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PART II. 


General and Physical Chemistry. 


Refraction of Light and Atomic Structure. Refraction 
Equivalents of Ions. Jarl A. Wasastjerna (Ofvers, Finaka 
Vet.-Soc*^ 1921, 63, [A], No. 4, 18 pp.; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, 
iii, 769).—Cuthbertson’s rule for the relation between the refraction 
equivalents of atoms and their position in th^ is 

applicable to the refract* ^ 

and alkaline-earth met^ mutton 

sheath of an alkali metal MIBMWMI ^ whyria salt 
formation passes over t( hereby beoexaes 

negative. In the case o .he cuter sheath* 

contains two electrons ^ igative atom oT 

group. The nezt sheath lu tne alkali and alkaline-earth metals 
is identical with that in the preceding member of the horizontal 
series which is nearer to the nucleus on account of increased attrac¬ 
tion. Numerical values are given for the refraction equivalent of 
positive and negative ions. G. W. R. 

The Molecular Refraction of Substances of Higher Melting 
Point and the Calculation of tha Corresponding Refractive 
Exponents to the Temperature of Coznparison, 20''. i^irz 
Eiseklohr (Ber,, 1921, 54, [B], 2857—2867).—Difficulties are 
experienced in calculating the refractive values of substances of 
higher melting point above 20°, since values calculated from the 

VOL. oxxn. ii. 1 
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Lorentz-Lorenz expression increase perceptibly with increasing 
temperature, whereas those calculated according to Gladstone- 
Dale decrease to about a corresponding extent. The only expression 
for the molecular refraction which is nearly independent of the 
temperature is that of Eykman, l)Jlf/(?t+0*4)d, but this has 
never become popular with chemists. If a and b are the factors 
for the conversion of the Lorentz-Lorenz and Gladstone-Dale to 
the Eykman values, the expressions n*—l/w+0*4=a(n*—l)/(w*+2) 
and n^—lln‘i-0-4:=b(n—l) are obtained, whence a=n*+2/^^+0*4 
and &=n+l/7i-f0*4. For a given interval of temperature, for 
example 10°, it is found that the alteration in log a X log b is 
approximately constant and independent of the value of the refrac¬ 
tive index; for the given temperature interval, loga=—0-00033 
and log 6=-f0-00024. The latter value cannot be regarded as 
completely independent of the magnitude of the refractive index 
if this varies greatly from the normal value (w=l-46) and, for 
this case, a modified table of corrections is given, but, in general, 
the values quoted are sufficiently accurate. A number of examples 
are quoted showing the method of calculating the refractive index 
from one temperature to another over considerable intervals of 
temperature; in general, the observed and calculated values are 
in excellent agreement, but cymene affords an exception. A small 
number of other substances also do not behave in accordance with 
Eykman’s formula. The substances appear to have a very appre¬ 
ciable vapour tension at the atmospheric temperature and to pass 
at a comparatively low temperature into a region in which there 
is no longer a perfectly uniform change of refractive index with 
the temperature. For safety, it is advisable to restrict observations 
to a region which does not embrace more than one-third of the 
temperature of ebullition as usually expressed. H. W. - 


0]^ical Properties of Solutions. A Theory of the Structure 
Electrolytes. Jabl A. Wasastjbeka 
(Acto Sci, F^nnicaej 1920, 50, No. 2, 129 pp.; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1921, ui, 758—759).—The refractive indices and densities 
of aqueous solutions of a number of organic salts, sodium chloride, 
p^assmm chloride, and oxalic acid were determined for two 
different temperatures and for three different wave-lengths at 
each temperature. From the results obtained certain conclusions 
were drawn as to the influence of dissociation on the optical pro¬ 
perties of electrolytes. The number of valency electrons in each 
atom may be dmectly calculated from Eisenlohr’s atomic refraction 
constant and the results are in agreement with Drude’s valencv 
theory. A new interpretation of the Lorenz-Planck dispersion 

^ hypothesis whereby the 

^iectiye pho^toelectnc effect can be calculated as well as, in certain 
^ refraction and dispersion due to ionisation. 
ft T u ® ^m^rature coefficient of molecular refraction 
^ « always negative by the Newton-Laplaoe 
fnmS* ^tave and negative by the GladstoneSale 

fomula, and negative by the Lorentz-Lorenz formula. It is 
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further shown thr^v refractive 

power is satisfied" by 4hfe ‘lla MlSfilaT For the deter¬ 

mination of the molecular refraction of dissolved salts, strong 
solutions should be used and the values extrapolated for 100%. 
The optical properties of salt solutions can be simply explained l3y 
assuming that the ions occur ready formed in the molecules of 
strong electrolytes whilst the molecules of weak electrolytes cannot 
be thus polarised. 6. W. R. 


Notes of Spectrography. E. von Angerer {PhyaiJcaL Z., 
1921, 22, 521—523).—A description of various modifications of 
apparatus and technique used by the author in spectroscopic 
work. The points included refer to (a) the iron arc, (b) the mercury 
reference spectrum, (c) the reproduction of a wave-length scale, 
and (d) an ultra-violet monochromatic light filter. J. F. S. 


The Origin of Band Spectra. Yutaka Takahashi {Proc, 
Phys, Moith. Soc. Jayan^ 1921, [3], 3, 20—28, 30—33).—It is possible 
to deduce a formula representing a system of band spectra from the 
oscillation of the atoms in a molecule if, with Bohr and Sommerfeld, 
the quantum relations A-^—A^—hv and pi dqi^nh are accepted 
for the conditions of the radiation and the stationary state. A 
simple Deslandrcs formula where is 

arrived at. If the angular momentum of the molecular rotation is 
not a complete multiple of ^/2n* the formula becomes v^A 
where €<1 as observed in many cases. The theoretical values of 
A and B in the last equation are found to be of the same order of 
magnitude as the observed ones for band spectra of nitrogen and 
oxygen. In the low potential discharge in hydrogen, Fulcher 
isolated two triplet bands. It is shown that these bands can be 
represented by the author’s formula by taking suitable values for 
the constants. Chemical Abstracts. 


The Changeable Fine Structure of the Balzner Series. 

E. Gbhrcke and E. Lau {PhysikaL Z., 1921, 22, 556—557).—A 
change in pressure brings about a change in the intensity relation¬ 
ship of the two components of the Balmer series, which is a series 
of doublets. The intensity change is most noticeable in the case 
of Ha and least in the case of Hy. Using a long tube of 2 cm. 
bore the ratio I*//j, on changing the pressure from 0*1 mm. to 
0*01 mm., increases by 50% for Ha, 11% for H^g, and 5% for H^. 
The ratio lulh is that of the intensity of the short wave-lengtn 
component to the intensity of the long wave-length component. 
The change of the intensity relationship is nearly inversely pro¬ 
portional to the square of the series number. The bore of the 
tube has a controlling influence on the intensity relationship, thus, 
in a 5 cm. long tube of 1*5 mm. bore the longer wave-length com¬ 
ponent is stronger, but both components are faint. The appear¬ 
ance of the lines is unchanged on changing the bore from 5 mm. 
to 0‘1 mm. J. F. S. 


Spectrum of Bromine Vapour ; 21eeman Effect. G. Ribadd 
(J. phys-^ 1917, 7, 205—208).—^The emission spectrum of bromine 

1—2 
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vapour was aM of a Cleissler tube disoharffe. If 

a ^issler tube^pla^ perpeulicularly to flbe field of an dectro- 
magneti and strong fields are used, th©^ apparent resistance of the 
tube becomes extremely high, and the discharge requires, therefore, 
41 very high potential; moreover, the lines obtained are much 
broadened and diffi cult to measure. The tube is consequently 
introduced along the axis of the pole-pieces. Twenty-six lines in 
the region X 4014 to X 6332 were studied in a field of 21800 gauss. 
The values of A^/Hx* for the majority of the lines are grou]^ 
about the values 1-05 X10"^ and 1-23x10“^. Normal separation 
was not observed for any of the lines, but the lines X 4766, 4786, 
and 4816 have a separation very nearly double the normal (cf. 
A., 1912, ii, 1114; Kimura, A., 1921, ii, 140, 141). 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Excitation of the Enhanced Spectrum of Magnesium in a 
Low Voltage Arc. Paul D. Foote, W. F. Meggers, and 
F. L. Mohler (Phil Mag,, 1921, [vi], 42, 1002—1016).—A vacuum 
arc is described in which the electronic-atomic collisions take place 
at any desired definite velocity of the electrons. The neutral 
magnesium atom is shown to absorb quanta of the following values, 
which may be emitted as equivalent quanta of radiation : 46*9 volts, 
producing Z-radiation; 22*8 volts (probably), producing double 
ionisation and resulting in the simple enhanced and the arc spectra; 
7*61 volts, producing simple ionisation and resulting in the arc 
spectrum; 2*70 volts residting in the single line spectrum. The 
simply ionised magnesium atom absorbs quanta as follows : 14*97 
volts, producing double ionisation and resulting in the simple 
enhanced spectrum; 4*4 volts resulting in the single-line enhanced 
spectrum. With high current density other quanta may be 
absorbed corresponding with fundamental lines of the subordinate 
series. J. F. S. 

Band Spectra of Isotopes. L. Grebe and H. Konen 
(PhysikaL Z,, 1921, 22, 646—^9).—^The wave-lengths of the higher 
members of the band spectrum of uranium-lead and ordinary lead 
have been compared. The chosen wave-lengths lie between 
XX 4267*690 and 4281*468 A.U. Eighteen lines have been com¬ 
pared, and it is shown that the wave-length of the line corre¬ 
sponding with uranium-lead is on the average 0*066 A.U. shorter 
than* that for ordinary lead. This figure agrees so far as its order 
is concerned with the assumption that the diatomic molecules are 
the carriers of the band spectrum. J. F. S. 

Wave-lengths of Lines in the Iron Arc from Grating and 
Interferometer Measurements, X 3370—6750. Charles E. 
St. John and Harold B. Babcock (Astrophys, J., 1921, 53, 260— 
299).—One thousand and twenty-six lines were measured with an 
accuracy of i0*001 A. Manipulative details receive special con¬ 
sideration in this paper. Chemical Abstracts. 

Determination of the Terms of the Cyanogen Bands. - 
A. KB4TZBB (Physikal Z., 1921, 22, 662—666).—A t^ieoretical 
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paper in which the relationship ^ the vkk^ cjniitog^ brads are 
investipted and the values <^taMed theoretically are compared 
with the experimental and empirical values of Heurlinger (Z. 
Physih, 1920, i, 82). It is shown that the zero lines of the violet 
cyanogen bands are expressed by the formula v=26797*83-H 
ni(2143*88-~niX20*25)~W2(2055‘64—n2X 13*25), in which and 
are the quantum numbers. A comparison of the zero values calcu¬ 
lated by this equation with the empirically deduced values of 
Heurlinger shows in most cases an astonishingly good agreement 
between the two sets of wave-lengths. The whole of the line 
systems of the violet bands of cyanogen may be calculated by the 
theoretically deduced formula. v=ve+jBi“»+niv/(l— 

52N> where v,+^i®=26797*83; 
v,=:25796-91; vi^=2143-88; i/iX^i=20*25; 2Hi»i=3-841-0-0044?ii; 
v 2®=2055*64; and 2JB2»»*=8*706-0-035w2. It now 

becomes possible to differentiate between the red cyanogen bands 
and the so-called nitrogen bands, since, as was shown by Heurlinger, 
the red cyanogen bands and the violet cyanogen bands have a 
common end term. J. F. S. 

The Absorption Spectrum of Hydrogen Chloride. Walteb 
F. Colby and Chables F. Meyeb (Aatrophya. J., 1921, 63, 300— 
309).—^The hydrogen chloride absorption band extend^ from 
3*16 to 3*10fx was observed by the use of apparatus similar to 
that describe by Imes {Aatrophya, J,, 1919, M, 251—276). The 
compensation chamber was found to be superfluous. The absorp¬ 
tion chambers, 16 to 60 cm. in length, could be heated to incipient 
redness. The experiments confirmed results of Paton showing 
that heating increases the number of observable lines but does 
not change the wave-len^h. The wave numbers for 28 lines were 
tabulated and an equation was derived to represent them. The 
law of spacing is not parabolic, as has been supposed, but a cubic 
term is found to be necessary. Chemical Abstbacts. 

An Absorption Brad Spectrum for Water in the Region 
of Wave-len^s of Several Decimetres. Bichabd Weichmahn 
(PhyaiJcaL Z., 1921, 22, 535—544).—^The method of the parallel 
wire system is so modified that it may be used for the determination 
of the refractive indices of liquids and gives results with an error 
of only 0*5%. An exciter has been constructed by means of which 
a mactically monochromatic radiation up to X^12 cm. and of a 
sufficient intensity can be produced. The resonance curve has a 
perfectly smooth course and a decrement which in general does 
not exceed 0*04. The width of the spectrum lines is therefore not 
much greater than AX=:1 mm. In the spectrum of water over the 
range X=65 cm. to X=:27 cm., three bands of^anomalous dispersion 
are found, which at the same time are th^ absorption bands. 
The width of the two outside bands is approximately AX=3 cm. 
The middle band is sharper and has a width of 0*5 cm. These 
results indicate that it is probable that water possesses a true 
absorption spectrum in the region of long wave-lengths, which is 
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a continuatioii of tke usual long wave-length absorption sp^trum 
of water* J. F. S. 

Action of Electrical Fields on Absorption Lines (D-Lines 
of Sodium Vapour). R. Ladbnbtjrg (Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 

549 _552).—The effect of electric fields of 100,000 volt/cm. on the 

D lines of sodium has been investigated. The sodium light was 
produced in a <][uartz capillaiy filled with a mixture of neon and 
helium, and was examined in a Lummer-Gehrcke spectroscope. 
It is shown that no resolution of the absorption lines occurs, but 
that probably the p and 8 components are displaced unequally in 
the same sense. It is shown that two fundamental^ different 
kinds of electrical action on spectrum lines must be differentiated, 
(1) the symmetrical, relatively strong Stark effect, which is pro¬ 
portional to the field strength, and (2) the unsymmetrical effect, 
which is proportional to the square of the field strength and occurs 
when the influenced electron together with the Coulomb’s force 
act, and in comparison with which the external field is to be 
regarded as small. J. F. S. 

Efiect of a Strong Electrical Field on the Absorption Lines 
of Sodium Vapour. R. Ladenbtjrg (Naturwiss.y 1921, 9, 667; 
from Chem. Zentr.y 1921, iii, 993).—^The Stark effect has only been 
observed with emission spectra of gases under the influence of 
canal rays. Using a strong electrical field (150,000—^200,000 
volts/cm.) and a Lummer-(^hrke interference spectrometer, a 
marked asymmetrical effect on the absorption lines of sodium 
vapour in the yellow was observed, and a displacement in the 
red of 0-02 k. G. W. R. 

Width of the Absorption Bands of the Rare Earths. ELarl 
F. Hbrzfbld {Physikal, Z., 1921, 22, 544—546).—A mathematical 
paper, in which the width ^'iid the influence of temperature on the 
width of the absorption bands of the rare earths is considered. 
The width is shown to be due to a Stark effect, which is brought 
about by the penetration, due to the vibration, into the electric 
fields of the neighbouring ions. This view is in keeping with the 
dependence of the width on the temperature and leads to widths 
for the bands which are of the correct dimensions. It is shown 
that observations on the width of the bands at very low tem¬ 
peratures will furnish information on the existence oi an energy 
zero point. The strength of the electric field in water is estimated 
as of the order 5 X10’ volts /cm. J. F. S. 

Spectroscray of Uranium and some Rare Eartbs. G. 
Mb^r and Greulich {Physikal, Z., 1921, 22, 583—585).—The 
minimum concentration of solutions of salts of uranium, cerium, 
lanthanum, didymium, and thorium which may be detected spectro¬ 
scopically has been ascertained. The illumination was produced in 
three ways: (1) sparks from a transformer of 10,000 volts were 
passed from a platinum wire to a bundle of platinum wires moistened 
with the solution, (2) a S 3 rrupy mixture of the salt solution with 
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jdiosphoric aoid was plaoed in the platinanei eleoterodes of a Miethe 
extxa ourrent apparatus^ and (3) l^llow oarbon arc carbons were 
filled with the residue obtaix^d on evaporating the solution to 
dryness. The following gives '&e minimum eonceatrationB (c) in 
mg./o.c. and the wave-lengths of the lines visible at this concen¬ 
tration : cerium, XX 394^*89, 4166*75; c=^0*01; lanthanum, 
X 3949*22; c=0*006; didymium, NdX 4061*27, 4325*80; PrX 
4206*81,4429*41; c=0^1; thorium, XX 4391*30, 4382*10; c«=0*01; 
uranium, XX 4090*28, 5919*61, c=5*0. It is thus seen that the 
minimum concentration of uranium is approximately 500 times 
greater than that of the other m6|;als. Experiments were made to 
ascertain the influence of other sails on the amount of the elements in 
question which could be detected. The value of =U/(XJ +M) X 100 
has been determined, in which U and M represent the amounts of 
uranium and the other element. It is shoum that the presence of 
cerium, lanthanum, didymium, and thorium has very little effect 
on the visibility of the uranium lines; in all cases the value of G 
approximates to unity. In the case of fifteen other elements 
examined with uranium, it is shown that 0 has a considerable 
value. It is also shown that a knowledge of the value of 
(?=U/(U+Fe)x 100=7 gives a means of estimating the amount of 
uranium in a solution of a uranium salt. The method consists in 
adding an iron salt to the solution until the persistent uranium 
lines just vanish. In the case of a solution of uranium sulphate 
containing 15*8 mg./c.c., there was fotmd, using this method, 
16*4 mg./c.c. The influence of the addition of salts of iron, nickel, 
chromium, manganese, potassium, sodium, calcium, cobalt, lithium, 
aluminium, magnesium, uranium, cerium, didymium, and thorium 
on the persistence of the spectrum lines obtained from solutions 
of cerium, lanthanum, didymium, and thorium salts was also 
investigated. The values 100Ce/(Ce+-3f); 100La/(La+Jf); 

100Di/(Di+-M^)» and 100Th/(Th+Jl/) vary between 0*5 and 1*0 
for all cases except those in which sodium to cerium, of the above 
list, have been added. It therefore follows that the rare earths 
are detectable in much smaller quantities in mixtures than is 
uranium. J. F. S. 

Absorption ci Ultra-violet Light. Thos. H. Dxjjeibans 
(Per/. Basent, Oil Bee., 1921, 12, 370—371).—^The ultra-violet 
absorption spectra of eugenol, ieoeugenol, methylieoeugenol, ane¬ 
thole, methylchavicole, and anisole were examined. teoEugenol 
absorbs more strongly than eugenol, and methylation of the phenolic 
group still further increases the absorption, an .N^/10,000 solution 
being opaque in thicknesses greater than 20 cm. The absorptive 
power of anethole is remarkable, 10 cm. of JK/10,000 solution or 
0*25 mm. of pure anethole completely stopping ultra-violet light of 
a wave-length of less than about 27 A.U. The substitution of the 
propenyl side-chain by the allyl radicle, or its complete removal, 
causes an enormous diminution of the absorptive power. The 
paper is iUustrated by photographs of the absorption spectra of the 
substances examined. Qt, F* M* 
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Absorption of Light by Solutions. H^JEtALD LxTNELirND 
({Hvera. Finaha Vet.^Soc,, 1916—1917, 69, No. 21, 21 pp.; from 
Chem. Zentr., 1921, iii, 810).— Working with aqueous solutions 
of ‘‘brilliant safranine,** “tartrazine,” “crystal-ponceau,'* and 
“ rose Bengal" with and without addition of sulphuric acid, it was 
shown that the extinction coefficient, e, calculated from the formula 
/'=/. 10“*^, agrees with Beer’s law, according to which the extinc¬ 
tion coefficient is proportional to the concentration. Using the 
Konig-Martens spectral photometer, it is shown that in aqueous 
solutions of safranine a marked maximum absorption occurs for 
X619/ift. By addition of sulphuric acid the colour changes to 
ffreen through violet, and the absorption maximum changes to 
X622,.^. ‘ G.W.R. 

A Theory of Chromo-isomerism of Solid Compounds. 

Howard J. Lucas and Archie R. Kemp (J. Arner. Chem, Soc,t 
1921, 43, 1654—1666).—See this vol., i, 30. 

Hydrated Boric Acid as the Basis of Systems Capable of 
[Showing] a High Phosphorescence. E. Tiede, P. Wulfp, 
and A. Ragoss (Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 563).—When boric acid is 
mixed with certain organic substances, particularly aromatic and 
heterocyclic substances, and partly dehydrated by melting, it is 
found on cooling that the mixtures are strongly phosphorescent. 
These substances after illumination by ultra-violet light emit a 
phosphorescent glow of a colour which varies with the organic 
substance and in the best cases persists for two to three minutes 
after the exciting light is removed. J. F. S. 

Destruction of Phosphorescent Zinc Sulphides by Ultra¬ 
violet Light. Leonard B. Lobb and Lloyd Schmibdbskamp 
(Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1921, 7, 202—207). —Three different samples 
of phosphorescent zinc sulphides were exposed in very thin layers 
to the action of ultra-violet light from a mercury arc. In each 
case there was a marked decrease in phosphorescent intensity 
(measured by a phosphoroscope) with increase of time of ultra¬ 
violet illumination. The reduction of intensity was accompanied 
in each case by a darkening in colour. Exposure to chlorine restored 
to some extent the original colour and ability to phosphoresce. 
Some points of similarity with the destruction of phosphorescence 
by the bombardment of a-particles are discussed. G. W. R. 

Linear Polarisation of the Blue Light from the Focus of 
the Lilienfeld ROntgen Tube. H. Sbbman (Physikal. Z., 1921, 
22, 681—682). —It has been shown by Lilienfeld and Rother (ibid., 
1920, 249, 360) that the light from the point of convergence of 

the Lilienfeld tube is almost completely mear polarised in the 
sense that the vibrations of the electric vector are at right angles 
to the plwe of the anti-cathode which is inclined generally at 46° 
to the direction of the cathode rays. The present paper shows 
that this phenomenon can be observed without special apparatus 
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in full daylight by means of a Niool prism held before the eye. 
The phenomenon is not observed in Coolidge or Muller electron 
tubes because of the very intense white light. J. F. S. 

Studies on the Dependence of Optical Rotatory Power on 
Chemical Constitution. IV. Aryl Derivatives of Bisimino- 
camphor. Bawa Kabtab Singh, Mahan Singh, and Jiwan Lal 
(T., 1921, 119, 1971—1976). 

Negative Optical Anomalies. Gebvaise Le Bas (Chem, 
News, 1921, 123, 271—272).—From a study of certain thiophen 
derivatives, it is shown that substitution a 2 in position 3 can 
reduce the negative anomaly of sulphur to zero. Substitution on 
both sides of the sulphur atom practically neutralises the negative 
anomaly. The fiiU substitution of one ethenoid group or substi¬ 
tution on one side of the molecule reduces the negative anomaly 
to half its value. Chlorine and bromine have lost their usual 
positive anomalies for substitution in these cases. W. G. 

Mechanism of the Photochemical Chlorine-Hydrogen Gas 
Reaction and the Question of the Damping of the Velocity 
[of Reaction] of Chlorine Activated by Light. Rudolf 
G5hbing (Z, Elektrochem.^ 1921, 27, 611—618).—The paper opens 
with an account of the principal investigations on the photo¬ 
chemical reactions between hydrogen and chlorine which have been 
carried out in the last twenty years. The possible reactions which 
may occur photochemically in a mixture of chlorine, hydrogen, 
and a little oxygen after the reaction Cl 2 +i^= 2 Cl are considered. 
From a large number of possible combinations of reactions two sets 
are picked out, which both conform to Bodenstein’s empirical 
reaction equation. The Bodenstein equations are theoretically 
deduced. The light absorption by chlorine has been measured 
for several wave-lengths and the fraction of light absorbed from 
the radiation of an Osram lamp has been calculated. It is shown 
that the number of quanta absorbed by 1 o.c. per sec. is approxim¬ 
ately 2x10^^. The number of collisions calculated for the gas 
theory and the number of absorbed quanta are compared with 
reaction velocity calculated by Bodenstein. It is shown that for 
Ihv the number of molecules of hydrogen chloride formed is 6x 10®. 
Inserting the collision number and the measured reaction velocity 
in the equations deduced does not lead to any contradiction of 
the initial assumptions. The time required for damping of the 
activity of chlorine activated by light is calculated, and it is shown 
that theoretically no effect was to be expected in the experiments 
of Bodenstein and Taylor (A., 1916, ii, 463), although under other 
definite conditions an effect might have been observed. J. F. S. 

The Decomposition of Ozone by Light of the Visible 
Spectrum. Bobebt Owen Gbiffith and William James Shutt 
(T., 1921, 119, 1948—1969). 

Verification of the Photochemical Eq[aivalent Law with 
Photographic Dry Plates. J. Eggbbt and W. Noddaok {SUz- 
ungaber. Preuaa, Akad. Wiaa. Berlin, 1921, 631—636).—Dij plates 
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of various kinds have been illuuunated with light of wave-leni^ 
407*8/ii/i for measured periods of time and the amount of metwio 
silver formed by the absorption of a measured amoimt of light 
energy has been ascertained. It is shown that for a given t 3 rpe of 
dry plate (Agfa reproduction) the ratio NIQ^ where N is the number 
of silver atoms formed by an amount of light energy Q quanta is 
constant and equal to 3*0%, that is, the production of one atom 
of silver requires 3% of the Ught energy striking the plate. The 
light absorption by the non-illuminated plate has been directly 
measured and is shown to be about 12—15%. A further experi¬ 
ment shows that about one hundred times as many quanta are 
absorbed as are silver nuclei formed. This indicate that about 
100 quanta must act on a single particle before it can be reduced 
by the developer. The results point definitely to the conclusion 
that not every absorbed quantum produces a silver particle, 
but, in the case of moderate illumination, every silver particle 
corresponds with one and only one absorbed quantum. This 
is in keeping with the experimental result that the number of 
developed nuclei is proportional to the amount of absorbed light. 

J. F. S. 

Photochemistry of Silver Compounds. Fritz Weigebt and 
W. Soh5ller (Sitzungsber, Preusa. Akad. Wiss. Berlin^ 1921, 641— 
650).—Experiments have been carried out in silver chloride emul¬ 
sions with the object of ascertaining the mechanism of the photo- 
paphic copying process. It is shown that silver chloride is, of 
itself, neither light sensitive, nor does it furnish a noticeable quantity 
of the silver which constitutes the photographic positive. The 
colloidal metallic silver, which is present as an impurity in very 
small amounts in fresh unilluminated emulsions, is the only light 
sensitive substance present. The colouring of the emulsion layers 
therefore commences very slowly and after a while accelerates 
itself for a short time and then the rate of colouring decreases since 
the photographic yield in such solid systems is smaller with in¬ 
creasing quantities of silver. This behaviour is represented by 
an S-shaped curve which is obtained by plotting the amount of 
silver formed as ordinates against the time of illumination. The 
strong colouring in systems rich in silver acts in the same sense, 
since the silver behaves as a harmful light filter. The fact, that 
in this case the substance, which is light sensitive, is produced by 
the process itself, shows that the photochemical process takes place 
in molecules other than those which actually absorb the light. 
Since the system is solid the transmission of energy from the ab¬ 
sorbing molecules to the reacting molecules cannot take place 
through collisions as in gaseous systems. It is therefore probable 
the energy transmission occurs by means of electrons. In a single 
atom, as, for example, the absorbing silver atom, no process other 
than the separation of an electron can occur through the absorption 
of an energy quantum. The electron is absorbed by the sur¬ 
rounding silver salts with the production of a photo-electric effect. 

J. F. S. 
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Action of Ultra-violet Light on Colloidal Platinum. 
Ellwood B. Spbab, P. P. Jokes, A. S. Nbave, and M. Shlagbb 
{J. Am&r. Ghem. Soc,, 1921, 43, 1385—1391).—number of ei^ri- 
ments on the coagulating action of ultra-violet light on platmum 
sols pf various concentrations have been carried out at 20—^22^. 
It is shown that ultra-violet light will precipitate colloidal platinum 
from solutions which contain no electrolytes other than carbon 
dioxide or constituents of the hard glass containers. Thus a 
solution containing 0-038 gram of platinum per litre was half 
coagulated in ten hours by ultra-violet light, whilst in the absence 
of ultra-violet light coagulation was not complete in two years. 
Coagulation by electrolytes is greatly accelerated by ultra-violet 
light. Thus a solution containing 0-038 gram of platinum was 
half coagulated in seven minutes by a solution of sodium chloride 
contairmg 4-25 millimols per htre when the action took place in 
ultra-violet light, but when no ultra-violet rays were employed 
sixty-four minutes were necessary to accomijlish the same change. 
The action of ultra-violet light is greater in dilute solutions than 
in concentrated solutions of the coUoids. J. F. S. 

The Action of Light of Short Wave-lengths on some 
Organic Acids and their Salts. Frans li£.URiTS Jaeger 
(T., 1921, 119, 2070—2076). 

Photochemistry of the Retina. Fritz Weigert {Z, EUUro- 
chem,t 1921, 27, 481—487).—The processes occurring in the retina 
are considered and an hypothesis of the action is advanced on the 
basis of experiments on the velocity of bleaching of layers of col¬ 
lodion containing dyes by polarised light. The velocity of bleaching 
of layers of collodion containing cyanine by linear polarised light has 
been examined spectro-photometrically and dichrometricaUy. It 
is shown that the velocity of bleaching of a freshly-prepared layer is 
much greater than that of an already partly bleached layer of the 
same extinction. It is also shown that layers of dyes resemble 
very strongly the photochlorides. J. F. S. 

Phototropy and Photoelectric Effect. Patrick H. Galla¬ 
gher {Bull. Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 961—976; cf. A., 1921, i, 716). 
—^The anthor has applied the method of Padoa and Amaduzzi 
(cf. A., 1912, ii, 227) in a modified form to a study 6f photo-electric 
effects in relationship to phototropy in the case of a number of 
aldehyde-amines. Phototropic compounds show photo-electric 
fatigue on exposure to the light from a mercury lamp much more 
slowly than other substances. The results seem to indicate that 
in phototropic transformations there is a liberation of electrons. 
An electron so liberated will take up a new position in the molecule 
or will remain at some distance from the molecule in a state of 
forced equilibrium. Its intervention in the photo-electric effect 
will be secondary. The relationship between phototropy and 
phosphorescence and fluorescence is considered. W. G. 

!♦—2 
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Paasags ol oe^Rays tlirough Materials. H. Baxtsoh vok 
Traitbbkbbbg and K. Philipp {Physthal, Z., 1921, 22, M7 — 688).— - 
The range of «-rays in liquids and gases has been investigated. 
The range of the a-ray in water is found to be 60 /a. In the case of 
gases, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, methyl bromide, methyl 
iodide, chlorine, hydrogen chloride, and ammonia have been in¬ 
vestigated and results obtained which agree with the results obtained 
by Bragg by the ionisation method. In the case of liquids, the 
range was measured by immersing a Sidot screen in the liquid 
until it just fluoresced and measuring the thickness of the liquid 
layer with a horizontal microscope. The range in gases was ob¬ 
tained by passing the beam of rays parallel to the horizontal side 
of a glass wedge containing the gas and placing in the path of the 
rays a Sidot screen at a small angle to the horizontal. By observing 
the boundary of dark and light on the screen, the range may be 
deduced. Taking oxygen as standard, it is shown that the stopping 
power of the gases varies as JZ, It is shown that the stopping 
power of compounds is not strictly additive as Bragg has stated, 
and it is now shown that the stopping power of hy^ogen varies 
in different compounds, thus Hg, 0’200 per atom; but in the com¬ 
pounds CgHg, C 2 H 4 , OgHe, CH 4 , 0-187 ; NHg, 0-173 ; and HCl, 0*16. 

J. F. S. 


Collisions of a-Particles with Hydrogen Nuclei. J. Chad¬ 
wick and E. S. Bibleb (PM. Mag,, 1921, [vi], 42, 923—940).— 
The relationships which hold in the collisions between a-particles 
and hydrogen nuclei have been investigated. The angular dis¬ 
tribution of the hydrogen particles projected by a-particles of 
mean range 6-6 cm. has been determined up to an angle of 66 ®. 
The distribution for a-rays of mean ranges 8-2, 4-3, and 2-9 cm. 
has been obtained over a smaller range of angle. It is shown that 
the number of hydrogen particles projected within these angles 
by a-rays of high velocity is greatly in excess of that given by forces 
varying as the inverse square of the distance between the centres 
of the two nuclei. The variation in the number of hydrogen 
particles projected within a given angle with the velocity of a-rays 
has been observed over a wide range. It is shown that for a-rays 
of high velocity the variation is in the opposite direction to that 
given by the inverse square law; for a-rays of range less than 
2 cm. and velocity less than 1-26x10® cm. per sec., however, the 
collision relation is about the same as that given by the inverse 
square law. The experimental collision relation is compared 
with those calculated by Darwin for various models of the a-particle, 
and the conclusion is drawn that the a-particle behaves in these 
collisions as an elastic oblate spheroid of semi-axes about 8 X 10 “^ 
and 4x10”^® cm., moving in the direction of its minor axis. Out¬ 
side this surface, the force varies approximately as the inverse 
square of the distance from the centre of the spheroid. J. F. S. 

BmoU of Hydrogen Nuclei from Swift a-Partides. A. L. 
McAtjlay (PM. Mag^, 1921, [vi], 42, 892—^904).—^An account of 
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work undertaken to ascertain ike number of atoms reccing at 
various angles from an homogeneous a-ray beam, from tbmrium*0 
and radium-(7 respectively with the object of obtaining data bear^ 
on the nature of the collisions, the aize of the colliding particles, 
and similar quantities. The es^rimental method was similar 
in principle to that alreadv described {ibid., 1920). An experiment 
made to determine the relation between the a- and y-ray activity 
of thorium-0 is described. J. P. S. 

The Oxidising Properties of certain Radioactive Elements. 

Fibreb Lbmay and L4 on Jalotjstbb (Cofnpt. rend,, 1921, 173, 
916—^918).—^The bromides of mesothorium, radiothorium, 
thorium-X, and radium were found to be catalysts of certain 
oxidation reactions. Their action is not due to the intermediate 
formation of ozone but to a-radiation, and, for the small amounts 
of material used, it is the same for the four elements. W. 6. 

Scattering of p-Rays by Thin Metal Sheets. H. Gbiger 
•and W, Bothb (PhyaiML Z,, 1921, 22, 686—687). — The scattering 
of p-rays by thin metal sheets has been measured (a) in the region 
of small scattering angle (<^=16° or less) and (b) in regions of 
large scattering angle (<^=60° or more). It is shown that there 
is a fundamental difference between the two types of scattering. 
In the region of smaller angles, the observed angle is produced 
by the superposition of many individual small scattering angles 
through which the p-ray is bent as it passes the individual atoms 
(multiple scattering), whilst in the region of larger angles the 
superposition plays a subordinate role; each scattering angle is 
produced by a single collision of a ^-ray with a single atem. This 
is relatively rare, for it is only brought about when the path of 
the electron lies very close to the nucleus of the atom (individual 
scattering). In the case of P-rays from radium-(B+C), it is shown 
that for the very thinnest layers (under 0*01 mm.) the scattering 
is less than that demanded by the square root law, but for thicker 
layers this law is confirmed. There is an inverse proportionality 
between mv^ and the probable scattering angle, if the uncertain 
measurements for p-rays of high velocity are left out of account. 

J. P. S. 

Excitation of jj^Radiation by a-Particles from Radium 
Emanation. P. P. Slater (Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 904— 
923).—hard y-radiation is emitted when a-particles from radium 
emanation impinge on metals such as lead and tin. The radiation 
differs but little in quality when the radiator is changed from one 
of high atomic number to one of low atomic number. The coefficients 
of absorption in lead are 1*8 cm,“^ for lead and 2*1 cm."^ for tin. 
The intc^ity obtained is very small, and oi^ a small fraction of 
the imping^ oc-particles can be effective. Por the same absorp¬ 
tion conditions me intensity is about 60% greater for the lead 
raffiation than for the tin radiation. It appears to be emitted 
fairly uniformly in aU directions, but differs in all other respects 
from the characteristic radiations, and is probably emitted from 
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the nuclei of the atoms in the radiator after direct collision with 
the a-particles. No hard radiation is emitted by the disintegration 
of the radium emanation nucleus in the ordinary course of radio** 
active transformation. Elements of high atomic number when 
bombarded by a-particles emit two well-defined types of radiation, 
corresponding roughly with their characteristic K and L radiations. 
Tin, an element of medium atomic number, emits one type, within 
the range of the experiments, of quality roughly the same as its 
L radiation. The quantity of radiation emitted by any element 
is so small that a very small fraction of the impinging a-particles 
can cause radiation. Radium emanation emits, imder the con¬ 
ditions of the experiments, no soft radiation on disintegration. 

J. F. S. 


Excitation of Soft Characteristic X-Rays. 0. W. Richard¬ 
son and C. B. Bazzoni {Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 1016—1019).— 
A development of work previously published by the authors (A., 
1917, ii, 521). The thermionic radiation from a tungsten wire 
has been allowed to fall on targets of carbon, molybdenum, copper, 
and tungsten and in all cases an emission of radiation has been 
detected. In the case of carbon and molybdenum, the critical 
potential at which radiation sets in has been determined with 
considerable exactitude. In the case of carbon, the target was 
prepared on a copper disk from india-ink, and the thermionic 
current was kept constant by reducing the temperature of the 
filament as the operating voltage was increased. Although the 
pressure was of the order 10“®—KT® mm., a radiation effect was 
present at 220 volts which may have been due to residual gas as 
it was independent of the voltage above 220 volts. A radiation 
occurs at 286 volts. If it be admitted that the radiations are 
soft X-rays excited according to the same laws as hard X-rays and 
the quantum relation is applied, it is found that the wave-length 
of the shortest member of the group lies between 42-7 and 44-3 A.U. 
and is probably close to 43*4 A.U. Extrapolating from for 
aluminium and using Moseley’s relation, it is found that for 
carbon should have the wave-length 45-5 A.U. This makes it 
practically certain that the radiation is the K series of carbon. 
In the case of molybdenum, radiation is obtained at 356 volts, 
which corresponds with the wave-length 34-8 A.U. Calculating 
from Vegard’s empirical relation, the line of molybdenum 

should be 35*2 A.U., which indicates that the radiation is the 
M series of molybdenum. j. F. S. 


Scattering of Rdntgen Rays by Anisotropic Liquids. 

Z., 1921, 22, 661—563).—The sca^ng 
of IContgen rays by p-azoxyanisole, p-azoxyphenetole, dianisylidene- 
azine, cholesteryl propionate and cholesteryl benzoate as solid, 
cmr-hqmd, and turbid-liquid crystals has been photographed 
with the object of ascertaining whether or no the liquid crystals 
poss^ a space lattice. Several of the photographs are reproduced 
m the paper, and show that the turbid liquids do not consist of 
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regions built up on a space lattice, and, further, that in the sus* 
pended liquids there is no noticeable amount of matericd built up 
on a space lattice. It is not impossible, however, that small 
quantities of cr 3 rstals are suspended in the liquid, since the inter¬ 
ference bands which they would produce are too weak to be visible. 
It is ahown that the term anisotropic liquids must be used in place 
of that of liquid crystals, for the word crystal implies a space 
lattice. If this is not adopted it wiU be logical to term as crystals 
a gas with molecules which carry electric dipoles in an electric 
field, also paramagnetic gases in a magnetic field. Consequently, 
it is to be taken that anisotropic liquids possess a more or less 
ordered arrangement of their molecules on account of their elec¬ 
trical and magnetic characteristics. J. F. S. 

A Precision Rontgen Spectrograph. H. Seemann (Physikdl. 
Z., 1921, 22, 580—581).—A Bdntgen spectrograph is described 
which is designed to measure lines of the hardest spectrum region. 
Using rock salt, reflecting crystal measurements may be made 
beyond 1 A.U., and also in the softest technical ROntgen spectrum 
by using a gypsum reflecting crystal, measurements may be obtained 
beyond 3 A.U. The instrument is designed for both the camera 
and window methods of measurement. J. F. S. 

Fine Structure of R5ntgen Spectra. Adolf Smekal 
(Phyaikal, Z., 1921, 22, 559—561).—^A theoretical discussion of 
the fine structure of Rontgen spectra in which it is shown that if 
the sum of the quanta of an electron layer is A, that is, the layer 
is A-quantal, then the number of energy levels belonging to the 
layer is 2 A;—1. According to Bohr, the 0-layer of the heaviest 
elements is tri-quantal and the P-layer is di-quantal; it follows 
that there must be 50 and 3P energy levels. Wentzel has shown 
by means of his principle of selection that the 0-layer is actually 
tri-quantal. J. F. S. 

The Existence of a New Radioactive Emanation in the 
Springs of Bagnoles-de-rOme and its Surroundings. P. 

Loisel (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 1098—1101).—In studying the 
gases dissolved in the water of a large number of springs in the 
region of Bagnoles-de-rOme, a curve of activity was obtained 
which could not be explained by the presence of any known 
emanation. The curve showed at first a decreasing activity, 
then a rise to a maximum, followed by a decrease. The results 
indicate the presence of a new, simple, radioactive substance, to 
which the author provisionally gives the name emilium. W. G. 

Radioactivity and Atomic Constitution. Lise Meitneb 
{Nalurmas., 1921, 9, 423—427; from Chem, Zentr., 1921, iii, 847).— 
A discussion of the subject of isotopes in relation to atomic trans¬ 
formations. From a formula connecting the number of nuclear 
constituents with the number of helium nuclei and the number of 
electrons, four possible types of atomic disintegration of radio¬ 
active elements are deduced. 6. W. R. 
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Adsorptian of Radium by Barium Sulphate. Frank 
E. E. Gbrbiann (J. Amer, Chem. 8oc,y 1921, 43, 1616—1021). 
From experiments on the adsorption of radium, from a ramum 
barium chloride solution, containing 22-79 gram of radium 

per c.c., by barium sulphate, it is shown that Kroeker s adsorption 
law is true in the case of the adsorption of a radioactive substance. 
The adsorption law of Freundlich is found to be equally true in 
the case oi a radioactive substance. Consequently, it follows that 
the laws which apply to the adsorption of easily weighable masses 
also apply with an equal degree of accuracy to masses of the order 
5 X 10~® gram adsorbed by 1 gram of adsorbent. The relationship 
existing between adsorption taking place during precipitation and 
that taking place on a solid precipitate of definite surface area has 
been discussed. J. F. S. 


The Radioactivity of Mineral Springs. II. Erich Ebler 
and A. J. van Rhyn {Z, anorg, Chem,, 1921, 119, 136—144; cf. A., 
1911, ii, 1049). —Borings for thermal water undertaken by the town 
of Heidelberg in 1913 provided an opportunity for studying the 
relationship of radium to radium emanation content and the 
influence of depth and geological considerations on the radioactivity 
of the water. The waters from these borings were also compared 
with those from other springs. In the Heidelberg waters the 
radium emanation content was constant at about 10“*^® “Curie’' 
per litre, and was independent of the depth of the boring down 
to 600 m. The granite springs of LOwenbrunnen show a higher 
and the New Red Sandstone springs of Felsenmeer a lower emana¬ 
tion content, in agreement with the known relatively high radium 
content of granite and the low radium content of sandstones. 
The radium salt content of the water from the Heidelberg borings 
was of the order lO"^^ gram per litre, but rose at a depth of 690 m. 
to 0-97-10“^®, of the same order as that in the Max spring at Bad- 
Diirkheim (loc. cit.). This observation supports the view that 
the radium content increases with the depth of the spring. The 
granitic water of Lowenbrunnen does not show a high radium 
salt content corresponding with its high emanation content. It 
is important when comparing different waters to measure both 
radium and radium emanation content, as these may vary inde¬ 
pendently of each other. E. H. R. 

Tbe Adsorption of Radioactive Substances. II. Erich 
Ebler and A. J. van Rhyn (Ber., 1921, 54, [J5], 2896—2912; 
cf. A., 1911, ii, 967). —^The view has been expressed previously 
(ioc. cit.) that the colloidal condition does not exercise a directive 
influence on the behaviour of colloids towards radio-elements, 
but that this depends on the chemical nature of the substances, 
the reactions which occur being expedited by the increased surface. 
Thus, the adsorption of radioactive material by silica or, more 
precisely, by its hydrate, is due to the formation of sparingly 
soluble silicates which owe their origin to the acidic nature of the 
hydrate. The discordant results obtained by many observers 
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are due to the fact that tiie acidity of the solution plays an im¬ 
portant part, since acid has a de-adsorbent action probabty in 
accordance with the scheme: RaSi 0 s+ 2 HCl=RaCL+Hjpi 03 . 
In addition, the silicic acid and its gels which have been used 
are very ill-defined products which, owing to the number of factors 
affecting their condition, are frequently not reproducible* In 
this connexion it is pointed out that the statement of Horovitz 
and Paneth (A., 1915, ii, 305) that the separation of silica during 
the estimation of radium in minerals is of no importance is only 
true within certain limits, since if free acid is not present in con¬ 
siderable quantity, the precipitate carries down radium. 

The adsorptive power of charcoal for radioactive material 
appears difficult to explain in the light of the hypothesis outlined 
above. It is pointed out, however, that the varieties of charcoal 
employed never consist of pure carbon. In a series of experiments 
the adsorptive power of blood and aniihal charcoal towards 
uranium-Z has been compared with that of pure charcoal in 
differing degrees of fineness (prepared by the carbonisation of 
pure sugar, extraction of the residue with water, and ignition of 
the product at bright redness). It is found that the selective 
adsorption of uranium-Jf by pure carbon is very much less than 
that of the impure varieties. An active preparation is obtained, 
however, when pure charcoal is mixed with the residues prepared 
by extracting blood or animal charcoal with water or dilute acid 
and subsequent evaporation of the extracts to dryness. The 
adsorptive power of impiire charcoal, therefore, appears to be due 
to the impurities contained in it. 

The adsorption of radium by barium sulphate has been examined 
further. This so-called “precipitation’’ of radium sulphate is 
not, in reality, a precipitation in the usual sense since, on account 
of the small concentration of radium, the solubility product 
L=K,Gb.&.Cbo 4 is seldom attained. It is shown that co-precipi¬ 
tation of radium sulphate with barium sulphate from solutions 
containing radium and barium is only complete when the barium 
is completely precipitated. An exact distribution of radium 
between the solid and Kquid phase does not appear to occur. ^ 

H. W. 

The Adsorption of Thorium-B and Thorium-C by Ferric 
Hydroxide. Joitn Arnold Cranston and Robert Alexander 
Burnett (T., 1921, 119, 2036—^2044). 

Excitation of Atoms to Emission of Light by Electronic 
Collisions. IV. Behavioxxr of Individual Members of a 
Series. R. Sbbligbr {PhysikaL Z., 1921, 22, 610—613; cf. A., 
1921, ii, 143, Z. PhysiL, 1920, i, 355; 1921, 5, 182, 7, 93).—An 
examination of the spectra of helium, hydrogen, mercury, and 
neon produced by collisions with electrons shows that two kinds 
of series are produced, the one, which shows the regular behaviour, 
namely, that the optimal velocity increases with incre€tsing 
member number, and the intensity maximum is displaced toward 
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the cathode with increasing member number, and the other, where 
the opposite behaviour is observed. To the first belong the 
Balmer series of hydrogen and both subsidiary triplet series of 
mercury, whilst to the second belong, the series oi neon and helium. 

J. F. S. 

Entropy of Electron Gas. Richard C. Tolman (J. Aimr. 
Chem. Soc.y 1921, 43, 1592—1601)—It is shown that considerable 
simplification in expression and thought can be achieved by treat¬ 
ing electrons as atoms of a chemical substance. This substance, 
wMch may be regarded as a gas “ plus que parfait,** owing to the 
very considerable force of repulsion between electrons, will not 
deviate appreciably in behaviour from a perfect monatomic gas 
if the concentration is low enough and the temperature high enough 
so that the effects produced by the repulsive force between the 
electrons can be neglected in comparison with the effect produced 
by their thermal agitation. It is shown with a reasonable certainty 
that the entropy of electron gas may be calculated from the 
theoretical equation, S=5/2i2 log« T—'R \ogfP-\-3J2R log, 
which is found to apply to the monatomic gases. Using this equa¬ 
tion, the entropies of 1 mol. of electron gas in equilibrium with 
metal filaments at 2000° are found to be : tungsten 53*3, tantalum 
52*3, molybdenum 51*0. The entropy may also be calculated 
from the heat of vaporisation of the electron gas by the equation 
/8=AH/r, in which AH is the heat absorbed when 1 mol. of elec¬ 
trons is reversibly evaporated at T, The following values are 
obtained: tungsten, AH~107270 cal., /S=53*6; tantalum, AH= 
107970 cal., 5=54*0; molybdenum, AH=109770, 5=54*9. 

J. F. S. 

Thermal Ionisation of Metallic Vapours. Richard C. 
Tolman (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1921, 43, 1630—1632).—^Making 
use of work recently published on the entropy of electron gas (see 
preceding abstract) it is shown that further information on the 
thermal ionisatior of metallic vapours may be obtained. Thus 
assuming that a metallic vapour can ionise into a positive ion and 
an electron thus: JR=jB++H”, it is shown that AF=HQ— 
5/2HTlog, T+(5/2i2-~3/2Hlog, ifjg*—5jL)!r which connects the free 
energy with the heat content and the entropy and is of the same 
form as the well known free energy equation AF=AHq— 
dkCpT log, T+IT, The ionisation constant is given by the equa¬ 
tion log,H«=--HQ/jRT+5/21og,T--(5/2--.3/21og,il/if--5i/jB), or, 
putting in tne numerical values of the constants 96540 coulombs, 
Me (the molecular weight of electron gas) =5*44x10^ gram. 
/S=—3*2 cal./degree and H=1*985 cal./degree the equation becomes : 
log, Hj,= —5040H/T+2*5 log jT— 6*69, where E is the ionisation 
potential in volts. Using the above formulsB, the author calculates 
the ionisation of calcium in the sun. Taking the ionisation potential 
as 6*1 volts, the partial pressure of un-ionised calcium vapour as 
4 atms,, and the temperature as 5500° abs., it is found that the 
partial pressure of the calcium ion or electron gas is 0*07 atm., 
oorpeq>onding with 1*7% ionisation. J. F. S. 
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Nbw Detectors of High Frequexicy Vibrations. W. Heike 
(Z, morg, Ohem., 1921, 118, 266—263).—^An account of experi¬ 
ments made with the object of discovering an artificial detector 
for use as a substitute for pyrites in wireless telegraphy. Pre¬ 
parations of zinc arsenide, ZnAs 2 , containing crystals of zinc anti- 
monide, ZnSb, proved specially sensitive. The zinc~arsenic alloys 
are discussed in the succeeding paper (this voL, ii, 60). 

E. H. R. 

Conductivity of Solutions of Ternary Electrol]rtes in Propyl 
Alcohol. Chablbs A. Kraus and John Egbert Bishop (J. 
Amer. Ghem, Soc,^ 1921, 43, 1568—1575).—The electrical conduc¬ 
tivity of anhydrous calcium nitrate and magnesium nitrate hexa- 
hydrate in anhydrous propyl alcohol and magnesium nitrate 
hexahydrate in mixtures of propyl alcohol and water has been 
determined at 18® for a series of concentrations. The present 
results are compared with those of Schlamp (A., 1894, ii, 376) 
on lithium and calcium chlorides and it is shown that his results 
indicate that the calcium chloride must have been hydrated. 
Neither the present work nor that of Schlamp supports the view 
that ternary salts ionise in this solvent according to a binary 
process. The specific conductivity of anhydrous propyl alcohol 
at 18® is 1-7x1^’. J. P. S. 

The Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XXVI. How is the 
Limitiug Value of the Molecular Conductivity of Strong 
Electrolytes Determined? Richard Lorenz (Z. anorg, Ghem,, 
1921, 118, 209—222; cf. A., 1921, ii, 158,481,482,483).—A graphic 
method for determining the limiting molecular conductivity /*« 
of univalent electrolvtes is described, based on Herz’s theory of 
ionic conductivity (A., 1921, ii, 482), According to this theo^, 
the conductivity of a single ion is expressed by the equation 
J5 (Xq—X)=i/^(<d), where J5 is a constant and where A 

is another constant and S is the concentration. The ionic conduc¬ 
tivity X of the theory is identical with the molecular conductivity, /i. 
The graphic method described depends on the fact that, by means 
of the constants A and J5, the conductivity curve of any 
substance can be transformed to coincide with a “ universal con¬ 
ductivity curve.” The molecular conductivities as ordinates are 
plotted against [S]^ as abscissae on a prescribed scale, and by a 
simple geometric process the curve obtained is transformed into a 
form of the universal curve. By comparing this derived curve 
with a series of standard curves printed on transparent paper on 
the same scale, the values of fiQ and of the constant B can be read 
off on the ordinate axis. E, H. R. 

Concentration and Potential Fall at Boundary Surfaces. 

H. Frbxjndlioh (Z. Elektrochem,, 1921,27,605—611).—^A theoretical 
paper in which the change in concentration and the E,M.F. at 
the boundary surfaces of two liquids is considered. It is shown 
that the concentration of saponin or amyl alcohol in the foam 
produced at the air-water interface is due to the lowering of the 
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surface energy at the interface. All cases of adsorption are shown 
to be fundamentally due to the same cause. The case of adsorp¬ 
tion on crystal faces is particularly considered, and although in 
this case the adsorption is held to be due to residual affinity, it is 
shown that here the phenomenon is molecular-kinetic, whilst with 
the surface tension a thermod 3 ^amic function is employed. In 
the case of surface tension, the mean value of a large number of 
molecules is considered, whilst with crystal surfaces when con¬ 
sidering the residual valencies individual molecules only are con¬ 
cerned. The EM,F, existing at interfaces and the changes effected 
by the introduction of foreign non-electrolytes is considered. 

J. F. S. 

The Normal Potential of Silver. I. M. Kolthofp {Z, anorg, 
Ghem., 1921, 119, 202—212).—The electrolytic potential of silver 
was measured in silver nitrate solutions var 3 dng in strength from 
0*001 to 0*liV^ at 18® against a normal calomel electrode. The 
mean value found for the silver potential was -—0*7887 volt against 
the normal hydrogen electrode. Potassium nitrate, up to a con¬ 
centration of l*0jV, has no measurable effect on the potential of 
the silver electrode. From measurements with a silver-silver 
bromide electrode in solutions of potassium bromide from 0*001 
to 0*5iV', the solubility product of silver bromide at 18® was found 
to be 4*1 X10“^®. The concentration of bromine ions can be calcu¬ 
lated from the equation log [Br] = (—tt— 0*34852)/0*0576. In 
presence of sulphates in solution, the silver electrode becomes 
“ nobler ; the same is true of the mercury electrode. E. H. R., 

Some Phenomena in the Electromotive Behaviour of 
certain Metals. Nil Ratan Dhar (Z. anorg, Ghent,, 1921, 118, 
75—80).—If the potential difference between a metal and a solution 
of one of its salts increases with increasing dilution, it is to be 
expected, by extrapolation of Nernst’s formula, that the potential 
difference would be still greater when the metal is in contact with 
water or a solution of a neutral electrolyte. Conversely, if the 
E,M.F, decreases as the dilution increases, it should be still less 
in water or a solution of a neutral electrolyte. A large number 
of measurements were made to test these theoretical deductions. 
The metals magnesium, zinc, and aluminium gave each a smaller 
E,M,F, in water or a neutral electrolyte than in a solution of its 
own salt, instead of greater, as was to be expected. Similarly, 
nickel and tin, by giving greater E,M.F. in water or neutral electro¬ 
lytes, behaved in a manner contrary to what was expected. Only 
the metals antimony, copper, and silver, which have small solution 
tensions, behaved in the way indicated by theoretical considera¬ 
tions. A large number of measurements were made of the E,M.F, 
given by pairs of the above metals in water and potassium chloride 
solution respectively. E. H. R. 

Electromotive Behaviour of Aluminium. A. Smits (Z. 
Elektrochem,, 1921, 27, 523—526).—^Polemical. An answer to the 
oritioism of Gunther-Sohulze (A., 1921, ii, 636) to the author’s 
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paper (A., 1920, ii, 579) in connexion with anodic polarisation and 
passivity. The author maintains his former position. J. F. S. 

Electromotive Behaviour of Aluminium. III. A. Shits 
and 0. J. DB Gruyter (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch, Amsterdam, 
1921, 24 , 86—91; of. A., 1920, ii, 579; 1921, ii, 371).—A con¬ 
tinuation of previous work {loc. cit.). The influence of mercury 
on the potential of aluminium immersed in a solution of aluminium 
sulphate has been investigated. The aluminium electrode was 
placed in a solution of aluminium sulphate and small quantities 
of a mercury salt were added at intervals, and the potential was 
measured repeatedly. The influence of oxygen on the process 
was prevented by a stream of nitrogen which was continuously 
bubbled through the solution. It was found that the potential 
of the aluminium at flrst became less negative, reached a minimum, 
after which it rose to a strongly negative value which increased 
to a maximum. The maximum value was maintained for some 
time and then fell to a value which was close to the mercury 
potential. Up to the point where the maximum was observed, 
the aluminium electrode was grey in colour, but during the last 
stage it became lustrous, due to a coherent film of mercury. The 
changes are considered in connexion with the three-phase equi¬ 
librium of the four component system Al*!*—Hg*’—anion—HgO. 

J. F. S. 

Electrochemical InvestigatioAS of Gold~Copper Mixed 
Crystals. Richard Lorenz, W. Frabnkbl, and M. Wormsbr 
(Z, anorg, Chem., 1921, 118 , 231—^253).—In connexion with the 
study of discharge and decomposition potentials, experiments were 
made in which a series of gold-copper alloys were used as anodes 
in an electrolytic cell. For studying the discharge potentials, 
^/10-sodium hydroxide was used as electrolyte, with a copper 
cathode, and the cell was charged for a short time, about two 
minutes, with an E.M.F. of about 4 volts. The discharge potential 
was then plotted against time. With pure copper and with alloys 
containing less than 0*2 atom of gold, a distinct arrest occurred 
in the curve, whilst alloys with 0*2 atoms of gold and upwards 
behaved like pure gold, giving a smooth discharge curve. The 
charging, or decomposition, potentials were studied, using as electro¬ 
lytes first a solution containing sodium hydroxide and ammonia, 
and then copper sulphate. In the former case, copper or an alloy 
with 0*1 atom of gold showed an early rise of current with E,M,F,, 
followed by a fall to zero and then a steady rise starting at about 
0*7 volt. With 0*2 atom or more of gold, no current passed until 
the EM,F, reached 1*05 volts, and the current increased steadily 
with the EM.F. Using copper sulphate as electrolyte, the decom¬ 
position potential rose steadily with the gold content of the alloy 
up to about 0*25 atom of gold, and from 0*35 atom of gold upwards 
was indistinguishable from that of pure gold. This is in agreement 
with Tammann’s observations on the limiting composition in gold- 
copper alloys (A., 1920, ii, 672). It is shown experimentally that 
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ohanges in the resistance of the cell during the experiments have 
no appreciable influence on the results obtained, and it follows that 
the maximum and minimum in the decomposition potential curves 
and the arrest point in the discharge potential curves for copper 
and the alloys less rich in gold have a common cause. 

!E. H. R. 

Metallographic Investigations on the Cathodic Deposition 
of Metals on Aluminium and Chromium. S. Kybopotjlos 
(Z. anorg, Chem., 1921, 119 , 299—304).—The cathodic deposition 
of copper, silver, chromium, and nickel on aluminium and chromium 
was studied. Copper and silver from nitrate solution, with a 
current density of 0*01 to 0*1 amp. per sq. cm., are deposited on 
tempered aluminium principally on the intercrystalline boundaries 
and to a very limited extent on the crystal faces, whilst chromium 
and nickel are deposited more freely in isolated spots on the crystal 
faces. With chromium and nickel, a higher current intensity 
favours deposition on the crystal faces of the aluminium. From 
cyanide solution copper may be deposited on the crystal faces 
when the current intensity is high; on pressed aluminium it is 
deposited along the gliding lines. It is noteworthy that deposition 
on the crystal faces is favoured under conditions such that produc¬ 
tion of hydrogen at the cathode is possible. Resistance to copper 
deposition is most clearly shown by passive chromium, deposition 
occurring only on isolated spots of non-passive metal or impurity. 
Under conditions which destroy the passivity of the chromium, 
such as hydrogen evolution at the cathode, deposition occurs on 
the crystal faces of the chromium. E. H. R. 

Electrolysis of Aqueous Solution of Cerous Salts. A. B. 

SOHI0TZ (Z. EUktrochem., 1921, 27, 521—523; cf. A., 1921, ii, 
589),—After a short account of the work which has previously 
been carried out on the electrolysis of solutions of the rare earth 
salts, and of that on the cerium alloys, experiments are described 
on the electrolysis of concentrated solutions of mixtures of cerous 
and ferrous chlorides to which various additions had been made. 
The electrolysis took place between a platinum spiral which served 
as anode and a platinum gauze covered with lead dioxide which 
served as cathode. The solutions, which were used warm, contained 
30 grams of lactic acid neutralised by sodium or potassium hydr¬ 
oxide, and 5—10 grams of sodium chloride in 400 c.c. of water 
to which was added cerous chloride (7*0—3*5 grams) and ferrous 
chloride (4*5 grams). The electrolysis was effected with a current 
density of 0*4—2*0 amp./sq. cm. and yielded in all cases a black, 
powdery deposit which was metallic and contained about 62% of 
cerium. Whether or no it contained oxygen could not be ascer¬ 
tained because of the difficulty of drying the substance without 
oxidation. The deposit corresponds with the iron—cerium alloy, 
CejjFea, prepared by Vogel (A., 1912, ii, 557). The electrolysis of 
cerous chloride in the presence of chloride of mercury, nickel, 
platinum, zinc, or aluminium gave deposits which contained no 
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cerium. The addition of potassium lactate to solutions of oerous 
chloride raises the overvoltage by 0'16 volt. J, F. S. 

Biochemical and Electrochemical Oxidation of Organic 
Compounds. Fr. Fighter (Z. Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 487— 
494).—general discussion of electrolytic and biochemical oxidation 
of organic substances in which a number of similarities in the two 
processes are indicated. J. F. S. 

Magnetism and the Constitution of Atoms. Pierre Weiss 
(Rev, 8ci,i 1920, 58, 645—669).—review of work already published 
(see A., 1911, ii, 91, 183, 250, 367, 694; 1915, ii, 737). 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Behaviour of Substances near the Absolute Zero. William 
R. Fielding (Chem, News, 1921, 123, 97—99).—The results pre¬ 
viously obtained by the author (A., 1920, ii, 732; 1921, ii, 487) 
are applied in the present paper to several substances in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the absolute zero. Making use of the specific heat of 
lead determined by Kammerlingh Onnes and Keesom over the 
range 46®Abs.—14°Abs., the author has determined the specific heat 
over the range 14®Abs.-^®Abs. by three methods and finds that by 
plotting the specific heat curve the specific heat appears to be zero 
at 6® Abs., by plotting the specific heats against the absolute temper¬ 
atures the values 10®Abs., 5=0-0053,2®Abs., 5=0-0012 and l®Ab8., 
5=0-00005 are obtained, whilst applying Debye’s law (atomic 
heat=iT3) leads to values which demand that the molecule of 
lead must change from Pbg to Similar calculations 

are made for water, copper, and carbon, and the absolute molecular 
weight is calculated for the absolute zero. The values recorded 
are, water 640, lead 1456, and copper 9450. If the values of p, the 
number of single molecules in the complex molecule, are plotted, it 
becomes possible to obtain by extrapolation the values for other 
elements. The values of p are shown to be periodic, thus, iodine 
6*3, bromine 6-6, chlorine 14, and fluorine 24 all at 0®Abs. In the 
case of mercury, p is slightly greater than 2. The number of 
atoms in the benzene, naphthalene, and anthracene polymerides 
at the absolute zero are respectively 84, 100, and 132. J. F. S. 

The Properties of Organic Liquids. W. Herz (Z. anorg, 
Chem,, 1920, 118, 202—206).—^The relation Te/dcJn^conBt., 
where n is the number of atoms in the molecule, has been found to 
hold for 27 non-associated organic liquids and to have a 
value approximately equal to 450. When this is combined with 
the formula 7i=Tc/0-9pc (A., 1920, ii, 285), the relation TcPc/dc*= 
const, is obtained, which should have a value of about 225x10®. 
This relation was verified for the above 27 liquids, with the excep¬ 
tion that acetylene and carbon dioxide give respectively high and 
low values. It was shown previously (A., 1920, ii, 736) that the 
relation de=^M|9•24tz, where z is the total of the valencies of the 
atoms in the molecule (C=4, N^3, 0=2, H=l), abo holds for 
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non-assooiated liquids. With the first equation above, this gives 
T^jM which has been verified for a number of aliphatic 

liquids. In the case of aromatic liquids, the relation holds if the 
valency of carbon is taken as 3. From Trouton’s rule Jllf.L/r<.=14, 
it follows that LzlVn=6S6, and this is also found to hold for a 
number of fiuids, but aniline and dimethylcycitohexane give high 
values. Finally, from the relation i=0*666pc/dc, it follows that 
Pc^/dcV^=1030, and this relation is also satisfactory verified in 
most oases, but acetylene gives a high value. It is pointed out 
that these relations can only be tested for relatively simple sub¬ 
stances, of which the critical data do not differ widely. Not 
improbably complications may arise when data are available for 
other types of substance. E. H. R. 

General Improvement of the Equation of Condition: 
Special Equation of Condition for Hydrogen. L4on Sohames 
{PhysikaL Z., 1921, 22, 630—634).—theoretical paper in which 
the constants a and b of van der Waals’s equation are considered 
on the basis of a perfectly rigid atom. A general equation of 
condition is evolved, and taking account of the compressibility of 
the atoms the equation pi;(l—6/v)+aQ/t;(a-~t;Q/i;)=i?r is deduced for 
hydrogen. J. F. S. 

Joule-Thomson Effect for Air. Frederick G. Keyes 
(J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1452—1470).—The Joule-Thomson 
coefficients of air have been calculated from the author’s equation 
of state for air based on the measurements of pressure, volume, 
and temperature by Amagat (Proc, Nat Acad. Sci.y 1917, 3, 323), 
and have been compared with the coefficients as measured by 
Joule and Thomson, by Noell, and by Hoxton. The measurements 
of Joule and Thomson accord well with the calculations except at 
zero degrees, whilst the recent careful measurements of Hoxton 
(Physic^ Rev., 1919,13, 438) exceed the calculated values between 
0® and 100® by about 15%. The value of the ice-point absolute 
temperature (273*36) deduced from the Chappuis 1000 mm. con¬ 
stant-pressure expansion coefficient for air, corrected by means 
of the Hoxton Joule-Thomson coefficients is too large, due to the 
fact that the Chappuis expansion coefficient is too small and 
the Joule-Thomson values too large. The calculated expansion 
coefficient and the Hoxton and Joule-Thomson coefficients lead to 
7 ’q= 273*197. The value Tq^273A35 is, on the other hand, shown 
to be substantially correct in that this value is the mean value 
obtained by graphically extrapolating the measured constant 
volume and constant pressure expansion coefficients of air, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and helium measured at various ice-point pressures. 
The value 273*135 is also the mean of Tq as deduced from the same 
data by means of the equations of state for the respective gases. 
The pr^sure coefficient at zero of the Joule-Thomson coefficient 
as obtained by Hoxton is shown to be much larger than that ob¬ 
tained by other observers. The pressure coefficient given by Vogel 
and Noell (8*8 x 10**) is twice that calculated from the equation 
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(4-5 X10“*) for low pressures, but agrees approximately with that 
oaloulated for high pressures, by means of the equation of state. 
The Bradley and Hale average pressure coefficient to 200 atmo¬ 
spheres at 0° is shown to be 7*3 X10^, whilst the average value over 
lids range calculated by the equation of state is 7*1x10“*. The 
Joule-Thomson coefficient itself at one atmosphere, as given by 
Vogel and Noell, is 0*277®, and from Bradley’s work 0*268®. The 
equation gives 0*261®. An explanation of the discrepancies in the 
observed Joule-Thomson numbers is suggested which assumes 
that at the low pressure surface of the plug a temperature drop is' 
superposed on the Joule-Thomson temperature change due to the 
momentary persistence of the fine gas streams issuing from the 
pores of the plug and their subsequent expansion. It is shown 
that this effect would produce a large apparent pressure coefficient, 
since the specific effect of the velocity-peraistence-effect is shown 
to vary inversely as the pressure. The value of the measured Joule- 
Thomson effect at 0® and one atmosphere pressure is given as 0*303 
by Hoxton, whilst that deduced from the high pressure measure¬ 
ments of Bradley and Hale is 0*268, as compared with 0*261 cal¬ 
culated by the equation of state. The Joly constant-volume 
specific heats of air are considered, and it is shown that a correction 
is required to compensate for the increased specific heat of the 
copper sphere used by Joly to contain the air. The corrected 
Joly values are shown to be independent of pressure, which fact 
coiffirms the validity of the form of the air equation of state em¬ 
ployed. As a further consequence, it is pointed out that at low 
pressures the Joule-Thomson effect must vary inversely with the 
absolute temperature. Another important consequence is that the 
constant volume air thermometer scale reads directly on the absolute 
scale and therefore requires no correction. J. F. S. 

Simple Methods for the Determination of Melting Points 
and Critical Temperatures. The Melting Point of Arsenic. 
W. Hbike (Z, amrg, Ghem., 1921, 118, 254).—In a paper under 
the above title, Rassow (A., 1921, ii, 164) quotes the author’s 
determination of the melting point of arsenic, 830®. The author 
points out that later work gave a value 814*5®, which is more 
trustworthy (A., 1916, ii, 248). E. H. R. 

Theory of Concentrated Solutions. Separation of Solids 
from Organic Mixtures. J. Timmeemaks {Bull. Soc. chim. 
Belg., 1921, 30, 276—290; cf. A., 1909, ii, 388).—From a study of 
experimental data in the literature relating to the freezing points 
of binary organic mixtures, it is concluded that deviations from 
the behaviour of ideal mixtures cannot in aU cases be accounted 
for by assuming combination between the components or poly¬ 
merisation, as suggested by Dolezalek and others (A., 1909, ii, 22; 
also Ikeda, A., 1908, ii, 932). It is necessary to t^e into account 
also certain physical factors, in the sense of van der Waals’s theory, 
in particular for systems of limited mutual solubility. A pro¬ 
visional scheme of classification of binary organic liquids is based 
on ph^weal and physical factors. 
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Freezing-pdnt data respecting numerous binary mixtures con¬ 
taining benzene as the crystaUsing component were compared 
with the ideal curve obtained by plotting T and C from the thermo¬ 
dynamic equation: logs G^Q{TQ — T)l2T^Ty in which Q is 
the molecular heat of fusion of the component which separates, 
C is the number of molecules of the latter per 100 molecules of the 
mixture, T is the temperature at which this component separates, 
and Tq is the solidifying point of the same substance in the pure 
state (cf. Washburn, “Introduction to the Principles of Physical 
Chemistry,"’ 1915, ch. 14). Experimental data for many of the 
mixtures agreed well with the curve, especially where the two 
components were closely related and not of widely different chemical 
character. Deviations from the curve in the direction of the axis 
of composition might reasonably be attributed to combination 
between the components, but deviations in the other direction 
could not in all cases be due entirely to polymerisation, and it is 
shown that they are to be expected if mixed crystals separate or 
if the components are not completely miscible in all proportions 
(cf. Kohnstamm, A., 1911, ii, 93). Similar considerations apply also 
to boiling-point curves, but abnormalities are here more i^quent 
than with freezing-point curves. In many cases where the boiling- 
point curve is convex towards the axis of composition (cf. Dolezalek, 
he, cit.)f the assumption of polymerisation sufficient to account for 
the abnormality appears inadmissible (for example, for carbon 
tetrachloride, benzene, toluene, etc.), and here again the results 
may be due to the existence of a range of immiscibility. This 
explanation was verified in a number of cases, the suspected 
mixtures separating into two liquid phases when their temperature 
was lowered sufficiently, by means of liquid air or solid carbon 
dioxide. ' j. H. L. 

The Temperature of the Vapour Arising from Boiling 
Saline Solutions. George Haeker (J. Roy, Soc, New South 
Wales, 1920, 218--226; of. Sakurai, T., 1892, 61, 495).— 

Experiments with solutions of calcium chloride boiled in a hypso- 
meter either by direct flame or by steam blown in, the only jacketing 
of ^e vapour column being by the slightly cooled issuing vapour, 
indicate that the vapour coming from a boiling solution has a 
higher temperature than the vapour from the boihng pure solvent, 

W. G. 

A Simple Receiver for Fractional Distillation under 
Diminished Pressi^. E. J. Williams (Chem, News, 1921, 
* j 266).—A simple receiver for fractional distillation under 

reduced pressure, working on the principle of that of Lothar Meyer, 
w figured and described. It is constructed with a small distillation 
flask, a small wide-necked tap funnel, and an adapter. W. G; 

The Separation of Miscible Liquids by Distillation, 
Arthur Felix Dueton (T., 1921, 119, 1988—1994), 
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Temperatttre Correction in Bomb Calorimetry. N. H. 

EngsteOm {Tehn, Tidshr. Kemi Berg,, 1921, 51, 18—21),— 
formula is evolved for the correction of tempe:|;ature in bomb 
calorimetry. This formula is for general use where the tedious 
calculations by the application of the classical equation of Begnault- 
Pfaundler is not absolutely necessa^. It is given as follows: 
jfc=(l—V. The order and significance of the letters are the 
same as in the Regnault-Pfaundler equation. This new formula 
was tested by a large number of determinations and its error falls 
within the limits ±0*001—0*003°. The error was seldom as high 
as ±0*003°. Chemical Abstracts. 

Constitution and Heats of Combustion. F. Otto H. Binder 
(Chem, Zeit„ 1921, 45, 1114—1116; cf. A., 1921, ii, 241, 435).— 
In continuation of the method previously described {loc. cit.) for 
calcidating the heat of combustion of a substance from its consti¬ 
tutional formula, the author has worked out from a consideration 
of a large number of hydrocarbons the average value of the follow¬ 
ing : Hydrogen atom attached to carbon 55560, carbon-carbon 
linking 16258, one carbon valency 24495, compared with 24240, 
the value obtained by calorimetric experiments on wood charcoal. 
The heat of combustion of a compound accordingly equals 
cH X 55560 ±i/X 24240 ±2X34170, where cH is the number of 
carbon valencies bound to hydrogen, y the number not bound to 
either hydrogen or oxygen, and z the number of free carbon valencies. 
From consideration of hydrogen cyanide, cyanogen, and acetonitrile, 
a mean value for one carbon-nitrogen valency of 35301 cal. is 
obtained. G. F. M. 

Absolute Value of the Energy of the Linkings between 
the Atoms of Compounds. M. Padoa {Oazzetta, 1921, 51, 
ii, 239—245).—The method of calculation used by Fajans (A., 1920, 
ii, 354) is substantially that employed by the author (A., 1919, 
ii, 96), who, however, assumed the value 42 Cal. for the heat of 
sublimation of diamond and graphite indicated by Thomsen’s 
results, whereas Fajans, on the basis of relationships established 
by Griineisen between the heat of sublimation of a solid monatomic 
element and the ratio of atomic heat to the coefi&cient of thermal 
expansion, concluded that the heat of sublimation of carbon is at 
least 275 Cal. per gram-atom. In spite of the large difference 
between these two values, both authors conclude that the ener^ 
of the linkings between the carbon atoms is almost the same in 
diamond and in aliphatic hydrocarbons. It seems probable that 
neither of the above two values is the correct one, and the author 
considers 150 Cal. to be more nearly the truth; Kohn (A., 1921, 
ii, 302) arrives at values similar to this. Steiger’s results (A., 
1920, ii, 355, 735) are also discussed. 

Taking the value 150 Cal. for the heat of sublimation of 1 gram 
atom of carbon and 81*3 Cal. for the heat of dissociation of 1 gram 
molecule of hydrogen, the energy of the C-C linking is calculated 
for the aromatic and aliphatic hydrocarbons previously considered. 
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The results show that the energy of the linking increases from 
simpler to more complex compounds. The differences of the 
values referred to graphite and to diamond vary from 6 to about 
7% and are small considering that the side of the hexagon is 
6*2x10^® cm. in benzene and 1*45x10“® cm. in graphite. 

The energy of the simple linking in ethane is 69*9 Cal., that of 
the double linking in ethylene, 2 X 59*65 Cal., and that of the triple 
linking in acetylene, 3x53*33 Cal. The heat of combustion of 
acetylene (3 mols.) being 938*4 Cal. and that of benzene vapour 
783*3 CaL, the difference between the three triple linkings and the 
nine simple linkings is 155*1 and that between one triple linking and 
three simple linkings hence 51*7 Cal.; the numbers just given for 
ethane and acetylene lead to the value 49*7 Cal. The absolute 
values of the double and triple linkings are, therefore, positive and 
unsaturated hydrocarbons all highly exothermic when formed 
from the free atoms. These considerations have been extended 
to various endothermic reactions, such as the formation of hydrogen 
telluride, the formation of cyanogen from carbon and nitrogen, 
the formation of nitrous and nitric oxides, the results indicating 
that, in all probability, all compounds must be formed from free 
atoms with generation of heat. T. H. P. 

Compressibility of Benzene, Liquid and Solid. Theodore 
W. Richards, Edward P. Bartlett, and James H. Hodges 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1538—1542).—The compressibility 
of liquid benzene has been determined at 20°, solid benzene at 0°, 
and toluene at 0° and 20°, using a steel piezometer previously 
described (Richards and Bartlett, A., 1915, ii, 229). It is found 
that the compressibility of solid benzene at 0°, (Av/APi'o)j», is 
0*0000305 over a pressure range 100 to 500 megabars. Incidentally, 
the compressibility of liquid toluene at 0° over the same pressure 
range was found to be 0*0000618. A new determination of the 
compressibilit;^ of liquid benzene at 20° confirmed satisfactorily 
the previous determination made in a glass piezometer (Richards 
and Shipley, A., 1916, ii, 376), giving the value 0*00007207 for the 
same range. The compressibility of solid benzene is shown to be 
less than half that of liquid benzene at the same temperature. 
Thus another case, suppoi’ting the majority of those investigated, 
is found in which the solid shows a much smaller compressibility 
than the liquid (A., 1915, ii, 518). No interpretation of this result 
is offered at present. J. F. S. 

Relative Volumes of the Chemical Elements. Hawkswobth 
Collins (Chem, News, 1921, 122, 76—77, and 123, 95—97).—A 
continuation of previous work (A., 1921, ii, 168). In the first part, 
a table is given of the relative volumes and the densities of a number 
of organic compounds, the latter quantity is compared with the 
experimentally determined values. The calculated results are 
based on the hypothesis previously put forward by the author. 
In the second part, a further long list is given. It is shown that 
the experimental facts obtained from the examination of 76 mole- 
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oules demonstrates that one relative volume of hydrogen is 16*26 
at 16" whether, a, Br, I, NHg, NOg, SH, CgHj, C^H, COgMe, COgEt, 
COgPr, CO 2 H or —OH be displaced; in this case — OH=13^29. 
In a fisher series of 24 compounds, the relative volume of hydrogen 
is 12*22 at 16" for the same replacements, OH=10*21. The methyl 
group has a volume 31*67 at one end of a chain and 28*64 at the 
other end. When an atom of hydrogen the volume of which is 
16*26 is displaced by methyl, the volume of the latter is 31*67, and 
when the ^splacement occurs with hydrogen 12*22, the volume 
of the methyl is 28*64. The two valencies of carbon concerned are 
distinguished by the fact that one (first position) has hydrogen 
with a volume 16*25 and the other (second position) has hydrogen 
with a volume 12*22. J. F. S. 

Atomic and Molecular Volumes at the Absolute Zero. II. 

W. Hebz (Z. anwg, Chem., 1921, 119, 221—*224).—In a previous 
paper it was shown by Lorenz and Herz (A., 1921, ii, 536) that 
the molecular volumes of alkali salts reduced to absolute zero are 
smaller than the sums of the volumes of the constituent atoms, 
similarly reduced according to the law of corresponding states. 
The inquiry has been extended to a number of simple inorganic 
compounds other than salts. In the hydrogen compounds the 
molecular volume is smaller than the sum of the atomic volumes, 
but the difference becomes smaller with increasing molecular 
weight. In the halogen acids, for example, these differences are, 
HF, 7*52; HCl, 3*09; HBr, 1*09; HI, 0*01. In the trihaloids of 
the elements of the fifth group, however, the molecular volume is 
greater than the sum of the atomic volumes. The molecular volumes 
are also calculated from the dielectric constant by the Clausius- 
Mossotti equation y=jD—l/D+2.if/d. The values obtained are 
sometimes greater and sometimes smaller than the actual molecular 
volumes. The divergences may be due to association in the liquids. 

E. H. R. 

Surface Tensions and Densities of Liquid Mercury, Cad¬ 
mium, Zinc, Lead, Tin, and Bismuth. Thobfin R. Hogness 
(/. Amer, CJiem, 80 c,j 1921, 43, 1621—1628).—The densities of 
liquid zinc, cadmium, tin, lead, and bismuth have been determined 
at various temperatures and the following values obtained: zinc 
d=6*69—0*00097(^-419), lead d=10*71—0*00139(^-327), cad- 
mium d=8*02—0*00110(^—320), bismuth d= 10*07—0*00126(^— 
269), and tin d=7*01—0*00074(^—232). The surface tension for 
mercury and the above-named molten metals has been determined 
by the Cantor drop pressure method for a series of temperatures. 
The values of the surface tension may be calculated by the following 
equations : mercury r=467—0*043(^+39)—0*000386(<+39)*, bis¬ 
muth r=378—0*063(^—269), cadmium r=630—0*066(^—320), 
lead r=444—0*077(^—327), tin r==631—0*080(^—232), and zinc 
r^768—0*090(^—419). It is shown that there is no appreciable 
difference between the surface tensions of mercury in diy air, 
hydrogen, and a vacuum. J. F. S. 
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Relationship of the Internal Friction of Organic liquids 
to other Properties. W. Herz {Z. EleJdrochem,^ 1921, 27, 
618—621).—In the case of a large number of simple non^associated 
organic liquids an approximately constant relationship exists 
between the surface tension and the critical pressure. This re¬ 
lationship is y,:pc=Q=^6xlO^ in which y, is the surface tension 
at the boiling point and pc the critical pressure. Between the 
surface tension and the internal friction (rjg), both at the boiling 
point, the approximate relationship y,: 10® exists. It is 

also shown that the two expressions, Jlfy,/T,d,=const, and 
id,/y,=const., both hold for non-associated organic liquids, where 
M is the molecular weight, L the latent heat of vaporisation, and 
dg the density at the boiling point Tg, In the case of the former 
equation, the constant value varies between 6*7 X10* and 11*3 X10*, 
whilst in the latter the value is between 2*0x10* and 3*2x10*. 
Two relationships connecting the internal friction and the critical 
temperature respectively with the molecular refractivity are de¬ 
duced. These have the form const, and K)gMRITg= 

const., where MR is the molecular refractivity. The constant in 
the first case varies between 1*1x10"* and 1*7x10"* and in the 
second case between 1*6 x 10"* and 3*2 X10"*. If n is the number 
of atoms in a non-associated liquid, the quantity ’qgnITg is con¬ 
stant and has a value between 0*86 X10"* and l*39x 10"*. Finally, 
it is shown that VcVsITg and VeVs/Tc are both constant for the 
same class of organic liquid. In the first case the value varies 
between 9*0 X10"® and 12*6 X10"®, and in the second case between 
6*8 X10"® and 8*0 X10"®. J. F. S. 

Theory of Brownian Movement. Gitstav Jageb (Sitzungsber. 
K. Akad. Wiss, Wien, 1919, [2a], 128, 1271, 1298; from Chem, 
ZerUr., 1921, iii, 833).—Stokes's law is held to be inapplicable in 
the case of Brownian movement. It is shown from consideration 
of mechanical examples that if this law holds, osmotic pressure 
must be exerted as a continuous force and the consequences of 
Einstein’s equation for Brownian movement and the calculation 
of molecular size fiom diffusion are justified. The distribution of 
energy for particles of any number of molecules may be obtained 
from Maxwell’s law directly by gradual building up of groups from 
molecules. The velocity of particles relative to the liquid medium, 
including their Brownian movement, is only to a small degree 
dependent on their mass. G. W. R. 

Influence of Water-content on the Adsorption-capacity of 
an Active Charcoal. Heinrich Herbst {Biochem. Z., 1921, 
118, 103—119).—The highest adsorption is obtained with dry 
charcoal. For practical purposes 10% of water is not harmful, 
since the presence of water has a catalytic effect. H. K. 

Absorption of Gases by Crystals. R. Seeligeb and K. 
L ap k amp (PhysiM. Z., 1921,22, 663—667).—Partly or completely 
dehydrated zeolites have the power of absorbing gases in large 
quantities. The absorption of a mixture of neon and helium, 
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nitrogen, oxygen, methane, nitric oxide, carbon dioxide, acetylene, 
hydrogen, and ammonia by dehydrated chabaeite (CaAl 2 Si| 0 i 9 , 6 H 20 ) 
has been examined at 0 ® under a series of pressures from 0 ® to 
760 mm. It is shown that, with the exception of hydrogen, the 
amoimt of gas absorbed is greater the higher the critical temperature 
of the gas. The following volumes of gases in c.c./gram of chabasite 
at 0® and 760 mm are absorbed. Neon 25% + helium 75%, 4-10; 
niirogen, 6-89; oxygen, 8*32; methane, 15*18; nitric oxide, 
25*67; carbon dioxide, 39*60; acetylene, 66*46; hydrogen, 82*22, 
and ammonia, 180*69. The adsorption curves can be approxi¬ 
mately reproduced by the formula in which a and 1 /n 

are constants. All gases except nitric oxide, ammonia, and impure 
acetylene can be entirely removed from the crystals by lowering 
the pressure. The results do not indicate whether the absorbed 
gases are adsorbed according to the usual conception of the term, 
or whether they enter into the structure of the crystal lattice. 
In favour of the pure adsorption are the qualitative character of the 
adsorption isotherm, the connexion between the critical tempera¬ 
ture and the amount of absorption, and the effect of reducing the 
pressure. Further, the connexion between l/n and the critical 
temperature also indicates a pure adsorption. On the other hand, 
the large absorption of hydrogen and the difficulty experienced 
in removing nitric oxide, ammonia, and impure acetylene from the 
’crystals point to the view that the absorbed gases enter into the 
crystal lattice in the position occupied by the water before 
dehydration. J. F. S. 

Graphic Deductions with regard to the Dissociation of 
Weak Electroljrtes. N. Schoorl (JBec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 
616—620).—^An expression is deduced from Ostwald’s dilution law 
which gives approximately correct values for the degree of ionisa¬ 
tion of weak electrolytes. Such approximation is depicted graphi¬ 
cally in contrast with the calculated values. H. J. £. 

The Redissolution of a Salt during the Isothermal Evapora* 
tion of a Solution. Etienne Rengade [Compt. rend., 1921, 
173, 1080—1081; cf. A., 1921, ii, 93).—reply to Raveau (cf. 
A., 1921, ii, 682). W. G. 

Formulm for the Solubility of certain Salts in Aqueous 
Ethyl Alcohol and Water. W. D. Treadwell (Helv. Chim. 
Acta, 1921, 4, 982—991).—^Attempts are described to devise a 
mathematical expression for the diminution of the solubility of a 
salt in water by the addition of alcohol on the assumption that 
the solvent action is exerted by the water alone, and that its extent 
is lessened by its dilution with the alcohol. Consideration is con¬ 
fined for the present to substances which are almost insoluble in 
absolute alcohol. In these circumstances, the solubility is expressed 
by the equation h^L^Cik, in which is the solubility of the salt 
in pure water, the concentration of the water in the solvent, 
and k a proportionality factor of the approximate ord^, 1 . The 
results calculated from this formula (f;a=: 0 * 88 ) are in harmony with 
the experimental data for the solubility of potassium chlorate in 
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mixtures of alcohol and water at the atmospheric temperature, 
at 30®, and at 40®. The influence of temperature, therefore, is 
manifest essentially in the alteration of the value, Within 
certain limits of alcoholic concentration, similar obswvations are 
made with potassium nitrate, but, in this case, the value of k does 
not appear to be so independent of the temperature. At 14*5®, 
the solubility of potassium chloride is represented satisfactorily by 
the expression when A=0‘93, but at 30° and 40® a distinct specific 
action of the alcohol is observed which causes a variation in the 
value of h with varying alcoholic content of the solution. This 
specific action is also in evidence in the cases of sodium chloride, 
etc., more noticeably, of ammonium sulphate. 

The remarkable independence of the value of h of the tem¬ 
perature in the case of potassium chlorate and, to a more limited 
extent, in that of potassium nitrate points to the conclusion that 
alcohol behaves merely as an inert diluent. may therefore be 
expressed as a function of the temperature and replaced by the 
expression aK*' in which a and n are empirical constants and K 
is the ionisation product of water X10^*. The solubihty of potass¬ 
ium chlorate in any mixture of alcohol and water between 12° 
and 40® is given by the expression: L=8*4xir®^.(7ix0*88= 
7*4*iL°^xC'S.. That of potassium nitrate, sodium chloride, potass¬ 
ium chloride, potassium sulphate, and lead nitrate can be calcu¬ 
lated satisfactorily if a constant value is given to but, in the 
case of sodium chloride a distinct linear variation of the exponent 
is noticeable which, if taken into consideration, permits a very 
exact calculation of the observed values. The solubility of non- 
ionised mercuric chloride caimot be calculated accurately if w is 
assumed to be constant. H. W. 

Application of Ideal Solution Equations to Dilute Aqueous 
Solutions. James Kendall (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
1391—1396).—A theoretical paper in which it is shown that the 
present method of applying the fundamental ideal solution equation 
to dilute aqueous solutions, particularly in the vapour pressure 
and freezing-point depression equations, leads to certain incom¬ 
patibilities, which have been pointed out and discussed. It is 
also shown that the discrepancy disappears when due notice is 
taken of the fact that the vapour pressure of water at the ordinary 
temperature must be ascribed practically entirely to its uni-molecular 
fraction, the shift in the equilibrium (HgO)^ :;z!: g'HgO on addition 
of a solute counterbalancing the effect of the association on the 
molecular fraction. Some fundamental etrors in the present 
application of ideal osmotic pressure and freezing-point depression 
equations to dilute aqueous solutions have also been pointed out 
and corrected. J. p. g. 

Factors ASectmg the Stability of Additive Compounds in 
Solution and their Influence on Ionisation Equuibria. I. 

James Kendall and Paul M. Gross (J, Amer, Chem, Soc., 1921, 
43,1416--1426).—^In an earlier paper (Kendall, Booge, and^drews, 
A., 1918, ii, 36, 37), it is postulated that the formation of solvent- 
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solute complexes is a pre-requisite to ionisation in solutions. On 
this assumption, it should be possible to predict the degree of 
dissociation in any given solution from (a) the stability of the 
complexes with respect to their components, and (b) the instability 
of the complexes with respect to their ionisation products. The 
first of these points has been dealt with m detail in previous papers 
(Hoc. cit), and the rul^ formulated have here been extended to 
the association *of pure liquids. In the present communication 
the study of the second point—^the factors affectmg the ionic dis¬ 
integration of solvent-solute complexes in solution—has been 
commenced. These generalisations are shown ^ to be in excellent 
qualitative agreement with the experimental data of earlier in¬ 
vestigators. A more stringent test of their validity is furnished 
by careful conductivity determinations on specially selected systems 
(of. following abstract). The connexion between the ionisation 
hypothesis presented here and the views of Abegg and Bodl&nder, 
on the one hand, and of Werner, on the other, has been shortly 
examined and some points of difference have been indicated. 

J. F. S. 


Compound Formation and Specific Conductivity in 
Solutions of the Types, Acid-Ester, Acid-Ketone, and 
Acid-Acid. James Kendall and Paul M. Gross (J. Amer. 
Chem, Soc., 1921,43,1426—1439).—Complete specific conductivity- 
composition curves have been produced for fourteen systems of 
the types, acid-ester, acid-ketone, and acid-acid, at 25®. The 
substances employed are all liquids, and the specific conductivity 
of these was taken as the test of purity. It is shown that this 
property is far more sensitive to small amounts of impurities than 
the melting point or boiling point; the specific conductivity at 25® 
is found for the substances named to be: ethyl acetate, < 1X10'®; 
ethyl benzoate, <1x10“®; benzyl benzoate, <1x10“®; acetone, 
5*8x10“®; acetophenone, 5*5x10'®; acetic acid, 2*4x10“®; 
propionic acid, <1x10'®; monochloroacetic acid, 1*4x10'® (60®); 
trichloroacetic acid, 6*2x10'® (60®), and formamide, 4x10'®. 
These results are from one-third to one-six hundred and twentieth 


of the previous best values. The conductivities of solutions of 
the above-named types are, in general, considerably in excess of 
those of the pure components, and increase uniformly with increas¬ 
ing diversity in character (that is, in the positive or negative nature 
of the constituent radicles) of their components. The results 
obtained have been correlated with those derived from freezing- 
point measurements on similar systems, and the validity of the 
fundamental relationships between compoimd formation and 
ionisation in solutions (see preceding abstract) has been confirmed. 
The maximum specific conductivity in no case corresponds with a 
composition of the system which is the same as that of an isolated 


compound 

CCL-CO«H 


following compounds 


isolated: 


v>v>x8 COoH,CHs-COoEt, m. p. -27®; C0L-C0oH,CeH.-C02Et, m. p. 
-23®; CCl 3 *CO.H,^ 5 -Ca-C 7 H-, m. p. 11*9®; CCl 3 -COoH,COMePh, 
m. p. 20®; m. p. —8®. 


uH,COMePli 
J. P. S. 


VOL. oxxn. u. 
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Prediction of Solubility in Poler Solutions. James Kendall, 
Arthttr W. Davidson, and Howard Adler (J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 
1921, 43, 1481—1502; cf. preceding abstracts).—The various 
factors inducing deviations from the ideal solubility curve in polar 
solutions have been critically discussed, and it has been shown that 
the predominant disturbing factor is additive compound formation 
between the components of the solution. In previous papery 
(loc, cit>) it has been shown that the extent of such compound 
formation in any series is dependent on the diversity in character 
of the constituent radicles of the components, the basis of the 
diversity being the relative position of the variable radicles in the 
E.M.F, series. Ionisation, furthermore, has been found to increase 
uniformly with compound formation. These generalisations have 
been employed to predict solubility relationships in systems of 
various t 3 rpes. It has been shown that: (a) for a given solute 
in a series of different solvents, increasing solubility and increasing 
compound formation proceed in parallel, (6) for a series of different 
solutes of high melting point in a given solvent, increasing solu¬ 
bility and increasing compound formation also proceed in parallel 
at low temperatures. Illustrations of these rules for non-aqueous 
and aqueous solutions have been presented which indicate their 
agreement with the facts of experiment. . A general discussion of 
solubility relationships in systems of increasingly complex nature 
(for example, RX—^HX; RX—^HgO; RX—R'X—^HgO) has been 
made, and the rules deduced for the simpler types of systems have 
been found to be applicable, to a limited extent, to the more com¬ 
plex types. For example, (a) salts of a very weak base exhibit 
increasing hydrate formation and increasing solubility in water 
as the acid radicle X diverges from OH'; salts of a very weak 
acid show the same behaviour as R diverges from H. (b) The 
increase in the solubility of a sparingly soluble salt in water on 
addition of a second salt containing a common ion, due to complex 
salt formation, is dependent on the diversity’of the variable radicles. 

J. F. S. 

Solubilities of Acids in Aqueous Solutions of other Acids. 

James Kendall and James C. Andrews (J, Amer, Chem, 8oc., 
1921, 43, 1545—1560; cf. preceding abstracts).—Solubility curves 
liave been produced for hydrogen sulphide, boric acid, benzoic 
acid, and salicylic acid in aqueous solutions of hydrogen chloride 
of a series of concentrations and also for the same acids, except 
hydrogen sulphide in aqueous solutions of nitric acid. The changes 
of the specific conductivity of the solvent acids, due to the presence 
of the weaker acids in solution, has also been investigated. The 
results obtained, together with those of previous investigators, 
have been critically discussed in connexion with the rule established 
previously (loc. cit.), that compound formation between acids in 

S irs increases in extent with increasing diversity of acidic strength. 

e predicted and observed solubility curves for systems of various 
types have been compared, and satisfactory agreement, in general, 
has been obtained. The conductivity results also fall into line in 
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most oases. Certain abnormalities, however, do appear in particular 
systems, which are probably to be explained by the water entering 
into the equilibria in some as yet undefined way, J. F. S. 

The Influence of Pressure on l^ontaneous Crystallisation. 

Mbinhard Hasselblatt (Z. anorg, Uhem., 1921, 119, 353—364).— 
Experiments were made to determine the influence of pressure on 
the number of nuclei developed during spontaneous crystallisation 
at different temperatures (cf. Tammann, A., 1898, ii, 330). Ex¬ 
periments were made with betol, piperine, and papaverine, and it 
was found that increased pressure, up to 1000 kilos, per sq. cm., 
had the same effect on nuclei formation as on melting point. At 
1000 kilos, the m. p. of betol is raised from 93° to 122-9°, and the 
temperature of spontaneous crystallisation was raised by a closely 
corresponding amount. In the case of piperine, the temperature 
of maximum formation of nuclei was raised from 35° to 70° by 
increasing the pressure from 1 to 1000 kilos, per sq. cm., and in the 
case of papaverine from 40° to 60°. The form of the curve showing 
the variation of number of nuclei with temperature was similar 
at both pressures. The maximum number of nuclei is doubled 
at the higher pressure in the case of piperine, but in the case of 
papaverine it is about the same at 1 kilo, and ICKK) kilos, per sq. cm. 

E. H. R. 

Crystallisation Velocity under High Pressure. Meinhard 
Hasselblatt (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 325—352).—The con¬ 
ditions determining crystallisation velocity at normal pressure 
have been recorded by Tammann (A., 1898, ii, 425; 1899, ii, 272, 
548). For examining the effect of pressure on crystallisation 
velocity, a modified form of an apparatus described by Tammann 
was used Kristallisieren und gchmelzen,’’ p. 165). The substances 
studied were thymol, phenyl salicylate, benzophenone, apiole, cal¬ 
cium nitrate tri- and tetra-hydrates, cadmium nitrate tetrahydrate, 
mixed crystals of calcium and cadmium nitrates, guaiacol, form- 
anilide, benzoic anhydride, w-iodonitrobenzene, and benzylaniline. 
In general, the effect of pressure, up to 2000 kilos, per sq. cm., 
was remarkably small. In two cases there was an increase in 
crystallisation velocity of 43% and 18% respectively, but in most 
cases a slight fall, the greatest being 49% at 1000 kilos, per sq. 
cm. As the increased pressure has also the effect of raising the 
melting point considerably, for instance by 27*4° at 1000 kilos, in the 
case of phenyl salicylate, and the crystallisation temperature limits 
are raised proportionately, it can be concluded that the real effect of 
pressure alone is always to decrease the maximum crystallisation 
velocity. The influence of other substances on the crystallisation 
velocity of benzophenone was not appreciably affected by pressure. 

E. H. R. 

Recrystallisation Produced by Annealing. Paul Gaubbrt 
{Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 1089—1092).—From a study of the be¬ 
haviour of crystals of vanillin at a temperature slightly below their 
melting point and of substances like parafBn wax or cetin, which 
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give malleable crystals in the neighbourhood of their melting 
point, it is shown that reorystallisation is, as a rule, only possible 
if the crystals are sufficiently malleable for certain mechanical 
actions to modify their crystalline system. There is then pro¬ 
duced, as it were, a slow pol 3 unorphic transformation, with, however, 
this difference, that in hammer-hardened substances there may 
remain some intact crystals which will act as nuclei to start the 
recrystallisation. W. G. 

Crystal Structure and Atomic Constitution. I. P. Niggli 
(Z. Kryat, Min., 1921, 56, 12—45; from Ghem. Zentr., 1921, iii, 
g 33 — 834 ).—discussion of the bearing of crystal structure on 
atomic constitution in the light of existing crystallographic data. 
Qystal sjnnmetry with a known arrangement of atoms in the 
lattice implies also a certain minimal symmetry in the structure 
of the component atoms. A volume effect must follow from the 
actual effective size of atoms, as, for example, in the series formed 
by the carbonates of calcium, magnesium, ferrous iron, nickel, 
and cobalt, all of which have the calcite structure. From a con¬ 
sideration of published crystallographic data, the univalent metallic 
elements may be arranged in two series, namely, a principal series, 
lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, and csesium and a sub¬ 
sidiary series, copper (univalent), silver, and gold (univalent). 
Molecular volume does not increase continuously with electron 
number but shows periodicity. Similar results are given by 
bivalent and tervalent metallic elements. With higher valencies 
the periodicity in molecular volumes tends to disappear (cf. Bragg, 
A., 1920, ii, 537). G. W. R. 

Crystal Structure and Atomic Constitution. II. P. Niggli 
(Z. Kryst. Min., 1921, 56, 167—190; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, 
iii, 83^—835).—A continuation of an earlier discussion (see pre¬ 
ceding abstract) of the relations between crystal structure and 
atomic constitution. The theories of Kossel, Vegard, LcAvis, 
Langmuir, Lacomble, and Kohlweiler imply certain assumptions 
as to atomic structure. The periodicity in atomic volumes akeady 
noted is related to the arrangement of electrons in the atom. 
Whilst crystal form is connected with chemical constitution, iso¬ 
morphism in its widest sense is a geometrical rather than a chemical 
effect. A comparison of the volume relationships in series of 
c^stalline “ isosteric ” compounds permits a comparison of the 
effective sizes of atoms of differing valency, whereby it appears 
that atomic size diminishes with increase of valency. G. W. R. 

Investigation of Crystal Space Lattices by means of 
Rdntgen Rays : a Simple Rdntgen Tube. Walter Gbrlach 
(Physikal. Z., 1921, 22, 557—559).—The lattice constant, a, has 
been determined for magnesium oxide, calcium oxide, strontium 
oxide, and barium oxide. In all cases the substances are shown to 
be regular and belong to the sodium chloride type. The values 
of a recorded are MgO, 4 204; CaO, 4'762; SrO, 5*100; BaO, 
5'47. Making use of the Debye-Scherrer method, it is shown that 
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the ions of magnesia are both bivalent. The lattice of fluorspa^r 
has been redetermined and the structure put forward by .Bragg 
confirmed. The lattice constant is found to be a =^5*452A.U. ± 
0*2%. Various forms of silicon have been examined and shown 
to be crystallographically similar. The lattice is of the diamond 
type and has the constant a=6*400x lO”*® cm.±0*2%. The trans¬ 
port of anti-cathode material towards the cathode has been con¬ 
sidered. It is shown that after using a Siegbahn-Hadding tube 
for a prolonged period a deposit of the anti-cathode material is 
found on the cathode in the form of small crystals. In the case 
of aluminium cathodes, the crystals were well-formed cubes of 
1 mm. edge. In the case of copper cathodes the transport of 
material takes place in the ionic form, and is not in any way to 
be regarded as a distillation. The amount of material transported 
is in accordance with the dimensions of the ionic stream. 

A Rontgen tube is described in which a portion of the outside wall 
serves as the metallic hemisphere constituting the cathode, whilst 
the anti-cathode is situated at the geometrical centre of the hemi¬ 
sphere. The Rontgen rays pass through a number of holes in the 
cathode which is rendered air-tight by suitable cements. 

J. P. S. 

The Theory of Resistance Limits in Mixed Crystals. 

G. Masing {Z, anorg, Chem,, 1921, 118, 293—308).—It has been 
held by Tammann (A., 1919, ii, 398) that the existence in binary 
mixed crystals of resistance limits to the attack of chemical agents 
which react witli one constituent but not with the other provides 
a proof that the two kinds of atom in the mixed crystals are 
regularly distributed on a space lattice. The author shows that, 
making certain assumptions, it can be proved by the mathematical 
laws of probability that resistance limits will occur if the atoms 
are irregularly distributed on the space lattice. The limits cal¬ 
culated are not the same as those found experimentally,> but they 
depend on certain simple arbitrary assumptions made with respect 
to the manner in which the solvent attacks the mixed crystals, 
and these may be insufficient. The work is only intended to show 
that the mere existence of resistance limits is no proof of the 
regular distribution of the atoms in the mixed crystals. 

E. H. R. 

Coagulation of Colloids by Electrolytes. Humphrey D. 
Murray {Chem, News, 1921, 123, 277—279).—A general review 
of the work within recent years on the coagulation of colloids by 
electrolytes. J. P. S. 

]^inetic and Static Coag^ation Measurements of Suspen- 
so|ds. Priedrich Vincenz von Hahn (Z. Ehktrochem,, 1921, 
271 501—505).—A general discussion of the various kinetic and 
st4tic methods of measuring the coagulation of suspensoids with 
th^ object of ascertaining the suitability or otherwise of these 
methods for determining the relative stability of the sols. A new 
method of determining the stability by coagulation is described. 
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The apparatus consists of a long consisting of a narrow 

tube and a‘ wide tube; the wide tube terminates at its lower end 
in a tap and extends slightly beyond the cross-piece joinmg the 
two tubes which is closed by a tap. In making a determination, 
the tap is closed and the wide limb filled with water and the narrow 
tube with the sol, both to the same height. The tap is now opened, 
and the levels adjust themselves; if now a portion of the disperse 
phase owing to coagulation reaches the continuation of the longer 
tube, the density of the sol is changed and the meniscus commences 
to move. The time which must elapse before this movement of 
the meniscus begins is characteristic of the stability of the sol. 
Two other, rather more sensitive, methods based on the same 
principles are described. J. F. S. 

The Equilibrium in the Reduction of Nickel Chloride by 
Hydrogen. E. Berger and G. Crut (Compt rend,, 1921, 173, 
977 — 979 ).—^Within wide limits the equilibrium of the reversible 
reaction NiCL+Ho^^Ni+SHCl, is determined accurately by the 
formula 29642/4-571T~r75 log T-*-0006T2/4-571+log2)+log 
[a2/(100—a)]=iL, taking the heat of reaction from left to right 
as —30700 cal. at 15° and the value of K as 5*93. The equilibrium 
concentrations are the same in whichever direction the reaction 
proceeds. W. G. 

An Explanation of Liesegang’s Rings. Hugh McGuigan 
(Science, 1921, 54, 78—80).—^When a minute drop of silver nitrate 
solution is placed on a gelatin gel containing potassium dichromate, 
there is an immediate formation of a circle of silver chromate 
about which is a sharply demarcated zone of influence from which 
the chromate has been removed. The Liesegang ring formation 
when a larger drop of silver nitrate is used is explained as follows : 
Silver chromate is formed and a clear zone results in the gelatin 
by the attraction of the chromate to the silver. Beyond this 
zone of influence, the chromate is fixed and remains so unless an 
attraction force is exerted. The silver nitrate now wanders on 
through the ring into the clear zone until it is sufficiently close to 
the chromate gelatin to exert an attraction which again draws the 
chromate and forms another ring and clear zone. At the same 
time the chromate exerts a “ pull ” on the silver and the ring is 
formed where the forces are balanced. Again it may be presumed 
that to start the chromate moving will require a greater forced than 
to keep it moving after the movement has commenced; conse¬ 
quently the second ring is separated from the first. With Wch 
succeechng ring the concentration of the silver is less and)this 
also will operate to remove the succeeding rings farther apart. 
As a requisite for ring formation the precipitate form^ must be 
permeable to the liquid solution used, in this case silver nitrate. 

Chbmioal Abstracts. 

Preparation of Nitroanisole from Nitrochlorobenzebe. 
A. V. Blom (Helv, Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 1029—1036).—The acton 
of 0 - or p-nitrochlorobenzene on sodium methoxide in the presence 
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of methyl alcohol has been studied and by a combination of different 
titrations it has been possible to determine the rate of formation 
of each component of the change (cf. A., 1921, ii, 497), Below 
70°, the reducing action of intermediately formed alkoxide is so 
slight as to be practically negligible. The yields of nitrophenol 
ethers and the rate of reaction depend, not only on temperature 
and time, but also on the quantity and composition of the solvent. 
Accelerating factors increase the yield of ethers if they do not 
also accelerate the subsidiary reactions. High alcoholic concen¬ 
tration and a minimum amount of solvent are favourable in this 
respect. The use of temperatures higher than 70° or of a large 
excess of alkali is disadvantageous on account of the increased 
production of dichloroazoxybenzene or nitrophenol. The possi¬ 
bility of the hydrolysis of the ether formed need not be taken 
into account, and the whole of the alkali may therefore be added 
at the commencement of the operation. ^ H. W. 

The Theory of Reaction Velocities. N. R. Dhar {Z, anorg. 
Chem.y 1921, 119, 177—178).—In criticising Lewis's theory, 
Lindemann (A., 1920, ii, 743) states that the inversion of sucrose 
by acids, which should proceed 10^® times as fast in sunlight as 
in the dark, is not accelerated at all by light. The author has 
found that a solution of sucrose in tropical sunlight is completely 
inverted even in absence of acids, whilst in presence of hydro¬ 
chloric acid the inversion is distinctly accelerated by sunlight. 
These observations therefore confirm the theory of Lewis in a 
qualitative manner. Reactions which have a large temperature 
coefficient are those most sensitive to light. E. H. R. 

Rates of Hydrolysis of the Rare Earth Carbonates and the 
Serial Order of the Rare Earth Elements. Paul H. M.-P. 
Brinton and C. James (J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1921, 43, 1446— 
1451).—The relative rates of hydrolysis of the carbonates of 
ytterbium, thulium, yttrium, dysprosium, terbium, gadolinium, 
europium, samarium, neodymium, praseodymium, lanthanum, and 
cerium have been determined. An equivalent quantity of the 
carbonate of each of the earths was dissolved in a definite quantity 
of water and treated with the theoretical quantity of sodium 
carbonate and boiled. The carbofi dioxide evolved was collected 
during half-hour periods and measured, and from the results the 
percentage hydrolysis calculated. In the case of lanthanum and 
cerous carbonate anomalous behaviour is displayed inasmuch as 
the whole of the carbon dioxide is evolved in the first half-hour 
and consequently on plotting percentage hydrolysis against the 
time of boiling they give horizontal line curves, whilst the curves 
for the other elements are slowly rising curves, slightly convex 
to the time axis. The curves place the elements, with tne excep¬ 
tion of the two named, in the order of their basicity. The position 
tjbus assigned to yttrium agrees with the solubilities of its com¬ 
pounds, whilst previous determinations of basicity have not done 
sp. The increasing order of basicity of the ten elements concerned 
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is mven as: ytterbium, thulium, yttrium, dysprosium, terbium, 
gam>linium, europium, samarium, neodymium, and praseodymium, 
A short discussion on the serial order of the rare earth elements is 
given. J* I'* S. 

The Explosion of Acetylene and Nitrogen. I. William 
Edward Garner and Ejchimatsu Matsuno (T., 1921, 119, 
1903—1914). 

Velocity of Decomposition of Mono- and Di-substituted 
Malonic Acids. August L. Bernoulli and Heinrich Jaku- 
Bowicz (Hdv. Ghim. Acta, 1921, 4, 1018—1029).—In extension of 
the work of Bernoulli and Wege (A., 1919, ii, 503), the rate of de¬ 
composition of malonic, diallylmalonic, diethylmalonic, phenyl- 
malonic, benzylmalonic, ethylmalonic, tartronic, mono- and di- 
chloromalonic, and dibromomalonic acid has been measured at a 
variety of temperatures. 

The relative effect of the different substituents as established 
by Bernoulli and Wege {he, cit,) at 100° is found to be maintained 
at all temperatures investigated. As mono-substituents, bromine, 
chlorine, and hydroxyl accelerate the decomposition of malonic 
acid in order of decreasing effect. The temperature curves of the 
mono-substituted acids diverge from one another with increasing 
temperature, without, however, intersecting. The temperature 
curves of the di-substituted malonic acids (from 80° upwards) 
remain parallel to one another and to that of malonic acid so that 
the latter behaves as ‘‘ symmetrically di-substituted.'' Two 
similar substituents depress the rate of decomposition greatly, 
even when the latter is accelerated by the same substituent acting 
singly. The retarding action becomes more marked with increase 
in mass of the substituent; this is particularly noticeable with 
dibromomalonic acid. The effect of substitution in the case of 
di-substitution is the result of two component actions, (a) a specific 
effect which is obvious in the case of mono-substitution, and (6) a 
symmetry effect which depends on the mass and not on the electro¬ 
chemical charactei of the radicle or atom. H. W. 

Influence of Neutral Salts on the Hydre^sis of Ethyl 
Formate. Alexander Bernard Manning (T., 1921, 119, 
2079-2087). 

The Maximum Stability of Esters of Carboxylic Abids. 

Karl Gustav Kari^sson {Z, anorg. Ghent,, 1921, 119, 69—96).— 
Experiments were made to determine the influence of hydrogen- 
ion concentration on the stability of methyl acetate and eohyl 
acetate. The experiments were carried out at 85*55° and 75*40°. 
The ester was heated in aqueous solution in presence of a “ buffer " 
salt (sodium acetate) in a sealed quartz tube for a known time. 
The hydrogen-ion concentration was determined by direct measu5*e- 
ment before and after the experiment and the amount of hydrolyi^us 
was determined by titration with barium hydroxide solution. The 
velocity constant was calculated from the usual unimolecular 
^uation. In the case of methjjrl acetate, the lowest velocitjr eppr 
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stant, that is, the greatest stability, was found at 85*65® with 
Pg=4*70, and in the case of ethyl acetate, Ph==5*1. The presence 
of neutral salts, sodium chloride, or potassium nitrate had no efEect 
on the position of the point of maximum stability. The curves 
obtained by plotting the velocity constants as ordinates against 
the Ph values descend to a minimum at the Ph representing maxi¬ 
mum stability, but they are not S3mimetrical about this point, rising 
more steeply on the alkaline side. It follows that H- and OH- 
ions cannot have the same hydrolytic activity (cf. Wijs, A., 1893, 
ii, 364; 1894, ii, 82). What function the reaction velocity is* of 
the H- and OH-ions cannot yet be determined. Neutral salts 
increase the reaction velocity in alkaline solution, that is, when 
Ph is high, by increasing the acidity, but on the acid side of the 
point of maximum stability they have much less effect. 

E. H. R. 

Preparation and Hydrolysis of Benzyl Esters. E. H. 

VoLWiLBR and E. B. Vlibt (J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1672— 
1676).—The comparative rates of hydrolysis of certain benzyl 
esters were determined in order to obtain a basis for the correlation 
of chemical properties and physiological aotion. The rates of 
hydrolysis of these benzyl esters increase in the following order : 
salicylate, benzoate, stearate, cinnamate, acetate, succinate, and 
fumarate. The rate of hydrolysis of the benzyl group in benzyl 
aceto-oxybenzoate is of the same order as in benzyl salicylate. 

W. G. 

The Influencing of Catalysts and Specifically Active 
Catalysts. Karl W. Rosenmxjnd and Fritz Zbtzsche (Per., 
1921, 54, [P], 2885—2888; cf. A., 1921, ii, 320, 392, 393).—A 
reply to the criticism of Abel (A., 1921, ii, 642). H. W. 

Catalytic Action at Solid Surfaces. VII. Influence of 
Pressure on the Rate of H 3 rdrogenation of Liq^mds in the 
Presence of Nickel. E. F. Armstrong and T. P. Hilditch 
(Proc, Boy. Soc., 1921, [A], 100, 240—252; cf. A, 1921, ii, 582; 
1920, ii, 608).—The influence of pressure on the rate of absorption 
of hydrogen by pinene, ethyl cinnamate, ethyl linoleate, linolein, 
linolenin, geraniol, terpineol, oleic acid, citral, and carvone in the 
presence of nickel has been investigated. The results fall into 
three deflnite groups : (i) Normal. In the absence of substituent 
groups of the type mentioned below and in the presence of suflicient 
nickel (generally as long as at least 0*1% of nickel is present) the 
ethylenic union is hydrogenated at a rate which is in almost exact 
proportion to the absolute pressure of the hydrogen. To this 
group belong ethyl cinnamate, ethyl linoleate, and pinene. (ii) 
Subnormal. At very low concentrations of catalyst (for example, 
0*01—0*02% of nickel calculated on the organic compound) the 
increase in the rate of hydrogenation becomes less than proportional 
to the increase in pressure. The compounds which absorb hydrogen 
most readily are in general more prone to show the sub-normal 
effect when the concentration of the catalyst is diminished, and it 
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is especially marked in the case of multi-ethylenic compouads 
such as derivatives of linoleic or linolenic acid or citral, although 
at low concentrations of catalyst it is also shown by ethyl cinna- 
mate. (iii) Abnormal, If the unsaturated compound contains 
another group which has affinity towards nickel (but is not open 
to hydrogenation), it is found that increase in hydrogen pressure 
causes an increase in the rate of hydrogen absorption in greater 
than simple proportion to the altered concentration of the hydrogen. 
This is observed with unsaturated alcohols and carboxylic acids; 
the carboxyl group tends to produee the nickel salt and hydrogen, 
although at 180° the equilibrium is moving in the direction of 
reduction, whilst with the alcohol there is a tendency toward 
dehydration. On the other hand, unsaturated aldehydes and 
ketones show a normal reduction with increase in the hydrogen 
concentration. In general, an increase of the hydrogen concentra¬ 
tion causes a directly proportionate increase in the rate of hydro¬ 
genation, provided that there are no disturbing factors; the 
increase of hydrogenation becomes abnormally large if other groups 
active toward nickel, but not open to hydrogenation, are also 
present. The nature of the unsaturated organic compound has a 
determining influence on the effect of the hydrogen concentration. 

J. F. S. 

Catalysis of the Mutarotation of Dextrose by Metals. 

William Edwabd Garner and Douglas Norman Jackman 
(T., 1921, 119, 1936—1948). 

Oxidation Cat£dysis. I. L. Karczag (Biochem. Z., 1921, 
117, 69—86).—group of colouring matters was subjected to the 
action of hydrogen peroxide under various experimental conditions 
in the presence of iron, copper, cobalt, manganese, nickel, and 
platinum salts. The conclusion is drawn that the first four metals 
named have a two-fold action, like that of catalase and oxydase 
respectively, whilst the two latter have only an oxydase-like action. 

H. K. 

Magnitude of Atoms. Theodore W. Richards {J. Amer. 
Chem, Soc., 1921, 43, 1584—1591).—A theoretical paper in which 
it is pointed out that the contraction suffered during combination, 
taken in connexion witli the compressibilities of the elements 
combined, makes possible an approximate estimate of the bulk 
occupied by the several constituents in a compound. Calculations 
are made of the diameters of the atoms of the halogens and the 
alkali metals in the alkali haloids when the following values in 
Angstrom units are obtained : (a) in chlorides, chlorine, 2*8; lithium, 
2’3; sodium, 2*9; potassium, 3*5; rubidium, 3*8; caesium, 3*8; 
(b) in bromides, bromine, 3*1; lithium, 2*4; sodium, 2*9; potass¬ 
ium, 3*5; rubidium, 3*8; caesium, 3*7; (c) in iodides, iodine, 3*4; 
lithium, 2*6; sodium, 3*1; potassium, 3*7; rubidium, 3*9; caesium, 
3*8. These values lie about half-way between the values obtained 
by Bragg and Lande. Emphasis is placed on the importance of 
considering the compressing effect of the affinities concerned in 
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making any oomparison of atomic volume. A series of volumes of 
the individual halogen and alkali metal atoms in alkali haloids 
is given in the paper. J. F. S. 

Analysis of the Atomic Structure. A. Datjvillibb {CompL 
rend., 1921, 173, 1077—1079; cf. A., 1921, ii, 669).—A table is 
given showing the number of internal electrons and the number 
of quanta for each layer in the heavy atoms, and these data are 
discussed. A periodic table is given illustrating the author’s theory 
of electronic structure of the elements, and from it, it is shown 
that the chemical analogy of the different elements depends, not 
only on the number of superficial corpuscles, but also on the sub¬ 
jacent electronic layer. The table enables the transformations 
that will be observed in the X-spectrum of the light elements to 
be foretold. W. G. 

Langmuir’s Theory of the Arrangement of Electrons in 
Atoms €uid Molecules. Charles R. Bury (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1921, 43, 1602—1609).—^A theoretical paper in which an 
alternative has been suggested to the fourth postulate in Lang¬ 
muir’s arrangement of electrons in atoms and molecules (A., 1919, 
ii, 328). TMs avoids the necessity of postulating cells in the 
structure of the atom, and leads to different structures for the 
elements of higher atomic weights than that of neon. It is claimed 
that the application of Lewis and Langmuir’s octet hypothesis of 
valency to these structures gives a better explanation of the 
chemical properties of the higher elements than can be obtained 
from Langmuir’s structures. J. F. S. 

Motion of Electrons in Gases. J. S. Townsend and V. A. 
Bailey {Phil. Mag., 1921, [vi], 42, 873—891).—^An account is 
given of the method of finding the velocities of electrons in gases, 
and the application of the results to determine some properties 
of gaseous molecules. The paper also contains the results of a 
large number of experiments which have been made on the motion 
of electrons in hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen with ranges of 
forces and pressures similar to those used in experiments with 
air. J. F. S. 

New Type of Sodium Lamp for Polarimetry. Harold 
A. Fales and Jacques C. Morrell (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 
43, 1629—1630).—^A sodium lamp for use in all cases where a 
continuous sodium flame is required is described. The lamp 
consists of a small alundum thimble supported by nickel or nichrome 
wire in the flame of a Meker burner. The molten sodium chloride 
contained in the thimble slowly percolates through the pores of 
the thimble, so that the flame is continuously fed by sodium chloride 
vapour. J. F. S. 

Rotary Burner with Fixed Gas Connexion. Georg Locke- 
MANN {Z. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 694—596).—A modification of 
the rotary burner previously described (A., 1921, ii, 447) enables 
an ordinary Teclu burner with a non-flexible gas connexion tc be 
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tised. The burner tube is fitted into the hub of the horizontal 
pulley, and is continued on the upper side by a tube bent four 
times at right angles and jointed in the central vertical limb, so 
that the upper portion can be twisted round to bring the gas outlet 
to any desired distance from the axis of rotation of the pulley. 
A fitting is also provided to fix on the top of the burner tube to 
give an oblique instead of a vertical flame. G. F. M. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Molecular Volumes, Physical Properties, and Molecular 
Models of the Halogens. F. A. Hej^glein (Z. anorg, Chem,, 
1921, 118, 165—171).—It has been shown by Biltz (A., 1921, 
ii, 437, 487) that there is a linear relation between the molecular 
volumes of the halogens and of their compounds. It is now shown 
that there is likewise a linear relation between the atomic volumes 
of the halogens at their boiling points and others of their physical 
properties including melting point, boiling point, critical point, 
latent heat of fusion or of evaporation, and normal potential; 
also between the molecular volumes of the halogen acids at the 
boiling point and many other of their physical constants. Owing 
to the close similarity in structure of the different halogen atoms, 
their properties are determined principally by the atomic radius. 
In contrast with most groups of the periodic system, the molecule 
of a halogen element has an especially simple structure; it can 
be represented diagrammatically by two cubes having a common 
edge, with the valence electrons situated at the comers. 

E. H. R. 

The Catalytic Formation of Hydrogen Chloride from 
Hydrogen and Chlorine without Explosion. Bernhard 
Neumann [with Bergdahl, Broy, and Karwat] (Z. angew. Chem., 
1921, 34,613—^620).—^AU non-explosion methods for the S 3 mthesis of 
hydrogen chloride gas yield a product contaminated with chlorine. 
Hoppe, who fet suggested the use of metallic chlorides as catalysts 
to this reaction employed the chlorides of aluminium, tin, and 
zinc in concentrated solution at a temperature of 130°. A repetition 
of his work has shown that, under the most favourable conditions 
and with a very slow current of gas not more than 70% conversion 
is obtained. The reaction is favoured by an increase of concen¬ 
tration and of temperature, but a practical limit is set to the latter 
by the point at which evaporation becomes rapid. The author 
has used solid chlorides and higher temperatures. The hydrogen 
and chlorine were generated electrolytically in separate cells in 
the same electric circuit, passing into a mixing flask containing 
water and thence to a quartz tube in the shape of a pipette filled 
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Tdth granules of quartz impregnated with the selected chloride 
and heated. The emerging gases were absorbed in a 10-buIb 
potash tube. The mixed gases were shielded from light and drawn 
through the apparatus by uniform slight suction, fluctuation of 
pressure being a source of explosions. With a low gas velocity, 
a complete conversion was effected by magnesium chloride at 
300®, by calcium chloride at 305®, by aluminium chloride (which 
at this temperature is almost entirely decomposed) at 350®, and 
by quartz unimpregnated by any salt at 380®. Conversion was 
improved by w^arming the mixing flask to 50®, with the effect of 
adding 1 mol. of water to each mol. of hydrogen chloride, this 
temperature being an optimum. The dilution of the gases with 
oxygen had at 380® no influence on the reaction. The reactions 
aa+HgO^ClOH+HCl, ClOH+Hg^HaO+HCl are considered to 
occur, removal of the hydrogen chloride generated being facilitated 
by the partly dissociated chlorides. C. I. 

Sulphate-free Sulphites for Standard Sntohur Diosdde 
Solutions. S. Lantz Shenbfield, Frank C. Vilbrandt, and 
James R. Withrow (Chem. and Met Eng,, 1921, 25, 953—955).— 
Pure sodium sulphite heptahydrate was prepared by passing care¬ 
fully purified sulphur dioxide into a solution of sodium carbonate 
to saturation, adding the requisite amount of sodium carbonate to 
transform the resultant sodium hydrogen sulphite into the normal 
sulphite, and cooling the solution to 0®, whereby a crystalline meal 
of the heptahydrate was obtained. All the operations were carried 
out in the absence of oxygen and the damp crystals were found to 
be free from sulphate. They were placed in a desiccator over 
sulphuric acid and sodium pyrogallate was used as oxygen absorbent. 
Although every precaution was taken to exclude air leakage, the 
crystals after one week contained 7-52% of sodium sulphate deca- 
hydrate. Similar oxidation occurred in the preparation of pure 
dry calcium sulphite, and the opinion is expressed that in both 
cases this is due to autoxidation of the salt. It is concluded that 
the validity of all investigations in the literature based on the 
preparation of sulphate-free sulphite for use as a sulphur dioxide 
standard is doubtful. A. R. P. 

Polythionic Acids and Polythionates. E. H. Riesekfeld 
and G. W. Feld [Z, anorg, Chem,, 1921, 119, 225—^270 ).—A 
method has been devised for estimating the proportions of tri-, 
tetra-, and penta-thionates together in solution with sulphite, 
thiosulphate, and sulphate, and the method has been applied to 
the study of the formation and stability of the polythionates. The 
hexathionio acid described by Debus (T., 1888, 53, 278) does not 
exist. The total polythionic acids can be determined by treat¬ 
ment in neutral solution with a mercuric salt, when four equivalents 
of sulphuric acid are produced for each molecule of pol;^hionate, 
for instance: 2 S 50 e"+ 2 Hg-+ 4 H 20 = 2 HgS+ 4 S 04 "+ 8 H-+ 4 S. 
The acid can then be titrate. Altemativdy, the polythionates 
can be oxidised with bromine in alkaline solution; the whole of 
the sulphur is oxidised to sulphate and is precipitate and weighed 
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SA barium sulphate. The trithionate is estimated by boiling 
solution with an excess of copper sulphate, when the following 
reaction occurs: S30fl"+Cu**+2H20=CuS+2S04"+4H*. The 

copper sulphide is filtered, ignited, and weighed as cojyer oxide. 
When boiled with excess of alkali, the polythionates form thio¬ 
sulphate and sulphite thus: 2S3O0"+6OH'=S2O3"+4S(V'+ 

3 H 2 O; 2S40e"+60H'=3S203"+2S03"+3H20; 2S50e+60H;= 

5S20o"+ 3H20. The sulphite and thiosulphate formed are estim¬ 
ated by titration with iodine. By applying three of these reactions, 
data can be obtained from which to calculate the proportions of 
tri-, tetra-, and penta-thionate present. 

The interaction between hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide 
was studied by leading a current of the former, as gas, into an 
aqueous solution of the latter at 0°, until a definite ratio of thh 
reacting substances was present in solution. The total poly- 
thionate was estimated after sixty hours. The optimum ratio for 
polythionate formation was 2SO2: IH2S. On the other hand, with 
the ratio 2H2S: SOg, all the sulphur was precipitated in the elementary 
form. Evidence was obtained that, immediately after the prepar¬ 
ation of a solution in the ratio 2SO2: HoS, an intermediate com¬ 
pound is formed which can be precipitated at a low temj^rature as 
the barium salt; in solution, this changes to barium thiosulphate. 
The proportion of tri- and tetra-thionic acids formed (determined 
after fourteen days) depends on the sulphur dioxide concentration, the 
formation of tetrathionic acid being favoured by low concentration. 
The proportion of pentathionic acid is, however, practically con¬ 
stant. These results are contrary to those obtained by Heinze 
(A , 1919, ii, 334). The sulphuric acid which is always formed 
reaches a maximum near the commencement of the reaction; it 
must therefore be formed from the intermediate compound, not 
by oxidation of the polythionic acids. 

Of the three polythionic acids, the tetrathionic acid is the least 
stable and decomposes relatively quickly into tri- and penta¬ 
thionic acids. The trithionic acid decomposes more slowly with 
formation of sulphur dioxide, whilst pentathionic acid decomposes 
only in the course of months with separation of sulphur. The 
order of stability is the same in neutral as in acid solution; in 
alkaline solution all the polythionates decompose quickly into 
thiosulphate and sulphite. 

The phenomena observed are explained on the assumption that 
the above intermediate compound is a hydrate of the unknown 
sulphur monoxide, SO. This is stable in acid solution for a time, 
but in neutral or alkaline solution quickly forms thiosulphate. 
In acid solution, it slowly polymerises to pentathionic acid. By 
combination with sulphurous acid it forms tri- and tetra-thionic 
acid: 3S0+H2S03=H2S40e; S0+2S02+H20=H2S30e. By 
hydrogen sulphide, it is reduced to sulphur. E. H. R. 

The Preparation of Hydrogen Selenide from Metallic 
Selenides. L. Moser and E. Doctor (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1921, 
118, 284—^292).—^The selenides of magnesium, aluminium, iron, 
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and zinc were prepared in a similar manner to the corresponding 
tellurides (this voL, ii, 48) by passing selenium vapour over 
the heated metal in a vacuum. The aluminium and magnesium 
compounds were also prepared by direct combination of the metal 
with selenium in a crucible, starting the reaction between the 
mixed components with a burning magnesium wire. All the 
products were considerably contaminated with metal except 
aluminium selenide, which, prepared by the latter process, was 
practically pure. Aluminium selenide, AlgSeo, forms a light brown 
powder, unstable in air, and magnesium selenide, MgSe, is very 
similar. Zinc selenide, ZnSe, is citron-yellow and iron selenide, 
FeSe, is black and metallic; both are stable in air. 

Hydrogen selenide was prepared in an apparatus similar to that 
used for hydrogen telluride, by dropping the metallic selenide 
slowly into acid. The best results were obtained using aluminium 
or magnesium selenide. The gas was liquefied at the temperature 
of a solid carbon dioxide-ether mixture and by revaporisation 
was obtained pure. It is not decomposed by daylight in the 
liquid or gaseous form, but is sensitive to ultra-violet fight. Dry 
oxygen has no action on the dry gas, but in presence of moisture 
decomposition is rapid. E. H. R. 

Selenious Acid and Heteropolyselenites. Arthur Rosen¬ 
heim and Leonhard Krause (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1921, 118, 177— 
192).—A large number of heteropolyselenites with vanadates and 
molybdates have been described by Prandtl and others (A., 1907, 
ii, 477; 1912, ii, 167; 1916, ii, 333), who described numerous well- 
crystallised salts which, however, had variable compositions 
according to the conditions of preparation. These compounds 
have been re-examined with a view to determine whether they 
may not have a semi-colloidal constitution similar to that of the 
periodates (A., 1919, ii, 508). Experiments were first made to 
determine the state of aggregation of selenious acid in aqueous 
solution. Depression of the freezing point of water indicated slight 
association, which has a tendency to decrease with time. The 
dissociation was determined by the hydrogen-ion concentration 
method and from the electrical conductivity, the results obtained 
being 4*85.10“^ and 3*45.10”® respectively. These results are taken 
to be consistent with the presence of associated (H 2 Se 03)2 mole¬ 
cules in solution. 

The method of estimating selenious acid by heating with potass¬ 
ium iodide and hydrochloric acid and distilling the iodine over 
into potassium iodide was improved by the addition of phosphoric 
acid to the hydrochloric acid. This prevents the formation of 
selenium iodide, which may be the cause of low results. It was 
also found that selenious acid may be accurately titrated with 
sodium hydroxide; the best indicators are, for the formation of 
NaHSeOg, p-nitrophenol, and for complete neutralisation to 
N^SeOj, thymolphthalein. 

Lithium selenite forms the hydrate 4 Li 2 Se 04 , 3 H 20 ; its solubility 
has a negative temperature coefiScient. 
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MolyhdoedmUeB .—^The oomposition of molybdoselenites was found 
to depend on the ratio of molybdate to selenious acid in the solution 
from which they were precipitated. When less than 1 mol. of 
selenium dioxide was present to 1 mol. of molybdate, the potassium 
and barium salts corresponded with 2 R 20 , 2 Se 0 ^ 5 Mo 03 a;jl^O and 
the ammonium salt with 3 (NH 4 ) 20 , 2 Se 02 , 8 Mo 03 , 6 H 20 . Witn more 
than 1 mol. of selenium dioxide per mol. of molybdate in solution, 
salts were obtained in which the proportion of base was variable, but 
the ratio Se02: MoOo was always very nearly 1:1. The ammonium 
salt, 2 (NH 4 ) 20 , 5 Se 02 , 5 Mo 03 , 8 H 20 , white, microscopic prisms, 
was obtained by adding 15 mols. of selenium dioxide to a saturated 
solution of ammonium paramolybdate. The potassium salt, 
^0,2Se02,2Mo03,3*5H20, 
forms microscopic prisms, and the barium salt, 
Ba0,2Se02,2Mo03,7H20, 
a white, crystalline precipitate. 

Vanadioselenites .—^Vanadioselenious acid has the composition 
4Se02,3V20g,10H20. An extensive series of experiments showed 
that, as the concentration of selenious acid in the mother-liquor 
increased from zero to 6N, the ratio of Se02 to VgOg in the solid 
phase increased from 4 : 3 to 5*5 : 3. Similar behaviour was shown 
by the ammonium vanadioselenites having the approximate formula 
3 (NH 4 ) 20 , 12 Se 02 , 8 V 205 . It is concluded that the variable 
composition of the vanadic acid compounds is due to the formation 
of adsorption compounds, although in the case of the molybdic 
acid compounds this is not no clearly demonstrated. E. H. R. 

The Preparation of Hydrogen Telluride from Metal 
Tellurides. L. Moseb and K. Ebtl (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1921, 118, 
269—283).—new method for preparing metal tellurides was 
devised which consisted in distilling tellurium at a low pressure 
(8 mm.) over the hot, finely divided metal. In this way the 
tellurides of magnesium, MgTe, aluminium, A^Teg, iron, FeTe, 
and zinc, ZnTe, were prepared. The aluminium compound was 
obtained in an almost pure state; it is a blackish-brown, lustrous, 
amorphous substance, decomposing in the air with formation of 
tellurium hydride. The other teUurides were all more or less 
contaminated with excess of the respective metal. Magnesium 
telluride forms a brown, sintered mass, iron telluride is grey and 
metallic, and zinc telluride is pale brown. The last two are stable 
in air. For the preparation of hydrogen telluride a special apparatus 
was designed, in which the powdered metallic telluride was dropped 
very gradually into acid in an atmosphere of nitrogen. Aluminium 
telluride proved the most suitable substance from which to generate 
the gas, and hydrochloric acid the best acid to use. The yield 
of gas obtained under the best conditions was more than 80% of 
the theoretical. The gas was liquefied by passing through a tube 
immersed in a mixture of solid carbon dioxide and ether. In the 
liquid state hydrogen telluride is very sensitive both to daylight and 
ultra-violet light, but the dry gas is quite stable in light. The dry 
gas is, however, immediately oxidised by oxygen. E. H. R. 
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The Preparation of Telluric Acid. Julius Mbyee and 
Hanns Moldenhaubb (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 132—184).— 
Telluric acid can be prepared in a pure state and in almost theoretical 
yield by oxidation of tellurium tetrachloride with chloric acid. 
Tellurium (10 grams) is boiled with 10 c.c. of nitric acid and 3 c.c. 
of hjrdrochloric acid until completely dissolved. To the hot 
solution is added gradually a concentrated solution of 9 grams of 
chloric acid and the solution is boiled until no more chlorine is 
evolved. A slight excess of chloric acid is added to avoid forma* 
tion of any explosible chlorine oxide. The solution is filtered 
through asbestos and concentrated by distillation in a vacuum 
on the water-bath, thereby removing chlorine. The telluric acid 
c^n be crystallised out by the addition of concentrated nitric 
acid, collected, and finally freed from chlorine and nitrogen oxides 
by diymg in a /acuum. It is obtained as a crystalline, snow- 
white powder, readily soluble in water, having the composition 
HeTeOe- E. H. R. 

Vapour Pressures of Ammonia-Salt Solutions. R. 0. E. 

Davis, L. B. Olmstead, and E. 0. Lundstrum (J. Amer. Chem, 
Soc., 1921, 43, 1580—1583; cf. this vol., ii, 66 ).—^Vapour 
pressure curves have been constructed for the following solutions : 
Ca(N 03)2 22*48%, NH 3 19*18%, HgO 58*34%; Nal 32*34%, NH, 
16*06%, H 2 O 51*60%; NH^^-CNS 77*84%, NH. 22*16% ; NH.NOo 
33*7^^ NH 3 18*82%, HgO 47*48%; CaCl 2 12*9%, NH 3 22*9%, 
H 2 O 64*2%; Ca(N03)2 55*8%, NH 3 25*77%, H 2 O 18*43%; 

NH 3 28*15%, HgO 71*85%; Nal 64*88%, NH 3 26*02%, H 2 O 
8*20% over the temperature range —16° to 40°. It is shown 
that solutions of ammonium nitrate in ammonia and ammonium 
thiocyanate are very corrosive to iron and steel, the calcium 
chloride-ammonia solution is less corrosive, and calcium nitrate- 
ammonia, and sodium iodide-ammonia solutions show no immediate 
corrosive action. Calcium nitrate-ammonia solutions seem to be the 
most promising of these solutions for practical use as an absorbent 
for ammonia in the synthetic ammonia process. J. E. S. 

The Action of Metals, such as Copper and Zinc, on an 
Aqueous Solution of Ammonium Nitrite. N. R. Dear (Z. 
anorg, Chem,^ 1921, 119, 174—176).—The action of a solution 
containing ammonium nitrite on copper was attributed by Hof¬ 
mann and Buhk (A., 1921, ii, 43) to the hydrolysis of the nitrite 
with formation of free nitrous acid. The observation that the 
metal is attacked even in presence of urea, however, renders this 
explanation improbable. Further, solutions of other nitrites such 
as zinc nitrite, which are hydrolysed as much as ammonium nitrite, 
do not attack copper. The activity of the ammonium nitrite is 
probably related to its instability and ready decomposition into 
nitrous oxide and water. E. H. R. 

The Structure of Pyrophosphoric Acid. III. D. Balareff 
(Z. anorg, Chem,, 1921,118, 123—130; cf. A., 1916, ii, 446; 1917, 
ii, 467).—^In previous papers it has been shown that there is a good 
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deal of evidence in favour of the unsymmetrical structure of pyto- 
phosphoric acid. The synthesis of the pyro-acid by combination 
of the ortho- and meta-acids in sulphuric acid would give added 
support to the hypothesis of an unsymmetrical structure, but 
attempts in this direction were not successful, even in acid con¬ 
taining 16% of free sulphuric anhydride. 

The change of colour of the salt NaAggPgO^ from white to yellow 
on heating has been attributed to its decomposition into NaP08 
and Ag 8 P 04 , but it is now shown that this does not occur, the 
colour change being probably due to some physical change in the 
salt. 

No evidence as to the structure of the pyro-acid could be gained 
from a study of the dehydration of dihydrogen phosphates of 
alkali metals. The potassium salt heated at 244° loses water and 
changes to the acid p 3 a'ophosphate, K 2 H 2 P 2 O 7 ; the rubidium salt 
behaves in the same way. The sodium salt loses water very slowly 
at 180° and in the course of about one hundred and seventy-eight 
hours becomes completely converted into Na 2 H 2 P 207 . The products 
of further dehydration at a higher temperature depend on the 
water vapour pressure. In moist air at 305°, only soluble meta¬ 
phosphate is formed, whilst in dry air at 330° about 75% of the 
metaphosphate formed is insoluble. 

Phosphoryl bromide dehydrates orthophosphoric acid to 
pyrophosphoric acid, but not to the meta-acid. The action is a 
complex one, and depends on the temperature and proportions of 
the interacting substances. 

A dilute solution of an alkali pyrophosphate, after prolonged 
boiling, shows the presence of orthophosphate, proving that hydra¬ 
tion occurs slowly. E. H. R. 

Iso- and Heteropoly-acids. XVII. Polyborates in Aqueous 
Solution. Arthur Rosenheim and Felix Leyser (Z. anorg, 
Chem.y 1921,119, 1—38).—An attempt was made to prepare simple 
and complex polyborates with the object of comparing these with 
salts of other acids such as telluric, antimonic, periodic, plumbic, 
and stannic acids, which show semi-colloidal properties. Methods 
for the quantitative estimation of boric acid were examined. 
The polarimetric method, depending on the influence of boric acid 
on the optical rotation of tartaric acid, is of limited application 
on account of the disturbing influence of salts or other substances 
present in solution. Titration with sodium hydroxide in presence 
of mannitol, using phenolphthalein as indicator, gives trustworthy 
results. Free boric acid in the presence of borate can be detected 
by boiling a sample of the substance for some minutes with dry 
acetone, ffltering, evaporating the filtrate on a watch glass, moisten¬ 
ing with a few drops of methyl alcohol, and igniting, when the 
characteristic flame coloration is given if free boric acid is present. 

An investigation of the equilibrium in the system Na 20 -B 20 o- 
H 2 O at 0 ° confirmed the existence of the three salts, Na 20 ,B 203 , 8 H 20 , 
Na 20 , 2 B 208 , 10 H 20 , and Na 20 , 6 B 208 , 10 H 20 . Sodium penta- 
borate can readily be crystallised from solutions containing NagO 
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and 626 ^ in the ratio 1 :5, but sometimes only crystals of borax 
are obtained, probably because the pentaborate is metastable at 
ordinary temperatures and borax is the less soluble salt. Potassium 
pentaborate, K 20 , 6 B 20 o, 8 H 20 , is a well-defined, characteristic 
salt, separating from solutions in which the ratio B 2 O 8 : KOH is 
3 : 1 or higher. Its solubility is very low, not much greater than 
that of potassium perchlorate. Potassium monoborate crystallises 
with 8 H 2 O at 0 °, with 2 - 5 H 20 at 30°. Rubidium pentaborate is 
very similar to the potassium salt, but crystallises with IOH 2 O. 
Thallium pentaborate, like the potassium salt, crystallises with 
8 H 2 O, but is more soluble than the latter. Guanidine forms a 
diborate crystallising in elongated prisms with 4 H 2 O and a penta¬ 
borate with 8 H 2 O. 

Experiments on the dehydration of pentaborates showed that, 
in the general formula R 20 , 5 B 203 ,xH 20 , two molecules of water 
are probably constitutively combined. Conductivity experiments 
indicated that in dilute aqueous solution the pentaborate anion 
is hydrolysed into the diborate anion and boric acid. In presence 
of great excess of boric acid this hydrolysis is prevented, and the 
specific conductivity of sodium pentaborate at 0 ° appears to be 
85% of that of sodium diborate. Experiments on the hydrogen- 
ion concentration of solutions containing varying ratios of NaOH 
to B 2 O 3 confirm the existence of a pentaborate ion in concentrated 
solution. 

The pentaborate ion appears to form complex anions with a 
number of metals. Whilst borax solution immediately precipitates 
zinc or cadmium hydroxide from a solution of a salt of the metal, 
sodium pentaborate does not. Cobaltous hydroxide dissolves in 
sodium pentaborate solution to form a red solution in which, 
although alkalis do not readily precipitate it, the cobalt is in the 
kation. When this solution is oxidised with hydrogen peroxide, 
however, some cobaltic oxide is precipitated and a yellow solution 
is formed containing a complex cobalt anion. Nickel, chromium 
(Cr"')f manganese (Mn"), and copper also appear to form complex 
anions. A very small quantity of a copper compound was isolated, 
having approximately the composition 2Na2O,4CuO,12B2O3,50H2O. 

E. H. R. 

The Atomic Weight of Carbon. E. Moles (Anal. FIs. Quim., 
1921, 19, 255—^259).—The value 12*005 for the atomic weight of 
carbon given by Richards and Hoover (A., 1915, ii, 96) is held to 
be based on an erroneous value for the atomic weight of sodium. 
The value 12*000 is claimed to be more exact. G. W. R. 

The Oxidising Properties of Carbon Suspensions. F. 

Feigl (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 305—309).—^The oxidising 
effect of blood charcoal was studied in a qualitative manner by 
boiling solutions of different oxidisable substances with a sus¬ 
pension of the charcoal. In acid solution, hydrogen sulphide was 
oxidised to sulphuric acid, potassium iodide to iodine, mercurous 
salts to mercuric, oxalic acid to carbon dioxide. In alkaline solu- 
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tion, potassium iodide was oxidised to iodate, alkaline sulphides 
and sulphites to sulphate, cuprous and cupric sulphides to copper 
sulphate, cobalt sidphide to sulphate, potassium chromite to 
chromate. Sodium thiosulphate was unacted on in alkaline or 
neutral solution, and sodium nitrite was unafiected in alkaline 
solution. A quantitative study of the oxidation of tervalent 
chromium to chromate was made, after a method had been 
devised for removing from the solution a product, formed by the 
interaction of the charcoal and potassium hydroxide, which liberates 
iodine from potassium iodide. This was accomplished by boiling 
with potassium permanganate and removing the excess with 
hydrogen peroxide. The experiments showed that the proportion 
of chromate formed increased with the proportion of charcoal 
used, but that, with a constant quantity of charcoal, the amount of 
chromate formed increased with the quantity of chromium salt 
taken. Different charcoals varied widely in their oxidising power, 
but the differences seemed to bear no relation to the ash content. 

E. H. R. 

Aqueous Carbonic Acid Solutions. E. Wilkb (Z. anorg, 
Ghem.f 1921, 119, 365—379).—The dissociation constant of carbon 
dioxide solutions was measured by the conductivity method, using 
a solution through which the gas was being continuously circulated. 
When an ordinary saturated solution was used, without circulation, 
the conductivity was found to increase during measurement, 
probably through electrolytic changes caused by the current. 
Even with the greatest precautions, variable results were obtained, 
confirming the observations of earlier workers. It was observed 
that, by contact with the metal electrodes (gold), even without 
passage of current, the conductivity gradually increased. In three 
hours the dissociation constant K . 10’ increased from 3-07 to 4*5. 
Light seemed to have an effect in the same direction. For measur¬ 
ing the hydrogen-ion concentration, a special hydrogen electrode 
was used consisting of a palladium capillary into which hydrogen 
was forced at a pressure of 20 atm. The hydrogen-ion concentration 
was determined in presence of sodium, pol^sium, and barium 
chloride. In these solutions carbon dioxide has the character of 
a strong acid, increasing with the concentration of salt. The 
hydrogen-ion concentration increases more rapidly than the total 
carbon dioxide concentration. The observations can be explained 
on the assumption that a solution of carbon dioxide in water 
contains orthocarbonic acid, H^ 04 , which, containing no ketonic 
oxygen, is a very weak acid. In concentrated salt solutions it is 
dehydrated to form the strong acid CO(OH) 2 . E. H. R. 

Behaviour of Amorphous Carbon and Sulphur at High 
Temperatures. Carbon Sulphides. J. P. Wibatjt (Proc^. 
Ahad. Wetemch, Amsterdam, 1921, 24, 92—101).—The action of 
sulphur on amorphous carbon at high temperatures has been 
investigated. Pure sugar charcoal has been heated with sulphur 
at temperatures from 400® to 1000® under reduced pressure for 
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prolonged periods of time. A slow eyolution of hydrogen sulphide, 
due to the small amount of hydrogen present in the carbon, is 
observed and a carbon-like substance containing 1’98% of sulphur 
obtained. This substance yields no sulphur to toluene, even after 
prolonged boiling, and the residue after this treatment contained 
2*03% of sulphur. Prolonged heating in a vacuum at temperatures 
up to 1010® did not reduce the sulphur content nor was any volatile 
compound obtained. Prolonged shaking with bromine water 
oxidised 9% of the sulphur to sulphuric acid, and heating in a 
current of hydrogen at temperatures up to 750® removes 77% of 
the sulphur as hydrogen sulphide; this reaction is exceedingly 
slow and must be regarded as an action between a sulphur com¬ 
pound and hydrogen and not as an action between hydrogen and 
sulphur vapour. This was further proved by the fact that heating 
in nitrogen did not reduce the sulphur content. The author con¬ 
siders that a solid carbon sulphide is formed which bears a strong 
resemblance to coal coke (cf. Stock and Praetorius, A., 1913, ii, 
46). A further sulphide containing 3*5% of sulphur has been 
obtained by heating carbon purified by chlorine with sulphur. 
This substance has similar properties to the compound containing 
2*0% of sulphur. J. F. S. 

. The Deviations from the Gas Laws of Carbon Disulphide. 

Alfred Schulze (Z. anorg. Ghem., 1921, 118, 223—^230).—^A number 
of observations on the properties of carbon disulphide vapour 
indicate that it is associated to a small extent. The increase of 
pressure observed when carbon disulphide and ether vapours are 
mixed at constant volume at 80® under atmospheric pressure indi¬ 
cates association of the former to the extent of 0*14%, whilst 
vapour density determinations by Dumas’s method give results 
corresponding with 2% association. Compressibility experiments 
at 80® showed 0*5% more association at 2 atmospheres than at 
1 atmosphere pressure. The PV curves at 78*82® and 130*48® show 
that the amount of association decreases with increasing tempera¬ 
ture, but at constant temperature increases with increasing pressure. 
It is probable that in the liquid phase association is more con¬ 
siderable. E. H. R, 

New Theory of the Constitution of Hydroxides, particu¬ 
larly those of the Basic Metedlic Oxides. Fr. Tiemahn 
{Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 1126).—^To furnish an explanation for a 
number of phenomena in organic, inorganic, and electrolytic pro¬ 
cesses which are not in consonance with existing ideas, the author 
proposes a new theory of the constitution of the hydroxides of the 
pronounced electropositive metals. It is suggested that these 
compounds do not contain hydroxyl groups, but are to be regarded 
merely as true hydrates of the corresponding oxides, that is to say 
that sodium and calcium hydroxides, for example, are not correctly 
represented by the formulae NaOH and Ca(OH )2 but are actually 
Na 20 ,H 20 , and CaO,H 20 , a molecule of water being closely 
associated with the metaUic oxide similarly to the '' water of 
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orystallisation of salts. This applies to all the elements of groups 
I and II of the periodic system, whilst the constitution of the 
hydroxides of those of groups III and IV (aluminium, zinc) will 
depend on the electrochemical conditions under which they are 
produced. Only the hydroxides of the metalloids and non-metals 
are to be regarded invariably as true hydroxyl derivatives. With 
increasing basicity of the oxides the associated water molecules 
become increasingly firmly bound exactly as in the case of the 
increasingly basic character of salts containing associated water. 
So the dehydration of the hydroxides of calcium, strontium, and 
barium is effected with increasing difficulty in the order named. 

The sucrosates are cited to illustrate the application of the 
theory. If calcium hydroxide is regarded as a hydroxyl compound, 
the chemical character of sucrose or dextrose is quite incompatible 
with the idea of a “ neutralisation ” of hydroxide, looked on as a 
generator of hydroxyl ions. There can therefore only be a question 
of the displacement of the associated water by the sugar, and the 
sucrosates must be formulated CfiHi 20 g,CaO, 

etc. The isomerism of the hydroxides of tin and aluminium is 
also explained by reference to the theory, e. g, A 1 ( 0 H )3 and 
A 1 o 03 ,H 20 + 2 H 20 can both exist as individual substances, and 
either one or the other will be produced according to the conditions 
of the reaction. The non-appearance of hydrogen peroxide, de¬ 
rived from the union of two hydroxyl groups, during electrolysis 
of a metallic hydroxide is explained by the new theory as due to 
the absence of hydroxyl groups. The electrolysis actually is that 
of, say, Na 20 ,H 20 , the associated water taking no part in the 
process. There takes place simply a direct fission into metal and 
oxygen which are liberated at their respective poles. An assump¬ 
tion of the appearance of hydi’oxyl ions in any electrolytic process 
is quite unjustified. G. F. M. 

Preparation of Alcoholic Potassiiun Hydroxide Volumetric 
Solution. S. T. McCallum (J. Ind. Eng, Chem., 1921, 13, 
943).—A solution which does not darken in colour when kept is 
prepared by dissolving potassium hydroxide in methyl alcohol 
(purified wood spirit); the solution must be filtered through glass- 
wool to remove insoluble potassium carbonate, etc., before it is 
used. W. P. S. 

Existence of Tetra-hydrated Sodium Sulphate in Mixed 
Crystals with Sodium Chromate. Theodore W. Richards 
and W. Buell Mbldrum (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1543— 
1545).—It is shown that crystals of the tetrahydrate of sodium 
chromate, Na 2 Cr 04 , 4 H 20 , dissolve sodium sulphate as Na 2 S 04 , 4 H 20 , 
a form of sodium sulphate otherwise unknown, to the extent of 
somewhat less than half the quantity corresponding with the same 
weight of sodium chromate in the supernatant liquid. When 
sodium sulphate was in large excess, no crystallisation could be 
induced by “ seeding ” the saturated mixture with the crystals of 
the mixed tetrahydrate above the transition temperature of sodium 
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sulphate, and below this temperature only crystals of the deca- 
hydrate could be formed. Thus under these conditions the tetra- 
hydrate is so much more soluble than the phases containing more 
sodium sulphate as to be incapable even of metastable existence. 

J. F. S. 

Ammoniiim Radicles. III. Ammonium. Hans Heinrich 
S cHLTJBACH and Fritz Ballauf (Bcr., 1921, 54, [B], 2826—2834; 
cf. A., 1920, i, 822 and this voL, i, 16).—The authors’ experience with 
tetraethylaramonium leads them to expect that the ammonium 
radicle would be extremely sensitive to rise in temperature and 
that there is no hope of isolating it by the electrolyses of solutions 
of ammonium salts in liquid ammonia on account of the impos¬ 
sibility of avoiding the thermal effect of the current, and that the 
only prospect of success lies in displacement reactions effected at 
a low temperature. They find that when well-cooled ammonium 
chloride is added to a solution of potassium in liquid ammonia 
at —70° in the apparatus described previously for the preparation 
of tetraethylammonium, decolorisation of the solution takes place 
before the calculated volume of hydrogen has been evolved, the 
deficit amounting to as much as 65%; according to Moissan, the 
whole of the hycfiogen is evolved by the time the solution becomes 
.colourless. The deficit cannot be attributed to the solubility of 
hydrogen in liquid ammonia since this is shown to be too small 
to account for the observed effect, and it appears therefore that 
colourless ammonium is actually present in the solution. This 
conclusion is supported by the observation that the remainder of 
the hydrogen is evolved rapidly when the solution is cautiously 
Avarmed at about —40°. Repetition of Moissan’s experiment 
shows that the non-observation of the production of ammonium 
is due to operation in too concentrated solution and consequent 
decomposition of the radicle by the heat liberated during the 
reaction. When a solution of potassium (1*8%) is added to a 
solution of ammonium chloride (1%) in liquid ammonia at —70°, 
a violent reaction is observed and each drop of added solution is 
immediately decolorised, formation of ammonium and its con¬ 
version into the colourless form appearing to occur instantaneously; 
tetraethylammonium and ammonium, therefore, stand to one 
another in the same relationship as triphenylmethyl to methyl. 
In spite of the violence of the reaction, the yields of ammonium 
by this method are good and readily reach 50%; the influence of 
concentration is, however, again apparent, and it is to be expected 
that an improvement in yield would be observed with more dilute 
solutions. 

The behaviour of ammonium towards the reagents used with 
tetraethylammonium is described. Corresponding with the rapid 
isomerisation to the colourless form, the equilibrium is here greatly 
displaced in the direction of the latter, and it is probable that 
dissociation and consequent reaction only occur in close proximity 
to the temperature of decomposition. A reaction with dimethyl- 
pyrone could not be observed. Iodine, on the other hand, appears 
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to react immediately with ammonium, but the quantitative 
examination of this change could not be completed on account of 
the experimental difficulties involved. H. W. 

Vapour Pressure of the System, Lithium Nitrate; Ammonia. 

R. 0. E. Davis, L. B. Olmstead, and F. 0. Lundstrum (J. Amer, 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1575—1580).—The solution of ammonia in 
lithium nitrate has been studied with the object of finding an 
absorbent for ammonia in the synthetic production of this gas. 
The use of ammonium nitrate (Kurilov, A., 1898, ii, 156) and 
ammonium thiocyanate (Foote and Hunter, A., 1920, ii, 246) 
suffers from the serious drawback that the liquids produced, when 
these salts adsorb ammonia, attack metals rapidly. A large 
number of salts have been tested as to their suitability for this 
purpose, and of these lithium nitrate alone forms a liquid with 
ammonia in the absence of water, whilst calcium nitrate tetrahydrate 
liquefies in the presence of a little water. The ammonia contained 
in 1 c.c. of the lithium nitrate solution saturated at 24° is equivalent 
to 26*0 c c. of 0*95A sulphuric acid, whilst that for the calcium 
nitrate solution under identical conditions is 18*5 c.c. of 0*95N 
acid. Vapour pressure measurements have been made for the 
solution 36*34% ammonia, 63*66% lithium nitrate, and for several 
other mixtures containing 6*06—58*66% of water. The solutions 
of ammonia in lithium nitrate have no action on machine steel, 
iron wire, and nichrome wire after several months’ contact, but 
nickel steel shows a slight action after several months. The results 
show that a solution of lithium nitrate in ammonia with a small 
percentage of water should be a good absorbent for the removal 
of ammonia from mixtures of nitrogen, hydrogen, and ammonia. 
The absorption could be effected at 0° and a large proportion of 
the ammonia released either by a small increase of temperature or 
by reduction of the pressure. J. F. S. 

The Reaction between Persulphates and Silver. Geoffrey 
I sHERWOOD Higson (T., 1921, 119, 2048—2055), 

Silver Bromate. J. H. Reedy (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1921, 
43, 1440—1445).—In an earlier paper (A., 1915, ii, 733) it was 
shown that the electrode AglAgBrOgjOHAKBrOg only reached a 
steady value (0*631 volt) after being kept for five days, if the bromate 
was prepared by the action of bromine on silver nitrate solution, 
but if it was obtained by double decomposition of silver nitrate 
and potassium bromate, the correct value was at once obtained. 
Investigation now shows that silver bromate is dimorphous, 
existing as tetragonal bi-pyramids and as hair-like crystals. The 
tetragonal crystals are stable at temperatures below 98*5° (the 
transition point) and the fine, hair-like crystals are stable above 
this temperature. Difference of solubility of the two forms 
explains the irregular behaviour of the electrode mentioned above. 
The solubility of silver bromate has been determined at temperatures 
from 25° to 90° and the following values have been found : 25°, 0* 196; 
35°, 0*269; 45°, 0*371; 55°, 0*497; 65°, 0*648 ; 75°, 0*832; 85°, 1*055 
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and 90®, 1‘325, the solubilities being expressed in grams per 100 
grams of water. The solubility curve in^cates 98*5® as the transi¬ 
tion temperature, a value which is confirmed by a dilatometric 
measurement of this quantity. Dry silver bromate melts at 
308—310® and is stable toward heat and light, but in the presence 
of water it darkens slowly at the ordinary temperature and rapidly 
at high temperatures. If a little impurity, such as dust, is intro¬ 
duced into heated silver bromate decomposition occurs with 
explosive violence. Silver bromate crystals absorb a considerable 
quantity of air which is slowly evolved at high temperatures. 

It is shown that silver bromate may be used as a standard in iodo- 
metry. The method of use consists in placing 1 gram of bromate with 
an excess of potassium iodide in 150 c.c. of water in a 250 c.c. flask; 
this is heated on a water-bath to effect double decomposition. The 
contents of the flask are cooled and made up to 250 c.c. Samples 
of 25 c.c. are withdrawn, acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and titrated with sodium thiosulphate. Arsenious oxide gives a 
result about 0*2% higher than silver bromate, but after recrystal¬ 
lising the arsenious oxide from hydrochloric acid this figure was 
reduced to 0-05%. This indicates that whilst silver bromate may 
have a somewhat higher oxygen equivalent than arsenious oxide, this 
defect is fuUy compensated by its greater definiteness. J. P. S. 

* Alkali Silver Thiosulphates and their Ability to Add 
Ammonia. Erik Jonsson (J5er., 1921, 54, [£], 2556—2564).— 
Additive compounds of alkali silver thiosulphate and ammonia 
have been described previously by Schwicker (A., 1889, 942) and 
by Meyer and Eggeling (A., 1907, ii, 347), who, however, do not 
record analyses of their products. A repetition of their work has 
given somewhat different results. The ability to form additive 
compoimds seems to depend on the presence of imused subsidiary 
valencies of the silver atom and is most marked in compounds of 
the type KgSgOsjAggSoOo; it is scarcely noticeable in the case of 
the salts 2 M 2 S 203 ,Ag 2 S 203 and 5 M 2 S 203 , 3 Ag 2 S 203 . The existence 
of colourless and yellow alkali silver thiosulphates (cf. Meyer and 
Eggeling, loc. cit.) is confirmed, but it appears doubtful whether 
their isomerism is explicable by assigning the respective formulae 
AgS'SOg'OK and KS*S02’OAg, since their behaviour towards ethyl 
iodide indicates that the silver is attached to the sulphur atom in 
each case. Conversion of the colourless into the yellow modification 
can be effected frequently by cautious warming with water, but 
too drastic treatment leads to the formation of silver sulphide, 
sulphur dioxide, and sulphate. It appears, therefore, that the 
yellow compounds are intermediate products in the decomposition 
of the colourless salts, and the transformation is possibly explained 
by such a scheme as : KO-SOg’SAg —> KO’S’SOg’Ag. 

The following individual substances are described: the salt, 
2 K^S 208 ,Ag 2 S 203 , colourless prisms, from silver nitrate and 
potassium thiosulphate in the presence of ammonia; the aalt^ 
5 K 2 S 203 , 3 Ag 2 S 203 , long, colourless prisms; the compound, 
3KAgS803,NH3,2H^0 
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{cf. Schwicker, loc, cit,, who regards it as ELAgSgOgjNHg), colour¬ 
less plates wMch are converted by warm dilute ammonia and 
into a yellow salt of the same composition and are transformed 
by warm water into the compound, KAgS 203 ,l* 5 H« 0 , colourless 
needles, and KAgSgOg, yellow, hexagonal pyramids; the salt, 
2 NaAgSo 0 Q, 3 H 20 , small, irregular plates; the salt, 

5(NH4)2S203,3Ag2S203, 

long prisms, and the compound, (NH 4 )AgS 203 , prismatic crystals 
(by the action of ammonium thiosulphate on a solution of silver 
oxide in ammonia); the salt, 5 Rb 2 S 203 , 3 Ag 2 S 203 , colourless prisms 
(cf. Meyer and Eggeling, loc. cit.) which is transformed by warm 
water into the salt, 3 Rb 2 S 203 , 4 Ag 2 S 203 , yellow prisms; the salt, 
3 RbAgSo 03 ,NH 3 , 2 H 20 (Meyer and Eggeling record 

Rb2S203,Ag2S203,NH3); 

the unstable yellow salt, Ag 2 S 203 , 3 NH 3 ,H 20 . H. W. 

Metallic Hydrides. II. Hydrides of the Alkaline-earth 
Metals and of Lithium. Fritz Ephraim and Eduard Michel 
(Helv, Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 900—924; cf. A., 1921, ii, 638).—The 
preparation of the hydrides and the measurement of their dissociation 
tensions is recorded. 

When attempts are made to compare the tensions of the different 
hydrides with one another, it becomes apparent that all measure¬ 
ment of dissociation pressure of the alkali and alkaline-earth 
hydrides are vitiated by the use of impure material containing a 
greater or less proportion of dissolved metal which tends to depress 
the tension. Within each group, the effect of the metal increases 
with its atomic weight, and the influence of sublimation lies in the 
same direction. In the cases of caesium and barium hydrides, 
these actions render the measurement of dissociation pressures at 
high temperatures almost impossible. The influence of the atomic 
weight of the metal on the stability of the alkali hydride cannot 
be regarded as elucidated comf)letely, but the authors consider 
from their own experiments that a slight diminution of stability 
with increasing atomic weight of the metal is probable. Th(i 
tension curves of lithium hydride could not be measured, sinc(» 
a material which would withstand the chemical action of the 
hydride and metal could not be found. It is, however, established 
that it is the most stable of all the alkali or alkaline-earth hydrides 
which is in accordance with its great heat of formation. Calcium 
hydride appears to be more stable than barium hydride, whilst the 
strontium compound occupies an intermediate position. 

The behaviour of the alkali and aUcaline-earth metals towards 
hydrogen is not confined to the formation of hydrides, XH and 
XHg, but extends also to the production of solutions, the phenomenon 
being more marked with the hydrides of the alkaline earths than 
with those of the alkalis. The absorption of hydrogen occurs 
previously to, and, in part, simultaneously with, the formation of 
the hydrides; this occurs to a greater extent with the alkaline 
earth than with the alkali metals. 

The formation of hydrides occurs slowly with the alkali metals. 
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rapidly and with incandescence in the cases of the alkaline-earth 
metals. This appears to be due to the greater solubiUty of the 
hydride in the metal. The same explanation applies to the ob¬ 
servation that calcium hydride, for example, can be formed at a 
temperature which is certainly considerably higher than the tem¬ 
perature of dissociation of the pure hydride. The liquid nature 
of the alkali hydrides at the temperature of their formation con¬ 
tributes also to the slovmess of absorption of hydrogen, since the 
eutectic mass protects the metal from further action. 

Investigation of the hydrides of lanthanum and cerium (Math- 
maim and Baur, A., 1903, ii, 213) and of neodymium and praseo¬ 
dymium (Muthmann and Beck, A., 1904, ii, 409) have given results 
similar to those now observed with the alkaline-earth metals except 
that the displacement of the tension due to the presence of an 
excess of metal is even more considerable. . The increase in the 
action of an excess of metal with increasing atomic weight is there¬ 
fore apparent not only within a group in the periodic system, but 
also from left to right with increasing valency of the metal. 

H. W. 

The Discovery of an Equilibrium between Cement and 
Lime-water. Eichard Lorenz and Gustav Habgermann (Z. 
anorg. Ohem.^ 1921, 118, 193—201).—When finely-ground Port¬ 
land cement, which has been previously treated with water and 
dried, is stirred with a fixed quantity of water in absence of air, 
the quantity of hme taken up by the water eventually reaches a 
maximum value. This maximum is much less than the solubility 
of lime in water, and depends on the quantity of cement present 
in proportion to the water, and also, to some extent, on the fine¬ 
ness of the particles. The existence of this maximum is shown to 
depend on the partition coefficient of lime between the water and 
the silica-alumina gel formed by the decomposition of the cement 
constituents such as monocalciura silicate and tricalcium aluminate. 
This partition coefficient was determined by repeatedly treating . 
the cement with fresh water until the whole of it had decomposed. 
The ratio of lime in the solid phase to lime in the water was then 
found to be about 7*0. The existence of the partition coefficient 
shows that no definite compound is formed between the lime and the 
constituents of the gel. [See also J. Soc. Ghem, Ind., 1922, 15a.] 

E. H. R. 

The Solubility of Glucinum Sulphate in Water and Sul¬ 
phuric Acid at 25°. Hubert Thomas Stanley Britton (T., 
1921, 119, 1967—1971). 

Ammoniates of Magnesium Haloids. Wilhelm Biltz and 
Gustav P. HttTTio (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 119, 116—131).— 
For the investigation of the ammoniates of magnesium haloids 
special precautions were taken in the preparation of pure mag¬ 
nesium chloride, bromide, and iodide. Ephraim’s results (A., 
1912, ii, 646), which were not confirmed, were probably due to 
the fact that his magnesium chloride contained basic salts. The 
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hexammoniate of magnesium chloride is formed in about fifteen 
hours at room temperature, when pure magnesium chloride is 
saturated with ammonia, and the product is extraordinarily 
voluminous. Magnesium bromide behaves similarly, but in the 
case of the iodide the increase in volume when the hexammoniate 
is formed is relatively slight. Observations were made on the 
time taken for the vapour pressure to become steady with different 
proportions of ammonia in the solid phase. From these observ¬ 
ations definite rules can be formulated regarding heterogeneous 
equilibrium in a solid-gas system. When two non-miscible sub¬ 
stances are present in the solid phase, equilibrium is reached with 
gradually diminishing velocity, usually in the course of a few 
hours, depending on the temperature and the nature of the sub¬ 
stances. When one constituent just disappears, for instance from 
a mixture containing principally a lower ammoniate and a small 
quantity of a higher ammoniate, equilibrium is attained very 
rapidly. When unsaturated mixed crystals are present, for example 
of two ammoniates, equilibrium is reached very slowly, often 
requiring several days. This case occurs with the magnesium 
haloids containing 5*5 to 5*8 mols. of ammonia. When the ammonia 
content is very nearly 6 mols., addition of a very small quantity of 
ammonia, even a few hundredths of a mol., causes a very rapid 
rise in vapour pressure, equilibrium being rapidly attained. On 
account of this, the dissociation pressures of the hexammoniates 
could not be accurately determined. These ammoniates may be 
compared with the zeolites, which, unlike normal hydrates, lose 
water very rapidly. The phenomenon has not been observed with 
other ammoniates. 

Magnesium chloride and bromide both form a diammoniate and 
a monoammoniate; the iodide forms only a diammoniate The 
table gives the heats of formation in Cals, and the absolute tem¬ 
peratures at which the dissociation pressure is 100 mm. 

Saturated 

mixed crystals. 2 NH 3 . INHj. 

13 - 3 ; 367 ° 17 - 9 ; 495 ° 20 - 8 ; 573 ° 

15 - 2 ; 420 ° 20 - 1 ; 559 ° 21 - 7 ; 606 ° 

17 - 2 ; 47 . 5 ° 22 - 7 ; 636 ° — 

E. H. R. 

The Solidification Diagram of the Zinc-Arsenic Alloys. 

W. Heike (Z. aimg , Chem., 1921, 118, 264—268).—Thermal 
examination was made of alloys containing from 6*6 to 92% of 
arsenic and with the aid of the results the equilibrium diagram was 
constructed. Two compounds, both melting without decom¬ 
position, are formed, ZugAsg, m, p. 1015°, and ZnAsg, m. p. 771°; 
the former has a transition point at 671°. With excess of zinc, 
pure zinc appears with ZngAsg, no solid solutions being formed. 
Arsenic dissolves little zinc, but on the other hand is soluble to a 
considerable extent in the compound ZnAsg. Two eutectics are 
formed, at 62% and 81*6% As respectively, the corresponding tem¬ 
peratures being 730° and^723®. Both compounds^are^very brittle, 


MgCI^ 

MgBia 

Mgl, 
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and ZnAsg shows a well-marked cleavage. This compound always 
shows super-cooling during crystallisation of the alloys. 

£!. ]Ri. 

The Fusion Diagram of Cd(N 03 ) 2 , 4 H 204 -Ca(N 03 ) 2 , 4 H 20 at 
Pressures of 1 to 3000 kilo./cm.*. Meinhard Hasselblatt 
(Z. anorg, Chem., 1921, 119, 313—324).—The fusion diagram of 
the system Cd(N 03 ) 2 , 4 H 20 +Ca(N 03 ) 2 , 4 H 20 at the normal pressure 
has been previously determined (A., 1913, ii, 484). It was shown 
that the stable form of calcium nitrate forms a eutectic with cad¬ 
mium nitrate at 91% Ca(N 03 ) 2 , 4 H 20 and 40*6°, whilst the unstable 
form of the calcium salt forms a continuous series of mixed crystals 
with the cadmium salt. The effect of increased pressure up to 
3000 kilos, per sq. cm. on the diagram has now been investigated. 
The general form of the diagram is unchanged. The p-t curve for 
mixed crystals containing a high proportion" of the calcium salt 
could not be followed at higher pressures on account of the rapid 
change of the calcium salt into the stable form. Excess of the 
cadmium salt inhibits this change, but as the pressure increases, 
more cadmium salt is needed to produce this effect. With in¬ 
creasing pressure, the m. p. of the stable calcium salt rises much 
more rapidly than that of the unstable. The latter does not form 
jnixed crystals with cadmium nitrate. The lowering of the m. p. of 
the stable calcium salt by the cadmium salt is independent of the 
pressure. With increasing pressure, the eutectic point moves 
towards the cadmium side; at 1000 kilo./cm.* it is at 79% calcium 
nitrate, 47*8®; at 2000 kilo./cm.*, 74% and 55°, and at 3000 Idlo./cm.*, 
71% calcium nitrate and 61*5°. E. H. R. 

Light Reactions of the Oxides of Titanium, Cerium, and 
the Earth Acids. Carl Renz (Helv, Chim, Acta, 1921, 4, 961— 
968; cf. A., 1921, ii, 316).—Titanium dioxide, cerium dioxide, 
niobium pentoxide, and tantalum pentoxide are in themselves 
stable towards hght, but become markedly photosensitive in the 
presence of suitable media. Reaction is due to reduction; this 
is the more remarkable since the oxides are reducible by purely 
chemical means with considerable difficulty. 

Titanium dioxide, niobium pentoxide, and, to a less degree, 
cerium dioxide undergo reduction when exposed to light in the 
presence of certain organic liquids and reducing solutions, par¬ 
ticularly glycerol. A lower oxide appears to be formed (zirconium 
dioxide is not photosensitive and does not form a lower oxide) 
which on exposure to air or on being heated regenerates the original 
material. In the case of niobium pentoxide, the process depends 
to some extent on the presence of impurities, notably stannic 
and tungstic acids, zirconium compounds, and titanic acid or its 
anhydrides. Brown vanadium pentoxide becomes black with 
greater or less rapidity when exposed to light beneath glycerol, 
benzaldehyde, cinnamaldehyde, cuminol, or aqueous mannitol solu- 
f^n; a lower oxide, initially vanadium tetroxide, is produced. 
Solutions of citric or tartaric acid in absolute alcohol became green 
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and ultimately blue when illuminated in the presence of vanadium 
pentoxide; carbon dioxide is evolved freely. Similar decomposition 
is observed with mandelic acid, but, in this instance, the vanadium 
pentoxide is blackened. Brown neod 3 anium oxide containing 
praseodymium does not alter in appearance when illuminated 
under glycerol or phenylhydrazine; it becomes bluish-grey when 
warmed with the latter, owing to conversion of the brown to the 
yellow oxide of praseodymium. When exposed to sunUght in the 
presence of glycerol, benzaldehyde or tartaric acid dissolved in 
alcohol, bismuth oxide becomes grey and ultimately dark black. 
Reduction to the lower oxide and, possibly, to the metal takes 
place. In similar circumstances, antimony trioxide is also 
photosensitive. H. W. 

Concentration of the Erbium Earths. Paul H. M.-P. 
Beinton and C. James (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1397— 
1401).—Four methods for the concentration of the less basic of 
the rare earths have been investigated; the methods examined 
are : (1) formation of basic nitrates, (2) crystallisation of chlorides 
from 1 :1-hydrochloric acid, (3) formation of basic chlorides, and 
(4) formation of basic thiosulphates. The authors highly recom¬ 
mend the first method for the separation of erbium, hobnium, 
dysprosium, and the less basic earths from yttrium, and the second 
method for the separation of holmium and dysprosium from 
yttrium. The basic nitrate formation was carried out with (a) a 
solution of yttrium nitrate containing a little erbium, and (b) 
a yttrium-erbium-holmium mixture. In the former case, the 
solution was boiled and treated with a fairly concentrated solution 
of sodium hydroxide and thoroughly boiled. The yttrium 
hydroxide which first precipitated soon dissolved. The addition 
of sodium hydroxide was continued until minute crystals of the 
basic nitrate were observed swirling through the liquid. The 
whole was then set aside to cool, when a mass of needle-like crystals 
of the basic nitrate was obtained. These were collected, dis¬ 
solved in the least amount of nitric acid, and treated with sodium 
hydroxide solution as before. The basic nitrate crystals from 
this when dissolved in nitric acid gave a rose-red solution which 
exhibited intense absorption bands of erbium, thus showing that 
the erbium was rapidly collecting in this fraction. The original 
filtrate was treated several times with sodium hydroxide, and 
although the concentration of nitrates was kept high the erbium 
absorption bands soon began to fade. The results obtained with 
the second mixture were equally good. The crystallisation of 
the chlorides was effected with a solution containing yttrium, 
holmium, and dysprosium. The solution in hydrochloric acid 
was boiled down until acid of constant boiling point was obtained. 
The solution was then evaporated until a scum appeared on the 
surface, when it was set aside for fifteen to twenty hours. The 
crystals were separated by decantation and the crystallisation 
proceeded with; by the time the tail fraction had become No. 9, 
and the head fraction No. 4 owing to the combination of small 
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head fractions, it was found that the atomic weights had become 
92*5 and 124*0 respectively. After four further fractionations the 
atomic weight of the tail fraction No. 12 was 91*5 whilst that of 
the head fraction No. 4 was 133*70. The order of separation in 
order of decreasing solubility of the chlorides is erbium, yttrium, 
holmium, dysprosium. J. F. S. 

Disglomeration and Formation of the Autogenous Lead 
Tree. A. Thiel (£er., 1921, 54, [B], 2755—2758; cf. A., 1920, 
ii, 622).—Disglomeration, which has been observed previously in 
the cases of lead and copper, is also exhibited by tin when the 
latter is preserved for some time under stannous chloride solution 
in a loosely stoppered bottle. 

Large uniform crystals of lead become strongly corroded when 
preserved for some weeks beneath Heller’s solution; a consider¬ 
able quantity of lead powder is formed but, as expected, there is 
no evidence of disglomeration, that is, formation of deep fissures 
at the boundaries of the crystallites. Unexpectedly in the light 
of the previous theory, the large crystallites readily exhibit the 
formation of the lead tree when preserved beneath a solution of 
lead nitrate acidified with nitric acid. The phenomenon is observed 
only after the formation of a white skin of basic salt on the metal 
and is explained in the following manner. The presence of the 
skin inhibits the contact of dissolved lead salt and metal by con¬ 
vection and greatly impedes the diffusion of the lead ion. Beneath 
the skin, therefore, the solution soon contains practically only 
lead nitrate and is poor in lead ions, whereas the external solution 
still contains lead nitrate and therefore has a much higher lead 
ion concentration. The possibility of the formation of a short- 
circuited concentration cell is thus provided. H. W. 

The Chemical Behaviour of Crystallised Binary Com- 
poimds with one Component Nobler than Hydrogen. 6. 

Tammann {Z. anorg. Ghem,y 1921, 118, 93—104).—The author 
draws a comparison between metallic mixed crystal series and 
binary compounds. In the former case, the members of a mixed 
crystal series behave Chemically and electrically in a similar 
manner to one or other component, according to the proportion 
of each present, with sharply defined limits at molecular fractions 
which are generally a simple multiple of 1/8. This behaviour is 
correlated with the lattice structure of the mixed crystals, and 
may be expected also in crystallised binary compounds which 
have a similar lattice structure, the difference being that in the 
latter case the proportions of the two kinds of atom are fixed. 
It is to be expected that binary compounds will show similarity 
chemically or electrically to one or other component, and when 
two or more compounds of the two elements are formed,, some 
will resemble one component and some the other. As an example 
confirming this view, the compounds of lead and palladium are 
cited. In this series the compounds PbgPd, PbPd, PbPdg, and 
PbPdg have been identified. In a solution of lead nitrate against 
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lead these all give a potential equal to that of palladium, but as 
soon as any free lead is present the potential drops to zero. 
Chemically, all the palladium-lead compounds are as resistant 
as palladium. Binary compounds can be conveniently classed as 
resistant or non-resistant, the former showing the properties of 
the nobler, the latter those of the baser component. 

The above principles are applied to the discussion of a large 
number of binary compounds, principally metallic, such as those 
present in alloys of gold, silver, copper, and platinum, besides 
sulphides, silicides, and carbides, and it is shown that the com¬ 
pounds can be classified as resistant or non-resistant. The more 
base the inactive component is, the greater is the number of atoms 
of the nobler component necessary to protect it. In general, a 
smaller number of gold than of silver atoms are needed to protect 
a given atom of a baser metal. These considerations apply to 
compounds in which one component is nobler thjin hydrogen. 
When both are less noble than hydrogen, the classification into 
resistant and non-resistant does not apply, since both constituents 
and their compounds decompose water. Apart from compounds 
of this t 5 q)e, it is possible, in a series of binary crystallised con¬ 
glomerates, to determine from a few measurements of their 
galvanic potential which of the components they will resemble 
in their chemical character. E. H. R. 

The Chemical and Electrical Behaviour of some Series 
of Alloys. Wilhelm Jenge (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 118, 105— 
122).—^With a view to test the theory put forward by Tammann 
(preceding abstract) that crystallised binary compounds, when no 
diffusion of the atoms is jjossible, may be expected to behave 
chemically and electrically as one or other of the constituent 
elements a number of scries of alloys, in which binary compounds 
are formed, were examined. The alloys were used as anodes 
and subjected to the action of halogen, sulphate, or nitrate ions, 
and were tested against acids and alkalis. In the cobalt-silicon 
series, in which the compounds formed are CogSi, CogSig, CoSi, 
CoSig, CoSig, those having less than 32%^ of silicon were readily 
attacked by acidic ions, but those with higher silicon content were 
resistant. That is to say, CoSi and the higher silicides behave 
as silicon, the other compounds as cobalt. Towards cold acids, 
the same compounds were respectively resistant and non-resistant 
and towards cold alkalis all were resistant except CoSig, the 
behaviour of which resembled that of silicon. No sharp demarca¬ 
tion of properties was found in the behaviour of the alloys towards 
hot acids and alkalis because the cobalt loses its passivity and 
decomposes water. In the series of nickel-silicon alloys some¬ 
what similar results were obtained, but the compound NiSi, 
unlike CoSi, was not resistant to halogen ions. In the manganese- 
silicon series only MngSi was non-resistant to acids and aU, that 
is, MngSi, MjoxSiy, and MnSi were resistant to sodium hydroxide. 

Alloys of antimony with cadmium and tin and of bismuth with 
thallium were also examined. The compounds CdgSbg and ZngSbg 
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have the potentials of cadmium and tin respectively, whilst CdSb 
and ZnSb soon approximate to the hydrogen potential. The 
cadmium alloys precipitate antimony and lead from solution, and 
ZngSbg precipitates not only lead, but also cadmium. A bismuth- 
thallium alloy with the composition BirTlg gives the hydrogen 
potential, but after etching with hydrochloric acid, the bismuth 
potential, indicating that the surface thallium atoms have been 
removed, leaving only bismuth exposed. 

Of the lead-thallium alloys, those with over 0-49 mol. of lead 
show the lead potential, those with 0 to 0*475 mol. of lead show 
the thallium potential. 

Great difficulty was experienced in measuring the potentials of 
the alloys of magnesium with copper, lead, cadmium, and tin, 
but it appears that at the moment of contact with the electroljdie 
they have the magnesium potential, which, however, rapidly falls. 

E. H. R. 

Physical Chemistry of the Oxides of Lead. II. The 
Supposed Enantiotropy of Lead Monoxide. Samuel Glas- 
STONB (T., 1921, 119, 1914—1927). 

Binary Systems of the Sulphates, Chromates, Molybdates, 
and Tungstates of Lead. F. M. Jaeger and H. C. Germs 
(Z. anorg. Chem,, 1921, 119, 145—173).—The paper comprises an 
account of thermal investigations of the binary systems of PbO 
with SO 3 , CrOg, M 0 O 3 , WO 3 respectively, and of the different 
systems formed by pairs of the compounds PbS 04 , PbCrO^, 
PbMo 04 , and PbW 04 . By an optical method the transition tem¬ 
perature of PbO from the red, tetragonal, low temperature form to 
the yellow, rhombic, high temperature modification was found to be 
587*^. The melting point of pure lead oxide is 879°. The following 
melting points were also freshly determined, and differ slightly from 
accepted values : chromium trioxide, 198°; molybdenum trioxide, 
795 °; tungsten trioxide, 1473°. The examination of the binary 
systems formed by lead monoxide with the acid anhydrides was 
limited in each case to the partial system Pb 0 -PbM"' 04 . In the 
system Pb 0 -PbS 04 , the existence of the following compounds was 
recognised: Pb 4 S 07 , PbgSOg, PbgSOg, PbS 04 . The first has no 
real melting point, but decomposes at 897°, forming PbgSOg, m. p. 
961°, which has a transition point at 450°. PbgSOg (lanarkite) 
has m. p. 977°. PbS 04 decomposes markedly at 1135° and its m. p. 
is estimated by extrapolation to be 1170°. The transition point 
of PbS 04 from the p to the low temperature a form is 864±1°. 
Three eutectics are formed at 89 mols. % PbO and 835°, 60 mols. % 
PbO and 950°, and 34 mols. % PbO and 960°. 

In the system PbO-PbCr 04 , the compounds PbgCrOg, 
PbyCrgOig, PbgOOg, and PbCr 04 were recognised. The first has 
no real melting point and exists only below 815°. Pb-CrgOjg, 
m. p. 854°, has a reversible transition point at 744°, and fom 3 
with PbgCrOg, m. p. 920°, a eutectic at 68 mols. % PbO and 841°. 
Lead chn>mate, PbCr 04 , is found to be trinK>rpnoas; the a-form 
VOL. oxxn. ii. 3 
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is stable below 707®; the p-form between 707® and 783®, and the 
y-form above 783®, melting at about 844® with evolution of oxygen. 
The heat effect of the change a “ p is small and is sharper in 
binary mixtures with lead oxide than in the pure substance. The 
eutectic between PbCr 04 and PbgCrOg occurs at 820®, but this 
part of the equihbrium diagram could not be determined accurately 
on account of decomposition. 

The system PbO-PbMo 04 shows only two compounds, PbgMoOg, 
m. p. 951®, and PbMo 04 , m. p. 1065°. There are two eutectics, 
at 87-5 mols. % PbO, 762°, and at 40 mols. % PbO, 933®. The 
tungstates correspond with the molybdates, PbgWOg, m. p. 899®, 
and PbW 04 , m. p. 1123®, with a transition point at 877®. 

The equihbrium diagram for the system PbCr 04 -PbS 04 is 
largely conjectural owing to the considerable amount of decompo¬ 
sition occurring at higher temperatures. Inhere is a ga]3 in the 
mixed crystal series between about 40% and 30% PbCrO^. The 
mixed crystals have transition points at 934®, 874®, and 748°. 
In the PbS 04 -PbMo 04 system mixed crystals are formed con¬ 
taining up to 6 mols. % sulphate or 2 mols. % molybdate. There 
is a eutectic at 57 mols. % molybdate and 962®. At 879°, the 
mixed crystals have a transition point. In the PbS 04 -PbW 04 
system the mixed crystals of the p-type separating at the eutectic 
temperature contain respectively 37 mols. % sulphate and 7 mols. % 
tungstate. The eutectic is at 51 mols. % tungstate and 995®. 
At 875® occurs the p zir a-sulphate transformation and at 859® 
the corresponding tungstate change. The PbCr 04 ~PbMo 04 
diagram is largely hypothetical. The composition of the hmiting 
mixed crystals on the molybdate side is 48 mols. % PbCr 04 at 
838®, the eutectic temperature. Transitions occur at 799® of 
y-> p-chromate mixed crystals, and at 697® p~>a. In the 
PbCr 04 ~PbW 04 system the eutectic temperature is 837® and the 
limiting mixed crystals on the tungstate side contain 41 mols. % 
PbCr 04 . Lead molybdate and lead tungstate form an isodimor- 
phous mixed crystal series with a transition temperature at 1082®. 
A mixture containing 75 mols. % PbMo 04 is in equilibrium at 
this temperature with both kinds of mixed crystal. E. H. R. 

Photochemistry of Thallous Chloride. II. Carl Renz 
(Hdv, Chim. Acta, 1921, 4, 950—960).—^A continuation of previous 
work (A., 1920, ii, 71). Thoroughly illuminated, blackish-brown, 
thallous chloride, in consequence of photolysis, contains as primary 
product more or less grey to slate-grey photothallous chlorides 
in addition to yellow intermediate thallous-thallic chlorides formed 
in accordance with the scheme : 6T1C1+Light=photochloride+ 
T 1 C 13 , 3 T 1 C 1 . Thallic hydi'oxide, formed by subsidiary actions, is 
also present. These phases characterise the photo-processes in 
those cases in which the change of colour extends over the scale, 
greyish-brown, dark greyish-brown, blackish-brown, and hence 
occur when thallous chloride is illuminated in the dry condition, 
under water, and in the presence of solutions of many neutral 
salts. In the presence of reducing agents or of organic hydroxy- 
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acids, the action of light on thallous chloride only leads to the 
production of the photochloride. The formation of thallous- 
thallic chlorides is not observed in the presence of alkalis or alkali 
carbonates, which decompose these compounds immediately. 
The production of photothallous chlorides and of thallic hydroxide 
does not occur in the presence of hydrochloric acid, even without 
the addition of organic substances. 

Photothallous chloride can be prepared by purely chemical 
methods if ferrous sulphate is added to a boiling, saturated aqueous 
solution of thallous chloride and the mixture is treated with an 
excess of ammonia. The black precipitate of photothallous 
chloride and iron hydroxides is allowed to settle, and is subse 
quently washed with hydrochloric acid until the iron compounds 
are dissolved; the slate-grey photothallous chloride so obtained 
behaves in exactly the same manner as the photosTOthetic product. 

H. W. 

Ammoniates of Cupro- and Thallo-haloids. Wilhelm 
Biltz and Wilhelm Stollenwbrk (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1921, 119, 
97—114).—The formation and vapour pressures at different 
temperatures of ammoniates of cuprous and thallous chloride, 
bromide, and iodide were investigated, using apparatus similar 
to that employed in experiments on the ammoniates of silver 
haloids (A,, 1921, ii, 201). When saturated with ammonia gas, 
cuprous chloride first shrinks to a yellow mass, then swells and 
becomes greyish-white. Saturation at —70® to —30® requires at 
least a day. When the excess of ammonia is allowed to evaporate 
at room temperature and atmospheric pressure, cuprous chloride 
triammoniate remains. In damp air, it quickly turns green. 
The pressure isotherms also indicate the existence of a sesqui- 
ammoniate and a monammoniate. Cuprous bromide behaves 
similarly, forming a white triammoniate, a sesquiammoniate, and 
a monammoniate. Cuprous iodide absorbs ammonia quickly at 
room temperature. It forms four compounds, containing re¬ 
spectively 3, 2, 1, and J mol. of ammonia. In the following table 
are given the heats of formation Q in Cals, and the temperatures 
in absolute degrees at which the dissociation pressures of aU these 
compounds are equal to 100 mm. 

3NH3. 2NH8. IJNHs. INH3. JNH3. 

CuCl 9 - 48 ; 283 ° — 12 - 61 ; 326 ° 16 - 73 ; 417 - 5 ° — 

CuBr 9 - 60 ; 283 ° — 13 - 15 ; 339 ° 14 - 64 ; 369 - 0 ° — 

Cul 10 - 37 ; 286 - 6 ° 11 - 30 ; 298 ° — 14 - 70 ; 371 - 0 ° 15 - 22 ; 390 ° 

Thallous haloids do not absorb ammonia at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, but in liquid ammonia they all form triammoniates. 
The vapour pressures are all very close to those of ammonia itself. 
The triammoniates are soluble to a certain extent in liquid ammonia, 
the solubility increasing with rising temperature and with the 
atomic weight of the halogen. The heat of formation is about 
7-1 Cal. for the ammonia compound of each of the three haloids. 
No lower ammoniates are formed. E. H. R. 

3—2 
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The Action of Molten Alkali Chlorides on Copper Oxide. 

J. Aslvtd Hbdvall and Gtjnnab Booberg {Z, anorg, Chem,, 1921, 
119, 213—^216).—It was shown in a former paper (Hedvall and 
Heuberger, A., 1921, ii, 508) that potassium chloride could not be 
used as a flux in the fusion of cupric oxide with aluminium oxide 
on account of a reaction taking place between the potassium 
chloride and copper aluminate. It is now shown that when copper 
oxide is heated with potassium chloride, cuprous oxide is formed 
and oa^gen evolved. This is best demonstrated by adding cupric 
oxide in small quantities to a mixture of potassium and sodium 
chlorides at 1000° and continuing the heating for one and a half 
hours. At the same time, a basic cupric chloride is formed which, 
by prolonged heating with sodium or potassium chloride solution, 
is obtained as the compound 3Cu0,CuCl2,4H20. E. H. R. 

Phenomena of Difiusion in Metals in the Solid State and 
Cementation of Non-ferrous Metals. I. Cementation of 
Copper by means of Ferro-manganese. G. SmoviCH and 
A. Cabtoceti (Oazzetta, 1921, 51, ii, 245—^261).—^A bar of copper 
was *irranged centrally in a porcelain tube glazed internally and the 
tube then packed with ferro-manganese containing 5% of wood 
charcoal, both these materials being capable of passing through a 
sieve with 64 meshes per sq. cm. and of being retained by one of 
324 meshes per sq. cm. The tube was closed by means of rubber 
stoppers luted with sodium silicate, one of the stoppers having two 
holes to admit a thermo-couple for measuring the temperature 
and a glass tube bent at right angles and with its end dipping into 
mercury. After the tube had been heated for some hours at 900° 
in a Heraeus furnace, considerable proportions of the manganese 
were found to have penetrated the copper (cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1922, 17a). T. H. P. 

Tervalent Copper. G. Scagliarini and G. Torblli (Oazzetia, 
1921, 51, ii, 225—^228) —Contrary to Moser’s statement (A., 1907, 
ii, 549), the action of potassium persulphate on cupric hydroxide 
in presence of barium hydroxide at temperatures obtained by 
cooling with ice and salt results in various changes in the colour 
of the solution and in the deposition of a tenuous amaranth-red 
precipitate, which may be purified by repeated washing with ice- 
water by decantation. The compound thus obtained yields oxygen 
when treated with sulphuric acid, oxidises hydrochloric acid "with 
liberation of chlorine, oxidises ammonia in the cold with production 
of nitrogen, nitrous acid, and traces of nitric acid, decolorises per¬ 
manganate, and decomposes potassium iodide with liberation of 
iodine in quantity greater than that corresponding with the pro¬ 
portion of copper present. Since it does not yield hydrogen peroxide 
when treated with dilute acid, the compound lacks the grouping 
characteristic of peroxides and is thus different from the orange- 
yellow copper peroxide obtained by means of hydrogen peroxide. 
The ratio between the percentages of copper and active oxygen 
present is in agreement with the lormula CugOj. T. H. P. 
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Production of Single Crystals of Aluminium and tlieir Ten¬ 
sile Properties. H. C. H. Cabpentbb and Constance F. Elam 
(Proc. Roy, Soc., 1921, [A], 100, 329—353; cf. A., 1921, ii, 641).— 
A continuation of work previously published (loc. cit,) on the 
production of large crystals of aluminium. The metal used in 
the present work had a purity of 99*6%, the impurity being 0*19% 
silicon and 0*14% iron. The test-pieces used were 70 mm. with 
a parallel portion 103 mm. long, 26 mm. broad, and 3 mm. thick, 
and were estimated to contain 1,687,000 small crystals in the parallel 
portion (103 x 26 X 3 mm.). The authors first describe the treatment 
necessary to convert the whole of the crystals into a single crystal. 
Three separate processes are shown to be necessary: (i) the aluminium 
strip is heated at 550° for six hours, (ii) the strip after cooling is 
subjected to a stress which is equivalent to 378 kilos, per sq. cm., 
and gives an average elongation of 1*6% on 76 mm., (iii) the test- 
piece is finally placed in a furnace at 450° and the temperature 
raised 15—^20° per day up to 550° and then for 1 hour at 600°. 
Applying this treatment to thirty-eight test pieces showed that 
nine pieces consisted of a single crystal, fourteen of two crystals, 
nine of three crystals, four of four crystals, and two of six crystals. 
The tensile strength of aluminium strips consisting of known num¬ 
bers of crystals has been determined. It is shown that for strips 
consisting of 150 crystals per 25 mm. it is 708—740 kilos, per sq. cm., 
and these give an elongation of 36—38% on 76 mm. The tensile 
strength of strips consisting of a single crystal varies between 598 
and 642 kilos, per sq. cm. and these strips suffer an elongation of 
34—86% on 76 mm. The varying tensile strength and elongation 
was accompanied by differences in the type of stretching and 
fracture. Strips consisting of two crystals have a tensile strength 
of 441—550 kilos, per sq. cm. and suffer an elongation of 29—70% 
on 76 mm., whilst strips consisting of three crystals have a tensile 
strength of 456—567 kilos, per sq. cm. and suffer an elongation of 
36—55% on 76 mm. A further series of experiments on the pro¬ 
duction of single crystals in bars is described. J. F. S. 

The Thermal Treatment of certain Complex Aluminium 
Alloys. LfiON Guillet (Com'pt. reiid., 1921, 173, 979—982).— 
In order to determine the effect of each constituent on the behaviour 
of duralumin under thermal treatment (cf. ibid,y 1919, 169, 508), 
the author has studied alloys of aluminium and copper, aluminium 
and silicon, aluminium, silicon, and copper, aluminium, magnesium, 
and silicon, and quaternary alloys containing all four elements. 
Measurements of hardness have been fnade on annealed samples, 
and on samples tempered at different temperatures, the measiue- 
ments being made in the latter case immediately after tempering 
and also after the alloy had been kept for forty-eight hours at 20°. 
From the results of these measurements and from micrographic 
examinations of the alloys it is shown that the simultaneous presence 
of silicon, magnesium, and copper is indispensable to obtain the 
interesting results given by tempering high resistance aluminium 
alloys. W. G. 
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Solubility Limits of Carbon in Ternary Steels. I. The 
System Chromium~Iron~Carbon. Karl Daeves (Z. amyrg, 
Chem., 1921, 118, 55—66).—Experiments were made to determine 
the influence of chromium on the solubility of carbon in iron and 
to determine the position of the corresponding solubility line in 
the ternary chromium-iron-carbon diagram. The solubility falls 
off rapidly at first as the chromium content increases, then more 
slowly, the general form of the curve being hyperbolic. Points 
on the curve were determined by observing what chromium content 
was necessary, with a given carbon content, to cause the appear¬ 
ance of a eutectic in the structure of the metal. To make the hard 
alloys workable, for the preparation of polished surfaces, it was 
necessary to heat for several hours at 800°, just below the Ac^ 
point, by which treatment the solid solution was broken up and the 
metal softened. Etching was accomplished by electrolysis in 
ammonium persulphate solution. In eutectoid alloys, the cementite 
is practically unattacked by hot sodium picrate solution. Cold 
alkaline potassium ferricyanide turns the hard constituent of the 
eutectic brown to yellow, leaving the mixed crystals untouched. 
The solubility curve explains many of the known properties of 
chromium steels. The melting point of steel and the arrest points 
are little affected by chromium up to 10%. [Cf. J. Soc, Chem, 
Ind., 1922, 16 a.] E. H. R. 

Solubility Limits of Carbon in Ternary Steels. II. The 
System Tungsten-Iron-Carbon. ICarl Daeves (Z. anorg. 
Chem,, 1921, 118, 67—74).—^The effect of tungsten on the solu¬ 
bility of carbon in iron was studied in the same way as that of 
chromium (preceding abstract), and a solubility curve of similar 
form was obtained, separating eutectic from non-eutectic steels in 
the ternary diagram. Sudden changes in the physical properties 
of tungsten steels are correlated with changes of composition 
involving the passage from one side to the other of this limiting 
curve. The appearance of so-called double carbides of iron and 
chromium or of iron and tungsten, observed by different workers, 
is attributed to the same cause. Small amounts of tungsten in 
steel raise the melting point, but larger amounts depress it. 

E. H. R. 

The Colour of Iron Alum. Jane Bonnell and Edgar 
Philip Perman (T., 1921, 119, 1994—1997). 

Complex Selenates. Julius Meyer (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1921, 
118, 1—47).—large number of new complex selenates and 
incidentally some simpler compounds which have not hitherto 
been described, were prepared for comparison with the corre¬ 
sponding sulphates. The new selenates described belong to the 
onromi- and cobalti-series, and show the closest resemblance to 
the sulphates, differing from these occasionally only in their water 
of crystallisation. On account of the ease with which selenio acid 
is reauced, difficulties were at times encountered in the preparation 
of certain of the compounds. 
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[With Lbohhard Spbioh.] —Chromiselenates. Violet chromic 
selenate, [(^(HgO) j2(Se04)s,3(or 4 )H 20 , forms a crystalline powder, 
readily soluble in water, from which it is precipitated by alcohol 
or acetic acid. Its aqueous solution dissolves chromic hydroxide 
with formation of green basic salts. When the violet salt is heated 
in solution or in the solid state at 90 ® it changes irreversibly into a 
green chromiselenate. The green salt prepared in the solid state 
has the composition Cr2(SeO4)3>10H2O and dissolves very slowly 
in water, probably only after addition of water. The green 
salt may have a constitution of the type [Cr(Se04)(H20)5]2Se04. 
When a solution of the violet salt is boiled for some time, a green 
compound is formed which is precipitated by alcohol as a green 
oil and dries to an amorphous, green solid. It is very soluble in 
water and gives no precipitate with barium salts or with ammonia. 
It is probably a triselenatochromic acid, [Cr(Se04)3]H3. 

Chloropeniuquochr(mi 8 elenate, [CrCl(H20)5]Se04,3H20, was pre- 

{ )ared from chloropentaquochromichloride and sodium selenate; it 
orms a bright green powder very soluble in water and alcohol. 
Attempts to obtain other chloro-selenates, corresponding with 
known chloro-sulphates, were not successful. 
DichlorotetraquochromihemqtuKhromiselenate, 
[CrCUH 20 ) 4 ](Se 04 ) 2 [Cr(H 20 )e], 

forms a green, crystalline powder, readily soluble in water, slightly 
so in alcohol. An attempt to prepare a corresponding double 
chromi-aluminium selenate failed, although sulphates of the type 
[CrCl2(H20)4](S04)2[M(H20)e], where M=Cr, Fe, Al, or V, were 
prepared by Werner and Huber (A., 1906 , ii, 170 ). 

He^cammimchromiselenate, [Cr(NIl3)3]2(Se04)3, was prepared from 
the corresponding nitrate and selenic acid. It is precipitated from 
aqueous solution by alcohol as a heavy, yellow, finely crystalline 
powder. The salt is amorphous whilst the corresponding sulphate 
has fiHgO. 

CMoropentamminechromiselenatey [CrCl(NH3)5]Se04, was pre¬ 
pared from purpureochromichloride and silver selenate. It forms 
a heavy, red, amorphous powder sparingly soluble in water. The 
corresponding sulphate is much more soluble, and crystallises 
Avith 2H2O. 

Hexamrbamidechromiselenatey [Cr(NH2*00*NH2)e]2(Se04)3, pre¬ 
pared from hexacarbamidechromichloride and silver selenate, was 
obtained as a bright green, finely crystalline powder, moderately 
soluble in water, from which alcohol precipitates it. 

Triethyhmdiaminechromiselenate, [Or en3]2(Se04)3, from the corre¬ 
sponding chloride and silver selenate, is a reddish-yellow, heavy, 
crystalline powder, soluble in water and precipitated by alcohol. 
When the dry salt is heated at 100 ®, the colour changes to reddish- 
violet. 

Aluminium selenate, which has not before been described, forms 
a white, crystalline powder, easily soluble in water and precipitated 
by alcohol. It appears to contain less than ISHgO, but the analysis 
did not distinguish between 16 and I7H2O. 

[With Hanns MoLPENHATrBR.]|—Complex cobaltiselenates. The 
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complex oobaltiselenates prepared were confined to those containing 
only one oobalt complex and to those with 6, 6, or 4 molecules of 
ammonia or 4 molecules of pyridine. 

Hemmmim(hiteo)(X)baUi 8 elemte, [Co(NH3)6]2(Se04)3,5H20, corre¬ 
sponds in every respect with luteocobaltisulphate. 

Aquopentamm^1^ecobaU{8ele1ylte, [Co(H20)(NH3)5]2(Se04)3,3H20, 
was prepared both from the corresponding cobaltichloride and from 
selenatopentamminecobaltiselenate. The salt is similar in physical 
and chemical properties to roseocobaltisulphate. 

Diaquoietramminecoha^^ [Co(H20)2(NH3)4]2{Se04)3,3H20, 

was prepared from carbonatotetramminecobaltiselenate and selenic 
acid. It dissolves in water to a deep red solution from which 
alcohol precipitates it as a bright red, crystalline powder. It loses 
its water of crystallisation on exposure to air. 

Chhropeniamminecobaltiselenatey [CoCl(NH3)5]Se04, was prepared 
from purpureocobaltichloride and silver sclenate; it corresponds 
in its properties with purpureocobaltisulphate. 

Chloroaquotetramminecobaltichloride selenate , 

{[CoCI(H 20 )(NH 3 ) 4 ]Cl} 2 Se 04 , 

was obtained when dichlorotetrammincobaltichloride was treated 
with silver selenate, through hydration of one of the nuclear chlorine 
atoms. It forms a violet, crystalline powder, giving a violet 
aqueous solution. 

Nitropentamminecobaltiselenate, [Co(N02)(NH3)5]Se04, from the 
corresponding chloride and silver selenate, forms bright yellow, 
microscopic crystals, giving a yellowish-brown, aqueous solution. 
It forms a periodide, as does the corresponding sulphate. 

Sulph^topentamminecohaltisehnate, [Co(S04)(NH3)5]2Se04,2H20, 
was prepared from the corresponding sulphato-bromide and silver 
selenate. It is precipitated from aqueous solution by alcohol in 
rose-coloured leaflets consisting of microscopic, rhombic tablets. 
The corresponding sulphatosulphate contains only IHoO. 

Acid 8 eleimtope 7 Uamminecobcdti 8 elenate, 

[Co(Se04)(NH3)33Se04H,2H20, 

was prepared by treating chloropentamminecobaltichloride with 
concentrated selenic acid. From the diluted solution the acid 
salt crystallised in reddish-violet crystal aggregates. It closely 
resembles the sulphato-sulphate and forms the starting material 
for the preparation of a series of selenatopentamminecobalti-salts 
including several of the following. 

Normal seleruitopentamminecobaltiselenate, 

[Co(Se 04 )(NH 3 ) 3 ] 2 (Se 04 ),H 20 , 

was obtained by treating the above acid selenate with alcohol; 
it has a brighter red colour than the acid salt. 

Sehnat^entamminecobalti 8 ulphate, [Co(Se04)(NH3)3]2S04,H20, 
was obtained from the selenato-bromide and silver selenate. It is 
precipitated by alcohol from aqueous solution in bright red, lustrous 
tablets. This salt is metameric with the above sulphatopent- 
amminecobaltiselenate, but the two are not isomorphous, as the 
latter crystallises with 2H2O. 

SeknutopeniamminecobaUinitrate, [Co(SeO^)(NH3)5]N03, was pre- 
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pared from the above acid selenate and ammonium nitrate. It 
separates in well-formed, bright red, sparingly soluble crystals. 

Sehmtopentamminecobaltibromide, [Co(Se04)(NH3)5]Br, was pre¬ 
pared from the aboYe acid selenate and hydrobromic acid. It is 
thrown down by alcohol from aqueous solution as a bluish-red 
precipitate. 


[Co(Se0,)(NH3)5]2l>tCle,2H20, 

forms lustrous, orange-red tablets, sparingly soluble in water. 

In the tetramminecobalti-series only carbonic acid of the bi¬ 
valent acids could be introduced into the complex. With two 
imivalent acid radicles, stereoisomerism becomes possible, and it 
was found possible to prepare the 1 : 2- and 1 : 6-dinitrotetrammine- 
cobaltiselenates. 

Carboruitotetramminecobaltiselenates, [Co(C03)(NH3)4]2Se04,3H20, 
is similar to the corresponding sulphate, crystallising in dark red 
leaflets which lose their water of crystallisation on exposure to air. 

Acid dichlorotetrammiriecobaltiselenatey [CoCl2(NH3)4]Se04H, crys¬ 
tallises in dark green, well-formed needles but is imstable and 
readily changes to the chloroaquotetrammine salt described above. 

Acid dicMorotetrapyridinecobaltiselenate, [CoCl2Py4]Se04H,2H20, 
is more stable than the dichlorotetrammine salt; it crystallises in 
lustrous green leaflets. The salt corresponds with the sulphate 
described by Werner and Feenstra (A., 1906 , i, 450 ). 

1 : 2-Din%tTotetramminecobalti8elenate, [Co(N02)2(NH3)4]2Se04, was 
prepared from flavocobaltinitrate (Jdrgensen, A., 1898 , ii, 592 ) 
and ammonium selenate; it forms dark brown crystals. 

1 : ^-Dinitrotetramminecobaltiselenatey stereoisomerio with the last, 
was prepared from croceocobaltichloride (Jorgensen, loc. cit,) and 
silver selenate; it is precipitated from aqueous solution by alcohol 
in the form of minute, bright yellow crystals. 

The electrical conductivities of many of the above salts in aqueous 
solution were measured at 25 ® and their magnitudes were found to 
agree with the constitutions ascribed to the different salts. 

E. H. R. 


The Green Colour of Tungsten Trioxide. J. A. M. VAiff 
Libmpt (Z. anorg, Chcm., 1921 , 119 , 310 — 312 ).—^Tungsten trioxide 
generally has a yellow colour, but is sometimes green. A number 
of explanations of this phenomenon have been offered, but it is 
now shown experimentally that the green colour is due to re¬ 
duction at ordinary temperatures by traces of organic matter to 
lower oxides. Provided the green oxide has not been ignited, 
the yellow colour may be restored by heating it in a current 6f 
oxygen. E. H. R. 

Chlorination by Mixed Carbon Monoxide and Chlorine. 

P. P. Venable and D. H. Jackson (J. Elisha Mitchdl Sci. Soc,, 
1920 , 35 , 87 — 89 ).—Chlorination is successfully accomplished with 
a mixture of carbon monoxide and chlorine, containing the formed 
in excess, in the following cases : zirconium dioxide at 480 ®, stannid 
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oxide at 400®, magnesium oxide at 475®, alumiiiium oxide at 450'^, 
ferric oxide at 460®, chromic oxide at 625®, manganese dioxide at 
460®, uranoso-uranic oxide at 500®. With chlorine in excess, the 
requisite temperature for zirconium dioxide is 425® and for ferric 
oxide 370®. Chemical Abstracts. 

Antimonic Acid and the Use of Sodium Antimonate in 
Analysis. E. S. Tomula {Z. anorg. Ghem., 1921, 118, 81— 
92).—The constitution of antimonic acid and of the salts derived 
from it has never been satisfactorily settled, and an attempt has 
now been made to solve the problem by the application of physico¬ 
chemical methods. The conductivity of the potassium salt was 
measured at 25® at dilutions from F=32 to 1024, and the basicity 
of the acid, by the Oswald-Walden rule, was found to be 1. This 
rules out the possibility that the salt is a p 3 n'oantimonate, 
K 2 H 2 Sb 207 , and since it gives a solution having an acid reaction, 
it cannot be the metantimonate, KSbOg. It must therefore be 
the orthoantimonate, KH 2 Sb 04 . Hydrogen-ion determinations in a 
1/1024A'-solution by the calorimetric method confirmed this view. 
The dissociation constant at this dilution was found to be a=0*957 
and the hydrogen-ion concentration C'h= 10“®®. The equivalent 
conductivity of the sodium salt was, on account of its low solu¬ 
bility, determined only at dilutions F=512 and 1024, and was 
found to be of the same order as, although slightly lower than, that 
of the potassium salt. The hydrogen-ion concentration at F=1024 
was C'h= 10 ‘^^, and it is concluded that the two salts have the same 
constitution. Delacroix (A., 1898, ii, 340; 1900, ii, 145) and 
Senderens (A., 1899, ii, 557) both isolated a soluble and an insoluble 
form of antimonic acid, which they called ortho- and pyro-acids, 
but they differed as to which was which. Conductivity experi¬ 
ments on the potassium salts show that the soluble acid is the 
ortho-acid, whether prepared by ^:5enderens’s or Delacroix’s method. 
It is concluded, however, that a concentrated solution of antimonic 
acid is not a true solution but a supersaturated colloidal pseudo¬ 
solution, from which the acid soon separates in the insoluble form. 

Determinations were made at 18®, 25®, and 33 * 5 ® of the solu¬ 
bility of sodium antimonate in water, in aqueous sodium acetate, 
and in aqueous methyl and ethyl alcohols. Expressed in mg. of 
Na 20 ,Sb 205 , 6 H 20 j^er 100 c.c. of solution, the solubility at 18® is, 
in water 56*4, in equal volumes of water and ethyl alcohol 0*1, and 
in 2*5% sodium acetate 3 * 1 . 

The following method is recommended for the estimation of 
antimony as sodium antimonate. The antimony must be in 
alkaline solution as sodium sulphantimonatc, Na 3 SbS 4 , and must 
be free from potassium, since in presence of potassium salts pre¬ 
cipitation is incomplete. The solution is warmed at 80® and 
stirred while a solution of 30% hydrogen peroxide is run in drop 
by drop until vigorous evolution of oxygen commences, and it is 
then boiled until all oxygen evolution ceases. The alkaline solution 
is neutralised with acetic acid until it is acid to phenolphthalein, 
but still weakly alkaline to litmus. It is stirred a further quarter 
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of ai;! hour and then one-half its volume of 96% alcohol is added, 
after which stirring is continued for ten minutes. After twelve 
hours, the crystallme sodium antimonate is filtered, washed on 
the filter with a solution containing 3 grams of sodium acetate, 
3 grams of acetic acid, and 400 c.c. of ethyl alcohol per litre, and 
finally with 60% alcohol. The dried precipitate is separated from 
the mter-paper, which is burnt separatelv, is ignited for fifteen 
minutes in a porcelain crucible, and weigned as sodium metanti- 
monate, NaSbOj. Special dictions are given for procedure 
when tin is present, as it is then necessary to redissolve and re- 
precipitate the sodium antimonate. [See also J, Soc, Chem, Ind,, 
1922, 12a.] E. H. R. 

The Reaction Limit of Chemical j^ents on Copper^Gold 
Alloys and their Galvanic Tension. G. T^mann (Z. anorg, Chem,, 
1921, 118, 48—54).—The reaction limit in different copper-gold 
alloys is reached when the molecular fraction of gold present is 1/8, 
2/8, or 4/8, according to the chemical reagent used. The reactivity 
of the mixed crystals may be regarded as due to the loosening of 
the copper atoms from their lattice combination by the chemical 
agent or, from another point of view, to the action of the chemical 
agent on copper atoms which have become detached from the 
lattice on account of their solution tension. From the latter point 
of* view it was important to determine how the solution tension of 
the alloys varied with the composition. Measurements were made 
against a gold electrode in a number of electrolytes, and against 
silver with silver sulphate as electrolyte. The results showed that 
the limiting composition beyond which no copper ions appear in 
the solution and the alloy behaves electrically as pure gold, is 
at 2/8 mol. fraction of gold. This method does not give such sharp 
limiting values as the chemical method, however, owing to the 
sensitiveness of the galvanic tension to impurities on the surfarce 
of the metal. The case of the cell silver | saturated silver sulphate | 
copper-gold is specially interesting, since, when the proportion of 
gold in the alloy does not exceed O’145 mol., silver is visibly precipi¬ 
tated and the metal becomes negatively charged, whilst the alloys 
richer in gold do not precipitate silver and assume a weak positive 
charge. This weak positive charge indicates a superficial deposit 
of silver, so that the surface acts as a silver-gold alloy of corre¬ 
sponding composition. It is shown, from consideration of the 
mixed crystal lattice, that when 1/8 mol. of gold or less is present 
in the copper alloy, conditions are favouraWe for the formation 
of silver crystals. It is suggested that those agents which find 
their active limit at 2/8 mol. of gold, corresponding with the solution 
tension limit for copper ions, act first on the copper ions in solution, 
but as soon as the osmotic pressure of the copper ions exceeds the 
solution tension, the agent attacks the mixed crystal surface. 

E. H. R. 

Ruthenium Tetroxide. F. Krauss (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1921, 
119, 217—220).—^An aqueous solution of ruthenium tetroxide has 

3^—2 
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apparently a weak acid reaction, although this is difficult to demon- 
sti^te on ^count of the rapid decomposition of dyes by the solution. 
The solution behaves as an electrolyte, and is decomposed by the 
current with formation of a green colour. With alkali hydroxides 
it forms salts, but only the ammonium salt could be obtained m 
the pure state. It was prepared by adding concentrated ammonia 
to a concentrated solution of ruthenium tetroxide in water until 
the colour changed from yellow to greyish-brown. By evaporating, 
a salt of the composition (NH 4 ) 2 Ru 05 was obtained. Under certain 
conditions, which could not be accurately determined, a mono- 
and a di-hydrate of this salt were obtained. In the preparation 
of ruthenium tetroxide, besides the yellow compound, a brownish- 
red substance was observed, less soluble in water than the tetroxide. 
This has not been identified. Ruthenium tetroxide can be estim¬ 
ated by distilling it in a current of dry air at 15° into a specially 
constructed weighed flask, dissolving in a little water, reducing 
with alcohol, evaporating with dilute hydrochloric acid, igniting 
in a stream of hy<h*ogen, and weighing the ruthenium. E. H. R. 


Mlneralogleal Chemistry. 


Native Antimony from Kem County, California. C. H. 
Bbhrb, jun. {Aimr. J, Sci., 1921, [v], 2, 330—333).—A statement 
of the results of an examination of nodular masses of antimony 
with a crust of oxidation products. L. J. S. 

Identity of FlagstafFite with Terpin Hydrate. E. N. Guild 
(Amer. Min., 1921, 6, 133—135).—comparison of the crystal 
constants of flagstaffite (A., 1921, ii, 51) with those of terpin hy^ate 
suggests the identity of these; and this is confirmed by comparative 
tests made on the natural and artificial materials. Variable results 
for the m. p. are obtained, owing to loss of water before melting. 
When heated very slowly the crystals soften at about 100°, and 
finally melt near 116°. Anhydrous terpin from flagstaffite has 
m. p. 105°. The terpin hydrate formula, is adopted, 

since the material analysed had been partly ciehydrated by 
remaining over sulphuric acid. L. J. S. 

*nie Natural Iron Hydroxides. Karl Willmann (Centr. 
Min., 1921, 673—678).—^A review is given of the colloidal and 
crystallme forms of iron hydroxides. The scaly (Rubinglimmer) 
and acicular (Samtblende or needle-iron-ore) forms of goethite 
differ in optical characters and are regarded as dimorphous forms 
of Fe 203 ,H 20 . New analyses of Rubinglimmer from the Eleonore 
mine near Giessen cave EcgOg 89*90, HoO 10*77=100*67, and 
Fe 203 88*11, HgO 11*97=100*08, agreeing with this formula. 

L. J. S. 
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Curitei a New Radioactive Mineral. Alfred Schoep 
(Compt rend., 1021, 173, 1186—1187).—^The new mineral i$ found 
at Kasolo, Katanga, Belgian Congo, as translucent, reddish-brown, 
acicular crystals on torbemite or as compact or earthy masses, 
and consists of minute needles with straight optical extinction* 
It is readily soluble in cold nitric acid and in hot hydrochloric acid; 
when heated, it turns dark brown. Analysis gives the formula 
Pb0,6U03,4H20. 

PbO. UO3. HjO. Fe,0,. Total. 

21-32 74-22 4-00 0-17 99-71 7-192 

L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


The Conditions for the Maximum Precipitation of an 
Amphoteric Electrolyte. Ada Prins (Chem. Weekblad, 1921, 
18, 657—658).—The minimum solubility occurs at a definite 
hy^oxyl-ion concentration depending for each amphoteric electro- 
l^e on its solubility product as base and as acid. The concentrations 
of the positive and negative ions are inversely proportional to their 
charges. S. I. L. 

Use of Cassium Chloride in Microchemistry. Enrique 
Herrero Duoloux (Anal. Asoc. Quint. Argentina, 1921, 9, 216— 
227).—Caesium chloride may be used as a reagent in micro¬ 
chemistry by reason of the well-defined double chlorides which it 
forms with different metals. Crystallographic descriptions, with 
photomicrographs, are given of the double salts thus formed with 
silver, mercury, lead, platinum, gold, palladium, arsenic, antimony, 
cadmium, tin, copper, aluminium, iron, zinc, nickel, cobalt, man^ 
ganese, calcium, magnesium, thallium, cerium, and indium. 

G. W. R. 

Use of the Zeiss Water Interferometer (Rayleigh-Ldwe) 
for the Analysis of Non-aqueous Solutions. Ernst Cohen 
and H. R. Bruins (Proc. K. Ahad. Wetensoh. Amsterdam, 1921, 
24, 114—122).—description of the Rayleigh-Lowe water inter¬ 
ferometer and the method of use for estimating the concentration 
of aqueous solutions are given. The accuracy obtainable with this 
instrument is about 99*9998% for aqueous solutions. To use this 
instrument for non-aqueous solutions greater precautions in the 
fixing of the temperature are required. The thermostat liquid 
should also be chosen so as to have a refractive index of the same 
order as that of the solvent used. When these precautions are 
taken an accuracy equal to that obtained for water solutions may 
be obtained with solutions in organic solvents. J. F. S. 
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A Bu£Eer Solution for Colorimetric Comparison. T. C. 

McIlvainb (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 49, 183—186).—The author 
covers the whole range from Ph 2*2 to Ph ^’0 by mixing two solu¬ 
tions only, viz. a 0*2Jtf-disodium phosphate solution with 0*1 if-citric 
acid. A table to obtain any desired Ph is given and also a graph. 

G. B. 

A Simplified Form of Apparatus for Air Analysis. Charles 
Claude Guthrie (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 48, 366—371).—The 
apparatus, which is illustrated in the original, “ differs from the 
well known forms in dimensions rather than in principles or in 
design.’’ E. S. 

Estimation of the Gases of the Blood. Donald D. Van 
Slyke and William C. Stadie (J. Biol. Chem., 1921, 49, 1—42).— 
Improvements in the technique of using the apparatus previously 
described for the extraction from the blood and measuring of the 
carbon dioxide (A,, 1917, ii, 422—423), oxygen (A., 1918, ii, 82), 
and carbon monoxide (A., 1920, ii, 53). All the gases can now be 
estimated in 1 c.c. of blood by a modified form of the original 
apparatus with narrow measuring tube enclosed in a water-jacket. 
In the oxygen estimation, the blood is now laked with water, and 
the amount of ferricyanide has been greatly reduced; the results 
are about 5% higher than those obtained by Haldane’s method. 
Particularly in the case of the carbon dioxide estimation, the errors 
are fully analysed, and examples of calculations are given. 

G. B 

Mechanical Shaker and other Devices for Use with the 
Van Slyke Blood Gas Apparatus. William C. Stadie («/. Biol. 
Chem., 1921, 49, 43—46; cf. preceding abstract).—A motor- 
driven shaker, a levelling scale, and tonometer rotator are de¬ 
scribed with the help of figures. G. B. 

Estimation of Chlorine in Benzaldehyde. Schimmel & Co. 
(Ber. Schimmel dh Co., 1921. 56—61; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, 
iv, 771).—Benzaldehyde is burnt in a small lamp so constructed 
that the amount of liquid burnt may be found by weighing at 
the beginning and end of the experiment. The products of com¬ 
bustion are passed through two U-tubes containing glass beads 
moistened with 0*02iV^-potassium hydroxide solution, foaming 
being prevented by the use of a few drops of petroleum. The 
washings from the absorption apparatus are united and, after 
addition of an equivalent amount of 0-02iV-sulphuric acid, con¬ 
centrated in a closed flask. The solution is then made alkaline 
to phenolphthalein and the colour discharged by one or two drops 
of 0‘02.^-sulphuric acid. Five drops of 10% potassium chromate 
solution are added and the chlorine is estimated in the usual way 
with 0*02i\^-8ilver nitrate solution. G. W. E. 

Action of Potassium Ferrocyanide on Silver Haloids. 
G. B. Bonino { Oazzetta , 1921, 51, ii, 261—266).—Potassium ferro¬ 
cyanide does not appear to interact with silver bromide or iodide, 
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but with the chloride it reacts according to the equation : 3AgCl+ 
K4Pe(CN)e=Ag3KFe(CN)8+3KCl. The chlorine ion may there 
fore be estimated in presence of the iodine ion by precipitating 
and washing the mixed silver haloids, treating the latter with a 
known volume of 0*lA^-potassium ferrocyanide solution, removing 
the insoluble silver potassium ferrocyanide by filtration, and 
determining the amount of the residual potassium ferrocyanide 
by titration with standard permanganate solution. The reaction 
has not yet been studied quantitatively in presence of bromides. 

T. H. P. 

Estimation of Small Quantities of Bromides and Chlorides 
in Iodides. I. M. Kolthoff (Pharm, Weekblad, 1921, 58, 
1568—1569).—The iodide in solution is treated with excess of 
sodium nitrite in presence of sulphuric acid. After filtering and 
boiling, to remove iodine and excess of nitrous-acid, chlorides and 
bromides are estimated by Volhard’s method. The method is 
quantitative, but does not distinguish between chlorides and 
bromides. S. I. L. 

Bromine Normally Present in Animal Tissues. A. 

Damiens {Bull. Sci. Pharmacol., 1921, 28, 85—93; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1921, iv, 847).—Thirty grams of finely-divided tissue are 
(extracted by heating with dilute potassium hydroxide solution. 
The dried residue is incinerated with a mixture of potassium nitrate 
and sodium carbonate, and the ash dissolved in water. Iodine is 
estimated in a portion of the solution as follows: the silver 
haloid precipitate, obtained by addition of silver nitrate solution 
in the presence of nitric acid, is suspended in water and a stream 
of chlorine is passed, first in the cold and then in the presence of 
1 c.c. of sulphuric acid with warming. Air is passed through and 
the precipitate removed by centrifuging. The iodine is then 
estimated by a colorimetric method. Another portion of the 
solution is precipitated with silver nitrate and nitric acid. The 
precipitate is removed and the filtrate is treated with zinc and 
sulphuric acid. When less than a milligram of iodine is present, 
bromine may be estimated colorimetrically in the filtrate. In 
the presence of larger amounts of iodine, the filtrate, after the 
reduction of the silver haloid precipitate, is neutralised with 
ammonia, diluted to 40 c.c. and after addition of 1 gram of iron 
ammonium sulphate, concentrated to 10 c.c. Bromine may then 
be estimated as before (cf. A., 1921, i, 476). G. W. R. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Pyrites. L. Gadais {Ann. Chim. 
Analyt., 1921, 3, 330—335).—^A critical review of Lunge’s method 
and certain suggested modifications. For accurate work, the 
original method without alteration is to be preferred, care being 
taken to adhere strictly to all details of the operations. A varia¬ 
tion of this method, in which the insoluble gangue is not filtered 
off before the precipitation of the iron with ammonia, is not recom¬ 
mended, as this gangue contains substances such as the sulphates 
of barium, strontium, calcium, and lead which may be partly 
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dissolved by ammonia and reprecipitated on subsequent aci^flca- 
tion and addition of barium chloride. A second modification of 
Lunge’s procedure, which obviates the washing of the gangue, 
consists in making up the solution in aqua regia to 100 c.c., filtering 
off 50 C.C., and proceeding with this aliquot portion as in the 
original method. This is free from serious objection provided 
the insoluble residue is comparatively small in amount, FinaUy, 
a rapid control method, not suitable for accurate work, consists 
in diluting the original solution to about 800 c.c., adding ammonia 
directly to this, digesting for two hours at a moderate temperature, 
cooling, making up the volume to 1000 c.c., and filtering off 500 c.c. 
in which sulphate is estimated in the usual way. G. F. M. 

Volumetric Estimation of Sulphide by Oxidation to 
Sulphate. H. H. Willard and W. E. Cake (J. Amer. Ghem, 
Soc.y 1921, 43,1610—1614).—Sulphide is rapidly and quantitatively 
oxidised to sulphate by an excess of hypobromite in 2’5iV-sodium 
hydroxide or by hypochlorite in 4iV^-sodium hydroxide. The 
excess of oxidising agent is determined iodometrically. The 
method gives accurate results for the estimation of sulphur in 
steels and in sulphides if care is taken to exclude all other reducing 
agents. In the case of steels, the method is used as follows : 
5 grams of steel are placed in a flask, through which hydrogen may 
be passed, which is connected with a 10-bulb tube for absorbing the 
hyorogen sulphide. Air is removed from the apparatus by hydro¬ 
gen and 100 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (d 1*1) are added. After the 
reaction has moderated, the solution is heated just to boiling for 
five minutes after the steel has dissolved. The solution in the 
absorption tube should contain 6—7 grams of sodium hydroxide 
in 50 c.c. of solution. The contents of the bulbs are washed with 
as little water as possible into a flask containing 10 c.c. of 0*3iV- 
hypobromite solution and kept for three or four minutes, then 2 or 
3 grams of potassium iodide are added, and the solution is diluted 
to 150 c.c. It is then exactly neutrahsed with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 5 c.c. excess added and titrated with 0-lA^- 
sodium thiosulphate. If hypochlorite has been used instead of 
hypobromite, more sodium hydroxide must be used. Sulphides 
which are soluble in hydrochloric acid are estimated in the same 
way as steels. Insoluble sulphides are ignited with powdered iron 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen or carbon dioxide, thus producing 
ferrous sulphide. The estimation is then carried to completion as 
above. The error of the method is about 0-1%. J. F. S. 

Estimation of Sulphurous Acid. Victor Coppetti (Ann, 
Chim. Analyt,f 1921, 3, 327—330).—The gravimetric method of 
Haas for the estimation of sulphurous acid, which consists in 
expelling the sulphur dioxide from the solution under examination 
by distillation in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, absorbing the 
gas in a solution of iodine, and weighing the resulting sulphuric 
acid as barium sulphate, gives accurate results volumetrically if 
means are taken to prevent loss of iodine by volatilisation in the 
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current of carbon dioxide. For this purpose, an apparatus is 
described consisting essentially of a 300 o.c. flask to contain the 
iodine solution, to the bottom of which extends the gas delivery 
tube from the distillation flask. Surmounting the flask is a 
spherical absorption vessel containing ^/ 10 -thiosulphate solution, 
through which the carbon dioxide and iodine vapours leaving the 
flask must pass. When distillation is complete, the thiosulphate 
solution containing all the volatilised iodine is allowed to run 
back into the flask and the excess of iodine in the latter is titrated 
back with standard thiosulphate solution. G. F. M. 

The Estimation of Sulphates by means of a Suspension 
of Bariiun Chromate. I. M. Kolthoff {i?ec. tmv. chim.^ 
1921 , 40, 686—699; cf. Andrews, A., 1890, 414).—^Although it 
would appear on theoretical grounds that an estimation of sulphate 
by means of barium chromate was not practicable, the method 
is valid, since the reaction BaS 0 A+Cr 04 " BaCr 04 +S 04 " 
proceeds very slowly from left to rignt. The solution, acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, should be heated during neutralisation 
with ammonia to avoid the loss of chromic acid which accompanies 
the precipitation of barium chromate at ordinary temperatures, 
and, having regard to the hydrolysis of ammonium chromate, a 
slight excess of ammonia should be added. Barium chromate is 
adsorbed bv ferric, aluminium, and zinc hydroxides, so that when 
these metals are present the method gives results which are too 
low, but trustworthy results can be obtained when ions which 
affect the reacting substances are absent. In presence of calcium, 
the results are too low, the error becoming smaller with increasing 
acidity of the solution and decreasing concentration of calcium. 
Practical details are given. H. J. E. 


Catalytic Action of Copper in the Oxidation of Ammonia 
by means of Persulphate. G. Scagliabini and G. Toeelli 
( Oazzeita , 1921, 51, ii, 277—^280).—Quantitative investigation of 
the oxidation of ammonia by means of either potassium or ammo¬ 
nium persulphate in presence of copper sulphate shows that the 
oxygen of the persulphate first oxidises the ammonia to nitrous 
acid, which is converted into ammonium nitrite, this being decom¬ 
posed, with liberation of nitrogen, by the heat developed : 2 NH 3 + 
30j^-2HN0«+2H20, 2 NH 3 + 2 HNOa= 2 NH 4 -NOa, and 2 NH 4 -N 02 
= 4 H 20 + 2 ]N^. The catal^ic effect of copper salts appears to 
be due to oxidation of the copper to a more highly oxidised com¬ 
pound, which passes on its surplus oxygen to the ammonia. 

The estimation of persulphate by means of ferrous salts may 
be replaced advantageously by the following method, in which 
u^ is made of a Schultze and Tiemann’s jmparatus furnished 
with a mercury valve (Z. anal . Chem ., 1870, 9, 401; Ber ., 1873, 
6,1041): 40 c.c. of water and 0*4—0'6 gram of copper sulphate are 
boiled in the flask for about ten minutes, the oaoutchouo tube being 
thm clipped and the boiling continued for five minutes to expel 
the air. The apparatus is allowed to cool, the mercury rising in 
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the barometer tube and a vacuum becoming established in the 
flask. A known volume of the persulphate solution and after¬ 
wards about 100 c.c. of ammonia solution are drawn into the 
cold flask through the clipped tube, the flask being then heated 
and the evolved gas collected over water and measured. The 
results obtained in this way agree exactly with those yielded by 
the ferrous sulphate method. T. H. P. 

[Method for the Estimation of Tri-, Tetra-, and Pente- 
thionates present together in Solution with Sulphite, Thio¬ 
sulphate, and Sulphate.] E. H. Riesenfeld and G. W. Feld 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 119, 225—270). See this voL, ii, 45. 

The Accuracy of Dumas’s Method for the Estimation of 
Nitrogen in the Cases of Substances rich in Nitrogen. Ernst 
Mohr (Rer., 1921, 54, [R], 2758—2767).—A mathematical treat¬ 
ment of the influence of the errors in measuring weight of substance, 
volume of nitrogen, temperature and pressure on the accuracy of 
the process. 

The usual procedure of estimating the volume accurately to 
within 0*05 or 0*1 c.c., and the temperature and pressure to degrees 
Centigrade and millimetres of mercury is sufficient for substances 
containing 20—25% of nitrogen, but involves considerable error 
when more than this amount is present. The errors due to 
inaccurate reading of pressure and temperature cannot be minimised 
by increasing the weight of substance taken. On the other hand, 
the errors due to volume and weight of substance become con¬ 
siderable when a small quantity of substance is taken and can be 
diminished by increasing the amount. The practice of using small 
weights of material when dealing with substances rich in nitrogen 
by Dumas’s method is to be deprecated; Pregl’s method should 
be used in preference. The error involved in the measurement of 
pressure does not depend to an appreciable extent on whether 
the gas is moist or dry (above 50% potassium hydroxide solution), 
but the error involved in measurement of temperature is lower in 
the latter case. In spite of this fact, the measurement is generally 
made in preference over water by reason of the customary large 
diameter of the Schiff’s nitrometer and the formation of foam over 
the potassium hydroxide solution. 

A simple and accurate method of calculation is as follows. The 
temperature is first brought to whole degrees by addition or 
subtraction of in the direction of smallest change and the 
pressure is then changed by 3cc mm. in the same sense as the 
alteration of temperature. 

A plea is entered for the more uniform recording of analytical 
data in the literature and more precise statement of the exact 
condition of the nitrogen with respect to moisture as also for the 
reduction of pressures to 0°. H. W. 

The Kjeldahl Nitrogen Method and its Modifications. 
A. E. Paul and E. H. Berry (J. Assoc, Off, Agric, Chem., 1921, 
5, 108—132).—Investigations are described into the most suitable 
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apparatus and method for the nitrogen estimation, with particular 
reference to the case of cotton-seed meal as presenting special 
difficulty. The most suitable type of bulb-trap for use in the 
distillation is the one in which both inlet and outlet tubes ent^er 
the bulb and are bent in opposite directions. It is advisable, 
although not absolutely necessary, to have enough acid in the 
receiver to neutralise all the ammonia distilled. Practically all 
the ammonia appears in the first 75 c.c. of the distillate, and all 
is in the first 100 c.c. During the initial digestion of the material 
with acid, the flame should never touch the flask above the surface 
of the liquid; the flask should be protected by a ring of asbestos. 
The volume of the digesting liquid should at no time be less than 
10 c.c. If mercury is used to aid the digestion there is a loss of 
from 2 to 15% of ammonia unless enough potassium sulphide is 
added to precipitate all the mercury before distillation. The use 
of copper sulphate during digestion does not necessitate the sub¬ 
sequent addition of potassium sulphide. The use of perman¬ 
ganate is unnecessary. Digestion with sulphuric acid alone 
never gives maximum results. Mercury gives a much more rapid 
digestion than copper salts, and potassium sulphate is more 
efficient than sodium sulphate. The most rapid and efficient 
digestion is given by the use of 0*7 gram of mercuric oxide and 
10 grams of potassium sulphate. In this way, the liquid becomes 
clear in one to one and a half hours and further heating for three 
hours completes the digestion. The amount of copper used in 
the digestion has little effect on the result. A 2 gram sample of 
cotton-seed meal and similar substances is preferable. Digestion 
should not be carried out in an atmosphere containing nitrous 
fumes. Nitrates in the digestion mixture are not only entirely 
lost, but they also bring about a considerable reduction in the 
amount of ammonia recovered. A. G. P. 

Modification in tlie Kossel-Neumann Method for the 
Estimation of Phosphorus in Ox^anic Substances. Mabio 
A. Mancini (Biochem, ter, sper,, 1921, 8, 4—7; cf. Falk and 
Sugiura, A., 1915, ii, 577).—0*5 Gram of the substance is heated 
in a 200 c.c. Kjeldahl flask with 6—8 c.c. of sulphuric acid 
{d 1*184), the boiling being continued for one hour. Nitric acid 
(d 1*4) having been carefully added drop by drop, boiling is con¬ 
tinued until the evolution of oxides of nitrogen ceases. The opera¬ 
tion is repeated four or five times. The clear, light yellow liquid 
is washed into a beaker with hot water, and ammonium hydroxide 
solution is added in slight excess, followed by 30—40 c.c. of 40% 
ammonium nitrate solution and 20 c.c. of 25% nitric acid. The 
liquid is mixed, at 100®, with 120—140 c.c. of a boiling 3% solution 
of ammonium molybdate. After being kept for at least two hours, 
it is filtered and the precipitate washed with a hot solution 
containing 50 c.c. of nitric acid and 50 grams of ammonium nitrate 
per litre. Hot 25% ammonium hy<&oxide solution is poured 
over the filter, which is washed with hot water until the washings 
give no reaction with Nessler’s reagent. To the filtrate is added 
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60 o.c. of ammouiacal “ magnesia mixture,” and, after being kept 
for twenty-four hours, the precipitate is filtered, washed, and 
ignited in the usual manner. Chemical Abstbaots. 

The Composition and Prraaration of a Neutral Solution 
of Ammonium Citrate. C. S. Robinson (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. 
Chem.f 1921, 5, 93—97).—To overcome the confusion attached 
to the term ‘‘ neutral ammonium citrate solution,” it is recom¬ 
mended that such a solution should be one showing a value 
of 7*0. The solution contains 45*33 grams of ammonia and 172*00 
grams of anhydrous citric acid per litre at 20® and has d 1*09. 
To prepare a litre of solution 172*00 grams of anhydrous citric 
acid are dissolved in 700 c.c. of water, nearly neutralised, cooled, 
and made up to a convenient volume, maintaining the density 
above 1*09. Of this, 6 c.c. are diluted to about 20 c.c., and 
standard ammonia solution is added until the colour produced 
with phenol-red indicator matches that produced with the same 
quantity of indicator by an equal volume of neutral standard 
phosphate solution (60 c.c. of M /5-dihydrogefli potassium phosphate 
+29*63 c.c. of Jf/5 sodium hydroxide in 200 c.c.). The calculated 
amount of ammonia is then added to the bulk of the solution. 

A. G. P. 

A Modified Method for the Estimation of Phosphoric Acid. 

A. W. Clabk and R. F. Keeler (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1921, 
5, 103—105).—Two grams of the sample are dissolved in 30 c.c. 
of concentrated nitric acid and 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid. The 
solution is diluted to 200 c.c. and filtered through a dry filter. 
A portion equivalent to about 0*25 gram is neutralised with 
ammonia and acidified with nitric acid. Fifty c.c. of 20% ammon¬ 
ium nitrate solution are added and then sufficient ammonium 
molybdate solution. After remaining over-night, the precipitate 
is collected on a Gooch crucible, washed eight times with 2% 
nitric acid (12—13 c.c. each time), then twice with cold water, 
and dried for two hours at 120®. Precipitation in the cold and 
drying at 120® give a less variable precipitate than the usual 
method. The conversion factor of ammonium phosphomolybdate 
to phosphoric acid is 0*03723. A. G. P. 

Nephelometric Method for the Estimation of Phosphoric 
Acid and its Compoimds in Small Quantities of Blood. 

W. R. Bloor (Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol, 1921, 3, 451—475)._A 

detailed description of the author’s adaptation (A., 1918, ii, 452) 
of Kober and Egerer’s method (A., 1915, ii, 794). E. S. 

Toxicology of Arsenic. N. Tarugi (Boll Chim. Farm. 
1921, QO, 569—576).—The results of experiments with rabbits 
and guinea-pigs show that arsenic, either organically combined 
or mixed mechanically with organic matter, always yields gases 
containing arsenic when putrefaction occurs. Such evolution of 
gas may occur quickly and must be borne in mind in cases of 
suspected arsenical poisoning. In the putrefaction of animal matter, 
the mechanism by which gaseous arsenic compounds are formed 
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is more oomplioated than the action of the arsenic moulds,” 
since such gases are not formed in the initial stages of the putre¬ 
faction where aerobiosis appears to predominate, and since also 
the gases contain not only alkylarsines but hydrogen arsenide as 
weU. T. H. R 

The Use of Silica Crucibles for the Estimation of Potassium 
in Soils. J. S. Jones and J. C. Reedeb {Soil Sci,, 1921, 12, 
419—432). —For the estimation of potassium in soils by the 
fusion method, silica crucibles may be used instead of platinum, 
provided that certain limits of temperature are observed. To 
ensure perfect fusion, the muffle must reach a temperature of 
812°, and to avoid loss of potassium by volatilisation the tem- 

E erature must not exceed 855°. For this purpose an electrically 
eated muffle is preferable. An electrical arrangement for heating 
a silica crucible of the J. L. Smith type, 10 cm. long, 2 cm. in 
diameter at the top, and 1*8 cm. at the bottom is described and 
is very satisfactory for this type of work. W. G. 

Detection of Magnesium in Presence of Manganese and 
Phosphoric Acid. A. Purgotti (Oazzetta, 1921, 51, ii, 265— 
266). —In presence of phosphoric acid, manganese is precipitated 
almost completely as tertiary manganous phosphate, even from 
solutions containing largo proportions of ammonium chloride; 
the precipitate imdergoes gradual or, in the hot, rapid trans¬ 
formation into pale pink crystals of manganous ammonium 
phosphate, analogous in composition and properties to magnesium 
ammonium phosphate. The formation of this manganese pre¬ 
cipitate and hence the danger of mistaking it for the magnesium 
precipitate may be avoided by treating the hydrochloric acid 
solution, not only with ammonia solution to remove the kations 
accompanying magnesium, but also at the same time with 
ammonium sulphide, which eliminates the whole of the manganese 
as sulphide; the filtrate is then tested for magnesium. 

If the metals of the third group are precipitated in the usual 
way with ammonia solution, manganese phosphate is precipitated 
in considerable quantity in addition to certain amounts of calcium, 
barium, and strontium phosphates, a little manganese and much 
calcium, barium, and strontium passing into solution. Similar 
behaviour is shown by a mixture of magnesium phosphate with a 
manganese salt, but less magnesium goes into solution and still 
less manganese is precipitated as phosphate. If the quantity of 
manganese salt is very considerably greater than that of the calcium, 
barium, and strontium phosphates, the equilibrium, Ca 3 (P 04 ) 2 + 
3Mn(OH)2 ^ Mn 3 (P 04 ) 2 + 3 Ca( 0 H) 2 , is displaced towards the 
right hand side and the calcium, barium, and strontium pass into 
solution almost completely. T. H. P. 

Apparatus for the Gasometric Estimation of Zinc in Zinc 
Powder. Edgar Bbyne {Ann, Ghim, Anedyt,, 1921, 3, 360).-— 
The apparatus consists of a gas burette, the upper part of wUch 
below the glass stop-cock is expanded into a bulb of 300 c.c. 
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capacity, and the lower part is graduated in 0*6 c.c. from 300 c.c. 
to 375 c.c. The lower end of the burette is connected with a 
rubber tube to a bulb for adjusting the liquid level and gas pressure 
in the burette, and the upper end is connected through a small 
refrigerating spiral to a Koninck apparatus which is charged with 
the zinc dust under examination, and a mineral acid. In a simpler 
form of apparatus the latter is replaced by an ordinary flask con¬ 
nected by means of a glass tube with the stop-cock of the burette. 

G. F. M. 

The Direct lodometric Estimation of Lead Peroxide. 

Samuel Glasstone (T., 1921,119, 1997—^2001). 

A Very Sensitive Reagent for Copper: the Kastle-Meyer 
Reagent. PIbrre Thomas and Georges Carpentibr {CompL 
rend,, 1921, 173, 1082—1085).—The Kastle-Meyer reagent, which 
is a 2% solution of phenolphthalein in 20% potassium hydroxide 
solution decolorised by boiling with zinc powder, ^ves a pink 
coloration with copper salts and is capable of detecting 1 part of 
copper in 100,000,0(K) parts of water. Four drops of the reagent 
are added to 10 c.c. of the solution to be tested and then one drop 
of hydrogen peroxide (5—6 vols.). W. G. 

The lodometric Estimation of Copper and Arsenic present 
together, especially in Paris and Schweinfdrth Green. 

I. M. Kolthoff and C. J. Cremer (Pharm, Weekblad, 1921, 58, 
1620—1624).—^Arsenic trioxide can be estimated by means of 
iodine if the cupric-ion concentration is very much reduced, 
which can be effected by addition of excess of pyrophosphate 
or tartrate, with which the copper forms complex salts. 0*6— 
0*8 Gram of the pigment is boiled with 25 c.c. of water and 5 grams 
of sodium pyrophosphate to a clear solution. After cooling, 

10-iodine solution is added until the deep blue solution becomes 
green; the end-point is very sharp. The iodine required is 
equivalent to the arsenious oxide present. Ten c.c. of 4iV-sul- 
phuric acid and 2 grams of potassium iodide are then added, and 
after ten minutes the iodine liberated by reduction of the cupric 
compound is titrated with A^/10-thiosulphate, starch being added 
towards the end. 

The results were checked by analysis of the pigments by the 
standard Lunge-Berl method. This method was found unsatis¬ 
factory for copper, the results being always high. Addition of 
hydrazine sulphate before the sodium hydroxide reduces the copper 
compound, the element being precipitated and weighed as metal; 
this modification is much more accurate than the accepted method. 

The iodine titration is rapid and simple, and gives accurate 
results for both elements. S. I. L. 

Separation and Estimation of Copper, Lead, Antimony, 
and Tin, Analysis of White Metals. A. Kling and A. 
Lassieub (CompL rend,, 1921, 173, 1081—-1082).—0*6—1*0 Gram 
of the alloy is dissolved in 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid in the 
presence of potassium chlorate. The solution is diluted to 100 c.c.. 
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and neutralised with sodium hydroxide. Any precipitate formed 
is redissolved by the addition of 4—5 grams of tartaric acid. The 
liquid is transferred to a conical flask coated inside with wax, 
and to it are added 10 c.c. of concentrated hydrofluoric acid and 
then, after half an hour, 10 grams of sodium acetate, 1 c.c. of 
glacial acetic acid and water to bring the volume to 300 c.c. A 
white precipitate of lead fluoride is formed, but to the liquid 20 c.c. 
of a 10% solution of sodium sulphide are added and after a time 
the precipitate of the sulphides of copper, lead, and antimony is 
filtered off. In the filtrate the tin may be estimated either by 
precipitation with cupferron (cf. A., 1920, ii, 452), or electrolytically 
after decomposition of the complex fluoro-compound by the 
addition of boric acid and redissolving the tin sulphide by boiling 
with hydrogen peroxide. The precipitate of the mixed sulphides 
is extracted with 80 c.c. of sodium sulphide sojution (d 1*14) and 
the antimony estimated electrolytically in the extract after the 
addition of potassium cyanide. The copper and lead sulphides 
are dissolved in nitric acid and the two metals estimated simul¬ 
taneously by electrolysis. W. G. 

Estimation of Mercury in the Mercurial Pills of the [French] 
Codex. Maurice Francois (J. Pharm. Chim., 1921, 24, 369—379; 
4-nn. Falsif.y 1921, 14, 340—347).—The pills are heated with 
concentrated nitric acid for two hours on a water-bath, and after 
a further two hours the solution is filtered, and the destruction 
of the organic matter is completed by adding a small quantity of 
a 10% solution of bromine. After ten minutes the liquid is 
rendered strongly alkaline with sodium hydroxide and after adding 
potassium iodide the mercury is precipitated in the form of a grey 
l^owder by means of formaldehyde solution. After two hours the 
supernatant liquid is decanted through a filter, the mercury is washed 
with dilute sodium hydroxide solution, and is then treated, together 
with the filter-paper and its contents, with diluted acetic acid and 
A71^“hidino solution. After ten minutes’ agitation, the mercury 
is comj)let(?ly transformed into mercuric iodide, which dis¬ 
solves in the potassium iodide present, and the excess of iodine 
is titrated back with thiosulphate. The method is of general 
application to all the mercurial pills of the French Codex without 
modification except in the case of opiated mercurous iodide pills, 
with which, after treatment with nitric acid, a crystalline precipitate 
of mercuric iodonitrate, Hgl 2 ,Hg(N 03 ) 2 , is formed. All that is 
necessary in this case, however, is to dissolve the crystals in the 
liquor by addition of potassium iodide, and omitting the bromine 
treatment, to proceed with the precipitation of the mercury as above. 
In pills containing soap, although the fat acids are not destroyed 
by the nitric acid treatment, they do not retain any mercury in 
combination, and form a layer on the surface of the liquor, which 
solidifies on cooling, and is therefore easily separated. G. F. M. 

Volumetric Estimation of Aluminium. Ernst Josef Kraus 
{Chem. Zeit., 1921, 45, 1173).—^The neutral or faintly acid solution 
containing the aluminium in the form of sulphate, and free from 
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other interfering metole, is titrated with standard disodium hyd^- 
gen phosphate solution, a few drops of silver nitrate solution being 
used as indicator, as yellow silver phosphate only commences to 
form after all the aluminium has been precipitated as phosphate 
according to the equation: Al 2 (S 04 ) 3 + 2 Na 2 HP 04 == 2 AlP 04 + 

2 Na 2 S 04 +H 2 S 04 . The titration is preferably carried out in a boiling 
solution as tne silver phosphate is more pronouncedly yeUow in 
colour and therefore more easily noticeable under these conditions. 
In presence of other metals, such as iron, etc., the aluminium 
should first be separated, by addition of excess of sodiim hydroxide, 
for example, and finally precipitated as hydroxide with ammonia. 
The precipitate after washing is dissolved in a slight excess of 
dilute sulphuric acid to form a solution suitable for the titration. 
The method gives good results even when only very small quantities 
of the metal are to be estimated. G. F. M. 

Improved Method for the Separation of Iron and Man¬ 
ganese. M. Carus (Ghent, Zeit., 1921, 45, 1194).—In the usual 
method for the separation of manganese from the metals of the 
iron group by precipitating the latter as basic acetates, the con¬ 
tamination of the precipitate with manganese is not due to the co¬ 
precipitation of the basic acetate of this metal, but to the formation 
of insoluble higher oiddation products owing to the action of 
dissolved oxygen. A perfect separation of the manganese in one 
operation, even when a large excess is present, is obtained by 
causing the precipitation with sodium acetate to occur in presence 
of a small quantity of hydrogen peroxide, in which case no oxida¬ 
tion of the manganese salts can occur. The precipitate obtained, 
after washing with dilute acetic acid containing a small quantity 
of sodium acetate and hydrogen peroxide, and finally with hot 
water, is then completely free from manganese. G. F. M. 

The Acidimetric Estimation of Dichromate. I. M. Kolt- 
HOFP and E. H. Vogelbnzang (Bee, trav, jchim,, 1921, 40, 681— 
685). —^By reason of the hydrolysis of potassium chromate solution, 
neither chromic acid nor dichromate can be neutralised using 
phenolphthalein as indicator. A study of the neutralisation ot 
diohromate with sodium hydroxide leads to the following con¬ 
clusions ;—^Thymolphthalein should be used as indicator; if 
phenolphthalein is used the solution must have been saturated 
previously with sodium chloride, or barium chloride must be used 
to precipitate the chromate formed. The barium chloride may 
only be added when the solution is already yellow, otherwise the 
precipitate of barium chromate contains chromic acid. It is 
claimed that the results are correct to within 0*2%, but the method 
is not recommended owing to difficulties with the mdicator. 

H. J. E. 

Modified Method for the Estimation of iron and Vanadium 
after Reduction by Hydrogen Sulphide. Q. E. F. LukdEll 
and H. B. Kkowlbs (J. Amer. Ghent. Soc., 1921, 43, 166(X— 
1566). —The estimation of iron or of vanadium by reduction with 
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hydrogen sulphide followed by titration with potassium perman* 
ganate or dichromate ordinarily leads to high values. These high 
values are not due to the presence of sulphur, and persist in spite 
of the complete expulsion of hydrogen sulphide and the avoidance 
of organic matter extracted from filter-paper. They may be 
ascribed to polythionic acids which are not destroyed by boiling 
in moderately concentrated sulphuric acid solution and are 
volatilised slowly from dilute and more rapidly from concentrated 
solutions* Reasonably accurate estimations may be made by 
restricting the volume of the original solution to 100 c.c. and pro¬ 
ceeding by the following modified process. The solution is acidified 
with sulphuric acid until it contains 2*5% sulphuric acid by volume, 
reduced by hydrogen sulphide for thirty minutes in cold solution, 
and for a further fifteen minutes, during which the solution is raised 
to the boiling point. The hot solution is treated with 15 c.c. of 
1 :1-sulphuric acid and boiled for thirty to sixty minutes, during 
which a stream of carbon dioxide is passed through, until the 
total volume of liquid is about 50 c.c. The solution is cooled, the 
current of carbon dioxide being maintained, diluted to 200 c.c., 
and titrated with standard permanganate solution. In some cases 
it is advisable to filter off the separated sulphur after the hydrogen 
sulphide treatment. The filtrate is treated for a further ten 
minutes with hydrogen sulphide and the process completed as 
above. The average errors found by this method are for iron 
0*5% and for vanadium 0*1%. For accurate estimations of iron 
and vanadium in solutions containing platinum (as in rock analysis), 
a preliminary separation of the hydrogen sulphide group, followed 
by expulsion of the gas, complete oxidation with permanganate, 
and reduction with sulphur dioxide is recommended. J. F. S. 

Estimation of Vanadirun and Chromium in Ferrovanadium 
by Electrometric Titration. G. L. Kelley, J. A. Wiley, 
R. T. Bohn, and W. C. Wright (J, Ivd, Eng, Chem,, 1921, 13, 
939—941).—Three grams of the ferrovanadium are dissolved in 
a mixture of nitric acid and hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid is 
then added, the mixture evaporated to expel all nitric acid and 
hydrochloric acid, cooled, and the solution diluted to 1000 c.c. 
One hundred c.c. of this solution are treated with 25 c.c. of sulph¬ 
uric acid (d 1*58), diluted to 300 c.c., boiled, and 20 c.c. of 10% 
ammonium persulphate solution and 10 c.c. of 0*25% silver nitrate 
solution are added; the mixture is boiled for ten minutes, 5 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid (1 : 3), are then added, the boiling is continued 
for a further ten minutes, the mixture treated with 26 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid, cooled at 5°, and titrated with ferrous ammonium 
sulphate solution, the end-point of the titration being determined 
electrometrically. This titration is a measure of the vanadium 
and chromium together. The vanadium is estimated by boiling 
100 c.c. of the original solution with a few c.c. of ferrous sulphate 
solution, adding 20 c.c. of sulphuric acid, d 1*58, and 40 c.c. of 
nitric acid (d 1*40), diluting the mixture to 200 c.c., and boihng 
it at such a rate that the volume is reduced to 100 c.c. in one hour. 
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The solution is then cooled and titrated as before. The difference 
between the two titrations is a measure of the amount of chromium 
present. W. P. S. 

[Estimation of Antimony as Sodium Antimonate.] E. S. 
Tomula (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1921, 118, 81—92).—See this vol., ii,74. 

Estimation of Bismuth. 0. A. Critchett (Eng, and Min, J,, 
1921, 112, 58).—A solution of the ore in a mixture of nitric and 
hydrochloric acids, having been evaporated with sulphuric acid 
until fumes appear, is diluted, treated with a drop of hydrochloric 
acid, filtered, and the filtrate boiled with sodium thiosulphate 
and aluminium foil. The precipitate is collected, returned to the 
beaker with hot water, potassium hydroxide added, and the liquid, 
after having been boiled, is filtered through the original paper. 
The latter, with the precipitate, is repeatedly evaporated with 
nitric and sulphuric acids until the paper is completely destroyed. 
After dilution, boiling, filtering, addition of a slight excess of 
ammonium hydroxide, and again boiling, the precipitate is collected, 
washed, and dissolved in hot dilute nitric acid. The bismuth may 
then be estimated (a) as oxide after treatment with ammonium 
carbonate, (6) as oxychloride after neutralising with ammonium 
hydroxide, adding a little hydrochloric acid, diluting, and boiling, 
or (c) by titration with permanganate after dilution, treatment 
with ammonium oxalate, boiling, and separation, with subsequent 
washing by decantation with hot water, of the precipitate of 
bismuth oxalate. Chemical Abstracts. 

Analytical Chemistry of Tantalum, Columbium, and their 
Mineral Associates. 1. The Use of Tartaric Acid in the 
Anal 3 rsis of Natural Tantalocolumbates. II. The Separa¬ 
tion of Zirconium from Tantalum and from Columbium. 

Walter Raymond Schoeller and Alan Richard Powell 
(T., 1921, 119, 1927—1935). 

Evaluation of the Degree of Unsaturation of Mineral Oils 
in the Bex^us Process. H. I. Waterman and J. N. J. Perquin 
(Bee. trav, rMm,, 1921, 40, 677—680; cf. Dean and Hill, Technical 
Paper 181, Bureau of Mines, 1917).—Determination of the iodine 
number of an unrefined mineral oil, before and after treatment 
by the Bergius process, shows that it is a little greater after 
treatment. H. J. E. 

Estimation of Phenanthrene. Arthur G. Williams (J. 
Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1921, 43, 1911—1919).—The phenanthrene is 
oxidised by iodic acid to phenanthraquinone, which is precipitated 
as toluphenanthrazine by means of 3:4-tolylenediamine and 
weighed as such, the procedure being as follows : 

For materials containing 30% or more of phenanthrene, 0*25 gram 
is weighed into a 50 c.c. conical fiask, 0*75 gram of iodic acid and 
20 0 . 0 . of glaoial aoetic aoid are added and the mixture is boiled 
for two and a half hours under an air condenser. After cooling for 
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several hours, any anthraquinone formed from anthracene present 
in the original material is filtered off on a Gooch crucible and washed 
with the minimum amount of glacial acetic acid. The filtrate 
and washings are evaporated to slightly less than 25 c.c. and then 
the volume is made exactly to 25 c.c., the mixture is cooled and 
1 gram of 3 :4-tolylenediamihe is added and the flask left in run¬ 
ning water at 20° over-night. The toluphenanthrazine is collected 
in a Gooch crucible and washed first with 25 c.c. of 50% acetic 
acid saturated with the phenanthrazine and then with 200 c.c. of 
cold water. The precipitate is dried and weighed and to the 
weight is added 0‘053 gram to allow for the toluphenanthrazine 
remaining in solution in the 25 c.c. of glacial acetic acid. The 
factor for conversion into phenanthrene is 0*6052. Carbazole, if 
present in amounts exceeding 10%, interferes in the determination 
of phenanthrene, and some of the high-boiling coQ-l tar constituents 
interfere; a crude anthracene cannot be directly analysed. 

For the detection of phenanthrene, the material is oxidised as 
described above, the mixture being cooled and filtered. The 
filtrate is poured into water and the precipitate collected and 
washed with water. The precipitate is warmed with concentrated 
sodium hydrogen sulphite solution and any residue is filtered off. 
The filtrate is washed in a separating funnel with one or two 
portions of carbon tetrachloride and then, after the addition of 
a fresh portion of carbon tetrachloride, is acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid containing ferric chloride. The carbon tetrachloride 
layer, which contains the phenanthraquinone, is separated and 
tested by Hilpert and Wolf’s reaction (cf. A., 1913, ii, 733), using 
a solution of antimony pentachloride in carbon tetrachloride, a 
purplish-red precipitate being obtained on boiling if phenanthrene 
was originally present. W. G. 

Chemical Analysis of Caoutchouc Articles. Andr]^ Duboso 
{Ann, Chim, Analyt., 1921, 3, 335—344).—^A r&ume of the methods 
employed and the estinfations necessary for a complete chemical 
analysis of caoutchouc and ebonite articles. (1) The acetone 
extract contains the natural resins, added resins, free sulphur, 
oils, and waxes, and is evaporated to dryness and quantitatively 
examined for these substances by the usual methods. (2) The 
chloroform extract should be almost colourless. Brown coloration 
indicates the presence of tar or asphaltic adulterants. (3) The 
extract in alcoholic potash of the insoluble residue of the chloro¬ 
form extraction should not exceed 15% from a material con¬ 
taining about 50% of caoutchouc, a larger proportion indicating 
added oils or fats. (4) The aqueous extract reveals the presence 
of starch or dextrins. (5) The estimation of total sulfur is 
best carried out by Heniiquez’s method as modified by the Bureau 
of Standards. (6) The ash is determined on the residue from the 
acetone extraction, and a rough estimate of the caoutchouc content 
can be obtained by subtracting ash and total sulphur from 100. 
(7) None of the various methods which have been proposed for 
the estimation of caoutchouc itself give entire satisfaction. The 
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total foreign matter may be obtained, however, by solution in boiling 
nitrobenifcene, diluting with chloroform, filtering through a tared 
filter, washing with acetone, drying, and weighing. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Oxalic Acid in Urine. E. Salkowski 
(Biochem. Z., 1921, 118, 259—266).^A reply to Ban’s criticism 
of the author’s method (A., 1921, ii, 356). H. K. 

Estimation of the Amino-acids of Feeding StujBs. T. S. 

Hamilton, W. B. Nevens, and H. S. Grindley (J, Biol, Chem,, 
1921, 48, 249—272).—Further improvements are made in the 
application of Van Slyke’s method to the estimation of amino- 
acids in feeding stuffs (cf. Eckstein and Grindley, A., 1919, ii, 204). 
Non-protein nitrogen is first removed from the material by suc¬ 
cessive extractions with anhydrous ether, cold absolute alcohol, 
and cold 1% trichloroacetic acid, any protein removed by the 
latter being recovered by precipitation with colloidal ferric 
hydroxide- The main portion of the protein is then extracted 
with dilute (0*2%) sodium hydroxide. Starch is removed from 
the residue by treatment with hot 2% trichloroacetic acid and the 
remaining protein extracted by treatment first with boiling 20% 
hydrochloric acid and then with cold 5% sodium hydroxide. A 
small quantity of protein extracted with the starch is recovered 
by precipitation of the latter by addition of alcohol. The various 
fractions of protein thus obtained are hydrolysed with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, united, and submitted to the Van Slykc^ analysis. 
The method is applied to oats, corn, cotton-seed meal, and lucerne. 

E. S. 

Estimation of Hippuric Acid in Urine. J. Snapper and 
E. Laqueijr {Arch. Ncerl. Physiol., 1921, 6, 48—57).—To 100 c.c. 
of urine 25 grams of sodium chloride are added, and a little con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid. An aliquot portion is (‘xlraeted six 
times with ethyl acetate, and the total extract is washed onc(' 
with one-quarter of its volume of water. The wash water is 
washed ^vith an equal volume of ethyl acetate, which is added to 
the original extract. After evaporation of the ethyl acetate, the 
urea is decomposed by sodium hypobromite, and the residual 
hippuric acid estimated by Kjeldahl’s method. G. B. 

The Rotation of Dextrose in Solutions of Trisodium 
Phosphate. Mutarotation as an Analytical Method. Hans 
Murschhaitser {Biochem, Z., 1921, 117, 215—225),—The muta¬ 
rotation of dextrose is accelerated by trisodium phosphate. It 
follows a unimolecular law, the velocity constants being also linear 
functions of the concentration of sodium phosphate. As the 
mutarotation is a function of the hydroxyl ion, its use is indicated 
for distinguishing salts of different alkalinity. H. K. 

Conditions AfiEecting the Quantitative Estimation of 
Reducing Sugars by Fehling’s Solution. EHmination of 
certain Errors Involved in Current Methods. F. A. Quisum- 
Bma and A. W. Thomas (J. Amer, Chem, 8oc,, 1921, 43, 1503— 
1526).—The various sources of error in the current methods of 
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using Fehling's solution are discussed. The inter-relationship of 
temperature, 60—110®, and time of heating, ten minutes to two 
hours, to determine the best time and optimum temperature for 
reduction has been investigated. Fehling’s solution has been 
studied from the point of view of the nature and concentration 
of the alkali, concentration of copper sulphate and potassium 
sodium tartrate, to find the maximum and minimum concentrations 
of these constituents necessary to give the greatest yield of cuprous 
oxide and to ensure the formation of the complex cupric tartrate 
ion. Auto-reduction of Fehling’s solution at different times and 
temperatures of heating has been measured, showing those con¬ 
ditions under which absolutely no “ blank reduction is obtained. 
Conditions affecting the physical properties of the precipitated 
cuprous oxide, the photosensitiveness, and the keeping quality 
of Fehling’s solution are recorded. A study of surface oxidation 
involving different methods of heating and vessels of various 
sizes has been carried out in order to determine the loss of copper 
due to surface oxidation and how to avoid it. The catal 3 rtic effect 
of the walls of the container has been demonstrated. A modified 
method of procedure for the estimation of sugars by means of 
Fehling’s solution is described. In this method the solutions required 
are, (1) copper sulphate solution containing 82*4 grams of 
CjzSO^jfiHaO per litre, (2) alkaline tartrate solution; 376 grams of 
crystallised potassium sodium tartrate dissolved in water in a litre 
flask, and the calculated amount of sodium hydroxide solution 
added to make 1 litre of this solution containing 130 grams of 
sodium hydroxide. The sodium hydroxide is made from material 
purified by alcohol which is kept in concentrated solution for 
several days to allow carbonates and other insoluble impurities 
to separate. To make an estimation, 25 c.c. of the copper 
sulphate solution, 25 c.c. of the alkaline tartrate solution, and 
50 c.c. of the sugar solution are placed in a beaker and warmed on 
a water-bath at 80°. After exactly thirty minutes, the cuprous 
oxide is filtered on a Gooch crucible and washed. This may either 
be dried and weighed as cuprous oxide, or dissolved in nitric acid 
and estimated electrolytioally. From the weight of copper, the 
amount of sugar may be obtained from tables which are given 
in the paper or by means of the following equations, in which 
X is the amount in milligrams of copper obtained from y mg. of 
sugar: dextrose, y=0*474a;+0000115a;2; lasvulose, y=0*526a;+ 
0’000078a;2; lactose, y=0*813a;+0*000003a;2; maltose, y:^0*990a;+ 
0*0000005a;2; and invert-sugar, y=0*504a;+0’CKK)0870aj2. This 
method is designed for use in the analysis of saccharine materials 
containing sucrose, dextrose, laevulose, invert-sugar, lactose, and 
maltose. It is not claimed that the method can be used for the 
accurate quantitative estimation of 0*1% or less of invert-sugar 
in approximately pure sucrose. J. F. S. 

Errors in the Estimation of Sug£ur by Fermentation with 
Yeast. Cabl Langb {Berlin Klin. Woch., 1921, 58, 957—959; 
from C%em. 1921, iv, 848).—The estimation of sugaa? in 
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urine by fermentation with yeast is subject to certain errors. The 
evolved gas is not entirely carbon dioxide, but contains also nitro¬ 
gen from the reaction of carbamide, ammonia, or amino-acids with 
nitrites. The latter may be formed by reduction of nitrates in 
the urine, or may occur in the yeast. There may also be^ an 
evolution of carbon dioxide from carbonates present in the urine. 
Errors may be diminished to some extent by sterilisation, and 
precipitation of carbonates with calcium chloride. The estimation 
of sugar in urine, however, gives only an approximate value. 

G. W. R. 

Limitations of the Modified Lewis-Benedict Method of 
Blood Sugar Estimation. Ruth A. Guy (Biochem, J., 1921, 
16, 575—576).—0*0001 Gram of acetone added to 2 c.c. of blood 
produces an observable colour change in Lewis and Benedict’s 
picric acid method of sugar estimation (A., 1915, ii. 111), but no 
change is noted with similar quantities of acetoacetic acid. G. B. 

The Catal]rtic Power of Flour. O. Fernandez and A. 
PiZARROSO (Anal. Fis. Quint., 1921, 19, 265—268).—The catalytic 
activity of flour, measured by its decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide, has been proposed as a measure of its grade of extraction. 
The results obtained by the authors, using samples of flour of 
different origin, showed no correlation between catalytic activity 
and total- or ph 3 rtin-phosphorus. The test is held to be of little 
value. G. W. R. 

Identification of Oxycellulose by means of the Barium 
Compoimd. Ernst Becker (ZelUtoff u. Papier, 1921, 1, 
5—7).—^When 2 grams of oxycellulose are shaken with 50—60 c.c. 
of barium hydroxide solution for four hours, and the insoluble 
portion is washed with water until the filtrate is free from barium 
compoimds, a barium compound of oxycellulose remains, of which 
the content of barium varies according to the origin of the 
oxycellulose. Chemical Abstracts. 

Benzidine Hydrochloride as a Reagent for Wood Cells. 

C. VAN Zup (Pkarm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 1539 — 1542). — ^A solution 
of 0*2 gram of benzidine in 19 c.c. of water, to which 1 c.c. of 25% 
hydrochloric acid has been added, gives an orange stain to ligneous 
matter in microscope sections. Sections of material containing 
tannins or acids which act on iron should be washed free from 
iron with a 1% solution of hydrochloric acid in alcohol after 
cutting. Starch can be stained with iodine in the same section 
without interfering. The reagent also detects diseased tissues 
in Hevea bark, and for this reason, as well as because of its cheap¬ 
ness as compared with phloroglucinol, is of great use for control 
on rubber plantations. S. I. L. 

Detection of Formaldehyde with Phenols. B. Pfyl, 
G. Rbif, and A. Banner (Ghent. Zeit., 1921, 45, 1220—1221).- 
Phenol reactions for the detection of formaldehyde as previously 
oairied out (cf. A., 1921, ii, 663) are not sufficiently trustworthy 
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when the test is to be adapted to the detection of methyl alcohol 
in potable spirits and tinctures after distillation with permanganate, 
as colour reactions are often simultaneously given by the traces 
of other aldehydes, alcohols, etc., which pass over into the dis¬ 
tillate, and the mixed colours produced allow of no certain con¬ 
clusions being drawn. A solution of guaiacol, or of apomorphine 
hydrochloride in concentrated sulphuric acid (0*02 gram in 10 c.c.) 
gives, however, a reagent with which a sharp distinction can always 
bo observed if methyl alcohol is present in the original tincture. 
The reaction is best carried out by adding a few drops of the 
distillate to 0*5 c.c. of the reagent in a watch glass. With the 
guaiacol reagent a clear dark red coloui* is produced when formalde¬ 
hyde is present which is readily distinguished from the pale yellow 
coloration produced in its absence, whilst with the apomorphine 
reagent a characteristic precipitate is formed in presence of form¬ 
aldehyde. As little as 0*25% of methyl alcohor in tinctures, etc., 
can be detected with certainty by the new method. G. F. M. 

Orcinol Reaction of Furfuraldehyde. Ed. Justin-Mueller 
(J. Pharm. Chim,, 1921, [vii], 24, 334—336).—As little as 1 part 
of furfuraldehyde in 600,000 parts of solution may be detected 
by the blue coloration which is obtained when 5 c.c. of the solution, 
5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, and 0*02 gram of orcinol are heated 
together, cooled, and shaken with a few drops of amyl alcohol. 

W. P. S. 

Source of Error in Tests for Acetone. E. Pittabelli 
{Policlinico, 1921, 28, 621; J, Am, Med. Assoc., 76, 1803).— 
Caoutchouc under the influence of steam or boiling water yields 
a volatile substance which responds to all the tests most character¬ 
istic of acetone; therefore conclusions based on technique involving 
distillation in the presence of caoutchouc may be misleading. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Microchemical Reactions of ''Dulcin” [p-Ethoxyphenyl- 
carbamide]. G. DENiois and R. Tourrou [Compt. rend., 1921, 
173, 1184—1186).—When a few particles of “ dulcinon a 
microscope slide are moistened with one drop of nitric acid (d 1*39) 
they dissolve and on the addition of a drop of water microscopic 
orange or brick-red crystals of p-ethoxynitrophenylcarbamide are 
obtained. These crystals are soluble in chloroform and, on 
evaporation after the addition of a drop of acetic acid, character¬ 
istic crystals are obtained. If dilute nitric acid is used in place 
of the concentrated acid the “ dulcin ’’ does not dissolve, but the 
mass gradually becomes permeated with crystals of the nitro¬ 
compound and under the microscope there is the appearance of a 
marked effervescence. ‘‘ Dulcin ’’ is soluble in concentrated 
sulphuric acid or glacial acetic acid and is deposited as a micro¬ 
crystalline precipitate from such solutions on the addition of water 
or alkali. W. G. 

The Vital! Reaction for Cocaine. Paul Hardy (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1921, [vii], 24, 325—330).—Pure cocaine, and most sub- 
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stituted cocaines^ yield a yellow coloration with the Vitali test 
in the cold; iwatropyloocaine, however, yields a violet coloration, 
and the presence of a small quantity of this substance in certain 
specimens of cocaine causes these to give a violet coloration with 
ihe test. When the reaction mixture is heated, pure cocaine 
produces at most a slight yellow coloration. W. P. S. 

Morphine, Codeine, and Narcotine in Indian Opium. 
JiTBNDBA Nath Rakshit (Analyst, 1921, 46, 481—488).—^The 
morphine content of the bulk of Lidian opium is between 8’5 and 
10*5%. The B.P, process for estimating morphine is inefficient 
in India owing to the high temperature wmch prevails. The 
U.S.P. process is better and compares favourably with the author’s 
polarimetric process (Amlyst, 1918, 43, 321). The solubility of 
codeine and narcotine has been determined in various solvents at 
temperatures between 20° and 100°. Methods have also been worked 
out for the estimation of codeine and narcotine, for which the 
original should be consulted. H. K. 

Estimation of Tannin and Colouring Matters in Wines. 

W. Fresbnius and L. Grxtnhut (Z, anal Chem., 1921, 60, 406— 
417).—One hundred c.c. of the wine is evaporated to expel 
alcohol, cooled, diluted to 100 c.c. and 50 c.c. of this solution are 
treated with a few grams of pure animal charcoal; after some 
hours, the mixture (a further quantity of charcoal must be added if 
all the colour has not been removed) is diluted to 1 litre, filtered, and 
400 c.c. are diluted to 1 litre, treated with 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid, 
(d 1*11), and 30 c.c. of indigo solution (3 grams of indigo dissolved in 
20 c.c. of sulphuric acid and diluted to 1 litre) and the mixture is 
titrated with permanganate solution. Twenty c.c. of the de- 
alcoholised wine not treated with charcoal are titrated in a similar 
mannei. The difference between the two titrations is a measure of 
the tannin and colouring substances in the wine. The permanganate 
solution should contain 1*33 grams of potassium permanganate 
per litre and be standardised against 10 c.c. of iV/lO-oxalic acid 
solution; the volume of permanganate solution used is divided into 
0*0416 to obtain the tannin value of 1 c.c. of permanganate solution. 

W. P. S. 

Determination of the Size of Particles. Attempts to 
Explain the Formation of Layers in Clay Turbidities and 
their Use in Soil Analysis. Ernst Ungerbr (Kolloid Chem. 
Beihefte, 1921, 14, 63—95),—^The layers in clay suspensions are 
brought about solely by the size and weight of the suspended 
particles, so that each layer corresponds with particles of a definite 
size. The turbidity between two layers contains particles uniformly 
dispersed. Layers are formed both in solutions containing electro- 
Ijrtes and in solutions which do not contain electrolytes, but a high 
concentration of a coagulating electrolyte will probably preventtne 
formation of layers. The individual layers either rise or fall with a 
uniform velocity, and from the rate of falling or rising the size of the 
particles in a given layer may becalculated by mewis of Stokes’s law. 

J. F. S. 
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Refraction of Light at Corresponding Temperatures. 

W. Hebz (Z. pTiysikal, Chem., 1921, 98, 175—180).—theoretical 
paper in which from the examination of the data for a large number 
of substances it is shown that the refractive index of all substances 
has the same value 1*126 at the critical temperature. The formul® 
of Gladstone and Dale, and of Lorentz and Lorenz yield approxi¬ 
mately the same specific refraction values for this temperature. 
It is also shown that at other comparable temperatures the refrac¬ 
tive indices approximate to the same value, although in these 
cases considerable differences do occur. Thus at the boiling point, 
ten liquid substances give a mean value of 1*336 for the refractive 
index, the extreme values being 1*348 and 1*320. J. F. S. 

The Spectrochemistry of Aliphatic Dienes with Conjugated 
Double Bonds. K. von Auwers and H. Westermann (fisr., 
1921, 54, [J5], 2993—^2999).—^The physical constants of a number 
of carbinols and the corresponding dienes are recorded. The 
specific exaltations in the cases of the latter substances with ** un¬ 
disturbed, doubly disturbed, and singly disturbed ” conjugation 
are JSSnefr. +2*0, +1*4, and +0*9 and.ff2Diap. +50%, +43%, and 
+36%, respectively. The boiling points of the dienes are de¬ 
pressed by branching of the chain, but raised by the approximation 
of the methyl group to the double bond; this regularity is not 
alwa^^'s very definitely marked. The density of isomeric com¬ 
pounds increases relatively greatly when the methyl group is 
attached to a doubly-bound carbon atom. Similarly, the index 
of refraction increases with similar alteration in structure; these 
changes are consonant with those observed with cyclic compounds. 

The following constants are recorded: A^-pentene-8-ol, b. p. 
64762 mm., 0-8382, 1-42658, 1-42821, 1-43502, 

Tiy1*44065. A^-Hexen-S-ol, b. p. 59^121 mm., df ^ 0-8370, 
1*43026, 1*43286, 1*43962, 1-44510. A^-Heptene-S-ol, 

b. p. 63711 mm., d^' 0*8422, n}** 1*43698, nl?* 1*43965, 1*44620, 

1*45176. c-Methyl-A^-hexen-6-ol, b. p. 75°/45 mm., dj® 0*8411, 
1*43539, < 1*43788, 1*44478, n]^ 1*45046. f-Methyl-Ai®- 

hepten-S-ol, b. p. 67'’/!! mm., df® 0*8354, 1*43679, 1-43926, 

1*44585, 1-46127. 97-Methyl-A^-octen-5-ol, b. p. 85712 mm., 

dr 0*8402, nr 1*44202, nj}® 1*44448, 1*45114, 1*45651. 

3-Methyl-Ay-heptene-€-ol, b. p. 66®/17 mm., di^^ 0*8525, 1*44525, 

n]r 1*44792, 1*45454, 1*46018. S-Methyl-Ay-octen-c-ol, b. p. 

89^/16 mm., di®® 0*8495, njf® 1*44676, ng* 1*44838, nL®® 1*45490, 
»;®® 1*46059. 

A^-Pentadiene, b. p. 43°, df ® 0*6^7, d^ 0*686, njf ® 1*42991, ng'® 
1*48448, 1*44656, n;®® 1*46694, < 1*4309. A^^-Hexadiene, b. p. 

VOL. oxxn. ii. 4 
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80°, di'" 0-7237, d.]S“ 0-720, n"” 1-44962, »>„*“ 1-45420, 1-46661, 

1-47764, < 1-4514. AP«-Heptadiene, b. p. 107°, dl»» 0-7341, 
0-731, 1-45101, 1-45543, 1-46696,1-47735, 1-4634. 

(;-Methyl-AP*-heptadiene, b. p. 117°, di" 0-7361, diJ'0-733, w”' 1-44887, 
1-45302, 1-46397, 1-47379, nf 1-4505. v-Methyl-AP«- 

octadiene, b. p. 149°, di**0-7616, diJ® 0-751, “ 145427, 1-45831, 

Wp'® 1-46903, My® 1-47812, ng 1-4553. c-Methyl-A^^-hexadiene, b.p. 
104°, djr 0-746, ng 1-4606, (i) di” 0-7439, m“’ 1-45669, m}?’ 1-46117, 
m"*’ 1-47340, m'®'' 1-48433, (u) dl®" 0-7473, mI?*® 1-45589, njr’ 1-46037, 
np 1-47262, n"®® 1-483]6. p-Methyl-A-v-butadiene, b. p. 34°, dl“® 
0-6826, d^® 0-682, njf® 1-41902, ng® 1-42309, nf‘ 1-43422, n’®® 1-44405, 
Mg 1-4224. S-Methyl-AT'-heptadiene, b. p. 131°, 0-7598, dJJ®0-763, 

Mf® 1-45610, Mg® 1-46003, Mg® 1-47125, Mg® 1-48103, Mg 1-4625. 
S-Methyl-Av'-octadiene, b. p. 150°, df®0-7708, dg®0-771. Mg® 1-46206, 
Mg® 1-46617, dg® 1-47724, ng® 1-48708, Mg 1-4663. Py-Dimethyl- 
A“Y-butadiene, b. p. 70°, df * 0-7239, 0-725, Mg> 1-43307, Mg‘ 

1-43703, Mg' 1-44768, Mg' 1-45704, Mg 1-4382. H. W. 

[Substitution Processes]. K. von Atjwebs {Ber., 1921, 54, 
[£], 3000—3003).—A reply to K. H. Meyer (A., 1921, i, 853). 
The view that the methyl group causes optical exaltation cannot 
be maintained. In certain of the examples quoted by Meyer the 
differences lie within the limits of experimental error, whereas in 
other examples readily polymerised substances, for instance, 
acrylic acid and its esters, have been chosen and the data obtained 
are not due to the unimolecular forms. H. W. 

The Molecular Refraction of Aromatic Hydrocarbons and 
"Aromatic" Carbon. K. von Auwebs {Ber., 1921, 54, [5], 
3188—3194).—In a recent communication (A., 1921, ii, 473), von 
Steiger has endeavoured to show that the molecular refraction of 
hydrocarbons can be calculated more accurately from linking 
refractions than from atomic refractions and he has postulated 
that all C C bonds and all C H bonds in aromatic hydrocarbons 
are equivalent among themselves but different from the corre¬ 
sponding values in the aliphatic series. This mode of calculation 
appears to the author to be unsound theoretically, since the atomic 
refraction of aromatic hydrogen as deduced from the molecular 
refraction of benzene, diphenyl, and naphthalene, in these circum¬ 
stances is negative, whilst also the “ linking refraction ” for 
(C—H)a, falls with decreasing wave-lengths. Von Steiger has 
illustrated his arguments by citing the cases of benzene, diphenyl, 
and naphthalene, and the agreement between the observed and 
calculated values is excellent. Unfortunately, the data quoted 
for naphthalene are incorrect, and the amended figures show that 
the presumption of additivity is not fulfilled. Further, the data 
for the three hydrocarbons are not directly comparable, since they 
are obtained under widely-differing conditions; when due allow¬ 
ance is made for this factor, it is found to be impossible to deduce 
constant atomic or linking refractions. The molecular refractions 
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of homologues of benzene, and other aromatio hydrocarbons cannot 
be calculated from von Steiger’s aromatic and aliphatic linking 
refractions, since the differences between the observed and calcu¬ 
lated values increase more and more with increase in the number 
of side-chains. 

The fundamental idea in von Steiger’s refractometric hjrpothesis 
and thermochemical theories (A., 1920, ii, 355) is the existence of 
a practically tervalent ‘‘ aromatic ” carbon atom of the graphite 
type which differs from the quadrivalent “ diamond ” carbon atom 
of the paraffins (cf. Debye and Scherrer, A., 1917, ii, 437). To 
the author, this view of the var 3 dng valency appears to be mis¬ 
leading. The supposed ter- and quadri-valency of the carbon 
atom does not, as in the case of other elements, correspond with 
different stages of oxidation or different electric charges; the 
atom is invariably quadrivalent and the apparent variation is 
caused by alteration in the distribution or compensation of its 
affinity. H. W. 

The Mechanism of Continuous Luminous Radiation. 

J. Duclaux (Compt. rend., 1921, 173, 1355—1357).—The author 
has previously put forward the hypothesis (cf. ibid., 1914, 158, 
1879) that the emission and absorption of the continuous spectrum 
depend on the establishment or rupture of chemical valencies. 
Evidence in support of this hypothesis is now given, W. G, 

The Spectram of Fluorine. William R. Smytbb (Astrophys. 
J., 1921, 54, 133—139).—^With a discharge passing between gold 
electrodes, the ultra-violet region of the fluorine spectrum was 
photographed through a fluorite window, the gas having been 
prepared by the electrolysis of potassium hydrogen fluoride and 
purified by being passed through sodium fluoride and a freezing 
trap. Ten fluorine lines, all in the red, were observed and tabulated 
with an accuracy of ±01 A. An impurity which was supposed to 
have the composition CF 4 was observed following a flare back from 
the charcoal chamber. The approximate positions of nine heads 
of bands between X 4829 and X 6525 were observed in this spectrum. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Arc-cathode Spectra. Arthur St. C. Dunstan and Benja¬ 
min A. Wooten (Astrophys. J., 1921, 54, 65—75).—The spectra 
of strontium, barium, lithium, copper, and lead were observed 
when the vapours of the metals were introduced into a direct 
current arc by means of an alternating current arc placed below 
it in the same enclosure. It was shown that by cooling the elec* 
trodes alternately, the intensity of the metallic lines remained, as 
before, greater at the cathode than at the anode when the metal 
was introduced into the arc symmetrically; neither was the effect 
due to electrolytic or electrostatic separation. Since the pheno¬ 
menon is fully developed in 1 /120 second, the transference of vapour 
from one electrode to the other must be of little importance. The 
light appears to be due chiefly to bombardment of the metallic 
vapour by electrons from the cathode. Whilst the lines of all 

4—2 
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metals are stronger at the cathode, the diflerenoe decreases with 
increasing atomic weight. Chbmioai. Abstbaots. 

The Electric Furnace Spectrum of Scandium. Abtbub 
S. Kino (Aatrophya. J., 1921, 28—44).—^The spectrum of a 

pure samjde of scandium oxide was observed in the carbon arc 
and in the electric furnace through the range X 3016—6559 A. The 
furnace was operated at the usual low gas pressure, and tem¬ 
peratures of 2200°, 2260°, and 2600° were used. A table gives 
the classification of 257 lines with respect to their behaviour in 
the arc and at various furnace temperatures. Some 25 lines are 
indicated as being enhanced in the arc; 150 are enhanced in the 
furnace. The 29 arc-flame lines belong to the latter class, some 
of them showing moderate strength at all temperatures, whilst 
others increase in intensity more or less rapidly with increasing 
temperature. These lines are not due to oxidation, but the bands, 
on the other hand, are quite probably due to the oxide. Lines 
which appear at a low temperature and those enhanced in the 
furnace are weak or lacking in the general solar spectrum but 
prominent in that of sun-spots. The Zeeman effect for scandium 
fines is large and apparently uniform in sunspot spectra, although 
laboratory observations have not as yet been made. Scandium 
oxide fused in the furnace seemed to form a carbide with the 
graphite of the boat. The glossy black residue became a greyish- 
brown powder on exposure to the air, presumably reabsorbing 
oxygen. Chemical Abstbaots. 

Wave-length Measurements in Arc Spectra Photographed 
in the Yellow, Red, and Infra-red. F. M. Waltbbs, jun., 
{Bureau of Standards, Sci. Papers, 1921, 17, No. 411, 161—177).— 
Obrorvations ware made with a grating spectrograph of 640 cm. 
radius and 299 fines per mm. The photographic plates were 
sensitised to yellow, red, or infra-red fight with pinacyanol and 
dicyanin. The wave-lengths of silver, al uminium , gold, bismuth, 
cadmium, mercury, lead, antimony, tin, and zinc are given in 
international units and to 0-01 A. The longest wave-length 
measured is that at 10395 A. in the spectrum of cadmium. The 
work is compared with previous results of others and discrepancies 
are accounted for as arising from impurities, ghosts, or overlapping 
spectra of higher orders. Chemical Abstbaots. 

Extension of the Ultra-violet Spectrum and the Progres¬ 
sion with Atomic Number of the Spectra of L%ht TnAtviCT ta. 
R. A. Millikan (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1921, 7, 289—294).— The 
results of an investigation of the extreme ultra-violet radiations 
emitted by the second ring or shell of electrons in the atoms of atomic 
number 2 to 13 (helium to aluminium) are recorded. The ultra-violet 
spectrum has been photographed down to X=136-6 A. in the case 
oi aluminium and to X=149-6 A. in the case of copper. The L 
lines of aluminium, magnesium, and sodium are found at. 144-3 A.* 
232-2 A., and 372*2 A., respectively. Aluminium emits no radia¬ 
tions when excited by condensed sparks in a vacuum between 
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144*3 A. and 1200 A., where the M spectrum due to the three 
outer electrons begins. The chief lines below 2000 A. due to the 
three outer electrons of aluminium are 1379*7, 1384*5, 1605*9, 
1612*0,1671*0,1854*7, and 1862*7 A. Magnesium is like aluminium, 
there is a blank between its La line at 232*2 A. and the lines due to 
the two outer electrons which begin at 1700 A. The lines measured 
below 2000 A. are 1735*2, 1737*9, 1751*0, and 1753*7 A. Sodium 
emits no lines between the L line 376*5 A. and the lines due to the 
single M electron which have their convergence wave-length at 
2412*63 A. The spectrum due to the six L ring electrons of oxygen 
begins at 230 A. and extends with much complexity and strength 
up to 834*0 A., where the strongest line is found; above this point 
the lines are few in number and relatively faint. The ratio of the 
KjL frequency for oxygen is about 35. The strongest oxygen lines 
are 321*2, 374*3, 507*8, 525*7, 554*2, 599*5, 610*1, 616*7, 625*2, 
629*6, 644*0, 703*1, 718*5, and 834*0 A. The spectrum of the 
four i-ring electrons of carbon begins at 360*5 A. and extends with 
much complexity and strength up to 1335*0 A., where the strongest 
line lies; above this point the Imes are widely scattered and rela¬ 
tively weak. The ratio of the KjL frequency in carbon is about 30. 
^he spectrum due to the five i-ring electrons of nitrogen is simple; 
it begins at 685*6 A. and reaches a maximum at 1085*3 A. The only 
other strong lines of nitrogen are 685*6 A., 916*2 A., and 991*1 A. 
The ratio of the KjL frequency is 34*8. In the case of fluorine, a 
strong line appears at 657*2 A. and a second at 607*2 A. ; these are the 
only fines thus far identified as coming from the seven i-ring electrons 
of fluorine. The spectrum from the three L-ring electrons of boron 
is very simple. It consists of 676*8, 760*0, 1624*4, two doublets, 
2164*2, 2166*2, and 2496*9, 2497*8, and a single spark line, 3451*5 A. 
The ratio of the frequency K /L is 37. The spectrum of the two L-ring 
electrons of glucinum begins at 2175 A. and finishes in its La doublet 
at 3130*6 and 3131*2 A. Similar experiments with lithium reveal 
no lines between the shortest wave-lengths measurable by the 
present method and the familiar series due to its single i-ring 
electron the La line of which is at 6708 A., and its convergence 
wave-length at 2299 A. The progression shown in these optical 
spectra is simple and very like that exhibited by X-ray spectra. 

J. F. S. 

The Structure of the Elements of Mean Atomic Number. 

A. Dauvillier (Compt. revd., 1921, 173, 1458—1461).—An exten¬ 
sion of previous work (cf. A., 1921, ii, 669), further results being 
given for gold and new measurements of the L series for cerium 
and antimony. W. G. 

The Structure of the Bismuth Lines. H. Nagaoka and 
Y. SuGiUBA {Aatrophys, */., 1921,53,339—348).—^The light resulting 
from the bombarding of bismuth by an electronic current was 
observed by means of a glass Lummer-Gehrcke plate crossed with 
one of quartz or crossed with an echelon grating. For the line 
X 4722 the five known positive components were confirmed and 
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seven weak negative satellites were discovered, showing the line 
to have the general structure common to lines of heavy metals. 
The principal component is probably multiple, its constituents 
var 3 dng in relative intensity. The line X 4122 has four strong 
components. The line X 4308 consists of two principal lines 
separated by 0*350 A., each being a narrow doublet; there are 
also two faint satellites. The authors point out some constant 
frequency differences and suggest that these may be interpreted 
in terms of the quantum theory. Chemical Abstracts. 

The Zeeman Effect. H. R. Woltjer (Chem, Weekblad^ 
1921, 18, 677—682).—paper written in connexion with the 
twenty-fifth anniversary (October 31st, 1921) of the first announce¬ 
ment of Zeeman’s discovery. The importance and subsequent 
developments of his work are discussed at some length. S. I. L. 

Anisotropy of Molecules. C. V. Raman {Nature, 1922, 109, 
75—76).—An extension to direct visual observations is described 
of the method whereby it has been shown photographically (Lord 
Rayleigh, A., 1920, ii, 574) that the light scattered by molecules 
is, in general, not completely polarised when observed in a direction 
transverse to the pencil of light traversing the gas. With carbon^ 
dioxide, the effect is conspicuous, and visual determinations of its 
magnitude have been made. Similar evidence that the molecules 
of gases are not spherically symmetrical and are anisotropic in 
their properties is furnished by observations on the polarisation 
of light of the sky; liquids also show an imperfect polarisation 
attributable to anisotropy. A. A. E. 

Sols with Non-spherical Particles. H. Zocher (Z. physikaL 
Chem., 1921, 98, 293—337).—^The double refraction discovered by 
Diesselhorst, Freundlich, and Leonliardt (A., 1916, ii, 65) with 
flowing vanadium pentoxide sols has been found in the following 
sols : Soap solution, clay suspensions, sols of silver cyanate, benzo- 
purpurin, “ benzo-brown,” primulin, sodium alizarinsulphonate, 
alizarin, p-azoxyphenetole, ^-azoxyanisole, anthracene, cerasin- 
orange, and aniline-blue. Some observations on the spacial par¬ 
tition of the double refraction in agitated sols showed that in the 
eddies phenomena were observed which exhibited many analogies 
to the behaviour of uniaxial crystals in convergent light. These 
observations serve as methods for determining the flowing-double 
refraction and pleochroism and for determining the character of 
the sols. The rotation of the dark cross in eddies in opposition to 
the polarisation direction shows the direction of flow does not 
always need to correspond with the main vibration direction of the 
light. The coincidence of the dark cross with the direction of 
polarisation in old vanadium pentoxide sols and soap solutions is 
attributed to the bending of the doubly refracting particles. The 
sign of the double refraction of soap solutions varies with the age 
and concentration of the sol. The change in the sign of the double 
refraction is explained as follows: Colloidal particles in the form 
of short rods must arrange themselves with their symmetry axis 
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in the direction of flow, particles in the form of leaflets must arrange 
themselves with the axis of symmetry at right angles to this direc¬ 
tion. If now, in the process of ageing, the rods pass into leaflets, 
then the optical character of the direction of flow must at first be the 
same as that of the colloidal particles and afterwards of the opposite 
sign. Aniline-blue sols, prepared by pouring an alcoholic solution 
of the dye into water, show on flowing a strong negative double 
refraction in the red, negative pleochroism in the region orange to 
green, and a positive double refraction in the ])lue. Anomalous 
interference bands are produced by this anomalous behaviour. 
The optical anisotropy produced by a magnetic field has the 
opposite sign, that is, the colloidal particles arrange themselves at 
right angles to the lines of force. On the other hand, they arrange 
themselves parallel to the electrical lines of force. The negative 
double refraction of benzopurpurin can be made to disappear by 
heating. The addition of electrolytes causes the double refraction 
to reappear on cooling. The coagulum obtained by the addition 
of an excess of electrolyte gives a doubly refracting sol on peptisa- 
tion if the addition of the electrolyte was slow or if the original 
sol was doubly refracting, but if the coagulation took place rapidly 
or if the original sol was isotropic, there will be no double refraction. 
When acidified, double refracting red sols may be changed into 
double refracting blue sols. The strong pleochroism has alwaj^’s a 
negative sign, and the particles of the sols are diamagnetic. The 
double refraction of vanadium pentoxide sols disappears more 
slowly the older and more concentrated the sol. Very concentrated 
old vanadium pentoxide sols and concentrated, electrolyte-poor 
benzopurpurin solutions show a persistent double refraction similar 
to that of the crystalline liquids. The view of Diesselhorst and 
Freundlich (loc. cit.), that the growth of non-spherical particles is 
not a crystallisation but an aggregation of non-spherical primary 
»particles in parallel layers, is confirmed, with the addition that 
the primary particles may be crystalline and that eventually they 
may undergo crystalline processes. J. F. S. 

Recent Advances in Stereochemistry. B, K. Singh (J. 
Proc. Asiatic Soc, Bengal, 1921, 17, 213—230).—A general account 
of the historical development of stereochemistry and a discussion 
of the relation between optical activity and chemical constitution. 
Particular consideration is given to optical activity in homologous 
series, the effect of conjugated unsaturation, and of position 
isomerism on optical activity. The Walden inversion is also 
discussed. H. W. 

Investigations on the Fundamental Law of Photochemistry. 

P. Lasarev (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 94—97).—A theoretical 
discussion of work previously published on the bleaching of dyes 
by light (A., 1912, ii, 219; Ann. Physik, 1907, [iv], 24, 661). The 
experiments on the bleaching in the presence of oxygen under 
increased pressures (up to 150 atm.) are particularly considered. 
The fundamental law for the bleaching of dyes has the form 
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—ill which G is the concentration 
of the dye, K a constant proportional to the absorption constant, 
Gi and similar values for the substance non-sensitive to light, 
and a the photochemical constant. It is assumed that in the 
reaction, during the absorption of light, an electron from the first 
Bohr orbit springs over to the furthest orbit. It is shown that the 
total absorption of light is proportional to the absorption of the 
largest (ionised) atoms. The increase in volume during photo¬ 
chemical reactions is explained by the assumption that the light, 
inasmuch as it occasions an increase in the volume of the atoms 
by effecting the electron spring, brings about an increase in the 
gaseous volume. J. F. S. 

New Measurements of Precision in the X-Ray Spectrum. 

M. SiEGBAHN (Cornpt, rend,, 1921, 173, 1350—1352).—By the use 
of three spectrographs, each adapted to a particular spectral region, 
it was possible to measure a wave-len^h with an accuracy of 
0*01—0*005%, and by this means the wave-length of the copper 
line was found to be 1537*36 X10"^^ cm. in a vacuum. A more 
precise instrument is described the readings of which are accurate 
to within 0*002%, and with this the value of X for was found to 
be 1537*302 X lO-ii cm. W. O. 

Spectrographic Study of the De-intensifying of Barium 
Platinocyanide in the ViUard Effect. A. Zimmebn and E. 
Salles {Cornpt, rend,, 1922, 174, 80).—^Fluorescent screens which 
have undergone the ViUard effect can be regenerated by exposure 
to diffused light. It is shown that the radiations capable of de¬ 
stroying the ViUard effect are found in four principal bands of 
almost equal breadth. The first is entirely in the infra-red, the 
second in the greenish-yeUow, the third in the blue, and the fourth 
in the ultra-violet. W. G. 

The Theory of Absorption of X-Rays by Matter and the 
Principle of Correspondence. Louis db Broglie (Compt, 
rend,, 1921, 173, 1456—1458).—^An expression for the atomic 
coefficient of absorption of a substance for a radiation of wave¬ 
length X has previously been given (cf. A., 1920, ii, 208) in which 
the constant, a, was defined by the hypothesis that, for the possible 
changes of internal configuration of an atom placed in a system in 
thermodynamic equiUbrium at the temperature T, the probability 
A ^2 return of the atom from a configuration of energy c, 

to a configuration of less energy, eg, is proportional to fi—cg 
also to the absolute temperature in such a way that a(ej—eg)^. 
A mathematical proof of the truth of this hypothesis ^and a means 
of calculating the constant a are given, and it is shown that the 
coefficient of the Bragg-Pierce law is a universal constant capable 
of being expressed as a function of the constants of the electron 
and of the radiation. W. G. 

Calculation of the X-Ray Absorption Frequencies of the 
Chemical Elements. I and II. William Duane (Proc, Nat. 
Acad. Sci., 1921, 7, 260—267; 267—273).—In the first paper, 
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the author has oaloulated the K critical absorption frequencies of 
the elements magnesium, sulphur, calcium, iron, selenium, 
molybdenum, tin, cerium, dysprosium, tungsten, lead, and uranium 
on the basis of the Rutherford-Bohr theory of the structure of 
atoms and the mechanism of radiation. The assumption is made 
that the electrons are distributed in circular orbits, which do not 
lie in planes passing through the nucleus of the atom. In order 
to estimate the forces exerted on an electron in one orbit, A, due 
to the electrons in the parallel orbit, jB, it is assumed that they 
are the same as if the charges are concentrated, half at the nearest 
point to the orbit A and half at the point furthest from A. A 
series of values is obtained which are in fair agreement with 
those observed. In the second paper, it is assumed that the 
forces are the same as if the electricity of the electrons in the orbit 
B is uniformly distributed along the orbit. The values calculated 
on the second assumption are somewhat smaller than those of 
the first calculations. ^ J. F. S. 

The Laws of Absorption of X-rays. F. K. Richtmybb 
(Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 13—^30).—^An experimental study of the 
absorption of Z-rays by water (oxygen); aluminium, copper, 
molybdenum, silver, and lead, each over a great part of the range 
of wave-lengths 0*093 A. to 0*96 A. The longest of these waves 
is shorter than the critical K absorption wave-length of oxygen, 
aluminium, or copper, and falls between K and L for molybdenum, 
silver, and lead. Rays from a Coolidge tube were analysed by a 
spectrometer with a sodium chloride crystal, and the intensity was 
measured by ionisation of methyl bromide. Scattered and fiuores- 
cent radiation from the absorbing screen were suppressed by placing 
the screen in front of the spectrometer slit nearest the tube. De¬ 
tailed tables and curves of the results are given. The mass- 
absorption coeflicients, ft/p, of these substances is given by ft/p= 
FX*+((r/p) where X is wave-length and cr/p is the mass-scattering 
coefficient, except in the region close to Xk on the short-wave¬ 
length side, where the equation gives values which are somewhat 
too large, the error being greater as the difEerence between X and 
Xjr is smaller. For each substance F has a constant value for 
X<Xjc and another much smaller constant value for X>Xjf. The 
mass-scattering coefficient is independent of wave-length, and is, 
to a first approximation, the same for all elements. The atomic- 
absorption coefficient is given by fia=2*29x 10 “^’where 
N is the atomic number and erg the atomic-scattering coefficient, 
for X<Xif. No trace of the suggested “ J” absorption discon¬ 
tinuity was found. At 0*093 A., ft/p for water is still much greater 
than for the hard rays of radium-C7. Chsmical Abstbaots. 

The Luminescence of certain Oxides Sublimed in the 
Electric Arc. E. L. Nichols and D. T. Wilbee (Physical Rev,, 
1921, 17, 707—717).—Thin films of metallic oxides were obtained 
by subliming the metal or one of its salts from the crater of a direct- 
current carbon arc on to a metal disk. Oxides prepared by sub¬ 
limation are found to respond to excitation hy cathode rays. 

4 * 
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The shift in colour with increasing temperature in luminescence is 
in general to the violet. The effect of pressure on luminescence is 
discussed. The most active oxides were those of calcium, mag¬ 
nesium, zinc, zirconium, silicon, and aluminium. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Anode Rays of Glucinum. G. P. Thomson (Nature, 1921, 
107, 395).—The method of positive ray analysis applied to lithium 
(Aston, A., 1920, ii, 344) has been extended to glucinum and found 
to yield a well-marked parabola corresponding with a single charge 
and an atomic weight 9*0±0-l(Na=23). No second parabola 
was observed which could be ascribed with certainty to glucinum, 
but it is doubtful if a line of intensity one-tenth that of the first 
could have been detected. No indication was found which would 
suggest that the atom of glucinum can lose two electrons under the 
prevailing experimental conditions. A. A. E. 

Reactions in Penetrating Radium Radiation and in Ultra¬ 
violet Radiation Filtered by Quartz Glass. II. The 
Hydrogen Peroxide Equilibrium set up in Radium Radiation. 

Anton Kailan (Z, physilcal. Chem., 1921, 98, 474—497; cf. A., 
1912, ii, 10, 522; 1920, ii, 576).—Radiation from 0*1 gram of 
radium metal after pacing through 1 mm. of glass into 100 c.c. 
of water in contact with air produces a solution containing 6x10“® 
gram-equivalent of hydrogen peroxide; in the presence of 0*01 
sulphuric acid the amount of hydrogen peroxide becomes 10“*^, 
and in l*0i^-acid the amount is 5x10”® gram-equivalent. In 
the last-named solution 6 x 10®^ and in the fust 3 X10^^ molecules 
of hydrogen peroxide are formed per second. These values are 
considerably less than those obtained nine or ten years ago, and 
reasons for the discrepancy are advanced. A comparison of the 
values obtained for the velocity of formation of hydrogen peroxide 
then and now with the rate of formation by other reactions which 
have been obtained in a similar manner to the present shows that 
both in aqueous and in non-aqueous solutions, when the decom¬ 
position of hydrogen peroxide is neglected, the number of mole¬ 
cules of hydrogen peroxide formed is of the same order as that of 
the ion pairs absorbed from the radiation by the medium. In 
ultra-violet light from a quartz glass lamp under similar conditions, 
the redaction of the peroxide concentration by increase in the 
hydrogen-ion concentration is less than in the radium rays, whilst 
the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide is more than one hundred 
times greater than in the radium rays. J. F. S. 

Stationary Electron Vibrations without Radiation Resist¬ 
ance. A. D. Fokkkr (Physica, 1921, 1, 107—109).— It is 
theoretically shown that a Bohr atom with electrons revolving in 
closed paths may be free from radiation resistance without violating 
the principles of the classical theory. Chemical Abstracts. 

The Radioactivity of the Oxides of Uranium. Charles 
Staehling (CompL rervi., 1921, 173, 1468—1471; cf. A., 1920, 
ii, 5). — In continuation of previous work (he, cit,), it is shown that 
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the radioactivity of the green oxide, which has been restored to its 
original value, commences to diminish as before. The restoration 
of activity may be brought about by simple calcination without 
passage through ammonium uranate. During this process of 
restoration, the oxide undergoes loss in weight, due, for the most 
part, to the removal of moisture. The black oxide which shows 
Uttle loss in activity also shows little loss in weight or alteration 
in activity on calcination. The author considers that the green 
oxide exposed to the air in thin layers undergoes hydration as well 
as loss in activity, the hydration diminishing the superficial density 
of the uranium atoms. The black oxides obtained by calcination 
at high temperatures do not hydrate and show little or no decrease 
in radioactivity. These facts tend to confirm the existence of a 
definite black oxide, which is probably an allotropic modification of 
the green oxide. W. G. 

Isotopy of the Radio-elements and Meitner’s Nucleus 
Model. Maximilian Camillo Neuburgbr (Z. 'pJiysikal. Chem,, 
1921, 99, 161—167).—A theoretical paper in which, on the basis 
of Meitner’s nuclear hypothesis (A., 1921, ii, 293), the author has 
subdivided isotopes into four groups. These are termed isotopes 
of the first, second, third, and fourth order. Isotopes of the fost 
order have the same nuclear charge and arrangement of the outside 
electrons, but different nuclear mass, total number of nuclear 
constituents, arrangement of the nuclear constituents, number of 
each kind of nuclear constituent, and probability of disintegration; 
radium and meso-thorium-I illustrate this group. Isotopes of the 
second order have the same nuclear charge, arrangement of the 
outside electrons, nuclear mass, and total number of nuclear con¬ 
stituents, but different numbers of each kind of nuclear constituent, 
arrangement of the nuclear constituents, and probability of dis¬ 
integration. An example of this class is furnished by ionium 
and uranium-y. Isotopes of the third order differ only in the 
arrangement of the nuclear constituents and the probability of 
disintegration, all other properties being identical; this is the case 
with radium-Z> and actinium--®. Isotopes of the fourth order are 
identical in all the properties mentioned; no examples of this class 
are known. J. F. S. 

Calculation of the Branching Relationships for Dual 
a-Disintegration and the Meitner Nucleus Model. Maxi¬ 
milian Camillo Neuburger (Z. phyaikaL Chem., 1921, 99, 168— 
171; cf. Meitner, A., 1921, ii, 293).—^A theoretical paper in which 
it is shown that the method of calculation adopted by Smekal 
(A., 1921, ii, 149) for determining the branching relationship is so 
closely dependent on the assumptions made as to the structure of 
the radioactive nucleus, that it cannot possibly be of general use. 
The branching relationship cannot be calculated by this method, 
since it leads to inaccurate values which lead to results opposed to 
the experimental data. The agreement found for the branching 
relationship by this method for the uranium, radium, thorium, 
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and actinium families with the experimentally determined values 
for this relationship is accidental. J. P. S. 

Emissivity of Iron and Copper. K. Lubowsky {Elektro- 
iechn, Z., 1921, 42, 79—81).—^The emissivity of both bright and 
blackened iron and copper was determined. Curves are given 
showing the effect of convection currents obtained from a flat 
plate of the material, first perpendicular to, and second in the 
Section of the air stream. Expressed in watts per sq. cm. per 1® 
of temperature excess, the emissivity varies from 0-76 xlO"* to 
1*6 X 10“* under the various conditions. Chemical Abstbaots. 

The Effects of Impurities on the Ionisation Potentials 
Measured in Thermionic Valves. L. S. Palmer {Radio Rev., 
1921, 2, 113—125).—The method of investigation used is based on 
a study of the current-voltage curves measured in hard and soft 
3-electrode tubes. The details of the method have been given in a 
previous paper. Certain bends in these curves are intei^reted as 
being due to the bombardment of the filament by positive ions. 
The ionisation potentials of helium, mercury, and argon have thus 
been determined. There are variations in the values for the 
ionisation potentials obtained in helium. These are ascribed to 
impurities, and the amount of impurity active accords with the 
values found by Horton in helium (A., 1919, ii, 210; 1920, ii, 660; 
1921, ii, 672). This effect of the impurity also explains the low 
values of the potentials obtained by Stead and Gossling (A., 1920, 
ii, 659). The characteristic of the soft 3-electrode tube can be used 
to determine the resonance and ionising potentials of the contained 
gas. The nature of the gas and presence of the impurities can be 
determined from the critical points of the characteristics. Methods 
of measuring ionisation potentials are liable to error if impurities 
are present. Horton’s previous work is confirmed and the result 
has been extended to argon with traces of mercu^. The value 
of the ionisation potential decreases slightly with increase of gas 
pressure, causing changes in the characteristics similar to those for 
impurities. A number of critical potentials obtained for helium 
and argon are given. Chemical Abstracts. 

Estimation of the Radium Content of Radioactive Luminous 
Compounds. E. A. Owen and Winifred E. Page [Proc. 
Physical Soc., 1921, 34, 27—^32).—^The absorption of y-radiation 
in zinc sulphide has been measured by different methods, and its 
value found to be approximately the same by all. No indica¬ 
tion was observed of the occurrence of an abnormal absorption 
when the radioactive salt was mixed with the sulphide. A table 
has been drawn up which gives the values of the ratio of the true 
to the apparent radium content for tubes of different diameters 
filled wim a radioactive luminous compound. This table applies 
to a compound the apparent density of which is 2‘03 ^ams per c.c. 
The value of the absorption of y-radiation from radium has been 
measured for zinc sulphide (0-101), barium sulphate (0-079), barium 
chloride (0-100), barium carbonate (0-046), lead monoxide (0-294), 
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bismuth sesquioxide (0*206), and uranium pentoxide (0*315). The 
absorption coefficients are given in brackets in cm.""i. The mass 
absorption coefficient has been calculated in each case, and it is 
shown that the barium salts have nearly the same value, the mean 
value being 0*053. J. F. S. 

Electrical Conductivity of Salts and Mixtures of Salts. 

A. Beneath and K. Drehoct (Z. physikal Chem., 1921, 99, 
57 —70).—^The specific conductivity of molten mixtures of potass¬ 
ium sulphate with sodium sulphate, magnesium 'sulphate, potass¬ 
ium fluoride, and lithium sulphate respectively has been determined 
over the whole range of compositions and from the results relation¬ 
ships to the diagram of condition are drawn. It is shown that the 
conductivity isotherm can be deduced only to a small extent 
from the diagram of condition. It is also shown that the point 
at which the eutectic appears is a well defined conductivity point. 
Pure salts as weU as salt compounds change their conductivity 
with temperature according to the formula Iogi=a+6T. This 
formula is not generally applicable to mixtures of salts and mixed 
crystals; attempts to obtain a theoretical basis for the formula 
gave the relationship: logi"+6r"=const. The formula of 
Tubandt, logZ=c—d/T, is not generally applicable. For the 
complete explanation of the phenomena, other factors, particularly 
the viscosity, must be known and taken account of in the calculation. 

J. F. S. 

The Electrical Conductivity of Anhydrides of the Higher 
Patty Acids. D. Holds and Ida Tacke (Chem, Ztg,^ 1921, 45, 
1246—1247; cf. A., 1921, i, 842).—^The values previously given 
for the molecular conductivity of oleic anhydride and oleic acid 
in acetone, on being adjusted to a dilution of 50 and 8 respectively 
gave 2*015x10“^ and 0*53x10*^. If it is assumed tW these 
two compounds are only slightly dissociated, that is, that the 
molecular conductivity increases proportionally to the square 
root of the dilution, the calculated figure for XgQ for oleic acid 
becomes 1*33x10"^, a figure not differing very greatly from that 
of the anhydride; the ^fference may be due to impurities in the 
acetone used. A. R. P. 

Measurement of Dielectric Constants. J. F. King and 
W. A. Patrick (J, Armr, Chem, Soc,, 1921, 43, 1835—1843).— 
A bridge method for the measurement of dielectric constants is 
described in which an arrangement consisting of an electron tube, 
a condenser, and an induction coil connected in a circuit serve as 
the source of alternating current of symmetrical wave form. 
Preliminary measurements of the dielectric constant of mixtures 
of ethyl alcohol with benzene, ethvl ether, and carbon tetrachloride 
respectively up to 100% by weight of alcohol, are recorded. The 
dielectric constant increases with each addition of alcohol to the 
other constituent in a fairly regular manner. J. F, S. 

Electrical Moments of Carbon Monoxide and Dioxide 
Molecules. Hans Wbigt {PhysikaL^ Z,, 1921, 22, 643).— ^The 
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dielectric constants of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide and 
their dependence on temperature have been determined with 
the object of ascertaining by means of the Debye theory the 
electrical moment of the two gases. The values obtained are 
^oo^=(0a420±0-0017)x 10 - 18 , / 4 oo=( 0 ' 1180 ± 0 * 0016 )x 10“i8, both of 
which are in good agreement with that calculated from the 
Lorentz-Lorenz formula. J. F. S. 

Application of the Theory of Allotropy to Electromotive 
EqiuUbria. IV. A. Smits (Z. physikal. Chem.y 1921, 98, 455— 
459; cf. A., 1915, ii, 217; 1916, ii, 77; 1917, ii, 232).—The author 
offers a corrected interpretation of that published Theorie der 
Allotropie,” Leipzig, 1921,403—405) for the electromotive behaviour 
of metals as soon as they are attacked by acids. The E,M.F. of 
AT/2-zinc sulphate dissolved in water, 0*05i\^-sulphuric acid, 0*liV^-, 
0'5iV- and 1-OiV^-sulphuric acid, and A^-potassium sulphate has been 
determined at 18° in an atmosphere of nitrogen. The results 
show that the potential of zinc is not effected by the presence of 
acid below 0‘5iV^, and from this point upwards the potential is only 
changed by 2 millivolts. Similar experiments are described with 
zinc chloride in hydrochloric acid solutions; here it is shown that 
a concentration of hydrochloric acid of 0*1 iV^ is without influence 
on the potential, but that 0‘5N and l*0iV cause a change in the 
E.M.F, of 0-021 and 0*038 volt, respectively. J. F. S. 

Electromotive Behaviour of Aluminium. A. Gunther- 
ScHULZE (Z. Elektrochem.y 1921, 27, 579—582).—A reply to Smits, 
in which the author maintains his previotis assertions (cf. this vol., 
ii, 20). J. F. S. 

Electromotive Behaviour of Metallic Compounds with 
Electron Conductivity. G. Tbumpler (Z. physikaL Chem,, 
1921, 99, 9—56).—^MetaUic or mixed conducting binary compounds 
combined with the metallic component as conductor and immersed 
in a solution of a salt of the metal which is saturated with the 
compound, have a zero potential when measured against the 
metallic component in the same solution. The formula put 
forward previously by Haber for such cases has been confirmed 
in the case of cuprous iodide, and cuprous, lead, and silver sulphides. 
It is also shown that metallic and mixed conducting compounds 
combined with the metallic component as conductor possess the 
same potential as an indifferent electrode (platinum) when im¬ 
mersed in a solution saturated with these substances and containing 
the negative component both as ion and in the free condition. 
A necessary condition in this case is the stability of the compound 
towards the metallic conductor and the solution. This has been 
investigated in the case of lead, cupric, cuprous, silver, and ferrous 
sulphide against sodium sulphide and polysulphide solutions. 
If in the last case pure electrolytes are used, the free negative 
component has no influence on the potential against the solution; 
this is much more dependent on the concentration of the com¬ 
ponents in the solution. This has been shown in the cells 
Ag|AgBrjKBr,Br 2 (sat.); Ag|AgI|KI,l 2 (sat.). In the case of the 
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mixed conducting silver sulphide in the presence of free sul¬ 
phur the potential lies between that of the pure components. 
This potential is a characteristic of the mixed conductor. The 
three forms of conductors, metallic, mixed, and electrolytic, are 
characterised by the potential relationship obtained by the above- 
named measurements. From the different behaviour of the 
metallic and electrol 5 rtic conductors (compounds) with respect to 
the influence of the negative component on the potential relations 
as obtained by the above method, a fundamental difference of 
the internal structure is deduced, according to which in the pure 
metallic conducting compounds the space lattice points are 
occupied by atoms or molecules and not by ions. They appear, 
in opposition to electrolytes, to be non-polar. It is shown that 
pure cuprous sulphide is an electrol 3 rte, or a mixed conductor 
in which the metallic component of the conductivity is very 
small. The passivity of lead sulphide in solutions of lead salt 
has been investigated and a process for activating the substance 
is put forward. The data in the literature on the solubility of 
lead sulphide and cupric sulphide are corrected. The electro¬ 
metric determination of the solubility of lead sulphide is not 
possible on account of the complete passivity of the lead electrode 
in sulphide solutions. The solubility product of lead sulphide 
has been determined approximately from the solubility in hydro¬ 
chloric acid and the value [Pb’*]*[S"]=5x obtained. It is 
shown that cupric sulphide is not stable in sodium sulphide and 
that in the presence of copper only cuprous sulphide can exist in 
sodium sulphide solution, and consequently the measurement 
of the copper potential in sodium sulphide solution does not give 
the solubility product of cupric sulphide (cf. Knox, A., 1908, ii, 830). 
The solubility product of cuprous sulphide is found to be [Cu*]2*[S"] 
=2x10“47. J. F. S. 

The “ Salt Error ” of the Quinhydrone Electrode. S. P. L. 

Sorensen, M. Sorensen, and K. Linderstrom-Lang (Compt, rend. 
Trav. Lab. Carlsberg, 1921, 14, No. 14, pp. 31).—Biilmann’s 
quinhydrone electrode (A., 1921, ii, 372) gives, in the presence of 
sodium chloride, too small a potential (with 3-99A-sodium chloride+ 
0*01N-hydrochloric acid 0-6931 volt instead of 0-7044 volt at 18®). 
This is due to a lowering of the solubility of quinhydrone and 
can be overcome by saturating the salt solution with quin¬ 
hydrone and with one of its constituents, for example, with quinol. 
This and various other questions are discussed theoretically in detail, 
and the theory is verified by experiments. G. B. 

The Quinhydrone Electrode. Einar Bulmann and Hakon 
Lund {Ann. Ghim., 1921, [ix], 16, 321—340).—It has peviously 
been shown (A., 1921, ii, 372) that aqueous solutions of quinhydrone 
may be used for the preparation of reversible electrodes with very 
constant potential, which may serve to determine hydrogen-ion 
concentrations in solutions which are one-tenth molar. Concor¬ 
dant results are not obtained with stronger solutions. It is possible 
to construct electrodes, however, in which the electromotive 
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reaction is a transformation of one solid body into another solid 
body. The preparation of such electrodes with benzoquinone- 
quinhydrone and with quinol-quinhydrone is described. Such 
electrodes have hydrogenation potentials 7rig=0’7562 and 0*6179, 
respectively. They may be used for measurements over a wide 
range of hydrogen-ion concentration. W. Q. 

Electromotive Force produced by the Relative Displace¬ 
ment of an Electrode and an Electrolyte. StAfan Procopiit 
(J. Chim. Physiquej 1921,19,121—134).— It is found that the move¬ 
ment of an electrode in a liquid gives rise to an E.M,F. of move¬ 
ment which is general for all metallic electrodes. The dimensions 
of this E.M.F, are determined only by the solution pressure of 
the metal and the osmotic pressure of the metallic ion in the 
solution. The effects produced when a series of metals is moved 
in water, nitric acid, sulphuric acid, salts of the metals, and 
potassium hychoxide have been measured. The phenomenon is 
explained by the existence of a layer of solution round the electrode 
of composition different from that of the rest of the solution. This 
leads to a relationship between the photoelectric E.M,F, and that of 
movement, and makes it possible to find the effect of movement 
on the electrical resistance of liquids. J. F. S. 

The Overvoltage of the Mercury Cathode. Edgar Newbeby 
(T., 1922,121, 7—17). 

Theory of the Electrolytic Ionic Condition and the Calcu¬ 
lation of the Electrolytic Solution Constants, and of the 
Related Quantities from the Chemical Relationships. Karl 
Fredenhagen (Z, physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 38—69).—A 
theoretical paper in which it is shown that neither Airhenius’s 
electrolytic dissociation theory nor Nernst’s theory of solution 
tension furnishes any information on the nature of the ionic con¬ 
dition or the nature of ionic dissociation. Neither of these theories 
can be directly deduced from the facts of inorganic chemistry, 
and they do not bring these facts into relationship with one another. 
The author has put forward an hypothesis of the ionic condition 
and the electrolytic solution constants which removes the above- 
named defects and shows how ordinary thermal dissociation 
passes into electrolytic dissociation. The hypothesis also shows 
how the solution constants of the elements, and the partition and 
dissociation constants of chemical compounds may be calculated 
from the chemical relationships of the compounds and elements 
and from a factor which expresses the condition Of the solvent. 
The hypothesis permits a qualitative deduction of the electrical 
and dielectrical behaviour of conductors of the second class. 

J. F. S. 

An Electrol 3 rtic Current Intensification ESect, a New 
Electrolytic Displacement Effect, and the Connexion between 
Electrolysis and the Emission of Electrons in a Vacuum. II. 

D. Ebichinstbin and F. Klement (Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 
276—^289; cf. A., 1921, ii, 729).—^A continuation of work previously 
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published (Zoc. ctf.). It is shown that in a closed circuit by means 
of superimposed alternating current a stronger direct current can 
be produced, the work from which can be greater than that of 
the alternating current used to generate it. The action of a high 
frequency current on an electrolytic cell is not a specific high 
frequency action; qualitatively, it is the same as that of a low 
frequency current. All passivity phenomena, both anodic and 
cathodic, show on superposing an alternating current on the direct 
current a decrease of the direct current polarisation, and thereby 
allow themselves to be used as detectors or current intensifiers. 
Using the commutator method, an intensification of two hundred 
times has been obtained and the experiments indicate that this 
may be still further increased. A new experiment with a highly 
evacuated electron tube is described, which indicates that after 
removal of the polarisation it is possible to generate cathode rays 
with low potentials and cold electrodes. - J. F. S. 


Applicability oi the Gas Laws to Strong Electrolytes. 11. 

J. N. Br^nsted (^l. Danake Videnskab, SeUkab., Math.-^fys, Medd., 
1920, 3, 1—21; cf. A., 1920, ii, 78).—By a modification of the 
original electrometric method, consisting in the use of a streaming 
electrode, E,M.F, determinations have been carried out with one 
electrolyte dissolved in a concentrated solution of another. Cells 

of the type: Ag,A«Cl [SS. Vl’ I I 


Ag 


solvent (n—Ci)[solvent (n- 
silver salt (c^) 


- , v-i; 1 Silver salt {cf \ employed. Support 

is afforded to the theory that tne simple gas laws are valid for 
ions present in salt solutions the concentrations of which are large 
in comparison with that of the ions concerned. Conditions under 
which the law fails to apply are discussed, and the results of 
Loomis, Essex, and Meacham (A., 1917, ii, 353), that slight changes 
in the activity coefficient occur with var 3 dng concentrations, are 
confirmed. Chemical Abstracts. 


Newer Investigations on the Anomaly of the Strong 
Electrolytes. Ludwig Ebert {Jahrb, Radioaktiv. Elektronik, 
1921, 18, 134—196).—^An alphabetical bibliography of the work 
on strong electrolytes is given. The whole subject of the behaviour 
of strong electrolytes is discussed under the headings (i) chief 
anomalies, and (ii) the hypothesis of complete dissociation of the 
strong electrolj^s and the activity of electrical forces between the 
ions. J. P. S. 

Transport Numbers of Sulphuric Acid by the Concentra¬ 
tion Cell Method. Alfred L. Ferguson and Wesley G. France 
{J, Amer. Chem, Soc.y 1921, 43, 2160—2160).—^A method is 
described for the determination of the transport numbers of a 
uni-bivalent electrolyte by measurement of the potentials of ccon- 
centration cells. The transport number of the anion of sulphurie 
acid for concentrations between 0*lif and 0*01if has been measuared 
and found to be 0‘1868±0*0007 at 26®. This value is compute], 
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with the values obtained by other investigators. It is shown that 
the dissociation values determined from freezing-point data are 
more satisfactory for calculating the potentials of concentration 
cells than those obtained from conductivity data. A correction 
to the formula for the potential of a concentration cell has been 
developed which takes into account the undissociated part of the 
acid. It is shown that the concentration cell method is entirely 
satisfactory for the determination of the transport numbers of 
sulphuric acid. J. F. S. 

Influence of Gelatin on the Transport Numbers of Sulphuric 
Acid. Alfred L. Ferguson and Wesley G. France (J. Amer, 
Cliem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2161—2171).—The effect of gelatin on the 
transport numbers of gelatin has been investigated. It is shown 
that the addition of sulphuric acid up to 20% increases the transport 
number of the anion of sulphuric acid (0*1—0*01i/) from 0*187 in 
the absence of gelatin to 0*685 in the presence of 20% gelatin. 
The effective concentration of 0*1 Jf and O'OIM sulphuric acid 
solution is reduced by the addition of gelatin. The conductivities 
of sulphuric acid are reduced by the addition of gelatin. An 
hypothesis is put forward to account for the action of gelatin in 
the presence of electrolytes. J. F. S. 

Electro-osmosis. A. H. W. Aten {Chem. Weekblad, 1921, 
18, 690—692).—^The theory of electro-osmosis of liquids through 
porous solids is discussed, and the volume passing in unit time 
shown to be directly proportional to the current density, the 
dielectric constant of the liquid and the potential difference between 
the liquid and the porous material, and inversely proportional to 
the viscosity and conductivity of the liquid. The various attempted 
technical applications of the phenomenon, and of kataphoresis 
(which term is restricted to the motion of solid particles suspended 
in a liquid under the influence of the electric field) are described. 

S. I. L. 

Some Electro-osmotic Experiments with de Haen’s 
Membrane Filters. P. H. Prausnitz (Kolloid Z., 1921, 29, 
293—309).—^The electro-osmosis of water, solutions of ammonia, 
sulphuric acid, ammonium sulphate, sodium sulphate, potassium 
ferricyanide, and aluminium sulphate, through de Haen filters 
for varying size of pores, has been investigated at 25° and under 
a pressure of 43 cm. of water. It is shown that the de Haen filters 
are particularly well adapted to the study of the influence of 
electrolytes on electro-endosmosis. Filters of medium-sized pores 
(Nos. 20 and 320) when 5 cm. thick allow 100—500 c.c. of water 
to pass per hour under the pressure used in the experiments. Dis¬ 
tilled water (X=6 x 10"^) travels toward the cathode through the mem¬ 
brane under a current of 100 volts and about 0*1 ampere at the rate 
of 1—2 litres per hour. The addition of sulphuric acid to the anode 
compartment, or any addition of thorium chloride or aluminium 
sulphate, reduces the electro-endosmosis to values below that of 
water and in cases may produce even a weak anodic endosmosis. In 
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other cases, the addition of electrolytes brings about an increased 
cathodic endosmosis, in which the amount of water transported 
varies with the time the current is flowing and the nature and 
concentration of the electrolyte. It is shown that, in general, 
with an electrical conductivity of 200—400 X10”® and a consump¬ 
tion of energy of 0*01—0’06 KWHj^tve of transported liquid, 
8—16 liti'es/hour of liquid can be made to pass through a dia¬ 
phragm of 100 cm.2. It is not always necessary that the electrolyte 
should pass through the membrane as such; particularly in the 
case of ammonia it is shown that the addition of the base to the 
cathode compartment can bring about a very considerable endos¬ 
mosis of the water, which is to be attributed to the wandering in 
the opposite direction of those ions which are responsible for the 
discharging of the membrane. The transport of the S 04 -ion 
through a de Haen membrane from negative to positive compart¬ 
ments brings about a considerable passage of water from the 
positive to the negative compartment. In every ease there is 
an optimum electrolyte concentration, and if this is exceeded 
anomalies occur which are found to be connected closely with the 
electrical conductivity. The discharge of the membrane is held 
to be due in all probability to the adsorption of hydroxyl ions, 
for all processes which effect a reduction of the hydroxyl-ion 
concentration also effect a reduction of the cJectro-endosmosis 
(cl 333575, 1919). J. F. S. 

Attainment of Constant High Temperatures. E. Moser 
(Z. angew, Chem., 1921, 34, 625).—^The apparatus or object to be 
maintained at constant temperature is immersed in paraffin con¬ 
tained in a cylindrical glass vessel surrounded by an outer glass 
vessel of similar shape but enlarged to a spherical form at the 
bottom to accommodate a liquid of suitable boiling point, which 
is kept in ebullition so that its vapour surrounds the inner vessel. 
The two vessels are sealed together round the top except where a 
tube serves to connect the vapour jacket with a reflux condenser. 
The lower end of the condenser tube projects downwards for some 
distance into the vapour jacket and the vapour enters it through 
a lateral orifice. The end of the tube is drawn out to a jet and 
disposed vertically above the boiling liquid. By this arrangement 
the condensed liquid is warmed again before it falls back into the 
jacket and is prevented from falling on the hot walls of the vessels. 
Liquids of high boiling point, such as ethyl benzoate, b. p. 212-5®, 
have been successfully used in the outer vessel. J. H. L. 

The Expansions of some Refractory Materials at High 
Temperatures. B. Bogitch {Compt, rend,, 1921, 173, 1358— 
1360).—The expansion curves for bauxite, clay, silica, chromite, 
and magnesia over the temperature range 0° to 1600° are given. 
The smallest expansion was shown by the bauxite, which is suitable 
for use in furnaces subject to sudden changes in temperature. 
Silica showed the most irregular expansion; it expanded rapidly 
up to 600° and then only very slowly, and above 1000° show^ 
a slight contraction. The curve shows two singular points at 21Q° 
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and 670** respectively, which are the transformation points of 
cristobalite and quartz. Furnaces constructed with such bricks 
must only be heated up very slowly, the temperature rise being 
less than 60® per hour. The curve for the clay bricks is intermediate 
between the curves for bauxite and silica. Magnesia and chromite 
showed the biggest expansions, and such bricks are only suitable 
for the construction of furnaces in continuous work. W. G. 

Cc^fBcient of Expansion of Molten Salts. W. Hekz (Z. 
phyaikal. Chem,, 1921, 98, 98—102).—In previous papers (A., 1914, 
ii, 26, 246; 1921, ii, 381) it has been shown that Mendeleev’s equa¬ 
tion is true for the expansion of normal organic liquids. In the 
present paper, the equation has been applied to the molten inorganic 
substances, sodium molybdate, lithium nitrate, sodium nitrate, 
rubidium bromide, caesium nitrate, potassium tungstate, caesium 
iodide, potassium molybdate, sodium tungstate, rubidium fluoride, 
caesium sulphate, and thallous nitrate. The data employed are 
taken from the work of Jaeger (A., 1918, ii, 33). The densities 
calculated by the Mendeleev formula agree in most cases to about 
1 per 1800 with the experimental values. The only cases where 
divergence is shown are thallous nitrate and sodium tungstate, 
and here it is not much greater than in the other cases. The 
density values calculated by the Mendel^v equation are compared 
with those calculated by Jaeger (he. cit.) by a single constant 
formula for caesium iodide and rubidium fluoride, and by a two 
constant formula for caesium sulphate and the value of the single 
constant Mendeleev formula demonstrated. J. F. S. 

Genersd Methods for the Determination of the True Mole¬ 
cular Constitution of Pure Substances and their Mixtures. 

Mario Basto Wagner (Z. phyaikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 81—93).— A 
theoretical paper in which the author differentiates between the 
thermodynamics of mixtures treated in connexion with their 
independent components and the thermodynamics of mixtures 
treated in connexion with their true components. The advantages 
and drawbacks of both methods of treatment are explained and 
the nature of the results obtainable is pointed out in each case. 
The various properties which may be used in the determination 
of constitution are enumerated and their application is indicated. 
These include volume, heat change, vapour pressure, solubility, 
freezing point, boiling point, specific heat, compressibility, thermal 
coefficient of expansion, and osmotic pressure. The properties, 
dielectric constant, viscosity, refraction, and surface tension do 
not permit conclusions being drawn which may be used in the 
second method of treatment. j, y. S. 

Thermodynamics of Mixtures. IX. Mario Basto Wagner 
(Z. phyaikal. Ghem., 1921, 98, 161—166; cf. A., 1921, ii, 376).—A 
theoretical paper in which the theory of the heat of mixtures is 
developed on the basis of the thermodynamics of mixtures treated 
in connexion with the true components (cf. preceding abstract) 

J. F. si 
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Theoiy 6{ Equations of State. II. Mabio Basto Wagnsb 
(Z. physikal Chem,, 1921, 98, 244— 251 ; cf. preceding abstract).— 
The hypothesis developed previously is extended. The present 
paper deals with the theory of the heat of vaporisation and the 
in^mal pressure. J. F. S. 

Equation of Condition of Nitrogen at Small Pressures 
and Low Temperatures. R. Bartels and A. EtjcRbn {Z, 
physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 70—79).—^The equation of condition of 
nitrogen has been measured by means of a constant pressure gas 
thermometer between the temperatures 90® and 76® Abs. and 
between the pressures 0-5 and 1*0 atm. The results are repre¬ 
sented by means of an empirical formula for the correction quantity 
B' of the form v^^RTjp—RTB', This formula has been used to 
calculate the molecular heat of nitrogen for the ideal gas con¬ 
ditions, and the value 6*873 obtained for Cp, This value is 0*07 cal., 
or 1 % lower than that (6*944 cal.) demanded by the classical theory, 
whilst the Berthelot equation of condition leads to a value 0*2 cal. 
lower than the classical value for the temperature 92® Abs. A 
comparison of the reduced B' values for a range of temperature 
shows that the curves for hydrogen and nitrogen cannot be brought 
into coincidence, but that at low temperatures they diverge. 

Equation of Condition. II. Principal Equation of Con¬ 
dition. III. Principal Equation of Conation and the 
^Equation of Condition for Individual Substances. IV. 
Compressibility Equations of Liquids. A. Wohl (Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1921, 99, 207—226, 226—233, 234—241; cf. A., 1914, ii, 
430).—^A series of theoretical papers in the first of which the author 
further develops the equation of condition previously published 
(foe. cit.). The various relationships brought out by this equation 
are considered and compared with the equations of van der Waals 
and Kamerlingh Onnes. In the second paper, equations of 
condition are developed and considered for helium, hydrogen, 
water, and ethyl alcohol. The third paper deals with compressi¬ 
bility equations for liquids, particularly highly compressed sub¬ 
stances. The substances ethyl ether, carbon dioxide, and hydrogen 
are considered. J. F. S. 

Extension of Ebullioscopy and its Application to Bixiary 
Mixtures. Ernst Beckmann and Otto Liesche (Z, physikal. 
Chem.f 1921, 98, 438—464).—^The authors have combined the 
Raoult equation P=^PJ[N/{N+n)] with Dalton’s law P=:B[N*/ 
(iV^'+Ti')] to form the equation P^Nl{N’\-n)]=B[N'l(N'+n')] and 
shown that this equation may be used generally in the ebuUioscopy 
of binary mixtures, and may be extended to meet complica^ 
cases, since the determination of the absolute boiling point fixes 
the value of Pq with the help of vapour pressure tables or formulas. 
The introduction of the boiling point difference A and the ebuUio- 
scopic constant E leads to a special ebulliosoopio equation 
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A=^E{n — 7 i'), which may only be used for small A values. If in 
either of the above equations n or n' is given the value zero, the 
two limiting cases are obtained, in which the second component 
(represented by small letters) is non-volatile or is not soluble in 
the first component. J. F. S. 

A Vapour Pressure Formula with a General Integration 
Constant. F. A. Henglein {Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 98, 1—13).— 
A theoretical paper in which the constants of a previously pub¬ 
lished rule (A., 1920, ii, 732) for the comparison of the vapour 
pressure curves of two substances, log T^=a log ha-ve been 

brought into relationship with the Trouton constants. From this 
relationship a vapour pressure formula has been deduced which 
contains two specific constants and has the form log P(atm.) = — 

4*6222. The formula holds, in comparison with other two constant 
vapour pressure formulae, over greater temperature ranges and is 
characterised by the fact that the integration constant is the same 
for all substances. The index n is shown to be equal to 'kl{v—v')p . K 
where K has the same value for all substances, and consequently 
\l{v—v’)p may be calculated from the above formula; on the other 
hand, n may be determined from X/(«;—v')p or XlRT. To calculate 
the actual formula, two vapour pressure determinations are neces¬ 
sary, or the knowledge of one vapour pressure point and the molecular 
latent heat of vaporisation at the same pressure. The formula is 
shown to be equally true for sublimation pressures, and it may 
also be applied to decomposition pressures. J. F. S. 

Theory of Binary Mixtures. VII. Mixtures of Ethyl^ 
Ether and Bromoform. F. Dolezalee and M. Schulze (Z. 
physikal, Chem., 1921, 98, 395—429; cf. A., 1920, ii, 32).—The 
vapour pressure of a series of mixtures of ethyl ether and bromo¬ 
form has been determined at 25° and 75°; the contraction on mixing, 
the coefficient of expansion, and the density of the mixtures have 
been determined at 25°. The results show that on mixing the 
components a mutual partial complex formation occurs. The 
resulting compound consists of one molecule of ether and one 
molecule of bromoform; it occurs in the solution in a dissociated 
condition and on heating it decomposes. Bromoform itself is 
strongly associated, but with decreasing concentration the associa¬ 
tion decreases. The vapour pressure was determined by a new 
static method. A theory is developed whereby the molecular 
constitution may be calculated from the vapour pressure measure¬ 
ments. From two measured vapour pressures the combination 
constant K and the association constant Ic were determined, and 
from these the molecular constitution of the mixture was calculated 
for 25°. The results show that at 25° bromoform consists of 65% 
of bimolecules and that in the mixture of 1 mol. of ether and 1 mol. 
of bromoform, 23% of the equi-molecular compound is present. 
The vapour pressure for all mixtures has been calculated from the 
molecular composition, and found to be in good agreement with 
the experimental values. A marked contraction occurs on miiriTig 
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ether and bromoform: the contraction curve is strongly depressed 
on account of the association of the bromoform. The contraction 
has been calculated on the basis of the theory and found to agree 
with the observed contraction. From the coefficient of expansion 
the contraction at 15°, 20°, and 30° has been calculated. From 
the contraction at 25°, the density of the mixtures was calculated, 
and the results show that the measurement of volume change by 
the differential method is the most exact for the measurement of 
easily volatile liquid mixtures. J. F. S. 

Vapour Pressure of Binary Mixtures. Gebhardt C. 
Schmidt {Z. physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 71—86).—A new simple 
static method of measuring the vapour pressure of liquids is 
described. It is shown that the dynamic method of measuring 
the vapour pressure of mixtures gives only moderate results and 
then only when the experiments are made under definite conditions, 
and it is inferior in every way to the new static method. The 
vapour pressures of the following mixtures, benzene-ethyl ether, 
benzene-chloroform, benzene-methyl acetate, methyl acetate- 
ethyl acetate, benzene-carbon disulphide, benzene-toluene, toluene- 
carbon disulphide, ethyl alcohol-methyl alcohol, benzene-methyl 
alcohol, chloroform-carbon disulphide, and acetone-chloroform 
have been measured up to a pressure of 4 atmospheres. By plotting 
the molecular compositions as abscissae and the vapour pressures 
as ordinates, it is found that at all temperatures (20—100°) mixtures 
of ethyl alcohol and methyl alcohol give a straight line. Mixtures of 
benzene and ether and of benzene and chloroform give approximately 
straight lines up to 30°, but at higher temperature curves which 
are convex to the abscissa axis, and the higher the temperature 
the greater the convexity. Mixtures of acetone and chloroform at 0° 
give a straight line, and at higher temperatures curves convex to 
the abscissa axis, which become more convex as the temperature 
is raised. Mixtures of benzene and toluene, ethyl acetate and methyl 
acetate, and benzene and methyl acetate at low temperatures give 
straight lines, but at higher temperatures the curves are concave 
to the abscissa axis and the concavity becomes greater as the 
temperature is raised. Mixtures of benzene and carbon disulphide, 
toluene and carbon disulphide, chloroform and carbon disulphide, and 
benzene and methyl alcohol, give at 0° curves which are concave to 
the abscissa axis, and the higher the temperature the greater the 
concavity, this being particularly noticeable in the case of benzene- 
methyl alcohol. From the fact that the higher the temperature 
the greater the concavity or convexity, the conclusion can be drawn 
that for every liquid mixture there is a temperature at which the 
relationship between the vapour pressure and the molecular com¬ 
position may be represented by a straight line, generally speaking 
this occurs at low temperatures. It is shown that a series of deduc¬ 
tions from Dolezalek’s theory of binary solutions, which refer to 
the influence of temperature on the course of the isotherms, are 
not confirmed by the experiments. Consequently the theory 
cannot be maintained. J. F. S. 
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laterseoiixiff Vapour Pressure Curves and Deductions 
therefrom. Cabi. von Rbohbnbbbo (Z. physikaL Chem., 1921, 
99, 87—104).—large number of pairs of substances are recorded 
for which the vapour pressure curves intersect. Prom a comparison 
of the intersecting vapour pressure curves the following conclusions 
are drawn. All liquid and solid substances consist of large 
molecular complexes of undetermined variable composition of 
different stability, and present as many classes of compounds as 
they have different molecular types. Every individual com¬ 
pound behaves in a characteristic manner. The division of liquids 
into associated and non-associated groups from surface tension 
measurements is incorrect. AU compounds are associated, but the 
so-called associated compounds are more loosely combined. The 
sub-division only separates the most divergent compounds, but 
does not take account of the intermediate and transition com¬ 
pounds. A table is drawn up of the various aggregates according 
to the increase of vapour pressure with increase of temperature. 
The table is very similar to Rothmund’s solubility table, from 
which it follows that vapour formation and solubility are parallel 
phenomena and must be due to the same cause. J. P. S. 

Vaporisation of Solutions of Liquid Pairs possessing 
Intersecting Vapour Pressure Curves, Cabl von Rbohenbbbg 
{Z. physikdl, Ghem., 1921, 99, 106—115; cf. preceding abstract).— 
The Bancroft rule, that liquids with intersecting vapour pressure 
curves form solutions with a characteristic point, has been con¬ 
firmed, when notice is taken of the fact that the property of the 
characteristic solution only obtains inside a limited pressure region. 
A large number of homogeneous mixtures with intersecting vapour 
pressure curves are tabulated with the minimum boiling point and 
the concentration of the characteristic fraction at 760 mm. 

J. P. S. 

Distillation and Rectification. L. Gay (Chim, et Ind,, 1921, 
6 , 667—678; cf. this voL, ii, 86).—^In order to obtain the maximum 
efficiency from a column, ceteris paribus, the higher the tem¬ 
perature of the initial mixture the lower should be the level of its 
introduction into the distillation apparatus. This level should be 
such that an initial liquid or gaseous mixture meets a liquid or 
gaseous mixture of approximately the same composition in the 
column. If the liquid mixture is at its boiling point, or rather if 
the gaseous mixture is at its condensation point, then the com¬ 
position of the two mixtures is identical. The determination of 
the minimum intensity of heat and the minimum number of com- 

S artments of the column necessary for an initial gaseous mixture 
as been carried out in a similar manner to that used for an initial 
liquid mixture (toe. cit,), and applied to the separation of practically 
pure water and alcohol from any gaseous mixture of water and 
alcohol at 96°. The determination of the minimum intensity of 
heat necessary to remove a trace of impurity from a liquid has 
also been carried out. P. M. R. 
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Heat of Formation of Silver Iodide. Hugh Stott Taylob 
and William Theouobb Andebsoh, jun. (J, Amer. Chem. Soc,, 
1921, 43, 2014—^2017).—Braune and Koref*s calorimetric measure** 
ment of the heat of formation of silver iodide (A., 1914, ii, 536), 
using iV^-potassium cyanide instead of SiV^-solutions as solvent for 
silver iodide, have been repeated. The result 15,100 cal. per mol. of 
silver iodide has been obtained, which confirms Braune and Koref’s 
value. J. P. S. 

Relationship between Heat of Solution and Heat of Fusion 
of Organic Substances. Oeobg Gehlhoff (Z, physikaL Chem., 
1921, 98 , 252—259).—^The heat of solution of naphthalene, diphenyl, 
diphenylamine, azobenzene, a-naphthylamine, p-naphthylamine, 
urethane, paraffin (wax), nitronaphthalene, nitrophenol, m-dinitro- 
benzene, phenol, menthol, thymol, pjrrogallol, resorcinol, citric 
acid, and chloral hydrate has been determined in 1—3% solutions 
in the solvents water, benzene, ethyl ether, alcohol, carbon ^sulphide, 
acetone, amyl acetate, aniline, chloroform, and acetic acid. The 
results show that for a series of substances, particularly hydro¬ 
carbons, aromatic amines, urethane, and azobenzene, the heat of 
solution in various solvents is practically identical with the heat 
of fusion. Organic substances containing the hydroxyl group give 
very different values for the heat of solution and the heat of fusion, 
whilst substances containing the nitro-group take up an intermediate 
position between the other substances. The heat of solution of 
the sodium, potassium, and ammonium haloids has been deter¬ 
mined in aqueous solution, and the results are discussed in con¬ 
nexion with the structures and space lattices of these salts. 

J. F. S. 

Heats of Solution and of Transformation of the Acido- 
and Aquo-cobalt Pentammines. Abthub B. Lamb and John 
P. Simmons {J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921,43,2188—2199).—^A method 
of calorimetry has been developed in which only observations on 
a silver coulometer and of time and electrical resistance are required. 
It is shown that the same cobalt sulphide, CogSg, is produced 
by tlie action of sodium sulphide on chloro- and aquo-pentammine- 
cobalt chloride in aqueous solution. The solubility of chloro- 
pentamminecobalt chloride in water at 0°, 30°, and 50° has been 
determined, and the values 2*244, 6*047, and 10*01, respectively, 
have been obtained in grams per litre. The heat of solution has 
been calculated from these data and the value 13,440 cal. obtained, 
which is in fair agreement with the experimental value. 12,400 cal. 
The heats of solution of a number of acido- and aquo-pentammine- 
cobalt salts in water have been measured. The following values 
are found at 25°, in cals., chloro-chloride, —12,420; aquo-chloride, 
—6,460; bromo-bromide, —12,660; aquo-bromide, —9,220; 
nitrato-nitrate, —14,900; and aquo-nitrate, —15,300. The heat 
of reaction of solutions of pentammine salts with solutions of 
sodium sulphide has been measured at 25° and that of the 
solid salts with sodium sulphide solutions calculated. The 
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following values in cals, at 25® are obtained, chloro-chloride, 
15,070; aquo-chloride, 12,930; bromo-bromide, 13,290; aquo* 
bromide, 11,600; nitrato-nitrate, 12,340, and aquo-nitrate, 11,860. 
From these results the heat of transformation of the acido-salt to 
the aquo-salt in each case has been calculated, and the values 
chloride, 2,140 cal.; bromide, 1,690 cal., and nitrate, 480 cal. 
have been obtained. J. F. S. 

Heat of Wetting of Silica Gel. W. A. Patrick and F. V. 
Grim (J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1921, 43, 2144—2150).—The heat 
change occasioned by wetting silica gels with water, ethyl alcohol, 
benzene, carbon tetrachloride, and aniline, respectively, has been 
determined at 25°. The quantity of liquid used in each experiment 
was 50*07 c.c. and the amount of gel 2*3—2*5 grams. The follow¬ 
ing values in cals./gram of gel were obtained : water, 19*22; alcohol, 
22*63; benzene, 11*13; carbon tetrachloride, 8*42, and aniline, 
17*54. The heats of wetting have been discussed and found to 
be in keeping with the changes of surface energy. J. F. S. 

Viscosity of Gelatin Sols. Robert H. Boque (J. Amer. 
Chtm, Soc.i 1921, 43, 1764—1773)—A number of experiments 
have been effected with gelatin sols to determine the relation 
between viscosity and concentration. The data obtained have 
been applied to Hatschek’s formula for the viscosity of cmulsoids, 
and it is shown that the value of A'J A, rejiresenting the volume 
occupied per unit weight of dispersed phase, is not a constant 
with varying concentration, but rises regularly to a maximum 
and thereafter regularly diminishes with increasing concentration. 
This behaviour is noticed also in the case of other colloids. A 
tentative explanation is presented based on the effect which increas¬ 
ing concentrations of dispersed phase will have on the surface 
tension of the dispersion medium. Assuming the equilibrium, 
surface tension :;z: solvation potential, an empirical relation is 
developed which, with a fair degree of accuracy, defines the equi¬ 
librium. At very ijigh concentrations, a reversal of phase 
probably occurs, at which no expressions yet developed adequately 
represent the relations involved. A high degree of solvation is 
shown to be indicated by a high coefficient of viscosity, that is, 
solvation and viscosity are parallel functions. Isoelectric gelatin 
at a hydrogen-ion concentration 2x10“^ is shown to have the 
lowest viscosity and the lowest degree of solvation, gelatin chloride 
at a hydrogen-ion concentration 3*1 x 10*^ the highest, and calcium 
gelatinate at a hydrogen-ion concentration 2*5x 10"« is intermediate. 
If an excess of acid is allowed to remain in the gelatin solution, 
even although the acid be of very low concentration, the viscosity 
and degree of solvation will be reduced. J. p. g. 

A New Viscostalagmometer for the Estimation of Surface 
Tension and Viscosity of Liquids of Very Different Limpidity. 

I. Traubb (Bi(Khei7i. Z.^ 1921, 120. 106—107).—The essential 
feature consists in the adaptation to the ordinary form of stalagmo- 
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meter of five interchangeable ground-in mouth-pieces of differ¬ 
ing capillary bore, thus allowing measurements to be performed 
with the same apparatus on liquids of a great range of fluidities. 

H.K. 

Ionisation and Surface Activity of Aqueous Solutions of 
Aliphatic Acids. Wilh. Windisch and Phil. Osswald (Z, 
physikal. Chem., 1921, 99, 172—188).—^The comiexion between 
ionisation and surface activity of organic acids has been investigated. 
It is shown that of ^/10-acid or alkali when added to an aqueous 
solution acts only as a diluent, that is, the surface activity is 
independent of the hydrogen-ion concentration. Experiments 
have been made to determine the concentration of acids of different 
strengths, such as hydrochloric, formic, and acetic acids, which 
must be added to solutions of nonoic acid so that the same size 
of drops may be obtained, and also the concentrations of these 
acids which will produce the same colour with methyl-orange 
solution. It is shown that free nonoic acid in aqueous solution is 
10% dissociated, and therefore the addition of acid increases its 
surface activity. The simultaneous presence of sodium chloride is 
without action on the activity. With continued addition of acid, 
the size of the drops sinks to a constant minimum. A solution 
of sodium nonoate exhibits a small activity, because through 
hj^olysis a small quantity of acid exists in the free condition. 
By the addition of a small quantity of alkali, the free molecules 
are ionised and the size of the drop sinks to that of water. An 
addition of hydrochloric acid produces fresh acid molecules, and 
the size of the drop sinks to a minimum, which is reached when 
all the aliphatic acid ions have disappeared. Consequently it 
follows that the surface activity of aqueous solutions of aliphatic 
acids is due to ionisation processes, and the possibility of calculating 
the size of the drops due to the action of various additions is pointed 
out. J. F. S. 

High Pressure due to Adsorption, and the Density and 
Volume Relations of Charcoal. William D. Harkins and 
D. T. Ewing (J. Amer, Ghent. Soc., 1921, 43, 1787—1802).—^The 
present paper furnishes evidence in favour of the hypothesis pre¬ 
viously expressed (A., 1921, ii, 87) by the authors, which states 
that the liquids which penetrate into charcoal are compressed by 
a force due to molecular attraction, which acts as a pressure of 
many thousand atmospheres (20,000 or more). The present paper 
shows that it is the liquid in the micro-pores and not the macro¬ 
pores which is compressed, and consequently the pressure would 
probably be much greater than the figure mentioned. Not only 
charcoal but other porous substances and fine powders should 
exert this compressive effect, but to a much smaller extent. A 
number of experiments are described in which the compression 
is demonstrated by volume changes, but the values measured 
have not exceeded 72 atms. Ethyl ether, which is much more 
compressible than water, occupies a volume in charcoal which is 
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about 10% less than that occupied by the amount of water which 
outside the charcoal is equal in volume to the ether. It is probable 
that the water in the micro-pores is compressed by about 25% or 
more, whilst the ether is compressed by 40%. The liquids in the 
macro-pores of the diameter 1*2x10“® cm. are not compressed 
sufficiently to produce a noticeable effect on the volume. The 
true volume relations in 1 c.c. of a characteristic coconut shell 
charcoal are 0*28 c.c. micro-pores, 0*18 c.c. macro-pores, 0*54 c.c. 
carbon, which give a density of 1*60 for the carbon. The density 
of the lumps of such a charcoal is 0*866. Charcoals which are 
inactive as adsorbents of gases do not exert a compressive effect 
on the adsorbed liquids of a sufficiently high magnitude to be 
very evident, although there appears to be a slight effect of this 
nature. The densities of the carbon in the two inactive wood 
charcoals investigated are 1*66 and 1*60. When coconut-shell 
charcoals alone are considered, it is found that the lower the apparent 
density in an organic liquid, the less is the adsorptive action on 
vapours, and it is indicated that this relation may be expected to 
hold better the more compressible the liquid which is adsorbed, 
so that either ethyl ether or pentane or another highly compressible 
liqidd should be used in such tests. Simple thermodynamic equa¬ 
tions are given for the heat of immersion or adsorption of a plane 
surface. Whilst there is probably no definite area of surface 
inside a lump of charcoal, a definition for an apparent area may 
be given. The one chosen here is that the apparent area with 
respect to the heat of immersion is the area of the plane surface 
of carbon which will develop the same amount of heat on immer¬ 
sion as is equal to that developed by the immersion of 1 gram of 
the charcoal in the same liquid. Since the film in the charcoal is 
probably a number of molecules thick, this apparent area is prob¬ 
ably larger than corresponds with the carbon surface. This method 
indicates that the area of 1 gram of charcoal is 120 sq. metres. 
The magnitude of the heat of immersion of liquids on mercury is 
3*3x10“® cal. for octane and 3*25x10“® cal. for ftsobutyl alcohol. 

J. F. S. 

The Origin of the Potential Difierences Responsible for 
Anomalous Osmosis. Jacques Lobb (J. Gen, Physiol,, 1921, 
4, 213—226).—If a collodion bag, coated on the inside with protein 
(gelatin) separate two identical acid solutions and a neutral salt 
be added to the inside, the rate of diffusion inwards through the 
membrane is a minimum at the isoelectric point of the protein, 
increases with the acidity to a maximum, and then decreases. 
The potential difference between the two solutions varies similarly. 
In the absence of protein, these characteristic variations are not 
obtained. The anomalous variation of the potential difference is 
apparently a consequence of the Donnan equilibrium between 
solution and protein, and this potential difference causes electrical 
endosmosis, and hence the irregular rates of diffusion. The potential 
difference is also influenced by the diffusion potential, but this 
exists although no protein is present. W, 0. K. 
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Penetration oi Electrolytes into Gels. 111. Influence of 
the Concentration of the GA on the Coefflcient of Diffusion 
of Sodium Chloride. Walter Stiles and Gilbert Shtthsor 
Adair (Biochem. J., 1921, 15, 620—626).—^The coeflSicient of difiusion 
fro^i normal solution into gelatin and agar gels was measured by 
the indicator method previously described (A., 1920, ii, 235). Witn 
increasing concentration of gel, the coefficient ci difiusion at first 
decreases rapidly according to an exponential relation, but with 
concentrations above 2% the curve connecting coefficient of difiu¬ 
sion and concentration is approximately a straight line. It is 
shown how this result can be harmonised with the relation between 
diffusion and viscosity found by Einstein, Sutherland, and von 
Smolukowski. The diffusion coefficients found when extrapolated 
for diffusion in water are about 7*5% higher than those obtained 
from the results of Ohobn (A., 1906, ii, 147). This is attributed 
to the fact that in Oholm’s experiments the salt concentration refers 
to ionised+un-ionised salt, whereas the authors Measure only the 
rate of penetration of the ions, which diffuse about twice as fast 
as the un-ionised salt. 

The resistance which even a stiff jelly offers to salt diffusion is 
quite small; the rate is reduced by less than 2% for each gram 
of gelatin added to 100 c.c. when the concentration exceeds 2%. 

G. B. 

Penetration of Electrolytes into Gals. IV. Diffusion of 
Sulphates. Walter Stiles (Biochem. J., 1921, 15, 629—635).— 
In 0*5% agar, ammonium, potassium, sodium, and magnesium 
sulphates d&use almost as fast as in pure water. In 10% gelatin, 
the rate is decreased by about 25%. The diffusion co^cient of 
copper sulphate in agar is considerably greater than in water, 
and in 10% gelatin less than in water, but still greater than the 
values for other sulphates indicate. The abnormal results of von 
Eiirth and Babanovi6 (A., 1920, ii, 94) have not been confirmed. 
The comparatively small uptake of sulphates by plant tissue is 
not to be explained on the basis of retarded diffusion through a gel. 

G. B. 

A General Theory of Solutione of Electrol 3 ries. Jnakendra 
Chandra Ghosh (Z. physikal. Chem,, 1921, 98, 211—238).—^A 
theoretical paper in which the author develops a new theory of 
electrolyte solutions on the basis (i) that in solutions of strong 
electrolytes only ions exist, and (ii) in solutions of weak electrolytes 
or those of meffium strength there exists an equilibrium between a 
non-polar form (non-electrolyte) and a polar form (which behaves 
as a strong electrolyte). This hypothesis is examined in connexion 
with the data obtained in recent years on electrical conductivity, 
activity coefficients, conductivity in non-aqueous solvents, infiuence 
of salts on solubility relations, absorption ot light by salt solutions, 
and the relation between osmotic pressure and activity coefficients. 

J. F. S. 

Theory of Strozig Electrol]rte8. H. Kallmann (Z. phyeikd. 
Ohem., 1921, 98, 433—437),—^A number of criticisms of Ghosh^s 
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hypothesis of solutions of electrolytes (T., 1918, 113, 449, 627, 707, 
and preceding abstract) are put forward. J. P. S. 

Solubilities in Mixtures of Two Solvents. George Pucker 
and William M. Dehn (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 1753— 
1758; cf. A,, 1917, ii, 445).—The solubility of forty-five organic 
substances has been determined at 20—25°, in ethyl alcohol, 
quinoline, and equimolecular mixtures of the two solvents. In 
some cases, the solubility in the mixed solvent lies either above or 
below that in the individual solvents; this is most marked in the 
case of carbamide, “ saccharin,” p-nitrophenol, acetanilide, resor¬ 
cinol, pipeline, cinnamic acid, and chloral hydrate and in all these 
cases compound formation is indicated. The solubility of carb¬ 
amide, “ saccharin,” brucine, and o-nitrophenol in a series of 
mixtures of alcohol and quinoline has been determined at 25°, 
and the solubility of lactose at 1° and 25° and raffinose at 25° in 
a series of mixtures of water and pyridine has also been determined. 
It is shown that the solubility of carbamide decreases quite regularly 
as the concentration of quinoline increases, but at 60% quinoline 
a break occurs and the compound of one molecule of quinoline and 
three molecules of carbamide is formed, m. p. 154°. tk)mpound 
formation is indicated in the case of ‘‘ saccharin,” brucine, lactose, 
and raffinose, but no definite compound was isolated. J. F. S. 

Compound Formation and Viscosity in Solutions of the 
Types Acid-Ester, Acid-Ketone, and Acid-Acid. James 
Kendall and Elizabeth Brakeley {J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 
43, 1826—1834; cf. Kendall and Gross, this voL, ii, 32, 33).— 
The viscosity-composition curves at 25° have been determined 
for the systems trichloroacetic acid-ethyl acetate, acetic acid- 
ethyl acetate, trichloroacetic acid-ethyl benzoate, acetic acid- 
ethyl benzoate, trichloroacetic acid-acetonc, acetic acid-acetone, 
trichloroacetic acid-acetophenone, acetic acid-acetophenone and 
trichloroacetic acid-acetic acid. The results obtained indicate 
extensive compoimd formation in solutions of the esters and ketones 
with a strong acid (trichloroacetic). The same substances with a 
weak acid (acetic) give viscosity curves which are much less 
abnormal, although compound formation is still evident. The 
curve for the system acetic acid-trichloroacetic acid exhibits con¬ 
siderable compound formation and an examination of the results 
of previous workers on systems of the types acid-acid and acid-base 
shows that this behaviour is general except when the components 
are of similar acidic strength. The rules formulated in previous 
papers relating to the extent of compound formation with diversity 
in character of the components are confirmed by the present work. 

J. F. S. 

Compound Formation and Conductivity in Systems of 
the Types Formic Acid-Metal Formate and Sulphuric Acid- 
Metal Sulphate. James Kendall, Howard Adler, and 
Arthur W. Davidson (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1921, 43, 1846—1853; 
cf. preceding abstract).—Electrical conductivity determinations 
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have been made of solutions of various concentrations of barium, 
magnesium, and lead formates in anhydrous formic acid at 25^, 
and of solutions of sodium, barium, calcium, magnesium, zinc, lead, 
and silver sulphates in anhydrous sulphuric acid. In this case, the 
solutions contained 0'04 equivalent of solid sulphate. Comparing 
the results for the formates with those obtained for other formates 
in formic acid by Schlesinger (A., 1919, ii, 91; 1920, ii, 72, 73), 
it is shown that a definite parallelism exists between the degree of 
ionisation and the extent of compound formation. In the case of 
the sulphates, however, the uncertainty of the correction to be 
applied for the solvent is so great as to obscure the results. Vari¬ 
ations in compound formation, solubility, and ionisation in systems 
of the general type HX—RX are all more extreme the weaker the 
acidic radicle X, Hydroxides in aqueous solution differ more widely 
than formates in formic acid, and these are more diverse than 
sulphates in sulphuric acid solution. J. F. S. 

The Photography of Opaque Crystals. M. PEANgois and 
Ch. Lormand {Bull, Soc, chim,y 1921, [iv], 29, 1056—1059).—The 
application of the apparatus previously described for the photo¬ 
graphy of transparent crystals (cf. A., 1921, ii, 626) to the photo¬ 
graphy of opaque crystals is given in detail. W. G. 

' Stereoscopic Photography of Crystals. M. Fbanqois and 
Ch. Lormand (Bull Soc. chim., 1921, [iv], 29, 1059—1063).—For 
this purpose, a microscope, the tube of which can be inclined suc¬ 
cessively to the left and right, is used. It is fitted with the apparatus 
previously described for the photomicrography of crystals (cf. A., 
1921, ii, 626, and preceding abstract). A photograph is taken with 
the tube inclined to the left and then one with it inclined equally 
to the right. The examination of the two photographs in a stereo¬ 
scope gives a stereoscopic picture of the crystals in relief. W. 6. 

Ionic Properties and Crystallo-chemical Relationships. I. 
The Properties of the Ions which appear in Crystals. H. 

Grimm (Z. physikal Chem., 1921, 98, 353—394).—A theoretical 
paper in which it is shown that the electrostatic action of the ions 
in crystals is due to the following ionic properties, (i) the charge 
of the ions, (ii) the radius of the ions, (iii) the structure of the 
ions, particularly the surface and number of exterior electrons. 
The ions are divided into five principal groups depending on the 
number of exterior electrons, (i) Ions of the helium type (2 exterior 
electrons), (ii) ions of the Ne, A, Kr, Xe, and emanation t 3 rpe (8 ex¬ 
terior electrons), (iii) ions of the Cu+, Ag+, Au+ type (probably 
with 18 exterior electrons), (iv) ions of the Te+ and Pb++ type, 
(v) ions of the type Mn++, Fe++, Co++, Ni++ (transition ions). 
It is shown from many compounds and elements that the expression 
<^A~<;^Ne><i5>xe’~<#>Kr><^Kr—holds for many physical properties 
where is the numerical value of the property and the index is 
that of the inactive gas the structure of which comes nearest to 
that of the ion concerned. This inequahty is due to an analogous 
inequality of the ionic radii. The ionic radii of 0—, S—, Se—, 
Te—; Mg+ '^, Ca++, Sr++, Ba++ have been calculated and that 
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of Cb’^ lias been approximated. The series order of the oiier 
ionic radii has been deduced from the molecular volumes erf iso- 
morphous compounds in which the interchangeable ions have the 
same number of exterior electrons. Ions with different structurei““" 
and different exterior sheaths show a similar electrostatic action 
when the difference in the ionic radius compensates the other 
properties. J. F. S. 

Structure of Organic Cr 3 rstals. Sib W, H. Bbagg {Proc. 
Physical Soc,^ 1921, 34, 33—50).—^The author has determined the 
X-ray spectra of naphthalene, a-naphthylamine, benzoic acid, 
acenaphthene, p-naphthol, and a-naphthol by the powder method. 
To interpret the results, he has made the assumption that the 
benzene and naphthalene rings are actual structures having definite 
size and form, and that they are built as a whole into the organic 
substances in which they occur. It is shown from crystaUographic 
and other data that this hypothesis is an extremely probable one, 
and it leads to results which are in excellent agreement with 
crystallographic data. It is shown that the unit cell of naphthalene 
contains two molecules and has a mass of 213 A.U., where 1 A.U.= 
10~®^ grams, the linear dimensions of the cell are a=8-34, 6=6*05, 
and c=8*69 A.U. Two molecules of anthracene occupy the unit 
cell, and this has the linear dimensions a=8*7, 6=6*1, and c=ll*6 
A.U. The unit cell of acenaphthene contains four molecules, and 
has linear dimensions 8*32,14*15, and 7*26 A.U., respectively, whilst 
a-naphthol has a unit cell which also contains four molecules and 
has linear dimensions a=13*l, 6=4*9, and c=13*4 A.U. ; the same 
number of molecules occupy the unit cell of p-naphthol and here 
the linear dimensions are a=5*85, 6=4*28, and c=8*7 A.U. The 
unit cell of a-naphthylamine also contains four molecules, and has 
the dimensions a=8*62, 6=14*08, and c=7*04 A.U. Benzoic acid 
has a wide spacing between the planes, the unit cell contains four 
molecules and has the dimensions a=5*44, 6=5*18, and c=21*8 
A.U. In a note the author stated, ** It is convenient in this work to 
extend the Angstrom system of unite so that an A.U. of area is 10”^® 
cm.^ of volume lO"^^ cm.® and of mass 10”®* grams.” J. F. S. 

Rontgen Spectroscopic Investigation of Organic Com¬ 
pounds. I. and II. K. Beckee and W. Janoke (Z. physikal 
Chem., 1921, 99, 242—^266, 267—^274).—^In the first part an account 
is given of the X-ray examination of the structure of a number of 
organic substances. The substances were examined in the form 
of compressed pastilles by a method which is a combination of 
that due to Bragg and Debye-Scherrer. In the case of indigotin 
it is found that the unit cell is an hexagonal parallelepiped with a 
rhombus as base of edge 19*55 A.U. and height 11-80 A.U. This 
contains 12 ind^otin molecule. The figures refer to indigotin 
which has been subjected to a pressure of 4000—5000 atoms. Indi¬ 
gotin which has not been so compressed has a unit crystal cell with 
the linear dimensions b=6=20*20 A.U., c=12*15 A.U., which 
means that there is a volume contraction of 9*8%, the base de¬ 
creases 3*2% and the height 2*9%. Carbamide has a unit cell 
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of dimensions a=6=8’75 A.U., c=7*24 A.U., and contains 8 mole¬ 
cules. The unit cell of succinic acid contains 2 molecules and has 
dimensions a=5*00 A.U., 6=8*20 A.U., c=5*40 A.U., p=94*70®. 
Compression reduces all values, the c value relatively most, the 
values being: volume 10* 3%, a 2-2%, 6 4-8%, and c 5*4%. Measure¬ 
ments are recorded for quinol, quinone, anthraquinone, anthracene, 
naphthalene, phenanthrene, resorcinol, phthalic anhydride, phthalic 
acid, cinnamic acid (trans), p-phenylpropionic acid, azobenzene, 
hydrazobenzene, lithium oxalate, maleic acid, succinic acid, maleic 
acid, d- and Z-tartaric acids, pentaerythritol, a-methylglucoside, and 
acetylenedicarboxyhc acid. The results show that the number of 
molecules in the unit crystal cell is always greater than one, and is 
not the same for nearly related substances such as maleic acid and 
succinic acid. In the second paper, the results of X-ray examin¬ 
ation of a large number of aliphatic acids are given. The results are 
arranged in four groups. I. Acids with an odd number of carbon 
atoms, formic, propionic, valeric, heptoic, nonoic, undecoic. II. 
Acids with an even number of carbon atoms, acetic, butyric, octoic, 
lauric, myristic, palmitic, stearic (also aoc'-distearin). III. Isomeric 
acids, wobutyric, isovaleric, trimethylacetic. IV. Unsaturated acids, 
crotonic, undecenoic, oleic, and elaidic. In many cases, the acids 
were measured as their lithium salts. It is shown in the case of 
the even-number saturated acids apart from the first two members 
that they possess an hexagon symmetry with 72 molecules in the 
unit crystal, or possibly rhombohedral with 24 molecules; the 
uneven-number acids are tetragonal with 24 or 48 molecules in 
the unit ceU. There is no fundamental difference between the 
free acids and the lithium salts. J. F. S. 

Muctures of Anisotropic Liq[iiids and the Identity of 
Grandjean’s Stratified Liquids with Liquids of the Azoxy- 
phenetole Type. G. Friedel and L. Royer {Compt, rend., 
1921, 173, 1320—1322; cf. Grandjean, A., 1921, ii, 91).—In the 
case of mixtures of substances capable of furnishing anisotropic 
liquids, the two phases, the conic and thread-like (liquides k 
coniques et liquides it fils), are perfectly distinct and separated from 
one another by an absolute discontinuity. Mixtures of Grandjcan’s 
stratified liquids with other anisotropic liquids always show an 
absolute discontinuity between the stratified liquid and the conic 
phase. On the other hand, these mixtures do not show any dis¬ 
continuity between the thread-like phase, and the stratified liquid 
of Grandjean. It is suggested, therefore, that Grandjean’s stratified 
liquids are only a special aspect of the thread-like liquids of the 
type of azoxyphenetole. W. G. 

Some Fundamental Conceptions of Colloidal Chemistry. 

Richard Zsigmondy (Z. phyaikal. Ghem., 1921, 98, 14—37).— 
A theoretical paper in which the nature of matter in the col¬ 
loidal condition is considered. The views put forward by N^geli 
{“ Garung,” Munich, 1879) on the nature of micellse are considered, 
and it is shown that in general these views are in keeping with 
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experimental data. The conceptions to be generally adopted are 
expressed as follows: by mioellsB in its broadest sense is to be 
understood a molecular complex of the dispersed material, which 
is not permeated by the dispersion medium. In the narrower 
sense, micellsB are crystalline, ultramicroscopic particles of the 
dispemed material. Mcellar complexes are fomed by the 
association of micellae, and are ultramicroscopic particles generally, 
but in isolated cases may be microscopic. According to the form 
of the association, micellar complexes form, on the one hand, 
microscopic or ultramicroscopic particles which are permeated by 
the dispersion medium, or, on the other, ultramicroscopic or 
microscopic swelling crystals. J. F. S. 

An Interesting Colloid Gel. Boss Aiken Gobtneb and 
Walteb F. Hoffman (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2199— 
2202).—^Dibenzoylcystine is insoluble in water and in the crystalline 
state has no hydrophilic properties, but it can give rise to rigid gels 
which do not contain more than 0*2% of dibenzoyl-Z-cystine. The 
0*2% gel is prepared by dissolving 0-2 ^am of (hbenzoyl-Z-cystine 
in 5 c.c. of 95% alcohol. The solution is heated and water added 
to make the solution up to 100 c.c. After cooling for two to three 
hours, the solution sets to a gel comparable with that of a 5%. 
gelatin gel. The gel is transparent, but after several days opaque 
nuclei are formed, due to crystallisation, which is accompanied by 
syneresis, and after several weeks most of the dibenzoyl-Z-cystine 
has separated in definite crystals. On applying strong suction, the 
liquid may be drained from the gel, thus showing the coarse dis¬ 
persion. The gel has a fibrillar structure. J. F. S. 

Coagulation of Colloidal Solutions of Arsenious Sulphide^ 
by Electrolytes. E. F. Bxjbton and E. D. MacInnbs (J. Physical 
Chem., 1921, 25, 517—525).—^The coagulation of solutions of 
arsenic sulphide sols of concentrations 0*027 gram per c.c. to 0*00337 
gram per c.c. by means of potassium, lithium, magnesium, barium,, 
aluminium, and zirconium chlorides, lanthanum sulphate, and cerium 
nitrate of various concentrations has been investigated. It is 
shown in the case of aluminium chloride that the volume of the 
electrolyte required for coagulation of a given amount of the dis¬ 
perse phase varies inversely as the concentration of the electrolyte 
solution, provided the final concentration of the colloid is kept 
constant. For univalent ions, it is shown that the concentration 
of ion necessary to produce coagulation increases with decreasing 
concentration of the colloid, wl^t for bivalent ions the concen¬ 
tration of ion required to produce coagulation is almost constant 
and independent of the concentration of the colloid. With tervalent 
ions, the concentration of ion required to produce coagulation variea 
almost directly with the concentration of the colloid, whilst quadri¬ 
valent ions necessary for coagulation decrease much more rapidly 
than the concentration of the colloid. These results are in keeping 
with earlier results of Burton and Bishop (A., 1921, ii, 176). It 
is also shown that the coagulation curve for barium chloride showa 
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a tendency to resemble the curve for tervalent ions as pven by 
aluminium chloride^ whilst the curve for the quadrivalent zirconium 
ion differs from that of the ceric ion^ which is similar to that for 
tervalent ions. J. F. S. 


Acidity and Basicity. Rudolf Keller (Z. physikaL Chem., 
1921, 98, 338—^351).—A theoretical paper in which the terms 
acidity and basicity are considered. It is shown for the determin¬ 
ation of the acidity of a combination solute-solvent, or the sense 
of the electric charge, not only the inner chemical constitution of 
the dissolved substance is to be considered, but also the chemical 
constitution of the solvent, which may, in the case of substances 
which are nearly amphoteric, be determinative. Further, the 
difference in the dielectric constants of the solvent and solute 
must be considered; this quantity makes its influence noticeable in 
the case of amphoteric, non-ionised, and associated solutes. The 
so-called basic dyes in aqueous solution usually migrate toward the 
anode, that is, they are acid according to the ruUng terminology; 
this is particularly so in the case of the slightly dispersed and non- 
dissociated colour colloids; the so-called acid dyes are for the 
greater part basic or amphoteric. Certain acid dyes, such as 
picric acid, Martius-yellow, aurantia, are really acid, that is, negative, 
and wander to the anode. The capillary rule of Fichter-Sahlbom is 
generally correctly expressed in the literature, but incorrectly 
defined, since it places the dyes in the incorrect position in the 
electro-polarity series. All the experimental capillarity experi¬ 
ments show that immediately on upping the paper strips, the 
neutral and positive dyes rise with the solvent. In this correct 
form, the rule holds, not only for colloids, but also for ion- 
dispersoids. Gobbelsroder (“ Kapillaranalyse,’’ Dresden, 1910) has 
actually found the strongest acids below in the anode region. The 
strongest acids and bases, such as hydrochloric and sulphuric acids 
and potassium hydroxide in suitable solvents, migrate in directions 
which are opposed to their nature. Concentration cells may be 
built up in which the strongest acids behave as b£tses. J. F. S. 


Homogeneity and Dispersity. Wa. Ostwald (Z. physikaL 
Chem,y 1921, 99, 155—159).— Jk theoretical paper in which the 
conception specific surface is investigated on the basis of the phase 
rule. J. F. S. 


Reactions in Heterogeneous Systems. The Systems 
K*C 03 lBaS 04 -Kj>S 04 |BaC 03 ; KLC03|CaC«04-K2C204|CaC08 

and k 3 Cr 04 lAgI 93 -KI 03 |AgCr 04 . E. Ramann and H. 
Sallingbr (Z. physimL Chem., 1921, 98, 103—150).—^The systems 
named in the title have been experimentally investigated. By 
the addition by barium chloride solution to an excess of a mixture 
of potassium carbonate and potassium sulphate solution, the 
relation in which barium divides itself between the carbonate and 
the sulphate ions has been approximately determined. This ratio, 
[OO 3 '"]: [SO 4 ''], is termed the precipitation equilibrium. In the 
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case of the addition of silver nitrate solution to an excess of the 
mixed solutions of potassium iodate and chromate, the original 
equilibrium partition of the silver takes place according to the 
anion ratio, [IO 3 ']: [Cr 04 ' 72 ], as in the previous case, but the two 
equilibria differ to an extraordinary degree in stability. Whilst 
the first can be approximately fixed by the rapid addition of alcohol, 
the second can only be fixed by a special experimental procedure. 
In the system a;K 2 C 03 +yK 2 C 204 + 2 CaCl 2 ( 2 <ir+|/), the precipi¬ 
tation equilibrium could not be fixed by the addition of alcohol. 
The precipitation equilibrium in general is labile, inasmuch as 
immediately after the precipitation a reaction is set up which 
brings about a change in the relationship of the salts in the solid 
phase and leads to the formation of one of the salts (solution 
equilibrium). The solution equilibrium has been determined for 
various concentrations for the system K 2 C 03 |BaS 04 -K 2 S 04 |BaC 03 ; 
for the system K 2 C 03 |CaC 204 -K 2 C 204 jCaC 03 , at various total 
potassium salt concentrations and various temperatures and for 
the system K 2 Cr 04 lAgI 03 -KI 03 |Ag 2 Cr 04 at various total salt con¬ 
centrations and one temperature (20°). In the system K 2 CO 3 I 
BaS 04 ~K 2 S 04 |BaC 03 , the partition relationship K 2 CO 3 IK 2 SO 4 
shows a marked dependence on the total salt concentration. No 
measurements were made on the temperature influence on this 
ratio. In the system KoC 03 |CaC 204 -K 2 C 204 |CaC 03 , the partition 
relationship K 2 C 03 jK 2 C 204 is but slightly influenced by the total 
salt concentration but very strongly influenced by temperature. 
The ratio K 2 CO 3 IK 2 C 2 O 4 is shown to be a strict linear function of 
the temperature. The data obtained for the systems investigated 
and those obtained by Kniipffer (A., 1898, ii, 420) for the system 
KCNSjTlCl-KClITlCNS and by Noyes and Kohr (A., 1903, ii, 201) 
for the system KOH|AgCl-KCl|AgOH have been examined by 
means of the formula put forward by Nernst and Noyes (A., 1891, 
ii, 142). J. F. S. 

Studies on Chemical Affinity. XIII. Reaction Affinity 
in Systems of Solid Salts. J. N. Bronsted {Z. physiJcal. Ghent., 
1921, 98, 239—243).—In earlier papers (A., 1920, ii, 290, 298), 
a method was described whereby the reaction affinity between very 
soluble solid salts might be determined. This method does not 
yield the required results when applied to sparingly soluble salts. 
In the present paper, a method is described for the determination 
of the reaction affinity in systems of sparingly soluble solid salts. 
The method has been applied to the reaction [CoCl(Nn«)KlBro- 4 - 
[CoBr(NH 3 ) 5 ]Cl 2 > [CoCl(NH 3 )c]Cl 24 -[CoBr(NH 3 ) 5 ]Br 2 an(J consists 
in determining the solubility of the four cobalt complex salts in 
mixtures of (i) potassium formate and chloride solution, (ii) potass¬ 
ium formate and bromide, (iii) sodium chlorate and chloride, and 
(iv) sodium chlorate and potassium bromide, where the total alkali 
concentration is 0-5N in each case. Then from the solubility 
products of the four cobalt complex salts by means of the gas 
laws the reaction affinity may be calculated. The results of the 
experiments lead to the value A^^62l cal. for a value 
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which is probably accurate to 1%. The system is characterised 
by the fact that the lighter ions are combined with the lighter 
ions and the heavier ions with the heavier. J. F. S. 

The Velocity of Decomposition of High Explosives in a 
Vacuum. HI. Mercuric Fulminate. Robert Cbosbie Farmer 
(T., 1922, 121, 174—187). 

Sensitiveness of Very Sensitive Explosives. J. Egqert 
(Z, Elektrochem., 1921, 27, 547—558).—^Tho sensitiveness of a 
number of explosives, including the iodides of nitrogen, has been 
experimentally investigated. The results show that the inter- 
molecular decomposition of nitrogen iodide takes place according 
to the equation 8NH3Nl3=5N2+6NH4l+9l2, whether the decom¬ 
position takes place in the dark or in light or is occasioned by 
detonation. Nitrogen iodide is not sensitive to shock, and many 
effects which were previously attributed to detonation are now shown 
to be secondary mechanical effects. The sensitiveness of nitrogen 
iodide and silver amide is not materially changed by lowering the 
temperature to —190°. Gradual isothermal increase of pressure to 
5000 atm. brings about a decomposition in 70% of the cases of 
nitrogen iodide or silver amide, but all other explosives examined 
are unchanged by this treatment. An attempt is made to find an 
explanation of the sensitiveness of explosives; since earlier experi¬ 
ments have shown that the mechanical effects are not to be explained 
as secondary temperature effects, there only remains the possibility 
that local increases of pressure occur with all mechanical influences 
and these are to be regarded as causing the detonation. This 
view is supported by the present experiments on the behaviour of 
the sensitiveness with increase of pressure. A consideration of the 
processes occurring during the decomposition of explosives from 
the point of view of Herzfeld’s theory of velocity of chemical 
reaction leads to a possible explanation of some of the properties 
of these substances. In this connexion, the primary, generally 
very simple, unimolecular decomposition of the explosive, which 
depends on the persistence of the molecule alone, is to be differ¬ 
entiated from the accompanying, at least bimolecular reaction, due 
to the collision between the products of reaction of the primary 
process. If in the primary reaction products are formed which 
possess more energy and a greater persistence than the original 
substances, or if, following on the primary process, other processes 
which are subjected to several negative accelerations occur, then 
there will be no marked tendency to detonation. But if, on the 
other hand, the primary reaction leads to the stable end products 
of the reaction, or if these products undergo other reactions with 
no retardations or at most only one retardation, then the explosive 
is one which has a high sensitiveness and a great tendency to 
detonation. Pressure is the factor which removes the retardation 
to the reactions, since it causes the atoms, molecules, and atomic 
groupings which have aflanities for one another to come closer 
together. J. F. S. 
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The AtitoracraQisation of Potassium Chromioxalate. Eric 
Keightlby Kidbal and William Thomas (T., 1922, 121, 196— 
202 ). 

Neutral Salt Action, at Higher Salt Concentrations; 
the Velocity of Hydrolysis of Ethyl Acetate, and the 
Hydrogen<*ion Activity of the Catalyst. GOsta AkerlOp (Z. 
phyaihal. Ghent,, 1921, 98, 260—292).—The velocity of hydrolysis 
of ethyl acetate by 0*05JV-solutions of hydrochloric, sulphuric, and 
nitric acid at 25® has been determined in the presence of various 
concentrations of the chlorides of ammonium, potassium, sodium, 
magnesium, calcium, and barium, the nitrates of ammonium, 
potassium, sodium, magnesium, and calcium, and the sulphates of 
ammonium, potassium, sodium, and magnesium. The hydrogen- 
ion activity of the catalyst in the various reaction mixtures has 
been determined by means of E,M.F. measurements. An attempt 
is made to ascertain the cause of the neutral salt action on the 
velocity of hydrolysis at constant acid concentration by combining 
the velocity measurements with the hydrogen-ion activity. A 
relationship between these two quantities is furnished by the 
formula Z==(7a ,S{n)s/(x., in which K is the reaction velocity, n the 
acid titre, and a the hydrogen-ion activity. The formula holds 
for all concentrations of catalyst, and is not influenced by the 
nature or concentration of the added salt, as far as the present 
experiments go. This formula is probably also tnie for the inversion 
of sucrose and allied reactions. The foregoing shows that the 
hypothesis of the catalytic activity of the non-ionised molecule is 
incorrect. The salt molecules have no activity of their own, but 
they are the cause of the change of activity of the catalyst. Exactly 
how the neutral salt changes the activity of the catalyst is not 
known with certainty, but the most probable hypothesis is that 
the water sheath of the hydrogen ion is changed by the addition 
of neutral salts. The concentration of the hydrogen ion remains 
constant whilst the activity changes. According to this view, 
the hydration numbers do not represent definite quantities, but 
the ions control all the water molecules in the solution. The various 
neutral salt actions are controlled by the various forces with which 
the different ions attract the water molecules. J. F. S, 

Velocity of Hydrolysis of Acetals. Anton Skrabal and 
Anton Schiffrer {Z, physikal, Ghent,, 1921, 99, 290—313).—The 
velocity of hydrolysis of methylene dimethyl ether, methylene 
diethyl ether, ethylidene diethyl ether, methylene diacetate, and 
ethylldene diacetate has been investigated. The reactions were 
carried out with hydrochloric acid of various concentrations, 
(0-001‘—0*3Ar), and also in alkaline solution. It is shown that the 
measured velocity constants represent the velocity of hydrolysis 
of the first ether group; the removal of the second group is much 
more rapid, and is regarded as a water hydrolysis. The velocity 
constants vary very much for the different cases, thus for the 
acid hydrolysis the value of ka is 70,000 for methylene diethyl 
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ether, whilst for ethylidene diaoetate it is (H)0650, whilst in the 
case of aUsahne hydrolysis the value of k is 1,100 for methylene 
diacetate and 96 for ethylidene diacetate. In the case oi the 
hydrolysis of esters it is shown that the velocity depends largely 
on the nature of the acid but very little on the nature of the alcohol. 
These rules are established from the published data of a number 
of authora. J. F. S. 

Velocity of Hydrolysis of Sucrose. B. H. Clark (J. ^? 7 ier. 
Chem* 8oc,, 1921, 43, 1759—1764).—The velocity of hydrolysis of 
sucrose by hydrochloric, hydrobromic, sulphuric, or nitric acid 
has been determined at 25®. The experiments were effected in 
the presence of acids of varying concentration and in the presence of 
potassium nitrate and dextrose. It is shown that the addition of a 
neutral substance, to keep the concentration of the water constant 
while varying the concentration of the acid, has np appreciable effect 
in producing a numerical proportionality between the quantity of 
hydrogen ions present and the inversion velocity of sucrose. The 
increase in the velocity of hydrolysis of sucrose produced by a 
strong acid in the presence of a neutral salt of that acid over the 
velocity produced by the acid alone can only to a small extent bo 
attributed to the fact that the volume of the reaction is reduced 
by the presence of the salt. On the assumption that both the 
dissociated and undissociated forms of an acid are catalytically 
active in sucrose inversion, the values of Ki for the hydrogen ion 
from hydrochloric, hydrobromic, and nitric acids have the same 
value (Z^i=0‘234); the corresponding value for sulphuric acid is 
considerably lower (j^<=0’144). J. F. S. 

AffEinity Dimensions of Weak Acids and Bases in Alcoholic 
Solution and the Alcoholysis of their Salts. Heinrich 
Goldschmidt, Carl GOrbitz, Haakon Hougen, and Kristian 
Pahlb (Z. phyaikaL Chem,, 1921, 99, 116—154).—^The theory of 
the alcoholysis of salts of weak acids with bases of the aniline type 
in anhydrous alcohol and in alcohol containing water is developed. 
A method of determining the degree of alcoholysis based on electrical 
conductivity measurements is described. The electrical conduc¬ 
tivity of a series of sodium, aniline, and ammonium salts in pure 
and in aqueous alcohol has been determined. The affinity dimen¬ 
sion of several organic acids in alcohol solution has been deter¬ 
mined. The alcoholytic constant of eleven aniline salts has been 
measured and from the results the affinity constant corre¬ 
sponding with the equilibrium (Aniline xH*)/Aniline ion, has been 
calculated. The same quantity has been de^rmined for the three 
toluidines and mono- and di-methyl anilines. The influence of 
water and the alcoholytic constants has been investigated. 

J. F. S. 

The Rate of Solution of Iron in Dilute Sutehuric Acid 
both when Stationary and under Rotation. tfoHN Albert 
Newton Friend and John Hoi^oe Dennett (T., 1922, 121, 
41-44). 
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Theory of Catalysis in Homogeneous Gas Reactions. K^l 

P. Herzfeld {Z^physilcal. Chem.y 1921,98,161—174).—theoretical 
paper in which an attempt is made to answer the question, “ Why 
does a reaction proceed more rapidly through an intermediate 
product than by the direct action ? ” It is shown that since at 
equal concentration the slowest of all the partial reactions is deter¬ 
minative of the velocity of the whole process, this slowest reaction 
must proceed more rapidly than the original reaction when catalysis 
occurs. After a short review of the previously published theoretical 
work on gas reactions, the author considers such reactions in a 
way which assumes the existence of a few free atoms. Then for 
catalysis it is necessarj^ that at not too small concentrations of the 
catalyst the heat of activation of the intermediate product (that is, 
practically its heat of formation from atoms) is markedly smaller 
than that of the starting material; in the best case about one-half. 
This gives then an upper limit for the acceleration which at not 
too high concentrations may be reached by a given catalyst. 
Examples oi^which to test the hypothesis are not known. 

J. F. S. 

Catalytic Oxidation of Carbon Monoxide. T. H. Rogers, 
C. S. PiGGOT, W. H. Baulke, and J. M. Jennings (J. Amer. Chem, 
Soc.^ 1921, 43, 1973—1982).—The present work was undertaken 
with the object of finding a catalyst which will completely 
oxidise carbon monoxide at ordinary temperatures. A number of 
such catalysts have been prepared which cause rapid and complete 
oxidation. The chief of the catalysts obtained is a specially pre¬ 
pared manganese dioxide on which is precipitated the oxide of 
silver or copper or both. The silver or copper is best precipitated 
as the carbonate and subsequently hydrolysed to the hydroxide. 
The presence of water vapour limits the life of these catalysts. 
The decomposition temperature of silver oxide when simultaneously 
precipitated with calcium hydroxide is considerably lower than 
that of silver oxide alone. J. F. S. 

Catalytic Oxidation of Carbon Monoxide at Ordinary 
Temperatures. David R. Merrill and Charles C. Scalione 
(J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1921,43,1982—2002).—^A number of catalysts 
for use in protective masks against carbon monoxide are described. 
The most successful are mixtures containing manganese dioxide 
and basic copper carbonate and manganese dioxide, copper oxide, 
cobaltic oxide, and silver oxide, respectively. These mixtures 
oxidise carbon monoxide rapidly and at ordinary temperatures, 
and, when protected by a drying agent such as calcium chloride, 
are suitable for use in protective masks against carbon monoxide 
of all concentrations below those in which an oxygen helmet would 
be necessary. The factors influencing activity, such as the con¬ 
stituents of the mixtures, the conditions of precipitation, the 
mechanical treatment of the precipitate, and method of diying, 
are discussed and a description is given of the efficiency of the 
pcdxtures under various conditions. J. P. S. 
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Oxidation Cataljrsis. II. L. Kabczag (Biochem, Z., 1921, 
119, 16—22). —Experiments with dyes at high dilutions show that 
the ferrous ion catalyses oxidation with hydrogen peroxide much 
faster than the ferric ion. The order of mixing is of influence, the 
controlling factor being whether the ferrous ion is flrst oxidised 
to ferric or not. H. K. 

Electronic Theory of the Interior of the Atom. A. D. 

Fokkbr {Arch. Neerland, 1921, 5, [iiiA], 193—242).—A mathe¬ 
matical paper in which it is shown that the application of the 
electronic theory to the mutual actions of the electrons inside the 
atom gives results which are in accordance with experimental 
observations. J. F. S. 


Theory of Allotropy. Maurice Copisarow (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1921, 43, 1870—1888).—Allotropy is defined as the capacity 
of an element to exist in forms differing in the mode of their intra¬ 
molecular linking. It is therefore a function of the valency, but 
it does not imply isomerism or polymerism, since aljptropes need 
not contain the same or a multiple number of atoms in their respec¬ 
tive molecules. The number of possible forms in which an element 
can exist on this basis is indicated for the elements of all valencies. 
It is theoretically possible for an element to have in certain cases 
more than one molecular form corresponding with each mode of 
linking. Regarding allotropes as the most chemically and physically 
distinct forms of an element, it follows that several molecular 
forms, each containing a different number of atoms, but all having 
the power of free rotation, will differ among themselves to a less 
extent than when compared with a molecular structure of the 
same element in which all atoms are rigidly fixed. Thus it follows 
that valency and the saturation or fixation of atoms, and not the 
actual number of atoms, play the predominant part in the deter¬ 
mination of allotropes. In this light, allotropy becomes the capacity 
of an element to exist in forms differing in the mode of their intra¬ 
molecular linking. Molecular forms differing in the distribution 
of their intramolecular linking and in the number of atoms, but all 
belonging to one type of linking can be termed allotropoids. The 
allotropy of carbon, phosphorus, iron, and nickel are considered 
from the point of view of the hypothesis. J. F. S. 


Types of Valency. Irving Langmuir (Science, 1921, 54, 
59—67; cf. ibid., 1921, 53, 290; J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1920, 12, 
386, and A., 1919, ii, 328; also Rydberg, A., 1915, ii, 94).—Recog¬ 
nition of three distinct types of valency, (a) positive valency (the 
number of electrons an atom can give up), (b) negative valency 
(the number of electrons an atom can take up), and (c) co-valency 
(the number of pairs of electrons an atom can share with its neigh¬ 
bours), as well as the numerical values, for most of the elements, 
of each type are shown by a simpler method than that hitherto 
employed to be derived from certain postulates regarding the struc¬ 
ture of atoms, and the relationships between the different types 
of valency are thereby further clarified. On the basis of the 
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Rutherford atom, only three postulates, consistent with those 
previously proposed, are necessary: (a) The electrons in atoms 
tend to surround the nucleus in successive layers containing 2, 8, 
8, 18, 18, and 32 electrons respectively (the extra electrons, if any, 
remaining in the outside layer as an incomplete layer or “ sheath 
(6) Two atoms may be coupled together by one or more duplets 
(stable pairs of electrons forming the first complete layers) held 
in common by the completed sheaths of the atoms. A group of 
neutral atoms interacting by transfer of electrons gives rise to the 
conception of electrovalency, including positive and negative 
valency differing only in algebraic sign, whilst interaction by the 
sharing of duplets corresponds with co-valency. It is shown that 
the sum of the electrovalencies and co-valencies for all the atoms 
in any complete compound is zero, a complete compound being 
defined as one in which all the atoms possess complete layers of 
electrons, (c) The residual charge on each atom and on each 
group of atoms tends to a minimum. The term “ residual charge ” 
is employed ip express the total charge of an atom or aggregate of 
proximate atoms regardless of sign. It is pointed out, however, 
that the first and third postulates are often in conflict, and that 
in such cases the tendency of the first may prevail against that of 
the third. 

Chemical compounds are therefore classified according to the 
types of valency exhibited by their atoms as follows : (1) complete 
compounds, including (a) compounds without co-valency, such as 
certain simple metallic salts, volatile halogen compounds, silicates, 
and most minerals, and (b) compounds without electropositive 
atoms, such as organic compounds; (2) incomplete compounds, 
including metallic substances, and compounds such as zinc oxide, 
ferroso-ferric oxide, lead sulphide, and cupric oxide, which contain 
both electropositive and electronegative atoms; (3) exceptional 
oases, including nitrogen, carbon monoxide, nitric oxide, and the 
cyanogen radicle, the structure of which is not accounted for by 
this theory. These substances may have a single octet structure 
or possibly a triple bond structure. Other exceptions are boron 
hydride and certain other compounds forming double molecules. 

A. A. E. 

The Expression of the Octet Theory of Valence in Structural 
Formulas. Granville A. Perkins [Philippine J, Sci., 1921,19, 
1—^22).—^A system for writing structural formulae is developed, 
based on the octet theory of valency as presented by Langmuir. 

Electronegative valence, the physical interpretation of which is 
vacancy for one more electron in the outer shell of the atom, is 
represented by a line in the usual way. Electropositive valence, 
on the other hand, is variable and its maximum is represented by 
the total number of electrons in the shell. It cannot be repre¬ 
sented by ** unsatisfied bonds ’’ as it never causes direct union 
between atoms, and is expressed as follows, for example, Na^, 
Ca^. The neutral atoms having electronegative valence may 
satisfy that valence by acquiring an electron, that is, becoming 
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a negative ion; this electron may be obtained from the shell of an 
atom showing positive valence tendencies, and it is then left as a 
positive ion. These two oppositely charged ions may then form 
a stable compound by electrostatic attraction. Such a luiion is 

termed a salt-forming imion and is expressed thus : Na+.Cl“, 

or Ca++ ::::: 0—. On the other hand, two atoms may be 
held together by the shell-completing forces of both atoms acting 
on one or more pairs of electrons, which are then shared between 
them. Each shell thus fills one or more electron vacancies by 
sharing electrons, and thus “ satisfies ” one or more “ bonds.” 
This is expressed in the usual way : H—H, H—0—H, etc., and 
is termed a direct union. All valency relations cannot, however, 
be expressed in terms of either of the above unions, and a special 
feature of the system is the introduction of the conception of a 
“ borrowing direct union,” for cases in which both the shared 
electrons are supplied by the same atom. In this case, the borrow¬ 
ing atom fills two vacancies in its shell, and the lending atom neither 
gains nor loses electrons; but the union is essentially,polar, since 
the originally neutral borrowing atom has acquired at least an 
interest in two negative electrons and therefore becomes a negative 

pole. This relationship is expressed thus : ocO,0=S ocO, 

^ 8 
0 

indicating that the 0 atom is bound to S, or to 0, by virtue of 
having its two electron vacancies filled by borrowing an interest 
in two of the shell electrons of the other oxygen atom in hydrogen 
peroxide, and in the sulphur atom of sulphur trioxide. The mode 
of application of the system to all the known elements is indicated 
in the original paper. G. F. M. 

The Thermos Flask in the Chemical Laboratory. Claude 
W. Bourlet and Walter Thomas {Chem. News, 123, 336).— ^The 
thermos flask can be utilised advantageously in the laboratory in 
numerous instances where it is desired to maintain substances 
above the normal temperature, as, for example, in reactions between 
liquids, or liquids and solids at elevated temperatures such as hot 
oxidation by permanganate and other similar reactions which are 
not strongly exothermic. Oil and water emulsions and similar 
mixtures are conveniently “ split ” by warming and keeping over¬ 
night in a thermos flask, and flocculent or colloidal precipitates can be 
dealt with in a similar manner. In carrying out certain colour tests, 
for example, the Halphen reaction, and reactions in media which 
gelatinise or become viscous at ordinary temperatures, a water-bath 
can with great advantage bo replaced by the vacuum flask. 

G. F. M. 

Water Pump. Johannes Wetzel (Chem, Ztg ,, 1921, 45, 
1122 ).—water pump of improved efficiency is described; par¬ 
ticular attention is directed to the relative diameters of the injector 
tube and outlet tube and to the central position of the jet as regards 
the outlet tube. W. P. S. 
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Inorganic Chemistry. 


Separation of the Element Chlorine into Isotopes (Isotopic 
Elements). The Heavy Fraction from the DifEusion. 

William D, Harkins and Anson Hayes (J. Amer, Ghem, Soc., 
1921, 43, 1803—1825).—By means of elaborate diffusion a definite 
increase in the atomic weight of chlorine has been obtained. The 
increase in atomic weight amounts in different experiments to from 
slightly less than to considerably more than one part in a thousand 
(1 in 645). The diffusion experiments were effected \vith hydrogen 
chloride, and a considerable amount of the isotopic acid has been 
obtained. The separation of isotopes by diffusion is discussed in 
terms of the Rayleigh diffusion equation, which applies to the 
diffusion into a vacuum. It is shown that for a high efficiency the 
pressure of the gas on both sides of the diffusion wall should be 
low, first to secure good mixing, and secondly to insure that the 
passage through the porous partition shall be entirely molecular. 
A rapid and precise method for the determination of the atomic 
weight of isotopic chlorine has been devised. It is found that in 
the separation of isotopes the percentages of the different isotopes 
present are as important factors as the atomic weight differences. 
Thus, contrary to what has been supposed, it is shown, even aside 
from the greater difficulties involved in obtaining and handling 
neon, that it is easier to produce a small increase in the atomic 
weight of chlorine (of the magnitude of 0*05 unit) than to produce 
the same increase in the atomic weight of neon. J. F. S. 

Viscosities of the Hydrogen Haloids. H. Harle {Proc, 
Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 100, 429—440).—The viscosity of hydrogen 
chloride, bromide, and iodide has been determined by the method 
of transpiration through a capillary tube. Measurements were 
made at temperatures in the neighbourhood of 20 ° and 100 °, and 
from the results the viscosity is calculated for 0 ° and 100 ° re¬ 
spectively. The following values in C.G.8. units are recorded : 
hydrogen chloride, 7 / 0 = 1-332 X 10~^; 77,oq^1-837x 10“^; hydrogen 
bromide, 77 ^=: 1*710 X 10“^; 77^oo=^*3^^X lO”^; hydrogen iodide, 
77Q~r731xlO"^, 77300=2*403 X 10 "^. The values of C, the Suther¬ 
land constant, are 357, 375, and 390 for the three gases respectively. 

J. F. S. 

Numerical Revision of the Data referring to the Density 
of Gaseous Hydrogen Bromide : Atomic Weight of Bromine. 

E. Moles {J. Chim. Physique, 1921,19, 135—138).—The molecular 
weight of gaseous hydrogen bromide with reference to oxygen has 
been calculated to be 80*944, and from this the atomic weight of 
bromine is 79*936. If, however, the value for the weight of the 
normal litre of oxygen recently published (cf. following abstract) 
is used the atomic weight of bromine becomes 79*927. J. F. S. 
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Critical Study of the Modem Value of the Density of 
Gaseous Oxygen. E. Moles (J. CUm, Physique, 1921, 19, 
100—120).—discussion of the modern results for the density of 
oxygen leads to the value io=l *42891 iO’OOOOS as the most prob¬ 
able value for the weight of the normal litre of oxygen. The value 
is deduced from 162 measurements made by nine workers using 
oxygen obtained from three different sources and by three essentially 
different methods. If only the most recent measurements by 
weighing a globe of the gas are considered the mean is io=l*42894. 
Up to this the value accepted was 1*42905, which can no longer be 
maintained, and although the difference is only 1 in 10,000, yet it 
cannot be neglected in the calculation of molecular weights. It is 
proposed that the value 1*42891 be accepted as the standard, and 
this in some cases may be rounded to 1*4289. If this value is 
calculated to the conventional value of g, gr=980*665 C.O,S, units 
then the value of becomes 1*42897, which may be rounded to 
1*4290. J. F. S. 

Solubility. VII. Solubility Relations of Rhombic 
Sulphur. Joel H. Hildebband and Clabence A. Jenks 
(J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1921, 43, 2172—2177).—The solubility of 
rhombic sulphur has been determined in carbon tetrachloride, 
benzene, toluene, m-xylene, heptane, and ethylene dichloride at 
0°, •25°, 35°, 45°, and 54°. The results are expressed in molecules 
of Sg per 100 molecules of solvent and in grams per 100 grams of 
solvent. The following values in grams per 100 grams of solvent 
are recorded: Carbon tetrachloride, 0°, 0*339; 25°, 0*831; 35°, 
1*155; 45°, 1*564; and 54°, 2*008; heptane, 0°, 0*124; 25°, 0*362; 
35°, 0*512; 45°, 0*698; and 54°, 0*926; toluene, 0°, 0*897; 25°, 
2*018; 35°, 2*722; 45°, 3*620; and 54°, 4*85; w-xylene, 25°, 
1*969; 45°, 3*604; benzene, 25°, 2*074; 54°, 5*165; ethylene di¬ 
chloride, 25°, 0*826; 40°, 1*380 ; 79°, 5*43; and 97*5°, 9*97. It 
is shown that, with the exception of certain minor discrepancies, 
the solubilities of sulphur accord well with the internal pressure 
relations of the substances involved. J. F. S. 

The Constitution of Seleniimi. H. PiiLABON {CompL rend., 
1921, 173, 1466—1468).—The grey selenium previously described 
(cf. A., 1921, ii, 533), the specific resistance of which may vary 
from a few ohms to several million ohms, is now shown to consist 
of two modifications. The a-modification has a very high resistance 
and is prepared by heating selenium at a temperature only just 
above its melting point and then allowing it to cool slowly. The 
specific resistance of this modification diminishes at first very 
rapidly with rise in temperature and then more slowly. At 200°, 
the resistance is about 70,000 ohms, and at 218° the substance 
melts, the melting being accompanied by a sudden rise in resistance. 
The ^-modification has a very small specific resistance. It is 
obtained by maintaining the molten selenium at a temperature 
near its boiling point for some time and then allowing it to cool. 
The ^-modification is not stable at low temperatures, and it is 
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readily changed into the «-form by oscillations of its temperature 
between 15° and 200°. W. 6. 

Influence of Freezing on Colloidal Selenium. U. A. 

Gijtbibb, Fb. Heinrich, and J. Huber (Kolloid Z., 1921, 29, 
287—^293; cf. A., 1921, ii, 693).—^A continuation of work previously 
described (Zoc. ciU) on the effect of freezing on selenium sols. Three 
new series of experiments are now described in which it is shown 
that the sensitiveness of undialysed selenium sols, prepared by 
means of sulphur dioxide, towards cold increases with the time 
during which they are frozen. The system may be frozen for short 
periods and will then melt to form a typical colloid, but more pro¬ 
longed freezing increases the tendency to coagulate to irreversibly 
gels on melting, and very prolonged freezing will even cause coagul¬ 
ation to take place in the solid. In this respect, there is no funda¬ 
mental difference between dialysed and undialysed sols, but the 
dialysed system is somewhat more sensitive. The reducing action 
of sulphur dioxide on solutions of selenious acid is retarded by 
freezing the mixture. If the mass is kept frozen for a long time 
the colloid is precipitated in the ice and thereby the reduction 
process is accelerated. The precipitation appears to exercise a 
nucleus action, by which the reduction in the solid mass is acceler¬ 
ated, so that eventually more selenium is precipitated in the frozen 
mass than would be produced in a solution in the same time. In 
general, the coagulation in the frozen sol commences where the sol 
is in contact with the air, as is shown by the formation of a coloured 
ring on the upper surface of the ice, When test-tubes are used for 
the experiments, the curved lower portion of the tube always shows 
an increased concentration of selenium. The form of the vessel 
in which the freezing takes place is shown to exert an influence 
on the coagulation. When a sol is poured on ice and frozen it is 
found that the disperse phase diffuses into the ice. It has been 
found scarcely possible to freeze selenium sols in capillary tubes. 

J. F. S. 

Metallurgy of Tellurium by the Wet Way. Pierre Hulot 
{Bull, 8oc, chim,y 1921, [iv], 1070—1071).—The method of 

reduction of potassium anhydrotellurate by zinc and hydrochloric 
acid with the precipitation of metallic tellurium (cf. A., 1920, 
ii, 174) is modified by using aluminium and sodium or potassium 
hydroxide for the production of nascent hydrogen, with the result 
that the reduction is completed in one hour instead of ten. The 
aluminium must be pure and free from copper. W. G. 

Manganese in the Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia. 

CJharlbs Snowden Piggot (J. Amer, Ghem. Soc,, 1921, 43, 2034— 
2045).—The action of manganese dioxide alone and when mixed 
with copper oxide or silver oxide, and various alloys of manganese, 
copper, silver, iion, and silica as catalysts in the oxidation of 
ammonia have been investigated. A mixture of manganese dioxide 
with 40% of copper oxide at 800° is shown to have an efficiency 
of more than 90%. All the substances mentioned catalyse the 
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oxidation of ammonia with various efficiencies which with suitable 
conditions are about 50%. The physical structure of the oxide 
catalyst is of great importance^ extremely fine subdivision giving 
a large adsorbing surface with very small pores being conducive to 
greater activity. J. P. S. 

Attempt to Prepare Niiro-nitrogen Trichloride. II. 
Behaviour of Mixtures of Nitrogen and Chlorine in a Flaming 
Arc. William Albebt Noyes (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
1774—1782; cf. A., 1913, ii, 684).—^Attempts to prepare nitro- 
nitrogen trichloride or nitrogen trichloride by passing mixtures 
of nitrogen and chlorine through a flaming arc were entirely un¬ 
successful. Passing the same gases through a powerful ozoniser 
had the same result and no action at all occurred with Strutt’s 
active nitrogen. The results, although negative, confirm Lewis’s 
hypothesis that electrons are held jointly by two atoms rather 
than the view that electrons are transferred from one atom to 
another when atoms combine. J. F. S. 

Vapour Pressures of Aqueous Solutions of Nitric Acid. 

William C. Sproessbr and Gmr B. Taylor (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,^ 
1921, 43, 1782—1787).—The total and partial vapour pressures of 
nitric acid solutions of the concentrations 20%, 40%, 66 %, 68 %, 
and 80% by weight have been measured at temperatures 0 ®, 36®, 
60®, 66 ®, and 80 . From the data the vapour pressure for each 
10 % increase in concentration and each 10 ® rise in temperature 
has been calculated and tables drawn up. Attempts to measure 
the vapour pressure of 90% acid were unsuccessful owing to the 
decomposition of the acid at all temperatures except 0 ®. 

J. F. S. 

Reducing Actions of Arsenious Acid. Moritz Kohn 
{Monatsh,, 1921, 42, 221—226).—^When copper sulphate is heated 
with ammonia solution and arsenious anhydride in a sealed tube 
in a boiling water-bath, it undergoes reduction to cuprous salt with 
formation of arsenic acid. After the resulting cuprous solution 
has been oxidised to the cupric condition by atmospheric oxygen, 
estimation of the arsenic acid reveals more of the latter than corre¬ 
sponds with the equation, 2 Cu**+As 03 "'+ 20 H'=H 20 + 2 Cu*+ 
ASO 4 '". Evidently oxidation of the ammoniacal cuprous solution 
to the cupric stage activates the atmospheric oxygen for the oxidation 
of the residual imchanged arsenious acid. Depression of the con¬ 
centration of hydroxyl ions by addition of ammonium salts retards 
the reduction of cupric to cuprous salt. T. H. P. 

Catalysis in the Interaction of Carbon with Steam and 
with Carbon Dioxide. Hugh Stott Taylor and Harvey A. 
Neville {J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2065—2071).— ^The effect 
of potassium carbonate, sodium carbonate, lithium carbonate, 
barium carbonate, calcium carbonate, sodium chloride, ferric oxide, 
copper, sodium silicate, borax, and nickel as catalysts on the interac¬ 
tion of steam on carbon hss b^n investigated, using various forms of 
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oarboB. It has been dispovered that the interaction of carbon and 
carbon dioxide is likewise accelerated by the presence of the same 
materials, and a striking parallelism between the catalysts for the 
two reactions has been shown. The probable mechanism of the 
steam-carbon reaction has been investigated. It has been shown 
that good catalysts for the water-gas reaction, for example, non 
oxide, are ineffective in the steam-carbon and carbon ^oxide- 
carbon reactions. Catalysis of the water-gas reaction th^ being 
excluded from consideration, it has been shown that the acceleration 
of the reaction C+C 02 = 2 C 0 , and therefore the acceleration of the 
reaction C+ 2 H 20 =C 02 + 2 H 2 , may be ascribed to increased ad¬ 
sorption of carbon dioxide by the carbon surfaces in presence of 
active catalytic agents. Adsorption measurements confirm this 
view. The results have been considered in connexion with the 
suggested existence of a surface complex, C*Oy, and have been 
found to agree with this conception. J. F. S. 

A Modification of Silicon Soluble in Hydrofluoric Acid. 

Wilhelm Manchot (J5er., 1921, 54, [jB], 3107—3111).—^Moissan 
and Siemens (A., 1904, ii, 560) have isolated specimens of silicon 
from a silver regulus which suffer loss of weight (up to 99%) when 
treated with hydrofluoric acid, and subsequently Lebeau (A., 1906, 
ii, 168) has brought forward evidence to show that a similar 
modification is present in copper-silicon alloys rich in the latter. 
The substance, however, does not appear to have been investigated 
fully. 

Considerable difficulty is experienced in preparing silicon which 
is completely resistant towards hydrofluoric acid; the product 
obtained by Wohler’s method requires frequently repeated treat¬ 
ment vith the acid before a stable specimen is secured. It is 
shown that an appreciable gain in weight occurs when the latter 
is melted with silver in an electric furnace in an atmosphere of 
air, oxygen, or carbon monoxide, but this is in itself insufficient 
to account for the subsequent solubility of the silicon. The latter, 
however, is only produced in the soluble condition when the regulus 
is suddenly cooled. The silver may be replaced by aluminium. 
It dissolves in hydrofluoric acid with evolution of hydrogen. 

It is remarkable that Moissan and Siemens describe their product 
as exactly resembhng crystalline silicon, whereas the author’s 
specimens are dark to pale brown and amorphous; they leave a 
pale brown powder after being treated with hydrofluoric acid. 

H. W. 

Organogels of Silicic Acid. B. S. Neijhausbn and W. A. 
Patrick (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1921, 43, 1844—1846).—Hydrogels 
of silicic acid have been repeatedly soaked in alcohol, acetone, 
and benzene for long periods, dried in a vacuum of 5 mm. at 80°, 
120°, and 270° successively for periods of one hour, and analysed. 
The dried products contain: alcogel, 4*23% water, 3*90% alcohol; 
acetone gel, 4*77% water, 3-75% acetone; benzene gel, 4-31% 
water, 3'82% benzene. Hence it follows, in opposition to Graham’s 
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statement, that the water of a hydrogel of silicic acid cannot be 
entirely replaced by a second solvent. It has been previously 
shown that heating silicic acid gels in a vacuum at 300® for six 
hours does not reduce the water content below 4*8%, a quantity 
which is very near the amount of water left in the organo-gel above, 
and indicates that this water is very firmly combined in the gel. 

J. F. S. 

Relative Densities of Alkali Metal Amalgams and Mercury. 

II. Edgar C. Bain and Jambs R. Withrow (J. Physical Chem,, 
1921, 25, 535—544; cf. A., 1916, ii, 431).—The methods of for¬ 
mation and the relative densities of liquid and solid amalgams 
of sodium, potassium, ammonium, and calcium have been inves¬ 
tigated. It is shown that solid amalgams fioat on the mother- 
liquor and do not sink as stated by Kerp (A., 1898, ii, 516). The 
method used by Kerp {loc, cit.) produces sodium and potassium 
amalgams, which are like the amalgams produced by other methods 
inasmuch as the solid is lighter than the liquid. Oily and pasty 
amalgams are due to fine crystals incorporated in the liquid. By 
electrolysis of solutions of potassium chloride, amalgams with 
concentrations up to 2’31% of potassium were obtained. No 
difficulties, except those of collection and preservation, were met 
with in the production of ammonium amalgams by the electrolysis 
of solutions of ammonium chloride, but crystalline amalgams 
cannot be obtained in this way. Electrolysis of an aciffified 
solution of calcium acetate is not a satisfactory method for the 
production of calcium amalgams, but it does produce a dilute 
calcium amalgam. J. F. S. 

The Production of Potassium Hydrogen Sulphate from 
Ammonium Hydrogen Sulphate and Potassium Sulphate. 

W. Dominik {Przemysl Chem., 1921, 5, 10—15, 37—40, 63-^7).— 
Reaction in the presence of steam superheated at 200—400® takes 
place according to the equation M 2 S 04 +NH 4 HS 04 = 2 MHS 04 + 
NH 3 ; lack of steam results in the production of pyrosulphates. 
In the above reaction, A^=[MHS 04 ] 2 /[M 2 S 04 ]. [NH 4 HSO 4 ] increases 
with the temperature according to a logarithmic function. Theor¬ 
etical consideration is given to the use of a mixture of sodium 
and potassium sulphates in the reaction. Chemical Abstracts. 

Crystal Structures of Sodium Chlorate and Sodium 
Bromate. Roscoe G. Dickenson and Elbridgb A. Goodhue 
(J. Amer, Ghent. 80 c., 1921, 43, 2045—2055).—^A large amount 
of X-ray spectrometer data for sodium chlorate and bromate 
has been obtained and tabulated. In agreement with other 
observers, it has been found that the nature of the crystal surface 
has a considerable effect on both the absolute and relative inten¬ 
sities of refiection. The ease with which refiections from one 
face may be mistaken for those from another and the necessary 
precautions to avoid this have been pointed out. It is shown 
that the atoms in sodium chlorate and sodium bromate are very 
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probafafy arranged with the symmetry of the Soh5nflies space 
group all oxygen atoms being equivalent. Sets of positions 
oi the atoms in the unit structure, only slightly different for the 
chlorate and bromate, have been suggested. J. F. S. 

Prcmaration and Study of the Rarer Alkali Bromates. 
Rubimmn Bromate. Harold D. Buell and C. R. McCbosky 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1921, 43, 2031—2034).—Rubidium bromate 
was prepared by treating the pure carbonate with an excess of 
bromic acid and recrystallising the product (cf. A., 1920, ii, 688). 
The following figures are the solubilities in 100 grams of water 
at various temperatures: 26°, 2’93; 30°, 3*55; 35°, 4*28, and 
40°, 6*08. The corresponding figures for caesium bromate are 26°, 
3*66; 30°, 4*63; 35°, 6*32. The following melting points are 
recorded: potassium bromate, 405°; caesium bromate, 420°; 
rubidium bromate, 430°. Both rubidium and caesium bromates 
form small, cube-like crystals, which, however, belong to the 
hexagonal system; they have a refractive index between 2*144 
and 2*22. J. F. S. 

Vapour Pressure of some Salts. II. H. von Wartbnbbbg 
and H. Schulz (Z. Elektrochem,, 1921, 27, 568—673; cf. Albrecht 
and Wartenberg, ibid,, 162).—^Using the method previously 
employed, the authors have determined the vapour pressures of 
Utluum chloride, caesium chloride, rubidium chloride, lithium 
bromide, caesium bromide, rubidium bromide, sodium fluoride, 
potassium fluoride, lithium fluoride, caesium fluoride, rubidium 
fluoride, sodium iodide, caesium iodide, and rubidium iodide. 
The measurements were carried in most cases up to the boiling 
point of the salt in question. The following data are recorded, 
pressures being in atmospheres: lithium chloride, b. p. 1382°, 
m. p. 606°, logp= —37200/4*57T+4*923; caesium chloride, 
b. p. 1303°, m. p. 626°, logp=^ -37400/4*57T+5190; rubidium 
chloride, b. p. 1383°, m. p. 717°, log^== -37800/4*57^4-4*998; 
lithium bromide, b. p 1310°, m, p. 549°, logp= —35600/4*57T4- 
6*109; caesium bromide, b. p. 1300°, m. p. 627°, log 
—36750/4*57^4-5*113; rubidium bromide, b. p. 1350°, m. p. 

681°, logp== -36980/4*67^4-4*964; sodium fluoride, b. p. 1695°, 
m. p. 988°, log p= —56600/4*57^4-6*299; potassium fluoride, 
b. p. 1505°, m. p. 846°, log p=-41900/4*577^4-5*138; lithium 
fluoride, b. p. 1676°, m. p. 842°, log p=:—55100/4*57T+6*190; 
caesium fluoride, b. p. 1251°, m. p. 684°, logp= —34700/4*57^4- 
4*982; rubidium fluoride, b. p. 1410°, m. p. 775°, logp= 
—40000/4*67T+6*243; sodium iodide, b. p. 1300°, logp= 

—37000/4*57T4-5*130; lithium iodide, b. p. 1170°, log©= 

—40300/4*57T4-6*105 ; caesium iodide, b. p. 1280°, logn==: 

—366Q0/4-57T4-5-165; and rubidium iodide, b. p. 1305°, log 
—370(X)/4*67T4-5*148. The results show that the heats of for¬ 
mation of the haloids of potassium, rubidium, and caesium lie very 
close together, whilst that of the lithium salts is much higher and 
thtA of the so^um salts much lower. J. F. g. 
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Catalytio Inflnence of Foreign Oxides on the Decomposition 
of Silver Oxide, Mercuric Oxide, and Barium Peroxide. 

James Kendall and Francis J. Fuchs (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1921, 43, 2017—^2031).—^The effect of foreign oxides on the 
temperature and rate of decomposition of silver oxide, mercuric 
ojride, and barium peroxide under an oxygen pressure of one 
atmosphere has been experimentally investigated. In almost all 
the systems examined the added oxides (CuO, MnOg, FcgOg, Ce02, 
Si 02 , CrOs) induce a considerable change in the decomposition 
temperature. Most commonly, there is a marked lowering in 
this point; thus, quoting an extreme case, an equimolecular 
mixture of barium dioxide and cupric oxide has an oxygen equilib¬ 
rium pressure of 1 atm. at 322®, a temperature which is approxi¬ 
mately 600® below the decomposition temperature of pure barium 
dioxide. In a few systems a comparatively small rise in the 
decomposition temperature is indicated. Inwall cases, however, 
the rate of oxygen evolution is markedly increased. The decompo¬ 
sition temperatures recorded refer to true equihbrium conditions, 
concordant values being obtained with rising and falling tempera¬ 
ture. The results are tentatively ascribed to the formation of 
unstable intermediate compounds between the two oxides present. 
The increased rates of decomposition may be referred to adsorption 
effects, but the large temperature changes point strongly to the 
actual participation of the added oxide in the reaction. Direct 
evidence was given in certain mixtures of the production of stable 
complexes. J. F. S. 

Ph 3 r 8 ical Chemistry of the Oxides of Lead. III. Hydrated 
Lead Monoxide. Samuel Glasstone (T., 1922,121, 68—66). 

Reactions in Fused Salt Media. I. Basic Lead Chromates. 

J. F. G. Hicks {J. Physical Chem,, 1921, 25, 646—660).—The 
reaction between lead monoxide and sodium chromate in fused 
sodium chloride and a 50% mixture of sodium and potassium 
nitrates has been investigated and the equilibrium diagram of the 
system PbO—PbCr 04 constructed. It is shown that reactions 
in fused salts can be brought about in such a way as to yield 
products analogous to those prepared from the same initial sub¬ 
stances in aqueous solution. The chief difference between these 
reactions and their analogues in aqueous solution lies in the smaller 
velocity of the former, probably due to the relative insolubility 
of the reacting substances in the fluxes as compared with water. 
There is in several cases a reaction between the flux and the dis¬ 
solved substance, similar to hydrolysis. This analogy would 
appear to indicate that these solvolytic reactions are ionic, but 
the second phase of the reaction forming basic lead chromates 
points to a non-ionic reaction. It may be a ’purely molecular 
(additive) reaction, resulting in the formation of compounds of 
Mgher orders. Such a conchision explains satisfactorily the slow¬ 
ness of the reactions, aside from the low solubility of the solutes 
in the fused salt medium. Whilst at least one basic lead ohroniate, 
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Pb0^bCr04, may be prepared by alkaline hy^olysis, it does not 
follow that the basic lead chromates formed in fused salt medm 
are formed by an entirely analogous process. Two new basic 
chromates have been prepared by the present method which have 
not been obtained by the wet process; these have the formulae, 
2Pb0,PbCr04 and 3Pb0,PbCr04 respectively. A fourth compound, 
Pb0,2PbCr04 is readily prepared by the fusion process and has 
been stated to be formed by the wet process, but the author has 
been unable to prepare it by this method. The existence of the 
four basic lead chromates named is confirmed by the equihbrium 
diagram of the system Pb0“PbCr04. Other basic lead chromates 
described in the literature are shown to be mixtures or solutions 
of the compounds named above in one another. Salts of ortho- 
chromic acid are shown not to exist; whilst the salt PbgCJrOs may 
be the salt of the monohydrate of ordinary chromic acid, it could 
equally well be a true basic salt or a compound of a higher order, 
so far as the present work is concerned. At the temperature 
(225—800°) the stable form of lead monoxide is yellow in colour. 
This, combining with yellow lead chromate yields red compounds, 
all of which point to compounds of a higher order. The red com¬ 
pound formed by alkahne hydrolysis of normal lead chromate 
could well be considered a basic salt, but the addition of lead oxide 
and lead chromate molecules to form a compound of higher order 
might as easily take place in aqueous solution as in the nitrate 
flux used to form a compoimd of very closely the same composition. 
The reddening of lead monoxide in the nitrate flux has been shown 
to be due to change in crystalline form, and not, as might be 
supposed, to the formation of red lead. J. F. S. 

Reduction of Copper Oxide by Hydrogen. Robert N. 
Pease and Hugh Stott Taylor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 
2179—2188).—^An investigation of the characteristics of the 
reduction of cupric oxide by hydrogen and the effect on the reaction 
of adding metallic copper to the oxide and water vapour and 
oxygen to the hydrogen has been carried out. It is pointed out 
that the reaction is auto-catalytic, copper being the auto-catalyst. 
The reaction appears to take place at the copper-copper oxide 
interface. This is shown by the character of the reduction curve 
and the fact that the addition of raetalhc copper accelerates the 
reaction. It is shown that the presence of water vapour in the 
hydrogen markedly interferes with the formation of the original 
copper nuclei from which the reaction zone, that is the copper- 
copper oxide interface, spreads out; it does not markedly affect 
the subsequent reaction at the interface, however. The presence 
of oxygen in the hydrogen strongly inhibits the reaction at the 
interface, but in all probability has no marked effect on the primary 
reaction, that is, the formation of the original copper nuclei. 

J. F. S. 

The Oxidising Properties of Sulphur Dioxide. III. 
Copper Chlorides. William Wardlaw and Frederick Willluvi 
Pnq^AW> (T., 1922,121, 210—221). 
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Bdbtavioiir of Ammoniacal and Alkaline Copper Solutions. 

Moritz Kohk (Monatah,^ 1921, 42, 83—87).—^When arsenic is 
heated in a sealed tube with ammoniacal copper solution, the 
cupric compound undergoes reduction, first to cuprous salt and 
subsequently to copper, 3Cu**+As+30H'=As03"'+3Cu*+3H* and 
30u*+As+30H'=As03'"+3Cu+3H*; the copper liberated unites 
with the excess of arsenic to form gre 3 dsh-black copper arsenide. 
Exactly similar changes occur when antimony is heated with 
ammoniacal copper solutions containing tartaric acid, the solid 
deposited being then reddish-black and containing the copper and 
the excess of antimony. With bismuth and ammoniacal copper 
solutions containing tartaric acid, rapid action occurs, but the 
reduction proceeds only as far as the cuprous compound. Alkaline 
solutions of copper salts, such as Fehling’s solution or an aqueous 
solution containing copper sulphate, glycerol and potassium 
hydroxide, are rapidly reduced by arsenic, antimony, or bismuth, 
with separation of copper, 2As(2Sb)+3Cu**+60H'=2As03(Sb03)'" 
+6H‘+3Cu or 2Bi+3Cu*==2Bi—+3Cu. T. H. P. 

Separation of the Isotopes of Mercury. J. N. Bronstbd 
and G. von Hevesy (Z. physikaL Chem., 1921, 99, 189—206, and 
PhiL Mag,, 1922, 43, [vi], 31—49).—A partial separation of the 
isotopes of mercury has been achieved by two processes. 
(1) Evaporation method (ideal distillation) based on the difference 
in the velocities of evaporation of the isotopes. The distillate 
was found to be richer and the remainder poorer in the lighter 
isotope than the original substance. (2) Effusion method. A 
fraction of the mercury vapour penetrates through narrow openings 
into a condensation chamber where the lighter isotope is found 
in a relatively larger amount than in ordinary mercury. The 
results of the experiments agree with the hypothesis, according 
to which the evaporation, as well as the effusion velocity of the 
isotopes, is inversely proportional to the square root of their 
molecular weights; they are further in conformity with Aston’s 
results, obtained by means of mass spectrographic observations. 
The partial separation achieved was proved by measurements of 
density. The density difference found between the heaviest and 
lightest mercury amounts to 0*49%, corresponding with a difference 
of O’l unit in the atomic weight of mercury. J. F. S. 

Physico-chemical Analysis of Aluminium Oxy-salts and 
Aluminium Oxide Sols. Mona Adolf, Wolfgang Pauli, [with 
Franz Jandrasohitsch] {Kolloid Z., 1921, 29, 281—287; cf. A., 
1917, ii, 563; 1921, ii, 700).—^Tho composition and nature of 
aluminium oxy-chloride sols have been investigated by means of 
measurements of the concentration of hydrogen and chlorine ions, 
the total chlorine concentration, and the electrical conductivity. 
A number of transport determinations have also been made. It 
is shown that it is impossible to remove all the chlorine from the 
products of hydrolysis of aluminium chloride by washing. A 
quantity of chlorine, which is greatly in excess of that contained 
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in hydrochloric acid required for peptisation, always remato. 
On boilmg well washed aluzninium hydroxide with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, sols of various compositions are obtained up ^ * 
limiting composition represented by the formula [A 1 ( 0 H) 8 ] 2 >A 10 CL 
Of these two have been investigated. Aluminium oxy-dioMoride 
A 1 Q[ 2 * 0 H behaves as a ternary electrolyte and on dilution is 
strongly dissociated, the process being complete at a dilution 
0’00106JV. This compound shows a remarkably small hydrolysis, 
which amounts to 0*1% at 0*068iV^, and in a 0*00106^ solution is 
only 0*26%. The compound aluminyl monochloride, ^(0H)2C1 
or AlOCl, behaves as a binary electrolyte. The conductivity data 
indicate that a complex ionisation occurs in this case of the t^e 
A 1 ( 0 H) 2 C 1 |A 10 , indicating a compound in which one aluminium 
atom of the complex acts as the central atom of a negative complex, 
whilst the other furnishes a stable univalent positive ion. The 
peptisation of aluminium hydroxide leads to a sol of the composi¬ 
tion 2 [A 1 ( 0 H) 3 ]A 1 ( 0 H) 2 C 1 , and this on dilution undergoes complex 
ionisation represented by the formulae (1) 10A1(OH)3,4A10C1,A10|C1; 
(2) 12A1(0H)3,6A10C1,A101C1; (3) 16Al(0H)3,7A10a,A10|Cl. On 
the other hand, no complex ionisation of the form Al(OH) 4 |A 10 
has been observed in the case of aluminium hydroxide. J. F, S. 

Germanium. I. Extraction from Germanium-bearing 
Zinc Oxide. Non-occurrence in Samarskite. L. M. Dennis 
and Jacob Papish (J. Amer, Chem, Soc.; 1921, 43, 2131—^2144).— 
A method of extracting germanium residues obtained in the 
smelting of certain American zinc ores has been investigated and 
is described. The residue contains zinc oxide, considerable quanti¬ 
ties of lead, arsenic, and cadmium, and small quantities of indium, 
tin, and antimony, in addition to the germanium. A kilogram of 
the crude oxide is placed in a 5-litre Pyrex flask, which is fitted 
with a two-holed rubber stopper carrying a bent glass tube for 
connexion to a Liebig condenser, and a second short glass tube 
for introduction of the acid. The condenser leads under the 
surface of water contained in a 4-litre bottle which acts as receiver. 
Two and a half litres of hydrochloric acid (d 1*18) are added to 
the ore and the flask is heated until 2 litres of distillate have been 
collected. The distillate at this point contains all the germanium 
and a great deal of the arsenic from the ore. The distillate is 
poured into a 15-litre bottle until 10 litres have been accumulated, 
carefully acidified with sulphuric acid until it is QN (this must be 
carefully done to prevent loss of germanium chloride), and treated 
with washed hydrogen sulphide. The precipitate is at first yellow, 
due to arsenic, but later becomes whiter, due to the germanium. 
When precipitation is complete, the bottle is stoppered and kept 
for twenty-four hours. The solution is filtered by suction and 
washed with 3jS/^-sulphuric acid which has previously been saturated 
with hydrogen sulphide. The filtrate is kept for forty-eight hours, 
when usually a small quantity of a white precipitate (corresponding 
with 2 mg. of germanium) separates, the majority of the super- 
ziatant liquid is siphoned ofi, and the small amount of liquid and 
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psrooipitate worked up with the filtrate from the next lot of pre* 
oipitate. At this point two different methods of procedure are 
possible. 

(1) The moist sulphides are added to hot 50% sodium hydroxide 
until a small quantity remains undissolved; this is then just dis- 
solyed by the addition of a little more sodium hydroxide. The 
solution is made strongly alkaline by the addition of 8 grams of 
solid sodium hydroxide and placed in a large Pyrex flask fltted 
with a rubber stopper carrying a delivery tube, a separating funnel, 
and a glass tube reaching almost to the bottom of the fla^. The 
flask is connected to a condenser and receiver as before. Washed 
chlorine is passed in to oxidise the arsenic to the quinquevalent 
condition. When the solution is saturated with chlorine, the rate 
of entry of the chlorine is reduced and concentrated hydrochloric 
acid is added in large excess from the funnel. The flask is heated 
until half the liquid has distilled. The germanium chloride passes 
over and is hydrolysed by the water in the receiver, forming white, 
hydrated germanium dioxide. Should oily drops form in the re¬ 
ceiver, more water is added to reduce the acid concentration and 
so allow the hydrolysis to proceed. The receiver is now replaced 
by a second one, tlEie distilling flask is filled up again with con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid, and the distillation continued as before. 
Most of the germanium chloride passes over in the first distillation, 
but for a complete separation the distillation must be repeated 
several times. The hydrated oxide is filtered, washed first with 
dilute sulphuric acid and then with water, and dried at 110°. It 
is pure white, and contains traces of sodium, calcium, and iron, but 
no arsenic. The filtrates from the hydrated oxide are treated with 
hydrogen sulphide and the germanium sulphide is recovered. The 
impurities mentioned are removed by dissolving in a slight excess 
of sodium hydroxide, saturating with chlorine, and distilling with 
hydrochloric acid, hydrolysing the distillate as before. 

(2) This process is generally superior to the former in its greater 
economy of reagents. The wet sulphides are washed with SN- 
sulphuric acid until free from chlorine and dried at 110°. They 
are then roasted in shallow iron dishes at temperatures not exceed¬ 
ing 600°. This removes a great deal of the arsenic. The roasted 
material is dissolved in sodium hydroxide (60%), chlorinated, and 
distilled with twice its weight of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
A repetition of the distillation removes the last trace of arsenic. 
Either process gives a very pure germanium dioxide; the yield is 
better by the &st, but the second is more rapid and economical. 

Germanium in ores is estimated by grinding 20—100 grams of the 
fiuely ground, dried, and weighed ore into a paste with water and 
pouring into a solution of sodium hydroxide in a hard flask, the 
proportions being 2 of ore : 1 sodium hydroxide : 6 of water. The 
flask is fitted with a deliverv tube for leading in chlorine, a fraction¬ 
ating column, and a small tap funnel. It is connected with a 
Liebig’s condenser which leads to two Erlenmeyer flasks in series 
conta^ng water to the depths of 3 cm. and haJtf full respectively. 
The receivers are cooled with ice. The distilling flask is surrounded 
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by ioe and the contents are saturated with chlorine; the solution 
is then neutralised by hydrochloric acid and an excess equal to 
twice the weight of the ore added. The ice is removed and a slow 
distillation in chlorine carried out until one-half the liqmd in the 
flask has passed over. An equal volume of hydrochloric acid is 
added to the distilling flask and the distillation continued until its 
volume is again reduced by one-half. This is then repeated once 
more. The receivers are disconnected, acidified with sulph^c 
acid to make the solutions 6N, saturated with hydrogen sulphide, 
and kept for twenty-four hours. In a successful experiment there 
will be no germanium in the second flask. The precipitate is 
brought onto an ashless paper and washed with 3iV-sulphuric acid, 
saturated with hydrogen sulphide until free from chloride, then 
washed with alcohol to remove the acid, and dried. The bulk of 
the precipitate is placed in a porcelain crucible and dried, moistened 
with 1 :1 nitric acid, and warmed to drive off all the liquid, allowed 
to cool, treated with concentrated nitric acid, dried, and ignited. 
The filter-paper is incinerated in a second crucible, treated with 
concentrated nitric acid, and ignited. The filtrate from the ger¬ 
manium sulphide is kept forty-eight hours and the small precipitate 
formed filtered and treated as above. The weight of the germanium 
dioxide in the crucibles represents the germanium in the ore. Using 
this method, the amount of germanium in the material used for the 
extraction of germanium was found to be: sample I 0*247%, 
sample II 0*19%. Samarskite has been analysed by this method 
and found not to contain germanium. J. F. S. 

Crystalline Structure of Iron and Steel. Abne Westgben 
and Axel E. Lindh (Z. physikal, Chem,, 1921, 98, 181—210).— 
Various types of iron and steel have been subjected to Rontgen ray 
spectrographic examination. It is shown that the results of Hull 
(Phys, Review^ 1917, 9, 84, 10, 661), that pure iron at ordinary 
temperatures (a-iron) possesses a space-centred cubic lattice, is in 
keeping with the present work. At 800—836°, that is, within the 
so-caUed p-iron region, the atoms are grouped in exactly the same 
way as in a-iron. Since in the authors' opinion allotropy and 
polymorphy are synonymous, p-iron can only be regarded as a 
particular modification of a-iron. In austenite and in pure iron 
stable at 1000°, the crystals possess a face-centred cubic lattice. 
This is also characteristic of y-iron, and thereby a fundamental 
difference is established between a-iron and y-iron. In martensite, 
the iron occurs in its a-modification. This is also the case with 
high speed tool steel which has been hardened at 1275°. Photo¬ 
micrographs of some of the preparations examined are included in 
the paper. J. p. S. 

Alloys of Iron and Uranium. E. P. Poltjshkin {Iron and 
Steel InsLy Carnegie Schol, Mern,, 1920, 10, 129—150; cf. Rev, 
Metal,, 1920, 17, 421).—^Alloys of iron with uranium are pyrophoric, 
this property varying directly with the content of uranium. Alloys 
containing carbon are decomposed by water, but this effect is not 
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exhibited by silicon, except when present in very large amount, or 
by vanadium. A polished sample placed on the emulsion of a 
photographic plate leaves an impression which, after development 
by the usual process, represents the structure of the specimen. 
Iron-uranium alloys contain the uranium carbides UC, U 2 C 3 , and 
the compound Fe 3 C,U 2 C 3 , as well as the compounds VgC, 
Fe^U, and FeSi. Neither uranium nor any of its compounds already 
mentioned forms solid solutions with iron. Vanadium has a greater 
affinity for uranium than for carbon. Chemical Abstracts. 

Equilibria in the System Fe-C-O: the Equilibrium 
Fe/r-Martensite-Ferrous Oxide-Gas. W. Reinders and P. 
VAN Groningen {Rec. trav. chim., 1921, 40, 701—706).—^A 
considerable number of determinations of points of univariant 
equilibrium for this system have been carried out. The conclusion 
is drawn that the transition temperature for Fe^g —^ Fe^ is 905°; 
this is in accord with previous results obtained by different methods. 
By extrapolation of the graphic results, the quintuple point of the 
system is found at 740° and 2300 mm. H. J. E. 

Researches on the Metallic Carbonyls. Robert Ludwig 
< Mond and Albert Edward Wallis (T., 1922, 121, 29—32). 

The Action of Nitric Oxide on the Metallic Carbonyls. 

Robert Ludwig Mond and Albert Edward Wallis (T., 1922, 
121, 32—35). 

Expansion of Chromium and of Nickel-Chromium Alloys 
over a Wide Range of Temperatures. P. Chevenard (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 109—112).—Between 0° and 100° the expansion of 
chromium is exactly reversible, the curve showing no singular 
point. The true coefficient of expansion, which is 6*8 X10"*® at 0°, 
increases rapidly with the temperature, but the eurve shows a 
slight concavity towards the increasing temperature. 

Nickel-chromium aUoys containing up to 16% of chromium and 
from 0*5 to 2*5% of manganese were examined over the tempera¬ 
ture range 0° to 1000°. The addition of chromium leads to a very 
rapid wealiening of the anomaly of dilatation of nickel, and when 
the chromium content reaches 5% the anomaly disappears. The 
addition of chromium to nickel affects the expansion of this metal 
very little at the ordinary temperature, but tends to increase it at 
higher temperatures; this effect being probably due to the presence 
of the compound NigCrs. W. G. 

Zirconium. J. W. Harden and M. N. Rich (Bur, Mines Bull,, 
1921, 186, 146 pp.; cf. A., 1920, ii, 547).—The work is divided into 
four parts, dealing successively with an historical review of zir¬ 
conium minerals, the salts of zirconium, and the metal; experi¬ 
mental work on zirconium; the furnaces used; and a bibliography 
of zirconium and its compounds. Analytical methods are given 
for the estimation of zirconium in ferrozirconium, steel, alloys 
such as nickel-zirconium, and a method of separation of titanium, 
columbium, tantalum, and zirconium. The physical and chemical 
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properties <rf amcxrphous and coherent zirconium are described. 
The cupferron method is the only one effecting complete separation 
of zirconium from aluminium. Chemical Abstracts. 

Polymorphic Transformations of Antimony Trisulphide. 

Samuel Wilsoh and C. R. McCrosky (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1921, 
43, 2178—^2179).—^The rate of transformation of the red, amorphous 
variety of antimony trisulphide into the black variety has been 
determined in the presence of IN-y 12iV^-hydrochlorio acid, 
7^-phosphorio acid, 7iV-sulphuric acid, glacial and iV^-acetic acids, 
and a saturated ethereal solution of hydrochloric acid. Of these acid 
solutions, only the aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid gave any 
appreciable transformation at 18—^22®, even after two months. 
With the aqueous hydrochloric acid, the time necessary for complete 
transformation was 0*5 day, 1 day, and 10*5 days for 12N, TNy 
and Ny respectively. The action is due to a solution of the red 
variety and a reprecipitation of the less soluble black variety. 
The effect of temperature was investigated with a 20% aqueous 
hydrochloric acid. Complete conversion at 26-5® required forty- 
four hours; at 30®, twenty-nine hours; 35®, sixteen hours; 40®, nine 
hours; 68-5®, sixty-two minutes, and 75®, thirty-two minutes. A 
20% solution of hydrobromic acid gave no change after twenty 
hours at 75®. J. F. S. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


The Ultimate Composition of British Coals. Thomas 
James Drakeley [with Frederick William Smith] (T., 1922, 
121, 221—238). 

Kasolite, a New Radioactive Mineral. Alfred Schoef 
(Compt, rend.y 1921, 173, 1476—1477).—^This occurs together with 
curite (this voL, ii, 77) and torbemite at Kasolo, Katanga, 
Belgian Congo. It forms compact, crystalline aggregates, with 
sometimes tiffts and radiating groups of prismatic crystals on the 
surface. The colour is ochre-yellow to brownish-yeUow and the 
streak ochre-yellow. The crystals aro monoclinic, with the optic 
axial plane perpendicular to the plane of symmetry, and the acute 
bisectrix of the optic axes nearly perpendicular to a perfect cleav¬ 
age. 5*962, H. 4—5. Analysis I is of translucent crystals 
showing no sign of alteration, II of less fresh massive material, and 
III of clear crystals : 



SiOr 

PbO. 

UOs. 

H,0. 


CaO. 

MgO. 

COj. 

Total. 

I. 

9*42 

36*20 

49*28 

3*69 

0-41 

000 

0*03 

0*86 

99*84 

II. 

9*14 

34*44 

49*00 

3*77 

0-68 


— 

0*53 



9*00 

8?* 16 

L48'?65 8-28 

0-40 


— 


-rr- 
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The simplest formula corresponding with the mean of these 
analyses is 3Pb0,3U08,3Si02,4H20. The mineral is decomposed by 
acids with the separation of gelatinous silica and of lead chloride 
or sulphate. Heated in the reducing flame on charcoal it fuses to a 
black glass with beads of lead. Its radioactivity is less than that 
of curite. L. J. S. 

Melanovanadite, a New Mineral from Peru. Waldemab 
Lindgubn (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. U.S.A., 1921, 7, 249—251).— 
This occurs as bunches of black needles on a black shale from 
Minasragra, Cerro de Pasco, The crystals are monoclinic with a 
perfect cleavage parallel to the plane of symmetry. The streak is 
dark reddish-brown, 3-477, H. 2J. Only the thinnest splinters 
are brown and translucent under the microscope, and the optical 
characters are masked by the strong absorption. Analysis by 
L. P. Hamilton gives the formula 2 Ca 0 , 3 V 205 , 2 V 204 . 

V4O5, V,04. CaO. MgO. Alj03,Fea03. SiOg. Total. 

52-61 33*34 9-89 0-27 1-89 1-66 99-66 

Before the blowpipe the mineral readily fuses to a brown liquid. 
It is readily soluble in acids, giving an apple-green solution, and in 
potassium hydroxide with a brown colour. L. J. S. 

Some Natural and Synthetic Melilites. A. F. Buddington 
(Amer. J. Sci.^ 1922, [v], 3, 35—^87).—To test Schaller’s hypothesis 
regarding the composition of the melilite group of minerals, com¬ 
prising akermanite, gehlenite, humboldtilite, sarcolite, fuggerite, 
and other varieties (A., 1916, ii, 632) more than one hundred 
synthetic crystalline mixtures of 2Ca0,Mg0,2Si02 (akermanite), 
2 Ca 0 ,Al 203 ,Si 02 (gehlenite), and 3 R' 0 ,R 203 , 3 Si 02 (R'=Ca or Na^, 
R=rFc or A]) were prepared from appropriate glasses at tem¬ 
peratures above 1000°. The quenching method was used (cf. 
Ferguson and Buddington, A., 1920, ii, 621), and the glasses were 
crystallised by annealing at a temperature just below the melting 
point or the dissociation point. The homogeneity, optical char¬ 
acters, and melting points were determined, and the synthetic 
materials compared with the natural minerals. The gehlenite of 
Velardefia consists approximately of 76% of gehlenite, 17% of 
akermanite, and 7% of ferric and ferrous compounds, and agrees 
very closely with artificial gehlenite, having the same ratio of 
akermanite to gehlenite, but free from iron compounds. Other 
natural gehlenites examined confirm the opinion that the artificial 
series of solid solutions of 2Ca0,Mg0,2Si02 and 2 Ca 0 ,Al 203 ,Si 02 
are pure synthetic analogues of the akermanite-gehlenite series of 
minerals. Mixtures of akermanite and gehlenite form a complete 
series of solid solutions with 3 Ca 0 ,Al 203 , 3 Si 02 (grossularite) plus 
10% of 3 Na 20 ,Al 203 , 3 Si 02 , except for a trace of inhomogeneity in 
some preparations high in akermanite. These mixtures when 
crystallised correspond in their properties with the humboldtihtes, 
wnich are interpreted as isomorphous mixtures of positive uniaxial 
akermanite and a negative, uniaxial, tetragonal, moderately bire- 
fringent form of grossularite, with minor amounts of gehlenite, a 
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ferrous compound, and SR'OjRoOgjSSiOg compounds. The com¬ 
positions of the humboldtilites lie in a zone which exhibits the 
lowest temperatures of complete melting for the components 
involved. Artificial crystalliae mixtures containing ferric iron 
(SCaOjFegOjjSSiOg) were found to be quite different from the 
natural menlites of similar composition rich in ferric iron. The 
latter probably were formed at temperatures lower than those of the 
present experiments, since some of them were found to decompose 
or invert at temperatures as low as 850°. A new specimen of 
melilite rich in ferric iron, from Capo di Bove, differs in composition 
from any hitherto known. It contains : 

SiOj. AI2O3. FegOg. FeO. MgO. CaO. NagO. KgO. Total. 

40-03 6-66 7-76 0-4 9-43 32-17 2-83 1-72 100-0 

The crystals have a tabular or pseudo-cubic habit and are intimately 
associated with nephelite and pyroxene. E. H. R. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


The Graphical Representation of the Composition of 
Chemical Compounds. Julius Hubscher ( Vhem . Ztg., 1922, 46, 
19—20).—The repeated calculation of the percentage of the various 
constituents of chemical compounds in mixtures can be avoided 
by calculating /)nce and for all the percentage of the required 
constituent (for example, anhydrous sodium carbonate in the 
decahydrate) and dividing a vertical line in these proportions. 
A square is then described with this line as its right-hand side 
and the points marked off joined to the left-hand top corner. From 
this co-ordinate system the weight of any constituent corresponding 
with a given weight of any other constituent can be rapidly read 
off with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. Should the 
given* weights not lie between 0 and 100 they can be divided by a 
suitable factor and the corresponding weight read off the diagram 
and subsequently multiplied by the same factor. H. C. R. 

The Sensitiveness of Coloured Indicators at Temperatures 
above the Ordinary. I. M. Kolthofp (i?ec. trav. chim,, 1921, 
40, 776—785; cf. Schoorl, A., 1907, ii, 388).—^Indicators which are 
themselves weak acids are almost all as sensitive to hydrogen ions 
at higher temperatures as at ordinary temperatures. Those which 
are weak bases become less sensitive to hydrogen ions, but retain 
the same sensitiveness to hydroxyl ions. Theoretical deduction 
of these facts is given in addition to experimental evidence. The 
suggestion is made that the results obtained may be of service in 
providing a colorimetric method of studying variations in dissocia- 
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tion constant and of hydrolysis constant with change of temperature 
and may also be of use in analjrtical work. H. J. E. 

Further Elaboration of the Indicator Method without 
Bufiers. L. Michaelis and E. KRxtGEE {Biochem. Z., 1921, 119, 
306—327).—The salt error and temperature coefficient of m-nitro- 
phenol have been determined, and a new one-colour indicator, 2 : 5- 
dinitrophenol, described. A theoretical and practical treatment of 
the effect on the Ph of a solution of the addition of an indicator 
is given, and instructions for the colorimetric estimation of Ph in 
solutions weak in buffers, for example, sea and river waters. A 
discussion of the theory of the salt-error and of the activity theory 
of ions is also given. H. K. 

A Stable Single BufiEer Solution, i>h 1 to ph 12. 8. F. Agree, 
R. R. Mellon, Pauline M. Avery, and E. A.* Slagle (J. Infect. 
Dis., 1921, 29, 7—10).—The components of the buffer solution 
are : (1) One mol. of potassium dihydrogen phosphate, with dis¬ 
sociation constant, iia 1*1 X lO"^ ; (2) 0*625 mol. of sodium formate, 
Aa 2 X10“^; (3) 0*375 mol. of sodium acetate, JSTa 2 X lO”®; (4) the 
second group of dipotassium hydrogen phosphate, Ka 2x10"^; 
(5) 1 mol. of sodium phenolsulphonate, Ka 10”^® (approx.); (6)0*005 
molar thymol to saturation (for water, 0*08), Ka 0*5 X10"^® (approx.); 
(7) the third group of phosphoric acid, Ka lO’^^. A curve is given 
from which the amounts of 0*5 molar hydrogen chloride or sodium 
hydroxide necessary to produce a given may be directly deter¬ 
mined. Chemical Abstracts. 

Colour Standards for the Colorimetric Measurement of 
Hydrogen-ion Concentration. Louis J. Gillespie (J. Bact., 
1921, 6, 399—405).—The recently published studies of Medaha 
are in disagreement with other published data (cf. ibid., 1920, 5, 
441—468), A colorimeter for two-coloured indicators is described 
for the measurement of the hydrogen-ion exponent of indicators. 
The optical assumptions underlying its use are practically the same 
as those on which ordinary colorimetry are 
based. The instrument is used as follows. 
The glass vessels A and G are fixed in 
position, and B can be moved up and 
down, the motion being measured by a 
pointer (not shown) fixed to B and moving 
on a scale divided into 100 parts. The 
pointer moves from 0 to 100 when B moves 
from contact with C to contact with A . The 
acidified indicator solution may be placed in B and the alkaline 
indicator solution of the same strength inC. A is left empty. If the 
scale reads 70, the path of light along the loft dotted line passes 
through the alkaline form of the indicator for 10% of its path and 
the acid form for 30%. The light along the right-hand dotted line 
traverses an indicator solution in tube E, again of the same strength, 
and over a path equal in length to the total path on the left. The 
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solution, the of which is unknown, is placed in tube JP, in which 
titrations may be made. Chbmioal Abstbaots. 

A New Aimaratus for Colorimetric Estimations. 0. 
MAiniTBBAOH (uhem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 20).—The apparatiw comists 
of a wooden box open at the top the inside of which is painted 
black. Into this fits a glass vessel filled with water. The bottom 
of the box has a hole cut in it allowing light to come up through 
the glass vessel, and below is a rotating frame carrying a dead- 
white porcelain plate. The solutions to be compared are placed in 
^lass tubes 16 mm. in diameter and 300 mm. long, which are placed 
m the glass vessel in a slanting position. The apparatus is suitable 
for the colorimetric estimation of carbon in iron. H. 0. R. 

A Gas Receiver of Convenient and Practical Form for 
Samplicyg Expired Air for Analysis. Charles Claude 
Guthrie (J. Biol, Chem., 1921, 48, 373—378).—^Whilst less efficient 
than the mercury receiver, the apparatus described has the advantage 
of being inexpensive. Expired air, after storage in it for some 
hours, gave results, on analysis, with an error of about 1% for 
carbon dioxide and considerably less for oxygen. E. S. 

Apparatus for Estimation of the Gases in Blood and Other 
Solutions. Donald D. Van Slykb (Proc. Nat, Acad. Sci., 1921, 
7, 229—231).—Essentially a much simplified form of the apparatus 
described in A., 1917, ii, 422, and this vol., ii, 78. The upper 
part of a large pipette (for instance, 50 c.c.) ends in a tap funnel. 
The stem above the wide portion has a mark, indicating a definite 
volume a from there to the tap (for instance, 2 c.c.), and below 
the wide portion another mark indicating a volume A (for instance, 
50 c.c.) from it to the tap. The pipette is joined below to a tube 
of 800 mm. connected with an open manometer and through a 
tap, with a mercury reservoir. A definite volume of solution (for 
instance, 1 c.c. of blood) is sucked in through the tap funnel and 
then the necessary reagent (for instance, acid for a carbonate 
solution), making a total solution of 8 c.c. (for instance, 2*5 c.c.) 
and the mercury is allr>wed to fall to the lower mark. The lower 
tap is closed, and the pipette is shaken for one to two minutes to 
establish equilibrium. Mercury is then let in through the lower 
tap until the gas volume is a c.c. and the pressure is read (m mm.). 
The zero point is then determined by expelling the gases or after 
absorbing one or more of them by introducing small, measured 
volumes of gas-free absorbent solutions. The pressure is then 
lowered until the space above the solution is again a c.c. and read 
(n mm.). The volume at N,T.P. of the gas given off is 
V:^a(m-n)/760 . {273/T+8a/(AS)}. The term 8a/(A-^8), in 
which a is the volume of the gas dissolved in 1 c.c. of the solution at 
N,T,P. corrects for the portion of the gas remaining dissolved when 
equilibrium is reached. It is negligible for oxygen and nitrogen, but 
not for carbon dioxide. The solubility of the latter gas also imposes 
an empirical correction for reabso^tion of the gas while undergoing 
reduction from 50-/5 to a c.c. With /S=50 c.c. a= 2 c.c. ike factor 
is 1 *020, that is 2% of the carbon dioxide is reabsorbed. 6. B. 
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Tbe Use of Mwcuric Nitrate inetead of Silver Nitrate ia 
tbe Intimation of the Halogens. I. M. Kolthqff and Ada 
Bak {Chem, Weekblad, 1922, iS, 14—16).—^The. method proposed 
by Voto6ek (A., 1918, ii, 238, 272, 330), in which mercuric nitrate 
is used with sodium nitroprusside as indicator, gives ve^ accurate 
results for chlorides (and for bromides, cyanides, and thiocyanates) 
if a correction is applied for the excess of mercuric salt necessary 
to produce a precipitate under given conditions of composition 
and volume of solution. Tables of corrections are given. Neither 
dilute acids nor the common metals (except copper, cobalt, nickel, 
and cadmium) interfere. The method estimates accurately chlorides 
in conductivity water, and gives good results for as little as 9 mg. 
of chlorine per litre; it is suitable for the estimation of chlorides 
in urine. S. I. L. 

Use of Perchloric Acid as an Aid to Digestion in the 
Kjeldahl Nitrogen Estimation. Bbainebd Meabs and 
Robert E. Hussey (J. Ind, Eng, Chem,, 1921, 13, 1054—1056).— 
In the estimation of nitrogen in such substances as milk, urine, 
casein, gelatin, dried blood, etc., by the Kjeldahl method, the time 
required for the digestion with sulphuric acid is reduced to about 
twenty minutes if perchloric acid is added to the mixture. For 
each gram of sample, 25 c.c. of sulphuric acid, 1 gram of copper 
sulphate, and 2 c.c. of 60% perchloric acid should be used, but 
the presence of an excess of perchloric acid causes loss of nitrogen. 

W. P. S. 

Micro-Kipp Apparatus for the Preparation of Air-free 
Carbon Dioxide for Use in the Micro-estimation of Nitrogen 
by PregPs Method. A. Schoeller {Z, angew, Chem,^ 1921, 
34, 586).—The apparatus consists of two small cylindrical bulbs, 
one above the other; the upper one contains fused potassium- 
sodium carbonate and is provided with a tapped delivery tube, 
whilst a side tube on the lower bulb connects with an upper acid 
reservoir. The apparatus is made all in one piece. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Very Small Quantities of Arsenic in Silicate 
Rocks. 0. Hackl (Ghem, Ztg,, 1921, 45, 1169).—Ten grams of 
the finely-powdered sample are heated at 250® in a tube through 
which a current of dry carbon dioxide saturated with bromine 
vapoTir is passed; the outlet end of the tube is connected with a 
receiver containing 10 c.c. of dilute nitric acid and the receiver 
may be connected with a vessel containing sodium hydroxide 
solution to absorb the excess of bromine. The contents of the 
receiver are subsequently evaporated with the addition of a small 
q^uantity of sulphuric acid, the residue is dissolved in water, and 
the arsenic in this solution estimated by the Gutzeit method. 

W. P. S. 

Method for Direct Estimation of Carbon Dioxide and 
Oxygen in the Berthelot Bomb and its Importance for the 
Met^olic Balance of Herbivora. W. Klein and Marta 
Steubee (Biochem. Z., 1921, 120, 81—89). —^An extension of the 
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work of Zuntz and co-workers on the use of the Berthelot bomb 
calorimeter for the analysis of organic substances, the main feature 
now introduced being the determination of the oxygen used, by 
weighing. It may prove useful for the analysis of the metabolic 
excreta of herbivora. H. K. 

Micro-elementary Analysis by Pregl’s Method. A. 

SCHOBLLER (Z. angew, Chem., 1921, 34, 581—583).—A short review 
of the method, with a detailed description of the apparatus used. 

W. P. S. 

Simplified Construction of the Metal Parts of the Apparatus 
used in PregPs Micro-analytical Method. A. Schoellee 
(Z. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 587).—Convenient methods of attaching 
the heating apparatus for the lead peroxide, the micro-burner, the 
drying chamber, etc., to the stand are described, the parts being 
provided with brass rods which fit into a boss on the stand. 

W. P. S. 

Solid Sodium Hydroxide as an Absorbent for Carbon 
Dioxide in Steel Analysis. G. L. Kelley and E. W. Evees 
(J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921,13,1052).—Powdered sodium hydroxide, 
which will pass through a 5-mesh sieve but be retained on a 20-mesh 
sieve yields satisfactory results when used to absorb carbon dioxide 
in the estimation of carbon. W. P. S. 

The Separation of Silver from Mercurous Salts. I. M. 

Kolthoff (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 58, 1680—1683).—The treat¬ 
ment of the mixed chlorides precipitated in Group I with ammonia 
will not separate small quantities of silver from mercurous chloride. 
A better method is to treat the mixed chlorides, after exhaustive 
washing with boiling water to remove lead, with 2% potassium 
cyanide solution. Silver and mercuric cyanides dissolve in the 
reagent, whilst black metallic mercury is precipitated. After 
filtering, silver is again precipitated by means of hydrochloric 
acid; mercuric chloride remains in solution, and may be detected, 
after filtering, by means of sodium sulphide. The test detects 
0*05 mg. of silver in presence of 50 mg. of mercurous mercury, 
and will also detect 0*5 part of mercury in presence of 100 parts 
of silver. S. I. L. 

The Titration of Zinc. E. Monasch (Pharm. Weekblad, 1921, 
58, 1652—1656).—The thiocyanate method of Kolthoff and van 
Dijk (ibid., 538) has been applied to the estimation of zinc in alloys. 
The potassium mercuric thiocyanate solution is prepared by dis¬ 
solving 23*7 grams of mercuric thiocyanate in a concentrated 
aqueous solution of 14*4 grams of potassium thiocyanate, and is 
stable for many months. Compounds of all the common metals 
interfere, but ferric and aluminium salts do not affect the reaction. 
Since the author uses aluminium in the separation of zinc from 
alloys, the method is suitable for the estimations, but iron salts 
mu^ first be oxidised by means of peroxide. S. I. L. 
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Estimation of Minute Amounts of Lead in Water, with 
Notes on certain Causes of Error. D. Aveby, A. J. HsMiNa- 
WAY, V. G. Anderson, and T. A. Read (Proc. Austral, lust, Min, 
Met,, 1921, 173—199).—^By the following method it is possible to 
detect and estimate with considerable accuracy 1 part of lead in 
100;000,000 parts of water. A known volume of the water is 
filtered, and 2*5 to 6 Utres of the filtrate are evaporated to about 
100 C.C., just neutralised with hydrochloric acid, and 2 c.c. excess 
of acid are added, the liquid is filtered and the filtrate cooled 
and made up to 250 c.c. Hydrogen sulphide is passed into the 
solution for one hour and, after remaining over-night, the pre¬ 
cipitate, which is usually barely visible, is collected and washed 
with cold water containing hydrogen sulphide in solution. Two 
portions of 2 c.c. of hot nitric acid {d 1‘2) are then successively 
poured over the filter to dissolve the sulphides, and the filter is 
washed with hot water. The filtrate is evaporated with 1 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid until the latter fumes strongly, and the liquid, 
after cooling, is treated with 20 c.c. of cold water and 10 c.c. of 
absolute alcohol, and the mixture set aside over-night. The 
precipitated lead sulphate is collected and washed with a mixture 
of 65 vols. of water, 32 vols. of absolute alcohol, and 3 vols. of 
sulphuric acid. It is dissolved off the paper by topping succes¬ 
sively two portions of 5 c.c. of hot 33% ammonium acetate solution 
round the edges and then washing the paper thoroughly with hot 
water. The solution is transferred to a 50 c.c. Nessler tube and 
treated with 1 c.c. of 10% potassium cyanide solution, 1 c.c. of 
ammonia solution, and six drops of freshly-prepared ammonium 
sulphide solution. Into the standard tube are placed the same 
reagents in the same quantities; the liquid, which must be absolutely 
colourless, is diluted to 45 c.c., and a standard solution of lead 
acetate (1 c.c.=0*00001 gram of lead) is added until the tint matches 
that of the assay. If more than 8 c.c. of the standard are required, 
a proportionately smaller quantity of the sample should be used. 
To estimate the lead in the sediment, it is evaporated to dryness 
with hydrochloric acid, the residue is taken up with 2 c.c. of the 
same acid, the solution filtered, and the assay finished in a similar 
way to that of the water. 

The estimation of lead in urine is carried out by evaporating 
1 litre of the sample with 50 c.c. of nitric acid to dryness, first on 
a water-bath, then on the hot-plate. The dish is then placed in a 
cool, electrically heated muffle and gradually heated to 450—500® 
to destroy organic matter and nitrates. The residue is dissolved 
in water, the liquid just neutralised with hydrochloric acid, 2 c.c. 
more acid are added, and the solution is filtered. The filtrate is 
treated for lead as described above. 

All the materials used in the above work should be redistilled 
from lead-free glass apparatus, the ammonium acetate should be 
made by neutralising freshly distilled ammonia with acetic acid, 
and the ammonium sulphide must be made immediately before 
use. All filter-papers before use must be washed with hot dilute 
hydrochloric acid, hot ammonium acetate solution, and hot water 
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succefimyelj to remove the minute amounts of lead introduced by 
the acid washing process of rendering them ashless. A blank test 
must be made, using the same quantity of redistilled water as 
that used for the assay and putting it through the whole of the 
operations. A. R. P. 

New Method lor the Volumetric Estimation of Copper. 

S, MtNOVioi and Al. Ionbsoxj (BuL Soc, Chim, Rom&nia^ 1921, 3, 
89—^93).—^The salt CuS 04 , 4 NH 3 is quite stable at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, and is quantitatively precipitated from aqueous solution 
by addition of eight volumes of 98% alcohol. The precipitate, 
after thorough washing with alcohol, is redissolved in water, and 
titrated with J^/lO-sulphuric or oxalic acid, with methyl-red as 
indicator. J. K. 

Rapid Estimation of Mercury in Ores. Alfred Heikzel- 
MAim {Ghem. Ztg,, 1921, 45, 1226—1227).—^The author has made 
comparative tests on the estimation of mercury in ores, using a 
modification of Whitton’s method (Z7./S. Bureau of Mines, Bull, 78, 
1918) which consists in heating the ore with a mixture of 3 grams 
of fine iron filings and 3 grams of good lime and collecting the 
mercury on a cooled silver plate previously weighed, and his own 
method (A., 1921, ii, 621) and finds that both methods give equally 
satisfactory results. [Of. J. Soc. Chem, Ind,, 1922, 61a.] 

A. R. P. 

The Analysis of Aluminium Alloys. H. Mende (Chem, 
Ztg,^ 1922, 46, 49 — 50). —One gram of the alloy is heated with 6 c.c. 
of water and 12 c.c. of strong potassium hydroxide solution (the 
latter added gradually) on a water-bath until nothing further 
dissolves. The liquid is diluted with water, the clear liquor decanted 
through a small filter-paper, and the precipitate washed by decanta¬ 
tion, first with dilute potassium hydroxide solution, then with hot 
water. The filter-paper is burnt in a platinum spiral, the ash 
added to the metallic residue in the beaker, and the whole dissolved 
in 6 c.c. of strong nitric acid and 16 c.c. of water; 76 c.c of water 
are added, the liquid is boiled and the precipitate collected, washed, 
ignited, and weighed as tin dioxide. It should be tested for traces 
of silica. The fitrate is evaporated with 6 c.c. of sulphuric acid 
until the latter fumes strongly, the mass is treated with 150 c.c. 
of water, and the precipitated lead sulphate estimated in the usual 
way. The filtrate is electrolysed with a current of 0-6 ampere 
at 2*0—^2-2 volts for one and a half hours at 75°, using a spiral 
anode and a gauze cathode. The gain in weight of the latter 
represents copper. The solution is neutralised with sodium hydr¬ 
oxide after adding any zinc found by treating the potassium 
hydroxide solution of the alloy with sodium sulphide, and 50 c.c. 
01 a 60% solution of sodium hydroxide are added in excess. The 
solution is a^ain electrolysed, using the same anode and cathode 
(the latter being coppered or silvered) for two to three hours at 70®, 
using a current of 1—1*6 amperes at 4 volts. The gain in weight 
of the cathode represents zinc. Silicon is estimatea in a separate 
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trial in which 3 grams o^the alloy are'"evaporated with 60 o.o. of 
a mixture of 2 parts of sulphuric acid, 3 parts of hydrochloric acid, 
1 part of nitric acid, and 4 parts of water. After the metal has 
dissolved, the solution is evaporated with 30 c.c, of strong sulphimo 
acid until the latter fumes strongly, the liquid is treated with 
300 c.c. of water, and the silica, which separates in an easily filter¬ 
able, fiocculent form, is collected, washed, ignited, and weighed 
as usual. Iron is determined by treating 3 grams of the alloy in 
potassium hydroxide solution, collecting the insoluble residue, and 
dissolving it, after thorough washing, in nitric acid. The solution 
is evaporated to dryness, the nitric acid destroyed by evaporation 
with hydrochloric acid, the copper and heavy metals are removed 
by hy^ogen sulphide, the iron is precipitated from the oxidised 
solution by ammonia, redissolved in acid, reprecipitated as before, 
and the final precipitate either weighed as Fe 208 after ignition, 
or dissolved in sulphuric acid, reduced, and titrated in the usual 
way. 

For the estimation of traces of iron in pure e^uminium, 3 grams 
of the metal are heated with 60 c.c. of strong potassium hydroxide 
solution, 200 c.c. of 60% sulphuric acid are added, the solution 
is heated until everything has dissolved, then quickly cooled, and 
titrated with j^/lO-potassium permanganate. Copper and silicon 
are estimated as described above for alloys. A. R. P. 

Germanium. II. Identification of Germanium by its 
Visible Arc Spectrum. Jacob Papish {Chem, News, 1922, 
124, 3).—Photographs of the arc spectrum of germanium were 
obtained by means of a Hilger constant deviation spectrograph 
fitted with a flint glass prism (Wjt,=l’7637), the arc being made 
between carbon electrodes, the lower positive one carrying the 
material to be tested. Under these conditions, the little-lmown 
germanium line in the blue, X 4686, is very sharp and intense, 
and very suitable for the identification of the metal. The lino 
overlaps the prominent zirconium line of wave-length 4688. 

G. F. M. 

The Carrying Down of Calcium Oxide by Preemitates of 
Ferric Oxide. A. Chabriou (Gornpt. rend., 1921, 173, 1360— 
1362; cf. Toporescu, A., 1920, ii, 460).—In order to get the minimum 
co-precipitation of calcium hydroxide with ferric hydroxide, the 
concentration of the calcium salt should be as small as possible and 
the minimum amount of ammonium hydroxide requisite for the 
precipitation of the ferric hydroxide should be used. W. G. 

Esthkiation of Nickel in Steels. H. Rubbioius {Chem. Ztg*, 
1922, 46, 26).—From 2 to 6 grams of the borings ore dissolved 
in 40—80 c.c. of nitric acid (d 1*2), and the solution is cooled and 
treated with 260 c.c. of ammonia \d 0*91). It is transferred to a 
graduated flask and diluted to 600 c.c. of which 260 c.c. are filtered 
through a dry paper, diluted to 600 c.c., and the solution, heated 
at 40°, is treats with 20—30 o.o. of a 1% alcoholic solution of 
dimethylglyoxime. After half an hour the precipitate is filtered 
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on a 16 cm. paper, washed with hot water, dried, ai^ 
nickelous oxide in a platinum crucible and weighed. 

NiO=NL 

Estimation of Chromium in Ferrochromium by El^too- 
metric Titration. G. L. Kelley and J. A. Wiley (J. Ind. Eng. 
Chem., 1921,13,1063—1054).—Twenty grams of sodium cMbonate 
are fused in a nickel crucible and then cooled, the crucible being 
rotated during the cooling so that the carbonate forms a linmg. 

A mixture of 16 grams of sodium peroxide and 1 gram of the sample 
is then fused for three minutes in this crucible, the heat being so 
regulated that the sodium carbonate lining is not fused; when 
cold, the contents of the crucible are dissolved in 300 c.c. of water, 
the solution is boiled for thirty minutes, cooled, 80 c.c. of sulph^c 
acid (d 1*58) are added, the solution is boiled for a further 
minutes, cooled, filtered, and the filtrate dfiuted to 1 htre. 
hundred c.c. of this solution are treated with 25 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid and titrated with ferrous ammonium sulphate solution, usmg 
the apparatus described previously by the authors and Adams 
(A., 1917, ii, 512). W. P. b. 

Tiuigsten. Herbert Lavers {Proc. Austrah Inst,Min, Met., 1921, 
101—152).—The paper contains a short description of the chemistry 
and metallurgy of tungsten together with a summary of the various 
processes that have been described for the estimation of tim^ten 
in low grade ores. A volumetric method is recommended in 
which the tungsten is precipitated with cinchonine hydrochlonde 
from acid solutions, and the precipitate dissolved in ammomum 
acetate, an excess of lead acetate added, and the excess determined 
by titration with ammonium molybdate. [Cf. J . Soc, Chem, im., 
1922, Feb.] A. E. P. 

Estimation of Thorium in Monazite Sand by ^ Ems^tiem 
Method. Homer H. Hblmick (J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1921, 
2003—2014).—A method of estimating thorium in monazite sand 
is described. The sample is sieved through a 40 per cm. mesh 
and dried at 115—120°. Two grams are well mixed with 5 grams 
of potassium hydrogen fiuoride and 5 grams of anhydrous, recently 
fused, metaphosphoric acid, and slowly brought to the highest 
temperature obtainable with a Meker burner in a 35 c.c. platinum 
crucible. A further 5 grams of metaphosphoric acid are slwly 
added during the heating; when the mass is clear, it is allowed to 
cool. After cooling, 20 c.c. of 80% orthophosphoric acid are 
added, and the crucible is heated in an air-bath at 26(^2o5 
for three hours, the solution being automatically ^inro with 
a platinum wire; in this way a viscous solution is obtamed. A 
small vessel made of glass and fitted with a ground stopper and 
inlet and outlet tubes is suspended in a vessel of concentrated 
sulphuric acid at 190—200° and the liquid from the crucible poured 
in. The solution vessel is removed from the acid, allowed to cool, 
and the remaining contents of the crucible are washed in wi^ two 
quantities of 20 c.c. of water, the total volume made up to 76 c.c., 
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and the vessel closed in an air-tight manner. The electroscope 
measurements are made, (i) with a blank, prepared in exactly 
the same way as the sample except that the monazite is omitted, 
(ii) with a standard solution containing a known amount of thorium, 
and (iii) with the sample solution. The percentage of thorium 
is calculated by means of the expression X=^ATs(T^—Tu)ITs{Tb—Tg) 
in which X is the percentage of thorium in the sample, A the 
percentage in the standard, T, the time of discharge of the electro¬ 
scope by the standard, Tf, by the blank, and by the sample 
under investigation. The main sources of error of Gartledge’s 
emanation method (A., 1919, ii, 120) were adsorption of thorium 
X by suspended matter in final solutions, by filters, and by the walls 
of the vessels used. These errors are avoided in the present 
method by producing a complete solution of the sand without 
filtration and in a single vessel. Other improvements pade use 
of are a highly efficient form of vessel to contain the^ solution 
during de-emanation; the use of an automatic regulator to main¬ 
tain constant pressure in the ionisation chamber during measure¬ 
ments; maintenance of optimum pressure gradient along the air 
current line through the measuring apparatus, thus assuring a 
minimum error on account of pressure variations, and maximum 
speed of measurement; protection of the insulation of the electro¬ 
scope by means of a current of dry air. Analyses by this method 
gave results agreeing very well with results obtained by gravi¬ 
metric methods, and required much less time for each determination. 

J. F. S. 

Detection of Bismuth in Urine. Pierre Aubry («/. Pharm. 
Chim., 1922, [vii], 25, 15—18).—Following the administration of 
bismuth salts the metal is at least to some extent eliminated in 
the urine. In certain coses, it manifested its presence as a black 
precipitate of bismuth sulphide, but in other cases no precipitation 
occurred, and the metal was detected by evaporating to ^yness, 
calcining the residue, dissolving the ash in hot dilute nitric acid, 
and adding a reagent containing 1% of quinine sulphate and 2% 
of potassium iodide dissolved in slightly acidified water, which 
jiroduces an orange-red coloration or precipitate, according to the 
amount of bismuth present. This reagent is sufficiently sensitive 
to detect 1 part of BigOg in 600000 parts of water. 0. F. M. 

Estimation of Alcohols by Acetylation. H. Wolff (Chem. 
JJmschaUy 1922, 29, 2—3).—The acetylation is carried out by 
weighing out 0’6 gram of the sample in a test-tube 0’6—0*8 cm. 
wide and 10 cm. long. One c.c. of acetic anhydride is added and 
the tube sealed, the lower end being kept in cold water the while. 
The tube is heated for one hour in a boiling water-bath, removed, 
and allowed to cool. It is then placed in a well-stoppered, thick- 
walled flask, and broken by vigorous shaking. The stopper is 
bound on and the flask heated at about 50° for half an hour on 
the water-bath with constant shaking, cooled, and neutralised to 
phenolphthalein. Twenty-five c.c. of .^/2-alcoholic potash are 
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added and enough alcohol to make a clear solution. The flask 
is eithm^ left over^night or warmed for a quarter to half an houi: 
at cooled, and titrated back with ^/2*acid. The results 

obtained are within less than 1% of the theoretical. Solvents 
such as light petroleum or benzene have no effect on the result. 
If esters are present, their saponification value must be allowed 
for. H. C. R. 

New Methods of Blood Sugar Estimation. Estimation 
of the True Sugar Content of u^rine. D. O. Cohen-Tebvaebt 
(Nederl Tijdschr. v. OeneesK 1921, 65, ii, 857—864, 3065—3069).— 
I. The methods of Schaffer and Hartmann (A., 1921, ii, 417), 
Folin and Wu (A., 1919, ii, 308), and of Ponder and Howie (A., 
1921, ii, 417) deserve full recommendation. The first-named has 
been worked out for 0‘1—0’2 c.c. of blood. 

II. Sumner’s method (A., 1921, ii, 564) has been compared with 
a fermentation method due to Nagasaki {Nederl. Tijdachr. v. 
Oeneeak.i 1915, ii, 1478) and found to be very accurate. A few 
small modifications were introduced. G. B. 

A Source of Error in Testing Urine for Dextrose with 
o-Nitrophenyteropiolic Acid. Gbobges Bouillon {J. Pharm. 
Chim.f 1922, 25, 5€P—57).—Dextrose is not the only reducing agent 
likely to be found in urine which will reduce o-nitrophenylpropiolic 
acid to indigotin. The presence of hydrogen sulphide will both 
show this reaction and give a positive result in the sodium nitro- 
prusside reaction for acetone. It does not reduce Fehling’s solution. 
If the tests are carried out after clarifying the sample with lead 
acetate, these misleading results are avoided. H. C. B. 

The Identification of Lasvulose in Presence of Aldoses. 

I. M. Kolthopp {Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 19, 1—2).—To 2 c.c. of 
the 1% sugar solution are added in succession 4 c.c. of N/lO-iodine 
solution and 5 c.c. of 2N-sodium hydroxide. This order of addition 
must not be reversed. The mixture after shaking is left for one 
to one and a half hours and the excess of iodme removed by 
addition of a few drops of N-thiosulphate. Two c.c. of Fehling’s 
solution No. II and 2 c.c. of Fehling’s solution No. I are add^, 
the tube is shaken, and wanned in a boiling water-bath for not 
more than five minutes. A red coloration in one minute shows 
5% fructose in presence of glucose; in two minutes, 2J%, and in 
four minutes 1% of fructose. After five minutes, glucose alone 
gives the red colour. 

The test detects 0’2 mg. of Isevulose in presence of 10 mg. of 
dextrose, 10 mg. of sucrose, and 10 mg. of lactose. S. I. L. 

Estunation of Sugar by Titration with Alkali of the 
Cuprous Oxide Precipitated from Fehling’s Solution. A. 

Hanak (Z. Untera. Nahr. Oenuaam., 1921, 42, 248—250).—The 
cuprous oxide obtained from the inverted sugar solution containing 
not more than 0*5% of invert-sugar, and 50 c.c. of Fehling’s solution 
is washed, dissolved in aqua regia, diluted to 250—300 c.c. with 
water free from carbon dioxide, and carefully neutralised witt 
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tfodium hydroxide so that it gives a greenish-yellow oolmar 
wi^ methyl-orange. Phenolphthalein is added and .^/2-sodiam 
hydroxide run in until the r^ colour remains for three minutes 
in the boiling solution. One c.c. of JV^/2-sodium hydroxide« 
0"0159 gram of copper. H. C. B. 

Detection of Traces of Lactose in Urine by Formation of 
Formaldehyde. Kubt Hebzbebg (Biochem. Z., 1921, 119, 
81—92).—^The injection of lactose for testing the functioning 
capacity of the kidney necessitates a ready method for its recog¬ 
nition in urine. Concentrations of 0*2% can be recognised by 
isolation of the osazone, oxidation of the latter with permanganate 
to formaldehyde which can be detected by a colour test, for example, 
the reaction with peptone and ferric chloride. H. K. 

Polarisation of Normal Sucrose Solution. Vlad. Stan^k 
(Z. Zuckerind. Sechoslov,, 1921, 45, 417—423; *425—431).—After 
correction for water, ash, invert-sugar, error of the polarimeter, 
etc., a normal solution of sucrose (recrystallised) polarised 99*9® 
Ventzke, using a dichromate filter, or 100*1° Ventzke, when a 
filter was not used. W. P. 8. 

Use of Invertase for Sucrose Estimation. T. Swann 
Haeding (Sugar, 1921, 23, 546—547).— Errors in acid hydrolysis 
of-sucrose by the Clerget method include the hydrol 3 rsis of other 
sugars present and the effect of the acidity on optical non-sugars. 
Using invertase, no effect is found on compounds present other 
than sucrose. Invertase can be obtained of sufficient strength to 
invert a 10% sucrose solution in two hours. The activity of 
invertase may be retained for a year and a half. 

Chemical Abstbaots. 

Detection of Fatty Acids by the Formation of their Sodium 
Uranyl Salts. J. Bablot and (Mllb) M. T. Bbbnbt (Compt. 
rerid,,^ 1922, 174, 114— 116). —Streng’s reaction for the micro¬ 
chemical detection of sodium (cf. Ber. oberhess, Oes, Nat, Heilkunde, 
1883, 22) based on the formation of a characteristic crystalline 
precipitate of sodium uranyl acetate with uranyl acetate in the 
presence of acetic acid, gives positive results if acetic acid is 
replaced by its homologues in which there is an even number of 
carbon atoms in the straight chain. In the case of derivatives of 
acetic acid, the reaction depends on the nature of the substituent. 
The chloroacetio acids do not give the reaction, but sodium phenyl- 
acetate and uranyl nitrate give, at once, crystals of the double 
aaU, CH2Ph-C02Na,(CH2Ph-C02)2U02. W. G. 

[Estimation of Arachidic Acid.] J. Eritzkeb and R. Jung- 
KiTNZ (Z, UrUers, Nahr, Genussm,, 1921, 42, 232—2f41).—See this 
voL, i, 208. 

A rapid Method for Determining the Acetyl Value of Oils 

and Fats. Albxandbb Leys (/. Pharm. Chim,, 1922, 25, 49— 
56).~The following values are determined; the saponification 
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value S of the oil or fat, the saponification value S' of the aoetylated 
oil or fat and the ratio K between the weight of the aoetylated matter 
and that of the oil or fat from which it has been prepared. The acetyl 
value A is given by A^S'—SjK, To determine K, a weighed 
quantity of the oil or fat is boiled with ten times its volume of 
acetic anhydride under a refiux condenser for two hours, cooled, 
diluted with benzene, and transferred to a tared dish. The benzene 
and excess of acetic anhydride are evaporated on a water-bath 
and the aoetylated oil or fat is weighed. The acetyl value of an 
oil or fat dissolved in a neutral solvent having no acetyl value 
may be obtained without evaporating off the solvent as follows. 
One weighed portion (P') of the mixture is aoetylated and the 
excess of acetic anhydride removed as above. The saponification 
value S' of this is then obtained. A further portion is saponified 
without acetylating, giving a saponification value S. S'—S—A^ 
represents the quantity of potassium hydroxide required to 
neutralise the acetic acid which has combined with 1 gram of the 
mixture. This has increased its weight by 42x Aq/56=0*75 Aq. 
Therefore P' grams of fat has become P"=P'(l+0*75 Aq) grams 
of aoetylated fat. A saponification value S" can therefore be 
calculated, based on the weight of aoetylated oil or fat. The 
acetyl value A=/S"—/S/ii. H. C. R. 

Detection of Vegetable Oils in Animal Fats. The Phyto- 
steryl Acetate Test. C. F. Muttelet {Ann. Falsif.^ 1921, 14, 
327—333).—The cholesteryl acetate obtained from butter, lard, 
or beef fat (by treating the fatty acids at 70® with alcoholic 
digitonin solution, collecting the precipitated compound, con¬ 
verting it into the acetate and recrystallising the latter twice from 
alcohol) has m. p. 114’0® to 114-3®, whilst the phytosteryl acetate 
obtained in a similar way from coconut oil or earthnut (arachis) 
oil has m. p. 124*5° to 126*5®. This method will detect the presence 
of 10% of vegetable oil in an animal fat. W. P. S. 

Presence and Estimation in the Total Lipoid Ether- 
soluble Phosphorus of Phosphorus Compounds other than 
Phosphatides. (Mlle) Eliane Le Breton (Bull. Soc. Chim. 
Biol., 1921, 3, 539—546).—The ordinary indirect method of 
estimating lecithins as ether-soluble phosphorus is subject to an 
error, unless the material is purified by precipitation with acetone, 
according to MacLean (A., 1914, i, 1197). About 20% of impurities 
remain in the acetone, which contains free and combined glycerol 
as well as phosphorus. These impurities are not formed by 
hydrolysis of lecithin during extraction. G. B. 

Titrimetric and Spectrometric Analysis of Keto-Enol 
Miadures. Karl von Auwers and Helene Jacobsen (Annalen, 
1922, 426, 161—236).—The general plan of the series of researches 
of which this paper forms a part has already been fully described 
(A., 1918, ii, 381), and it is now shown that by following the method 
of computation previously indicated spectrochemical data may 
be employed to estimate with moderate certainty the proportion 
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of enol in a keto-enol mixture. It is true that the method breaks 
down in certain cases owing to the difiSieulty of estimating the 
optical constants for one or other of the pure constituents; K. H. 
Meyer’s titration method also gives somewhat uncertain values 
in particular oases. However, when the indications of both 
meUiods are definite they are in remarkably good agreement. 

The following substances have been examined. The percentages 
represent the enol-content estimated spectrochemically, whilst 
the figures in brackets are the values determined by titration with 
bromine: ethyl acetylmalonate, 70% (69); ethyl propionyl- 
malonate, 43% (44); ethyl w-butyrylmalonate, 55% (55); ethyl 
wobutyrylmalonate, 47% (47); ethyl isovalerylmalonate, 57% 
(55); ethyl hydroxymethylenemalonate, 100% (94); ethyl 

hydroxymethylene-ethyl ketone, ?% (<100); hydroxymethyl- 
enecyctohexanone, assumed 100% (100); 3-methyl-6-hydroxy- 
methylenecyc/ohexanone, <100% (91%); 3 : 4-dimethyl-6-hydroxy- 
methylenecycZohexanone, 1% (89); hydroxymethylenementhone, 
•% (97); acetylacetone, 82% (84); propionylaoetone, 76% (72); 
methylacetylacetone, 33% (36); ethylacetylacetone, 31% (29); 
propylacetylacetone, 31% (32); benzoylacetone, 100% (100); 
propionylacetophenone, 93% (94); butyrylacetophenone, 88% 
(90); fsovalerylacetophenone, 89% (85); methylbenzoylacetone, 
6% (9); methyl benzoylaceta^e, 20% (19); ethyl benzoylacetate, 
24% (21); ethyl a-benzoyl-w-butyrate, 2% (4). C. K. I. 

Colour Reactions of Phenacetin and Acetanilide. L. 

Ekkebt (Pharm, Zentr,-h,^ 1921, 62, 735—737).—Under definite 
conditions, phenacetin and acetanilide give different colorations 
when hydrolysed with sulphuric acid and then oxidised with 
potassium dichromate. If 0*1 gram of phenacetin is boiled for one 
minute with 5 c.c. of 10% sulphuric acid, the solution then cooled, 
diluted to 5 c.c., and treated with 2 drops of 1% potassium 
dichromate solution, a violet-red or red coloration is obtained. 
Acetanilide imder similar treatment, but when boiled for two 
minutes, yields gradually a greenish-blue coloration. W. P. g. 

Alkalimetric Estimation of Amino-acids and Peptides. 

Riohabd Willstattbr and Ebnst Waldschmidt-Leitz (JBer., 
1921, 64, [R], 2988—2993).—The acid of ammonium salts can be 
estimated alkalimetrically with phenolphthalein as indicator if 
the aqueous solution of the salt is mixed with a sufficient amount 
of alcohol, since ammonia does not affect the indicator in alcohoUc 
solution. It is essential that the solution should contain about 
97% of alcohol and that relatively much indicator should be used. 
Amino-acids and polypeptides show a similar behaviour. Character¬ 
istic differences are shown, however, in the concentration of the 
alcohol which is necessary for the elimination of the action of the 
amino-groups or of hydroxyl ions. The polypeptides, peptones, 
and proteins behave in the same manner as the ordinary carboxylic 
adds in solutions containing 40% of alcohol, whereas amino-acids 
of the aliphatic series or of aliphatic character require an alcoholic 
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ooncenti^ation of about 97% to produce this efEeot. Ethyl alcohol 
can be replaced by propyl alcohol, which appears to be even more 
effective, but not by methyl alcohol. The behaviour enables amino* 
• adds and polypeptides to be estimated simply in mixtures of *^6 
substances by titrating with alkali hydroxide solution to neutrahty 
towards phenolphthalein in 60% and 97% alcoholic solution. 
If a and o are the volumes of aU^li solution used, the proportion, 
Xt required by the amino-acids (since the majority of the latter 
and, in any case, those which predominate in the general mixtmes 
neutralise in 60% alcoholic solution 28% of the amount required 
for complete neutralisation) is 100(6—a)/72 and the proportion 
used by the polypeptides is b—x. H. W. 

Estimation "of Urea. F. Mbzqbb {Pharm. Zentr.^h., 1921, 
62, 719—721).—simple gasometric method is described. One 
c.c. of the urine is placed in a small tube and this in turn is placed 
in a reaction bottle containing 30 c.c. of hypobromite solution and 
connected with the top of a burette; the latter is filled with water 
to the zero point by means of a levelling reservoir and serves as a 
measuring vessel for the nitrogen evolved when the urine and 
hypobromite solution are mixed. A definite volume (for example, 
1 c.c.) of 2% urea solution is treated in the same way and at the 
same time in an exactly similar apparatus. This is taken as the 
standard and the amount of urea in the urine is calculated from 
the ratio of the two volumes of nitrogen obtained. W. P. S. 

^ Quantitative Gravimetric Micro-anal 3 rsi 8 of Urea. Appli¬ 
cation to the Estimation of Urea in 1 c.c. of Blood. 

Maurice Nicloux and Georges Welter (CompL rend., 1921, 
173, 1490—1493).—^The use of Fosse’s xanthydrol reagent (cf. A., 
1914, i, 869; ii, 606) is combined with Pregl’s micro-methods of 
analysis (cf. jDie quantitative organiache Mihroanalyse, Berlin, 1917). 
To 1 c.c, of solution containing not more than 0'2 mg. of urea are 
added 1 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and 0*2 c.c. of 6% xanthydrol 
solution in methyl alcohol. The mixture is stirred, and after 
thirty minutes the precipitate is collected in a Neubauer micro¬ 
crucible and washed alternately with saturated solutions of xanthyl- 
carbamide in alcohol and water and finally with two drops of 
distilled water. The precipitate is dried at 106—110® and weighed 
on a micro-balance. For the estimation of urea in serum, 1*0 c.c. 
or 0*6 c.c. is used. It is diluted with exactly five times its volume 
of water, and a volume of Tanret’s reagent equal to the original 
volume of the serum is added. After five minutes the precipitate 
is filtered off and, in 1 c.c. of the filtrate, the urea is precipitated as 
above. The weight of xanthylcarbamide obtained is thus just 
equal to the weight of urea present in 1 c.c. of the original serum. 

W. G. 

Estimation of Uric Acid in Blood. Ch. 0. Guillaumin 
{J, Pharm, Chim,, 1922, [vii], 25, 6—16).—^The following modus 
operandi is recommended for the colorimetric estimation of uric 
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acid in blood : The blood or serdm is first freed from albuminous 
Bubstanc^ by mixing 4 c.o. mth 4 o.o. of 10% sodium tungstate 
solution, 28 o.o. of distilled water, and 4 o.o. of 2*7% sulphuxio 
aoid, shaking vigorously, and filtering until a clear filtrate is ob¬ 
tained. For ordinary clinical work, the uric acid may then be 
estixnated directly in the filtrate by adding to 20 c.c. 1*5 o.o. of 
40% solution of crystallised sodium carbonate, 0*6 c.c. of the 
sodium phosphotungstate reagent, and sufilcient water to make 
25 c.c.; and comparing in a colorimeter with a standard sulphite 
solution of uric acid prepared according to the directions of Folin 
and Wu (A., 1919, ii, ^8). For a more exact estimation, it is 
preferable to separate the uric aoid from the dealbuminised blood 
by means of silver lactate as described by Folin {loc. cit). This 
separation of the uric acid is, however, always necessary if working 
with a solution containing red corpuscles, and by so doing it was 
demonstrated that blood usually contains a slightly lesser quantity 
of uric acid than serum. The author does not favour the dealbumin- 
isation of the blood by Grigaut’s method, using 20% trichloroacetic 
acid. 6. F. M. 

Detection and Estimation of Morphine and Other Alkaloids 
in Animal Excreta and Organs. Curt Wachtel {Biochem. 
Z,y 1921, 120, 265—283).—^Previous methods for the estimation 
of morphine in animal tissues are very laborious and time-con¬ 
suming. A new process is described which takes about one and 
a half days. Urine is submitted to a preliminary purification by 
basic lead acetate and the morphine, in the lead-free filtrate, pre¬ 
cipitated by phosphotungstic acid in weakly acid solution. The 
washed precipitate is decomposed in alkaline solution by sodium 
potassium tartrate and the morphine, in solution, oxidised to 
i^-morphine by an excess of a standard solution of potassium ferri- 
cyanide. The excess of the latter is estimated iodometrically. 
When the morphine is present in tissues a preliminary extraction is 
made by means of aci^fied alcohol. The extract from brain and 
muscle in addition to purification by basic lead acetate has to be 
submitted to a further purification by boiling with copper sulphate, 
the copper-free filtrate being then precipitated with phosphotungstic 
acid. The process is applicable to other alkaloids provided they 
are not adsorbed by the basic lead acetate precipitate. H. K. 

The Bliss Method for the Separation of Strychnine from 
Quinme. L. E. Warren and A. H. Clark (J. Amer. Pharm. 
Assoc,, 1920, 10, 267—^270; cf. A., 1920, ii, 276).—The method is 
shown to be untrustworthy. The quinine fractions invariably 
contained strychnine. In most cases the strychnine fraction was 
comparatively free from quinine so that the method may have 
a qualitative value in detecting the presence of strychnine in 
mixtures. * Chemioal Abstracts. 

The Estimation of Proteins in Blood—a Micro-method. 
Paul E. Howe (J. Biol Chem,, 1921, 49, 109—113).—The author 
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uses 0‘5 o.c. of blood and the micro-Kjeldahl method. For the 
fibrinogen and non-protein nitrogen, he follows the technique of 
Cullen and Van Slyke (A., 1920, ii, 398). For the rest, the method 
indicated in the following abstract. (1. B. 

The Use of Sodium Sulphate as the Globulin Pi^ipitant 
in the Estimation of Proteins in Blood. Paul E. Howb 
{J. Bid. Chm,, 1921, 49, 93—107).—In order to apply the 
Kjeldahl method more readily, the author substitutes sodium 
sulphate for the ammonium salt. At 37°, critical zones in the 
precipitation are observed when 13'6, 17*4, and 21'6% of sodium 
sulphate are present in solution. These correspond respectively 
with the precipitation of euglobulin (as usually separated by carbon 
dioxide or saturated sodium chloride) and of that of two f-globulins 
I and II. G. B. 

Reaction for Blood with Hydrogen Peroxide in statu 
nascendi. A. Patzauer {Chm,. Ztg., 1921, 46, 1056).—^A 
small quantity of magnesium peroxide is dissolved in very dilute 
acetic acid and, when violent evolution of gas ceases, guaiacum 
tincture or benzidine dissolved in acetic acid is added, foUowed by 
the ethereal extract of the blood. W.'P. S. 

Measuring Soil Toxicity, Acidity, and Basicity. B. H. 

Carr {J. Im. Eng. Chem., 1921, 13, 931—933).—The acidity or 
basicity of a soil and the amount of soluble iron and aluminium 
in the same may be estimated as follows: 50 grams of the soil 
are shaken for two minutes with 30 c.c. of a saturated solution 
of potassium thiocyanate in 95% alcohol; if, after settling, the 
liquid has a red colour, V/lO-alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
solution is added until the colour disappears. Each c.c. of the 
alkali solution required is equivalent to 200 lbs. of calcium carbonate 
per acre. Should a red colour not appear on the addition of the 
thiocyanate, the mixture is titrated with J/^/lO-alcoholic hydro¬ 
chloric acid until a pink coloration is obtained. The relative 
amount of aluminium in solution is indicated by the depth of the 
blue colour produced when the thiocyanate extract of the soil is 
treated with a few drops of logwood tincture. Soluble iron and 
aluminium salts seem to be toxic to plants. W. P. S. 

The Estimation of Tannin in Wines. Philipfe Malvezin 
{Bull. Soc. chm., 1921, [iv], 29, 1087—1088; cf. A., 1912, ii, 612).— 
A reply to Clarens (cf. A., 1921, ii, 719). W. G. 
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Visible Refraction and Dispersion in Aqueous Solutions 
of Salts, particularly Coloured Salts. G. Limann (Z. Physilc, 
1921, 8,13—19).—The refractive indices for the Z), Ha, H^, and Hy 
lines have been measured for 0*3, 0*5, 1*0, 2*0, and 4*0^ solutions 
of ferrous chloride, bromide and nitrate, copper nitrate and 
chlorate, ferric chloride, manganeus chloride, bromide and nitrate; 
nickel chloride, bromide, nitrate and chlorate, cobalt chloride, 
bromide, nitrate and chlorate, aluminium chloride and nitrate; 
potassium chromate, dichromate, ferrocyanide and ferricyanide, 
chromic chloride and bromide, lithium sulphate, chromate and 
dichromate, magnesium chromate, csesium bromide and nitrate, 
glucinum chloride and nitrate, mercuric chloride,‘lead nitrate, and 
sodium chromate. Two constants are deduced from the measure¬ 
ments by means of which the refraction of a solution may be calcu¬ 
lated if the equivalent conductivity for the particular concentration 
is known. The influence of temperature on the refraction and 
dispersion has been determined in the case of potassium bromide 
over the range 6—30°. The results show that the dispersion 
decreases markedly with decrease of temperature, but the refraction 
is not much influenced. Thus over the measured range of tempera¬ 
ture the refraction changes only 1/1500 for a change of 1°. 

J. F. S. 

Eiseulohr’s Refractometric Constants. Wojciech Swiento- 
SLAWSKi {Eoczniki Chemjif 1921,1,104—116).—theoretical paper 
in which the author attempts to prove the constancy of atomic 
refraction of the atoms of organic substances. An analysis of the 
experimental data leads the author to the conclusion that the 
method employed by Briihl and Eisenlohr is not a rational method. 
This method of determination of the atomic refraction, based on 
the calculations of the mean value obtained from a large number of 
compounds, only serves to cancel the individual differences of the 
compounds investigated. The author has used a different method. 
For the calculation of the atomic refractions he takes the molecular 
refractions of the eight compounds, pentane, wopentane, hexane, 
octane, di^5obutyl, dii^oamyl, cyctohexane, and cycZopentane, and 
has calculated the most probable mean value of the refractivity of 
the group CHg, fon,, and that of hydrogen, ^h, by the method of 
least squares, the equations employed being of the type Md= 
w&)Ha+2CH+2Af, and if'D=w&H,+2Af. In the solution of the 
equations, it is assumed that tiie increment SA^=0. The 
values thus obtained are compared with those of Eisenlohr, fo= 
(2*418) 2*490, ^H=(l-100) 1*066 foH,= (4*618) 4*622, Eisenlohr’s 
values being bracketed. The results show an agreement for the 
value of (oH.> but a difference of about 3% for In the case of 
oompoun^ containing oxygen, the equation JfD=5nfoH,+fo+2A^ 
is used. The figures obtained show oonsidetable deviations of the 
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value SAf, that is to say, this increment cannot be regarded as 
zero. Similar results are obtained for both alcohols and ethers. 
The agreement obtained on comparing the author’s value with those 
of Eisenlohr is explained by the dominant role of wfoH, and the 
insignificant infiuence of which corresponds with a residual 
refraction of the molecule in the equation 
The author concludes that the methods employed by Brtihl and 
Eisenlohr to determine the atomic refractivity mask the variability 
of this quantity and scarcely give any real knowledge of the refraction 
of the atoms. J. F. S. 

Molecular Coefficients of Refraction. K. von Auwebs 
and H. Kolligs (Ber., 1921, 55, [5], 21—45).—In recent publica¬ 
tions, Eisenlohr (A., 1920, ii, 717; 1921, ii, 1, 229) has pointed out 
that the “molecular coefficient of refraction” Mxnfy is more 
sensitive to constitutive changes than the generally employed 
molecular refraction, and has calculated values for aliphatic, 
benzenoid, and pol 3 rmethyIene compounds; this work is now 
exhaustively criticised. 

A protest is raised against Eisenlohr’s method of deriving cor¬ 
rected values. Thus in the case of the eyeZohexane series, he has 
assumed that the E values for the hydrocarbons may be derived 
from those of the corresponding, analogously constituted, alcohols 
and ketones by the deduction of 0*35. This rule is not fulfilled by 
l-methylcyck)hexan-4-ol or l-methylcyc?ohexan-4-one, and the 
values for these substances have therefore been recalculated from 
the relationships that are supposed to exist among position-isomeric 
Ci/eZohexane derivatives. It is shown, however, that these re¬ 
calculated values lead to data for the refractive index which differ 
so widely from the experimental values that the latter could only 
have been obtained by the use of grossly impure material and 
that this assumption is devoid of experimental basis. 

The work on the benzenoid hydrocarbons has been examined 
in detail. In correcting the observed values for the refractive 
index to a temperature of 20°, Eisenlohr has preferred the factor 
0*00065 or 0*00060 for each degree to the generally employed 
factor 0*00045. An exhaustive survey shows that this is generally 
unjustifiable. In the cases of benzene, toluene, and, to a less 
extent, of ethylbenzene, the higher factor is to be preferred, but 
in the cases of seventeen other hydrocarbons it is shown experi¬ 
mentally that the lower factor is in very close agreement with the 
observations. Since the bulk of Eisenlohr’s data for the constants 
of aromatic hydrocarbons are based on von Auwers’s observations 
which have been regarded as erroneous when they do not harmonise 
with the theory, the values have been redetermined with more 
particular reference to w-ethyltoluene, m-propyltoluene, p-ethyl- 
toluene, p-propyltoluene, and p-diethylbenzene. The previous 
specimens were obtained by the reduction of the corresponding 
ketones by Clemmensen’s method. The latter are prepared by 
the Priedel-Crafts method and also according to the scheme 
OeH^MeBr OeH^Me-CHMe-OH ^ CeH^Me-COMe, and the 
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physical constants of the products obtained in either manner are 
found to be identical. The constants of the hydrocarbons obtained 
by their reduction are in good harmony with those observed 
previously. A second method of preparation consists in replacing 
the hydroxyl group of the carbinok, CgH 4 Me*CHR*OH, by bromine 
and reduction of the bromides by sodium in the presence of moist 
ether; the indices of refraction of these preparations are mostly 
lower than those of the first group, practical identity being encoun¬ 
tered only with p-propyltoluene. Thirdly, the Fittig synthesis is 
employed which gives specimens having refractive indices lower 
by 0*002—0*003 than those of the Clemmensen preparations. 
The discrepancies are far beyond the limits of experimental 
error. It appears impossible to decide which preparations have 
the greater claim to purity, since, on the one hand, the Clemmensen 
products are generally obtained smoothly and in good yield, 
whereas the “ Fittig ’’ specimens, although isolated from more 
complex mixtures, have constants which harmonise better with 
Eisenlohr’s rules. 

Examination of the new data obtained for the benzenoid hydro¬ 
carbons in accordance with Eisenlohr’s principles leads the author 
to the following conclusions. Ortho-derivatives can be easily 
recognised by the markedly higher refractive coefficient, but this 
does not represent any advance, since it has been shown previously 
that they are differentiated so sharply from their position isomerides 
by density, refractive index, and specific exaltation that any of 
these factors is alone suitable for this purpose. The older methods 
do not allow the distinction between meta- and para-compounds 
and in this respect Eisenlohrk constant appears also to be useless; 
thus in the cases of m- and p-xylene the refractive indices do not 
differ by more than one part in a thousand parts and this position 
is not improved by multiplying them by their molecular weights. 
Position isomeric tri-derivatives are easily distinguished from one 
another by their different molecular refractive coefficients, but 
this was easily possible previously. The relationships of sub¬ 
stances with four side chains cannot yet be elucidated. 

The molecular coefficient of refraction cannot replace the 
spectrochemical constants, particularly the specific exaltation, but 
can only serve as an amplification of them. If it is desired to 
assign a substance to a particular group or to elucidate ‘the general 
character of a group of substances, the most trustworthy data 
are to be derived from the specific exaltation, since in this the 
influence of homology or position isomerism is but little noticeable. 
When, on the other hand, it is desired to elucidate questions of 
structure within a group of substances, the molecular refractive 
ooefiBicients are likely to be extremely valuable. 

The following new data are recorded. Benzene, nff 1*60092. 
Toluene, 1*49653, ng 1*49647. Ethylbenzene, ng 1*49606. Pro- 
pylbenzene, wg 1*49241. iwPropylbenzene, 1*49199. m-Xylene, 
ng 1*49782. p-Xylene, 1*49685, ng 1*49680. l-Methyl-2-ethyl- 
benzene, ng 1*W381. l-Methyl-2-propylbenzene, ng 1*49931. 
o-Cymene, ng 1*501, ng 1*60188. p-C 3 niiene (from camphor), 
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1*48885, whence nfj 1*48894 (from c 3 miene-^-sulphonic acid), 
1*48942, whence 1*49122. p-Diethylbenzene, Wd 1’49671. ^ 
Cumene, ng*® 1*50527, whence n? 1*50523. Mesitylene, 1*49981. 
Prehnitol, 1*51865. Ethyl-«^-cumene, 1*51047, whence 
1*50856. 1:3: 6.Methyl-2.ethylbenzene, 1*51167. w-Tolyl- 

methylcarbinol (from magnesium m-tolyl bromide and acet¬ 
aldehyde), b. p. 112'^/12 mm. l-Methyl-i-a-bromoethylbenzene^ 
CgHiMe-CHBrMe, a colourless liquid, b. p. 101°/12 mm. (py-Di- 
m-mylbiUane, C 6 H 4 Me*CHMe*CHMe*CoH 4 Me, crystallises in slender, 
lustrous needles, m. p. 97°.) 1-Metnyl-3-ethylbenzene (from rn- 

methylacetophenone by Clemmensen’s method), b. p. 159*7—160*5°, 
dr 0*8669, df 0*867, 1*49575, 1*49966, 1*51102, 

1*52056; (from l-methyl-3-a-bromoethylbenzene), b. p. 159°, dr 
0*8622, df 0*862, 1*49279, nj?* 1*49650, l*-'^767, 

1*51678. p-Tolylmethylcarbinol, b. p. 108/12 mm., is oxidised to 
p-methylacetophenone, b. p. 105—106°/13 mm., d1^* 1*0045, df 
1*003, 1*52880, nr 1*53391, 1*54835, 1*56127, wg 

1*5332, which is identical with a product prepared by the Friedel- 
Crafts reaction. l-Methyl-4:-0L-bromoethylbenzenef a colourless liquid, 
b. p. 105—106°/12 mm. l-Methyl-4-ethylbenzene (from p-methyl- 
acetophenone by Clemmensen’s method), b. p. 160*5°, n?)® 1*49424, 
1*49490; from the Friedel-Crafts ketone), b. p. 161°, df® 0*8650, 
whence d^ 0*8657, df 0*862, nf® 1*49372, 1*49775, 

1*50889, np 1*51833; (from l-methyl-4-a-bromoethylbenzene), b. p. 
160°, nr 1*49287, nf 1*49481. m-Tolylethylcarbinol, b. p. 114°/12— 
13 mm. l-Methyl-3-a-6romopfc)pyZ6en2e?ie, a colourless liquid, b. p. 
114°/14 mm. l-Methyl-3-propylbenzene (from the bromide), b. p. 
180°, dr 0*8646, df 0*863, 1*48968, 1*49340, np 1*5038; 

(from m-bromotoluene, propyl bromide, and sodium), b. p. 177— 
178*5°, df 0*8601, nf 1*48978, nf, 1*49321, n^ 1*50392. ^^TolyU 
ethylcarbinol is a colourless liquid, b. p. 114°/12—13 mm. 
1-Meth.yh^-ct-bromopropylbenzene, a colourless liquid, b. p. 108°/13 
mm. p-Propionyltoluene, b. p. 114°/14 mm. l-Methyl-4-pro- 
pylbenzene (from the corresponding momide), b. p. 182°, df® 
0*8620, df 0*861, <®® 1*49278, wf® 1*49655, np 1*50765, np 
1*51687; (from p-propionyltoluene, according to Clemmensen), 
b. p. 183°, df 0*860, dl®« 0*8617, Tif® 1*49269, 1*49641, 

np 1*50752; (by reduction of the ketone prepared by the Friedel- 
Crafts method), b. p. 182*5°, Tig 1*49542; (from jp-bromotoluene, 
propyl bromide, and sodium), b. p. 181—181*5°, df' 0*8554, 
df 0*858, np 1*48706, n^^ 1*49065, n'P 1*50119. 1-Methyl- 
cycfo)hexan.4-ol, b. p. 172—173°, ePf ® 0*9192, df 0*916, np 1*45742, 
nP 1*45959, np 1*46558, np 1*47025, nf 1*4579. l-Methyl- 
C2/ctohexan-4.one, b. p. 169*2°, dj®*® 0*91685, df 0*917, nf ® 1*44285, 
nr 1*44509, np 1*45110, np 1*45595, Tig 1*4450. H. W. 

Occurrence of Spark Lines (Enhanced Lines) in the Arc. 
I. Lead and Tin. 6. A. Hxmsalech and A. de Gbabiont 
(Fiil. Mag., 1922, 43, [vi], 287 — 306). —^A convenient method is 
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desmbed for obtaining the are spectra of volatile metals. This 
consists in placing a piece of tbe metal on a sheet of copper (5 cm. X 
10 cm. X1 mm.) and connecting to the positive pole. The negative 
pole is a pointed carbon rod; the arc is struck by lowering the point 
until it touches the metal and then withdrawing it a little. The 
metal melts and forms a globule and the arc between it and the 
carbon point bums steadily. The heat generated is dissipated by 
the copper plate. Experiments are described which seem to 
indicate that spark lines are brought out in the arc when the degree 
of ionisation is reduced, as, for example, by blowing air through the 
arc. The effect of liquid media on the character of the arc spectmm of 
the metal has been studied by placing a drop of the liquid between 
the poles before striking the arc. The spark lines, or so-called high 
temperature lines, disappear from the arc when the cathode is 
formed by white-hot carbon, but they are brought out prominently 
when the electrodes are cooled down to about —190° by immersion 
in liquid air. A detailed account is given of the observations on 
the relative behaviour of various types of lead and tin lines in the 
arc uhder various conditions of discharge. It is definitely shown 
that the presence of hydrogen is not essential for the excitation of 
spark lines. Spark lines attain a high degree of development only 
in a medium which offers a comparatively high resistance to the 
flow of electricity. When hydrogen is present in the medium, either 
free or in combination, its spectrum resembles that which is only 
observed with high tension condenser discharges; namely, its lines 
are symmetrically broadened as though under the influence of a 
strong electric field (Stark effect). J. F. S. 

Rdntg^n Absorption Spectrum of Chlorine. Axel E. 
Lindh (Z, Physik, 1921, 6, 303—310).—The Rontgen absorption 
spectrum of chlorine has been examined, using free chlorine and the 
compounds lithium, sodium, potassium, and thorium chlorides, 
potassium chlorate, potassium perchlorate, ammonium stanni- 
chloride and diclilorotetra-aquochromium chloride, (Cr[H 20 ] 4 Cl 2 )Cl. 
It is shown that with univalent chlorine in all cases the absorption 
edge has the same wave-length, within the limits of the experimental 
error. In the case of quinque- and septa-valent chlorine, a displace¬ 
ment of the absorption edge toward shorter wave-lengths is observed 
which is greatest in the case of septavalent chlorine. A metallic 
Rontgen tube and new apparatus for photometric measurements 
both designed for measurements of the above-named type are 
described. J. F. S. 

Series Regularities in the Resonance Spectrum of Iodine. 

R. Meokb {Z, Physik, 1921, 7, 73—85).—^A theoretical paper in 
which, on the basis of Wood’s measxirements of the resonance 
spectrum of iodine (A., 1911, ii, 82, 950; 1912, ii, 325, 1018; 1913, 
ii, 994; 1914, ii, 233; “ Researches in Physical Optics,” II, 19191. 
which is shown to consist of a series of doublets of the band type 
and is expressed by the series formula v^^A+Bm+Cm^+Drrfi, 
the author has examined the series regularities of this spectrum. 
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It is shown that the first constant is given invariably by the exoiting 
line, whilst the two final coefficients, C and D, maintain their values 
at all exciting Unes. On the other hand, the second factor varies, 
but this may be represented in the form in which n is 

a whole number, so that a number of partial series can be differen¬ 
tiated. In the case of the most accurately investigated resonance 
spectrum, that of the green mercury line, eight such series of doublets 
can be characterised, which can also, according to the position of 
the components of the doublets, be divided into two groups. In 
one group, 6^ has the value 0*655, and, in the other, 0*75, and n can 
have the values 0, 1, 2, and 3. For n=0 an apparent triplet is 
indicated. Further regularities are probable in the series, but they 
cannot be definitely characterised. It appears that the value of m 
represents an azimuth quantum number. In consequence of the 
very small moment of inertia, however, the rotation cannot be ascribed 
to the molecule itself; it is therefore assumed that the moment of 
inertia is due to a rotating electron ring. On this assumption, the 
series formula can be developed, and resolved into the two energy 
terms. Further, it is shown that resonance spectra, in the same 
way as line spectra, are brought into existence by electron springs. 

J. F. S. 

Divergence from Stokes’s Law during the Excitation of 
the Fluorescence of Iodine Vapour. Peteb Pbingsheim (Z. 
Physiky 1921, 7, 206—216). —^The resonance spectrum of iodine 
vapour has been examined. It is shown that on heating the vapour 
from the ordinary temperature to 320®, the intensity of the anti- 
Stokes members increases many times, and at the same time also 
that of the members of positive order number some become stronger 
whilst the majority become less bright. It is thought probable 
that these oppositely behaving resonance lines belong to series 
which originate from some of the seven iodine absorption lines 
covered by the mercury line. J. F. S. 

Difference between the Absorption Spectrum and the 
Complete Fluorescence Spectrum of Iodine Vapour indicated 
by Lenz's Theory. Peter Pringsheim (Z. Physiky 1921, 8, 
126—131). —Theoretically, it is to be expected that the members of 
higher order number in the resonance spectrum of cold iodine 
vapour will not be markedly absorbed; this conclusion is fully 
confirmed by experiment. Correspondingly, the fluorescence 
spectrum of iodine vapour excited by white light is not a simple 
reversal of the absorption spectrum, but is considerably richer 
in lines, and so the colour change of the fluorescence of iodine 
vapour of high density is explained by a partial reabsorption of 
the fluorescence light. In iodine vapour at higher temperatures, 
resonance lines of higher order number are also strongly absorbed. 
The colour change in the emission spectrum of iodine vapour of 
constant density, occasioned by fluoresence or electric discharge at 
higher temperatures is considered, and it is shown that the cause 
cannot, at present, be indicated theoretically. J. F. S. 
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Ultra-red Reflection Power of Silica. Clemens Sohaefbb 
and Mabtha Sohubeet (Z. Phyaih, 1921, 7, 313—316).— ^The 
reflection spectra of various varieties of silica has been measured; 
the varieties include quartz, chrysoprase, homstein, chalcedony, 
opal, and quartz-glass. It is shown that all varieties except the 
last two exhibit an identical quantitative reflection power. The 
reflection maximum at about 9/Jt exhibits about 90% of the metallic 
reflection. In the case of opal and quartz-glass, tho reflection 
maximum lies in the same position as in the other varieties, but the 
reflection power has fallen to 40—50%. This result is attributed 
to a distortion of the space lattice in the amorphous varieties of 
silica. It is remarkable that the water maximum, which lies at 
3*2/*, is not observed in th^ case of opal and it is suggested that 
this is to be attributed to the probable fact that the water is not 
arranged in the space lattice in opal. ^ J. F. S. 

The L Doublet of Neon. Walter Gbotrian (Z. PJiysik, 1921, 
8, 116—125). —^From a consideration of the recent work on the 
systematics of examination of Rontgen spectra, the view is put 
forward that only one permanent condition of unexcited atoms 
exists, and that the different absorption band edges are to be 
explained, not by different initial conditions, but by different final 
conditions. From this, the conclusion is drawn that of the inactive 
gaCses helium has one ionisation-potential, neon three, argon five, 
and krypton seven. In the case of neon, it is shown that the 
doublet difference, is identical with the constant A found 

by Paschen for the neon spectrum, ^=782 cm“i. The absolute 
value of the ionisation potential of neon has as yet not been deter¬ 
mined with certainty. J. F. S. 

Characteristic Ultra-red Frequencies of Selenates and 
Chromates. Clemens Schaefer and Martha Schubert (Z. 
Phyaik, 1921, 7, 297 — 308). —^The reflection spectra of potassium, 
manganese, nickel, copper, zinc, and cadmium selenates, an iso- 
morphous mixture of lithium and sodium selenate, magnesium 
ammonium selenate, manganese ammonium selenate, nickel 
ammonium selenate, cobalt ammonium selenate, nickel potassium 
selenate, and zinc potassium selenate have been determined in the 
region of the ultra-red, using ordinary light. It is shown that all 
selenates exhibit in the region 11/x a definite maximum of the 
reflection power, which is to be attributed to the vibrations of the 
selenate radicle. This maximum is analogous to the maximum at 
9fi exhibited by the sulphates (cf. A., 1916, ii, 505, 506; 1918, ii, 
282, 315). In those cases where the selenates contain water of 
crystallisation, the water bands previously recorded (loc. cit,) are 
also observed. The crystals have also been examined in polarised 
light, and it is shown that the reflection maximum at about 11/i 
can be resolved into two groups of characteristic vibrations in the 
case of uni-axial crystals and into three in the case of bi-axial 
crystals. Similar measurements were made with potassium 
chromate, sodium potassium chromate, magnesium ammonium 
obromate, and potassium dichroznate, In the first three cases 
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ordinary light, a single well-developed maximum is foimd, 
whi<m lies respectively at ll* 2 /x, and at complex ma xim um 

11'Sm and ir42/ut. In the case of potassium dichromate, three 
maxima are observed, the first two of which are complex and lie at 
10-44 /li and ll*ljti, 12*14 /a and 13‘22/x, and 18-12/^. Magnesium 
ammonium chromate has been examined in polarised light and 
exhibits a maximum at 11 /x which falls into three groups : 11’46^ 
parallel to the a axis, 11*28/1 parallel to the h axis, and 10*36 /a ^raUel 
to the c axis. J. F. S. 

Characteristic Ultra-red Frequencies of Chlorates, 
Bromates, and lodates. Clemens Schaepbk and Martha 
S oHtTBERT (Z, Physik, 1921, 7, 309—312). —^The reflection spectra of 
sodium, potassium, silver, and barium chlorates, sodium, silver, 
cadmium, and barium bromates and potassium iodate have been 
measured. It is shown that in all cases but that of sodium bromate, 
where a single maximum is observed, two reflection maxima are 
exhibited. The maxima have the following wave-lengths : sodium 
chlorate, 10*04/i, 16*04/Lt; potassium chlorate, 10*12/x, 16*22/a; silver 
chlorate, 10*76 /a, 16*38/x; barium chlorate, 10*24 /a, 19*6/i.; sodium 
brompte, 12*24/x, ; silver bromate, 12*62/i, 13*10/x ; cadmium bromate, 
]2*32 /a, 13*20/a; barium bromate, 12*3/^, 12*64/x, and potassium 
iodide, 12*48/i, 13*16/^,. The values are ^scussed in connexion with 
those found for other acid radicles (of. preceding abstract). 

J. F. S. 

Rontgen Spectra. Elis Hjalmab (Z. Phyaik, 1921, 7, 341— 
350).—^Rontgen spectra of the elements copper to tantalum have 
been measured. It is shown to be probable that the lines of the 
K series of the lighter elements are not simple. This has been 
established in the case of sulphur. The new line is regarded by the 
author as the continuation of the Pg hne of the next higher element, 
and the theoretical significance of this is discussed. The valency 
of sulphur appears to have no action on the emission spectra, but 
the experimental difficulties experienced in the work make it 
advisable to leave this question open. Exact measurements of a 
number of lines of the JST-series are recorded, and the earlier measure¬ 
ments of lines of the L series are controlled. Two long tables of 
wave-lengths measured in the present work are included in the 
paper. J. P. S. 

Systematics of Rontgen Spectra. D. Coster (Z, Physik, 
1921, 6 , 186—203).—The author has measured the Rontgen spectra 
of the elements tantalum, tungsten, osmium, iridium, platinum, 
gold, thallium, lead, bismuth, thorium, and uranium, using the 
method adopted by Hadding (ibid,, 1920,3, 369). The object of the 
work was to obtain measurements of the very weak lines and from 
these to examine various relationships and regularities obtaining 
among X-ray spectra. Tables of the lines measured are given in the 
paper and also of the L doublets; a table of the constant wave¬ 
length differences P 2 -P 5 , Ti-ye, is 

drawn up. The relationship (is—i^i)—ify=ip 8 —iPi, put forward 
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by Smekal (A., 1921, ii, 615), is evaluated and found to be only in 
moderate agreement with the experimental data; the divergences 
between the two sets of values are attributed to errors in the (J^— 
values. J. F. S. 

Systematics of R6ntgeu Spectra. Adolf Smekal {Z, Physik^ 
1921, 7, 410—412).— A. reply to Coster (preceding abstract). The 
author points out that Coster’s criticism is based on a misund^- 
standing of his method of treatment. J. F. S. 

Fluorescence of Cadmium Vapour. J. Stefh. van deb 
Lingen (Z, Physik, 1921, 6, 403—404).—Light from cadmium 
sparks was allowed to pass through an evacuated quartz globe at 
280® containing a scrap of cadmium. It is found that an absorption 
line 2288 A.U. appears at this temperature, and with changing 
vapour density a band symmetrical with this line appears. When 
the band extends to 2307 A.U. a second absorptibn Ime, 3260 A.U. 
is observed. To ascertain whether the emitted light is due to 
resonance or fluorescence, the cadium light around 2288 A.U. was 
isolated and passed through the globe. It was found that at a 
density corresponding with that at which the line 2288 A.U. is 
emitted, the vapour shows an ultra-violet fluorescence band which 
is sharply terminated at 2288 A.U. and fades at 2314 A.U. At 
higher densities the head disappears at 2288 A.U., and the band is 
then terminated at 2313 A.U. and extends to 3005 A.U., where it 
also ends sharply. Between 2745 and 3005 A.U. the band contains 
sixteen lines which are closer together the smaller the wave-length. 

J. F. S. 

Dependence of the Intensity of the Fluorescence of Dyes 
on the Wave-length of the Inciting Light. S. I. Vavilov 
(Phil, Mag,, 1922, [vi], 43, 307—^320).—It has been shown by 
Nichols and Merritt (Physical Rev., 1910,31,376,381) that the specific 
fluorescence of resorufin and eosin increases toward long wave¬ 
lengths. The present paper describes experiments with fluorescein, 
eosin-S extra, and rhodamine-B extra, designed to test how far this 
result is general. It is shown that within the limits of the errors of 
observation the specific fluorescence of the dyes mentioned is 
independent of the wave-lengths of their absorption bands. This 
result is equivalent to the conclusion that the absorption curves of 
the dyes are physically simple ones. Einstein’s theory is not con¬ 
firmed, but the deviations required by this theory are so small that 
they are only a little greater than the experimental errors, and 
consequently no very definite statement can be made. The intensity 
of fluorescence radiated by a definite molecular resonator depends 
only on the value of the absorbed energy and on the mechanism of 
the resonator. In the case of excitation by white light, the in¬ 
tensity of fluorescence F can therefore be expressed by the equation 

r 

jF=Z Ik . . dX, where Ik is the energy of the exciting source 

in the wave-length interval X . . . X-f-dX, xc the coefficient of ab 8 oq>- 
tion of the solution over the same wave-length interval, C the 

7* 
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conoentration, and K the specific fiuorescence. The result of Nichols 
and Merritt (toe. ciU) probably only shows the physical complexity 
of the bands of the dyes examined by them. J. F. S. 

Ionisation brought about by Quinine Salts. Gerhard C. 
Schmidt (Z. Physik, 1921, 8,160—164).—It is shown that quinine 
nitrate as well as quinine sulphate (Le Bon, Compt. rend., 1900,130, 
891) emits light on warming and makes the surrounding air a 
conductor; other salts of quinine have no such action. All quinine 
salts when heated to just above the melting point change into a 
modification which gives intensely green fluorescent solutions 
instead of the usual violet fluorescent solutions. Quinine hydrogen 
sulphate in aqueous or chloroform solution gives a violet fluorescence, 
but when heated at 50® for an hour the fluorescence is light blue; 
when heated to the melting point this changes to an intense green 
which is maintained at veiy high dilutions. In the case of quinine 
valerate, the green colour changes back to violet on dilution when in 
water solution; in chloroform solution the heated salt gives a green 
fluorescence, but a violet fluorescence in benzene. The absorption 
spectrum of the green fluorescing solution is different from that 
of the violet fluorescing solution. The following hypothesis is 
advaiiced to explain the luminescence of the nitrate and sulphate 
when warmed, and its absence in other salts. On heating, these two 
salts pass into a new modification, which on stronger heating passes 
into the green, fluorescing variety; the change into the intermediate 
modification is accompanied by the emission of electrons or ions. 
In the case of the other salts, there is no intermediate compound 
formed, but a direct change into the green, fluorescing variety 
without emission of ions or electrons. J. F. 8. 

Action of Light on Silver Chloride, Bromide, and Iodide. 

Peter Paul Kooh and Fritz Schrader (Z. Physik, 1921, 6, 127— 
131).—The results of experiments, made to ascertain the loss of 
weight of particles of silver chloride, silver bromide, and silver 
iodide on illumination, previously published (A., 1921, ii, 289) and 
a large number of other experiments made by the same method are 
collected and considered. The experiments were made with the 
suspended particles in air, dried air, dry nitrogen, moist nitrogen, 
moist argon, and dry argon, and a number of improvements were 
made in the technique of the method. The results show that silver 
chloride illuminated by intensities up to 3,000,000, silver bromide 
up to 12,000,000, and silver iodide up to 5,600,000 candle metre 
seconds (the light coming from the positive crater of an arc through 
80 cm. of 1 % copper sulphate solution) do not undergo a change 
in weight greater than 1—2%. The larger changes previously 
recorded are attributed to disturbances in the earlier experiments, 
among which the secondary reaction of silver bromide with the 
surrounding gas is mentioned. The rate of colouring of the silver 
haloids by light has also been determined; it is shown that silver 
bromide, after an illumination of 5 seconds by a light of intensity 
3200 candle metre seconds, shows a definite coloration, silver 
chloride shows a coloration in three minutes when illuminated by 
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940 candle metre seconds, and silver iodide after ten minutes^ 
illumination by the same light shows only a weak greyish-black 
coloration. In all cases the coloration increases with the duration 
of the illumination. J. F. S. 

Luminous Path of a-Ra 3 rs in Crystals. H. Gsigeb and 
A. Wbbnbe { Z , Phyaik , 1921, 8, 191—192).—^An experiment is 
described which answers the question, “ Is the number of metallic 
centres, which are excited by an a-particle on its entry into a 
crystal, sufficiently great in every case to bring about a visible 
scintillation ? ” A thin, highly polished section of artificial willemite 
was arranged in the field of a microscope so that the a-rays from 
a polonium preparation should strike it at a small angle. At a 
magnification of 400, point scintillations were not seen, but luminous 
lines of 0*02 mm. len^h. These represent the path of the a-particle 
in the crystal, and show that the number of centres is extremely 
lai^e, and in the case of perfect crystals sufficient to ensure a scintil¬ 
lation for every a-particle hitting the crystal. J. F. S. 

The Meitner Nuclear Model of the Radio-elements as the 
Basis of a Relationship between the Range and Total Number 
of Nuclear Particles of the a-Radiators. Maximilian Camillo 
Nbubueoer { Z . phyaikal . Chem ., 1921, 99, 327—331).—^A theoretical 
paper in which, on the basis of the Meitner nuclear model, a relation¬ 
ship between the range and the total number of nuclear particles of 
the a-radiators is deduced. The range of most of the a-radiators of 
the uranium, thorium, and actinium families is calculated by 
means of this new relationship and found to be in good agreement. 
The divergence of the two sets of values lies between ± 0 * 8 % and 
± 1 * 8 %. Applying this relationship to the hypothetical elements 
uranium III and uranium IV, it is found that the former is practically 
inactive whilst the latter has a much shorter life than uranium 1 . 
This is further evidence against the existence of these hypothetical 
isotopes (cf. this vol., ii, 85). J. F. S. 

Beta Rays and Atomic Number. J. L. Glasson {Phil. Mag.^ 
1922, [vi], 43, 393—396).—^A theoretical paper in which the re¬ 
lationships between the atomic absorption, a, and the atomic 
scattering, p, of P-rays respectively and the atomic number are 
considered. The values of a, p, the atomic absorption a=aA/Z), 
the atomic scattering 6==pA/D, the atomic weight A, the density 
D, and the atomic number N are tabulated for a number of elements 
from magnesium to bismuth. It is shown from the table that the 
values of a are approximately constant for elements of the same period 
of the periodic system; the elements examined fall into four groups 
which have values for a in the ratio 1 : 2 : 3 : 4. Thpse groups are 
magnesium and aluminium, a=89; iron, cobalt, nickel, copper, 
and zinc, a= 172—196; palladium, silver, and tin, a=260—268; 
and platinum, gold, lead, and bismuth, a=348—372. It therefore 
seems likely that the value of a is a periodic fimction of the atomic 
number. The value of 5 increases with the atomic number of the 
element and on plotting log 6 against log N a curve is obtained 

7*—2 
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which is represented by log 6=2*09 log iV~0*44 and therefore 
6-0*36 J.F.S. 

Scattering of Rontgen Rays by the Atoms of a Crystal. 

W. L. Bragg, R. W. James, and C. H. Bosanquet (Z. Physik, 
1921, 8, 77 — 84).—theoretical paper in which the experimental 
results previously published (A., 1912, ii, 477) on the scattering of 
Rontgen rays by the sodium and chlorine atoms of rock-salt crystals 
have been used in connexion with the arrangement of the electrons 
inside the atom. In the case of the sodium atom, the expected 
amplitude curve has been calculated for the case that of the eight 
exterior electrons four vibrate in di-quantic circular orbits and 
four in di-quantic elliptical orbits, and it is shown that such a 
model has a very satisfactory agreement with the experimental 
facts. J. F. S. 

Characteristic X-Rays from Boron and Carbon. A. Ll. 

Hughes (Phil Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 145—161).—^The photoelectric 
effect of the radiation from carbon and boron bombarded by 
electrons has been measured as a function of the energy of the 
electrons. Two slight but definite breaks in the curves for both 
carbon and boron were obtained. These are considered to cor¬ 
respond with the X- and iy-absorption wave-lengths. The breaks 
occur at 215 volts (x=57*5) and 34*5 volts (X=358) for carbon 
and 148 volts (x=83*5) and 24*5 volts (X=505) for boron. The 
L point for carbon is in good agreement with the measured values 
recently obtained by Mllikan C^strophys. J., 1920, 52, 47) for the 
L emission lines of carbon vapour. The K points for carbon and 
boron are approximately where they would be expected on extra¬ 
polating the Imown values of the Ka critical absorption wave-lengths 
for elements heavier than magnesium. J. F. S. 

Absorption of the K X-Rays of Silver in Gases and Gaseous 
Mixtures. P. W. Burbidge (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 381 — 
389). —The total absorption coefficient of silver K radiation has 
been measured in air, carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide, and methyl 
iodide vapour. Using the same silver K radiation, it has been 
shown with mixtures of sulphur dioxide and air, carbon dioxide 
and air, sulphur dioxide and carbon dioxide, and methyl iodide and 
air that the absorption in gases is atomic (as in the case of solids 
and liquids) and therefore additive in mixtures and compounds. 

J. F. S. 

Experimental Decision of the Question of the Radioactivity 
of all Elements. II. G. Hoffmann (Z. Physik, 1921, 7, 254— 
259 ; cf. A., 1920, ii, 575). —Making use of the very sensitive method 
of measuring a-ray activity previously described (he. cit.), the 
author has extended his measiurements to platinum. The measuring 
instrument itself shows an a-ray activity represented by 0*3 — 0*5 
a-particle per hour. Using a cleaned platinum dish of 39 sq. cm. 
siniace, an activity of 14*6 per hour for the whole dish is recorded, 
or 0*89 per sq. cm. The measurements were made over a period 
of about fifty hours. The results are analysed for a-rays which 
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may come from known a-radiators of all ranges uniformly distributed 
through the mass of the platinum and for a-radiators situated on 
the surface of the platinum, and the analysis indicates a definite 
a-ray activity of platinum. J. F. S. 

Protactinium Content of Pitchblende Residues and the 
Branching Relationship of the Actinium Series. Otto Hahn 
and Lisb Meitner (Z. Physik, 1921, 8, 202—204).—criticism 
of the value put forward by St. Meyer {MitL Inst, Rad. Farsch., 1920, 
127) for the branching relationship of the actinium series. The 
value, 4*2%, is about 25% higher than that found by the present 
authors, 3±0*3%. It is shown to be probable that Meyer’s pre¬ 
paration contamed 1—^2% of ionium, which would explain the 
difference m the two figures. J. F. S. 

Existence of Isotopes of Uranium and the Meitner Nuclear 
Model. Maximilian Camillo Neubtjrger (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1921, 99, 321—326).—The author discusses the position of uran- 
ium-Zg in the disintegration series from the point bf view of Meitner’s 
nuclear model. The position given by Hahn (A., 1921, ii, 498) in 
the series Um UZ^ UZ 2 _J^ Ujy is criticised, and it is shown, 
for several reasons, that only two elements of the uranium type, 
uranium I and uranium II, can possibly exist. The elements 
uranium II and uranium III are shown to be identical and the 

^lo 

disintegration series: Uj ^ Un v. is 

^uzi j^^uzg 

put forward to represent the disintegration of uranium. A method 
for the detection of isotopes of the fourth order (this voL, ii, 107) 
is described. It consists in determining the number of particles 
emitted by the disintegrating substance; should this number be 
in keeping with the disintegration constant, then the substance 
does not consist of isotopes of the fourth order, but of a single 
element. J. F. S. 

A New Radioactive Substance. A. Piccard and E. Stahel 
(Physihal. Z., 1922, 23, 1).—^A quantity of uranium-X, separated 
from uranyl nitrate by the ether-water method, has been repeatedly 
measured with respect to its p-radiation for a prolonged period.. 
It is shown that in addition to the hard p-radiation of uranium-X, 
there is a soft radiation which with increasing age of the preparation 
decreases more and more slowly; this indicates the presence of a 
substance of longer life than uranium-X. This substtmce has been 
provisionally named uranium-F. It has an approximate half life 
of forty-eight days, or about twice as long as ura^ium-X^, The 
P-radiation due to this element is half absorbed by an aluminium 
sheet 0*003 mm. thick, that is, the absorption coefficient is 2300 
cm.“i Al. It is shown that this substance may be a member of the 
actinium series, but it has not been decided whether it or uranium-F 
is the first thorium isotopp in the disintegration series put forward 
by one of the authors. J. F. S. 
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Some Oxidising Properties of Thorium-X. Pibbbe Lbmay 
and L4on Jaloustrb {Compt. rend,, 1922, l'J'4, 171—172).— 
Thorium-X exerts a very marked catalytic action in the oxidation 
of adrenaline and morphine, the oxidation being much more rapid 
than in the presence of manganese salts. Oxidation could not, 
however, be proved in the case of the primary alcohols of the fatty 
series. W. 6. 

Ionisation Tension of the Halogen Hydrides. Paul Knip- 
PING (Z. Phyaik , 1921, 7, 328—340). —The ionisation tension of 
hydrogen cyanide, chloride, bromide and iodide has been deter¬ 
mined by the method previously described by Franck and Klnipping 
for helium (A., 1920, ii, 72). The following values are recorded : 
hydrogen cyanide, 15*5 volts, 357 Cal.; hydrogen chloride, 14*4 
volts, 331 Cal.; hydrogen bromide, 13*8 volts, 317 Cal.; and 
hydrogen iodide, 13*4 volts, 308 Cal. The electron affinity, in Cal. 
and volts, the limiting wave-length, and frequency have been 
calculated for chlorine, bromine, and iodine, and the values com¬ 
pared with those of other investigators. The following values 
are recorded: chlorine, 98 Cal., 4*26 volts, X=2890, v=34600; 
bromine, 68 Cal., 2*96 volts, X=4150, v=24100, and iodine, 61 Cal., 
2*65 volts, X=4600, v=21500. J. F. S. 

Ionisation and Excitation Tension of Nitrogen. Erich 
Brandt (Z. Phyaik , 1921, 8, 32—44). — The ionisation tension of 
nitrogen has been found to be 17*75 ±0*1 volt with reference to 
the resonance tension of helium, 20*5 volts. Higher ionisation 
stages have been found at 25*41 ±0*1 volt and 30*72 ±0*2 volt, 
bo^ with reference to the value 17*75 volts. The limits of light 
excitation of the nitrogen molecule by electron collisions have been 
investigated, and an analogy between the light-electric curve and 
that of band emission is pointed out. J. F. S. 

Electrical Conductivity of Zinc Sulphate Solutions in the 
Presence of Sulphuric Acid. Herman V. Tartar and Harmon 
E. Keyes (J, Ind. Eng. Chem,, 1921, 13, 1127—1129).—The 
conductivity of zinc sulphate solutions increases with the sulphuric 
acid concentration, but the conductivity of sulphuric acid is de¬ 
creased by the addition of zinc sulphate; when magnesium sulphate 
is added to a strongly acid zinc sulphate solution, an additional 
decrease in conductivity occurs. The addition of small quantities 
of gelatin does not affect the conductivity. The temperature 
coefficients of conductivity vary, and are a function of the acid 
and zinc concentration. During the electrolysis of zinc sulphate 
solutions there is an increase in the volume of the solution, the 
increase amounting to 1*5% for each 100 grams of zinc deposited. 

W. P. S. 

Anomaloiis Dissociation in Aqueous Solutions. A. J. 
Babinowitsoh (Z. phyaikal. Chem,, 1921, 99, 338 — 360).— By 
anomalous dissociation is understood, the phenomenon which 
occasions a decrease in the molecular or equivalent conductivity 
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with incFeasing dilution, that is, the degree of dissooiation, as 
expressed by a=X/X^, decreases with increasing dilution. With 
the object of finding a connexion between the viscosity and the 
electrical conductivity of solutions of salts in water, the author 
has determined the density, viscosity, and electrical conductivity 
of aqueous solutions of cassium chloride, cadmium chloride, cadmium 
bromide, cadmium iodide, zinc bromide, zinc iodide, and sodium 
iodide at 0°, 25°, and 50°. It is shown that in the case of caesium 
chloride the viscosity and the conductivity are very .closely con¬ 
nected. A comparison of the corrected molecular conductivity 
curves and the relative viscosity curves at 25° and 50° for the 
halogen salts of cadmium with one another and with those of 
other salts shows that the form of the relative viscosity curve 
has a strong influence on the form of the X^^a curve. Li those 
cases with a high value for ria, the introduction of the usual viscosity 
correction of the X? 7 a curves can lead to an anomalous form of the 
curve because of over-correction. This anomaly is general in the 
case of highly concentrated aqueous solutions. The over-correction 
is explained as follows : In introducing the correction, it is assumed 
that the ionic mobility is inversely proportional to the viscosity 
of the medium. This assumption, however, does not hold because 
a reduction of the ionic diameter is brought about by increasing 
cqncentration, due largely to a dehydration of the ions. With 
increasing temperature, the anomaly extends over a considerable 
portion of the X^/a—F curve. This is in opposition to the vietv 
that the anomaly is due solely to the over-correction on account 
of a reduction of the ionic ^ameter. If the over-correction is 
due alone to the inapplicability of Stokes’s law to all concentrations, 
then it is to be expected that the minimum, displaced on warming, 
should correspond with higher viscosity values; but since this is 
only observed in the case of caesium chloride, it follows that this 
cause of over-correction does not explain the anomaly in all cases. 
It is held that the anomalous form of the conductivity curve is 
not to be explained by the over-cofrection alone, but is due to 
several causes. It is suggested that the causes which bring about 
the “ true anomalous dissociation ” in non-aqueous solutions are 
operative in aqueous solutions also. This suggestion would explain 
the displacement of the minimum with increasing temperature, 
since with increasing temperature water in respect of its dielectric 
constant approaches in behaviour the other solvents. It is also 
shown that in concentrated aqueous solutions, in addition to the 
over-correction of the conductivity values, there is also a typical 
anomalous progression of the molecular and equivalent conductivity, 
which in all probability has its origin in the same causes as in 
non-aqueous solutions. J. F. S. 

Electrolytic Dissociation of Salts in Concentrated Solutions, 
and in the Fused and Solid States. A. J. BAsmowirsoH 
{Z.physihd. Chem,, 1921, 99, 417—433; of. preceding abstract).— 
The conductivities, viscosities, and densities of aqueous solutions 
of cffisium chloride, silver nitrate, ammonium nitrate, thallium 
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nitrate, and thallium diver nitrate were determined at high con- 
oentrations. In the case of thallium ammonium nitrate the results 
were extended to the fused salt. The molecular conductivities 
were extrapolated to the pure salts. After the application of the 
viscosity correction, all the molecular conductivity curves assumed 
an abnormal form, and on extrapolation to pure salt gave high 
values of fnja, where /w. is the molecular conductivity and yja the 
relative viscosity. The values of w^re therefore 

abnormally.high. The true values of a for the salts probably 
lie between the values calculated from the corrected and the 
uncorrected (ft/ftoo) conductivities, and nearer the former. The 
course of the dissociation in very concentrated solutions is thus 
abnormal. The extrapolation was confirmed by the form of the 
curve for thallium silver nitrate, which continued smoothly up to 
the fused salt. J. K. P. 

Reversal of the Molecular Conductivity Curve and Abnormal 
Dissociation. A. J. Rabinowitsch (Z. phyaikaL Ckem ., 1921, 
99, 434—453; cf. preceding abstract).—^Abnormal dissociation 
occurs when the degree of dissociation (or the molecular con¬ 
ductivity) decreases with increasing dilution. It is most commonly 
observed with non-aqueous solutions, and is most marked when 
the dielectric constant of the solvent is small. The various hypo¬ 
theses which have been advanced to account for the phenomenon 
are reviewed. In the ordinary method of representation of con¬ 
ductivities, the dilution V is taken as the variable volume of 
solution in which a constant weight of one gram equivalent of 
solute is dissolved. The author considers the results obtained 
when a constant weight of one gram equivalent of solvent is taken 
and the volume of solution containing it is taken as the dilution. 
If k is the specific conductivity, the product kVi=fii is the newly- 
defined molecular conductivity. The curves representing the 
values of and F^ are called “ reversed conductivity curves.’’ 
When only one constituent of the solution is capable of ionisation 
and the other is a strong ioniser (for example, acetic acid in water), 
the original molecular conductivity curve is normal but the reversed 
curve is abnormal, exhibiting a maximum but not a minimum, 
after correction for viscosity. When the ionising constituent is 
also a strong ioniser (for example, silver nitrate in aniline or water), 
the original curve is abnormal, without a maximum, or apparently 
abnormal (without correction). The reversed curve is normal 
(water in silver nitrate and thallium silver nitrate), or, in conse¬ 
quence of the uncorrected increase in viscosity is apparently 
abnormal (aniline in silver nitrate). When neither constituent is 
ionisable, but when its polymeride or solvate is ionisable, then 
in both cases abnom^al curves result, in the latter case with a 
maximum, the position of which indicates approximately the 
maximum content of solvate in the solution. To the right and left 
of the maximum the conductivity decreases in consequence of the 
diminution of solvation due to insufficient quantity of solvent and 
to depoljrmerisation respectively. Examples of such curves are 
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furnished by acetic acid and aniline and by acetic acid and p^dine. 
A definition of abnormal dissociation is given. J. K. P. 

Effective Potential Difference of Electro-osmosis and 
Allied Phenomena. H. Frbundlich (Trans. Faraday Soc.y 
1921, 16, Appendix, 146—149).—^A theoretical paper in which the 
author discusses the nature of the potential difference at work 
in electro-osmosis, cataphoresis, and allied phenomena. A great 
deal of experimental work is reviewed, and it is shown that 
the Nemst potential difference, c, is in no sense identical with 
the electrokinetic potential difference, the Nemst potential 
represents the total difference between the interior of the first 
phase and that of the second phase, the electrokinetic potential 
represents that portion of the difference which falls within the 
displaceable liquid layers. J. F. S. 

Selenium [Cells]. Wilhelm SpIth (Z. Physik, 1921, 8, 
165—183).—The influence of illumination on the dielectric constant 
of selenium has been investigated in connexion with the fatirae 
and inertia of the element. It is shown in all selenium cells that 
the change in conductivity on illumination runs parallel with a 
change in capacity. The final capacity value and the final con- 
ductivitv are reached with similar inertia phenomena. The conduc¬ 
tivity 01 the cells increases two- or three-fold on illumination, but 
the capacity increases only 5%. A cell which, with respect to its 
conductivity, exhibits fatigue, also exhibits the same phenomenon 
with respect to its capacity. The dependence of the change in 
capacity on the intensity of illumination is much the same as that 
of the conductivitv. With increasing intensity of illumination, 
the sensitiveness of the capacity increases in a parabolic manner. 
The inertia on darkening the ceil is greater than the inertia on 
illumination as far as the capacity effect is concerned, and, further, 
it is considerably smaller in soft cells. The fatigue effect in soft 
cells on intense illumination is more marked, both with regard to 
the capacity change and the conductivity. The author has put 
forward an hypothesis of the mode of action of the selenium cell 
and has calculated the equHibrium of the cell for illuminated and 
dark conditions. J. F. S. 

Fatigue of Alkali Metal Cells in the Neighboiirhood of the 
Discharge Potential and the Influence of this on the Results 
of Photometric Measurements. H. Rosenberg (Z. Physik, 
1921, 7, 18—64).—Sodium, potassium, and rubidium photo¬ 
electric cells have been examined in connexion with the fatigue 
effects often noticed in these cells. It is shown that these cells, 
when filled as usual with an inactive gas, rapidly exhibit fatigue 
effects and also a rapid recovery. The effects are apparently not 
proportional to the intensity of the light or to the photoelectric 
current. In addition, slow changes of the sensitiveness of the 
cells are observed, wMch must be regarded as a type of fatigue 
effect. The cause of the fatigue is found to be due to the adsorption 
of a positively charged layer of gas by the alkali metal, but it is 
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not decided whether electron absorption or a reduction of the field 
is the ultimate cause of the fatigue effect. The process appears 
to be intimately connected with the appearance of a powerful 
collision ionisation. The pure photo-effect is shown to be strictlv 
proportional to the amount of light which has entered the cell. 
Tafcing into account these phenomena, a photometric process has 
been tested which leads to intensity ratios which are accurate 
to 0*1%. , J. F. S. 

Equilibrium Law of Electrolytes. K. Jablozy^ski and 
F. J. Wisniewski {Roczniki Chemji, 1921, 1, 116—134).—The 
authors have deduced a dilution law of the form and have 

used this to calculate the value of k for potassium, sodium, and 
lithium chlorides, using data obtained from cryoscopic measure¬ 
ments. It is shown that only in the case of potassium chloride 
is the value of k constant, whilst in the case of the other two salts 
it may have even negative values. These facts are explained by 
hydration of the ions. Corrections which take into account the 
hydration have been introduced into van’t Hoff’s equation, and 
lead to a remarkably constant value for k in all three cases; thus 
for potassium chloride k = 3*09, for sodium chloride 3*10, and for 
lithium chloride 2*93. Furthermore, the number of molecules of 
water combined with the various ions has been calculated as 
follows: potassium, 0; sodium, 3; lithium, 11; chlorine, 0. 
Hydrochloric acid behaves in the same way as the salts mentioned, 
and when the hydrogen ion is taken as combined with nine mole¬ 
cules of water a very constant value, 4*74, is obtained for k. The 
equation has been applied to those weak electrolytes which 
apparently follow Ostwald’s dilution law. The value of k has 
been calculated for acetic acid from cryoscopic measurements and 
a remarkably constant value 0*00504 obtained, whereas the value 
of k calculated from Ostwald’s equation increases considerably 
with increasing concentration. On applying the equation to 
ebullioscopic data of solutions of the chlorides mentioned above, 
it is shown that the value of k increases even more strongly than 
when cryoscopic data are used. This is explained by assuming 
that the ions are more heavily hydrated at 100° than at 0°. This 
is shown to be in keeping with facts. The value of k at 100° is 
smaller than that at 0°, which shows that the degree of ionisation 
decreases witK increase of temperature. This the authors attribute 
to a fall in the dielectric constant of water with increase of tem¬ 
perature. A rule has been deduced, in keeping with facts, which 
shows that the equilibrium constant of salts in aqueous solution 
is proportional to the dielectric constant of the solvent. J. F. S. 

Velocity of Sound in Air and Hydrogen at 0° and 1 Atm. 

E. GBttNBiSBN and E. Mebkel {Ann. Phyeik, 1921, [iv], 66, 344— 
364).—The velocity of sound in air is found to be 331*57 m./sec. 
and in hydrogen 1260*6 m./sec. The ratio of the specific heats 
for air is Cp/C„= 1*4034 and for hydrogen 1*408, both at 0° and 
760 mm. J. F. S. 
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Specific Heats of Ammonia, Sulphur Dioxide, and Carbon 
Dioxide. J. R. Partington and H. J/Cant (PML Mag,, 1922, 
[vi], 43, 369—380).—The ratio of the specific heats k^Cpfc^ for 
ammonia, sulphur dioxide, and carbon ^oxide has been deter¬ 
mined by a method depending on the relative velocities of sound 
in the gases and in air. The specific heats have been calculated 
using Berthelot’s equation of state in all calculations. The following 
results were obtained at one atmosphere pressure: ammonia at 
14*5®, Cp/c„, 1*308, Gp 8*77 cal., G„ 6*70 cal.; sulphur dioxide 
at 13*2®, Cp/Cy, 1*290, Cp 9*47 cal., 7*34 cal.; carbon ^oxide 
at 20®, Cpjc^, 1*303, Cp 8*76 cal., 6*72 cal. J. F. S. 

Numerical Values of the Gas Constants. F. Henning 
{Z, Physik, 1921, 6, 69—72).—The data on which the gas constant 
is based have been critically discussed and, on the basis of the most 
trustworthy experimental data, the value of this constant, in different 
units, has been calculated. The following values are recommended 
for general use as the most accurate, i?=0*08204i;0*00003 litre- 
atm./degree mol.; i?=(8*313±0*003)10'^ erg/degree mol.; and 
i?=:l*986il::0*001 cal.^g /degree mol. J. F. S. 

Theoretical Determination of the Chemical Constants of 
Monatomic Gases. E. Brody {Z. Phyaik, 1921, 6, 79—83).— 
The author have deduced a mathematical expression for calculating 
the chemical constants of ideal monatomic gases on the basis of 
the first quantum theory and from statistical considerations. The 
expression obtained is the same as that deduced by Stem (A., 1919, 
ii, 219) and Planck {Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. Wisa. Berlin, 1916, 
653). The expression has the form C=loge (27rm)^ J. F. S. 

Chemical Constants of Sodium and Potassium. R. Laden- 
burg and R. Minkowski {Z, Phyaik, 1921, 8, 137—141).—The 
chemical constants of sodium and potassium have been calculated 
from existing data on the specific heat, vapour pressure, and latent 
heat of fusion of these elements. In the case of sodium, the value 
of the chemical constant C is found to be 0*846, and on inserting 
this value in the equation (7=(7 q+ 1’5 log M, where M is the mole¬ 
cular weight, the value of the constant is found to be —1*20 
instead of —1*59, as in the case of mercury, argon, hydrogen, 
cadmium, and zinc. The data on which the calculation is based 
are analysed with the object of finding the cause for the discrepancy. 
In the case of potassium, the value of C is found to be 1*016, which 
gives the value of as —1*37. J. F. S. 

Absolute Entropy and Chemical Constants. Max Planck 
{Ann, Phyaik, 1921, [iv], 66, 365—372).—^An answer to the 
criticism of Ehrenfest and Trkal {ibid,, 1921, 65, 609) in which the 
difficulties in calculation of entropy experience in the author’s 
book (“ Theorie der Warmestrahlung,” 1921) are pointed out. 
It is also doubted whether the equation a^k log W, in which W is 
the thermodynamic probability, will give the value of the entropy. 
The author answers the objections and criticisms and points out 
that t^y arise from a confusion of terms. J. F. S. 
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Equation of Condition. Rudolf Wegscheidbe (Z. physikal. 
Chem,, 1921, 99, 361—382.)— theoretical paper in which tiie 
equation of concHtion put forward by Wohl (this voL, ii, 117) is 
discussed and criticised. It is shown that this equation of condition 
leads to results which can scarcely be accepted; for example, the 
decrease of pressure at constant volume with increasing temperature 
in liquid systems, consequently this equation can have no theoretical 
significance. The critical point is always given by equations of 
condition which yield isotherms of the van der Waals form, by the 
coincidLence of the three roots of the equation v=f(p . T)- The 
equality of four roots involves the introduction of a relationship 
between the constants; the equality of two roots leads to con¬ 
ditions which include, in addition to the critical point, also the 
maxima and minima. J. F. S. 

Physical Properties of Vapour-Liqpiid Systems. I. 

WoJCiECH SwiENTOSLAWSKi (RoczniH Chemjiy 1921, 1, 276—296). 
—Starting from relationships based on van der Waals’s hypothesis 
of corresponding conditions, t=TITc and deld=K=f{T). Where 
Ty dy Tcy and dc are the temperature and corresponding density 
and Tc and dc the same critical values, the author has deduced 
the following regularities from the experimental work of Young, 
Am^at, Mathias, Villard, Kamerlingh Onnes, and Crommelin. 
(1) The value of K or log K increases with increasing molecular 
weight of the liquid, and also when the liquid is associated. (2) 
Oxygen and argon have small values for K, In the case of associ¬ 
ated liquids, it is shown that the concentration of non-associated 
molecules, y, is given by 2 /%= 100 iL/iL^, where K=dcldp for a 
non-associated liquid and Kj^ is the same ratio for an associated 
liquid at the same relative temperature (T=const.). The con¬ 
centration of non-associated molecules in methyl alcohol and 
propyl alcohol increases proportionally to the temperature, but 
this is not true for ethyl alcohol. Ramsay’s results for water 
and ethyl alcohol are satisfactory if it is assumed that the associated 
molecule of water contains three simple molecules and that of 
ethyl alcohol two simple molecules. The value of K plays an 
important role in all cases where the physical state of a system 
liquid-vapour is characterised. The relationship between the 
surface tension y and the reduction of pressure below the meniscus 
in a capillary tube of radius r is given by (2y/rA/)r»oongt.=iC=const., 
and in the case of osmotic pressure (P/A/)r-.oonBt.=iC=const. The 
constant of Trouton’s rule may be calculated by the equation 
Wiiioi.==^P logeA^=20*4, in which B=2 cal. logeA=2-303, log,QA= 
2*203x2-38 or 2*38, depending on the ratio K^dddp for the liquid 
at the relative boiling point t=0*65 \mder a pressure of one 
atmosphere. J. F, S. 

Physical Properties of Vapour-Liquid Systems. II. 

WOJCIEOH SwiBNTOSLAWSKi {RoozniH Chemjiy 1921, 1, 297—304; 
cf. preceding abstract).—It is shown that over the range of relative 
temperatures t==0*50 to t=0*96 the expression d^jTlog^K^B is 
constant, where dc is the density of the liquid, and K the ratio dcjdp in 
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which dp is the density of the vapour at the absolute temperature T. 
The deviations of B never exceed a mean amount of ±2*3%. A 
minimum value of B is found between t=0*85 and 0’90 and a 
maximum about t=0‘60—0*65. Associated liquids are exceptional; 
these show a continual increase in the value of B from t=0*50 to 
the critical temperature t=L J. F. S. 

Vaporisation Coefficients of Solid and Liquid Mercury. 
M. VoLMBE and I. Esteemann (Z, Physik, 1921, 7, 1—12).— ^The 
authors have determined the velocity of vaporisation of mercury 
at temperatures from 59° to —180°. This demands the determin¬ 
ation of the fraction, (a), of the vaporised mercury which is con¬ 
densed on a cooled surface, whilst the rest (1—a) is reflected. It 
has been previously shown by Knudsen (Ann, Physik, 1915, [iv], 
47, 697; 1916, 50, 472) that at 19*45° a==0*95, but at -140° 
a— I'OO. For the temperature range 59 — 0° the rate of vaporisation 
and consequently the value of a has been determined by measuring 
the rate at which a small globule of mercury deposited on the 
interior of the outside wall of a highly evacuated Dewar vessel 
flUed with liquid air decreases. The Dewar vessel is kept in a 
thermostat at the required temperature during the experiment 
and the temperature of the bath up to 40° is taken as the tem¬ 
perature of the mercury, but for higher temperatures a correction 
IS applied to the bath temperature to get the temperature of the 
mercury. This method is inapplicable at temperatures below 0° 
and above 60°. For these temperatures, 0° to —64°, the rate of 
vaporisation is determined by measuring the rate of change of 
the electrical resistance of the condensed film of mercury. A 
third method is also described which depends on the difference of 
readings in a graduated capillary tube due to vaporised mercury. 
The results show that for pure liquid mercury, irrespective of the 
temperature, the value of a is unity, but for solid mercury it is 
less than unity and decreases with decreasing temperature. It is 
shown that with sulphur, phosphorus, and benzophenone the value 
of a lies between 0*2 and 0*5. It is also shown that there is a close 
connexion between a and the extent to which a liquid may be 
supercooled. J. F. S. 

Coefficients of Vaporisation and their Relationship to 
Ostwald's Step Rule. M. Volmer and I. Esteemann (Z. 
physikaL Chem,, 1921, 99, 383~~394). —^The coefficient of vaporis¬ 
ation, a, has been determined for mercury over the temperature 
+59° to —64°, and found, for the liquid phase, to be equal to unity 
irrespective of the temperature. The known expression 
1 / V2^jR , Vm JT . p expresses actually the velocity of vaporisation 
for all temperatures ; If this equation yields results for other 
substances similar to those obtained for mercury, then it becomes 
the first strictly true reaction velocity equation. In the case of 
solid mercury a is found to be approximately 0*9. The ratio a 
(8olid)/a (liquid) has been determined for sulphur, phosphorus, 
and benzophenone and the values 0*3—0*4, 0*4 — 0*5, and 0*25 
respectively have been obtained. The Ostwald step rule and the 
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limits of its applicability to the separation of the liquid and solid 
phases from the vapour condition are shown to be due to the 
different a-values of the solid and liquid phases. J. F. S. 

The Separation of Miscible Liquids by Distillation. II. 
Abthtjb Pblix Dupton (T., 1922,121, 306—308). 

Diverffmces of the Value of the Mechanical Equivalent of 

Heat. WoJCiBCH Swibntoslawski (Roczniki Ghemji, 1921, 1, 
171—177).—The author gives a short description of facts which 
show that the value of the mechanical equivalent of heat requires 
exact verification. It is shown to be probable that the values 
obtained by electrical and mechanical methods are not in agree¬ 
ment. The measurements of Jaeger and Steinwehr show that in 
bomb calorimetry conditions often exist which increase the amoimt 
of heat obtained by the introduction of electrical energy into a 
calorimeter. It is also pointed out that adiabatic calorimetry has 
not been employed in the measurement of this constant. J. F. S. 

Heat of Vaporisation of Sodium and the Probability of the 
Transition of the Sodium Atom from the Resonance to the 
Normal Condition on the Basis of Optical Measurements. 

R. Ladbnbubg and R. Minkowski [Z. Physik, 1921, 6, 153— 
164).—The authors have measured the magnetic rotation of the 
plane of polarisation in the immediate neighbourhood of the D 
line by the method described by Senftleben (Ann. Physik, 1915, 
[iv], 47, 949) at various temperatures of the emitting vapour. 
The sodium used was contained in an air-free glass tube in an 
electric furnace the temperature of which was constant to ±0*1°. 
It is shown that the dependence of N (the number of electrons 
which vibrate with the atoms) on the temperature can be regarded 
as a relative vapour pressure curve, if the theory that N is pro¬ 
portional to the number of sodium atoms present is accepted. 
Calculation from the experimental results leads to the value for 
the heat of vaporisation of sodium Zr«o=25*9 Cal. This value is 
probably uncertain to about 2%. J. F. S. 

Action of Forces between Separated Atoms in Diamond 
and Aliphatic Molecules. K. Fajans (Z. physikal. Ghem., 1921, 
99, 395—415).—theoretical paper in which it is shown that if 
in analysing the results of heat of combustion experiments the 
assumption is made, as a first approximation, that only neigh¬ 
bouring atoms have a noticeable energetic action on one another, 
then it appears that the firmness of a C-C linking in the diamond 
is somewhat greater than that in aliphatic hydrocarbons. From 
this it follows that the heat of combustion of hydrocarbons with 
branched chains should be somewhat smaller than that of the 
straight chain isomerides, a conclusion which is in keeping with 
experimental data. To explain the above relationships it is 
assumed, (1) that the energy of the C-C linking in aliphatic sub¬ 
stances and diamond is constant, irrespective of whether or no 
the carbon atom is bound to further carbon atoms or also with 
hydrogen. (2) That separated and distant atoms have a notice- 
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able energetic action on one another. As a second approximation 
in the quantitative analysis, only those linkings which lie on a 
common edge of the tetrahedron are consider^. From a com¬ 
parison of diamond with the hydrocarbons the relationship y,n~“ 
2Xfn-j-h 1—2 Cal., between the energies of the three types of 
edge linkings (C-C, C-H, H-H), where and h are re¬ 

spectively the energies of formation of the three types of linking. 
This relationship indicates a method of explaining the difference 
in properties of the chain isomerides and also the exceptional 
position of the first member of homologous series. In the case of 
aliphatic hydrocarbons, alcohols, ketones, and esters of mono¬ 
basic acids, the chain isomerides with low boiling point and heat 
of vaporisation possess a lower heat of combustion, a stronger 
saturation of the forces in the molecule corresponding with a 
weaker intermolecular force. The difference in the boiling points 
and the specific heats of the chain isomeride is* therefore brought 
into relationship with the difference in the intramolecular energy, 
and the latter is attributed to the mutual action between separated 
and distant atoms. J. F. S. 

The Meaning of the Atomic Constants of Heat of Com¬ 
bustion and Molecular Refraction. Walter HttCKEL (J. pr. 
Ghem,^ 1921, [ii], 103, 241—248).—theoretical paper, in which the 
author states the various relations that have been found by Steiger 
(A., 1921, ii, 473) and others between the various “ atomic and 
“ linking ’’ constants of organic compounds and of the elements 
forming them, and points out some relations that seem to follow. 

W. 0. K. 

New Data in the Thermochemistry of Organic Substances. 

WoJciBOH SwiBNTOSLAWSKi {Roczuiki Ghemjiy 1921, 1, 305-—315). 
—The heat of dissociation of hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
and solid carbon into individual atoms, determined during recent 
years, has been used to obtain the value of the constant c of 
the equations (C—I)=(H—1)+€—3; (C—Br)=(H—Br)+€—3; 

(C-C1)=(H-C1)+€; (C-C)=(H-C)+e; (C-N)-(H-N)+c; 

(C-S)=(H-S)+c+2; (C-0)=(H-0)+c+5; (C-H)=(H- 

H)+€+15. The symbols (C—I), (H—I) indicate the heat of 
formation of the single link between the atoms named. When 
the values 81’3 Cal., 106 Cal., 46 Cal., and 36 Cal. are taken as the 
heat of formation of the molecules of hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine, respectively, as represented by 2X—=Z 2 +Q Cal., 

and the heat of formation of solid diamond as -C- =C8oiX287 

Cal., it is possible to calculate the heat of formation of the links 
(C—C) and (C—H). According to Fajans (A., 1920, ii, 364), 
(C—C)=137'6 Cal. and (C—H)=117-0 Cal. Using the above data 
in the equations, a mean value of 20*6 is obtained for c. From 
the heat of formation of the linkings (H—Cl)=116*6 Cal., (H—Br)= 
72*0 Cal., (H—1)=62*7 Cal., it is shown that (C—C1)=136*3 Cal., 
(C—Br)=89*7 Cal., and (C—1)~70*3 Cal. An analysis of the 
above results shows that the heat of formation of a link is ah additive 
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quantity made up of parts due to the links of the atoms concerned. 
These parts have been calculated as follows: (C—)=68*8 Cal., 
<H-~)=48-2 Cal., {Cl-)=67-4 CaL, (Br~)=23'8 Cal., (I-)=4*4 
Cal. The heat of formation of a link between two atoms is the 
sum of the two atomic values. This regularity is probably existent 
in inorganic compounds also, for if the above atomic values of the 
halogens are subtracted respectively from the heat of formation of 
the corresponding haloids of potassium, the value of (K-~) is 
foimd to be 91*2, 94*5, and 93*7 CaL, and by the same method the 
value for sodium (Na—) is 83*3, 84*0, and 82*7 Cal. J. F. S. 

Heat of Coagulation of Ferric Oxide Hydrosol with Electro¬ 
lytes. Fbedbrick L. Browne and J. Howard Mathews (J. 
Amer. Chem, Soc.y 1921, 43, 2336—^2352).—The heat of coagulation 
of ferric oxide hydrosol of various concentrations and purity by 
various concentrations of sodium oxalate, sulphate, chloride, and 
hydroxide, potassium ferricyanide, and sulphuric acid has been 
determined. It is shown that the dilution of ferric oxide hydrosols 
of varying purity is accompanied by measurable heat effects until 
the purity exceed 21 or 22 (the ratio of gram equivalents of ferric 
oxide per litre to gram equivalents of chlorine per litre is termed 
the purity of the sol), beyond which point the heat of dilution 
is zero. If the heat of dilution per gram-equivalent of chlorine in 
the sol is plotted against the chlorine content, the curve is of the 
same nature as that for the heat of dilution of ferric chloride solutions 
of varying concentration. The thermal behaviour of ferric chloride 
solutions on dilution confirms the observations of Goodwin (Physical 
Bev,, 1896, 9, 251; 1900,11, 193), to the effect that the hydrolysis 
of ferric chloride takes place in two steps, the first an instantaneous 
and the second a slow reaction. The mixing of ferric chloride 
solutions with common electrolytes involves very significant heat 
changes. The heats of coagulation have been reduced to curves 
showing the heat of coagulation as a function of the purity which 
vary widely in shape with the nature of the coagulant; the heat 
effect is usually positive, but with sodium sulphate and sodium 
chloride at low purities it is negative. As the purity increases, the 
heat of coagulation becomes smaller, and finally becomes negligible, 
except in the case of sulphuric acid. The peculiar behaviour of 
this last electrolyte is due to solution of the ferric oxide. When 
the heat of coagulation is plotted against the concentration of the 
coagulating electrolyte, smooth curves are obtained which show 
no break at the point of limiting concentration. The heat effects 
observed on coagulating ferric oxide sols with electrolytes are to 
be attributed to the action of the electrolytes in the coagulants on 
the electrolytes, particularly ferric chloride, present in the sol. 
The change in dispersity of the ferric oxide on coagulation does not 
involve a greater heat change than 1—2 cals./gram-equivalent of 
ferric oxide. In the case of ferric oxide hydrosols, there is no 
heat of peptisation analogous to the heat of solution of crystalloids. 

J. F. S. 

Kation Volmiies in Permutite. Richard Lorenz (Z. Physik, 
1921, 6, 269—^270).—ciitioism of the work of Gunther-Schutee 
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on the determination of the kation volumes in permutite (A., 1921, 
ii, 624). It is pointed out that the value found for the alkali ion is 
practically the same as that of the alkali atom. It is suggested 
that the alkali ions in permutite fill only a small amount of the 
space and have a large space to vibrate in. This great mobility 
is characteristic of permutite. The kation radii calculated by 
Giinther-Schulze are probably too large, for the new determinations 
of Fajans and Herzfeld and also those of Land6 are much smaller 
and lie very close to those calculated from the ionic mobility by 
Lorenz and Bom. J. F. S. 

The Velocity of Extension of Thin Layers of Oils on the 
Surface of a Sheet of Water. Paul Woog (Compt. rerid., 1922, 
174, 162—165).—For fatty oils, where all the molecules intervene, 
the velocity of extension is practically proportional to the ratio 
(the carboxyl groups of the glycerides+the double linkings+the 
acidity)/viscosity. In mineral oils, however, the velocity of 
extension depends only on the unsaturated molecules, which are 
few in number, and hence the viscosity plays an insignificant part. 
In mixtures of the two types of oil, the results depend on the relative 
proportions in which the active fatty oil and the comparatively 
inactive mineral oil are mixed. W. 6. 

High Pressiire Due to Adsorption. William D. Harkins 
and D. T. Ewing {Ohem, News, 1922, 124, 23—24, 31—35).—Of. 
this vol., ii, 123. J. F, S. 

Electro-adsorption as a Purely Chemical Process. I. M. 
Kolthoff {Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 35—44).—The author discusses 
electro-adsorption (adsorption of ions) and from the experi¬ 
mental results of Freundlich, Oden, and others shows that the 
process is strictly a chemical one. The adsorption of copper, lead, 
morphine, codeine, papaverine, atropine, ferricyanide, oxalate, 
chromate, and iodate ions by norit carbon confirms this view. 
It is shown that the adsorption isotherm can be deduced directly 
from the stoicheiometric relationships, if it is assumed that the 
electro-adsorption is a process in which a sparingly soluble sub¬ 
stance, contained in the adsorbent, is converted by the adsorbed 
ion into another sparingly soluble substance. The coefficient l/n 
of the adsorption isotherm bears a direct relationship to the valency 
of the reacting substances. If l/nia equal to a for a univalent ion, 
then it has the value a/2 for a bivalent ion and a/3 for a tervalent 
ion. This relationship is confirmed by the present experiments 
and by the earlier work of Freundlich and Od^n. The significance 
of the quantity of the adsorbent is explained by the characteristic 
constitution of its surface layer of particles. The active ion, which 
determines the charge in the surface layer, and in adsorption 
forms the insoluble salt, is present in this layer in far larger concen¬ 
tration than in the liquid. When equilibrium has been set up on 
the surface of a particle, then the concentration of the active ion, 
in contact with the excess of reacting ions, is small. In such a 
case, if fresh adsorbent is placed in the liquid, then the reacting ions 
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are again in contact with large concentrations of active ions, and 
the reaction commences anew. The general chemical theory in its 
relationships to coUoid chemistry is shortly discussed. J. F. S. 

Origin of the Charge of a Colloidal Particle and its Neutral¬ 
isation by Electrolytes. Jnanendra Nath Mukherjeb {Trans. 
Faraday 8oc., 1921, 16, Appendix, 103—115).—^The charge of a 
number of suspensoids has been shown to be due to the adsorption 
of a common ion and the nature of the chemical forces which cause 
this adsorption has been defined. The effect of the electrical charge 
of a surface (due to the disorption of ions) on ions of opposite sign 
has been theoretically investigated for the case when chemical 
action does not take place between the surface and the ion. It 
has been shown that the electrical forces are sufficiently strong to 
account for adsorption. The stability of the adsorption of an ion 
of opposite sign by electrical forces has been given a quantitative 
form, assuming that the charge of the surface consists of ions which 
can be treated as point charges widely separated from each other. 
Actual calculations justify this assumption. The reversal of the 
charge by electrical adsorption has been discussed. The following 
series of the adsorbability of kations by a negatively charged 
surface has been deduced from the theory: Th’*’*>Al*’*>Ba“> 
Sr**>Ca->Mg->H*>Cs->Rb*>K*>Na>Li*. This order is the 
same as that of the precipitating power of these ions for a 
number of suspensoids of widely differing chemical properties. 
Equations deduced from the theory agree satisfactorily with 
the experimental observations of Elissafoff (A., 1912, ii, 419) on 
electro-endosmosis. The chemical affinity of the surface atoms is 
not always negligible, and for this reason the series given above 
cannot be expected to hold in all cases. J. F. S. 

Electrical Theory of Adsorption. W. Harrison {Trans. 
Faraday Soc., 1921, 16, Appendix, 116—118).—A criticism of 
Mukherjee’s theory of adsorption (cf. preceding abstract). The 
author is of the opinion that the double layer consists of a surface 
of rigidly fixed atoms under continuous bombardment of positively 
and negatively charged ions, any particular point on the rigid 
surface becoming in turn negative, neutral, and positive, these 
conditions arising in any order. The observed contact difference 
is the average effect of these conditions. When several kinds of 
atoms are present in the solution, the average number of any one 
of them at the surface will depend on their concentration, valency, 
and mobility. The variation of contact difference from negative 
to neutral and positive was observed with cotton and aluminium 
sulphate near the neutral point {J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1911, 27, 
279; 1918, 34, 91). These variations occurred during the same 
experiment, the readings being direct measurements of E.M.F. 
developed hy filtration under pressure. J. F. S. 

Diffusion of Hydrogen through Iron and Platinum. 

Gbbhabd C. Schmidt and Th. LIJcke {Z. Physik, 1921, 8, 162— 
159).—^The diffusion of hydrogen through iron and platinum has 
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been investigated. A sheet of the metal was fixed between two 
glass vessels, hydrogen was electroljrtically generated on one side 
of the sheet and the potential on the other side measured over a 
period of time up to about twenty-four hours. The metal sheets 
were of various thicknesses. It is shown in the case of iron that 
the passage of the hydrogen through the metal is always indicated 
by a fall of potential. In the case of thin sheets, the fall of potential 
is observed as soon as the electrolysis commences; the fall of 
potential is rapid at first, and gradually becomes slower until, 
when the liberation of hydrogen has proceeded for some time, it 
becomes constant. With sheets of medium thickness (0*5—1*0 mm.) 
the fall of potential is gradual, and with sheets thicker than 1*0 mm. 
there is no fall of potential. On breaking the polarising current, the 
potential increases, the more quickly the thinner the metal. From 
this fact it is deduced that the hydrogen diffuses into the liquid. 
With thicker sheets, the increase of potential is slower, which is 
explained by the longer time required for the relatively large 
volume of hydrogen to diffuse into the liquid. Similar results are 
obtained in the case of platinum. The results show that the 
passage of hydrogen across platinum plates is a diffusion and not, 
as stated by Nemst and Lessing {Odtlinger Nachr.^ 1902, 146), due 
to small pores in the metal. The Nemst-Lessing rule was shown 
by them to hold for palladium and thin sheets of platinum, but not 
for thicker sheets of platinum. It is shown that the reason for 
the rule holding with palladium is that on account of the great 
power of palladium for absorbing hydrogen practically none is 
liberated from the other side, and consequently the condition of 
the rule is obtained. J. F. S. 

Dispersoid Analysis of Non-aqueous Systems. Wolfgang 
O sTWALD (Trans, Faraday Soc,, 1921, 16, Appendix, 89—93).— 
The author describes the preparation of membranes and jellies 
suitable for dispersoid analysis of solutions in alcohol of 97%, for 
both dialysis and diffusion experiments. The mercury sulphide 
alcosol, the preparation of which is explained, is an especially 
stable sol suitable for these tests. Solutions of dyes, resins, neutral 
salts, fatty acids, and soaps, as far as at present examined, produced 
by the spontaneous solution of these substances in 97% alcohol, 
are all molecular-dispersed, or contain, at any rate, molecular- 
dispersed particles in considerable proportions. Zein, the protein 
of maize which is soluble in alcohol, is also found to be dialysable. 

J. F. S. 

Solubility. III. Solubility of Metal Ammonia Salts in 
Salt Solutions. J. N. BrOnstbd and Agnes Pbteesen (J, Amer. 
CJiem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2265—2292; cf. A., 1920, ii, 536).—A long 
list of the solubilities of eighty-six cobalt, chromium, and rhodium ^ 
complex ammine salts in water at 0® and 20® is given in the paper. 
The solubilities of a large number of complex ammine salts of 
cobalt and chromium in solutions of potassium chloride, formate, 
chlorate, trichloroacetate, dichloroacetate, monochloroacetate, thio- 
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oyanate, hydroxide, nitrate, and phthalate; sodium chloride, 
sulphate, omorate, nitrate, formate, oxalate, and benzenesulphon- 
ate; magnesium sulphate and chloride; calcium formate, acetic 
acid; and mono-, di-, and trichloro-acetic acids of various concen¬ 
trations have been determined at 0°, In the preceding 
{hoc, ciL) it was shown that the expression log S/SQ=a(Ct^—SQ^) 
represents approximately the solubility changes of salts in hetero¬ 
ionic solvents up to about 0*ljY-solutions, when a is a constant 
which for uni-univalent salt systems has the value 1/3, C is the 
concentration of the solvent salt, Sq the solubility in water, and S 
that in the salt solution at the same temperature. The experi¬ 
mental data furnished for salts of the same type in the present 
paper agree approximately with the formula, and an equation of 
the same type is found for bivalent salts. The individual nature 
of the salts employed is more pronounced in the larger amount of 
material now presented and tends to obscure any numerical 
regularity in salt systems of promiscuous types. The experiments 
lead to the following rules. The influence of the solvent increases 
with increasing valency of the ion of the solvent salt, which, in the 
case of ter-bivalent salts, leads to an enormous increase of solubility, 
even on the addition of solvents of very low concentration. When 
both the dissolved and dissolving ions are of higher valency, the 
effect of the sign of the electric charge is very marked, producing 
the highest solubility values when the multivalent ions of solvent 
and solute are of different sign. The reason for the appearance of 
individuality in the solubility curves is to be sought partly in the 
hydration of the solvent and the solute, and partly in the fact 
that in these ions the mass is not to be regarded as a point, but 
as a particle of varying size bearing a number of electric charges 
of opposite signs, the algebraic sum of which gives the valency of 
the ion. It is probable that the size of the ion in the present cases 
will have an influence of considerable magnitude. J. F. S. 

Probability of Spontaneous Crystallisation of Supercooled 
Liquids. C. N. Hinshelwood and Harold Hartley (Phil, Mag,, 
1922, [vi], 43, 78—94).—The statistical investigation of the spon¬ 
taneous crystallisation of supercooled salol, phenol, p-toluidine, 
and o-nitrophenol leads to the following conclusions : In all these 
cases crystallisation is provoked by colloidal organic dust particles, 
the activity of which diminishes in general as the result of heating 
or ageing. The effectiveness of the dust particles depends on their 
radius. If this is equal to the radius of a small particle of the 
solid which should thermod 3 rnamically be in equilibrium with the 
supercooled liquid, then crystallisation occurs at once. If the radius 
is less than this, the supercooled liquid has an average life depending 
on the discrepancy between the equilibrium radius and the radius 
of the particles present. The magnitudes of these quantities are 
discussed. The results of crystalfisation experiments are given: 
16 sets of 70 tubes of salol were kept at 32*3° in a thermostat and 
the number which had crystallised at various times noted; similar 
results are recorded for 12 sets of 41 tubes of phenol at 18— 25 °; 
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8 sets of 122 tubes of ^-toluidine at 33*36—17*48® and 5 sets of 
130 tubes of o-nitrophenol at 38*72—31*1®. J. F. S, 

Structure of [Hanging] Drops of Mixed Liquid Crystals. 
0. Lehmann {Ann, Physik^ 1921, [iv], 66, 323—343).—^The structure 
of banging drops of liquid crystals of p-hydroxyphenetole and 
cholesteryl benzoate has been examined between parallel Nicols by 
means of the dichroic effects produced. A number of diagrams and 
descriptions of the structure observed are included in the paper. 

J. P. S. 

Subznicrons Visible in the Tyndall Cone to the Naked Eye. 

J. Tbaube and P. Klein {Kolloid Z,, 1922, 30, 19—20).—^When 
30 c.c. of 1/30000 iV^-lead nitrate solution are treated with 2 drops 
of A'/2-sodium carbonate solution in a rectangular vessel, stiired, 
and illuminated by a Tyndall cone, it is found that in forty to sixty 
seconds an extremely large number of small particles are visible by 
means of a hand lens. The particles are in violent and irregulsi 
motion. As the time of the existence of these particles increases 
more and more light is reflected from them, so that in about two 
minutes they are visible to the naked eye at a distance of 2 metres. 
It is held that the particles are crystals and are visible on account 
of .their rotation, which causes an intermittent reflexion of light 
from the crystal faces. The phenomenon is iiot produced by all 
concentrations of lead nitrate, NjlOWO is too concentrated and 
.N'/70000 is too dilute; the best concentration is that given above. 
The same phenomenon may be observed with very dilute solutions 
of calcium sulphate, calcium ammonium phosphate, barium sulphate, 
mercurous chloride, and lead chloride. J. F. S. 

Fibrous Structure of Hard Drawn Metal Wires. M. 

Ettisch, M. Polanyi, and K. Weissenberg {Z, 'physikal. Chem,, 
1921, 99, 332—337).—From the Jf-ray examination of hard and 
soft wires of copper, tungsten, iron, molybdenum, palladium, 
aluminium, silver, and zinc, it is shown that the crystallite in soft 
wires is arranged irregularly, whilst in hard wires it is arranged 
regularly. In the case of the metals with a space centred cubic 
lattice (tungsten, iron, molybdenum), it is found that only a single 
lattice plane lies in the section of the wire, namely, the plane (IJO), 
whilst in the case of the metals with a face centred cubic lattice 
(copper, palladium, and aluminium) two lattice planes lie in the 
section of the wire, namely, the planes (111) and (100). The 
crystallite arrangement in hard wires is termed a fibrous structure 
b^ause this arrangement was first observed in natural fibres such 
as ramie and silk. J. F. S. 

Molecular Structure of Amorphous Solids. G. V. Baman 
{Nature, 1922, 109, 138—139).—^In view of the fact that glass 
exhibits a very strong soatterm^ of light, its magnitude being of 
the order that might to expected u the arrangemwt of the molecules 
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was irregular, it is assumed that such is the case. If the arrange¬ 
ment of the molecules approximated to the crystalline state, the 
scattering of light would be merely that due to the thermal move¬ 
ments 01 the molecules, and would be much smaller. Careful 
microscopic examination failed to disclose any inclusions, to which 
the effect has previously been ascribed (Strutt, Proc. Roy. Soc.^ 
1919, [Al 95, 476). A. A. E. 

Action of Penetrating Radium Radiation on Inorganic 
and Bio-colloids. III. A. Feenau and Wo. Pauli (Kolloid Z., 
1922,30,6—13; cf. A., 1915, ii, 722; 1917, ii, 189).—A continuation 
of previously published work {loc. cit). In the present paper the 
influence of the radiation from a radium preparation equivalent to 
78*6 mg. of radium on gelatin, albumin, casein, acid albumin, and 
lecithin has been investigated. Of the radiation emitted by the 
radium preparation, only 25% of the hardest p-radiation and 99% 
of the y-radiation came in contact with the colloids. It is shown 
that the viscosity of a 0*99% solution of glutin from bone glue at 
35° falls rapidly at first under the infiuence of the radiation and 
then successively less rapidly, but in the presence of O’lA^-sodium 
chloride the fall in viscosity is much slower. The addition of 
O'Cl-AT-hydrochloric acid to 0*5% glutin solution causes at first a 
rapid fall in the viscosity, which becomes less rapid as the time 
increases. Under the action of the radiation, the rate of fall of 
the viscosity is still more rapid. The action of the radiation is 
analogous to the action of heat on glutin. Glutin jellies when 
exposed to the radiation liquefy, but the portion nearest the tube 
containing the radium sets to a solid, opaque mass which sticks to 
the tube and is insoluble in water, although soluble in alkali hydr¬ 
oxide. The coagulation of serum-albumin, which had been freed 
from globulin, by the radiation is found less rapid in the presence 
of sodium chloride, the retardation being greater the greater the 
concentration of the salt. The time required for coagulation of 
albumin depends on the concentration of the albumin; it decreases 
at first with increasing concentration, passes through a minimum 
at 0*5-—1*0% of albumin, and then increases. The action of the 
radiation on solutions of the sodium salts of acid albumin and 
casein is to displace the equilibrium toward the acid side, that is, 
to decrease the concentration of the hydroxyl ion. Thus an acid 
albuminate, prepared from serum-albumin, had a hydroxyl-ion 
concentration 1*66 X 10~W; after subjection to the radiation for 
a week the value was 1*57 x IQr^N, and after three weeks 3*62 x 
IQ-W, whilst sodium caseinate solution had the value 8*64 X 10“^, 
which became 1*19 X ID*"® after treatment with the radiation for a 
week. A solution of 3 grams of lecithin in 200 grams of water 
exhibited at 25°, under the action of the radiation, a gradual fall 
in viscosity, but scarcely any change in the hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion or in the specific conductivity. Similar resiSts are also found 
with a 0*2% emulsion of cholesterol. The results show that whilst 
albumins undergo considerable change under the action of radium 
radiation, this is not the case with lipoid emidsions. J. F. g. 
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Protective Colloids. XI. Carragheen as a Protective 
Colloid. I. General Colloid-chemical Investigation of the 
Extract of Irish Moss. A. Gutbieb and J. Hxtbeb {KoUoid Z., 
1922,30, 20—31; cf. A., 1921, ii, 537).—The method of preparation 
and properties of colloidal solutions prepared from Irish moss are 
described. Purified carragheen (30 grams) is placed in a litre of 
water at the ordinary temperature and kept until the swelling 
process is complete, then it is vigorously shaken for five hours. 
The mucilage is separated by pressing through linen. Several 
other preparations are described; the amount of dry colloid varies 
between 0*4400 gram and 0*2100 gram per 100 c.c. of mucilage, and 
the ash between 0*0246 and 0*0600. Dialysis reduces the amount 
of ash and removes the turbidity and the foul odour and raises the 
degree of dispersion. Carragheen solutions do not produce fungoid 
growths when kept, and it is therefore unnecessary to add stabilising 
agents. On keeping, the viscosity of a 0*55% mucilp<ge fell from 15*29 
to an approximately constant value of 7* 19 in thirty-three days. The 
rate of decrease in viscosity is rapid at first and subsequently much 
slower. The change in viscosity with ageing indicates the change 
of the mucilage to a more stable system. Boiling the mucilage 
reduces the viscosity by an amount which increases with the length 
of time of boiling. This indicates a change in the chemical con¬ 
stitution of the mucilage, but after filtration no further change- 
occurs on prolonged keeping. Heating therefore may be regarded 
as a hastened ageing and gives rise to stable colloidal solutions. 
The viscosity increases with increasing concentration, but the 
amoimt of increase is greater the higher the temperature employed 
in the preparation. Electrolytes have no unfavourable action on 
the mucilage, no coagulation or visible change being brought about 
except in the case of sodium hydroxide, where it becomes light 
brown in colour. Increasing concentration of hydrochloric acid, 
sodium hydroxide, and sodium chloride decreases the viscosity to 
values which approach a constant value as the concentration of the 
electrolyte increases. J. F. S. 

Protective Colloids. XI. Carragheen as Protective 
Colloid. II. Colloidal Silver. A. Gutbier, A. Wolf, and 
A. Kiess (Kolhid Z., 1922, 30, 31—35; cf. preceding abstract).— 
Extract of Irish moss prepared as indicated previously (loc, ciL) 
has been investigated as to its efficacy as a protecting colloid in the 
case of coUoidal silver. Before use, the mucilage is aged for a 
considerable time and thereby stabilised. Colloidal silver prepared 
in the presence of carragheen by hydrazine hydrate has colours 
varying from dark reddish-brown to brownish-yellow in transmitted 
light, depending on the concentration of the silver nitrate used. 
It is exceedingly stable and remains imchanged for two months, 
and may be evaporated to dryness on a water-bath to an almost 
black residue winch is completely reversible. On the other hand, 
evaporation in a vacuum over sulphuric acid yields a viscous paste 
which is not completely reversible, but yields a secondary system 
with water which is only stable in dilute solutions. Gouoidal 
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solutions of silver have been prepared in the presence of carragheen 
with a concentration of 17% of silver, but they were not very 
stable. Carragheen itself has a reducing action on silver nitrate 
and produces colloidal silver. This action is not complete, but the 
percentage of reduced silver increases with the dilution of the silver 
nitrate; thus iV^/lO-silver nitrate gives 8*98% of reduced silver, 
whilst ^/640-silver nitrate gives 58*54% of reduced silver, the 
amount of carragheen being the same in all cases. J. F. S. 

jUltra-violet Spectroscopical Studies on the Antagonistic 
Action of Salts in Organic Colloidal Solution. Tetsutaro 
Tadokoeo (»/. ColL Agric, Hokkaido Imp. TJniv.^ 1921, 10, 37 — 49; 
cf. A., 1918, ii, 432).—The effect of different salts on the degree of 
dispersion of organic colloidal solutions (egg-albumin, taka-diastase, 
blood-serum, and lettuce juice) was studied by observing the changes 
induced in their absorption spectra in the ultra-violet. Certain 
pairs of salts were shown to have antagonistic effects on dispersion. 
Ultramicroscopic observations confirmed the conclusions drawn 
from the spectroscopical observations. G. W. R. 

The Importance of Imbibition for some Biochemical 
Problems. M. Richter-Quittner (Biochem. Z., 1921, 121, 
273—292).—By means of the Zsigmondy-Haen ultra-filtration 
apparatus, the author has examined the influence of electrolytes 
and non-electrolytes on the velocity of ultra-filtration of various 
dispersoid systems, for example, sera, for substances which inhibit 
imbibition will accelerate filtration. All potassium salts, heavy 
metal salts, urea, and sugar inhibit, whilst other kations favour 
imbibition. For anions the Hofmeister series holds good. H. K. 

pReversal of Phases in Emulsions and Precipitation of 
Suspensoids by Electrolytes. Shanti Swarupa Bhatnagar 
{Trans. Faraday Soc., 1921, 16, Appendix, 27—31).—A study of 
the reversal of phase in oil-water emulsions in the presence of pure 
soaps by electroljiies (cf. T., 1920, 117, 542), and the precipitation 
of arsenic sulphide sols by lithium chloride (Mukherjee, J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1915, 37, 2030). It is shown that the power of ions in 
reversing the phases in oil-water emulsions in the presence of soap 
follows the order: Al’’* > Cr’“ > Ni** >Pb*’ > Ba” > Sr’* >Ca*’. The 
amount of electrolyte required varies with different soaps but the 
order of the different electafolytes remains the same. The greater 
the dilution, that is, the distance between the oil particles in an 
emulsion, the larger the amount of a multivalent ion required to 
bring about reversal of the phases. Some measurements are given 
of the effect of diluting milk on the rate of coagulation by mlute 
sulphuric acid. It is shown that the greater the dilution the larger 
is the concentration of acid required to bring about an immediate 
coagulation. Soaps are regarded as exerting a protective action 
on oil-water emukions, and it is shown that the protective action 
follows the order: potassium stearate>sodium stearate>sodium 
and potassium oleate> potassium oleate> sodium oleate. 


J. F. S* 
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Peptisation and Precipitation. N. G. Chattebji and N. B. 
Dear (Trans, Faraday Soc., 1921, 16, Appendix, 122—127). — Silver 
chloride, silver chromate, calcium silicate, cupric fluoride, and 
barium sulphate when precipitated in the presence of glycerol or 
concentrate sucrose solutions are not peptised. The hydroxides 
of iron, nickel, cobalt, thorium, and mercury may be ^ptised bv 
adding an Alkaline hydroxide to the solutions of salts of these metals 
in the presence of glycerol or concentrated sucrose solution. In the 
case of gold or uranium salts, ammonium hydroxide should be used 
instead of sodium hydroxide. In these cases, peptisation can only 
be brought about if the alkali is added to the mixture of the salt 
and glycerol, but precipitation takes place if the solution of the salt 
is added to the mixture of glycerol and alkali. These results are 
supported by conductivity measurements. The major portion of 
the hydroxides of aluminium, chromium, lead, mercury, and copper, 
when dissolved in sodium or potassium hydroxide, exists as a colloid, 
whilst zinc hydroxide mainly forms a zincoxide, as shown b^ con¬ 
ductivity experiments. Similarly, the hydroxides of aluminium, 
iron, and chromium form colloidal solutions in acetic acid, whilst 
zinc hydroxide forms zinc acetate. The transformation of the 
blue hydroxide of copper to the black variety and that of the blue 
hydroxide of cobalt to the pink form are changes of the same type, 
and are almost equally effected by different catalysts. The hydr¬ 
oxides of aluminium, chromium, and zinc respectively are adsorbed 
bv ferric hydroxide when the latter is precipitated in the presence 
of solutions of the hydroxides of these metals in potassium hjdroxidc. 

A Kinetic Precipitation Measurer. Wo. Ostwald and 
F.-V. VON Hahn (Kolloid Z,, 1922, 30, 62—70).—Two new preci¬ 
pitation measures are described, which permit of the precipitation 
process and the peptisation of colloidal solutions being studied 
kinetically. The one instrument, the two-limbed measurer, is 
based on the principle of level difference in communicating tubes, 
and the change of this difference due to decrease of density of one 
liquid by the sedimentation of the disperse phase contained in it. The 
second apparatus, the single-limbed measurer, depends on the rise of 
the seal liquid column of an enclosed gaseous volume, through change 
in the density of the seal liquid in cpnsequence of ^e precipitation 
of the disperse phase which it centals. A number of examples of 
the use of these instruments in the kinetic measurement of the 
precipitation processes of typical sols are given. J. F. S. 

Distribution of certain Drugs between Immiscible Solvents. 
Vf . 0. Embry and C. D. Wright (J, Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1921, 43, 
2323—2335).—Distribution experiments between water and chloro¬ 
form have been carried out with caffeine, antipyrine and p-acetoi^- 
acetanilide. It is shown that the most suitable temperature for the 
Extraction of caffeine from water by chloroform is the ordinary 
temperature, although a change of temperature from 12® to 40® only 
reduces the amount recover^ from water by a single extraction 
from 96*3% to 93*2%. The distribution is the more favourable to 
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tile dhlorofarm the more dilute the aqueous solution. The effect of 
small concentrations of sodium hydroxide, sodium acetate, sulphuric 
acid, sodium salicylate, sucrose, alcohol, and citric acid on the 
distribution of caffeine between water and chloroform has been 
examined at 26®. The presence of sulphuric acid leads to a less 
efficient extraction of the caffeine, whilst sodium salicylate reduces 
the amount extracted from 96% to 20*7%, due in all probability 
to the formation of a molecular compounci between caffeine and 
sodium salicylate. The solubility of caffeine in water, and aqueous 
solutions of sulphuric acid (N), citric acid (N), potassium bromide 
(N) and (2-5.^), sodium salicylate (N) and (0*1^), sodium benzoate 
(N) and (0*1^) has been determined at 26®. The solubility in grams 
per 100 c.c. of solvent is 2*071 in water, 3*366 in sulphuric acid, 
6*411 in citric acid, 2*136 and 2*035 respectively in potassium 
bromide, 22*22 and 4*921 respectively in sodium saKcylate, and 
16*27 and 3*422 respectively in sodium benzoate. The solubility 
determinations and cryoscopic measurements of mixtures of caffeine 
with sodium salicylate and sodium benzoate respectively confirm 
the complex salt formation with these salts. Distribution experi¬ 
ments of caffeine between absolute chloroform and water, N- 
sulphuric acid, JV-potassium bromide, 0*liV^-sodium salicylate, and 
0*l.A7^-sodium benzoate have been made at 25°. It is shown that 
potassium bromide has but little effect on the partition, whilst 
sodium salicylate reduces the amount of caffeine recovered from the 
water solutions by the greatest amount. The distribution of 
antipyrine shows that there is no tendency to the formation of 
double salts with sodium salicylate, but, on the other hand, there is 
a far greater depression in the percentage of antipyrine extracted 
from i^-sulphuric acid, when compared with that from pure water 
solution, due presumably to difference in basicity. In the case of 
p-acetoxyacetanilide, somewhat lower distribution ratios are 
obtained than for either caffeine or antip 3 aine. The solubility of 
p-acetoxyacetanilide in water at 26® is found to be 0*239 gram per 
100 c.c. of water, and in chloroform at the same temperature 3*260 
grams in 100 c.c. of chloroform. J. F. S. 

Theory of the Liesegang Rings. Martin H. Fischer and 
Georg D. McLaughlin {Kdloid Z,, 1922, 30, 13—16).—It is 
shown that Liesegang rings are only observed when a liquid phase 
is present; they may be formed when two dissolved substances, 
which react with one another, are brought together in the presence 
of a third insoluble substance; the formation of the rings occurs on 
the side of the solution of lower concentration, the rings tend to 
increase in thickness from the commencement of their formation and 
during the growth tend to pass from the originally liquid and amorph - 
ous condition to the solid and crystalline form. All substances 
which give satisfactory Liesegang rings are impermeable toward 
molecularly dissolved substances, and consequently it would seeih 
unlikely that after the formation of the first ring a second and third 
ring could be formed. The view is put forward that true semi- 
permeabb media are solvated and when these become less solvated 
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holes ap^ar through which the dissolved substance can diffuse aistd 
so go to form a second ring, J, F, S, 

Thermodynamical Theory of Explosions. I and 11. 8m 

J. B. Hbndbeson and H. R. Hass4 (Proc. Boy. Soc., 1922, [-4], 100, 
461—482).—theoretical paper in which calculations are made of 
the maximum temperature and pressure of an explosion in a closed 
vessel, also the calculation of the curve of reversible adiabatic 
expansion of the products, and incidentally the ideal indicator 
diagram. The calculations are applied to a gun, in which the varia¬ 
tion with time of the volume of the chamber, of the composition of 
the products, and the temperature and pressure of explosion are 
worked out and the value of the maximum pressure determined. 
The maximum temperature obtained with Mark I cordite is 3210®, 
and with MD cordite 2870®,* whilst the maximum pressure of Mark I 
cordite is 8370 atmospheres or 66*1 tons/sq. in. ^ J. F. S. 

Equation for the Velocity of Reaction of H 3 rdrogen Peroxide 
and Potassium Permanganate. Jan Zawibzki {Boczniki 
Chemji^ 1921,1,135—139).—iVom the measurements of Baeyer and 
Villiger (A., 1900, ii, 719) on the course of the reaction between 
hydrogen peroxide and potassium permanganate, the author 
calculates that the time law of this reaction i^ expressed by the 
differential equation^ dx *The velocity 
coefficient is calculated for —16° and +16® and the 

values 0*119 and 0*379 respectively are obtained. From these, the 
temperature coefficient of the velocity constant is found to be 
1*452. J. F. S. 

The Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. 11. The 
Velocity of Saponification of the Ethyl Esters of some Mono- 
substituted Benzoic Acids. Albert Eric Cashmore, Hamilton 
McCombie, and Harold Archibald Scarborough (T., 1922, 121, 
243—253). 

Influence of Temperature on the Velocity of Interpene¬ 
tration of Solids. H. Weiss and P. Henry (Compt, rend., 1922, 
174, 292—294; cf. A., 1920, ii, 646; 1921, ii, 561).—From a study 
of the velocity of solution of silver antimonide, AgjSb, in solid silver 
at different temperatures in the case of a silver-antimony alloy 
containing 14% of antimony, it is shown that the velocity is pro¬ 
portional to the temperature, being expressed by the equation 
v=Ka^j where T is the absolute temperature and, in this case, 
A:= 4 * 17 x 10 “ 12 , and a=l*0324. W. G. 

The Mechanism of Catalytic Hydrogenation. A. Skita 
(Ber,t 1922, 55, [JB], 139—143).—^In a recent communication, 
WiUstatter and Wald^hmidt-Leitz (A., 1921, ii, 186) have pointed 
out the necessity of priming the platinum catalyst with oxygen 
during the course of hydrogenations and have advanced the hypo¬ 
thesis that a platinum peroxide or oxide is intermediately formed. 
This suggestion is quite consonant with the author’s repeated 
observation that the activity of the catalyst produced in zitu is 
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superior to that of the pro-formed agent, since the experimwtal 
conditions do not guarantee the complete absence of oxygen. 
Comparative experiments with a platinum catalyst produced in 
situ do not show any difference in the rate of hydrogenation of 
pulegone or cw-p-xylidine when every trace of oxygen is excluded 
and when special precautions to this end are not observed; the 
formation oi a peroxide as catalyst cannot therefore be assumed 
in these cases. i\irther, if the platinum catalyst is in reality a 
peroxide, its oxygen must liberate iodine from potassium iodide, 
and hydrogenation must be impossible in the presence of the salt. 
It is found, however, that phenol is reduced smoothly to cyclo- 
hexanol at 40° in the presence of potassium iodide. On the other 
band, the addition of potassium iodide completely inhibits the 
reduction of phenol or (w-jp-xylenol at the atmospheric temperature, 
whereas in its absence they are transformed readily into cyclo- 
hexanol and 1: 4:‘dimethylcyc\ohexan-2-oli b. p. 179°, respectively. 
Reduction occurs quantitatively but slowly if the mixtures are 
heated at 60°. At the higher temperature, it appears, therefore, 
impossible that hydrogenation should depend on the formation 
of a platinum peroxide. It has not yet been elucidated whether 
the failure of the action at the atmospheric temperature is due 
to the inactivation of a platinum peroxide or to poisoning of the 
catalyst. H. W. 

The Mechanism of Catalytic Action in the Hydrolysis of 

Fats. E. Beiner and (Mllb) A. Trampler (Helv, Chim, Acta, 
1922, 5, 18—^20).—^The product obtained by the sulphonation of 
phenylacetic acid is inferior to hydrochloric or sulphuric acid as a 
catalyst in the hydrolysis of ethyl acetate in homogeneous solution. 
It thus appears that the presence of a common group in catalyst 
and substrate does not confer any supplementary chemical activity 
on the former. In Twitchell’s and similar catalysts, the activity 
of the sulphonic group is diminished by the presence of the aliphatic 
radicle, but this effect is more than compensated by the greater 
mutual solubility caused by the two similar groups. H. W. 

Conclusions from the Spherical Form of the Simplest 
Atom. L. Zehnder {PhysikaL Z,, 1922, 23, 63—65).—A 
theoretical paper of a highly speculative character, in which, on 
the basis of a spherical primordial atom, an atomic ether, the 
atoms of which have a mass of about one-millionth that of hydrogen, 
elasticity, and gravitational forces, the author draws a number of 
conclusions respecting the atomic weight of helium, the structure 
of the carbon atom, and the subdivision of organic compounds into 
three classes, aliphatic, aromatic, and carbohydrates. J. F. S. 

A New Model of the Nucleus. Maximilia]^ Camillq Keu- 
RURGSR (Z. phy^ikdl. Ohm-, 1921, 99, 464—473).—^Previous 
speculations (of. A,, 1921, ii, 479) are extended by the consideration 
of fsediydrogen particles, of mass 1. The disintegration series of 
thorium* uranium, and actinium are considered on the basis of this 
hypothesis. J. R. p. 
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Structure of the Atomic Nucleus. 0. Chwolson (Z. Physih ^ 
1921, 7, 268—^284).— A. theoretical paper in which an attempt is 
made to deduce the structure of the atomic nucleus. It is main¬ 
tained that any hypothesis of the structure of the atomic nucleus 
must conform to the following: (1) the mass of the atomic nucleus 
is practically the same as that of the atom, (2) the positive charge, 
of the nucleus is eJV’, where —c is the charge of the electron, 
and N the atomic number of the corresponding element, (3) the 
atomic weight is roughly Jtf=2jSr, (4) in the case of hydrogen 
M:=2N is not true, and (5) the hypothesis must not be in conmct 
with Bohr’s hypothesis. As the basis of the present hypothesis, 
the author assumes that the volume densitv, 8, of electricity of 
both signs is a constant I'hat a given charge, Ey irrespective 
of its sign, has the same volume, v^SfE, Prom this it is shown 
that the atomic nucleus cannot easily be represented as a sphere 
built up of spherical particles, and the assumption is made that it 
is cylindrical and is built up of disks. This conception is strictly 
in keeping with the relatively large volume of the nucleus in com¬ 
parison with that of the electron. It is further assumed that the 
positive elementary disk is identical with the helium nucleus and 
the a-particle. The elementary positive disk is termed the “ penta- 
lon.” Negative electricity consists of spherical electrons and 
positive electricity of disk-shaped pentalons. If — e is the charge 
of an electron, the charge of the pentalon is e'=2e; the mass 
of the pentalon is m'=4. The order number of the pentalon 
N' is N'=JV+1, where N is the atomic number of the element. 
The atomic nucleus is a disk or cylinder made up of pentalons, 
between each pair of which is a disk of negative electricity, of 
charge —c, equal to that of an electron. The disk of negative 
electricity is termed a “ piezo-electron ” and its order number is 
JV"=N--2. The atomic nucleus of an element of atomic number 
N consists of N—1 pentalons and N—2 piezo-electrons; these 
2N—3 disks form a cylinder which has no interstices. The charge 
of the nucleus is E={N--l)2e—{N’—2)e=Ne, Calculating from 
the above, it is shown that the radius of the pentalon is 69*9«, 
where 8 is the radius of the electron, and the thickness, Z>, is 
0*00054505; the radius of the piezo-electron is also 69*95, and the 
thickness is half that of the pentalon. The pentalon has a mass 
which is 7340 times that of the electron. The thickness D{N) of 
the nucleus of an element of atomic number N is 2)(N)=(N-~l)/>+ 
(N-2)D/2=(3N-4)i>/2 and the mass, Jtfi==4(N~l)+2(N-2)== 
2N. The hypothesis is compared with the Bohr hypothesis, and 
found not to conflict with it. The hydrogen nucleus on the basis 
of the hypothesis is shown to be built up of one pentalon and one 
piezo-electron, both of double thickness and of reduced radii in 
the ratio 1; V2. That is, the hvdrogeu nucleus is three times as 
thick as the helium nucleus, and has a radius 49*55 and a thickness 
0*0016355. J. F. 8. 

Att^pt [to Find] a Physical Basis for Atomic Radiation, 
E, Gshbokb (Z. Physikt 1921, 6, 400^-«402).—^The author imagines 

8*—2 
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tilie electroHB surrounding an atomic nucleus as riMS round the 
nucleus and not as spheres rotating in an orbit round the nucleus. 
The ring form of the electron has the same mass, volume, and 
surface as the spherical electron, and is to be regarded as a spacial 
isotope of the spherical electron. If for any reason the ring electron 
changes its diameter, a change in the ether must also occur, and 
this change in the ether gives rise to emission or adsorption; 
emission when the ring reduces its diameter and absorption when 
the diameter increases. The change in the diameter of the ring 
consists in the displacement of the ether over the space between 
the initial and final positions of the ring. The mechanism of this 
process is visualised as follows. An atomic ether, Ey the atoms of 
which are arranged in a space lattice, is assumed. The sp^e 
lattice has spherical symmetry in the neighbourhood of a positive 
atomic nucleus. Between the atoms of Ey a magnetic ether, M, is 
assumed, which in comparison with E can be regarded as a con¬ 
tinuum. The atomic ewier, Ey is the carrier of electric forces and 
is named the electric ether. The magnetic ether can spread out 
in stream lines (magnetic field lines), wWlst the electric ether cannot 
spread out in the same way, but may change the shape of its space 
lattice. The sudden change of the space lattice, due to a change 
in diameter of the ring electron, occasions vibrations in the ether 
atoms which are transmitted to neighbouring ether atoms, and 
when the transmission of the vibration extends outside the ring 
emission of radiation results. Absorption results when incoming 
vibrations increase the kinetic energy of the ring electron, that is, 
increase its velocity and so increase its diameter. It is therefore 
not the ring electron which makes the spring at each energy step, 
but the E ether which is displaced by the thickness of a ring electron. 
The generator of light and Rontgen radiation in the material atom 
is, therefore, not a vibrating electron, but the whole system of ether 
atoms between two radii, B and r, swinging in a pendulum-like 
manner. The frequency, v, of the vibrations of the ether atoms is 
given by the ether between the radii B and r, and is proportional 
to the thickness and inversely proportional to the square of the 
length, that is, v ^ B—r/Br^l/r—l/B. J. F. S. 

Condition of Motion of Molecules in Space. J. B5esek£n, 
Chr. VAN Loon, Derx, and P. Hermans {Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. 
Amaterdarriy 1922, 24, 198—204).—^A theoretical paper in which it 
is shown that atoms which are not directly bound to one another 
exercise a mutual action on other atoms in the same molecule. 
Saturated non-cyclic molecules execute, among others, movements 
in which the parts of the molecule revolve in opposite directions, 
or with different velocities round the single bonds as axes. In the 
case of non-uniformly loaded molecules, that is, practically all 
molecules except those of hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, ethane, 
hexachloroethane, and similar molecules, the movements are 
irregular, because the most stable position of the atoms will be 
pasfi^ most frequently. In the saturated cyclic molecules with 
s|x or seven atoms, the ring-forming atoms are not fixed in one 
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plane, but lie in a curved surface which travels through space in 
undulatory movements; the atoms in this surface are under no 
tension. J. F. S. 

Transition Elements and the Octet Theory: A New 
Arrangement of the Rare Earth Elements in the Periodic 
Classification. R. G. W. Norbish {Ghent. Nem, 1922, 124, 
16—22).—theoretical paper in which the author considers the 
fourth postulate of Langmuir’s octet hypothesis from the point 
of view of valency and colour of the ions produced in solutions of 
salts of the metals. A new arrangement of the periodic system 
is drawn up, which has as its basis that the transition elements 
and the rare earth metals have a variable electronic structure as 
far as the outermost shell of electrons is concerned. It is shown 
that the elements which yield coloured kations can all be grouped 
together in a rectangle which extends from groups 4A to 1£ and 
from series IV to VI. These elements are assumed to possess the 
variable electronic structure. The rare earth metals which give 
coloured kations are sharply cut off from those which give colour¬ 
less kations by this rectangle. The existing data concerning the 
characteristic infra-red frequency, the latent heat of vaporisation, 
‘ the compressibility, and the magnetic susceptibility are tabulated 
with the periodic arrangement, and it is shown that these properties 
maintain a more or less high value inside the rectangle but fall off 
sharply on either side of it. The elements inside the rectangle 
(exclu^ng copper, silver, gold, and zirconium) are paramagnetic, 
whilst to the right of the rectangle all the elements except tin, 
which is feebly paramagnetic, are diamagnetic and those to the 
left of the rectangle are either feebly paramagnetic or diamagnetic. 
It appears that the magnetic susceptibility and colour are de¬ 
pendent on the presence of an incomplete subsidiary ring in the 
atom. J. F. S. 

Radii of the Alkali Metals and the Alkali Metal Ions. 

Richard Lorenz (Z. Physik, 1921, 6, 271—276).—^A theoretical 
paper in which the author has discussed the values previously 
obtained for the atomic radii (A., 1921, ii, 191) and the space filling 
of the atoms concerned. A new table of the atomic radii, ionic 
radii, and the space filling of the alkali metals and alkali metal 
ions has been drawn up which is based on the present discussion 
and recent work of other investigators. J. F, S. 

A Lecture Experiment for Demonstrating the Dependence 
of the Antiseptic Action of Mercury Compounds on the 
Degree of Ionisation. G. Joachimoglu (Biochem, Z., 1921, 
121,. 269—^261).—^The fermentation of dextrose by yeast with the 
visible production of carbon dioxide in fermentation tubes affords 
a means of demonstrating the antiseptic influence of mercuric ions. 
Addition of mercuric chloride inhibits fermentation completely, 
but repression of the ionisation by addition of sodium chloride 
mves a moderate evolution of carbon dioxide. Mercuric wanide 
has practically no inhibiting influence. H. K. 
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The Steric Formula of the Molecule of Water. Jean 
Piccard (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 72—74).—It is only possible 
to explain certain physical properties of water if it is assumed that 
the centre of gravity of the positive charges of the molecule does 
not coincide with that of the negative charges. This asymmetry 
of the charges might result from the inequality in the distances of 
the two hydrogen atoms from the oxygen atom or by such a dis¬ 
position of the hydrogen atoms that the valencies uniting them 
to the oxygen atom are disposed at an angle other than 180°. 
There is, however, no evidence in favour of the first supposition. 
A consideration of oxonium salts, on the other hand, shows that 
in them the co-ordinative valency of oxygen is three, and that the 
oxygen atom may be regarded as placed in the centre of an equi¬ 
lateral triangle with its valencies directed towards the apexes and 
therefore inclined to one another at an angle of 120°. An explan¬ 
ation is thus given for the observation that only those carbon- 
oxygen heterocyclic rings are stable in which the total number 
of atoms is five or six. Thus, for example, if the valencies of 
carbon form an angle of 109° 28' with one another and those of 
oxygen an angle oi 120 °, the mean deviation in a cyclic system 
composed of three carbon and three oxygen atoms is only 2° 38' 
whereas in cycZohexane the mean deviation is 5° 16'. H. W. 

Electrolytic Concentration of Aqueous Solutions of Nitric 
Acid. I. Henry Jermain Maude Creighton {J. Franklin 
Inst., 1922,193, 89—95).—^When a solution of nitric acid is electro¬ 
lysed in a cell in which the anode and cathode are separated by a 
porous diaphragm, concentration of the acid occurs through electro¬ 
lytic decomposition of water and at the same time the concentration 
of the acid in the anolyte is increased at the expense of that in the 
catholyte on account of the different migration velocities of the 
hydrogen and nitrate ions. The acid in the catholyte is further 
reduced by reduction to nitrogen oxides, hydroxylamine, or ammonia 
according to the nature of the cathode metal. Experiments were 
made in which 70—71% nitric acid was electrolysed in a diaphragm 
cell using platinum electrodes, and provision was made for returning 
the gaseous nitrogen oxides formed in the anolyte chamber back 
to the catholyte chamber. The current used was 6—8 amperes and 
the E.M,F. 3*0—6*5 volts. It was found possible thus to increase 
the concentration of acid in the anolyte chamber to 99-65% HNO 3 . 
The porous cylinder used underwent considerable disintegration in 
the process. [See further J. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1922, 172a.] 

E. H. R. 

Preparation of Silicic Acid and Tungsten Hydroxide Sols 
by means of Hildebrand Cells. M. Ke5gbr {Kolloid Z., 1922, 
30, 16—18).—By the electrolysis of a 1-5% solution of sodium silicate 
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between a meronry cathode and a platinum anode in a Hildebrand 
cell sols of silicio acid are obtained which do not gelatinise until 
they have been kept for four weeks. A 6% solution gelatinises 
as soon as the solution becomes neui^al. The electrolysis is started 
with a current of 0*65 ampere, but this steadily falls as the process 
proceeds, and in ninety minutes has reached the value 0*12 ampere. 
After one hundred and ten minutes^ electrolysis, the solution has a 
neutral reaction toward litmus. In the case of the 6% solution, 
the gelatinisation proceeds so rapidly that the waves occasioned 
by stirring are often reproduced in the gel, which is usually as 
clear as glass. Electrolysis of a 30% solution of water glass causes 
silica to separate on the anode. Electrolysis of a 2% solution of 
sodium tungstate, using the apparatus named above with a silver 
anode, rapidly produces the hy^osol of tungsten hydroxide. The 
removal of alkali may be hastened by the cautious addition from 
time to time of a little hydrochloric acid, but in no* circumstances 
may the neutral point be passed. Should the solution become 
acid, blue tungsten compounds are produced. The tungsten 
hydroxide hydrosols are clear and transparent, but of a deep brown 
colour, which in dilute solutions is yellowish-brown. They are 
coagulated by potassium chloride to form a black powder which 
resembles the lower oxides of tungsten. J. F. S. 

Influence of Tungstic Acid on the Gelatinisation of Silicic 
Acid in Concentrated Hydrochloric Acid Solutions. M. 

Kr^geb (Kolloid Z,, 1922, 30, 18—19).—The time required for 
the gelatinisation of silicic acid in the presence of tungstic acid by 
hydrochloric acid has been investigated. The solution consisted 
in each case of 7 c.c, of a solution of sodium silicate containing 33’7% 
of silica, to which had been added volumes of a 10% solution of 
sodium tungstate varying from 0*5 c.c. to 15 c.c., the total volume 
in each case being made up to 22 c.c. Nine c.c. of 9'77N-hydro- 
chloric acid were added in each case and the time required for 
complete gelatinisation was noted. The time-tungstic acid con¬ 
centration curve passes through a minimum at 1 c.c. of tungstic 
acid and a maximum at 2*5 c.c. of tungstic acid and then falls 
continuously. J. F. S. 

Frequency of the Electrons in the Neon Atom. Laurence 
St. C. Broughall (PhiL Mag,, 1922, [vi], 43, 339—344).—A 
mathematical paper in which the frequency, angular velocity, 
and linear velocity of the electrons in the neon atom have been 
calculated on the assumption that the electrons do not radiate 
energy under normal conditions. The following numerical results 
are recorded: Frequency of the electrons about the axis XX\ 
713=0-73x10^®; frequency about YT' and ZZ', 7i'=l-00x 10^®; 
angular velocity about XX\ 0)3=4-68x10^® rad./sec.; angular 
velocity about Y Y' and ZZ', o)'=6-28 X10^® rad./sec.; instantaneous 
linear velocity of the outer electrons about XX\ t;3=2-98xl0® 
cm./sec.; instantaneous linear velocity of the outer electrons about 
YY' and ZZ', t;'=4-08 X10® cm./sec,; instantaneous linear velocity 
of the inner electrons about YY* and Z^'=3-83xlO® cm./sec^ 
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The value of v is small when compared with the velwity of light, 
in consequence of which it follows that no appreciable error is 
oommitt^ in not correcting for the variation of mass with velocity 
according to the equation where c is the velocity 

of light. J. F. S. 

Crystal Structures of the Alkali Haloids. I. Ralph W. G. 
Wyokopf {J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1921, 11, 429-^34).— 
From data as to the ciystalline structure of the alkali haloids 
obtained from powder photographs and on the assumption that 
the unit cell consists of four molecules, it is held by the author 
that there are only two possible arrangements of the molecules 
within the unit cell, namely, the sodium chloride arrangement 
and the zinc sulphide arrangement. The geometrical considerations 
involved and the method of calculating the nature of the diffrac¬ 
tion effects to be expected are given elsewhere (Wyckoff and 
Posnjak, following abstract). A closer accord of the normal decline 
of intensity of reflection with the spacing of the reflecting planes 
as observed in experiments on sodium chloride and similar crystals 
is obtained by assuming the intensity to be proportional to the 
2*35 power of the spacing instead of the simple square. Experi¬ 
mental determinations of the intensity for a few of the principal 
lines of the spectrum were compared with the intensities calculated 
with alternative assumption of the two groupings above mentioned. 
The results agreed with the assumption of the sodium chloride 
grouping in the case of sodium bromide, sodium iodide, potassium 
bromide, potassium iodide, and rubidium chloride. Caesium 
bromide and caesium iodide have a similar structure to caesium 
chloride, which has been shown to be body-centred (Davey and 
Wick, Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 403). G. W. R. 

Crystal Structure of Ammonium Platinichloride. Ralph 
W. G. Wyckoff and Eugen Posnjak {J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 
30, 2292—2309).—The crystal structure of ammonium platini¬ 
chloride has been determined by a general method which is based 
on the theory of space groups. It is shown that crystals of am¬ 
monium platinichloride have a structure which is analogous to 
that commonly assumed for fluorspar, in which the PtClg groups 
occupy the positions of the calcium in fluorspar or crystals and the 
NH 4 groups the positions of the fluorine. The unit crystal cell 
has a side 9*843 X10”® cm. The only assumption made which is 
not required in the ordinary determination of the wave-length of 
Z-rays from a reflection spectrum is that the four hydrogen atoms 
of the ammonium radicle are exactly alike, with this exception, 
that in attempting to place the chlorine atoms with accuracy, it 
was assumed that atoms scatter Z-rays in an amount which is 
roughly proportional to their atomic numbers and that in a lattice 
arrangement of atoms the intensities of reflection follow quanti¬ 
tatively the order of l/{h^-\-k^-\-P). J. F. S. 

Revision of the Atomic Weight of Glucinum. Analysis of 
Glucinum Chloride. 0. HOnigschmii) and L. Birckenbach 
(Ben, 1922 , 55, [B], 4 —12).—The ratios BeCl^:2Ag and 
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BeCl^: 2AgCl have been determined in the same manner as used 
previously in the determination of the atomic weight of bismuth 
(Hdnigschmid and Birckenbach, A., 1921, ii, 646). As mean result 
of all analyses, the value 61=9*018 is adopted, this figure being 
about 1 % lower than that assigned by the International Commission. 

Technical glucinum carbonate is converted into the basic acetate 
and purified from iron compounds by repeated crystallisation from 
glacial acetic acid. The purified acetate is sublimed and converted 
into the nitrate. The solution of the latter in water is treated 
with an excess of ammonium carbonate and filtered from any 
undissolved aluminium compounds; the glucinum carbonate is 
subsequently precipitated by boiling the filtrate, and is finally 
converted into the oxide by calcination in a platinum dish in an 
electrically heated furnace. The pure oxide is transformed into 
the chloride by ignition with carbon in a current of ghlorine. The 
apparatus used is identical with that described previously (Zoc. ct<.). 
Great caution is needed in the quantitative decomposition of 
glucinum chloride by water. 

Glucinum chloride has df 1*8995. H. W. 

Inorganic Luminescence Phenomena. IV. Preparation 
of Pure Magnesium Sulphide and its Phosphorescence. 
II. Phosphorescent Magnesium Sulphides. Erich Tiedb 
and Friedrich Richter (J5er., 1922, 55, [JB], 69—74).—The 
specimens of magnesium sulphide described previously (A., 1916, 
ii, 619) were not sufficiently pure to allow definite conclusions to 
be drawn with respect to the capacity of the substance to phos¬ 
phoresce. Pure magnesium sulphide has now been prepared by 
the ignition of magnesium oxide or, preferably, of anhydrous 
magnesium sulphate in a current of nitrogen laden with carbon 
disulphide vapour. The compound is not phosphorescent, but 
becomes so by suitable additions of manganese, bismuth, or anti¬ 
mony, the optimal amount of metal for 1 gram of sulphide being 
0*001—0*002 gram of manganese as sulphate or chloride, 0*0024 
gram of bismuth as the basic nitrate, and 0*0013 gram of antimony 
as potassium antimonyl tartrate. The main band of emission of 
phosphorescent light in the case of magnesium sulphide containing 
manganese lies in the red, approximately between 616 and 766 ft/A 
with a maximum at 720 ft/x. The intensity at the atmospheric 
temperature for metal content from 0*00023-^*004 gram is almost 
constant and not markedly dependent on wide variations of tem¬ 
perature and duration of ignition. The duration of the phos¬ 
phorescence is small. Magnesium sulphide containing bismuth 
exhibits an intensely blue phosphorescence which is excited by 
daylight or arc or mercury-vapour light. The band lies between 
430 and 660 /x/x with a maximum at 466 /x/x. Specimens of mag¬ 
nesium sulphide containing antimony have a delicate, yellow colour 
and a persistent, intensely yellowidi-green phosphorescence after 
excitation by daylight or arc or mercury-vapour light, or, particu¬ 
larly, by exposure to cathode rays. The band lies between 670 
and 610 /x/x with a maximum at 646 /x/x. H. W. 
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Lead in tlie Uranium Minerals of Madagascar. MtrairET 
{Compt rend,^ 1922, 174, 172—173).—^The industrial treatment of 
several tons of betafite from Madagascar resulted in the isolation 
of lead to the extent of 0*6% of the mineral treated. The mineral 
being perfectly crystalline and practically free from impurities, the 
lead apparently occurs in the same chemical form as the wanium 
and is a disintegration product of uranium. The radioactivity of 
this lead has increased regularly for six months. W. G. 

Abnormal Crystallisation of Lead Azide by Protective 
Colloids. A. G. Lowndes {Trans, Faraday Soc., 1921, 16, 
Appendix, 128—129).—Lead azide when formed in large crystals 
is liable to explode and is therefore not entirely suitable for 
detonators. It is generally held that the explosions are caused by 
the fracture of large crystals. It is shown in preparing lead azide 
that if instead of running sodium azide and lead acetate solutions 
into water the solutions are run into a 0*5% solution of gelatin or 
dextrin small crystals which are not liable to fracture are pro¬ 
duced. The presence of ferric chloride also causes the formation 
of small crystals, but these are useless for the filling of detonators. 
A number of photomicrographs of lead azide prepared by the 
various methods are included in the paper. J. F. S. 

Preparation of Catal 3 rtic Copper. Jean Piccard {Helv. 
Chim. Acta^ 1922, 5, 147—148).—^The following modified method 
(cf. Piccard and Larsen, A., 1917, i, 644) yields catalytic copper 
which is superior in its activity to Kahlbaum's “ copper-bronze ” 
or naturkupfer C.’* 

Granulated zinc (GOO grams) is mixed with finely-powdered 
potassium dichromate (190 grams) or, preferably, with an equal 
weight of hydrated sodium dichromate, in a three-litre fiask and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid (1300 c.c.) is added within five 
to ten minutes. A vigorous action ensues which leads to the forma¬ 
tion of a clear, blue solution. The latter is filtered through glass 
wool into a flask filled with carbon dioxide, a current of the gas 
being passed over the filter during the process. The solution is 
treated with brisk agitation with copper sulphate (120 grams) 
dissolved in ice-cold water (700 c.c.). Reduction is instantaneous. 
The precipitated copper is washed five times by decantation with 
water, then filtered, and washed successively with ordinary and 
absolute alcohol and benzene. If the product is to be dried, the 
final washing should be effected with benzene containing a little 
vaselin. After desiccation in a vacuum, the copper is relatively 
stable towards air, but is preferably preserved in evacuated sealed 
tubes. It may also be stored as a paste beneath alcohol. H. W. 

Colloidal Copper Hydroxide. C. Paal and Hermann Steyer 
{KtMoid Z,y 1922, 30, 1 —6).—^The preparation of solid colloidal 
copper hydroxide is described. To 50 c.c. of 2% sodium prot- 
albinate solution, which acts as protective colloid, 20 c.c. of JV’- 
sodium hydroxide and 20 c.c. of 1% copper sulphate solution are 
added alternately in small quantities at a time. A light blue 
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turbid sol is produced which is dialysed for four days, treated 
with 3 drops of JV-sodium hydroxide, and evaporated to drjmess 
at 60® in a vacuum. A blaolash-blue, brittle substance is obtai^d 
in the form of lamellae which dissolve in water to form the origwl 
sol. The solid colloid contains 14*02% of copper and 1*34% of 
sodium. By using sodium lysalbinate as protective coUoid and 
varying the quantities of the other reagents, soKd colloids, similar 
in appearance and properties to the above but varying in com¬ 
position, may be obtained. The colloid richest in copper contains 
36*47% of copper and 5*31% of sodium. If solutions of the sols 
are heated for some time on a water-bath black lamellae are deposited 
which dissolve in water to give a dark brown, turbid hydrosol. 
This does not change in colour when treated with 4A^-ammonia 
solution, even after keeping for four days. The product is regarded 
as colloidal cupric oxide, and has been obtained containing 28*68% 
of copper and 4*37% of sodium. J. F. S. 

The Peroxidic Compounds of Copper. (Miss) Joan 
Aldridge and Malcolm Percival Applebby (T., 1922,121,238— 
243). 

Reduction of Solutions of Ferric Salts with Mercury. 

LiRoY W. McCay and William T. Anderson, jun. (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2372—2378).—^Neutral and acid solutions of 
ferric chloride are completely and rapidly reduced when shaken 
with a little mercury. In the case of ferric sulphate, the reduction 
proceeds to an equilibrium which at 20® lies at about 63% of ferrous 
iron, but if a little free hydrochloric acid or sodium chloride is 
added the reduction becomes complete. Under similar conditions, 
solutions of titanic acid are not reduced. If the mercurous salt 
is filtered off, the ferrous iron in the solution may be estimated by 
titration with either potassium permanganate or dichromate. 
Experiments on the estimation of iron in ferric alum and other 
ferric compounds show that this constitutes a rapid, accurate, and 
convenient method. Solutions of potassium ferricyanide, potassium 
chromate, ammonium molybdate, sodium vanadate, and potassium 
antimonate when acidified with hydrochloric acid are all reduced 
when shaken with mercury. J. F. S. 

Strengths of Cobaltammine Bases and Werner’s Theory 
of Bases. Arthur B. Lamb and Victor Yngvb (J, Amer, Chem, 
Soc,, 1921, 43, 2362—2366).—The relative strengths of the following 
cobaltammine bases : hexamminecobaltic dibromide dihydroxide, 
hexamminecobaltic hydroxide, aquopentamminecobaltic hydroxide, 
diaquotetramminecobaltic hydroxide, triethylenediaminecobaltic 
hydroxide, diaquodiethylenediaminecobaltio hydroxide, carbonato- 
tetramminecobaltic hydroxide, 1: 2-dinitrotetrammineeobaltic hydr¬ 
oxide, 1 : 6-dinitrotetramminecobaltic hydroxide, and dinitroaquo- 
triamminecobaltic hydroxide have been determined by measuring 
the electrical conductivity over a range of concentrations at 26® 
and comparing these with the conductivities at zero concentration, 
as calculated from conductivity measurements of salts derived 
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from these bases. The determinations show that these bases are 
very strong, some of them being as highly ionised as potassium 
hydroxide; the replacement of ammonia by ethylenediamine has 
no eflEect on the strength of the base. The replacement of ammonia 
by water molecules produces a marked and progressive decrease 
in the strength; the substitution of acid-groups has no marked 
effect on the strength, the electrostatic effect of a decrease in 
valency probably counteracting the chemical effect of the acid 
radicle; the stronger acid radicle produces the weaker base. There 
is no marked difference in the ionisation of the successive hydroxyl 
groups in hexamminecobalt hydroxide. The improbability of 
the distinctive features of Werner’s theory of bases is pointed 
out, and a more probable interpretation suggested. Equations 
have been derived, giving an important correction of the con¬ 
ductivity of solutions of bases for the conductivity of the carbon 
dioxide dissolved in the water. These equations have been applied 
in the present work. J. F. S. 

Sub-salts of Bismuth. Henry George Denham (J. Amer, 
Chem, 8oc., 1921, 43, 2367—2371).—Making use of the method 
and apparatus formerly employed in the preparation of the sub¬ 
salts of lead (T., 1917, 111, 29; 1918, 113, 249; 1919, 115, 109), 
the author has prepared sub-salts of bismuth from bismuth sub¬ 
oxide. The products obtained are a sub-oxyiodide, 2Bil2,3BiO, 
the sub-iodide, Bilg, and bismuth dimethyl. The sub-oxyiodide is 
a non-volatile, brick-red substance which is stable in dry air; it 
commences to decompose at 350°. A saturated solution gives a 
faint darkening with hydrogen sulphide and a faint turbidity with 
silver nitrate. It is decomposed into the metal and a soluble 
tervalent bismuth salt by sulphuric, hydrochloric, and acetic acids. 
It is insoluble in alcohol and in aqueous potassium iodide solutions, 
and reduces acid solutions of potassium permanganate. Bismuth 
sub-iodide is a volatile substance which crystallises in red, ortho¬ 
rhombic needles. In aqueous solution, it gives stronger reactions 
for bismuth and iodine than the oxyiodide; it dissolves freely in 
potassium iodide solution, giving solutions of the colour of di¬ 
chromate solutions. It spee&ly reduces aqueous solutions of iodine 
and acid permanganate, and is decomposed at 400° into bismuth 
tri-iodide and metallic bismuth. The distillate of excess methyl 
iodide from the preparation of the above compounds was yellow 
in colour, but on exposure to air it became colourless, and a white 
solid which turned yellow on keeping separated. This white 
compound is probably bismuth dimethyl, and is insoluble in alcohol; 
it is a strong reducing agent, and on oxidation is converted into 
bismuth dimethoxide, Bi(OCH 3 ) 2 . J. F. S. 
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Chemical Aspects of Volcanism with a Collection of the 
Analyses of Volcanic Gases. E. T. Allen (J. Franklin Inst., 
1922, 193, 29—80).—The author has collected and tabulated all 
published analyses of volcanic gases of any importance for the 
purpose primarily of determining whether any relation exists 
between the composition of the gases and the temperature at 
which they issue from the ground. The analyses are made the 
basis of a critical inquiry into the nature of the original gases and 
into the extent to which they have become contaminated with 
. atmospheric gases and water. Consideration of the gases contained 
in igneous rocks leads to the conclusion that these are the source 
of the original volcanic gases, of which the most important is 
water. The original gases are probably changed in composition 
by the time they reach the point of collection; in some cases they 
probably lose a portion of the strong acid gases by interaction of 
these with metallic oxides; in most cases they become diluted with 
steam from surface waters and by atmospheric gases. In some 
volcanic gases the relations between the inert gases, argon and 
nitrogen, point to an atmospheric origin for these constituents; 
in others, they must either be of deep-seated origin or their original 
atmospheric relation has been changed by selective solubility in 
the magma. The composition of the original gases may also be 
changed by interaction with mineral substances, by surface oxidation, 
or by the shifting of chemical equilibrium due to change of tem¬ 
perature. Such equilibria as the following may be affected: 
CO2+H2 HgO+CO; 3S2+4H2O 4H2S+2SO2; H2S+ 

2 H 2 O SHg+SOo; 2 H 2 S 2H2H-S. These and other reac¬ 
tions are discussed from the thermal point of view. A more or 
less abrupt evolution of gas from the magma may occur during 
crystallisation. Energy derived from shifting chemical equilibria 
may have a considerable influence in prolonging the life of an 
eruption, but not in initiating volcanic activity. Surface combus¬ 
tion is sometimes an important factor in keeping up the tem¬ 
perature. Secondary explosions of great violence are undoubtedly 
produced by the access of surface water to hot volcanic ejecta. 
Primary explosions are probablv the result of pressure from mag¬ 
matic gases, not the result of cnemical action. E. H. B. 

Absence of Cobalt in Cometite. Alfred Schobp (Min. Mag., 
1922, 19, 301—302).—Cometite from the original locality, Star 
of the Congo mine in Katanga, Belgian Congo (A., 1920, ii, 441), 
is intimately mixed with minute black specks of heterogenite 
(A., 1921, ii, 649). When freed from these, the mineral shows no 
cobalt when tested microchemically with mercury thiocyanate. It 
thus agrees completely with the cometite from Bwana Mkubwa 
in Northern Rhodesia (A., 1921, ii, 701). L. J, S. 
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Chemical Investigation of Japanese Minerals containi^ 
Rarer Elements. II. Anal 3 r 8 is of Columbite and Monazite 
of Ishikawa, Iwaki Province. YOji Shibata and KenjirO 
Kimura {J. Chem. Soc, Japan^ 1921,42,957—964; cf. A., 192J, ii, 
269).— ^Columbite (d 5-59) from Ishikawa, Iwaki ftovince, gave on 
analysis: 


Nb 20 j,Ta 205 . 8nOr AljOj. MnO. FeO. H^O. Total. 

78-94 0-38 0-36 3-56 16-99 0-90 100-13 

with traces of SiOg, TiOg, WO®, and CaO. The amount of TagOg 
was about 10%. The ratio (Fe,Mn)0 : (Nb,Ta) 205 =l : 1’03. 
Monazite (d 5-17) from the same locality gave on analjrsis ; 

P,0,. SiO,. UO,. ThO,. A1,0,. Fe,0,. 0e,0,. (La.Nd),0„ etc. Y,0s,ete. OaO. MgO. H,0. Total. 

27*52 2*98 0*42 11*08 0*80 0*66 21*08 31*27 3*53 0*52 0*27 0*56 100*09 

Various samples differed; some contained traces of ZrOg, TiOg, 
and SnOg, whilst others did not contain UO3, and the quantities 
of ThOo and SiOg were ve^ irregular. On spectroscopic examin¬ 
ation, lines of praseod 3 anium, gadolinium, dysprosium, erbium, 
ytterbium, holmium, and terbium were observed. K. K. 

Density, Refractivity, and Composition Relations of some 
Natural Glasses. C. E. Tilley (Min, Mag,y 1922, 19, 275— 
294).—The natural glasses fall into two groups: (a) tektites, in¬ 
cluding moldavites and australites, which are perhaps of meteoric 
origin, and (6) volcanic glasses, including rhyolitic, trachytic, and 
basaltic obsidians. The refractive index and density were deter¬ 
mined for a number of these, and their specific refractivity 
(r^=(n—l)/cf) compared with that of artificial glasses of definite 
composition (silica, felspars, and CaSiOa-MgSiOg). When plotted 
on CTaphs, the different glasses fall in well-defined areas according 
to their composition. Values for the specific refractivity of various 
rock-constituents in a state of glass are calculated. An analysis is 
given of tachylyte forming the selvage of a basic andesite at Kil- 
donan, Eigg, Western Isles of Scotland. An estimation of water 
in the pitchstone of Newry, Ireland, gave 7*04%. The presence 
of water has a marked iimuence on the specific refractivity, as 
shown in the case of analysed rhyolite-obsidians from the Island of 
Lipari. L. J. S. 

Augite from Hawaii. Henry S. Washington and H. E. 
MeRWIN (Amer. J, Sci., 1922, [v], 3, 117—122).—Loose, jet-black 
crystals of dugite from the volcano of Haleakala on the island of 
Maui, were powdered and pure material separated by heavy solu¬ 
tions and the electromagnet, d 3*358. In tl^ sections the material 
is pale grey with a darker surface film; extinction-angle 47° (red) 
to 49° (blue), a 1-700, p 1-706, y 1*724. An analysis of the powder 
dried at 110° gave ; 

SKV Al|0. 0t|O. VtO. HbO. <M>. UgO. Xfi. B|0. Tgtel. 

47-70 1-89 0-82 0-23 3-36 4-43 0-16 21-33 13-34 0-86 0-03 0-lC 100-11 
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Tflohermak’s (A.^ 1921, ii, 121), Boeke*8 (A., 1914, ii, 283), and 
Zambonini’s (1914) views as to iiie constitution of almninous augitea 
are criticised; and the alumina and excess of ferric oxide are 
regarded as being in solid solution in the p3n:oxene constituents 
(diopside-hedenbergite, acmite-jadeite, and clinoenstatite). The 
present analysis is interpreted as Ca]V%Si20Q, 69*12; CaPeSigO^, 
16*13; NaPeSigOg, 6*08; MgSiOj, 1*90; PeSiOg, 0*40; (Al,Pe)g03, 
8*66%. Assuming, with Zambonini, that the alumina is present 
as spinel (12*23%), there remains a residue of silica (4*20%) and 
CaSiOg (6*61%). L. J, S. 


Analytical Chemistry. ' 


A Microvolumenometer, A. Bolland (Rocznihi Chemjiy 1921, 
1, 147—156).—^A volumenometer is describe which consists of a 
tUck-walled capillary tube which is closed at its lower end; the 
tube is 50 mm. long and has a capacity of 0*02 c.c., it is accurately 
graduated into forty divisions each corresponding with 0*0005 c.c. 
and widens at the top into the shape of a test-tube 40 mm. long. 
The method of weighing, filling, and emptjring the apparatus is 
described. It is shown that it may be used for quantitative micro- 
analysis by measuring the volume of precipitates after centrifu^g. 

Standard Dropping Pipette. HedeHalphen (FAarm. Zenfr.^A., 
1921, 62, 767—768).—^A pipette which will deliver 20 drops of 
water per gram should have an orifice 3 mm. in diameter (external 
measurement); such a pipette can be made by drawing out a 
glass tube at one end and passing this narrow portion as far as it 
will go through a 3 mm. hole drilled in a brass plate. The tube is 
then cut exactly at the surface of the plate. W. P. S. 

Rapid Extraction Funnel. H. Wolffram (Chem. Ztg,, 1922, 
46, 93).—^A very simple apparatus to replace a Soxhlet extractor 
consists of a cylindrical part somewhat wider than the extraction 
thimble be employed, narrowing below to an outlet tube in the 
usual way. A small glass triangle prevents the thimble from 
closing up the way into the outlet tube, and three or four indent¬ 
ations in the sides of the glass cylinder prevent the thimble from 
leaning over against the side of the glass. G. F. M. 

Proposed Standard Method of Colorimetry. Hbbbbbt E. 
IVBS (J. Opt. 8oc. Amer., 1921, 6, 469—478).—^Por the purpose of 
simplifying spectrometric measurements for colour specification, 
the author has designed a method of colour measurement, which 
consists essentially of the spectrophotometry of adjacent mtches 
of the spectrum, each patch of a width fixed by the hue sow, and 
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narrow enou^ so that there is no colour difference in the spectro¬ 
photometer field at each setting. The number of patches is deter¬ 
mined by the kind erf colour and the deCTee of accuracy required. 
An instrument is described by which the measurements can be 
made and in which any colour may be reproduced for comparison. 

J. F. S. 

The Salt Error of Coloured Indicators. I. M. Kolthofp 
{Bee, trav. chim,, 1922, 41, 54—67; cf. Sorensen, A., 1909, i, 861; 
1910, i, 147).—The corrections that should be made for the presence 
of solutions of sodium chloride and potassium chloride of concen¬ 
trations ranging from decinormal to normal have been determined 
for a large number of indicators. The results are discussed in detail 
for each indicator and a table summarising the chief results is 
appended, together with notes as to the suitability of the different 
indicators for various conditions. H. J. E. 

The Colorimetric Estimation of Hydrogen-ion Concen¬ 
tration without Buffer Solutions. I. M. Kolthoff (Pharm, 
Weekblad, 1922, 59, 104—118).—Hydrogen-ion concentration may 
be estimated by comparing the colour given with standard indi¬ 
cators with the colours given by mixtures of coloured salts in specified 
proportions. For many indicators, suitable comparison solutions 
may be made by mixing a solution of 11-262 grams FeCl3,6H20 in 
250 c.c. of 1 % hydrochloric acid solution with a solution of 18*2 grams 
of crystallised cobalt nitrate in 250 c.c. of 1% hydrochloric acid 
solution; both these solutions may be employed after long keeping. 
Mixtures of these salt solutions in various proportions given in the 
tables show the same tints as the following: Neutral-red in solutions 
with range from 7*0 to 8*0; methyl-orange, range 3*05—4*60; 
tropaeolin-OO, range 1*80—3*00; methyl-red 5*2—6*0. For solutions 
having pn between 4*2 and 6*0, where methyl-red is used as indicator, 
suitable comparison solutions may be made up with permanganate 
solution (0*(^N) and dichromate solution (0*01N—potassium di¬ 
chromate in 0*4.^~H2S04), but these solutions are not stable in 
colour, and must be prepared afresh as required. For the range 
4*4—6*0 with this indicator, the ferric chloride solution may be 
mixed with one obtained by mixing 10 c.c. of 0*025% pure methyl- 
red solution with 10 c.c. of 4N-acetic acid solution, and diluting 
to 250 c.c.; the latter solution is stable for about a week. 

For the range of pn between 8*2 and 10*0, with phenolphthalein 
as indicator, the comparison solutions are best prepared by adding 
to 10 c.c. of 0*5iV'-sodium carbonate solution given volumes of a 
0*004% phenolphthalein solution. From the figures prepared for 
this table, the dissociation constants of phenolphthalein have been 
calculated; the values agree approximately with the figures 
deduced from theory (assuming the indicator is a bibasic acid) 
by Bosenstein (A., 1912, ii, 893). 

For the range of p^ between 6*0 and 7*0, ^)-nitrophenol is a suit¬ 
able indicator^ the colour comparison solutions being prepared in 
this case also from an alkaline solution of the indicator. With this 
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range oompleted, it is possible to use the method for all values of 
Ph between 2*0 and lO'O. S. I. L. 

The Titration of Moderately Strong Acids or Bases in the 
Presence of Very Weak Ones. I. M. Kolthofp {Pharm, Week- 
blad, 1922^ 59, 129—142).—The observation of Tizard and Boeree 
(T., 19^ 119, 132) that the hydrogen-ion concentration is equal 
to sfKiK^ in the case of two acids having the same concentration, 
in the presence of sufficient alkali to neutralise the stronger one, 
and where and K 2 are the dissociation constants of the two 
acids, is con&med theoretically and by experiment. To obtain 
accurate results by titration, it is necessary that the ratio Jf ^ 
should be not less than 1X10^, and the approximate concentrations 
must be determined before the final titration is made. For this 
purpose, the approximate concentration of both acids is first 
determined by titration with JV^-sodium hydroxide solution in 
presence of tropseolin-O, and the concentration of the stronger 
acid by titration in presence of neutral-red or phenol-red. The 
value of Ph ca-u then be calculated from the above, and a com¬ 
parison solution made up from the sodium salt of the strong acid 
and the necessary proportion of the weak acid, or a buffer solution 
of the same pn can be selected. With this comparison solution to 
giv.e the colour required for the particular indicator employed, 
the accurate titration may be made. Generally, neutral-red or 
an indicator of the same transition range is most suitable, S, I. L. 

Formation of Nitrogen Oxides in the Slow Combustion 
and Explosion Method in Gas Analysis. G. W. Jones and 
W. L. Parkeb (J. Ind, Eng, Chem., 1921, 13, 1154—1155).— 
When the time of burning is not more than three minutes and 
the platinum wire is not heated above bright yellow, the formation 
of nitrogen oxides in the slow combustion method does not exceed 
0*003 C.C., and nitrogen oxides are not produced in the explosion 
method when air is used as the oxygen supply. If a mixture of 
air and oxygen is employed in the explosion method, appreciable 
quantities of nitrogen oxides are formed and the error thus intro¬ 
duced may amount to 2%; their formation is due to increase in 
the fiame temperature produced by the addition of oxygen. 

W. P. S. 

Estimation of Water in Fuels. Ande£ Mabinot {Ann. 
Chim. Avalyt.y 1922, [ii], 4, 7—8).—In the estimation of water 
in fuels or fuel oils, errors may be introduced by the absorption 
of oxygen or the distillation of anthracene concurrently with the 
evaporation of the water, even at temperatures below 100®, These 
errors are avoided by carrying out the operation in a current of 
dry hydrogen, and an apparatus is described for the purpose 
consisting of two 100 c.c. fiasks connected together and heated 
in a constant level water-bath. Prom 10—15 grams of the material 
are placed in each flask and a slow current of hydrogen dried in 
a calcium chloride-sulphuric acid tower is passed through for one 
and, a half hours. The vapours from the flasks pass th]t>ugh a 
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horizontal elongated bnlb where any anthracene is dej^ited into 
a weighed U-tube containing calcium chloride, the exit of which 
is protected from atmospheric moisture by a guard tube. 

G. F. M. 

Potassium Ferricyanide as a Reagent in lodometry. 

I. M. Kolthopf (Pharm, Weekblad, 1922, 69, 66—68).—The 
accuracy of the author’s method of standardising thiosulphate 
solutions by the use of potassium ferricyanide (ibid., 1919, 56, 
1618) having been questioned, a further examination has been 
made. The method is found extremely accurate and very rapid. 
The ferricyanide must be pure and dry, and if the zinc sulphate 
and hydrochloric acid used are free from iron, a perfectly white 
precipitate of zinc ferrocyanide is obtained, and the end-point 
with starph is very sharp. S. I. L. 

High Percentage Hydrogen Peroxide (Perhydrol) for the 
Estimation of the Total Sulphur in Illuminating Gas. 
Aloys Klbmmer (Ghem. Zig., 1922, 46, 79).—The sulphur com¬ 
pounds. including hydrogen sidphide, carbon oxysulphide, carbon 
disulphide, and mercaptan, are oxidised to sulphuiic acid by passing 
the gas through a strongly alkaline solution of hydrogen peroxide. 
Ten c.c. of perhydrol are mixed with 80 c.c. of fairly concentrated 
sodium hydroxide, and the gas is led through the thick, crystalline 
paste consisting of sodium peroxide, Na202,8H20, which is formed, 
at a rate not exceeding 100 litres per hour. At the end of the 
operation the liquid is acidified with hydrochloric acid, boiled to 
expel the excess of hydrogen peroxide, and the, sulphuric acid 
precipitated as barium sulphate. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Cast Irons and Steels. AndbJ: 
Marinot (Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1922, [ii], 4, 5—6).—Five grams 
of the metal are treated with a reagent consisting of 30 c.c. of 
50% sulphuric acid and 60 c.c. of hydrochloric acid in an apparatus 
consisting of a conical reaction flask of 375 c.c. capacity sur¬ 
mounted by a vertical condenser into the top of which is ground 
a small pear-shaped gas washer from which a delivery tube leads 
into a flask containing 200 c.c. of a 2*5% solution of zinc acetate 
acidified with acetic acid. The gas washer consists of a vertical 
narrow tube surmounting the condenser and extending almost 
to touch the apex of a conical muff which surrounds it and 
is sealed to the tube at the base, where, however, it is perforated 
with five or six small holes which allow of the escape of the gas 
into the outer envelope of the pear and thence through the delivery 
tube into the zinc acetate flask. All the sulphur in the metal is 
evolved as hydrogen sulphide, and a slow stream of carbon dioxide 
is passed through the whole apparatus to displace the gas and 
prevent the formation of colloidal sulphur or organic sulphur 
compounds. The sulphur is finally estimated by oxidising the 
zino sulphide formed in the flask by standard iodme solution and 
titrating back the excess. G. F. M. 
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Estixnaticm of Available Sulpbur in Golden Sulphide of 
Antimony. B. D, W. Luff and B. D. Porbitt (J, Soc. Chem, 
Ind.^ 1921, 40, 275—^278t).—I t is suggested that the “ available 
sulphur ** be estimated by extraction with carbon disulphide after 
the pigment has been heated at 160® for five hours in an atmosphere 
rendered slightly alkaline with ammonia; this heating converts 
any amorphous sulphur which may be present into a form which 
is soluble in the solvent. The carbon disulphide used should be 
purified previously by distillation over sulphur. W. P. S. 

Sulphates in Blood. W. Denis (J. Bid. Chem., 1921, 49, 
311—317).—A nephelometric method for the estimation of in¬ 
organic sulphates in blood or plasma is described. Proteins are 
removed by means of mercuric chloride and the precipitate pro¬ 
duced by the addition of acidified barium chloride solution is com¬ 
pared with a standard in a nephelometer. Nb evidence was 
obtained of the existence in deproteinised blood of other compounds 
of sulphur. E. S. 

A Micro-method for Estimation of Nitrogen. D. Ac±l 
(B iochem. Z., 1921,121,120—124).—^After destruction of the organic 
matter with sulphuric acid in the usual manner, the ammonia 
formed is not distilled off, but is determined colorimetrically by 
Nessler’s reagent. The control is treated with standard ammonium 
chloride solution until the colours match. The method is suitable 
for the estimation of nitrogen in as little as O-OOl—0*003 c.c. of 
serum or urine if diluted for measurement. H. K. 

A Rapid Method for the Estimation of Ammoniacal 
Nitrogen. R. Meuricb (Ann. Chim. Analyt.y 1922, [ii], 4, 
9—10). —In the estimation of ammonium salts by converting 
them into hexamethylenetetramine and titrating the free acid 
thus produced, errors are likely to occur if phenolphthalein is used 
as indicator in the preliminary exact neutralisation of the am¬ 
monium salt owing to the uncertainty of this indicator in presence 
of ammonia. This error is eliminated if rosolic acid is used as 
indicator for the preliminary neutralisation, but as under ordinary 
conditions it is also sensitive to hexamethylenetetramine a special 
device is adopted to render it insensitive. After the mixture of 
ammonium salt and formaldehyde has been kept about thirty 
minutes, an equal volume of ether is added, and the whole is well 
shaken, whereby the rosolic acid passes into the ether and becomes 
insensitive to the amine, although still sensitive to a strong base 
such as sodium hydroxide. Titration of the free acid with standard 
alkali can now therefore be proceeded with until the appearance 
of a pale rose colour which persists on agitating the liquid with 
the ettier. Q. F. M. 

Precipitation of Arsenic Sulphide from Arsenates. J. H. 
Reedy ( J . Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2419). — ^The time required 
for precipitation of arsenic sulphide from solutions of arsenates 
may be greatly reduced by the addition of a small quantity of a 
soluble^iodide, such as ammonium iodide. The hastening of the 
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precipitation is due to the reduction of the arsenic acid to arsenious 
acid, according to the equations H 3 ASO 4 + 2 HI —H 3 A 80 ^+ 
H 2 O+I 2 ; H 2 S+I 2 IT 2HI+S. The reaction is applied by addmg 
1—2 c.c. of A-ammonium iodide solution to the hot solutionVhich 
contains 4 c.c. of 6 ^-hydroohloric acid in 40 c.c. of solution, just 
before the hydrogen sulphide is passed in. Precipitation begins 
immediately and is usually complete in four to five minutes. Com¬ 
plications arise in the precipitation of mercury and copper as 
iodides and in the partial reduction of mercury to the mercurous 
condition. This difficulty is, however, removed during the digestion 
with yellow ammonium sulphide which oxidises both metals to 
the higher valency, precipitating them as mercuric and cupric 
sulphides. J. F. S. 

Method for the Estimation of Free and Combined Carbon 
Dioxide. J. A. Shaw (J. Ind. Eng, Chem., 1921, 13, 1151— 
1152).—definite quantity of the solution under examination (for 
example, mine water) is drawn into a cylindrical bulb which is 
fitted at the top and bottom with three-way taps; the tap at 
the top connects with a small funnel for the introduction of the 
sample and with a measuring burette, whilst the tap at the bottom 
connects with a smaller cylindrical bulb and with a mercury 
reservoir. At the commencement of the operation the whole 
apparatus is filled with mercury. Any gas liberated from the 
sample is passed over into the burette, the upper tap is then closed 
and the mercury reservoir lowered so that the whole of the liquid 
is drawn into the lower cylinder, a low pressure being thus pro¬ 
duced in the upper cylinder and above the surface of the liquid. 
The gas collecting in the upper cylinder is then forced over into 
the burette by raising the mercury reservoir, the tap between the 
two cylinders being meanwhile closed, and, by repeating these 
operations several times, the whole of the carbon dioxide may be 
collected and its volume measured in the burette. Concentrated 
sulphuric acid is added after the sample has been introduced into 
the cylinder when it is desired to estimate the total (free and 
combined) carbon dioxide. W. P. S. 

Laboratory Notes. [Estimation of Silica, Phosphorus in 
Iron, etc.]. Ernst Murmann {Osterr, Chem, Zeit,, 1921, 24, 
142).—In the estimation of silica, two evaporations with an inter¬ 
vening filtration are necessary in order to render the whole of the 
silica insoluble, care being taken that the evaporation is carried 
to complete dryness of the residue. To estimate phosphorus in 
iron, soil extracts, etc., the sample is evaporated with hydrochloric 
and nitric acid, and the residue heated in order to destroy any 
organic matter; by extracting the residue with nitric acid, the 
phosphoric acid is obtained in solution and it is not necessary to 
dissolve the ferric oxide resulting from the decomposition of the 
ferric nitrate during the heating. The grinding of ores is facilitated 
if the powder is moistened with ether, and graphitic carbon bums 
readify if it has been moistened previously with a small quantity 
of magnesium acetate solution. The use of chalk, mineral phos- 
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phate, or bone-ash is recommended in place of sand in sand-baths» 
since sand is liable to scratch glass vessels and cause i^em to break 
when heated. W. P. S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Potassium. Machsleidt {Woch. 
Brm,^ 1922, 39, 23—24).—standard solution of sodium hydrogen 
tartrate is prepared by dissolving 60 grams of tartaric acid and 
16 grams oi sodium hydroxide in water and diluting to 1 litre. 
Six grams of.potassium hydrogen tartrate are added and the 
solution is shaken for several hours. Thirty c.c. are filtered off 
and titrated with A'/lO-barium hydroxide solution. A second 
30 c.c. are shaken for one to two hours with 0*6—0*76 gram of 
the salt mixture to be tested, the solution is filtered into a tared 
basin and, without washing the filter, titrated mth the barium 
hvdroxide solution. The solution is weighed b^ore and after 
filtering, and allowance is made for the loss. The difference 
between the two titrations is calculated to potassium oxide. [See 
further J, Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 200.] A. R. P. 

« Estimation of the Calcium Content of Blood. R. Weiss 
{Dmt. med, Woch,, 1921, 47, 1298; from Physiol, Ahstr,, 1922, 6, 
608).—^A small measured quantity of serum is placed in a specially 
graduated tube, ammonium oxalate is added, and the precipitate 
washed on the centrifuge with water. It is dissolved in sulphuric 
acid and titrated with permanganate. The figures given are: 
Normal 12, in tetany as low as 4, in rickets as high as 18 mg. per 
100 c.c. E. S. 

Micro-estimation of Calcium in Whole Blood, Plasma, 
and Serum by Direct Precipitation. Gijy W. Clark (J. Bid, 
Chem,y *1921, 49, 487—617).—^The method described is practically 
identical with that of Hialverson and Bergeim (A., 1916, ii, 270). 

E. S. 

Sensitiveness and Applicability of Qusditative Reactions. 
III. Strontium Ions. 0. Lutz (Z, anal, Chem,, 1921, 60, 
433—441; cf. A., 1921, ii, 696).—The minimum quantities of 
strontium which can be detected by various reagents are as follows : 
in each case, 6 c.c. of the strontium salt solution were treated with 
0*5 c.c. of the reagent in the cold and the observation made after 
five minutes. Sodium phosphate, 1:9400; sodium sulphite, 
1; 12000; ammonium oxalate, 1; 60000; ammonium carbonate 
and ammonia (at 100®), 1:210000; sulphuric acid, 1:126000. 
The addition of 6 c.c. of alcohol increases the sensitiveness of the 
sulphuric acid test to 1:1400000. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Magnesium in Technical Nickel. K. 
Chalupny and K. Brbisch {Ghem, Ztg,, 1922, 46, 91).—For 
the estimation of small quantities of magnesium in technical nickel 
10—15 grams of the metal must be used, and the filtration and 
wash^ of the voluminous precipitate of nickel sulphide are very 
laborious and a frequent source of error. The advantage of a 
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method whereby the magnesium could be precipitated whilst the 
nickel remained in solution is apparent, and the non-preoipitation 
of nickel phosphate from pot^sium nickelocyanide by sodium 
phosphate afford a means of attaining this object. The analysis 
is carried out as follows : 16—^20 grams of the metal are dissolved 
in nitric acid, and the solution is twice evaporated to dryness with 
hydrochloric acid to precipitate silicic acid. To the filtered solution 
is then added 6—10 grams of ammonium chloride, followed by 
bromine water and ammonia to precipitate iron, manganese, etc. 
The filtrate is approximately neutralised with hydrochloric acid, 
and a concentrated solution of potassium cyanide is added until 
the precipitate of nickel cyanide is just redissolved, followed by 
20 c.c. of 10% disodium hydrogen phosphate solution and a third 
of the volume of concentrated ammonia. After keeping over- 
night, the crystalline precipitate of magnesium ammonium phos¬ 
phate is separated, and washed free from nickel. It is dissolved in 
dilute hydrochloric acid and reprecipitated with sodium phosphate 
and ammonia (this step is necessary on account of the large excess 
of alkali cyanide, present during the first precipitation, which 
causes somewhat too high results). The precipitate is collected 
in a Gooch crucible, ignited, and weighed as magnesium pyro¬ 
phosphate in the usual way. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Zinc as Zinc Pyrophosphate. D. Balareff 
(Z. anal, Chem,^ 1921, 60, 442—448).—The precipitation of the 
zinc phosphate should be made under the following conditions. 
The slightly acid solution, containing ammonium chloride and 
ammonium phosphate is treated with ammonia until it is slightly 
alkaline in reaction towards litmus; the mixture is kept at the 
ordinary temperature for eighteen hours, then heated on a water- 
bath for fifteen minutes, and the precipitate is collected, ignited, 
and weighed. The amorphous precipitate which fibnst forms when 
zinc is precipitated as phosphate from a solution containing 
ammonium salts is not zinc phosphate but ammonium zinc phos¬ 
phate; if the zinc is precipitated by treating the hot solution 
with ammonia, ammonium zinc phosphate and zinc phosphate are 
precipitated together, and the results obtained are too low (of. 
Austin, A., 1900, ii, 49, and Dakin, A., 1900, ii, 624), W. P. S. 

The Separation of Aluminium from Glucinum. III. 
Hubert T. S. Britton (Analyst, 1922, 47, 60—60; cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 667, 712).—Berzelius’s method, consisting in boiling the pre¬ 
cipitated hydroxides with ammonium chloride solution whereby 
the glucinum hydroxide is dissolved, is unsatisfactory, as no means 
could be found by which the occlusion of glucinum hydroxide by 
aluminium hydroxide could be eliminated, the results being accord¬ 
ingly low for glucinum and correspondingly high for aluminium. 
Wiinder and Wenger’s sodium carbonate fusion method (A., 1912, 
ii, 687) is satisfactory, but the time required for an analysiB is 
lo^, ae two fusions are necessary for a complete separation. The 
thiosulphate method in which tibe neutral sidt solutions are bofied 
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with an excess of sodium thiosulphate until evolutiou of sulphur 
dioxide has ceased does not give quantitative separations owing 
to adsorption of glucina by the aluminium hydroxide which is 
precipitated. Haven’s ether-hydrochloric acid method (A., 1898, 
ii, 142) is quantitative and is one of the most satisfactory and 
easily manipulated of all the methods investigated. Of the remain¬ 
ing methods, none were investigated, but it is probable that only 
KUng and Gelin’s basic acetate distillation method (A., 1914, ii, 
867) and Renz’s ethylamine method (A., 1903, ii, 729) are quanti¬ 
tative, and as the former requires considerable manipulation and 
time, and the latter involves the use of a large quantity of an 
expensive reagent, they have no particular feature to recommend 
them. Q. F. M. 

jDetection of Manganese with Benzidine' and of Cobalt 
by means of the TMocyanate Reaction. Hugo Ditz {Ghem, 
Ztg.^ 1922, 46, 121—122).—The author claims priority for the 
method described by Feigl and Stem (A., 1921, ii, 278) of detecting 
traces of manganese by the blue coloration produced on adding an 
acetic acid solution of benzidine to the peroxidised manganese 
compound formed by autoxidation in an alkaline medium. 
As^Uttle as 0*000008 gram of manganese can be detected by this 
method. No interference with the reaction by iron salts occurs 
provided a considerable excess of acetic acid is present, and it can 
therefore be used for the detection of manganese in iron ores and 
slags. Vogel’s thiocyanate reaction for cobalt (jSer., 1879, 12, 
2314) is rendered more sensitive by using acetone instead of either 
amyl or ethyl alcohols, and quantities of the order of 0*003 mg. 
of the metal can be detected by this means. 6. F. M. 

Separation of Molybdenum and Tungsten by means of 
Selenium Oxychloride. Henry Baldwin Merrill (J, Amer, 
Chem. Soc,, 1921, 43, 2383—^2387).—^Mixtures of molybdenum 
trioxide and tungsten trioxide may be quantitatively separated 
by boiling 1 gram of the mixture with 30 c.c. of a 1 :1 mixture of 
selenium oxychloride and concentrated sulphuric acid for sixty 
minutes. The solution is decanted through a weighed Gooch 
crucible and the residue washed several times with small quantities 
of selenium oxychloride and finally brought on to the filter with 
a hot 10% solution of ammonium nitrate. The crucible is ignited 
and weighed, and gives the weight of tungsten trioxide, the molyb¬ 
denum trioxide being obtained by difference. The above method, 
which is effective for mixtures made by mixing the two oxides by 
hand, does not work with mixtures of the two oxides precipitated 
together, if the amount of tungsten trioxide is gi*eater than 10%. 
In such cases, it is impossible to dissolve all the molybdenum tri* 
oxide owing to the formation of solid solutions. This difficulty 
is overcome by dissolving the oxides in ammonia, adding sufficient 
nitric acid to precipitate most of the tungsten, evaporating to 
dryness, and proceeding as described above. The method gives 
g€^ results. J. F. S. 
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Technical Estimation of the Colloidal Part of Tungsten 
Powder. A. Lottebmoseb (KoUoid Z., 1922, 30, 53—61).— 
Two methods are described for the estimation of the percentage of 
colloidal tungsten in commercial tungsten powders. The methods 
are (1) a se(Smentation method, and (2) an optical method, both 
of which lead to approximately the same results. Sedimentation 
method: the sample (20 grams) is shaken thoroughly with 100 c.c. 
of water in a tube and allowed to sediment for two days, 76 c.c. 
of the supernatant liquid are removed, and 75 c.c. of water added 
to the sediment. The mixture is shaken and allowed to sediment 
for a further two days. The process is repeated as long as a 
measurable quantity of tungsten rejmains in the supernatant 
liquid. The sediment is then dried and weighed and dves the 
non-colloidal portion. The addition of ammonia to the water 
shows that whilst most specimens of tungsten powder are very 
finely divided and give suspensions, some only are truly colloidal, 
inasmuch as they are peptised by ammonia. Optical method: 
this consists in estimating the quantity of tungsten in the solutions 
from which the powder has sedimented by means of its absorp¬ 
tion of light. The light from a quartz mercury lamp is allowed to 
pass through the solution on to a potassium photo-electric cell 
and the absorption determined from the galvanometer deflection. 
In this connexion, it is shown that the de Beer-Fick law is applic¬ 
able. Five specimens of tungsten powder have been examined 
and found to contain respectively 7*5%, 5*6%, 11*25%, 39*75%, 
and 7*0% of colloidal tungsten. The fourth and fifth samples are 
peptised by ammonia. J. F. S. 

Separation of Colnmbium and Tantalum by means of 
Selenium Oxychloride. Harry Baldwin Merrill (J. Amer, 
Chem, Soc., 1921, 43, 2378—2383).—method of analysis of 
mixtures of tantalum and columbium oxides, and for the pre¬ 
paration of the pure oxides is described. The mixed oxides together 
with titanium oxide if such be present are separated together from 
the mineral, ignited, and weighed. A sample (0*2-^*3 gram) 
of the mixed ignited oxides is boiled in an Erlenmeyer flask with 
50 c.c. of a 1 :1 mixture of selenium oxychloride and concentrated 
sulphuric acid for thirty minutes on a sand-bath, care being taken 
that clouds of vapour are not evolved. The solution after cooling 
is decanted on to an asbestos pad in a Gooch crucible and filtered 
by suction. The filtrate is poured into a large volume of water 
and boiled, when hydrated columbium pentoxide is precipitated. 
The residue is boiled with 20 c.c. of the 1 : 1 mixture for fifteen 
minutes, decanted, and treated as before and the process repeated 
until the filtrate on hydrolysis gives only a faint cloudiness due 
to traces of tantalum pentoxide. The residue from the flask "is 
now washed into the Gooch crucible and without much washing 
the crucible is ignited and weighed; the gain in weight gives the 
amount of tantalum pentoxide, whilst &e loss of weight gives 
the columbium pentoxide, with titanium if this is present. The 
metibod gives results which have a maximum error of 3% and 
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is therefore better than the Marignac method whilst at the same 
time being more rapid. 

To pr^are pure oolumbium oxide, the mixed oxides are extracted 
with sufficient solvent to dissolve all the oolumbium, but it should 
not be boiled until all the columbium is dissolved, since this would 
mean the solution of mueh tantalum oxide. The dissolved oxide is 
precipitated with water and ammonia, filtered, and ignited. It still 
contains some tantalum oxide which by repeating the treatment 
can be removed and very pure columbium oxide obtained. Pure 
tantalum oxide is prepared by boiling the mixed oxides with the 
reagent until all the columbium oxide is dissolved; thus whilst 
sacrificing a little tantalum oxide, a very pure product is obtained. 
The complete removal of the columbium oxide is hastened by 
adding a little more sulphuric acid to the 1:1 mixture of selenium 
oxychloride and sulphiiric acid. J. F. S. 

The Estimation of Small Qucmtities of Antimony in Copper 
and Brass. B. S. Evans {Analyst, 1922, 47, 1—9).—^Pive grams 
of the sample are dissolved in 60 c.c. of nitric acid {d 1*2) and 
10 c.c. of sulphuric acid and the solution evaporated until it fumes 
strongly. When cold, the mass is dissolved in 100 c.c. of water, 
14 grams of sodium hypophosphite are added, and the solution 
is heated nearly to boiling whereby the copper is precipitated. 
The solution is filtered and the precipitate washed with hot 
water. A further 2 grams of sodium hypophosphite and 100 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid are added to the mtrate and the liquid is 
boiled for fifteen minutes to precipitate any arsenic present. After 
cooling slightly, 10 c.c. of benzene are added to the filtrate and 
the liquid is well shaken so that the colloidal arsenic becomes 
suspended in the benzene layer. The liquid is filtered through a 
wet filter (to retain the benzene and arsenic) and the latter is 
washed twice with warm water. The filtrate is heated to boiling 
and a spiral roll of clean copper foil is dropped in and the boiling 
continued for one and a half to two hours; the liquid is then 
poured off, the copper washed rapidly with cold water, covered 
with water, and treated with 1 gram of sodium peroxide. The 
liquid is warmed until the deposited antimony has dissolved, 
then decanted off and the strip washed with cold water. The 
solution is treated with 0*5 gram of zinc sulphide and, after one 
and a half to two hours, filtered. The filtrate is acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, treated with sulphur dioxide, and evaporated 
to 10 c.c. Five c.c. of standard antimony solution (1 c.c.=0‘0001 
gram Sb), 80 c.c. of water, and a few drops of hydrochloric acid 
are treated with sulphur dioxide, and the solution is evaporated 
to 10 c.c. Both assay and standard solutions are treated with 
5 c.c. of 1% gum arabic solution, diluted to 100 c.c., treated with 
hydrogen sulphide for a few seconds, and transferred to Nessler 
tubes. The liquid having the greater depth of colour is poured 
from the glass until the colours match; the depth of the two liquids 
is measured and the result calculated from these figures. The 
standard antimony solution is made by dissolving 0*2764 gram 
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erf potassium antimonyl tartrate in 100 c.o. of hydroohlorio acid 
and diluting to 1 litre. A. R. P. 

I. Estimation of Methyl Alcohol in Remains for Forensic 
Purposes. 11. Occurrence of Methyl Alcohol in the Human 
Body. H. Jansch (Vrtljschr. ger. djfentl, Sanitdtsw,, 1921, 
62, 1—18; from Chem. Zentr., 1921, iv, 983—984). —weighed 
portion of the finely divided remains is acidified with tartaric 
acid and distilled in a current of steam. The distillate (500—1500 
c.c.) is repeatedly redistilled, recovering about 60% each time, 
until a distillate of 5 to 10 c.c. is obtained. Fatty acids are 
removed by filtration. The later distillations are carried out 
with alkaline reaction. Acetaldehyde and glycerol which may be 
present are suitably oxidised. The density and refractive index 
of the end distillate are determined; from these the amount of 
methyl alcohol present is calculated, using appropriate tables. 
For the detection of methyl alcohol, the iodoform, benzoyl chloride, 
and morphine-sulphuric acid tests are used. Methyl alcohol is a 
normal constituent of human faeces and urine with mixed diets. 
It originates probably from pectins in the food. G. R. 

Apparatus for the Estimation of Methoxyl Groups. 

Wil l i am M. Gumming (J. Soc. Ghem. Ind,, 1922, 41, 20t).—A n 
improved form of apparatus for the estimation of methoxyl groups 
by Hewitt and Jones’s modification of the Zeisel method in which 
the methyl iodide is absorbed in pyridine, consists of a round- 
bottomed flask of 250 c.o. capacity with a neck 10 inches long 
to which a delivery tube is attached by a ground glass joint. A 
thermometer is provided with its bulb opposite the delivery exit, 
and a carbon dioxide inlet tube. The delivery tube leads to a 
narrow bored U-tube, one arm of wiiich contains four convolutions, 
and each convolution a bulb. This absorber holds about 10—15 c.c. 
of pyridine, and by passing a very slow current of carbon dioxide 
the whole of the methyl iodide is carried out of the flask and com¬ 
pletely absorbed. The thermometer should not register more 
than 40° (cf. T., 1919, 115, 1030). G. F. M. 

A Method for the Estimation of Trimethylene Glycol in 
Crude Glycerol. L. V. Cocks and A. H. Salway (J. Soc. Chem, 
Ind.y 1922, 41, 17 — 20t), —The method previously described (ihid.y 
1918, i, 123, 168t) consisting in the distillation of the crude glycerol 
and the determination of the specific gravity and acetin value of 
the distillate, from which figures the trimethylene glycol content 
was calculated from the known specific gravity and acetin values 
of the pure substances, gives only approximate results, as no 
allowance is made for alterations in volume when glycerol, water, 
and trimethylene glycol are mixed. The specific gravity of a series 
of mixtures containing known proportions of these three substances 
has now been systematically determined, and tables and curves 
have been constructed by means of which the trimethylene glycol 
content of any glycerol distillate of known gravity and appa^nt 
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glycerol content can be deduced. The pure trimetbylene glycol 
prepared for the purpose boiled at 210—^211®/760 mm., or 
171®/174 mm.; 1-0564. The reduction in specific gravity 
with increasing trimethylene glycol content was fairly regular, 
and as a simple method for calcmating the amount present, apart 
from reference to the curves, all that is necessary is to divide by 
the given factor the difference between the observed sp. gr. and 
the sp. gr. of pure glycerol of the strength indicated by the acetin 
figure of the mixture. The factor in question increases regularly 
with the acetin value from 0-00134 per 1% trimethylene glycol 
for 60% acetin to 0*00179 for 96% acetin value. An accuracy of 
iO-2 is claimed. G. P. M. 

Test ior Sucrose in the Presence of Dextrose. Leon A. 
CoNGDON and Charles R. Stewart (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1921, 
13, 1143—1144).—^When a dry mixture of sucrose and dextrose 
is extracted with hot ethyl acetate, the dextrose dissolves and 
the sucrose remains insoluble; on cooling the ethyl acetate solution, 
ciystals of dextrose are obtained. W. P. S. 

Clarification of Urines by Zinc Ferrocyanide. C. Carrez 
(Ann. Chim. Anahft.^ 1922, [vi], 4, 11—12).—Polemical. The author 
points out that his method involving the us© of potassium ferro- 
cyanide and an excess of zinc acetate (A., 1908, ii, 329) was never 
intended as a preliminary step for any estimation other than that 
of glucose in the urine, and Thi4ry’s criticism (A., 1921, ii, 627) 
therefor© has no point. G. F. M. 

Colour Reaction of Sucrose. Ferdinand Kryz (Oesterr. 
Chem. Ztg., 1921, 24, 141—142).—^When a mixture of 1 c.c. of 
saturated ammonium nickel sulphate solution, 1 c.c. of sucrose 
solution’ and a few drops of sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid 
is boiled, the green colour of the mixture changes to yellow and 
then to red; this red coloration persists even when the mixture 
is cooled. The reaction cannot be obtained with less than 0*006 
gram of sucrose, but other sugars do not interfere. The coloration 
is not obtained when nitric acid is used in place of the sulphuric 
acid or hydrochloric acid. W. P. S. 

Re-testing the lOO^’-point of the Saccharimeter. II. 
Preparation of Chemically Pure Sucrose. Anton Krais y 
(Z. Ver. deut. Zuckerind., 1921, 785—^797).—^A method of procedure 
for recrystaUising refined sugar from alcohol for the preparation 
of pure sucrose for purposes of standardisation is described. The 
prc^uct obtained after several successive crystallisations is con¬ 
sidered to be free from invert-sugar. Such a product yielded 
0-002—0*006% of ash, and reduced 36—^38 mg. of copper under 
the well-known Herzfeld conditions for estimating invert-sugar 
in sucrose, and 1-6—1-8 mg. under the conditions of the method 
recently proposed by the author (ibid., 123). [See also J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1922, 161a.] J. H. L. 
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CfOtectioii of Formic Acid in Wine. W. Fbbsbnitts and 
L. Gn^OKHirr {Z. anal. Chem.^ 1921, 60, 467—463).—^The wine is 
acidified with sulphurio acid and extract^ with ether; the ethereal 
extract is then shaken with dilute sodium hydroxide solution, the 
alkaline aqueous solution is separated, evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue heated at 130® for one hour to remove any traces 
of formaldehyde. Tlie residue is dissolved in 10 c.c. of water 
and the solution treated with 6 c.c. of hydrochloric acid [d 1*12) 
and 0*4 gram of magnesium turnings. After two hours, the mixtu^ 
is distilled, 6 c.c. of distillate being collected; this distillate is 
boiled for one minute with the addition of 2 c.c. of milk and 7 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid {d 1*12) containing a trace of ferric chloride. 
If the wine contained formic acid or its salts, a violet coloration 
develops in the mixture. W. P. S. 

Apparatus for Measuring the Hydrogen-ion Concentration 
of a Solution. Application to the Detection of Mineral Acids 
in Vinegar. Andj^ Kling, A. Lassieur, and (Mme) A. Lassieur 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 165—168).—^A compensation electro¬ 
metric method for measuring hydrogen-ion concentration is 
described in which a millivoltmeter capable of measuring 1200 
millivolts with an accuracy of 1 millivolt is used. The hy^ogen- 
ion concentration of vinegar measured with this apparatus or by 
the colorimetric method, using thymolsulphonphthalein as indicator, 
jserves as a ready means of detecting the presence of mineral adds. 
The presence of 0*24% of sulphuric acid in vinegar alters the pn 
value at 18° from 2*67 to 1*96. W. G. 

Estimation of p-Hydroxybutyric Acid. Estimation of 
Acetone Substances in the Urine. Estimation of Acetone 
Substances in the Blood. Roger S. Hubbard (J. Biol. Chem., 
1921, 49, 361—367, 367—374, 375—384).—A modification of 
Shaffer’s method (A., 1914, ii, 77; 1916, ii, 362) for the estimation 
of p-hydroxybutyric acid is described, in which the time required 
for the oxidation is reduced to half an hour. The method is applied 
to urine after removal of interfering substances by precipitation 
with basic lead acetate, copper sulphate, and sodium hy^oxide. 
The estimation of acetone plus acetoacetic acid in urine is made 
more accurate by adding to the technique of Shaffer a distillation 
from acid potassium permanganate solution. The same method is 
applied to blood after treatment of the latter with colloidal iron, 
basic lead acetate, and sodium hydroxide. 

It is found that in normal urine the total acetone averages about 
2 mg. per 100 c.c., the greater part representing p-hydroxybutyric 
acid; in blood, the total acetone varies normally between 0*1 
and 1‘0 mg. per 100 c.c. C. R. H. 

Effect of the Presence of Filter-paper on Permang^anate- 
Oxalate Titrations. Stephen G. Simpson {J. Ind. Eng. Ghent., 
1921, 13, 1152—1164).—^Filter-paper reduces permanganate rapidly, 
especially when the paper is highly disintegrated, fii the titration 
of calcium oxalate precipitates with permanganate solution, the 
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jmcipitate should be washed off the filter-paper with hot water 
and &e paper added only when the titration is nearly complete. 

W. P. S. 

The Estimation of H-Acid. Henry B. Lee (J. Ind. Eng, 
Chem.y 1921, 13, 1049—1061).—^The choice of a diazonium salt for 
use as a standard solution for the estimation of the hydroxyl group 
should depend on the stability of the salt in the solution in which 
it is prepared and in which it is to be used, the completeness of the 
coupling with the intermediate product in question, and the rate of 
coupling. Comparative experiments in which H-acid was titrated with 
benzenediazonium chloride and with p-toluenediazonium chloride re¬ 
spectively show that the rate of decomposition of diazobenzene is 
approximately eight times as rapid in acid solution, and one and 
a half times as rapid in alkaline solution, as that of p-diazotoluene. 
Moreover, the rate of coupling of p-diazotoluene is slightly more 
rapid than that of diazobenzene, whilst the secondary coupling, 
which is marked in the case of commercial samples of H-acid 
titrated with diazobenzene, is very slight when coupled with diazo¬ 
toluene, and consequently, in the latter case, the end-point is more 
definite. The use of p-^azotoluene in the estimation of H-acid, 
y-acid, J-acid, /S-acid, and other naphthol- and aminonaphthol- 
sulphonic acids is recommended. A stock solution of p-toluidine 
hydrochloride is prepared by dissolving 10*7082 grams of pure 
p-tofuidine in 40 c.c. of pure concentrated hydrochlorio acid, and 
diluting with water to 1 litre. One hundred c.c. of this solution 
are placed in a 250 c.c. graduated flask, cooled in ice and salt until 
frozen, and diazotised with 102 c.c. of i^/lO-sodium nitrite solution. 
After thirty to forty minutes, this is made up to 260 c.c. with water, 
and shaken well. This solution should be kept at 0“^ and protected 
from light. In carrying out the estimation, 6 grams of d^ H-acid 
or 10 grams of press-cake are dissolved in 400 c.c. of water and 
sufficient sodium hydrogen carbonate to produce a clear solution, and 
made up to 600 c.c. with water. Twenty-five c.c. of this solution are 
placed in a 600 c.c. beaker, 200 c.c. of ice-water added, and 2 grams 
of sodium hydrogen carbonate. This solution is cooled in ice and 
the diazonium solution is added from a burette, jacketed with ice- 
water, with good agitation. When the titration is almost finished, 
about 2 grams of sodium carbonate are added to increase the rate 
of coupling, and 10—16 grams of salt are added near the end-point. 
The titration is continued to the point when a spot on filter-paper 
gives a faint purple ring when spotted with ff-acid solution. The 
titration is complete if this purple colour develops again when 
tested after the solution has been left for five minutes. F. M. R. 

Chlorohydrocarbons and Carbon Chlorides. II. The 
Knowledge of the Saturation Character of the Di-^ Tri-, and 
Tetra-chloroethylenes. B. M. Mxboosohes and Richard Baru 
(J. pr. (7Acm., 1921, [ii], 103, 216—^226).—The iodine numbers of 
aa- and ap-cpchloroethylene, trichloroethylene, and tetraohloro- 
ethylene are practically zero as determined by the Hiibl, Wijs, 
or other ioc^e solution ” in which the active agent is iodine 
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monocliloride, and therefore these solvents can be used safely 
as solvents for fats in the determination of their iodine number. 
This is in accordance with previous work on the influence of 
chlorine on the degree of unsaturation of a double bond. 

W. 0. K. 

Detection of Coconut Oil in Butter. C. P. Muttblet {Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 220—223).—^The method is based on the fact 
that pure butter contains cholesterol but not phytosterol, whilst 
the vegetable fat contains phytosterol, and the melting points of 
the acetates of these two sterols differ. The sterols in the butter 
are precipitated by the addition of 20 c.c. of a 1% alcoholic solution 
of digitonin to the fatty acids from 60 grams of the butter. The 
precipitate is collected and washed free from fatty acids by chloro¬ 
form and ether, and then boiled with 2—4 c.c. of acetic anhydride. 
The acetate is twice crystallised from alcohol and its melting point 
determined. The acetate from pure butter has m. p. 113‘6—114*2°. 
With 10% of coconut oil present in the butter the resulting acetate 
has m. p. 114*6° and the m. p. increases as the percentage of coconut 
oil in the butter increases. W. G. 

A Simple and Exact Method for tho Direct Estimation 
of Acetaldehyde in the Presence of Acetone. Wilhelm Stepp 
and Robert Frioke (Z. physiol. Ghent., 1921, 116, 293—301).— 
To estimate the acetaldehyde, the solution is treated with an 
excess of alkaline-ammoniacal silver of known strength, the reduced 
silver is filtered off, and the unreduced silver is titrated in the 
acichfied filtrate with jRT/lO-ammonium thiocyanate, using am¬ 
monium iron alum as indicator. An accuracy of 0*1 mg. can be 
obtained. In order to estimate the acetone, the acetaldehyde is 
removed by boiling with silver oxide or with Fehling’s solution, 
the residual liquid is distilled, and the acetone estimated in the 
distillate by the Messinger-Huppert method. If acetaldehyde has 
to be estimated at the same time, a known suspension of silver 
oxide is used and the residual silver oxide is dissolved in ammonia 
and estimated volumetncally. S. S. Z. 

Spectrochemical Reaction of Methylfurfuraldehyde and 
Hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde Phloroglucides. Tets utaro 
Tadokoro (J. Coll. Agric. Hokkaido Imp. Univ., 1921,10, 62—66; 
cf. Oshima and Tadokoro, A., 1918, ii, 266).—The difference in the 
colour reactions of methylfurfuraldehyde and hydrox 3 rmethyl- 
furfuraldehyde as phloroglucides was observed by means of the 
ultra-violet spectroscope. The colour reaction when the two 
aldehydes are allowed to react with phloroglucin and hydrochloric 
acid changes with the time and is complete in five minutes. At a 
half to two minutes after the beginning of the reaction, the two 
phloroglucides give almost the same absorption band in l^e visible 
spectnm (XX 4200 — 5000 and XX 4100—6000), but the methyl- 
fuifuraldehyde phlorogiudde shows an alwoiption band in the 
ultra-violet at XX 2400—3800. Five minutes after the beginning 
of the reaction, methylfurfuraldehyde phlorogiudde gives an 
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absorption at XX 4300—4800» whilst hydroxyfurfuraldehyde phloro- 
gluoide shows an absorption band at XX 6000—6600. G. W. R. 

A Supposed Method for the Quantitative Separation of 
** Saccharin” from p-Sulphaminobenzoic Acid. Waltheb 
Hbezog and J. KIrbidl {Oesterr. Chem. Ztg.y 1921, 24, 165—166).— 
A method for the estimation of p-sulphaminobenzoic acid in com¬ 
mercial “ saccharin ” has been described by 0. Beyer (“ Kontrolie 
und Herstellung von Saccharin,” p. 97), winch consists in dissolving 
the material in a slight excess oi ammoma, adding a 50% excess 
of acetic acid, and keeping for twelve hours. The para-acid is said 
to be completely precipitated under these conditions, whilst the more 
strongly acidic saccharin ” remains in solution as undecomposed 
ammonium salt. Experimental investigation of the method with 
known mixtures of the two pure substances showed, however, that 
the results were inacciuate to the extent of 2—3%. For example, 
in mixtures containing 6 and 25% respectively ol para-acid, only 
3*33 and 23*11% were found. G. F. M. 

Apparatus for Use in Titratixig Intermediates with Uxxstable 
Diazo-solutions. C. P. Atkinson (J. Soc. Dyers and CoL, 1922, 
38, 16—16).—The apparatus is intended for the estimation of 
intermediates for azo-dyestuff manufacture by titration with 
standard diazonium solutions. 

An iron tripod about thirty inches high supports a circular tin 
trough containing a supply of ice-water, and inside the trough is a 
circular glass vessel, with an outlet through the centre of the trough, 
to contain the supply of diazonium solution. The burette, jacketed 
with the outer tube of a condenser through which the ice-water 
flows, is supported by a triangle attached to the three legs of the 
tripod. In one of the three legs of this support a funnel holder is 
fitted to receive the waste water as it flows from the jacket and 
conduct' it to the smk. F, M. R. 

Mercury or Water Ureometer for the Estimation of Urea 
in Urine or in Blood. RenIi Clogne (/. Pharm, Chim,, 1922, 
vii, 25, 99—100).—The method of graduation in the usual form 
of ureometer is modified so that the graduated tube immediately 
below the inlet tap is very narrow and is marked in twentieths of 
a c.c. as far as the 2 c.c. graduation, and then in fifths as far as 
the 25 c.c. graduation. This has the advantage of enabling the 
same apparatus to be utilised for estimating the small amount of 
urea usually present in blood, as, if the same quantity is taken as 
of urine for an estimation, namely, 2 c.c., the reading of the volume 
of liberated gas wiU fall within the range of the 0*05 c.c. graduations, 
and an amount as small as 2*5 grams per litre can be accurately 
estimated. . G. F. M. 

Silicotuugstic Acid Applied to the Estimation of Cafieine. 
A. Azadian {BulL Sac. chim. Bdg,y 1922, 31, 16—18).—Silico- 
tungatio acid gives with caffeine, in the presence of 6 % hydro- 
chlorio acid, a precipitate having the ocunpodtion 
12WO„SiOa,2HaO,3CgHu>OjN4,6HaO, 
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On Ignition, it leaves a residue having the composition 
and the factor for converting the weight of this residue into weight 
of caffeine is 0*2646* For the estimation, a known volume of an 
extract containing caffeine is evaporated to a syrup, which is 
extracted with hot water, the extract being made up to 50 c,o. 
Sufficient hydrochloric acid is added to bring the acid concen¬ 
tration up to 5% and then a solution of siUcotungstic acid is 
added* The mixture is boiled and then left for twenty-four hours; 
the precipitate is coUected, dried, ignited, and weighed. W. G* 

New Method for the Detection of Thymine. Oskar 
Batjdisch and Treat B* Johnson (Bcr., 1922, 65, [B], 18—21).— 
The method depends on the conversion of thymine into carbamide, 
acetylcarbinol, and pyruvic acid, the latter being identified as 
indigotin. Preliminary experiments show that the action is not 
influenced by the presence of uracil, cytosine, or sugar. 

A solution of sodium hydrogen carbonate in water is treated 
successively with aqueous solutions of thymine and ferrous sulphate; 
the mixture is well-shaken with air, which causes the gradual 
conversion of the white, ferrous hydrogen carbonate into ferric 
hydroxide. The latter is removed and the filtrate concentrated 
on the water-bath, when the original odourless solution which does 
not reduce Fehling’s solution acquires a characteristic odour and 
strong reducing properties, probably owing to a Cannizzarro reaction 
resulting in the formation of acetylcarbinol and pyruvic acid. The 
presence of the former is conveniently established by distillation 
of the liquid and treatment of the distillate with o-aminobenz- 
aldehyde; the solution is boiled until the odour of the latter dis¬ 
appears, cooled, acidified with hydrochloric acid, and made alkaline 
again with sodium hydrogen carbonate. The presence of 3-hydr- 
oxy-2-methylquinoline is shown by the blue fluorescence of the 
solution; tiie reaction is unusually sensitive* The residue from 
the distillation contains pyruvic acid, the presence of which is 
detected by the formation of indigotin after addition of o-nitro- 
benzaldehyde and sodium hydroxide. The dye is extracted with 
chloroform. The presence of 2 —5 mg. of thymine is established 
readily by the formation of the blue chloroform solution. 

H. W. 

Application of Folin and Denis’s Phosphotunmstic Reaction 
to the Estimation of Uric Acid in Urine. Thieby (J. Pharm. 
Chim,^ 1922, [vii], 25, 87—92).—All the methods for the estimation 
of uric acid in urine hitherto proposed have the disadvantage of 
requiring at least 100 c.c. of urine for each estimation* The author 
considers that the direct application of Folin’s phosphotungstic 
recent to urine without any preliminary treatment gives results 
sufficiently accurate for all ordinary purposes, at least in such 
cases where the volume of urine at disposal is small. The reagents 
required are Folin’s reagent, a solution containing 120 grams of 
anhydrous sodium carbonate per litre, and a standard solution of 
uric acid containing 0*2 part per 1000, prepared by means of mono- 
and di-sodium phosphate. Into a 100 c.c. graduated tube 1 c.c. 
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of urine and 2 e.o. of the phosphotungstic reagent are introduced^ 
and into a further series of tubes 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., c.c. of standard 
uric acid solution are placed, each with 2 c.c. of the reagent. The 
contents of all the tubes are made up to 40 c.c. with the sodium 
carbonate solution and, after keeping fifteen minutes, when the 
blue colour has reached its maximum intensity, the volume is made 
up to 100 c.c. with distilled water, and the uric acid is estimated 
colorimetrically by comparison with the standard colours in a 
Duboscq colorimeter. The results furnished by this method are 
very close to those given by the present author’s volumetric silver 
method after treatment of the urine with potassium zinc ferrocyanide 
(A., 1921, ii, 527). G. F. M. 

The Estimation of Purine Bases in Urine. H. Steudel 
and Sung-Sheno Chou (Z. physiol, Chem,, 1921,116, 223—226).— 
It is suggested that the filtrate from the second copper sulphate 
precipitation obtained in Kruger’s method for the estimation of the 
purine bases in urine should after its decomposition with hydrogen 
sulphide be boiled with magnesium oxide in order to eliminate all 
traces of ammonia the nitrogen of which might otherwise be ascribed 
to the purine bases. S. S. Z. 

Electrometric Titration of Azo-dyestufiEs. D. 0. Jones 
and H. R. Lee (J. Ind, Eng, Chem., 1922, 14, 46—48).—The 
difl&culties encountered in the analysis of azo-dyestuffs with titanous 
chloride by previous methods are enumerated, and an analytical 
procedure is described whereby the electrometric method of 
following oxidimetric reactions (cf. A., 1919, ii, 471, 480) is used 
in conjunction with titanous chloride for the analysis of azo-dyestuffs 
and nitro-compounds. 

A sample of the finely powdered dye (0\5—1*0 gram), sufficient 
to require 30—45 c.c. of j^/4-titanous chloride for reduction, is 
placed in a reaction flask with 25 c.c. of distilled water, and heated 
on a steam-bath for ten minutes to dissolve or soften the particles. 
Twenty-five c.c. of 40% sulphuric acid are added, the flask is 
stoppered, and a current of carbon dioxide is passed through for 
five minutes; 35—50 c.c. of titanous chloride, being at least 6 c.c. 
of -N’/4-titanous chloride in excess of that required for reduction, 
are added, the mixture is boiled for five minutes, and cooled to 30®. 
In the back titration, the potentiometer is adjusted, and the voltages 
read for each addition of Nl204eTnc alum solution. The latter is 
added in 5 c.c. jKjrtions at first, gradually decreasing to 0*1 c.c. or 
less. When passing over the end-point, the poles are reversed in 
the usual manner, and the voltages read as the additions of ferric 
alum become larger. Volts are plotted as ordinates and c.c. of 
ferric alum solution as abscissas, and the end-point is determined 
from the curv'^. For, routine analysis, almost all azo-dyestuffs can 
be analysed with sufficient accuracy without reading the voltmeter 
or plotting a curve. The potentiometer is adjusted at the beginning 
of the back titration, until, on closing the circuit, the galvanometer 
shows no deflection. A permanent large swing of the galvanometer 
is obtained at the end-point. F« M. R. 
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Eotiznation of the Percentage of Fibrin in Blood and Piaama • 
H, C. G^m (J. Biol, Chem,, 1921, 49, 279—295).—Citrated plasma 
is recaloified and heated at 36° for one and a half hours; me clot 
is then wadied and dried, treated with alcohol and ether to remove 
Hpoids, and weighed. The whole estimation, including the platelet 
count and the cell volume, is performed on 4*6 c.c. of blood. 

E.S. 

Chemical Blood Analysis. III. The Importance of the 
Ultra-filtration Method for the Analysis of Blood. M. Richtbb- 
Quittnee (Biochem. Z., 1921, 124, 106—113).—Examples are 
given of the use of the Zsigmondy-Haen ultra-filtration apparatus 
for the estimation in blood of residual nitrogen, uric acid, cnloride, 
so^um, free potassium, and calcium. The residual nitrogen, the 
uric acid, the chloride, and sodium are completely dialysable, but 
only a portion of the potassium, calcium, or dextrose is free and 
dialysable. H. K. 

Colorimetric Estimation of the Concentration of Hydrogen 
Ions in Very Small Quantities of Blood by Dialysis. J. 

Lindhaed (CompL retid, Trav, Lab. Carlaberg, 1921, 14, No. 13, 
pp. 13).—A modification of the method of Dale and Evans (A., 
1921, i, 142), in which the required quantity of blood is reduced 
to three drops, so that the process can be applied repeatedly by 
^ger pricks. Hirudin is used, and phenolsulphonephthalein as 
indicator. The dialysate is not titrated but compared with a 
colour scale of phosphate-indicator mixtures. The error for the 
dialysis of phosphate mixtures compared with a separate scale is 
about Ph 0’02, but compared with the original mixture the 
agrees in the second place of decimals. Bicarbonate solutions gave 
by the electrometric method a Ph 0*2 to 0-3 higher than by the 
colorimet^c, but this discrepancy the author attributes to loss of 
carbon dioxide in dialysis and inapplicability of the electrometric 
control (cf., however, Evans, A., 1921, i, 904). G. B. 

Preparation of Colloidal Gold Solution for Testing Spinal 
Fluid. A. 0. Gettlee and J. W. Jackson (Arch. Neurol, 
Psychiatryy 1921, 6, 70—71).—To one litre of water (distilled in 
copper vessels from potassium permanganate) are added in turn 
10 c.c. of 1% auric chloride solution, 7 c.c. of 2% potassium carbon¬ 
ate solution, and 0-5 c.c. of 1% oxalic acid solution. The liquid is 
heated until it boils, then removed from the fiame and vigorously 
shaken, 0*2 to 0*3 c.c. of concentrated formaldehyde solution being 
simultaneously added, and the shaking continued for one minute; 
after three or four minutes, the colour usually commences to develop. 
If it does not do so, an additional 0*1 to 0*2 c.c. of formaldehyde 
solution is added, with agitation during and after tha^ddition. A 
deep red colour should rapidly develop. Chemical 4bsteacts. 
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Relation between Atomic Volumes [of Elements in Com¬ 
bination] and Optical Refractivities. Gebvaisb Le Bas 
{Nature, 1921, 108, 272—^274).— A periodic relationship is known 
to exist between the atomic volumes of elements in combina> 
tion, the differences between the atomic volumes of successive 
members of the same series being of the order of that of hydrogen. 
Similar serial and group relations are observed with the atomic 
refractivities, the serial differences s^in being of the order of the 
atomic refractivity of hydrogen. When thC atomic volumes of 
carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, fluorine, silicon, phosphorus, sulphur, 
chlorine, arsenic, selenium, bromine, and iodine are plott^ against 
their atomic refractivities, the points obtained lie approximately on 
a straight line. A. A. 

Molecular Refraction of some Molten Gaits and their 
Degree of Dissociation. 6. Meyeb and Heck (Z. Elektrochem.y 
. 1922, 28, 21—^23).—^The molecular refraction of molten sodium 
hydroxide and nitrate and potassium hydroxide and nitrate has 
been measured at a series of temperatures between 320® and 440®. 
The* method adopted was to allow a ray of light (sodium) to fall 
into a prism of the molten substance and be reflected from a metallic 
mirror inside the prism. The densities of the molten salts were 
determined for aU the temperatures used. The mean molecular 
refraction over the whole temperature range is found to be : sodium 
nitrate 11*54, potassium nitrate 14*09, sodium hydroxide 5*37, and 
potassium hy^oxide 7*71. These v^ues, which are accurate to 
one unit in the second decimal place, the refractive index being 
accurate to one unit in the third decimal place, are in good agree¬ 
ment with the values calculated from the atomic refractions. 
Using the values 2*80 and 2*59, respectively, for the atomic refrac¬ 
tions of the sodium atom and the sodium ion, it is calculated that 
molten sodium nitrate is dissociated to 61*7%. The influence of 
temperature on the molecular refraction oi all the substances 
examined is very small. J. F. S. 

Some Problems of the Mass Spectrograph. F. W. Aston 
and R. H. Fowler {PML Mdg,^ 1922, [vi], 43, 514—528).—^A 
mathematical discussion of some points raised by the performance 
and further design of the mass spectrograph. J. R. P. 

The Broadening of Spectral Lines. J. Franck (Festschrift 
Kaiser With. Oes, Ford. Wise. Zehnjdhrigen Jnbildum, 1921, 77— 
81).—^A summary of the manner in which the broadening of spectral 
lines has been exj^lained, or is ca|>able of explanation, both by 
cla^ical methods and in terms of the quantum theory. Radiation 
damping has been fairly adequately explained on the quantum 
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theory by Stem and Volmer; the Ddppler effect may be explained 
by the influence of radiation pressure, whilst collision damping is 
considered to be due to the electron transitions produced by a 
collision, together with a sudden warping of the electron orbits. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Intensity and Broadening of Spectrum Lines. Chb. FttCHT- 
BAUBR and G. Joos (PhysiM, Z., 1922, 23, 73—80).—The form 
of a spectrum line broadened by another gas depends on the latter, 
not on the absorbing gas. The constant representing the broaden¬ 
ing is, with hydrogen and nitrogen, proportional to the density. 
In the first pair of the principal series of caesium, the nuniber repre¬ 
senting the dispersing electrons on the classical theory is equal to 
the number of caesium atoms. For the mercury line 2537, the 
number of resonators is one forty-fifth of the number of atoms. The 
maximum of 2537 is less displaced towards the red by hydrogen 
than by carbon dioxide and nitrogen. J. R. P. 

Excitation Stages in Open Arc-light Spectra. I. Sodium, 
Potassium, Calcium, Strontium, Barium, and Magnesium. 
II. Silver, Bismuth, Cadmium, Zinc, Air, and Copper. 

B. S. Moore (Astrophys. «/., 1921, 191—216, 246—272).—An 

investigation of the variation of the spectrum with current, using 
a potential of 2000 volts and currents of 0*02 to 1 ampere, dis¬ 
tinguishes between five stages of excitation; the features of each 
are described, and a number of intensity-current curves are given. 
The relation of the results to previous work, including the Bohr 
theory, is briefly discussed. A. A. E. 

Influence of the Pressure of Foreign Gases on the 1>-Lines 
in Saturated Sodium Vapour. R. Minkowski (Phymkal. Z., 
1922, 23; 69—73).—Measurements of the magnetic rotation of the 
D-lines of sodium vapour in presence of nitrogen under various 
pressures showed that the constant representing, on the classical 
theory, the number of dispersion electrons in unit volume is affected 
by pressure. The difference in the values of this constant deter¬ 
mined by absorption measurements and extrapolated from the 
magnetic rotations is largely, perhaps entirely, to be ascribed to 
the influence of pressure. The broadening of the lines under the 
influence of pressure is largely confined to the side near the red. 
The method may be used in the determination of small partial 
pressures of monatomic vapours in mixtures. J. R. P. 

The Production of Enhanced Line Spectra. R. A. Sawyer 
and A. L. Becker {Science^ 1921, 54, 305—306).—When calcium 
wires are exploded by the Anderson method (Astrophys, J., 1920, 
51, 37), it is found that, as the size of the wires employed 
is decreased, the energy of the stimulus remaining the same, the 
intensity of the enhanced lines is increased, incucating a more 
complete ionisation of the calcium atoms. A fine asbestos fibre 
about 3 cm. in length was therefore saturated with an aqueous 
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solutioif of a calcium salt, and the charge of the high-tension con¬ 
densers thrown across it. The fibre remained uninjured, and the 
calcium spectrum thus produced showed a striking enhancement 
of the spark lines of calcium over the ai:c lines, indicating that a 
large proportion of the emitting atoms were ionised. A table 
giving the relative intensities, under various conditions, of prominent 
spark- and arc-lines of calcium shows that the new source of light, 
provisionally called the “ super-spark,” yields a degree of ionisation 
comparable with, or perhaps in excess of, that existing in the high 
chromosphere of the sun and in the early (or hot) type B stars. 
Very minute amounts of material suffice for the pr^uction of 
intense spectra by this method, and practically only metallic lines 
are produced; the spectra of hydrogen, oxygen, or of the acid 
radicle of the salt used do not appear, and only the strongest air 
lines could be observed. A. A. E. 

The Evolution of the Spectrum of Magnesium under the 
Influence of Increasing Electric Fields. Applications to 
Astrophysics. A. de Gbamont and G. A. Hbmsalech (Compt. 
rend.f 1922, 174, 356—361).—In a discussion of previous work 
(A., 1921, ii, 611), it is shown that the spectral effects of intense 
electric fields are particularly marked in the initial stage of a 
luminous phenomenon (arc or spark) when the temperature and 
the; electrical conductivity of the vapours are not very high. As 
the temperature increases, the emission, which depends on rapid 
falls in potential, diminishes or disappears. In consequence, the 
authors consider it dangerous to conclude that a star has a high 
temperature because the spark rays predominate in its spectrum. 

W. G. 

The Lines Ka of the Light Elements. V. Dolejsek {Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 441—443).—^The author has again measured the 
Ka lines of the elements from zinc to chlorine. He has found for 
these elements the lines ag and which Hjalmar had measured 
for the elements sulphur to sodium. They are inseparable above 
scandium. The line a^, according to Siegbahn’s notation, was 
also found for the elements calcium to chlorine. In addition, a 
new satellite of of shorter wave-length has been found. It 
appears to be an emission band, and is denoted by a^'. The line Oj 
found by Duane and Stenstrom for tungsten could not be observed. 

W. G. 

The Complexity of the K Series of the Light Elements 
and its Theoretical Interpretation. A. Dauvillisr {Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 443—445).—Ten components of the K series 
for copper have previously been reported. Their wave-lengths 
are now recorded. Working under the same conditions (of. A., 
1921, ii, 669), the K series of molybdenum has been studied without 
observing any rays other than those found by Duane. The line 03 
found by Duane for tungsten does not exist either for copper or 
mplybdenum. An attempt is made to show the relationship 
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between the author’s measurements of the rays a^, ag, and of 
copper and those of Hjalmar for the elements calcium to sodium. 

W. G. 

Wave-lengths Longer than 5500 A. in the Arc Spectra of 
Yttrium, Lanthanum, and Cerium, and the Preparation of 
Pure Rare Earth Elements. C. C. Kibss, B. S. Hopkins, and 
H. C. Krbmbrs (U,S, Bureau of Standards, Sci, Payers, 1921, 
No. 421, 318—351).—Photographic determinations were made in 
the yellow, red, and infra-red regions of the arc spectra, as follows : 
yttrium, 170 lines to 7881-868 A., lanthanum, 410 lines to 9078-99 
A., cerium, 1700 lines to 9024-68 A. A description is given of the 
methods used in the purification of the substances employed, com¬ 
pounds of cerium, samarium, lanthanum, neod 3 miium, and gado¬ 
linium being obtained from a sample of “ Welsbach ” sodium rare- 
earth sulphate, and those of yttrium, dysprosium, and erbium from 
gadolinite and xenotime. The cerium was removed from the 
‘‘ Welsbach ” residues by precipitation with potassium bromate as 
basic ceric bromate; the other elements were then separated by 
way of the fractional crystallisation of the double magnesium 
nitrate. The yttrium-group material was freed from the elements 
of the cerium group, and then fractionally crystallised as bromate. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

The L Series of the X-Ray Spectrum. D. Costkr (Compt, 
rend., 1922, 174, 378—379).—The author has again measured the 
spectra of a large number of elements (tantalum to rubidium), 
and in general the new results confirm the conclusions of previous 
work and in addition lend support to Bohr’s theory of the structure 
of the atom (cf. this voL, ii, 277). Certain of the author’s results are 
more or less opposed to the results and conclusions of Dauvillier 
(cf. A., 1921, ii, 421,475, 699) and these divergences are summarised. 

W. G. 

The Infra-red Absorption Spectra of Alkali Hydroxides. 

G. E. Grantham {Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 340; cf. Howe and 
Gibson, ibid., 1917, 10, 767).—^When the absorption of solutions 
of sodium, potassium, and lithium hydroxides (of various concen¬ 
trations) and of ammonium and caesium hydroxides (one solution 
each) was determined with reference to that of water, all the curves 
showed a broad, intense absorption band with a maximum at 
about 2-29/a, except in the case of the ammonium hydroxide 
solution, for which the maximum was found to be at 2-20/a. The 
absorption was found to be proportional to the concentration, but 
not to vary systematically with the atomic weight of the metal 
used. It is suggested that the band is due to dissociated hydroxide 
ions, although in the case of other hydroxide solutions such a band 
has not previously been observed. Maximum absorption of water 
was observed at 1-48 and 1-98/a. The effect of dissolving an alkali 
hydroxide is to decrease the absorption of the water in the band at 
I •48/a by an amount proportional to the concentration of the solution 
and to the atomic weight of the metal of the base. A. A. E, 
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Th9 Ultra-violet Absorpti<Hi Spectra and tbe Optical 
notation of the Proteins of Blood Sera. S. Judd Lswis 
(Proc. Boy. Soc., 1922, [5], 93, 178—194; cf. A., 1917, ii, 62).— 
Eleven sera, six from the horse and five from man, were used for 
the separation and purifieation by modifications of well-known 
method of the albumin, euglobulin, and V^-globulin. The optical 
rotation and the ultra-violet absorption spectra of the individual 
proteins were examined in detail. i/^-Globulin, euglobulin, and 
albumin from horse sera had specific rotations of —52°, —43°, 
and —57*4°, respectively, the corresponding values for human 
being —46° and —48° for the globulins and varying values for 
the albumin. The absorption curves are similar in form and 
character to that of serum, well-developed bands being best found 
at concentrations of 0'08% for albumin and 0*04% for the globulins. 
The absorption curve of i/^-globulin is the same for the horse and 
man and differs from euglobulin in the extinction coefficients but 
not in general form. For horse and human albumin, the curves 
are the same except for a constant ratio in their magnitudes, due 
j)08sibly to physical or chemical association of an aggregate of 
little or no absorptive power. H. K. 

The Fluorescence of Mercury Vapour. J. S. van der 

Lingen and R. W. Wood {Astrophys. J., 1921, 54, 149—160).— 
Since the fluorescent spectrum of mercury vapour cannot be excited 
in ’quiescent vapour, but only in vapour which is being distilled 
from the metal at a temperature not less than 150°, the active 
molecules are presumably not neutral monatomic molecules, but 
others, possibly diatomic, present only during distillation. The 
spectrum consists of lines at 2536, 2539, and 2346 A., and four 
structureless bands with maxima at 2346, 2540, 3300, and 4850 A. 
The complete spectrum is excited by light from a zinc spark, but 
single lines excite only a part. The relation of the spectrum to 
the exciting light is examined in some detail. A. A. E. 

Hydrates of Boron Trioxide as a Constituent of Systems 
Capsible of Strong Phosphorescence and containing Organic 
Compounds. Erich Tiede and Peter Wulff (Rer., 1922, 55, 
[R], 588—597).—The phosphorescence of partly dehydrated boric 
acid (A., 1921, ii, 75) originates from traces of organic compounds, 
is removable, not by recrystallisation, ignition in a stream of 
oxygen, boiling with nitric acid, or fusion with potassium nitrate, 
but by boiling with fuming nitric acid for twenty-four hours, 
subsequently recrystallising three times from water specially 
purifi^, and finally igniting the upper portion of the filtered mass 
(which had not been in contact with filter-paper) in a platinum 
crucible. Phosphorescence could not be induced in such a product 
by any means other than by introduction of organic impurities. 
For this purpose, even those present in ordinary distilled water 
suffice. A number of fluorescent boric acid compounds were pre¬ 
pared by the respective additions to purified boric acid of fluores¬ 
cein, its sodium salt (uranin), phenolphthalein, benzoic acid, quinone^ 
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aniline, dimethylaniline, diphenylamine, phenol, quind, naphthol, 
terephthaHc acid, pyridine, and quinoline—^in short, aromatic or 
heterocyclic compounds, but not aliphatic compounds, unless these 
(for example, ethylene glycol or sugar) undergo some decom¬ 
position—^followed by fusion of the mixtures to transparent glasses, 
or by heating for two hours in the vacuum of a water-pump until 
a partly sintered mass is produced. Inorganic compounds, even 
those of uranium or the platinocyanides, with the exception of 
boron nitride (Tiede and Biischer, A., 1921, ii, 74) do not produce 
phosphorescent materials, nor can the boric acid be replaced 
by silicic or phosphoric acids. Hydration to orthoboric acid 
consequent on exposure of the products to air largely destroys the 
phosphorescence, as does also too intense dehydration. Phosphor¬ 
escence is excited by daylight, but usually best by the ultra-violet 
light of the quartz lamp, and does not usually persist for more 
than two minutes. The intensity, however, is frequently much 
greater than that from the phosphorescent alkaline earths and 
sufficient momentarily to illuminate comparatively large spaces. 
Blue tones predominate, but reddish-yellow and green effects have 
been observed. Rontgen, cathode, and radium rays have no 
effect. The new products show only slight tendency towards 
thermoluminescence, down to the temperature of liquid air. In 
common with analogous cases, they are produced when the medium 
(boric acid) suffers contraction. They offer no support for the view 
that luminescence of organic compounds is dependent on their 
slow decomposition (Perrin, A., 1918, ii, 418; 1919, ii, 177). Pure 
anthracene, in spite of its fluorescence, causes no fluorescence in 
boric acid, but compounds like ethyl dihydrocollidinedicarboxylate, 
which are excited by radium rays, give a product in which fluor¬ 
escence is produced by ultra-violet illumination, but is indifferent 
to radium. It is presumed that the phosphorescence emanates 
from definite organic derivatives of boric acid (cf. Dimroth and 
Faust, A., 1922, i, 155; Pictet, A., 1903, i, 601). Thus orange 
crystals result from evaporation of a solution of boric acid con¬ 
taining uranin (1 :3000), but these, on fusion, become light green 
and simultaneously acquire capacity for phosphorescence. 

J. K. 

Action of Red and Infra-red Rays on the Phosphorescent 
Sulphides. Maurice Curie (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 650— 
553). —^ an explanation of the extinguishing action of the less 
refrangible part of the spectrum on certain phosphorescent sub¬ 
stances, it is suggested that the action of the extinguishing rays 
will consist in rendering the medium a conductor by the detach¬ 
ment of electrons from the atoms of sulphur, in the case of the 
Aulphides. In support of this theory, experiments are described 
in which an increase of conductivity was found for finely-powdered 
sulphur and certain sulphides when they were exposed to the 
action of red rays. This hypothesis also gives an explanation 
of the fact that the extinguishing action is not limited to the red 
and infra-red portions of the spectrum. W. 
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Preimratidn of Phodphorescent Magnesium Sulphide. 

Ebich Tiede and Fbiedbich Richter (Z. Elelctrochem,, 1922, 
28 , 20—21).—Strongly phosphorescent preparations of magnesium 
sulphide containing small quantities of bismuth, antimony, or 
manganese may be prepared. These substances exhibit a ^olet, 
golden-yellow, or dark red phosphorescence and an afterglow which 
in every way corresponds with that of the well-known preparations 
of the alkaline earth sulphide. Details of the method of preparation 
of phosphorescent magnesium sulphide are not given in the paper. 

J. F. S. 

Experimental Proof of some Theories of Natural Rotatory 
Power of Optically Active Solutions. Pattl Wetterfors 
(Z. Phyaikj 1922, 8, 229—242). —^With the object of testing the 
hypotheses of optical rotation put forward by Lorentz and Livens 
p Theorie elektr. opt. Erscheinungen,” 1906 ; A., 1913, ii, 543; 1914, 
ii, 830), the author has measured the specific rotation, [a], the 
refractive index, n, and the rotatory dispersion of solutions of 
camphor in ethyl alcohol, propyl alcohol, acetone, benzene, and 
toluene, and of a-bromocamphor in the three last-named solvents. 
The measurements were mtide with solutions of various concen¬ 
trations from 10*02 to 49*98 grams per 100 c.c. of solution at 
temperatures from 11*1® to 18*0®. Four series of measurements 
were made in each case with light of wave-lengths 589/it/A, 546fift, 
436/ifi, and llOfi/i, the first being obtained from a sodium lamp and 
the three latter from a quartz mercury lamp by the use of suitable 
light filters. The specific rotation of a-bromocamphor in acetone 
solution in various concentrations, c, is given by the equations 
[a]A»7io=86*87+0*0625c; [a]A-589=140*08+0* 1043c; [a]A=546== 

172*01+0*1389c; [a]A- 436 =350*25+0*3561. It is shown in general 
the rotation increases with increase of temperature, since the 
concentration of a solution decreases with increasing temperature 
the specific rotation is also greater. An exception is found in the 
case of acetone solutions of a-bromocamphor; here the rotation 
decreases with increasing temperature, but the specific rotation 
is independent of temperature. The rotatory dispersion, defined as 
the ratio [a]A : [a] 5 g 9 where [a]A is the specific rotation for the wave- 
len^h X and the same quantity for X=589, changes in general 
with the concentration. Bromocamphor shows an increase, 
camphor a decrease for the wave-lengths X=546ft/x and 436fift 
(X>589/i/A), but for (X<589) an increase when the con¬ 

centrations are greater. Solutions of camphor in acetone are 
exceptional, for here the rotatory dispersion is constant. According 
to Livens’s theory, the expression [a]=rv2/2 . (?i*—l)[a(?i*—l)+lj 
must hold; this has been rewritten in the form la]=ayQ(w*-~l)-+ 
where y^—rv^j2. On plotting the values of [a]/(?i2—1) 
against (n^—1), a straight line should be obtained. Treating the 
present experimental values in thig way actually leads to straight 
lines for solutions of camphor in benzene and toluene, and for 
bromocamphor in benzene; in all other cases a straight line passes 
only approximately through the points. The values of a and 
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b6e^ evpiuo^ied by the method oi least squares, ood it is shown 
that the v^ua <rf o is always negative as shown by Peaooch (T., 
1914, 106, 2782; 1915, 10^, 1547). The numerical values of a 
are largest for b^mocamphor in toluene and benzene and smallest 
for oamphpr in ethyl alcohol. The a value for camphor in toluene 
is the same for ^=546/i/a and X==436/a/4. It is shown, therefore, 
that the Lorentz-livens hypothesis can only claim to give qualitative 
representation of the present material. According to Oseen’s 
hypothesis, the expression jfc=[a]: (?i2+2)® must be constant. The 
experimental data show that this is not the case, for in the case 
of solutions of camphor in benzene, toluene, and the alcohols, 
the k value increases with increasing concentration, but decreases 
with acetone solutions. Further, except in the case of solutions 
of camphor in propyl alcohol, the value of A; is a linear function 
of the concentration. J. F. S. 

Photochemical Studies. XIV. Fundamental Photochemi¬ 
cal Laws. J. Plotnikow {Z. wiss. Photochem,, 1922, 21, 134— 
140).—theoretical paper in which Einstein’s photochemical 
equivalent law and the Grotthus-van’t Hoff photochemical absorp¬ 
tion law are critically examined. It is shown that Einstein’s 
law leads to the following improbabilities. On calculating the 
energy absorbed, by one gram molecule, from light of various 
wave-lengths, it is found that the extreme ultra-violet, 100/i.ft, 
gives up 300,000 cal. and Rontgen rays 3x 10® cal., which indicates 
that with decreasing wave-length light becomes much more active, 
until, with Rontgen rays, all molecules will be simply destroyed. 
Further, all atoms in all reactions in all solvents must react with 
the same velocity at all temperatures and must take up the same 
quantity of energy. It is shown that the Grotthus-van’t Hoff 
law is diametrically opposed to the Einstein law. Nine classes 
of photolytic reactions are quoted in which the Einstein law in 
no way represents the facts, and two further classes are noted in 
which deviations from the law of —8% to 22% are observed. 
The photolysis of hydrogen iodide and hydrogen bromide alone 
give an approximate agreement, but here there is a divergence 
varying between -~3'3% and +4%. Weigert’s recent paper 
(Z. Physik, 1921, 5, 421), which shows the applicability of the 
Einstein law and characterises the Grotthus*-van’t Hoff law as 
untenable, is criticised. It is shown that the reactions studied 
and the method of operation is much too complicated to make 
it possible to draw conclusions of the type drawn by Weigert from 
the results. In the present author’s opinion, the Einstein law in 
its present form cannot be maintained. J. p. g. 

Photosynthesis and the Electronic Theory. II. Henry 
H. Dixon and Nigel G. Ball (Sci. Proc. Roy, Dull Soc., 1922 
16, 435—441; cf. Dixon and Poole, A., 1920, ii, 343).—In con-' 
tinuation of previous work, the ^photo-electric properties of chloro- 
phyll were investigated. The electronic theory of sensitisation 
is supported by experiments in which sensitised photographic 
plates were affected by light at a temperature of --185°, chemical 
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action being thereby precluded. Usinc collodion films, it was 
shown that sensitisation by chlorophyll is also effective even at 
the temperature of liquid air. Since only light of visible wave¬ 
lengths is absorbed by chlorophyll, and since earlier experiments 
have shown that electrons are not expelled from chlorophyll, it 
follows that the light absorbed is wholly used in the displacement 
of electrons within the molecule, thereby making some atomic 
group or groups reactive. In photosynthesis, these groups may 
react with carbon dioxide and water, according to the scheme 
chlorophyll-a+C02=chlorophyll-5+CH20 and chlorophyll-6+ 
H20=chJorophyll-a+02. It is assumed that these reactions 
omy take place during illumination and depend on its intensity. 
The velocity of the first reaction would only increase with intensity 
of illumination so long as carbon dioxide is in excess, whilst the 
velocity of the second reaction would only be indirectly influenced 
by this factor. . G. W. R. 

Absorption of RSntgen Rays. K. A. WinqAbdh (Z, Physik, 
1922, 8 , 363—376).—method for the determination of the absorp¬ 
tion coefficients of substances in solution for the homogeneous 
Rontgen rays of the Ka line of molybdenum is described. The 
atomic absorption coefficients are calculated, and it is shown that 
the logarithms of these when plotted against the logarithms of 
the orffinal numbers of the elements give two straight Unes. Oxygen 
showed a marked deviation. J. R. P. 

Spark Lines in the R5ntgen Specirtim. Gbbgob Wentzbl 
(Ann, Phyaikf 1921, [iv], 66, 437—461).—It is assumed that the 
inner shells of the atom may imder certain conditions undergo 
repeated ionisation. By the spontaneous transition of an atom 
from such a state to a state of equal level, Rdntgen lines will be 
emitted which correspond with spark lines in the optical spectrum. 
It is shown that the emission can have only one fine-structure 
of known Rontgen lines, which is extended usually towards the 
region of short wave-lengths. All the lines which previously 
caused difficulty in the systematic arrangement of Rontgen spectra 
can be regarded as spark lines; in particular the hard Kol satellites, 
from Kolq to ag can bo derived from two combination relations, 
and the complex structure of the A-absorption edges observed 
by Fricke is also elucidated. The magnitudes of the frequency 
differences and their linear change with ordinal number are 
satisfactorily explained. J. R. P. 

X-Ray)S and Thermodynamic Ecniilibrium. L. ds Bboglie 
(J, Phys, Radium^ 1922, [vi], 3, 33—46).—The conditions of 
thermodynamic equilibrium between atoms, electrons, and radiation 
in an enclosure maintained at A temperature T are considered. 
The statistical equilibrium between the atoms is described by 
the law of Maxwell and Boltzmann, which may be applied to 
systems in which the total energy may assume only a certain 
number of discontinuous values. The equilibrium density of 
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radiation in the region of frequencies considered may be repre¬ 
sented by Wien’s law. The free electrons are considered as forming 
an ideal gas, with density proportional to T^. The atomic 
coefficient of absorption of a substance is then shown to be given 
by where C is a constant, X the wave-length, rip the 

number of electrons in the level p (in the sense of Bohr’s theory), 
and Ep^hvp the energy emitted when the atom passes from the 
ionised to the normal state. This result is compared with experi¬ 
ment. J. R. P. 

Stopping Power and Atomic Number. J. L. Glasson 
(Phil, Mag.y 1922, [vi], 43, 477—481).—By a discussion of known 
results it is shown that the stopping power of an atom is propor¬ 
tional to where N is the atomic number, rather than to 
where A is the atomic weight, as previously supposed. This 
agrees with the higher stopping power of hydrogen as compared 
with helium J. R. P. 

Isotopy of the Radio-elements. M. L. Neuburgeb (Nature, 
1921, 108, 180).—Meitner’s (this vol., ii, 15) nucleus model of the 
radio-elements permits of the division of the radioactive isotopes 
into four classes : (1) those which possess only the same nuclear 
charge and the same arrangement of their outer electrons, for 
example, radium and mesothorium-I, (2) those which have in 
addition the same atomic weight and the same total number of 
nuclear ‘‘building stones,” for example, ionium and uranium-F, 
(3) those having the same number of each nuclear building stone, 
but a different arrangement of these in the atomic nucleus, for 
example, radium-Z) and actinium-.B, (4) those possessing the same 
arrangement of building stones, and thus the same probability 
of disintegration, for example, radium-G and actinium-Z>. Such 
elements cannot at present be designated isotopes since there is 
no available means of distinguishing between them. A. A. E. 

The Ionium Content of Radium Residues. Elizabeth Roha 
(Ber., 1922, 55 , fJ5], 294—301).—Ionium has been estimated in 
various radium residues according to the “ indicator ” method with 
the aid of uranium-X and the content has been compared with 
that of pitchblende. The final residues obtained during the 
extraction of radium in Austria still contain approximately 16% 
of the ionium present originally in the pitchblende. Thorough 
extraction of the latter with nitric acid on a laboratory scale gives 
insoluble residues which are almost completely free from ionium. 

The importance of the estimation of ionium for that of proto¬ 
actinium in uranium minerals and for the inter-relationships of 
the actinium series is discussed. ♦ H. W. 

Artificial Disintegration of the Elements. A Lecture de¬ 
livered before the Chemical Society on February 9th, 1922. Sib 
Ernest Rutherford (T., 1922,121, 400—415). 

Luminescence of Flame Ions in the Air Spark. H. Grein- 
achbr (PhysikaL Z,, 1922, 23, 65—69).—When a flame coloured 
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with a salt vapour is brought into a strong electric field, the ions 
may be caught on two platinum wires, outside the fiame, on which 
they may afterwards be detected spectroscopically by heating. 
When a spark is passed between a wire in the fiame and a brass 
sphere a few centimetres from the flame, or two wires similarly 
placed, the spectrum of the spark shows the .lines of hydrogen 
and the • metal ions. Lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, 
caesium, thallium, and strontium were examined. The metals 
move principally to the negative electrode, but partly to the positive. 
In the case of strontium, all the lines leave the flame, but in the 
other cases only a limited number. In spite of the strong field 
in the spark, only the lines with a small exciting potential (small 
hv) appear. The ions are partly produced in the flame and partly 
in the spark. An apparent change in wave-length occurs. 

J. R. P. 

• ^ 

Ionic Equilibria on Metallic Surfaces. H. von Euler 
[with Arvid Hedblius and Zimmerlund] (Z. Electrochem., 1922, 
2B, 2 —6).—An account is given of the sorption of gold, silver, 
and mercury ions on the surfaces of the metals. The method 
consisted in determining anal 3 rtically the change in the concen¬ 
tration of solutions of silver nitrate and silver sulphate after they 
had been in contact with metallic silver and gold respectively. 
Himilar experiments are described for solutions of mercuric chloride 
in contact with mercury. It is shown that 1 sq. metre of silver 
surface absorbs 0’35 mg. ion from silv^er nitrate and 0*t5 mg. ion 
from potassium chloride solution, whilst the same area of gold 
absorbs 0*063 mg. ion from silver nitrate. A sq. metre of mercury 
surface absorbs 0*004 mg. ion from mercuric chloride solution. 
The results are discussed in connexion with the charge of an electric 
double layer. J. F. S. 

Evidence for the Existence of Homogeneous Groups of 
Large Ions. P. J. Nolan {Physical Rev,, 1921, 18, 185—198).— 
Using, as did Blackwood (ibid., 1920, 16, 85), the Zeleny method 
for the measurement of the mobilities of ions, instead of that 
previously employed by McClelland and Nolan (Proc, Roy, Irish 
Acad., 1919, [A], 1, and previous papers), evidence has been 

adduced to confirm the author’s original statement that when 
large ions are produced in air in various ways, the ions can be 
divided into a number of groups, each group having a definite 
mobility. It is considered that Blackwood’s negative results 
were due to ions changing from group to group when the time 
spent in the measuring chamber is relatively long. A. A. E. 

The Scattering of Electrons by Nickel. C. Davisson and 
C. H. Kunsman (Science, 1921, 54, 522—524).—^When a nickel 
target is bombarded by a* stream of electrons, there is observed, 
besides the emission of slowly moving secondary electrons char¬ 
acteristic of all metals, an appreciable emission of electrons of higher 
speed. After experimental and mathematical examination of 

9^—2 
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the phenomenon, it is suggested that the sharp deflexions experi¬ 
enced these scattered electrons must result from their pene¬ 
tration mto the atomic structure and their deflexion by the strong 
field which they encounter. A. A. E. 

Dielectric Constants of some Esters at Low Temperatures. 

L. C. Jackson {PhiL Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 481—489).—^A method 
is described for the determination of the dielectric constants of 
solid and liquid substances by the use of triode valve circuits. 
The results, with a frequency of 4*7 X10® per second, were, at the 
absolute temperatures indicated, as follows: methyl formate, 
2*56 at 78*65°; ethyl formate, 2*40 at 81*3°; w-propyl formate, 
2*39 at 79*5°; ?i-butyl formate, 2*43 at 78*7°; methyl acetate, 
2*58 at 77*3°; ethyl acetate, 2*48 at 79*15°; n-propyl acetate, 
2*42 at 80*9°; n-butyl acetate, 2*41 at 77*6°. The values are 
smaller than those found at the ordinary temperature (5 to 9). 
The acid radicle apparently contributes but little to the value of 
the dielectric constant. The dielectric constant of w-butyl acetate 
increases linearly with decrease of temperature to the melting point 
at which there is a sudden fall, followed by a very gradual rise as 
the temperature is still further lowered. J. R. P. 

Conductivity of Concentrated Solutions of Sodium and 
Potassium in Liquid Ammonia. Charles A. Kraus and 
Walter W. Lucassb (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2529— 
2539).—The specific conductivity of solutions of sodium and 
potassium in liquid ammonia at its boiling point (—33*5°) has been 
measured for concentrations from 0*6iV^ to saturated solutions. It 
is shown that as the concentration increases, the specific conduc¬ 
tivity increases enormously, reaching the values 0*5047x10^ and 
0*4569 X10^ for saturated solutions of sodium and potassium 
respectively. The specific conductivity of solutions of sodium and 
potassium at the same equivalent concentration is very nearly 
the same. The equivalent conductivity of saturated solutions of 
sodium and potassium in liquid ammonia is of the same order of 
magnitude as that of such metals as strontium and iron. The 
solubility of sodium and potassium in liquid ammonia at its boiling 
point has been found to be 5*367 and 4*866 raols. of ammonia per 
atom of sodium and potassium respectively. The general result 
of the work is the furnishing of further evidence in support of the 
hypothesis that the conduction process in metals consists in a 
motion of negative carriers of sub-atomic dimensions, which carriers 
are identical for all metals. J. P. S. 

Potentials at the Junctions of Univalent Chloride Solutions. 

Dxjncan a. MacInnbs and Yu Liang Yeh (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 
1921, 43, 2563—2573).—Using a slightly modified form of Lamb 
and Larson^s flowing junction apparatus (A., 1920, ii, 347) the 
contact potentials of the type, MC1|M'C1, in which M and 
are either hydrogen or an alkali metal (lithium, sodium, potAssium, 
csBsium, or ammonium) have been determined. The measurements 
were made at 25° and were for solutions of equal concentrations. 
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Tables pf results of all posi^ible combiDatipns are given fpr tfie 
concentrations O-liV' and 0*01iV^, and the values compared with 
those calculated by Lewis and Sargent’s formula (A., 19^, ii, 368)* 
In all cases reproducible values were obtained, within a few 
hundredths of a millivolt. The Lewis and Sargent form of Planck’s 
original equation Ee^RT/F AejA/ expresses the results for 
most pf the cases studied and gives a qualitative agreement in all 
cases. The experimentally determined potentials can, however, 
be obtained from the differences between numbers which are 
characteristic for each ion at each concentration. This is equivalent 
to the expression given above, except that for the lithium and 
potassium ions, values of A which are slightly different from those 
obtained from conductivity measurements would have to be used. 

J. F. S. 

A Quick Acting Hydrogen Electrode. P. J. Moloney (J. 
Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 758—761).—A new'form of hydrogen 
electrode is described. The electrode consists of a short length 
of platinum wire sealed into the end of a glass tube and projecting 
4 mm. from the end; the tube should have an internal diameter 
of about 4 mm. A loop of 1 mm. diameter glass rod is sealed to 
the end of the tube so that the platinum wire occupies the centre 
of the loop. A glass tube, of slightly greater diameter than the 
electrode tube, blown into the form of a bell at one end and having 
a bulb a little higher up which is pierced near the top by a small 
hole, fits over the electrode tube and is kept in position by a piece 
of rubber tube. The platinum wire is platinised in the usual way. 
The object of the electrode is to ensure a rapid equilibrium between 
the hydrogen in the platinum and the hydrogen ion in the solu¬ 
tion. To use the electrode it is drawn up the tube until the wire 
and glass loop are in the middle of the bulb in the jacket tube and 
the whole is immersed in the liquid to be measured until the tube 
connecting the bell and bulb is filled, then the electrode is pushed 
down until the wire and loop are in the bell, hydrogen is admitted 
under the bell, and the whole adjusted so that the wire is sur¬ 
rounded by hydrogen whilst the lower end of the loop just dips 
into the main bulk of the liquid. In this way only a small volume 
of liquid, namely, that held in the loop, has to be saturated with 
hydrogen and be in equilibrium with the wire. Equilibrium values 
are rapidly reached with this electrode. J. F. S. 

Behaviour of a Non-attackable Electrode in the Process 
Leading to the Equilibrium 3HNO2Z::2N0+HNO|+H80. 

Alpons Klemenc (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 55, 56); H. Rck 
(ibid., 56—57).—Polemical; cf. A., 1920, ii, 409; 1921, u, 297. 

J. F. S. 

Overvoltage on Electrodes and its Connesdcm with the 
Hydration of Ions. N. Isgabisohev and Sophie Bebkmann 
(Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 40—47).—The decomposition voltage 
of and A^/lO-solutions of sulphuric acid and the sulphates of 
rubidium, aluminium, potassium, ammonium, sodium, lithium. 
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magnesium, zinc, copper, manganese, and nickel has been determined 
and the values have been compared with the degree of dissociation, 
the surface tension, the molecular hydration and the ionic hydration. 
It is shown that there is only one break in the anode current- 
voltage curve, and this is attributed to the discharge of the SO 4 " ion. 
The results show that the surface tension is in no way related to 
the discharge potential of the anion (E) ; the degree of dissociation 
also stands in no direct relationship to the value of in some 
cases it is found that an increase in the value of the degree of 
dissociation is accompanied by an increase of E. It is concluded, 
therefore, that the discharge voltage is dependent on the velocity 
of the anode process, that is, a lower potential will be required for 
decomposition the greater the velocity of the anode process. To 
investigate the cause of the difference in the velocity of the anode 
process in different cases, the authors have compared the value 
of E with the hydration of the molecules and the ions. It is shown 
that there is no connexion between the value of E and the number 
of molecules of water combined with the molecules of the electro¬ 
lyte. The more hydrated the kations the smaller is the decom¬ 
position voltage found to be, and since the more hydrated the 
kation the less hydrated is the anion, it follows that the lower 
is the potential required to discharge it. The anode process is 
expressed by the scheme, (a) S 04 "+ 2 @~S 04 ; ( 6 ) 804 = 803 + 0 ; 
(c)Na 2 S 04 (H 20 ), — 2Na(H20)66+S04"(H20U; (d) S 04 ^'(H 20 ),„ — 
S 04 "+wH 20 . The cause, therefore, of the retardation of the 
anode process is the insufficiently rapid formation of SO4" ions 
from the hydrate. It is shown that there is a definite periodicity 
between the value of E and the atomic weight of the kation. 

J. F. 8 . 

Influence of Colloids on Overvoltage. N. Isgabischev 
and Sophie Berkmann (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 47—50).—The 
discharge potential of the hydrogen ion on copper, silver, and 
platinum cathodes has been measured in 2iV^-8ulphuric acid con¬ 
taining various concentrations of gelatin ( 0 — 6 %). It is shown 
that the nature of the cathode has no influence on the discharge 
potential. The value of this quantity at 18® rises to a maximum 
with increase in the gelatin concentration and then commences to 
fall. There is a corresponding increase in the anode discharge 
voltage with increase in the gelatin concentration. The change 
is explained as due to the formation of a complex between the 
hydrogen ion and the gelatin which is slowly decomposed at the 
electrode (see preceding abstract). The maximum potential repre¬ 
sents the point where all the ions have combined with gelatin 
and a calculation based on an approximate value of the molecular 
weight of gelatin shows that a complex consisting of one hydrogen 
ion and 1173 molecules of gelatin is formed. J. P. S. 

Free Ener^ of Dilution and the Activities of the Ions of 
Potassium Bromide in Aqueous Solutions. J. N. Pearce 
and Harry B. Hart {J. Amer. Chem, 80 c., 1921, 43, 2483—2492).— 
Measurements of the E.M.F. of cells of the type Ag|AgBr,KBr(c)| 
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KHg^ have been made for various concentrations (c=2*0—0*001iV) 
at 25®, 30®, and 36®. The decrease of free energy and the decrease 
in heat content attending the reaction in these cells have been 
calculated. The free energy decrease accompanjdng the transfer of 
1 mol. of potassium bromide from various concentrations (c) to 0*10^ 
have also been calculated. The E,M,F, of concentration cells with 
ion transference of the type Ag|AgBr,KBr(Ci)|KBr(c 2 ),AgBr|Ag 
and of concentration cells without ion transference of the 
types Ag|AgBr,KBr(Ci)|KHg*—Hg,K|KBr(c 2 ),AgBr|Ag and 

KHgJKBr(Ci),AgBr|Ag—Ag|AgBr,KBr(c 2 )|Hga;K have been deter¬ 
mined and from these values the transport number of the potass¬ 
ium ion has been calculated. The results show that dilution has 
very little influence on the transport number of potassium and 
there is only a very gradual increase with increasing dilution, whilst 
the effect of temperature is practically negligible between 25° and 
35°. The decrease of free energy and heat content accompanying 
the transference of 1 mol. of potassium bromide* from a concentra¬ 
tion Cl to a concentration C 2 have been calculated. The activity 
coefficients of the bromide ion have been calculated and a com¬ 
parison made of the activity coefficients of the chloride and bromide 
ions. For all concentrations up to 0*5A, the activity coefficients 
of these two ions are practically equal. J. F. S. 

Electro-chemical Behaviour of Metallic Conducting Com¬ 
pounds. G. Tammann (Z. Elektrochem., 11)22, 28, 36—40).— 
A discussion on the electromotive behaviour of compounds which 
exhibit a metallic conductivity. It is shown that of the five cobalt 
silicides, only those are attacked by acids which contain more 
than one atom of cobalt to one atom of silicon. In the case of the 
lead palladium intermetallic compounds, it is found that they have 
the palladium potential, but if there is an excess of lead over that 
required for the formation of a compound in the lead palladium 
alloy the mixture shows the lead potential. A number of other 
cases are cited and discussed. J. F. S. 

Activi^ Coefficients and CoUigative Properties of Electro¬ 
lytes. Herbert S. Earned {J, Amer. Chem, Soc., 1922, 44, 
262—^267).—A theoretical paper in which on the basis of the em¬ 
pirical equation log Fa'—a'c—p'c’^' (A., 1920, ii, 664) which connects 
the activity coefficient of an electrolyte with the molecular con¬ 
centration at a given temperature, and Duhem’s equation, equa¬ 
tions are derived for calculating the vapour pressures of solutions 
at this temperature. The validity of the above equation has been 
rigorously tested, and it is found to hold for all electrolytes over 
the whole range where data were examined with the exception 
of sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. In these cases, it holds up 
to a concentration 3if. The activity coefficients of solutions of 
hydrochloric acid, sodium chloride, and potassium chloride have 
b^n investigated and the values of the parameters of the above 
equation for these electrolytes and others have been collected and 
tabulated, from which the vapour pressures and osmotic pressures 
of their solutions may be calculated. It is suggested that the 
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equ«,tion and method employed here, although empimal and an 
approximation, will prove uaeful in testing the consistency and 
aoeuracjr of activity data and also will be 5 service in OTganising 
the oolhgative'data of concentrated solutions. J. F. S. 

Ghosh's Theory of Electrolytic Solutions. Charles A. 
Kratts (J. Amer, Chem. Boc., 1921,43, 2514—2528).—A theoretical 
paper in which the hypothesis of electrolytic solutions put forward 
by Ghosh (T., 1918,113, 449, 027, 777, 790) is discussed. Ghosh’s 
equation expressing the conductivitjr of solutions of electrolytes 
as a function of the concentration is compared with the experi¬ 
mental values in aqueous and non-aqueous solutions. On plotting 
the values of log A against those of the cube root of the concentra¬ 
tion, the experimental points lie on a curve which is concave toward 
the axis of concentration. If Ghosh’s equation were applicable, 
the points should lie on a straight line. The deviation of the 
points from a linear relation is consistent throughout, and cannot 
be accounted for by errors in the original observations. It is 
held that in its present form Ghosh’s hypothesis does not satis¬ 
factorily account for the properties of solutions of electrolytes. 
The postulates and assumptions on which the hypothesis is based 
are discussed and several inconsistencies indicated. The use of 
Maxwell’s law for the distribution of velocities and Clausius’s virial 
theorem to systems of charged particles is open to serious objections. 

J. F. S. 


Distribution of Thermal Energy in the Quadrivalent 
Chlorides of Carbon, Silicon, Titaxuum, and Tin. Wendell 
M. Latimer {J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 90—97).—The specific 
heats of carbon, silicon, titanium, and tin tetrachlorides have been 
measured from the temperature of liquid air to 298® Abs., and, in 
addition, the specific heat of carbon tetrachloride was measured 
at still lower temperatures down to 39*1° Abs., in order to deter¬ 
mine the whole specific heat curve for these compounds. The 
following values of CpM 16 are recorded: Carbon tetrachloride, 
solid I, 39-1®, 0-60; 40*7°, 0-65; 63-8°, 2 05; 79-6®, 2-81; 91*0®, 
3*40; 99*5®, 3*60; 199*5®, 5*84; 208*0®, 5*90; soUd II, 229*4®, 
6*20; 235*6°, 6*25; 238*0°, 6*77; liquid, 253*8°, 6*40; 265*1°, 
6*30; and 290°, 6*34. Silicon tetrachloride, solid, 77*4® 3*60- 
86-6®, 3*83; 94*8°, 4*14; 131*3°, 4*80; 168*6®, 5*68; 181*0°, 5*95! 
liquid, 208*8°, 6*74; 294*3°, 6*94. Titanium tetrachloride, solid. 
86*7°, 4*26; 92*8°, 4*40; 194*6°, 6*19; 231*8°, 6*31; 247*7®, 6*21 
liquid, 251*6®, 7*26; 294*3°, 7*32. Tin tetrachloride, solid, 89*0® 
4*59; 95*9°, 4*71; 161*2°, 5*89; 200*7°, 6*33; 227*3°, 6*62; liquid, 
266*1°, 756; 294*0°, 7*86, All temperatures are in absolute degrees. 
The heat of transition of solid I to solid II in the case of carbon 
tetrachloride at 224*6° Abs. is 7*10—7*19 cal./gram. The heat of 
fusion has been determined as follows: carbon tetrachloride 
4*1—4*22 cal./gram at 249°; sihcon tetrachloride, 10*85 cal,/gram 
at 203*3°; titanium tetrachloride, 11*77 cal./gram at 248*0° and 
tiu teteachloride 8*38-«*42 oal./gram at 239*9°. The entropy 
©•oh erf the compounds at 298° Abs. and the entropy change 
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in the formation, of each compound from its elommits 

have been calculated. The following values are recorded : carbon 
tetrachloride, 49-06, —60-84; silicon tetrachloride, 

^as8» 56-43, A-Sfj^o, —48-27; titanium tetrachloride, 8 ^a, 69*51, 
—4:7-09; tin tetrachloride, /Sggg, 61-84, Afi^ggg, —49*p6. 


Relation between Statistical Mechanics and Thermo¬ 
dynamics. Bichaed C. Tolman (J. Amer, Chem, 80 c., 1922, 
44, 76—90).—A theoretical paper in which the relationship between 
statistical mechanics and thermodynamics is investigated by a 
method which is based, like that of Boltzmann and Planck, on a 
consideration of the arrangement of the elements or molecules of 
a system. Instead, however, of arbitrarily defining entropy by the 
equation log W as do Planck and boltzmann, an attempt is 
made to discover a statistical mechanical quantity which has the 
same derivatives with respect to energy, volume, and number of 
molecules as does the thermodynamic quantity entropy. In this 
way, an expression for entropy is developed which differs from 
that of Planck by an additive term; it is further shown that the 
addition of such a term is necessary in order that the derivative 
of the entropy of the system with respect to number of molecules 
shall have its correct value. The equation thus developed has the 
form 8 ={N€—Nip)IT, in which N is the number of molecules, 
€. has a significance defined below, and T is the temperature. In 
connexion with the derivation of the above expression, it is shown 
that the quantity c occurring in the Maxwell-Boltzmann dis¬ 
tribution law dNdqi . . . dpn must be taken, not as the 
energy pf a molecule having co-ordina^s and momenta falling in 
the region dq^ . . . but rather as the rate of increase in the 
total energy of the system per molecule added in the region 
dq-^ . . . when the system is in its configuration of maximum 
probability. These two quantities are the same for dilute gases, 
but for concentrated systems may be quite different. Hence the 
new methods introduced may be of considerable importance in 
dealing with the properties of imperfect gas or rather concentrated 
systems. It is pointed out that the equations developed which 
connect the statistical mechanical quantities with thermodynamic 
quantities do not agree with the equations of Marcelin and Adams 
(A., 1915, ii, 328; 1921, ii, 628). J. F. S. 


Relation between Entropy and Probability. Integratiim 
of the Entropy Equation. Geobqe A. Linhabt (J. Amer, Chm, 
80 c,, 1922, 44, 140—142).—Two equations are deduced which 
express the change of specific heat of an element or compound 
with the entropy. The equations are based on the assumptions 
that the change depends on the probability of the ^^randomness’’ 
of the individual particles, the certainty that partioles will have a 
fiixed position at the point of zero k^tic energy, and the zero 
probability that this condition persists at high temperatures. The 
equations deduced are tested by means of recently published work 
on the specific heat of copper when a good agre^ent between the 
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obsefTved and calculated values of the specific heat over the range 
14*51—890*0° Abs. is found. J. F. S. 

Latent Heate of Fusion. I. Benzophenone, Phenol, and 
Sulphur. (Mbs.) K. Stratton and J. R. Partington (PML 
Mag,, 1922, [vi], 43, 436—446).—The following values of the 
latent heats of fusion, in gram-calories per gram, were measured 
at the melting points by electrical heating : benzophenone, 21*70; 
phenol, 29*06; sulphur (monoclinic), 8*85. In a theoretical dis¬ 
cussion, it is suggested that intramolecular vibrations as well as 
rotations are indicated in the case of some liquid molecules. 

J. R. P. 

The Freezing Points of Pure Organic Liraids as Thermo¬ 
metric Constants at Temperatures below 0°. Jean Timmer¬ 
mans, (Mlle) H. van der Horst, and H. Kamerlingh Onnes 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 365—367).—The following organic liquids 
have been carefully purified and their boiling points, densities, and 
freezing points accurately determined, so that these constants may 
be used as references by working with specimens kept in sealed 
tubes. All boiling points are given at 760 mm. pressure, and f. p. 
is the freezing point obtained under conditions where the thermo¬ 
dynamic equilibrium between the liquid and crystalline phases 
can be maintained for a long time to within 0*01°. 

Carbon tetrachloride, b. p. 76*75°; dj 1*63255; f. p. —22*9°; 
chlorobenzene, b. p. 132*00°; dj 1*12795; f. p. -45*2°; chloro¬ 
form, b. p. 61*2°; dj 1*52635; f. p. —63*5°; ethyl acetate, b. p. 
77*15°; dj 0*92450; f. p. -83*6°; toluene, b. p. 110*70°; dj 
0*88445; f. p. —95*1°; carbon disulphide, b. p. 46*25°; dj 1*29270; 
f. p. —111*6°; ethyl ether (stable form), b. p. 34*60°; dJ 0*73625; 
f. p. —116*3°; (unstable form), f. p. —123*3°; methylcycZohexane, 
b. p. 100*3°; dJ 0*78640; f. p. -126*4°; ^>opentane, b. p. 27*95°; 
dJ 0*63950, f. p. -159*6°. W. G. 

Hydration of Ions. 8. Aschkenasi (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 
28, 58—59).—A theoretical paper in which Fajans*s treatment of 
the hydration of ions (Naturwiss., 1921, 729) is discussed and a 
possible connexion with the known irregularities in the vapour 
pressure curves of aqueous solutions of electrolytes suggested. 

J. F. 8. 

A Receiver for Fractionation in a Current of Gas or under 
Reduced Pressure. T, 8. Wheeler and E. W. Blair (J. Soc. 
Chera. Ind., 1922, 41, 59—60 t). —^The device consists essentially 
of an upper and a lower receiver connected together through a 
two-way tap which makes the connexion alternatively with the 
top or bottom of the upper receiver. In the former case, the 
vacuum is maintained in, or the gas is passed through, the upper 
and lower receivers, whilst the distillate collects in the upper re¬ 
ceiver. When it is desired to collect a new fraction, the two-way 
tap is turned into the second position and the fraction which has 
coueoted in the upper receiver passes into the lower one, which is 
then detached, another put in its place, and evacuated (if neces- 
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sary), and the distillation continued with the two-way tap in the 
first position as before. If it is desired to keep the distiUate out 
of contact with air, the lower receiver is provided with inlet and 
outlet taps, which are turned off before detaching it from the 
apparatus, and the liquid thus remains enclosed in the inert atmo¬ 
sphere in which it was distilled. G. F. M. 

Compiarison of the Linking of Carbon Atoms in Graphite 
and in Aromatic Hydrocarbons. J. P. Wibaut {Rpc. trav. chim., 
1922, 41, 96—102).—A theoretical paper based on the work of Fajans 
(A., 1920, ii, 354), and criticising the theory put forward by von 
Steiger (A., 1920, ii, 355) that the linking of the carbon atoms in 
aromatic hydrocarbons is, from the point of view of energy, equiva¬ 
lent to the linking in graphite. H. J. E. 

Atomic Linkings in the Carbon Compounds. I. and II. 

Hans Beutler (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 24—30, 31—47).— 
I. Assumptions that periodic oscillations of melting points and boil¬ 
ing points in homologous series are due to heteropolar linking of the 
carbon atoms in the chain (cf. Cuy, A., 1921, ii, 429), are shown 
to be untenable, on account of the non-dissociation of the carbon 
compounds. The heats of combustion also vary in an oscillatory 
manner in homologous series, and this may be explained by con¬ 
sidering the lattice-energy of the crystal structure. Compounds 
lyith an even number of carbon atoms probably have a more highly 
symmetrical lattice than those with an odd number, and as a result 
they have higher melting points and lower heats of combustion. 
Even in liquids, a kind of potential lattice structure probably 
exists, and influences the periodically varying physical properties. 
As the critical temperature is approached, the influence of the 
lattice is weakened by the strong thermal forces and the differences 
between odd and even members of the series disappear. 

The electron structure of stable ions such as the Cl' or SO^" ion 
is discussed, and it is shown that ion formation is due to the splitting 
of a compound into parts each of which has an electron structure 
similar to that of a noble gas, with an outer shell of eight electrons. 
(This is identical with the Lewis-Langmuir theory, to which, how¬ 
ever, no reference is made.) The structure of a non-dissociating 
substance of the type of Pt(NH 3 ) 2 Cl 2 is probably such that the 
co-ordinated groups are attached tetrahedrally to the central 
atom; in the electron system, the central atom is surrounded by 
eight electrons forming the comers of a cube, four edges of which 
are common each to one edge of the electron cubes of one of the 
co-ordinated groups. The possibility of two isomerides is at once 
apparent in this arrangement. 

II. In the preceding section it was shown that isomerism is 
possible in the compoimd of the formula Pt(NH 3 ) 2 Cl 2 ; this is due 
to the fact that free rotation about the central Pt atom is inhibited 
probably by directing forces from the inner layers of electrons in 
the Pt atom. In carbon compounds CRiRjRgR^ rotation is 
possible, since only two electrons are contained within the shell of 
eight electrons and restraining forces are absent. The electron 
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ste^tures of methane^ it3 halogen substitution products, ethylene, 
OiQetyJi^e, and aromatic hydrocarbons are discussed. The methan© 
mol^uie is represented by a central carbon nucleus surrounded by 
four el^trons and four hydrogen nuclei arranged tetrahedrally at the 
eight comers of a cube with the other four electrons between the 

carbon and hydrogen nuclei. In CH^Cl 
H there are fourteen electrons, twp of which 

are common to the eight surrounding the 
o *o o carbon atom and the eight surrounding 

H ; c c\ ; the chlorine atom. Diagrammatically the 

o o o electron structure can be represented thus, 

^ * o • • o • * * • o • • 0 • * where the electrons of the outer shell are 
II represented by small circles. In ethylene 

it is supposed that the eight electrons 
which are not situated directly between the hydrogen and carbon 
nuclei, revolve in an elliptical path of which the major axis is 
parallel to the C~C axis. The observed paramagnetism attributed 
to the double bond confirms this view. The electron structural 
formula for benzene shows three electrons between each pair of 
adjacent carbon atoms. In naphthalene, three electrons are shown 
between each pair of adjacent carbon atoms except between the 
carbons common to both rings, where there are only two. Reduc¬ 
tion to 1 :4-dihydronaphthalene, however, converts one ring into 
a true benzene ring, and a true ethylenic bond appears between 
the carbon atoms 2 and 3 in the other ring. E. H. R. 

A Method for Measuring Vapour Densities for the Deter¬ 
mination of Atomic Weights, A. Magnus and E. Schmid 
(Z, anorg. Chem., 1921,120, 232—24(5).—An apparatus is described 
for the measurement of vapour densities, the distinguishing feature 
of which is the total enclosure of the manometer and measuring 
vessel in a double-walled chamber which can be kept constant at 
the temperature of boiling water. The apparatus was used for 
determining the relation between the pressure p and pv/mT, where 
V is the volume, m the weight of the vapour, and T the absolute 
temperature for benzene and chloroform. Contrary to the results 
of Ramsay and Steele, the relation was found to be truly linear. 
The molecular weights calculated from the results are 78*096 for 
benzene and 119*380 for chloroform, whilst the atomic weight of 
chlorine calculated from these is 35*455, showing that the apparatus 
gives results of a high degree of accuracy. E. H. R. 

Regularities in the Molecular Volumes of Inorganic Com¬ 
pounds. Er. a. Hbnglbin (Z, anorg, Chem,, 1921, 120, 77— 
84).—It was recently shown by Biltz (A., 1921, ii, 437) that there is 
a linear relationship between the molecular volumes of the halogens 
and of their compounds. This is now shown to be a particular 
case of a more general law that the molecular volumes of certain 
^ups of inorganic compounds of like crystalline form bear a 
Hnear relation to constant magnitudes characteristic of their kations 
or imions. For the halogens, these magnitudes x may be expressed 
by llie constants F': 0*8525, Cr : TOGO, Br': 1*066, V : 1*179, and 
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the magnitudes y for the metitls, Li*: 1*000, N#V1*428, 

K*: 2*108, Rb*: 2*478. The molecular volumes of the haimds ot 
the alkali metals can be calculated from the general cMjuation 
mol. vol.=14*67ic. y+0*13x+&&*^5y—5l QO. Caesium is ahmrmal 
in this series, its constant being smaller than that of rubidium 
although in other series, for example in the sulphates, selenatee, 
manganates, and chlorates, it is normal. The cubic haloids of 
copper, silver, and thallium form a good series in which the 
following constants appear, Cu*: 1*00, Ag*: 0*920, Tl*: 1*40. Hexa¬ 
gonal silver iodide does not fit in with the other cubic substances. 
The same law is shown to hold for numerous other isomorphous 
series containing metals of the second and fourth groups. The 
following density determinations were made : lithium fluoride, 
2*597; sodium fluoride, 2*726; potassium fluoride, eP®* 
2*309. E. H. R. 

The Variation of the Mechanical Properties of Metals and 
Alloys at Low Temperatures. Li^ok Guillet and Jean 
Cournot {Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 384—386).—The hardness and 
resilience of a number of metals and alloys have been measured 
at 20°, —20°, —80°, and —190°. The results show that there is, 
in general, an increase in the hardness with cooling, there being a 
fairly big jump from the value at —80° to that at —190°. Fragility 
at low temperatures is a characteristic of ferrite, the rapidity of the 
fall in resilience as a function of the temperature being greater as 
the ferrite content is higher. Nickel and copper, on the other 
hand, do not lead to fragility and aluminium, if present to any great 
extent, tends to produce a slight increase in the resilience. Pure 
austenite sufficiently rich in nickel does not show fragility at low 
temperatures. Special perlitic steels containing nickel have a high 
fragility in liquid air, but the addition of nickel retards the lowering 
of the fragility with decrease in temperature. 

Measurements of hardness and resilience after a specimen has 
been kept for sixteen hours at —190° and then for twenty-four 
hours at +20° give evidence of a return to normal properties at the 
ordinary temperature. W. 6. 

Surface Tension of Corresponding States. Richard Lorenz 
and W. Herz {Z. anorg. Ch^., 1922, 120, 320—328).—The ex¬ 
pression ysly^=^ (1 - fslTk)l( I— Te/Tit ). (VJ Vjtf^ is deduced. fg/Tt 
and Ttf/r* have been shown by Lorenz (A., 1916, ii, 311) to 
be practically constant. According to the best average values, 
7’,/n=0*64, TJTt^OU, (F,/F,)=0*865, and therefore y,/y,= 
0*678. This was tested on results obtained by Jaeger (A., 1917, 
ii, 33) and figures are given for 89 organic compounds. The 
average value for y^/y^ was found to be 0*62, 76% of compounds 
agreeing very closely. Twenty-one inorganic compounds of known 
boiling points gave an average for y,/ye=0*68. Assuming y,/ye— 
0*678, the auth^ors have calculated the boiling points of several 
salts. The higher the critical temperature the further does y,/y# 
deviate from the mean. W. T. 
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SnrfpwTanaion of Aqueous Soluticms of Niglit-blne. B. dk 

IZAOUIBM (Ancd. Fi8. Quim., 1922, 20, 40—66; of. Traube, A., 
1012^ ii, 740, 741).—The surface tension of ^ueous solutions of 
night- blue of varying concentrations and with the addition of 
different electrolytes was investigated by means of the stalagmo- 
meter. The increase of surface tension with concentration is fairly 
rapid at first, but then slows down. In the experiments with 
addition of electrol 3 rtes, it was found that an abrupt fall in surface 
tension to that for pure water took place at the point where coa^l- 
ation of the solution occurred. The coagulating power of various 
ions can thus be studied by means of the stalagmometer. Other 
physical properties, including the aspect under the ultramicroscope, 
do not show this abrupt change at the point of coagulation. Solu¬ 
tions purified by dialysis give results analogous to those obtained 
with unpurified material, but the stability of the solutions obtained 
is less, since smaller concentrations of salts are necessary for 
coagulation. G. W. R. 

Theory of Adsorption Processes. A. Euckbn (Z. Elektro- 
chem., 1922, 28, 6—16).—A theoretical paper in which the process 
of physical absorption is considered. By physical adsorption is 
understood that adsorption, for example, of argon by charcoal, where 
it is unlikely that the adsorbed molecules are held by the attrac¬ 
tions of chemical forces. It is shown that the adsorption forces 
are similar to the forces which are responsible for condensation 
phenomena. They are practically independent of the temperature 
and are operative over a relatively small distance which is of the 
same order as the molecular radius. J. F. S. 

Adsorption of Ammonia by Silica Gel. L. Y. Davidhbisek 
and W. A. Patbick (J. Arner. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1—8).—A 
continuation of previous work (A., 1920, ii, 417). The adsorption 
of ammonia by silica gels containing respectively 4*98% and 0*33% 
of water has been determined for a series of pressures at 0®, 30°, 
40°, and 100°. A smaller amount of ammonia is adsorbed by the 
less hydrated gel than by the more hydrated compound, although 
the less hydrated gel is still capable of adsorbing large amounts 
of ammonia. It is shown that the adsorption of ammonia may be 
satisfactorily explained on the basis of capillary condensation, 
provided corrections are made for the amount of gas which dissolves 
in the water. J. P. S. 

Adsorption by Precipitates. V. Adsorption during the 
Precipitation of Colloids by Mixtures of Electrolytes. Harry 
B. Weisbb (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 665—683; cf. A., 1919, 
ii, 269; 1920, ii, 228; 1921, ii, 625).—The precipitation of colloidal 
ferric hydroxide and colloidal arsenious sulphide by the simul¬ 
taneous addition of pairs of electrolytes, and the adsorption of 
ions during the precipitation of the colloids by mixtures of electro¬ 
lytes, have been investigated. The precipitation experiments were 
carried out with pairs of the electrol 3 rtes, potassium chloride, 
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barium chloride, strontium chloride, potassium oxalate, potassium 
sulphate, and potassium bromate. The adsorption of the oxalate 
ion in the presence of the chloride and sulphate ion respectively 
and the barium ion in the presence of the potassium ion was investi¬ 
gated. It is shown that the precipitating action of mixtures of 
pairs of electrolytes is approximately additive if the precipitating 
power of each is of the same order of magnitude, but may be far 
from additive if the electrolytes have widely varying precipitating 
power. In the latter case, the action of the electrol 3 d;es is antagon¬ 
istic in the sense that relatively more of each is necessary than 
if the other were absent. In the simultaneous adsorption by solids 
from mixtures of two electrol 3 rtes having no common ion, the most 
strongly adsorbed kation and anion are taken up most and the 
other pair least readily; from mixtures having one common ion the 
oppositely charged ions are each adsorbed less than if the other 
were absent, but the most readily adsorbed ion is displaced the 
least. Factors which influence the precipitating action of mixtures 
of electrolytes are the effect of the presence of each precipitating 
ion on the adsorption of the other and the stabilising action of 
the ions with the same charge as the colloid. The second factor 
is of minor importance with mixtures of electroljrtes that have 
similar precipitation values and have stabilising ions in common. 
The precipitating action of mixtures of electrolytes with similar 
precipitating power is additive, since the adsorption of the pre¬ 
cipitating ions is similar and consequently the adsorption of each 
is affected but slightly by the presence of the other within the 
limits of the precipitation concentration. With mixtures of electro- 
l 3 i}es of widely varying precipitating power, the precipitating action 
may be approximately additive when the influence of both factors, 
mentioned above, is small, but may be far from additive when the 
influence of both factors is large. These extreme cases are realised 
experimentally. J. F. S. 

Use of the Water Interferometer as a Pressure Gauge. 

L. VAN Doren, H. K. Parker, and P. Lotz (J, Amer, Chem. Soc.y 
1921, 43, 2497—2501).—The Zeiss water interferometer can be 
modified so as to serve as a pressure gauge. The modification 
consists in replacing the two water cells by two brass cells fitted 
with stout plate glass windows at the ends. One cell is filled with 
water at atmospheric pressure and the other with water under 
pressure. On calibrating the instrument, it was found that pressures 
up to sixty atmospheres could be measured. The range of the 
instrument may be increased by inserting a thin glass plate in the 
path of the beam passing through the non-pressure chamber of 
such a thickness that it will compensate for a pressure of sixty 
atmospheres in the other chamber. Thus by means of a series 
of glass plates of different thickness the range of the instrument 
can be extended to almost any pressure. In the calibration of the 
instrument for pressures up to 270 atmospheres at 20° and 30° it 
is found that at the higher temperature the effect of increased 
pressure on the refractive index diminishes. J. F. 8. 
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Osmotic Pressures of Concentrated Solutions of Sucrose 
as Determinsd by the Water Interferometer. Paul Lotz 
and J. 0. W. Frazee (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1921, 43, 2501—2607). 
—The authors describe a modification of the method used by 
Frazer and Myrick for measuring the osmotic pressure (A., 1916, 
ii, 603). The principal feature of the new apparatus is the use 
of the water interferometer (preceding abstract) for determin¬ 
ing the magnitude of the pressures developed. The apparatus 
is a decided improvement on that of Frazer and Myrick, being 
more rapid in action and more trustworthy. Pressures up to 
273 atmospheres have been measured, but the instrument has 
been calibrated up to 330 atmospheres. Pressure measurements 
are recorded for sucrose solutions of concentrations up to saturated 
solutions at 30° and 55‘7°. Attention is directed to the results 
of Woods as calculated for vapour-pressure measurements, and it 
is shown that his results {Trans. Faraday Soc., 1915, 11, 29) show¬ 
ing a decrease in osmotic pressure with rise in temperature in 
concentrated solutions are relatively correct, although his actual 
values for the osmotic pressure appear to be high when compared 
with these direct measurements. J. F. S. 

S 3 rstem: Ammonia-Water as a Basis for a Theory of the 
Solution of Gases in Liquids. Benjamin S. Neuhausen and 
W. A. Patrick (J. Physical Ghem.y 1921, 25, 693—720).—^A static 
method has been developed for measuring the partial pressure of 
a component of a liquid mixture which has a very small partial 
pressure compared with that of the second component. This 
method has been used to determine the partial pressures of water 
and ammonia solutions at 0°, 20°, and 40° at partial pressures of 
ammoma varying from 1000 mm. to 4000 mm. The measurements 
in the case of ammonia are made to 2—4 mm., and in the case of 
water to 0’08 mm. The solubility of ammonia in water was deter¬ 
mined at 0°, 20°, and 40° at pressures from 750 mm. to 3600 mm., 
and the densities of the saturated solutions were also measured. 
A theory of the nature of solutions of gases in liquids first advanced 
by Graham has been amplified, and solutions of various gases in 
liquids classified on the basis of some of the physical and chemical 
properties of the gas. The formula V=^K{PulP^^"' has been 
found to represent the solubility of ammonia, hydrogen chloride, 
sulphur dioxide, and carbon dioxide in water at various tempera¬ 
tures and pressures. In this formula V is the volume occupied by 
the liquefied gas dissolved per gram of water, is the vapour 
pressure, and o- the surface tension of the liquefied gas at the tem¬ 
perature, whilst P is the equilibrium gas pressure. The constant 
K for ammonia has value 0’49 and Ijn the value 0*69. The 
solubility data of hydrogen chloride, sulphur dioxide, and carbon 
dioxide have been plotted according to this formula. J. F. S. 

Chimge of State of A^^gation and Polymorphism. Karl 
SoBtAUM (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 241—2W).—The assumption 
of Ostwald that there is a relatively broad region of metastabiUty, 
below the normal melting point, in which spontaneous crystallisation 
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is imp^ible, appears unnecessary. On the other hand, it m 
highly improbable that, in a small quantity of liquid in a limited 
time, the necessary number of molecules in the correct space-lattice 
orientation to form a nucleus in equilibrium with the liquid at a 
given temperature will ever come together. It is reasonable to 
assume with Ostwald the existence of “ anisotropic ” molecule, 
but these cannot alone have a “ resonance ” effect on other “ iso¬ 
tropic ” molecules and so cause crystallisation. The ageing of a 
liquid by keeping it some time above its melting point, whereby 
the tendency to supercooling is increased, is doubtless due to the 
change of anisotropic molecules into the isotropic form. Aniso¬ 
tropic molecules probably become associated with one another to 
form space-lattice fragments, and when a crowd of these come 
together they may cause a field of force strong enough to bring 
about the formation of a crystal nucleus. As the temperature 
falls, this process is facilitated through the slowing down of trans- 
latory and rotatory motion, but, on the other hand, the probability 
of the crowding together of anisotropic molecules and space-lattice 
fragments is lessened. 

[With Elli Riffert.] —The crystallisation process is investi¬ 
gated statistically by counting the number of nuclei formed when a 
thin film of liquid is allowed to crystallise between microscope slide 
and cover-glass under different conditions. A large number of 
organic substances were used for the purpose. There is a strong 
tendency for the nuclei to form in the outer zone of the cover- 
glass, particularly at the edge, and sometimes they will form again 
and again at a particular spot. The tendency to nuclei formation 
at boundary sm^aces, especiaUy a triple boundary such as aii>~ 
glass-liquid, is probably a surface tension phenomenon. The 
number of nuclei formed increases as the U^mperature is lowered, 
finally reaching a maximum. In these experiments, the melted 
substance was brought suddenly down to the temperature at which 
the nuclei were to be formed. Pressure may cause the develop¬ 
ment of nuclei. The substances examined (about 200) fall into 
five different types, according to the manner in which they crystal¬ 
lise; the states of aggregation assumed by crystallisation from 
nuclei are described as radiating, bunching, star-like, tabular, and 
mosaic. E. H. R. 

The Ka Doublet, with New Determinations of the Lattice 
Constants of some Crystals. Walther Gerlach {Phyaikal. 
Z., 1922, 23, 114—120).—When a somewhat coarse powder is 
used in the Debye-Scherrer method, the Ka lines appear double. 
A method for the measurement of the fine structure of Rontgen 
lines is described. The lattice constants, in 10"® cm., of the follow¬ 
ing crystals were determined: silicon (identical, within the limits 
of error, with “ amorphous,’’ graphitoidal, and crystalline silicon) : 
5*415 (±0*3%) with copper radiation; 5*410 (±0*3%) with nickel 
radiation; regular zinc blende 5*390 (±0*3%) with copper radiation; 
calcium fluoride 5*455 (±0'1%) with copper radiation; 5*478 
(itO’2%) with nickel radiation. The doublet distance 
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was determined with an accuracy of about 3% as 3*842 Z.U. 
(1 “ JT-Unit ”=10’*^^ cm.) for copper, and 3*772 J.U. for nickel. 
Bragg’s model for fluorite was confirmed. J. R. P. 

Freeaiiig of Hydrosols. A. Lottbrmoseb (Kolloid Z., 1922, 
30, 133).—complaint that Gutbier (this vol., ii, 142) has used 
the author’s statements in connexion with the influence of freezing 
on sols in a manner opposite to that which the author has intended. 
This has arisen because the author’s statements have not been 
understood in the sense demanded by the context. J. F. S. 

Influence of the Concentration of Colloids on their Pre¬ 
cipitation by Electrolytes. Harry B. Wbiser and Henry 0. 
Nicholas {J. Physical Chem,, 1921, 25, 742—757).—The precipit¬ 
ation of colloidal chromic oxide, Prussian blue, ferric oxide, and 
arsemous sulphide of various concentrations by electrolytes with 
precipitating ions of different valency has been investigate. With 
colloidal chromic oxide, Prussian blue, and ferric oxide, the pre¬ 
cipitating values of all electrolytes decrease as the concentration 
of the colloid decreases, irrespective of the valency of the pre¬ 
cipitating ion; but the decrease is least marked with electrolytes 
having univalent precipitating ions. With colloidal arsenious 
sulphide, the precipitating value of electrolytes with univalent 
precipitating ions increases as the concentration of the colloid is 
decreased. The manner in which the precipitation value of an 
electrol 3 rte varies with the concentration of colloid is determined 
to a large extent by the relative adsorbability of the precipitating 
ion and the stabilising ion. If the adsorption of the stabilising 
ioH of an electrolyte is negligible and the adsorption of the pre¬ 
cipitating ion is very large, the precipitation value varies almost 
directly ivith the concentration of the colloid. This condition 
may be realised experimentally with electrol 3 rtes which have 
ter valent and quadrivalent ions which precipitate in extremely 
low concentration. If the adsorption of the stabilising ion of an 
electrolyte is appreciable, the precipitating value is increased. 
This effect is more pronounced the greater the dilution of the 
colloid, since the decreased opportunity both for the collision and 
the coalescence of particles combines to render the colloid propor¬ 
tionately more stable so that relatively more of the precipitating 
ion must be added for complete coagulation. The influence of 
adsorption of the stabilising ion is more marked with electrol 3 d;e 8 
having univalent i^recipitating ions which precipitate only in very 
high concentration. Under these conditions, the precipitation 
value decreases much less sharply than under the conditions obtain¬ 
ing when the stabilising ion is only slightly adsorbed, and may even 
increase as the concentration of the colloid is decreased. The 
laws put forward by Burton and Bishop (A., 1921, ii, 176) in con¬ 
nexion with the variation in the coagulative power of ions with 
the concentration of the disperse phase are shown to be quite 
iimi^ in their applicability. The hypothesis of Kruyt and van 
der Spek (A., 1919, ii, 498) on the nature of the process of coagul- 
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a4don is inadequate, sinoe it fails to take into account the influence 
of the stabilising ions of electrolytes. J. F. S. 

Relation of Anomalous Osmosis to the Swelling of Colloidal 
Material. F. E. Babtbll and L. B. Sims (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 289—299).—The authors discuss some seven hypotheses 
put forward previously to account for the swelling of colloids, and 
And none of them is applicable to all eases of swelling. The 
relationship of the swelling of gels to the osmotic effects is con¬ 
sidered, and as a working hypothesis it is assumed that a gel may 
be considered as composed essentially of a framework of membranes 
and that the hypothesis which accounts for the flow of a liquid 
through membranes also accounts to a certain extent for the flow 
of a solution into a cellular gel. The view is held that swelling 
is the result of imbibition together with the operation of effects 
which produce anomalous osmosis. It would therefore follow that 
in swelling the tendency for normal osmosis is‘always operative, 
solution in the membrane may take place in some instances, forces 
of attraction and repulsion are operative, capillarity plays a part, 
negative or positive adsorption of solute may have an effect, 
electrical effects due to electrical orientation of the system may 
enter in, and swelling unaccompanied by electrical effects may 
occur, as with solutions of non-electrolytes with some gels. For 
the purpose of comparing anomalous osmotic effects with swelling 
effects, a series of osmotic pressures using parchment membranes 
and a series of swelling experiments using Laminaria have been 
carried out with solutions of potassium citrate (0*05J1/), sodium 
hydroxide (O’OOOliV^), hydrochloric acid (O’OOOliV), and aluminium 
chloride (0’05Jf). The results show that those solutions which 
exhibit a negative osmotic tendency with parchment produce a 
swelling effect with Laminaria, and those which have a positive 
osmotic tendency produce a shrinking of the Laminaria, A further 
series of experiments with solutions of various electrolytes of 
several concentrations confirms the foregoing results. In all cases, 
the osmosis-concentration curves have the exactly opposite form 
to those of the concentration-swelling curves. J. F. S. 

Lecture Experiment. Protective Colloids. J. Nbwton 
Friend (Nature, 1922, 109, 341).—It appears to be a general law 
that protective colloids or organic emulsoids tend to retard the 
velocities of such reactions, whether chemical or physical, as 
involve a change of state in one or more of the components. 
Examples of such retardation, the rate of which conforms in many 
cases to the requirements of the adsorption law, are to be found 
in the solution. of metals in acids, corrosion in neutral media, 
solution and precipitation of salts, and replacement of one metal 
by another. An illustration is afforded by the precipitation of 
mercuric iodide from solutions of mercuric chloride and potassium 
iodide, the unstable yellow form first precipitated ordinarily turning 
rapidly into the more stable red variety. In the presence, however, 
of 1% of gelatin, after a momentary formation of colloidal mercuric 
iodide, a ^e, canary-yellow precipitate is produced, and remains 
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ptMi 0 ^le 9 ilj^ umehBMged for ha^if an honr or more. The sloir oha)Qge 
to the fed variety is markedly accelerated by sunlight. A. A. E. 

Pnn Aniline and Wator Emulsions. Shanti Swabupa 
Bhatbagae (J. Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 735—741).—The late 
of coagulation of aniline-water emulsions by potassium chloride, 
sodium chloride and sulphate, barium, strontium, chromium, and 
aluminium sulphates has been investigated at 46®. The resulte 
show that in general the precipitating power of electrol 3 dos is 
the same as in the case of many sols, tervalent ions being more 
effective than bivalent ions and these more so than univalent ions. 
The order of the precipitating efficiency of the kations is given 
as Al>Cr>Ba>Sr>K>Na. The effect of dilution on the 
emulsions is to increase the time required for precipitation; thus 
an emulsion which is normally precipitated in ten minutes by 
barium chloride requires eighteen minutes seven seconds when 
diluted by an equal volume of water saturated with aniline, and 
when again diluted by the same volume of saturated water 
forty minutes. J. F. S. 

The Detergent Power of Soap Solutions. R. T. A. Mbes 
{Chem, Week^dy 1922, 19, 82—85).—The conception of Martin 
Fischer of a soap solution as a two-phase system is inadequate, 
since it does not exclude other gels, for example, gelatin solutions. 
Similarly, the orientation theory of Langmuir and Harkins does 
not exclude other substances possessing polarity within the mole¬ 
cule. The unique power of soap solutions to stabilise emulsions 
can be explained by combining the two theories, since only soaps 
have the necessary polar character within the molecule without 
at the same time having molecules soluble as such in oil and water. 
A soap such as sodium palmitate has the reactive sodium ion, 
which tends to confer solubility in water, opposed withm the 
molecule to the inert, saturated carbon-hydrogen chain, which 
tends to confer solubility in oily substances. When such a soap 
is intimately admixed with an oily substance and water, it forms 
a bounding layer between the particles of each, its molecules being 
orientated with the sodium ion towards the water, the carbon- 
hydrogen chain towards the oil, acting as a layer possessing polar 
solubilities; in such a system, surface tension disappears. 

Earthy impurities, such as clays, resemble soaps in stabilising 
water-oil emulsions, being lyophil towards both; in presence of 
soap solution, they are adsorbed by the latter in the bounding 
surfaces between the particles of oily matter and water. 

The detergent power of soaps is therefore primarily a chemical 
property due to the polarity of molecules insoluble as such in oil 
and water. S. I. L. 

Cellulose Nitrate as an Emulsifying Agent. Habby N. 
Hopmes and Don H. Cameron {J, Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1922, 44, 
66—70).—Tbe use of cellulose nitrate as an emulsifying agent has 
been studied. It is shown that this substance serves as an excel¬ 
lent emulsifying agent in dispersing water or glycerol throughout 
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atbtyl acetate, acetone, or other solvents for the nitrate. Visible 
concentration films of cellulose nitrate were observed round large 
drops of water emulsified in amyl acetate-benzene mixtures. An 
increase in concentration of cellulose nitrate at the acetone- 
glycerol interface was observed and studied quantitatively. The 
properties of an ideal emulsifying film are discussed. J. F. S. 

Chromatic Emulsions. Harby N. Holmss and Don H* 
Cameron (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 71—74).—Two immis¬ 
cible liquids can be emulsified with suitable emulsifying agents, 
such as cellulose nitrate, to produce a transparent emulsion when 
the refractive index of the two phases is the same, and when the 
dispersive power (np—rio) of the two phases is the same. A 
chromatic (structural colour) emulsion is produced when the 
refractive index of both phases is the same and the dispersive 

¥ ower of one j^hase is much greater than that of the other phase, 
he greater the difference the more intense the resulting colour. 

J. F. S. 

Application of Statistics to Chemical Equilibria. K. F. 

Hbrzfbld (PhysikaL Z., 1922, 23, 95—100; cf. A., 1921, ii, 313).— 
Statistical principles have been applied to chemical equilibria, 
in connexion with polymorphic substances and equilibria in gaseous 
systems at low temperatures and at high temperatures. A reason 
is jidvanced for the good agreement found between experimental 
results and those calculated by the Nernst approximation formula, 
and it is shown to be probable that the conventional chemical 
constant is always about 3. J. F. S. 

Equilibrium in Mixtures of Binary Electrolytes. Charles 
A. Kraus (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2507—2514).—A 
theoretical paper in which it is shown that the isohydric principle, 
when applied to mixtures of electrolytes, leads to a fimctional 
relationship of the form ((7,)2/(7„==F{2(7d in which Cu is the con¬ 
centration of the undissociated fraction, Ci the ion concentration, 
S(/< the sum of the concentrations of all the negative and positive 
ions in the solution, and F{iCi) any explicit function of the total 
ion concentration of the solution. As the concentration of the 
second electrolyte diminishes, the function P,/Ctt=F(P,), in which 
Pi is the ion product, reduces, in the limit, to the same form as 
the function resulting from the isohydric principle. The values 
of the specific conductivity of mixtures of sodium chloride and 
hydrochloric acid as calculated according to this principle are 
shown to furnish a better agreement with the measured values 
than are those on the isohydric principle. J. F. S. 

Partition of Chlorine between Water and a Gaseous Phase. 

W. S. Ttrov (Nachr, Physik.-chem, Lab. Semsoinais^ 1917, 102—110; 
from Chem. Zentr., 1921, iii, 1222).—The partition of chlorine at 
20° between water and air containing this gas is given by the 
formula (sr—l‘749)®ir^== (72*52)®, where x is the volume of chlorme 
per thousand volumes of air and y is the voltime dissolved in the 
water under the corresponding partial pressure. For example, 
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when ir=10 parts per thousand, y under a partial pressure 
of 7*6 mm. G. W. R. 

Nature of Secondary Valency. III. Partition Coefficients 
in the S]r8tem Water-Ethyl Ether. Homer W. Smith (J. 
Physical Chern,, 1921, 25, 605—615, 616—627; cf. A., 1921, ii, 315, 
324).—In the first paper, details are given of the determination 
of the partition coefficient of forty-nine organic acids and fifteen 
organic bases at 25° in the system water-ethyl ether. The results 
obtained from a comparative treatment of these partition coefficients 
in terms of molecular volume are in good agreement with the 
results obtained previously (loc. cii.) in the systems water-xylene, 
and water-chloroform. The results are discussed in connexion 
with the principles laid down in previous papers. The second 
paper is a supplementary note on the method of correction employed 
in the earlier papers. Corrected values for the partition of chloro- 
acetic acid in the system water-chloroform and for a number of 
organic acids and bases in the systems water-ether are given. 

J. F. S. 

Nature of Secondary Valency. IV. Partition Coefficients 
in the System Glycerol-Acetone. Homer W. Smith (J. 
Physical Chem., 1921, 25, 721—734; cf. preceding abstract).— 
The partition coefficients of fifty acids, amines, and amine 
acid phthalates have been determined in the system acetone- 
glycerol. The present results are in excellent agreement with 
those obtained in the systems previously investigated (loc. cii.). 
In the present series of experiments, a fact, which has not 
been observed previously, is noted, namely, that under certain 
conditions, concerning the nature of the solvents and the solutes, 
a solute is not distributed, but is concentrated entirely in one or 
other of the solvents. The series constants for the acids and 
amines have the same absolute value in this system, as contrasted 
with the different values found in systems containing water as 
one solvent. Of the substances examined in the system glycerol- 
acetone, benzilic acid, benzoic acid, ap-dibromopropionic acid, 
2 :4-dinitrobenzoic acid, dit^obutylamine, salicylic acid, 2:4:6- 
trinitrobenzoic acid, and ti- valeric acid pass completely into the 
acetone layer. J. F. S. 

Equilibrium in the Reaction between Sulphur Dioxide 
and Water. F. Russell Bichowsky (J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 
1922, 44, 116—132).—^The reactions between liquid sulphur and 
aqueous sulphuric acid have been investigated over a wide range 
of conditions. At low concentrations of sulphuric acid, two 
reactions occur simultaneously, namely, (1) S(A/Lt)+ 2 H 2 S 04 (aq)= 
2IL0(liq)+3S02(gas) and (2) 4S(v)+4H20(liq)=3H2S(gas)+ 

H 2 o 04 (aq). Both reactions are reversible. In the acids of a 
greater molecular fraction than 0*05, and at temperatures up to 
the critical temperature of water, the second reaction becomes 
negligible. Equilibrium pressures for the first reaction have been 
measured for acids of molecular fractions ranging from 0*041 to 
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0*363 and at temperatures from 527^ Abs. to 613° Abs., using an 
apparatus of a new type. The vapour pressures of sulphuric 
acid of various concentrations have been measured. Using these 
and other existing data, the free energy for the reaction S(a)+ 
2H2S04(Jlf)=2H20(gas)-f3S02(gas) has been calculated to be 
31600 cal. at 25° and standard conditions. From the data the 
free energy of both aqueous sulphuric acid and sulphur dioxide 
may be calculated. A new tj^ of apparatus for measuring 
equilibrium or vapour pressures of corrosive liquids up to high 
pressures and temperatures is described. This consists of a quaHz 
tube contained in a mercury-filled steel bomb which communicates 
with a pressure gauge. The quartz tube is constructed so that 
the material is contained in a chamber at the top; this communi¬ 
cates through a quartz capillary with a second chamber filled with 
mercury which is in contact with the mercury in the steel jacket. 
The upper part of the bomb only is heated. ^ J. F. S. 

E<milibria in the Systems: Carbon Disulphide-Methyl 
Alcohol and Carbon Disulphide-Ethyl Alcohol. £. C. 

McKelvy and D. H. Simpson (J. Amer . Chem . Soc ,, 1922, 44 , 
105—115).—The temperature of complete mutual miscibility of 
mixtures of carbon disulphide with ethyl and methyl alcohols 
i*espectively have been determined. The critical solution tem¬ 
perature of the system carbon disulphide-methyl alcohol is 36*7° 
and the critical concentration is about 85% of carbon disulphide; 
solid methyl alcohol separates from the layer rich in alcohol at 
—99*6°, The critical solution temperature of the system carbon 
disulphide-ethyl alcohol is —24-4° and the critical concentration 
about 83% by weight of carbon disulphide. All mixtures freeze 
at —111*7°. It is shown that the critical solution temperature 
offers an extremely sensitive criterion of the purity or changes 
of purity of either component, provided that the other component 
is either pure or of constant composition. Distillation of carbon 
disulphide from ceresin is shown to remove the impurities and yield 
a perfectly pure product. J. F. S. 

The Quaternary System: Ammonium Chloride-Sodium 
Sulphate-Ammonium Sulphate-Sodium Chloride-Water. 

Albbet Chbrbury David Rivett (T., 1922, 121 , 379—393). 

Induction Periods in Reactions between Thiosulphate and 
Arsenite or Arsenate. A Useful Clock Reaction. George 
Shannon Forbes, Howard Wilmot Estill, and Osman James 
Walker (J. Amer . Chem . Soc., 1922, 44 , 97—102).—The precipita¬ 
tion of arsenious sulphide from an acidified solution (acetic acid) 
containing sodium thiosulphate and arsenite is preceded by an 
exceedingly sharp and reproducible induction period. The duration 
of the induction period is strictly in inverse proportion to the 
concentration of thiosulphate ana is practically independent of 
the concentration of the arsenite or the acetic acid. Hydrochloric 
acid prolongs the induction periods and is much better for expm- 
mental demonstration of induction periods, of the relationship 
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between oon^entratioli and reaction velocity, and of the temperatture 
coeffidmt of the reaction velocity, than the familiar sulphurous 
acid and iodate reaclaon. The prolongation of the period by 
strong acids, the limiting concentrations yieldii^ precipitate 
when arsenates are used, and the speed of precipitation were also 
investigated. J. P. S. 

The Combustion of Complex Gaseous Mixtures. William 
Payman and Richard Vernon Wheeler (T., 1922, 121, 363— 
379). 

Oxidation of Nitric Oxide and its Catalysis. Charles 
Lalor Burdick (J. Amer. Ohem, 8oc., 1922, 44, 244—261).— 
The rate of oxidation of nitric oxide by oxygen in the presence 
of glass, pumice, pumice impregnated with tungstic acid, ^okel 
oxide, cobalt oxide, nickel, cobalt, and manganese dioxide, platinised 

E umice, platinised asbestos, coke, charcoal, and coconut charcoal, 
as been investigated at temperatures from 0® to 100®. It is 
shown that the reaction 2N04'02=2N0o is not catalysed by 
ordinary porous material either impregnated or unimpregnated, but 
that in the presence of the highly absorptive forms of carbon or 
charcoal the rate of the reaction may be accelerated as much as 
five hundred times. The presence of water vapour in the gaseous 
mixtures greatly decreases the activity of the charcoal catalysts. 
Increase of temperature above the point at which the aqueous 
vapour condenses counteracts this effect to some extent. The 
temperature coefficient of the velocity of reaction for both the 
catalysed and uncatalysed change is generally negative. In the 
presence of water vapour the temperature coefficient of the catalysed 
reaction is apparently positive. This is probably due to the 
decreased absorption of water by the catalyst at elevated tem¬ 
peratures. J. F. S. 

The Transformation of Ammonia into Carbamide. C. 

Matignon and M. Fr^jack^tjes (Com/pt. rend., 1922, 174, 466— 
467; cf. A., 1921, ii, 33).—In continuation of previous work (foe. 
cit.)y the yields of carbamide from ammonium carbamate at the 
equilibrium point at different temperatures are given. Applying 
the law of mass action to the system in equiUbrium the authors 
calculate the heat of the reaction to be —6 cal., the experimental 
value being —7*7. The progress of the reaction with time at 
different temperatures from 130® to 146® has been studied. The 
curves indicate that the water formed has an effect on the velocity 
of the reaction. The effect of certain catalysts such as thorium 
oxide, aluminium oxide, kaolin, etc., has been examined. The 
Results indicate that whilst they may accelerate the reaction at 
low temperatures, they are without benefit at about 160®. W. 

The Processes NH^^CO-ONH^+HgO (NHJ-COj and 
CO^+HjO ^ HgCOa. Carl Fatjbhom (Z. anwg, Cnem,, 1921, 
130, 85 —102). —^Expdnments on the velocity of the conversion of 
ai)^<Miaih oarbamste into carbonate indieftlied that the reaction 
prooeeded first with liberation of oSrbon dioxide, and this con- 
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elusion was confirmed by an investigation of the velocity of the 
reaction COg+HgO HgCOo. A new method was devised for 
estimating the proportion of hydrated carbon dioxide, that is, 
of carbonic acid, in a solution of the gas. When an aqueous solu* 
tion of carbon dioxide is added to a large excess of ammonia, the 
anhydrous carbon dioxide immediately forms carbamate, which is 
so ^able in the concentrated ammonia that there is time to pre¬ 
cipitate the carbonate as barium carbonate, filter, wash, and 
titrate it. By this method the dissociation constant of carbonic 
acid to H^+HCOj- was found to be 10'^'**, against 10“®’ to 10“** 
found by Thiel and Strohecker (A., 1914, ii, 361). This method 
was applied to making approximate determinations of the velocity 
of hydration of carbon ^oxide in solutions of sodium hydroxide, 
sodium carbonate, and mixtures of carbonate and hydrogen car¬ 
bonate. At 0®, hydration is immediate in sodium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion, but in a solution containing NagCOg: NaHGOg in the ratio 
6 :4 only 77% of the carbon dioxide added is hydrated in the 
first eighty seconds. Hydration is thirteen times as rapid at 
18® as at 0®. Velocity of hydration is inversely proportional to 
hydrogen-ion concentration. By strong acids, carbonic acid is 
immediately dehydrated, but by weak acids much more slowly. 

^ The same method of analysis was used for investigating the 
decomposition of ammonium carbamate in acid, aqueous, ammon- 
iacal,, and alkaline solution. Before analysis, the solutions were 
made alkaline with 0*lN sodium hydroxide to stabilise the carbamate. 
In aqueous solutions contaiping ammonia and ammonium chloride, 
the proportion of carbamate present at equilibrium increases with 
the concentration of either. The equilibrium constant for the 
reaction NHg'CO'O “ HCOg “ +NH3 at 0® had an average 

value of about 0*34. By even very weak acids, carbamate is 
immediately decomposed. On adding alkali again, however, some 
carbamate is re-formed, since two reactions proceed simultane¬ 
ously with nearly the same velocity, carbamate being formed from 
ammonia and carbon dioxide, and carbonate from carbonic acid, 
which is formed at once by hydration of part of the carbon dioxide 
by the alkali added. 

In a 0*05 mol. solution of carbamate in water at 0®, equilibrium 
is reached in about a day; in a O-lJV-ammonia solution, ^ee days 
are required, in a 04iV-ammonia solution, ten days; at 18® the 
reaction is twenty times as fast. In sodium hydroxide solution, 
the reaction is much slower, requiring about three days in a 0*1.V- 
solution and a month in a I’OJV-solution, at 18®. E. H. R. 

The Velocity of Formation of Barium Peroxide. Nobuji 
Sasaki {Mem. Coll. Set. Kyoto^ 1921, 5, 9—96).—For the investiga¬ 
tion of the velocity of formation of barium peroxide from barium 
oxide and oxygen at high temperatures, 400—626®, a special balance 
was devised, so constmeted that the specimen under examination 
could be weighed at any time, being suspended from one arm of 
the balance, which was totally encloi^ and omrated from outside 
by means of magnets. A new type of gas washer was also devised. 

VOL. oxxn. ii. 10 
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It oonskts of a U*tube of glass, one arm being narrow and the 
other expanded into an elongated bulb. The two arms are bridged 
by a narrow glass spiral in such a manner that the gases, entering 
by the narrow arm, bubble through the liquid in the spiral and 
escape at the top of the wide arm, which acts as a reservoir for 
the washing liquid. The velocity curves for the formation of 
barium peroxide were of an unusual form. The greater part of 
the paper is devoted to a mathematical analysis of these curves, 
and it is shown that they may be explained on the assumption 
that the oxide consists of a great number of very small, equal 
spherical particles which begin to react one after another, the 
number of spheres becoming active in unit time being proportional 
to the quantity of peroxide already formed. E. H. R. 

The Influence of Protective Colloids on the Corrosion of 
Metals and on the Velocity of Chemical and Physical Change. 

John Albbet Nbwton Feiend and Reece Henby Vallance 
(T., 1922,121, 466—474). 

Influence of Temperature on Two Alternative Modes of De¬ 
composition of Formic Acid. C. N. Hinshelwood, H. Habtley, 
and fe. Topley {Proc. Roy, Soc,, 1922, [A], 100, 576—581).—The 
thermal decomposition of formic acid has been investigated at 283°, 
and from the results an hypothesis has been formulated in con¬ 
nexion with the mechanism of the reaction. Sabatier and Mailhe 
(A., 1911, i, 515) have shown that formic acid may decompose 
according to the equations (a) H-COgH^^COo+Hg, (b) H*C02H= 
CO+HgO, and (c) 2H*C02H=H*CH0+D02+H20. Assuming that 
in the decomposition certain molecules are activated, either by 
collision with other molecules or by the absorption of quanta of 
radiation, the question arises whether every molecule which possesses 
the necessary critical energy reacts at once or whether, in addition 
to possessing this, it must be in a certain phase. Under the con¬ 
ditions of the experiments described, only reactions a and b come 
into consideration. If and E 2 are the critical energies for the 
two alternative reactions and N is the total number of molecules, 
it follows from the kinetic theory that the number of molecules pos¬ 
sessing these respective energies are and 

taking the system as of two degrees of freedom. Then 

so that if one mode of reaction is associated with a 
slightly lower critical energy it would predominate very largely 
if the number of active molecules were the only factor. Actually 
it is found that although the two alternative modes of decom¬ 
position of formic acid proceed with the same velocity, yet the 
critical increments are so different that one reaction should pre¬ 
dominate almost entirely unless a phase restriction is introduced, 
and an interpretation of the phase factor is suggested for this 
case, as follows. The critical increments for the two reactions 
are calculated to Eco=l6000 cal./mol. and ^co.==28000 cal./mol. 
The numbers of molecules activated for the two reactions are 
|»roportional to c-ssooo/Br and respectively, that is about 

^10 niolecules should yield carbon monoxide for one yielding the 
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dioxide, but since the rates of both reactions are identical a phase 
restriction must govern the reaction yielding the monoxide. If 
the formic acid molecule is assumed to be adsorbed on the glass 
surface by the residual affinity of the carbonyl group, then in the 
case of a sufficiently activated molecule a violent collision between 
the hydrogen- and hydroxyl-groups may occur, and a molecule of 
hydrogen be split off. Although the requisite degree of activation 
may be attained but rarely, nevertheless a high percentage of 
these collisions in activated molecules may result in this type 
of decomposition. On the other hand, for water to be eliminated 
and carbon monoxide left, a high degree of activation is not 
necessary, possibly since the removal of a hydroxyl group, as a 
whole, from an organic compound is a much less profound change 
than the fission of the hydrogen and oxygen, but very few of the 
activated molecules may decompose, because it is necessary to 
await the contingency that the forces holding the hydroxyl and 
hydrogen to the carbon should be weak enough to allow the 
simultaneous “ uncoupling ’’ of the molecule. J. F. S. 

The Replacement of Halogen in 4-Chloro-3-nitrobenzo- 
nitrile and in 4-Bromo-3-nitrobenzonitrile. II. T. J. F. 

Mattaab {Bee. trav. chim.^ 1922, 41, 103—111; of. this vol., i, 
251; also Conrad, Hecht, and Bruckner, A., 1890, 4, 327, and 
1046; A., 1891,796).—In order to measure the effect of the cyanogen 
group on the replacement of halogen the velocity of reaction of 
l-ohloro-2 ; 4-dinitrobenzene, 4-chloro-3-nitrobenzonitrile, 1-bromo- 
2 :4-dinitrobenzene and 4-bromo-3-nitroben2onitrile with sodium 
methoxide, with sodium ethoxide, and with sodium phenoxide in 
both ethyl alcohol and methyl alcohol solution has been investi¬ 
gated. The following conclusions are drawn: (1) the halogen 
atom is more active in the substituted dinitrobenzene than in the 
substituted nitrobenzonitrile, (2) chlorine is more reactive than 
bromine in corresponding compounds, (3) sodium ethoxide reacts 
more quickly than sodium methoxide, (4) the reaction in ethyl 
alcohol takes place about twice as quickly as that in methyl alcohol. 

H. J. E. 

The Effect of Temperature and the Concentration of Hydro¬ 
gen Ions on the Rate of Destruction of Antiscorbutic Vitamin 
(Vitamin-C). V. K. LaMeb, H. L. Campbell, and H. C. Shbb- 
MAN (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 172—181; cf. 166). 

—Using the quantitative method previously described {loc. cit.), 
the authors claim to have shown that, under the experimental 
conditions, the velocity of destruction of vitamin-(7 by heat decreases 
with the time and in greater degree than would be expected if the 
reaction followed the unimolecular law, or the square root rule of 
Schutz. The temperature coefficient is of low order, namely, 
Qio(60—80®)=l-23; Qio(80—100®)=1-12. The effect of reducing 
the hydrogen-ion concentration from pii=4*3 to Ph= 5‘2—4‘9 is 
to increase the destruction during one hour at 100® from 60% to 
about 68%. When the material was made alkaline, Ph= 10*9—8*3, 
the destruction was 61—65%. If re-acidification after heating in 
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alkaline solution was omitted, there was still further destruction, 
if the material was allowed to remain alkaline for five days at 10®. 
The material used a>s the source of vitamin-C was tomato juice. 

W. G. 

The Influencing of Catalysts and Specifically Active Cata¬ 
lysts. E. Abel (fier., 1922, 55, [5], 322—323).— A final reply 
to Rosenmund and Zetzsche (cf. Abel, A., 1921, ii, 542; Rosen- 
mund and Zetzsche, A., 1921, ii, 320, 392, 393; this vol., ii, 41). 

H. W. 

The Oxygen-Hydrogen Catalysis by the Platinum Metals 
and the Contact Potentials in Presence of Aqueous Electro¬ 
lytes. K. A. Hofmann (J5er., 1922, 55, [-B], 573— 588). —Since 
previous experiments (A., 1920, ii, 240) were performed with 
platinised porous earthenware tubes, whilst Willstatter and Wald- 
sohmidt (A., 1921, ii, 185) employed platinum black, these investi¬ 
gators are not justified in concluding that their results are incom¬ 
patible with the views of Hofmann and Zipfel (Zoc. cit.). In the 
present work, no indication could be discovered of the peroxide- 
hydride, to which Willstatter and Waldschmidt ascribe the favour¬ 
able effect of oxygen on the catalytic activity of hydrogen (D.R.-P. 
301364, Willstatter and Waldschmidt, he. cif.). The volume of 
oxygen occluded by platinised earthenware is shown to be so 
small that any peroxide produced cannot bear any relation to the 
actual effect of oxygen on catalysis, which is rather due to its 
infiuence on the catalyst surface. At the same time, the small 
amounts of gas adsorbed by porous surfaces render them much 
more suitable than platinum for determinations of variations of 
contact potential during catalysis. Measurements of the potential 
difference between such an electrode and one of platinum in contact 
with hydrogen at atmospheric pressure show that, whether the 
electrolyte be 17% sulphuric acid or 4% sodium hydrogen carbonate 
solution, contacts impregnated with platinum, palladium, or iridium 
in contact with a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen are electrically 
modified in the opposite sense to that of their previous treatment 
(with one or other of the gases), and the more rapidly this occurs 
the more rapidly is water-formation catalysed. The activity 
diminishes on prolonged treatment with hydrogen or, especially 
in the case of palladium, with oxygen. It is improved by repeated 
variation of this treatment, by repeated use with the stoicheio- 
metrical mixture of the gases, and by varying galvanic polarisation. 
Light and moderate temperature changes are much less effective. 
Hydrogen exerts a greater effect on the catalysis potentials with 
increased hydrogen-ion concentration of the electrolyte, whilst 
the reverse is true of oxygen. These results indicate that neither 
pure hydrogen nor hydrogen-oxygen mixtures produce any special 
oxidising or reducing compound on the catalyst surface of the 
kind suggested by Willstatter which determines the potential. 
Direct instantaneous determinations of the effect on the same 
electrode potentials of the addition of hydrogen peroxide show 
that this always acts as a strong oxidising agent, and renders it 
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highly improbable that any peroxide-hydride could exert a strong 
reducing influence, apart from the extreme rapidity with which 
the known peroxides are decomposed by platinum metals. Although 
it is not improbable that hydrogen peroxide is an intermediate 
product in the formation of water, its existence is so transient 
as to elude all attempts to detect it. J. K. 

Atomic Structure. N. Bohb (Nature, 1921, 108, 208—^209; 
of. ibid., 1921, 107, 104,170).—^Further examination of the orbits of 
the electrons postulated in the previous communication has shown 
that the conception of the atom there outlined cannot be reconciled 
with that which assumes the atom to be composed of a number 
of well-defined spherical shells of electrons moving in sharply 
separated regions. The electrons in the atom are still regarded 
as being arranged in groups in such a way that the orbit of every 
electron within a particular group is characterised by the same 
total number of quanta. In proceeding outwards from the nucleus, 
the number of quanta characterising a certain group of orbits is 
larger by one unit than that of the preceding group. The electrons 
of certain sub-groups will also penetrate into the region of the 
orbits of electrons of inner groups, giving rise to group-coupling, 
which is reflected in the stability of the atom. These considerations 
are applied to the cases of the iron group and the rare earths. 

A. A. E. 

A Magnetic Model of Atomic Constitution. J. K. Marsh 
and A. W. Stewart (Nature, 1921, 109, 340).—If the central 
magnetic pole in a tank is maintained at a stren^h always exactly 
equal and opposite to the combined powers of a number of floating 
magnets, and if the number of the latter corresponds with units 
of atomic weight in various elements, the magnets arrange them¬ 
selves in two clearly defined and sharply separated groups, termed 
for convenience the nucleus and ring, respectively. It is a remark¬ 
able coincidence that the series of groupings obtained corresponds 
exactly with Aston’s suggestions regarding the atomic structure of 
a number of elements and isotopes. In the case of boron-11 and 
carbon, both nuclei contain six magnets arranged in two pairs of 
concentric triangles, a peculiarity which seems to have some con¬ 
nexion with certain chemical and physical similarities. A. A. E. 

Correlation of Atomic Structure and Spectra. Harold 
S. King (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 323—328).—^A theoretical 
paper in which it is shown that Bury’s modification (this vol., ii, 
43) of Langmuir’s hypothesis of the structure of elements is con¬ 
firmed in addition to the relationship between the atomic diameter 
and the number of electron shells, also by the relationship between 
the atomic number and the number of lines in the arc and spark 
spectra, respectively. J. F. S. 

Motion of Electrons in Atoms. J. S. Townsend and V. A. 
Bailey (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 593—600).—^It is shown that 
when an electron moving with a velocity of the order of 10® cm. 
per second collides with a molecule of argon it loses only about 
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one ten-thousandth of its energy, whereas previous experiments 
showed that in collision with oxygen, nitrogen, or hymrogen, it 
loses more than 1% of its energy. The mean free path of an 
electron moving with these velocities in argon is about ten times 
that in the other gases at the same pressure. J. B. P. 

Relationship between the Internal Friction and the Chemi¬ 
cal Constitution of Gases. Habey Schmidt (Z. Ekktrochem., 
1922, 28, 60—55).—theoretical paper in which the author has 
deduced equations by means of which the atomic radius of the 
elements and the mean cross-section of t he simpler m olecules may 

be calculated. Using the formula r^s/4tk>JMllirriy in which r is 
the atomic radius, k a constant, M the moleciilar weight, and rj 
the coefficient of viscosity, the following values of the radii have 
been obtained: oxygen, 1-000; nitrogen, 1-036; hydrogen, 0-752; 
chlorine, 1-491; sulphur, 1-477; bromine, 1-841; helium, 0-795; 
neon, 0-946; argon, 1-336; krypton, 1-553; xenon, 1-794. The 
mean cross-section of a number of simple compound molecules are 
also calculated and tabulated. J. F. S. 

Atomic Radius and Ionisation Potential. Megh Nad Saha 
(Nature, 1921, 107, 682—683; cf. Basu, Phil Mag., 1920, [vi], 
40, 619).—The radius, Ox, of an atom (the distance from the 
nucleus to the outermost electron of the Rutherford-Bohr model) 
may be calculated from the ionisation potential, Vx, of an element 
X, from the equation : ax= 10“® X (0-532 x 13-56) jVx cm. The 
atomic radii calculated in this way are smaller than those calculated 
either from crystal data or from the kinetic theory. The following 
values, expressed as ax 10®, were obtained, those derived from 
other methods being placed within brackets : hydrogen, 0-630; 
helium, 0-28 (1-08); neon, 0-33 (0-65, 1-01); lithium, 1-34 (1-60); 
sodium, 1-41 (1-77); potassium, 1-67 (2-07); rubidium, 1-73 (2-25); 
cflBsium, 1-86 (2-37); copper, 0-94 (1-37); silver, 0-96 (1-77); gold, 
0-83; magnesium, 0-95 (1-42); calcium, 1-18 (1-70); strontium, 
1-27 (1-95); barium, 1-39 (2-10); zinc, 0-77 (1*32); cadmium, 0*81 
(1-60); mercury, 0-69; thallium, 0-99 (2-26); manganese, 0-98 
(1-47). A. A. E. 

New Method of Determining Molecular Diameters by the 
Electromagnetic Rotation of &e Discharge in Gases. C. E. 

Guyb and R. Rudy {Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 382—384).—By 
applying the theory of ionisation by shock to the phenomenon 
of rotation of the electric discharge in gases, the velocity of rotation 
is given by V~€Hll2Tr(rhnM. Thus with a constant magnetic 
field and for the same gas, the product of the pressure and the 
velocity observed must be a constant. A new series of measure¬ 
ments has been made on a number of carefully purified gases. 
The molecidar diameters obtained by this method show a close 
agreement in value with those deduced from viscosity measure¬ 
ments. Contrary to the general opinion, the observed velocity 
of rotation is not inversely proportional to the density of the gas, 
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but to the product of the square of the molecular diametw and 
the density. W. G. 

Atomic Weights and Frequencies. A. Bbychleb {BuU, 8oc* 
chim, Belg,, 1922, 31, 67—72).—^Warrington’s formula for calculate 
ing atomic weights (A., 1915, ii, 160) gives too low a value for 
elements of the two short series. The author’s formula, A=2.^+ 
0*007iV^, gives better values, but is not applicable to hydrogen and 
is not very satisfactory for elements of the first short series. 
Attention is directed to the relation of this formula to the equation 
v==y {N—c)^f which expresses frequency of radiation of an element 
when used as an anticathode. H. J. E. 

Qualities of Valency. R. M. Cavbn (Nature, 1921, 108, 210— 
211).—Polemical. Langmuir’s (ibid., 1921, 108, 101) view that 
the sodium and chlorine atoms in sodium chloride are not united 
by a chemical bond is attacked, and criticism offered regarding 
the postulation of co valency and electro valency in certain cases. 

A. A. E. 

A Theoretical Derivation of the Principle of Induced 
Alternate Polarities. Arthur Lapworth (T., 1922, 121, 416— 
427). 

An Explanation of the Property of Induced Polarity of 
Atoms and an Interpretation of the Theory of Partial Vcden- 
cies on an Electronic Basis. William Ogilvy Kermaok and 
Robert Robinson (T., 1922, 121, 427—440). 

Friend’s Theory of Valency. J. D. Main Smith (Chem. 
News, 1922, 124, 84—86).—^Friend’s theory of valency as extended 
in a recent paper (T., 1921, 119, 1040) is subjected to a detailed 
criticism. In particular, the direct translation of Thomson’s 
physical conception of “ ionised ” and “ non-ionised ” valency 
into chemical terms is criticised, on the ground that residual 
valency may partake of the properties of both. Friend’s criticisms 
of some aspects of Werner’s theory are discussed. E. H. R. 

Space-filling and the Equation of Condition. J. J. van 

Laar (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 203—208 ).—A theoretical 
discussion of the theory of space-filling numbers in relation to 
van der Waals’s equation. E. H. R. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Active Modifications of Hydrogen and Nitrogen produced 
by a-Rays. F. H. Newman (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 465— 
462).—^The a-rays from polonium were allowed to act on nitrogen 
at different pressures in the presence of sodium, potassium, sulphur, 
phosphorus, iodine, magnesium, arsenic, mercury, and an alloy 
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cji sodium and potassium. Some gas was absorbed. Similar 
experiments with hydrogen gave absorptions with sulphur, 
phosphorus, and iodine. The absorption was shown to be due, 
at least in some cases, to the formation of nitrides and hydrides. 
The chemical activity of the gases is due to active modifications, 
probably consisting of neutral atoms and triatomic molecules, 
and not to ions. The a-rays are the only ones effective in the 
rays from radioactive substances. J. R. P. 

Constitution of Hydrogen Peroxides. B. Oddo and R. 
Binaghi {Oazzetta^ 1921, 51, ii, 343—348).—See this voL, i, 314. 

Separation of the Isotopes of Chlorine. J. N. Bb5nsted 
and G. Hbvesy {Nature, 1921, 107, 619).—^When a strong aqueous 
solution of hydrogen cUoride is cooled to —50° and evaporated 
in a high vacuum, the mixture of water and hydrogen chloride 
being condensed on a surface cooled with liquid air, the condensed 
portion of the acid is found to be richer, and the remaining portion 

E oorer, as regards the lighter constituent of chlorine, than ordinary 
ydrogen chloride. After repeated separations, the two portions 
were converted into sodium chloride, of which saturated aqueous 
solutions at 20° had d 1*20222 and 1*20235, respectively, corre¬ 
sponding with a difference of 0*024 unit in the atomic weights 
of the chlorine isotopes, if it is assumed that the latter have equal 
atomic volumes. Equal quantities of the isotopic sodium chlorides 
were also treated with a slight excess of silver nitrate solution, 
and the excess of silver salt accurately estimated. The results 
indicated a difference in the atomic weight of 0*021 unit. 

A. A. E. 

The Separation of Chlorine into Isotopes. William D. 
Haekins (Nature, 1921, 108, 209; cf. Harkins and Broeker, ibid,, 
1920, 105, 230).—^ee Harkins and Hayes, this vol., ii, 140. 

A. A. E. 

Attempt to Separate the Isotopes of Chlorine. H. Haktley, 
A. 0. Ponder, E. J. Bowen, and T. R. Merton (Phil, Mag,, 1922, 
[vi], 43, 430-^35).—^According to Aston, ordinary chlorine con¬ 
sists essentially of a mixture of three parts of CP® and one part 
of CP^, and the molecules should be present in the proportions 
Cp60p6 . CP®CP^ : CPW^=9 : 6 :1, If light which has passed 
through a column of such chlorine enters a mixture of chlorine 
and hydrogen, the initial reaction should use up the three types 
of molecules in the proportions 1 :10®: 10®^, and the hydrogen 
chloride formed should be almost entirely HCP^. The gas, after 
exposure, was treated with mercury to remove unchanged chlorine 
and the hydrogen chloride, absorbed in water, was converted into 
sodium chloride. The equivalent of the latter, determined by 
conversion to silver chloride, showed that no separation had 
occurred within the limits of experimental error. The circum¬ 
stances which would prevent a separation of isotopes in the experi¬ 
ment are discussed. J. R. P. 
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The Atomic Weight of the Chlorine in an Ancient Mineral, 
Apatite, from Balme. (Mllb) Ellek Gleditsoh and B. Sam- 
BAHL (Gompt, rend., 1922, 174, 746—748).—The chlorine in a 
sample of apatite from Balme (cf. Curie, A., 1921, ii, 396) was 
converted into sodium chloride which was carefully purified without 
possible contamination by chlorine from other sources. Atomic 
weight determinations gave the value for chlorine as 35*49 and 
35*45. Thus taking into consideration the age and origin of the 
mineral, it may be concluded that the chlorine at the time of the 
formation of the minerals of the primary magma contained the 
two isotopes in the same proportion as it does to-day or that the 
two isotopes were then formed in constant proportions. W. G. 

The Reaction between Iodine and Sulphurous Acid. 

Robert Milroy Macaulay (T., 1922, 121, 552—556). 

Strength of Hypoiodous Acid. Adolf FfiRTH (Z. Elektro- 
chem., 1922, 28, 57—58).—^Making use of the constants 

[I'][HIO][H-]/[l2]=3xl(ri» (Bray, Abegg^s Handb., 4, 2, 456) and 
[I2]P (Jakowkin, A., 1899, ii, 593) and a series 

of determinations of the concentration of Ig ions in a sulphuric 
acid solution of various concentrations of iodine in O*l^-potassium 
iodide by a colorimetric method, the author has calculated the 
dissociation constant of hypoiodous acid. The values found lie 
between 1*8x10’"^^ and 4*4x10"^^, which are in good agreement 
with a value 4*8 x 10“^^ calculated from experiments of Deventer 
(Chem. Weekblad, 1905, 2, 135). This value shows that hypoiodous 
acid is about a thousand times weaker than hypochlorous acid. 

J. F. S. 

Preparation and Properties of the Persulphides of Hydro¬ 
gen. James H. Walton and Llewellyn B. Parsons («7. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2539—^2548).—The preparation and pro¬ 
perties of hydrogen disulphide and hydrogen trisulphide are de¬ 
scribed. The two compounds are prepared together by the action 
of hydrochloric acid on sodium polysulphide. Other acids decom¬ 
posed the polysulphide completely into hydrogen sulphide and 
sulphur. Two kilos, of crystallised sodium sulphide and 300 
grams of fiowers of sulphur are placed in a 3-litre round-bottomed 
fiask and mixed, 800 c.c. of water are added, and the fiask is closed 
with a Bunsen valve. After all the sodium sulphide has dissolved, 
the flask is heated on a water-bath for three to four hours with 
occasional shaking, when the whole of the sulphur dissolves and 
a clear solution of polysulphide is obtained. The polysulphide 
solution is run into hydrochloric acid {d 1*19) which is cooled 
to —4° to —10°. The addition is made under the surface of the acid 
at the rate of 3 litres an hour, the solution being rapidly stirred. 
After a quantity of polysulphide has been added, a brown scum 
rises to the surface and decomposes with evolution of hydrogen 
sulphide. At this point, the addition is stopped and the emulsion 
allowed to settle when a crude oil separates. The oil is a mixture 
of the two sulphides and about 40(>—500 c.c. are obtained from 
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2 kilos, of polysulphide. The oil is separated and dried with 
phosphoric ozide. The dried mixture is ^stilled in a quartz glass 
apparatus fitted with two receivers in series. The first is cooled 
by cold water and the second by ice and salt. The distillation 
is carried out at 20—26 mm, pressure and the fiask heated in a 
glycerol bath at 120°. From two volumes of the freshly prepared 
mixture 2/3 volume of hydrogen trisulphide is obtained in the 
first receiver and 1/3 volume of hydrogen disulphide in the second 
receiver, whilst a residue of sulphur dissolved in the trisulphide 
remains in the distilling fiask. It is essential that quartz apparatus 
is used in the distillation, because the alkali in glass decomposes 
both sulphides very rapidly. 

The analysis of the persulphides is effected as follows. A weighed 
quantity (2—3 grams) is placed in a tared quartz test-tube (76 mm.), 
corked, and weighed. The tube is almost filled with carbon 
disulphide and this contents are poured into a tared quartz dish 
(76 mm. diam.), and the tube washed with carbon disulphide. 
About 20—30 c.c. of carbon disulphide are sufficient. About 
10 c.c. of pure acetone are added to the solution, and the dish is 
covered by a watch-glass. After the evolution of hydrogen sulphide 
has ceased, the cover-glass is rinsed with carbon disulphide and 
the contents of the dish are allowed to evaporate spontaneously 
and the residue of rhombic sulphur crystals is dried at 90° and 
weighed. This method is rapid and accurate. 

Hydrogen trisulphide, H2S3, is a mobile, yellow, oily liquid 
with an odour similar to that of camphor and sulphur mono¬ 
chloride. Its vapours have an irritating action on the eyes and 
nose. On cooling strongly, the yellow colour is lost and at the 
temperature obtained with solid carbon dioxide and ether it is 
quite colourless. It is soluble in benzene, toluene, chloroform, 
carbon disulphide, ether, and heptane, and is catalytically decom¬ 
posed by alcohols, ketones, nitrobenzene, aniline, and pjrridine. 
Hydrogen trisulphide behaves like glass on cooling, becoming 
more and more viscous as the temperature is reduced to —76°, 
but on warming again there is a short delay in the rise of tempera¬ 
ture at —62° to —63°. It may be distilled in a vacuum, but at 
atmospheric pressure it foams, evolves hydrogen sulphide, and 
leaves a gummy residue of sulphur in the mixed sulphides. 

Hydrogen disulphide, H2S2, has not been obtained quite free 
from trisulphide, the amount of impurity is not large and is repre¬ 
sented by a deficiency of 1—2% of hydrogen sulphide on decomposi¬ 
tion. It is a colourless, mobile oil with a much more severe and 
irritating odour than the trisulphide, causing tears and a smarting 
sensation in the nostrils. It is soluble in the same solvents as 
the trisulphide, but is much more sensitive to impurities. Acetone 
catalyses the decomposition very violently, so that great care is 
required in the analysis. It boils at 74*6° and melts between 
—88° and —90°, but shows no sharp point of solidification. 
Hydrogen trisulphide has the same action on solutions of copper 
oleate, ferric chloride, stannic iodide, silver nitrate, and mercuric 
bromide in ether as hydrogen sulphide. Silver oxide, cupric 
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o^de, lead dioxide, and mercuric oxide decompose hydrogen 
trisulphide so violently and with such development of heat that it 
is ignited; lead oxide, stannic oxide, and ma^etite decompose 
it violently, whilst arsenious, arsenic, ferric, and zinc oxides, barium 
dioxide, and manganese dioxide bring about only a slow decom¬ 
position. Potassium permanganate and potassium dichromate 
decompose it violently. Most metallic salts decompose the tri¬ 
sulphide, but massive metals have a very slow action. It dissolves 
readily in Uquid hydrogen sulphide and one molecule of the 
trisulphide dissolves eight atoms of sulphur. J. F. S. 

Influence of Freezing on Colloidal Selenium. III. A. 

Gutbibr and R. Emslandbr {Kolloid Z,, 1922, 30, 97—110; cf. 
A., 1921, ii, 693; this vol., ii, 142).—^Further experiments on the 
effect of freezing on selenium sols are described. It is shown that 
selenium sols prepared by means of hydrazine hydrate are stable 
toward freezing when of suitable concentration, even in the presence 
of large concentrations of selenious acid. The stability of such 
sols is dependent on the temperature of formation to a marked 
extent. A particularly stable system is formed when a 0*002Af 
solution of selenium (uoxide is reduced by a 1 :2000 solution of 
hydrazine hydrate at 60®, ten parts of selenium dioxide solution 
being reduced by one part of hydrazine hydrate. The coagulation 
of splenium sols is greatly accelerated by freezing. Selenium sols 
may be prepared by the solution of selenium in hydrazine hydrate 
at ordinary temperature and pouring this molecular disperse 
system into a large volume of water. With this system, it is 
shown that the stability of colloidal selenium depends mainly on 
the degree of dispersion. It is also shown that an optimum con¬ 
centration of electrolyte is necessary for the stability of selenium 
hydrosols. In the absence of electrolytes, this system is quite 
unstable toward freezing. The protective action of the sodium 
salts of protalbic and lysalbic acids on selenium sols consists in a 
retardation of the spontaneous coagulation of the suspensoid. 

J. F. S. 

Hydrates of Selenium Dioidde. Wilhelm Manchot and 
Karl Ortnbr (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 120, 300—309).—Crystal¬ 
lisation of solutions of selenium dioxide did not give trustworthy 
results, because the crystals obtained were very hygroscopic and 
could not be dried in a desiccator without undergoing decom¬ 
position. The freezing curve of hydrated selenium dioxide showed 
only one eutectic point at —23°; the eutectic mixture containing 
57% SeOg, and consisting of ice and the hydrate SeOgjHgO. A 
maximum was found on the solubility curve corresponding with 
a composition of 86*07% Se02, that is, SeOgjHaO* The vapour 
pressure curve indicated that Se02,H20 was the only hy&ate 
present. Molecular weight was mund by the freezing-point 
method. The de^ee of dissociation was found to be approxim¬ 
ately the same as for tartaric acid. No evidence could be obtained 
of &e existence of the associated selenious acid (H2Se03)2 in a 
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freshly prepared solution as claimed by Rosenheim and Krause 
(this voL, ii, 47). W. T. 

The Elimination of the Heat of Reaction in the S 3 rnthesi 8 
of Ammonia by High Pressures. Georges Claude (Cornet, 
rend.^ 1922, 174, 681—^683).—The device adopted to remove the 
heat of reaction consists in having the catalyst in a thin-walled 
inner tube and allowing the oncoming cold gases to circulate 
through the annular space. The inner tube is so constructed that 
the amount of heat removed at any one point is just equal to the 
heat generated at that point. This is effected by varying the thick¬ 
ness of the inner tube along its length. With this new arrange¬ 
ment it is claimed that the hfe of the reaction tube is considerably 
increased and the catalyst can very easily be replaced when 
necessary. W. G. 

The Rdle of Gaseous Impurities in the Catalytic Oxidation 
of Ammonia. Influence of Hydrogen Phosphide. E. Dbcar- 
RiijRE {Compt. rend,y 1922, 174, 460—461; cf. A., 1921, ii, 503, 
546).—Hydrogen phosphide when present in the ammonia-air 
mixture as the sole gaseous impurity and only to the extent of 
0‘00002% exercises a harmful effect and reduces the oxidation 
by nearly 30%. If the gas is present to the extent of 0*02%, the 
yield fails from 93*8% to 3*9%. In every case, however, the 
activity of the catalyst is regenerated when the impurity is removed, 
the regeneration being slower the greater the percentage of the 
impurity previously present. In some cases, however, industrial 
catalysts of the type of those of Ostwald may be destroyed by the 
momentary presence of traces of hydrogen phosphide in certain 
favourable circumstances. W. G. 

The Rdle of Gaseous Impurities in the Catalytic Oxidation 
of Ammonia Gas. EugAne Dbcarri^:re (Compt, rend,, 1922, 
174, 756—758; cf. preceding abstract).—It has previously been 
shown that hydrogen sulphide is capable of partly neutralising 
the injurious influence of acetylene in the catalytic oxidation of 
ammonia in the presence of finely divided platinum. It is now 
shown that it can also partly neutralise the injurious influence of 
hydrogen phosphide. This beneficial effect is not due to the dis¬ 
sociation of the sulphide with the consequent liberation of hydro¬ 
gen, since hydrogen itself is incapable of neutralising the effect of 
the phosphide. W. G. 

Nitrous Anhydride. P. Poerstbr (Ber,, 1922, 55, [5J, 490— 
491).—In a recent communication (A., 1921, i, 778) Wieland has 
shown that nitrous fumes behave in many respects as if consti¬ 
tuted entirely as nitrous anhydride, NgOo, and has assumed that, 
in spite of density determinations, a small proportion of this sub¬ 
stance must be present in equilibrium with the mixture of nitric 
oxide.and nitrogen peroxide. The experimental evidence on this 
point has been provided by Le Blanc (Z, Elektrochem,, 1906, 12, 
544) and the author (A., 1910, ii, 1059). H. W. 
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Magneto-chemical Investigation of the Constitutions in 
Mine^ Chemistry. The Acids of Phosphorus. Paul Pascal 
(Compt, rend., 1922, 174, 457—460).—The method of magnetic 
analysis previously applied to the compounds of sulphur (A., 

1921, ii, 692) has now been applied to compounds of phosphorus. 

The molecular susceptibilities of a number of phosphorus com^ 
pounds are given. In all its incompletely saturated derivatives 
the diamagnetism of phosphorus or its oxy-groups is greatly 
weakened, and phosphorus and its oxy-radicles possess a constant 
magnetic individuality. In its saturated derivatives, phosphorus 
has a different but constant magnetic susceptibiEty. The results 
accord perfectly with the rational formulae PO(OH) 3 , and RPO(OH )2 
for the phosphoric and phosphinic acids. W. G. 

The Use as a Drying Agent of Phosphoric Oxide Treated 
with Ozone. John Job Manley (T., 1922, 121, 331—337). 

Atomic Weight of Boron. 6 . P. Baxter and A. F. Scott 
(Science, 1921, 54, 524—525).—Boron was obtained by reduction 
of boric oxide with excess of magnesium, and extraction with 
either hydrochloric or hydrobromic acid. It was then converted 
into the haloid by passing over it at 700® either dry chlorine or 
helium saturated with bromine nearly at the boiling point of the 
latter. The excess of halogen having been removed, the haloids 
weib repeatedly distilled with the use of Hempel fractionating 
columns in sealed, all-glass vessels, with the exclusion of air. 
Analysis was effected by comparison with silver in the usual way, 
and by each method gave a result of 10’83it0’01. This indicates 
the proportion of the heavier isotope to be about five times that 
of the lighter, a result which is more in accord with the observations 
of Aston (A., 1920, ii, 718) than the previous determination (10*900) 
by Smith and van Haagen (A., 1920, ii, 247). A. A. E. 

Researches on the Chemistry of Coal. II. The Resinic 
Constituents and Coking Propensities of Coals. W. A. Bone, 
A. R. Pearson, E. Sinkinson, and W. E. Stockings (Proc. Rc/y. Soc., 

1922, [A], 100, 582—598; cf. ibid., 1917, [A], 96, 119).—Strongly 
coking bituminous coals may be extracted for prolonged periods 
by organic resin solvents without impairing their coking pro¬ 
pensities. It is shown that the pyridme-chloroform method of 
extracting coals does not, as stated by Clark and Wheeler (T., 
1913, 103, 1706), effect a complete, or nearly complete, separation 
between the resinous constituente and the degradation products 
of the celluloses of which coal is conglomerated; but that, on the 
contrary, it pelds an admixture of resins with a predominance of 
non-resinous substances, which latter are chiefly of cellulosic origin, 
and have been provisionally designated humic substances in 
the present paper. It is shown that resins may be extracted and 
isolated in a pure condition from such coals by treatment with 
pyridine and amyl alcohol, in equal proportions, in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen, followed by successive treatments with ethyl ether 
and light petroleum. These resins do not normally much exceed 
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1% of the coal substance, and, although they may be a contributory, 
are not usually the chief cause of the coking propensities of coals. 
A series of non-resinous substances, amounting in many cstses to 
as much as 4%, may be extracted from strong coking coals by a 
special pyridine or pyridine-amyl alcohol treatment. These sub¬ 
stances for the most part are insoluble in ether but soluble in 
chloroform. On heating these substances out of contact with 
air, a strong exothermic reaction takes place between 275° and 
375° which is accompanied by the elimination of water. This 
reaction is reminiscent of the behaviour of cellulose and shows 
these substances to be chiefly cellulosic in type and origin. The 
coking propensities of coals are principally due to the presence, or 
the formation in them by heat, of such non-resinous substances of 
cellulosic origin, the fusion temperatures of which are below those 
at which they undergo rapid decomposition. The still more com¬ 
plex substances, also of cellulosic origin, which constitute the main 
portion of the coal substance, but which decompose without fusion, 
have little or no direct influence on its coking propensities. 

J. F. S. 

Modifications of Silicon. Solubility of Silicon in Hydro¬ 
fluoric Acid. Wilhelm Manchot and Herbert Funk (Z. 
anorg. CJiem,, 1922, 120, 277—299).—Specimens of silicon obtained 
from an aluminium regulus have been examined and the influences 
of (1) temperature of the fusion, (2) concentration of silicon, and 
(3) rate of cooling investigated. The temperature of the fused 
mass was varied from 900°* to 1650° and was found to have but 
little effect. The concentration of silicon could be varied from 
0*25 to 10% without much effect, but a higher concentration 
(>10%) favoured the formation of crystals. Rapid cooling of 
the regulus gave a greyish-black, amorphous (no crystalline form 
could be detected at 960 magnification) silicon (d2’23) which 
reacted briskly with hydrofluoric acid with evolution of hydrogen 
leaving a brown, amorphous residue (d 2*20) apparently insoluble in 
hydrofluoric acid. This brown variety was found to be very 
active—reacting violently with fuming nitric acid, sodium hydr¬ 
oxide, chlorine, and bromine at ordinary temperatures. This 
reactivity was found to be due to adsorbed hydrogen; after re¬ 
moving the hydrogen it reacted with hydrofluoric acid and behaved 
in the same way as the greyish-black, amorphous form. On 
cooling the regulus slowly, crystalline silicon was obtained (d 2*30); 
this form reacted but slowly with hydrofluoric acid. The aluminium 
could be replaced by a silver regulus. Silicon of 99% solubility in 
hydrofluoric acid as claimed by Moissan and Siemens (A., 1904, 
ii, 560) could not bo prepared. Silicon in the mixture (silicon and 
silica) was estimated by the volume of hydrogen liberated from 
potassium hydroxide solution, Silicon completely resistant towards 
hydrofluoric acid could not be prepared. Ordinary silicon heated at 
2000° and suddenly cooled behaves in the same way as when slowly 
cooled. This leads the author to believe that the various forms 
obtained from the r^guU are not allotropic modifications. The 
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sudden cooHng of the solution and solidification of the metal solvent 
gives extremely fine particles (d=l/i); the reactivity is ascribed to 
this fineness and not to a new form. Such a degree of fineness 
could not be obtained mechanically. W. T. 

Formation of Potassium Perchlorate from Potassium 
Chlorate. Victor Lbnhbb, Hosmbr W. Stonb, and Hblbn H. 
Skinnbr (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1922,44,143—144).—^The formation 
of potassium perchlorate from potassium chlorate by the action of 
acids has been investigated. On treating potassium chlorate with 
sulphuric acid, taking care to add the acid slowly and keeping the 
mixture cold until the yellow colour has disappeared, a yield of 11% 
of perchlorate is obtained. Evaporation to di^ess of chlorate with 
nitric acid of various concentrations on a steam-bath gives a yield 
of 30% of perchlorate; fuming nitric acid yields no perchlorate 
under the same conditions. A 15% yield of perchlorate is obtained 
when potassium chlorate is boiled with 86% phosphoric acid. 
Potassium chlorate and chromium trioxide boiled with just suflScient 
water to maintain a solution give 11% of perchlorate. Chloric acid 
gives no perchlorate with potassium perchlorate. The following 
acids have no action of potassium chlorate even at the boiling 
point: saturated oxalic acid solution, 26% tartaric acid, acetic 
acid both glacial and dilute, 60% chloroacetic acid, 26% lactic 
acid, 50% arsenic acid, 20% permanganic and persulphuric acid. 
Formic, trichloroacetic, hydrofluoric, and hydrochloric acids 
decompose potassium chlorate without producing perchlorate. 

J. F. S. 

Preparation and Constitution of a Double Potassium 
Ammonium Orthophosphate. B. M. Cobblli (Gazzetta, 1921, 
51, ii, 380—385).—^Attempts to prepare a salt analogous to sodium 
ammonium hydrogen orthophosphate by the interaction of di¬ 
potassium hychogen phosphate and ammonium chloride or phosphate 
result in the elimination of ammonia and formation of potassium 
dihydrogen phosphate. This extreme instability indicates the 
compound formed to be a tertiary phosphate, and potassium di- 
ammonium phosphate, K(NH 4 ) 2 P 04 , 4 H 20 , may be obtained by 
passing ammonia into aqueous potassium dihydrogen phosphate 
solution cooled in ice and salt, filtering the solution quickly in an 
atmosphere of ammonia and pressing the crystals between filter- 
paper. The compound deliquesces and loses ammonia in the air, 
but may be preserved in sealed tubes. T. H. P. 

Cr 3 rstal Structures of Potassium and Ammonium Stanni- 
chlorides. Roscob G. Dickinson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 276—288).—The crystal structures of potassium and ammonium 
stannichlorides have been determined from measurements of the 
Z-ray reflection spectra and from unsymmetrical Laue photo¬ 
graphs. The structure is shown to be similar for the two salts 
and of the calcium fluoride type. It has been found possible to 
carry out the analyses without making any quantitative assump¬ 
tion concerning “normal decline” of intensity, and with only 
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xough assumptions as to the relative reflecting powers of the atoms. 
ISie results lead to the conclusion that six equivalent chlorine 
atoms are grouped about each tin atom; and the structure is 
accordingly regarded as built up of SnClg" ions and potassium or 
ammonium ions. The SnClg" ion occupies the positions filled by 
calcium in fluorspar and the potassium or ammonium ions occupy 
the positions of the fluorine. It is shown that the general structure 
and cleavage of the crystals investigated are similar to those of 
fluorspar. The following distances between the atoms are recorded : 
potassium stannichloride, between tin and chlorine, 2*44 A.U., tin 
and potassium, 4*31 A.U., potassium and chlorine, 3*52 A.U., 
ammonium stannichloride, tin and chlorine, 2*46 A.U., nitrogen 
and tin, 4*35 A.U., and nitrogen and chlorine, 3*65 A.U. J. F. S. 

Simple Method for the Preparation of Sodium Hydroxide 
Free from Carbon Dioxide. Jacob Cobnog (</. Amer, Chem. 
8oc.y 1921, 43, 2573—2574).—Solutions of sodium hydroxide free 
from carbonate may be prepared as follows. Distilled water con¬ 
tained in an Erlenmeyer flask is boiled to remove carbon dioxide, 
after which, when the water has cooled sufficiently, a layer of ethyl 
ether 3—4 cm. deep is placed on the water. Reces of metallic 
sodium, not exceeding 1 cm. in diameter, are dropped into the 
flask. They fall no further than the ether, where they remain 
suspended and are slowly attacked by the water dissolved in the 
ether and the sodium hydroxide passes into the water. After the 
desired quantity of sodium has reacted, the larger portion of the 
ether is pipetted off and the last traces are removed by boiling 
the solution. It is shown that there is no danger of fu*e if the 
depth of the ether is great enough to prevent the suspended sodium 
from being simultaneously in contact with the air and water. 
With the care usually employed in working with ether and by 
keeping the ether layer from three to four times as thick as the 
diameter of the pieces of sodium added, the reaction may be per¬ 
formed easily and without danger. A further advantage of using 
ether is that the oil adhering to the sodium is removed with the 
ether. The product gives no precipitate with solutions of barium 
hydroxide. J. F. S. 

Sodium Hyposulphite. Frederick W. Heyl and Frank £. 
Greer (Amer, J. Pharm,^ 1922, 94, 80—92).—^The most satis¬ 
factory laboratory method for the production of sodium hypo¬ 
sulphite is by the action of sodium formaldehydesulphoxylate on 
sodium hydrogen sulphite. The former substance may be prepared 
by the method of D.R.-P. 256460, or more conveniently by the 
reduction of commercial “ hydrosulphite with zinc dust and zinc 
oxide in presence of formaldehyde solution, and recrystallising 
from water at a temperature not exceeding 70® the crystals first 
obtained. The purity of the product, which approximates to 
100%, is best determined by direct titration of a hot solution with 
standard solution of methylene-blue. Sodium formaldehydesulph¬ 
oxylate is soluble in glycerol to the extent of about 74 grams in 
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100 c.c. Administered intravenously, it apparently has no toxic 
action on white rats. It was not found possible to prepare analytic¬ 
ally pure anhydrous sodium hyposulphite even by the method 
from the sulphoxylate indicated above, and salting out the product 
with strong brine, although a purity of 97*7% is claimed in U.S. 
Pat. 990467. The yields obtained amounted to 55—60% of the 
theoretical with a purity of 80—85%, and neither by recrystallisation 
nor salting out from air-free aqueous solutions in an inert atmo¬ 
sphere coidd the salt be further purified. Unlike the sulphoxylate, 
sodium hyposulphite and also its decomposition products are toxic 
in doses of about 200 mg. upwards per kilo, of body weight. 

G. F. M. 

The Density of CaBsiuzn at the Absolute Zero. W. Hebz 
(Z. anorg, Chem,, 1921, 120, 159).—In a previous paper (A., 1919, 
ii, 220), it was overlooked that, in calculating the density of a 
number of elements at the absolute zero, the value arrived at for 
caesium, 1*791, is lower than the density at higher temperatures. 
The equation used cannot therefore be applicable to caesium. A 
value harmonising better with that of the other alkali metals is 
obtained by taking the density at 27® as the density at the melting 
point de, and applying the relation dQ:dg=l*21, when the value 
2*222 is obtained, and the corresponding atomic volume 59*77. 
A correction must be made in a subsequent paper in which the 
atomic volume at absolute zero is used for calculating molecular 
volumes of caesium salts (Lorenz and Herz, A., 1921, ii, 536). 

E. H R. 

Highly Basic Lithiiun Salts of Weak Inorganic Acids. 

Arthur Rosenheim and Werner Rbglin (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1921, 
120, 103—119).—It has been shown that some highly basic salts 
of lithium, such as those of antimonic and periodic acids, have semi- 
colloidal properties (A., 1918, ii, 194 and 1919, ii, 508). Those 
lithium salts which are characterised by low solubility and negative 
temperature coeflScient of solubility are generally those of weak 
acids which may be expected to form polymerised or associated 
molecules. A number of such lithium salts, including phosphite, 
hypophosphate, phosphate, vanadate, molybdate, tungstate, borate, 
and carbonate, have been examined with respect to their state of 
aggregation. 

Dilithium hydrogen phosphite, Li 2 HP 03 ,H 20 , has a negative 
temperature coefficient of solubility in water, which ranges from 9*07 
grams at 0® to 4*24 grams at 98® of anhydrous salt per 100 grams 
of solution, the solid phase being the monohydrate throughout. The 
hydrogen-ion concentration at 20® in a normal solution is 7*34.10“® 
(Pjj= 8*14). The equivalent conductivity at dilutions from i;=32 
to i;==1024 was measured, and also the freezing-point depression. 
The values for the latter do not indicate association in solution. 

Lithium hypophosphate, Li 2 P 03 , 3 * 5 H 20 , does not form a clear, 
aqueous solution and its solubility would not be determined directly 
with accuracy. An estimate of the solubility was made from the 
conductivity, making use of known data to calculate the migration 
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velocities of the ions. The value obtained for the solubility was 
0-1267 gram of Li 2 POs per litre at 25®, a value much lower than 
the apparent solubility determined directly. Whether the appar¬ 
ently colloidal solution is really colloidal or a non-colloidal suspension 
cannot be stated. 

Lithium phosphate was obtained in the form of a dihydrate, 
1 ^ 3 ^ 04 , 2 H 26 , which at 60® is slowly converted into Li 3 P 04 ,iH 20 . 
It also forms a cloudy solution; the solubility, determined by the 
conductivity method, is 0-297 gram of LigPO^ per litre at 26°. 
Two compoimds of Uthium with vanadic acid were obtained. 
The first, 4 Ii 20 ,V 205 , 4 H 20 , is precipitated when a solution of 
vanadium pentoxide in a large excess of a saturated solution of 
lithium hy^oxide is heated. It appears to have a negative tem¬ 
perature coefi&cient of solubility, but at low temperatures when 
stirred with water it changes into 3 Li 20 ,V 205 , 18 H 20 or Li 3 V 04 , 9 H 20 , 
transparent, rhombohedral needles. This appears to be identical 
with Ditte’s 4 Li 20 ,V 205 , 14 H 20 (A., 1887, 705). The solubility 
coefficient of ligVO^OlLO is positive, the maximum solubility 
being 6-25 gram of Li 3 VO 4 per 100 grams of solution at 36-2®; 
above this temperature, the monohy£*ate is stable and the tem¬ 
perature coefficient is negative. 

Lithium molybdenate was found to have the composition 
4 Li 2 Mo 04 , 3 H 20 , not 6 Li 2 Mo 04 , 2 H 20 (Wempe, A., 1913, ii, 69). 
Its solubility at 25® is 44-81 grams of Li 2 Mo 04 per 100 grams of 
solution and the temperature coefficient is small and negative. 
The tungstate has a similar composition, 4 Li 2 W 04 , 3 H 20 , and its 
solution is rapidly decomposed by atmospheric carbon dioxide. 

Lithium borate, LiB 02 , 8 H 20 , has a positive solubility coefficient 
and shows normal depression of freezing point in solution. 

Lithium carbonate when boiled in aqueous solution loses carbon 
dioxide, and finally a solution is obtained containing LiOH: Li 2 C 03 = 
1 :1 (approx.). It follows that the solubility determinations of 
Bewad (J. Russ. Phya. Chern. Soc., 1884,16, 591) are not trustworthy 
at higher temperatures. E. H. R 


CrystalloCTaphic and Atomic Symmetries of Ammonium 
Chloride. Ralph W. G. Wyokopf {Amer. J, Sci,, 1922, [v], 3, 
177—183).—The symmetry of ammonium chloride as indicated 
by the development of the external faces and by etch-figures on 
the faces is that of the enantiomorphous hemihedral class, whilst 
from the X-ray data, both with the spectrometer and the powder 
method, the internal structure is tetrahedral cubic with one 
chemical molecule to the unit cell. The latter is based on the ratio 
n®/m=l, where n is the order of the reflection and m the number 
of molecules in the unit cell. Several more complex enantio¬ 
morphous groupings with several molecules in the unit cell are 
considered; but from a chemical point of view these are highly 
improbable, since they collected all the ammonium groups about 
one point in the unit and all the chlorine atoms about another 
point. The crystallographic observations are therefore regarded 
as requiring revision. L. J. S. 
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Decomposition and Stabilisation of Ammonium Nitrate 
in Presence of Onidisable Material. Albxandbb Fikdlay 
and Cybil Rosbbournb (J. 8oc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 58—69t).— 
The stability of mixtiires of ammonium nitrate with small quantities 
of woodmeal and with starch was investigated by heating the 
mixture contained in a test-tube, provided with a capillary deUvery 
tube leading below the surface of mercury to a graduated gas 
burette. The tube was exhausted and placed in a boiling water- 
bath. A mixture of 23*75 grams of ammonium nitrate and 1*25 
grams of woodmeal gave 1*5 c.c. of a mixture of carbon dioxide 
(33*1%) and nitrogen (66*9%) in twenty-four hours, and 47*1 c.c. 
in fifty days. A mixture of the same amount of nitrate and 2 grams 
of soluble starch gave in one day 46*5 c.c. of a gas having the com¬ 
position COg 27*04%, Ng 72*4%, and CO 0*56%. Jdter some 
days, the rate of evolution slowed down considerably, and eventually 
the gas evolved appeared to consist of nitrogen only. In both 
cases, the addition of 0*25 gram of carbamide* to the mixtures 
proved a most effective stabiliser, no appreciable evolution of gas 
occurring with the woodmeal mixture in a period of thirty-five 
days. Diphenylamine and phenyl benzyl ether also act as stabilisers, 
but they are not suitable for the purpose, owing to subsidiary 
reactions occurring between these substances and the ammonium 
nitrate. G. F. M. 

Solubility of Silver Chloride in Dilute Chloride Solutions 
and the Existence of Complex Argentichloride Ions. II. 

Geobge Shannon Fobbes and Habbiet Isabelle Cole (J, Armr, 
Chem. Soc., 1921,43, 2492—2497; cf. A., 1912, ii, 49).—To solutions 
of sodium, ammonium, hydrogen, rubidium, calcium, barium, 
strontium, and potassium chloride of concentrations not greater 
than 0*li\r a O’OOliV-solution of silver chloride was added at 25° 
until an incipient precipitation was observed. The total silver 
then in solution was invariably given by 2x 10*'^®/(MCl)+3*4x 
10”®(MCl)+6, where 2x10“^® is the solubility product of silver 
chloride, 3*4x10"® a constant possibly connected with a complex 
of the type AgClg, and 6 is apparently the constant sum of silver 
chloride in precipitate, in dispersion, and in dissolved molecules. 
The great difference between this observed total and the minute 
silver content of filtrates from large precipitates of silver chloride 
is discussed. It is shown that silver chloride should be most 
insoluble at 25° in 0*0025iV'-chloride solutions. J. F. S. 

Crystal Structure of Silver Oxide. Ralph W. G. Wyckoff 
{Amer. J. Sci.^ 1922, [v], 3, 184—188).—Silver oxide (AggO), 
which crystallises as small, isotropic octahedra, was examined by 
the X-ray powder method, and the type of cubic structure deduced 
is the same as that assigned to cuprous oxide. The unit cube, 
containing two molecules of AgnO, has an edge of 4*768 A.U. 

L. J. S. 

Vapour Pressure of Metallic Calcium. Nobman B. Pilling 
(Physical Bev,, 1921, 18, 362—368; cf. Langmuir, ibid., 1913, 2, 
329; 1914, 4, 377).—^The vapour pressure of calcium was computed 
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with the aid of Langmuir’s expression, which r^uires measure¬ 
ment of the rate of evaporation of a certain weight of metal of 
known surface area at constant temperature and in a vacuum. 
When the coefficient of reflection, of the calcium molecules from 
the enveloping walls is taken into consideration, the expression 
becomes sfMj^TrRT a), where M is the molecular weight 
of the vapour, assumed to be monatomic, R the gas constant, T 
the absolute temperature, p the pressure in dynes per sq. cm., 
and m the rate of evaporation in grams per sq. cm. per second. 
The value of a was determined by control experiments with zinc 
and cadmium, the vapour pressures of these metals in the solid 
state being known (Egerton, Phil. Mag., 1917, [vi], 33, 33). 
Vapour-pressure curves are given for liquid and solid calcium, 
the vapour pressure at the melting point, 805°, being 2*0 mm. 
and the b. p./760 mm. being computed to be 1240°. The calcium 
employed contained 1*62% of magnesium, 0*009% of iron, and 
1*25% of calcium chloride. A. A. E. 

A Simple Process for dbtaining Crystallised Gypsum. 

L. Bourgeois {Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 160—161).—Three 
volumes of nitric acid are diluted with one volume of water and 
this solution is saturated at just below its boiling point with calcium 
sulphate. The clear liquid is decanted off and allowed to cool. 
After eight days, crystals of g 3 q)sum begin to appear. W. G. 

Some Compoimds in the System CaO-PoO^ and their 
Relation to Basic Slag. Th. Dieckmann and Ed. Houdre- 
MONT (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 129—149).— A number of 
compounds of calcium and phosphoric acid have been prepared and 
examined with respect to their physical properties and solubility 
in citric acid with the object of throwing some light on Jthe con¬ 
stituents of basic slag. The solubility of tricalcium phosphate, 
Ca3(P04)2, in 2% citric acid was found to be affected by the 
temperature to which it was heated. Starting at 94*6%, it fell 
to 60% as the temperature was raised to 540°, and then rose steadily 
to 96*2% at the melting point. The composition of the insoluble 
residue varied in a similar manner, and at the point of minimum 
solubility had the composition of oxyapatite, 3 (Ca 3 P 40 g),Ca 0 . 
Further heating to higher temperatures appeared to reconvert 
this into the normal phosphate. The melting point of tricalcium 
phosphate is 1670°. Oxyapatite was prepared from a mixture of 
tiicalcium phosphate and calcium carbonate. Formation of the 
compound was complete at about 1450°, and its low solubility 
in citric acid, about 55%, confirmed the opinion that this com¬ 
pound is formed during the heating of tricalcium phosphate alone. 
By melting the oxyapatite with the calculated quantity of insoluble 
pyrophosphate according to the equation 3(Ca3P208),Ca0-4- 
2CaOP2O5=40aJPO4)2, a highly soluble tricalcium phosphate 
was obtained. The melting point of oxyapatite is 1540°, d 2*99; 
it crystallises in doubly refracting needles. 

Tetracaloium phosphate, 4 Ca 0 ,P 205 , has a high solubility in 
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citric acid, but if heated for some time at 1000® the solubility 
falls to about 25% and the insoluble residue has the composition 
of oxyapatite. This observation explains earlier statements that 
tetracalcium phosphate has a low solubility. Its m. p. is 1630®. 
It is decomposed by boiling water into lime and oxyapatite. 
Calcium pyrophosphate is practically insoluble in citric acid; 
m. p. 12^®, d 3‘09. Calcium metaphosphate is also insoluble in 
citric acid. The molten substance when cooled forms a glass 
and is difficult to crystallise. The melting point is between 970® 
and 980®, d 2*82 (crystals) and 2*65 (amorphous). Calcium silico- 
phosphate, 5CaO,P2®6>®^^2> same solubility in citric acid 

as tricalcium phosphate, and is probably therefore a compound 
of the latter with the normal orthosilicate, Ca 3 (P 204 ) 2 , 2 Ca 0 ,Si 02 . 
Its melting point is 1760—1780®. Synthetic fluorapatite, 
CaF 2 , 3 Ca 3 (P 04 ) 2 , has a low solubility, about 10%, in citric acid; 
m. p. 1630—1650®, d 3*18. The above observations show the 
importance of adding sufficient silica to basic slag to neutralise 
any excess of lime if a soluble phosphate is to be obtained, since 
the silicophosphate, unlike tetracalcium phosphate, does not 
decompose during slow cooling to form insoluble oxyapatite. [See 
J. Soc. Chem. /?S., 1922, April.] E. H. R. 

Calcium Silicides. Lothab Wohler and F. MIiller {Z. 
anofg. Chem,, 1921,120, 49—70).—It has been shown by a number 
of workers that, besides the calcium silicide, CaSi 2 , corresponding 
with ordinary calcium carbide, a second calcium silicide exists, 
but various formulae have been ascribed to it, for example, 
Ca 3 Si 2 (Hackspill, A., 1908, ii, 589) and CanSiip (Kolb and 
Formhals, A., 1910, ii, 35). It is now shown that the second 
compound is calcium monosilicide, CaSi or Ca 2 Si 2 . The com¬ 
pound is formed free from disilicide when a mixture of calcium 
and silicon in atomic proportions or with excess of silicon up to 
100% is heated in a magnesia boat in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide at 1050®. After a quarter of a minute, a violent reaction 
takes place and the mass becomes incandescent. It must then be 
cooled rapidly. The mass breaks up readily into small, lustrous, 
metallic leaflets and larger crystals. The density of the substance, 
containing a small proportion of uncombined silicon, is 2*346. By 
dilute acids it is attacked readily with evolution of a spontaneously 
inflammable silicon hydride and formation of hydrated silica. It 
is only slowly attacked by concentrated acids, with evolution of 
hydrogen, and by cold water, more readily by warm water and 
by dilute ammonia. By contrast, the disihcide dissolves in hydro¬ 
chloric acid with formation of yellow silicone and without produc¬ 
tion of spontaneously inflammable silicon hydride. When, in the 
preparation of the substance, so large an excess of silicon is used 
as to prevent the necessary rise in temperature during the reaction, 
a mixture of mono- and di-silicides is formed. From this it was 
concluded that the monosilicide is formed endothermically from 
the disilicide. This was confirmed by an experimental determina¬ 
tion of their heats of combustion and calculation of their heats of 
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formation, which were found to be, for OaoSL, +166*3 cal. and for 
CaSi^, +208*7 cal. 

Pure calcium disilicide can be prepared by heating the mono- 
silicide at 1000—1010® in a current of hydrogen. If excess of 
s^con is present, this reacts with the calcium hydride formed to 
give a further quantity of the disilicide. The pure disilicide evolves 
only hydrogen and no silicon hydride with dilute acid. The 
disUicide is stable at least up to 1060®, for at this temperature the 
monosilicide, in absence of air, dissociates with development of heat 
into disilicide and calcium. 

The silicon hydride form^ by the action of dilute acids on the 
monosilicide is probably silicoethylene formed according to the 
equation Ca:Si:Si:Ca+4HCl=2Ca0l2+H2:Si:Si:H2. E. H. R. 

System Aiimionia-Magnesiiim-Mercury. Formation of 
Ma^esium Hexammoniate. Albebt G. Loomis (J. Amer, 
Chem. Soc,y 1922, 44, 8—19).—^When dilute magnesium amalgam 
is brought into contact with ammonia, a solid phase separates 
slowly which has a bright metallic lustre and is decomposed on 
exposure to air or by reducing the ammonia pressure to below 
two atmospheres. If the magnesium amalgam contains more than 
0*16% of magnesium, the whole becomes completely solid with 
excess of ammonia, whilst richer magnesium amalgams become solid 
if more ammonia than 0*036 mol. per 100 grams of amalgam is added. 
The determination of the composition of the solid phase has been 
attempted. It is shown that magnesium dissolves in mercury to 
the extent of 0*323% at 23®. The vapour pressure of the system 
at 0® has been studied by removing measured volumes of ammonia. 
The vapour-pressure curve shows a gradually decreasing ammonia 
pressure as ammonia is removed from which it is concluded that 
in addition to the vapour phase there are only two phases present, 
one at least of which is of variable composition. The ratio of 
ammonia to magnesium has been determined in the crystals and 
the formula Mg(NH 3 )gH^ given to the compound. The solubility 
of the crystals at 22*4® in pure mercury has been determined and 
is represented by 0*00593 gram of magnesium per 100 grams of 
mercury. The ammonia pressure of the crystals has been measured 
at 22*4®. Prom the experimental results the value of x in the 
above formula is calculated as 17*6—18*4. From the large value 
thus obtained for the amoimt of mercury, it is concluded that solid 
solutions are formed by the molecular compound, magnesium 
hexammoniate, with the excess of mercury present. J. F. S. 

Variously Coloured Modifications of Colloidal Copper. 

C. Paal and Hbbmann Stbybb (Kollaid Z., 1922, 30, 88—97). 
—Colloidal copper exists in the following differently coloured 
modifications: reddish-brown (Lottermoser, A., 1899, ii, 668), 
blue (Gutbier, A., 1903, ii, 81; 1905, ii, 327), ruby-red (Paal 
and Leuze, A., 1906, ii, 366), brown (BilUtzer, A., 1902, ii, 464), 
olive (Ehrenhaft, Anz, Wiener Akad,, 1902, 39, 241), and green 
(Paal and Leuze, Zoc. cit,). The ruby-red variety exists in two 
forms known as the «- and ^-modification, respectively. The 
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present paper gives a description of the preparation and pro¬ 
perties of the a- and p-ruby-red and the blue modifications of 
copper hydrosol by the use of sodium lysalbate and protalbate 
and the free acids. The method of converting the ruby-red variety 
into the blue variety is described. J. P. S. 

Grerman Silver. Walter Voigt {Z. anorg, Chem,, 1922, 120, 
309—319).—The equilibrium diagram of the copper-nickel-zinc 
aUoys was investigated by Tafel (A., 1908, ii, 846). All alloys 
except those rich in zinc were easily worked. The electric resistance 
was determined after heating the wires to the temperatures of 
minimum resistance (cf. Credner, A., 1913, ii, 280). If the ratio of 
copper to nickel remains constant, then increasing amounts of zinc 
have but little effect. The resistance increases much more rapidly on 
increasing the nickel content. As regards the thermoelectric effect, 
if the ratio copper: nickel is constant then increasing amounts of 
zinc increase it. Increase in the ratio of zinc to copper alone 
decrease it; a considerable decrease was observed on mcreasmg the 
nickel content, the copper-zinc ratio being kept constant. In general, 
the surface of the thermoelectric effect (on diagram) runs parallel 
to that of the reciprocal of resistance, that is, conductivity. All 
the alloys showed a solution tension approximately equal to that of 
copper. They all precipitated copper gradually from a solution of 
copper sulphate. The passivity of nickels protects the alloy only 
when its content is 31 mol.% and 43 mol.%. W. T. 

Crystal Structures of the Cuprous Haloids. Ralph W. G. 
Wyokofp and Eugen Posnjak (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
30—36).—The crystal structure of cuprous chloride, bromide, 
and iodide have been deduced from the examination of X-ray 
reflection spectra using films of powder. They are shown to possess 
the zinc sulphide arrangement and the length of the side of the 
unit cube is 5'49, 5*82, and 6*10 A.U. respectively. J. F. S. 

Separation of Isotopes. Theory of Resolution of Isotopic 
Mixtures by Difiusion and Similar Processes. Experimental 
Separation of Mercury by Evaporation in a Vacuum. Robert 
S. Mulliken and William D. Harkins (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 37—65).—The various phenomena of diffusion and 
effusion in gases are discussed in connexion with the separation 
of isotopes. It is shown that for the processes of molecular diffusion 
through a porous membrane, molecular effusion, and non-equili¬ 
brium evaporation, the relative rates of escape of isotopes are 
proportional to their respective molecular fractions and inversely 
proportional to the square roots of their molecular weights. In 
all the above processes, the molecules move independently. As 
collisions between molecules become more frequent, molecular 
diffusion passes into capillary transpiration, or mass motion, and 
non-equilibrium evaporation passes into ordinary distillation. In 
either case practically no separation of isotopes occurs. If a 
gaseous mixture cff isotopes diffuses into another gas, with no 
convective mixing, the diffusion coefficients of any two isotopes 
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are probably in the ratio x-^lx 2 %lM 2 lMy, where c is a variable 
quantity usually in the neighbourhood oi 1 or 2. The theory is 
complicated, but indicates a higher rate of separation than for 
molecular diflEusion and evaporation, for which c is always 2. A 
further possible method of separation is that of initial diSffusion,** 
which would take advantage of the fact that the front layer of 
molecules diflEusing into a gas or a vacuum should be enriched 
in the lighter isotopes. The theory of non-equilibrium evaporation 
is discussed. If the vapour pressures of isotopes when pure are 
equal, a separation must occur when an isotopic liquid is evaporated 
in a vacuum in such a way that practically all the evaporating 
molecules are condensed. For an efficient separation, good mixing 
must take place in the surface and body of the liquid. This con¬ 
sideration makes the method inapplicable to solids, but solutions 
or liquid alloys might be used. Simple and closely approximate 
equations are developed for the change in the molecular fraction 
of any isotope and for the change of atomic weight in a mixture 
of any number of isotopes, when the latter is separated into frac¬ 
tions by a diffusion or evaporation process. A number of equations 
are evolved which apply to various sets of conditions. The rate 
of separation of two isotopes as measured by the change of atomic 
weight for a given operation is proportional to the square of the 
interval between the molecular weights of the two isotopes, inversely 
proportional to the ordinary molecular weight and proportional 
to the product of the molecular fractions of the isotopes. Similar 
relations also hold for a mixture of any number of isotopes. For 
a given element, the separation coefficient (equal to the decrease 
of atomic weight of the isotopic mixture for the first small portion 
of ffiff usate or condensate) is inversely proportional to the molecular 
weight of the compound in which that element is combined. A 
table of separation coefficients is given, calculated from atomic 
weights and the results of positive ray analysis. The value given 
for mercury has been calculated from the present experimental 
data. Most of the equations developed apply to the separation 
by diffusion of any gaseous mixture, whether it consists of isotopes 
or not. In systematic fractionation the diffusate or condensate, 
being formed at any time has an atomic weight less than that of 
the corresponding residue, which becomes denser as the diffusion 
proceeds, by a constant amount. Thus the enrichment of the 
light fraction is a maximum at the beginning. The atomic weight 
of the residue increases indefinitely, however, in proportion as the 
logarithm of its quantity decreases, whilst at the same time the 
atomic weight of the total diffusate approaches that of the original 
material. The use of cuts of two gives equal and opposite enrich¬ 
ments for the two fractions, equal in magnitude to 0*693 times 
the separation coefficient, or initial enrichment for the light fraction, 
Formulse are given for calculating the proportions and numbers of 
isotopic species in compounds containing several isotopic atomic 
species. Zinc chloride contains twelve molecular isotopes, and if, 
for example, tin has six isotopes, the compound SnCl 4 is a mixture 
of thirty and SnClgBrg of fifty-four different molecular isotopes. 
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The existence of many new isomeiides due to isotopism is pointed 
out. Experimental work on the partial separation of mercury 
into isotopes by non-equilibrium evaporation is described. Calcu¬ 
lation based on data for a very efficient evaporation gives the 
value 0*0057 for the separation coefficient of mercury. The results 
agree with those of Bronsted and Hevesy (this voL, ii, 149), but 
the efficiency of the present separation is better. By making 
four successive cuts of approximately two, on both light and 
heavy fractions, a much larger decrease, of 64 parts per million, 
or 0*013 unit of atomic weight, has been obtained on the lightest 
fraction and a corresponding increase of 69 parts per million or 
0*014 unit on the extreme heavy fraction. The results are in 
complete agreement with the theory developed. The total difEer- 
enoe in density between the extreme fractions is 133 parts per 
million and a difference of 0*027 unit in the atomic weight. Data 
are given which show that a slight separation of isotopes occurs 
during an ordinary distillation under reduced pressure. A classi¬ 
fication of the possible methods of separating isotopes is given 
in outline. J. F. S. 

Chromates of Thallium. 6 . Canneri {Gazzetta, 1922, 52, 
i, 33—36).—Groger’s method of obtaining basic chromates (A., 
1920, ii, 313) yields with thallous salts only normal thallous 
chromate. The action of dilute acid on thallous chromate yields 
thallous dichromate, but if a quantity of sulphuric acid insufficient 
to dissolve the chromate is employed and the boiling solution is 
filtered and concentrated, the double salt, TlHCr 04 ,Tl 2 Cr 04 , is 
obtained in cinnabar-red crystals, which often form cruciform twins. 

Thallic chromate may be obtained pure as a golden yellow, 
crystalline powder by dissolving freshly precipitated thallic oxide 
in excess of chromic anhydride solution. 

The E.M,F. of the electrode, mercury amalgam [saturated 
thallous chromate solution varies continuously with the tem¬ 
perature, the curve exhibiting no characteristic point corresponding 
with the change in colour which thallous chromate crystals undergo 
when heated at 60°. Similarly the conductivity of saturated 
thallous chromate shows no sudden variation between 25° and 90°. 

T. H. P. 

Molecular Condition of Metals Dissolved in Mercury. 

Franz Skaupy (Z. Elektrochem,, 1922, 28, 23—27).—^A theoretical 
discussion on the views which are at present held with re^rd to 
the condition of metals dissolved in mercury. J. F. S. 

Atomic Weight of Yttrium. H. C. Fogg and 0. James (J. 
Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1922, 44, 307—316).—The atomic weight of 
yttrium has been determined from the ratio YtCls: 3Ag, and as 
a mean of twenty-one analyses the value 89*03 is obtained, the 
extreme values being 88*97 and 89*08. It is shown that to obtain 
very pure yttrium it is essential to use, finally, such a method as 
the oaoodylate separation, in which the yttrium is precipitated 
whilst the more basic cerium earths remain in the form of quite 
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soluble salts. The material employed in the present work was 
obtained from Norwegian gadolinite and was submitted to a long 
process of purification which consisted in convertihg the oxalates 
of the rare earths into sulphates and these into bromates which 
were subjected to fractional crystallisation. A fraction containing 

S trium and erbium bromates and practically no holmium was 
rther purified by fractional precipitation as basic nitrate, which 
was continued until the erbium bands had practically disappeared. 
Further fractional precipitations by means of sodium nitrite and 
potassium ferricyanide were also carried out. The oxide obtained 
at the end of this series of purifications had a pale cream colour, 
due to a minute trace of praseodjrmium oxide, and this was removed 
by converting into acetate and precipitating as cacodylate, which 
efiEectually removed the last trace of impurity. The final purifica¬ 
tion was attempted by precipitation as the (fimethyl phosphate, or 
p-sulphobenzoate and also by crystallisation’ of the acetate. The 
two former methods effected no purification, but the crystallisation 
of the acetates concentrated the coloured oxide in the mother- 
liquors. It was found, however, to be too wasteful and tedious. 

J. F. S. 

[Revision of the Atomic Weight of Lanthanum. ] Correction. 

G. P. Baxter (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 328).—correction 
of some eight figures in a table contained in a paper by Baxter, 
Tani, and Chapin on the atomic weight of lanthanum (A., 1921, ii, 
454), The following corrected values are given: LaC ]3 : 3Ag= 
0*757895; atomic weight of lanthanum=138*914 (mean); 
LaClq: 3AgCl=0-570413; atomic weight of lanthanum = 138*913 
(mean). J. F. S. 

The Separation of the Rare Earths by Basic Precipitation. 

Wilhelm Prandtl and Johanna Rauchenbbrger (Z, anorg. 
Chem., 1921, 120, 120—128).—In a previous paper (A., 1920, ii, 
434) a method was given by which lanthanum could be separated 
from neodymium and praseodymium by regulated precipitation of 
the basic chlorides by ammonia in presence of ammonium chloride. 
The investigation has now been extended to samarium and it is 
found that the solubility of samaria in ammonia-ammonium 
chloride solutions at different concentrations and temperatures 
approximates closely to that of the didymia earths, being generally 
somewhat lower. Attempts to discover an unknown element 
between neodymium (atomic number 60) and samarium (62) by 
fractional precipitation of neodymia and samaria were unsuccessful. 

With the object of applying the basic precipitation method more 
widely, the solubilities of lanthana, praseodymia, neodymia, and 
samaria were examined in presence of ammonia and ammonium 
nitrate at different temperatures, by adding the calculated quantity 
of ammonia, according to the equation M'"(N 03 ) 3 + 3 NH 3 + 
SHgO M"'( 0 H) 3 + 3 NH 4 N 03 to the neutral nitrates in 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5N-ammonium nitrate solutions, and shaking for a day 
in a thermostat to attain equilibrium. The biggest separation of 
the solubility curves was found in 4—5N-ammonium nitrate solu- 
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tion at 100^, instead of 2— 3N at 60^ as in the case of the chlorides. 
The separation ther^ore depends on the nature of the anion, 
showing that it is due to the formation of basic salts of varpng 
composition and solubility. The solubilities were then further 
examined in presence of an equivalent quantity of magnesium or 
zinc nitrate under similar conchtions. The presence of magnesium 
offered no advantage for the separation of lanthanum from the 
other earths, but th^e solubilities of the last differed more among 
themselves at high concentrations of ammonium nitrate in presence 
of magnesium nitrate. The presence of zinc nitrate, however, 
increased the solubilities markedly, especially that of lanthana, 
which became four times that of the other ee^hs. The practical 
application of tins result will be reported later. E. H. R. 

The Minimum Solubility of Aluminium Hydroxide in 
Water. A. Massink (Ghem, Weekblad, 1922, 19, 66).—Since 
the minimum solubility of an amphoteric electrolyte lies at the 
isoelectric point, which for aluminium hydroxide requires Ph± 7, 
waters which are treated with aluminium compounds as coa^ants 
should have a hydrogen-ion concentration close to that value. 

S. I. L. 

Tempering. A. Poucholle (CompL rend,^ 1922, 174, 611— 
613).—Curves are given showing the variation in length of steel 
wires* as a function of the time of cooling after different treatments. 
Tempering is characterised by the absence of the transformation 
point Ar^ at low temperature. The transformation of y-iron into 
a-iron only takes place at the point that is, at about 200°. 
Over the temperature range 660—^200°, from the point Ar\ to the 
point Afg, the curves do not show any angular point. However, 
invariably in this region, and only in this region, mechanical 
tensions appear, being manifested by sharp cracks and accom¬ 
panied by the projection of the thin skin of oxide. The trans¬ 
formation point Ar, is lowered if the annealing observed follows a 
tempering. Similany, the temperature at which tempering is 
obtained is lowered by successive temperings. The amplitude of 
the inflection diminishes (a) by rise in temperature until it 
becomes nil, (6) by the duration of the heating if the temperature 
remains constant. W. G. 

Reduction of Ferric Chloride. A. Pickles (Chem, News, 
1922, 124, 93—94).—When hydrogen is passed through ferric 
chloride solution containing pieces of fine copper gauze, the ferric 
chloride is reduced rapidly; varying quantities of cuprous chloride 
are produced at the same time, and the reaction, which appears 
to be one of adsorption, is accelerated when the gauze is so arranged 
that it comes into intimate contact with the hydrogen. W. P. S. 

The System Ferric Oxide-Sulphuric Acid-Water. Mal¬ 
colm Pbeoival Applebby and Sidney Hbebbrt Wilkes (T., 1922, 
121, 337—348). 
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Exazninaiion by the JT-Ray Sx>ectnim of MatalUc Oxides 
wliich are Stcdile at Red Heat (Prepared by Difierent Methods 
and having Di&rent Properties). J. A. Hedval (Z. anorg, 
Chem,, 1922, 120, 327—340).—^That the properties of certain oxides 
prepared by diflEerent methods vary as regards colour, density, etc., 
is generally explained by assuming the existence of allotropic 
modifications. As this seems highly improbable, these oxides have 
been examined by the X-ray spectrum. The author shows that 
identical spectra can only be obtained from the same modification, 
and vice versa. The following oxides were examined. Ferric 
oxide (27), ferrosoferric oxide (2), alumina (5), cobaltous oxide (2), 
cobaltocobaltic oxide (3), nickel oxide (6), magnesia (7), zinc 
oxide (6), cupric oxide (11), stannic oxide (3). The numbers in 
brackets give the number of different methods employed in their 
preparation. No oxide was found to exist in the amorphous 
form; they were all crystalline or cryptocrystalline. The different 
preparations of the same oxide gave identical spectra, which were 
the same as for the minerals. Many oxides were heated at 1150® 
for some time; this caused a change in some of their properties, 
but the X-ray spectrum remained unchanged. These changes in 
properties are not caused by changes in structure. W. T. 

Properties of Subsidiary Valency Groups. 111. The 
Preparation, Properties, and Molecular Volume Relation¬ 
ships of the Hydrates and Ammines of Cobalt Fluoride, 
Bromide, Iodide, Nitrate, Carbonate, and Citrate. George 
L. Clark and Henry K. Buckner («/. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1922, 
44, 230—244; cf. A., 1921, ii, 116).—The preparation and pro¬ 
perties of a number of hydrates and ammines of several salts of 
cobalt are described. Cobaltous fluoride trihydrate is prepared by 
the action of hydrofluoric acid on cobalt carbonate; it forms rose-red 
crystals which only lose the last of the water at 300® in a current 
of nitrogen; d=2-583. Cobaltous fluoride hexammine, prepared by 
passing dry ammonia over the anhydrous fluoride placed on a 
balance pan until the requisite weight has been absorbed, which 
required about twenty-four hours, is a reddish-brown liquid at 25® 
which solidifies in ice and salt. It is easily soluble in water without 
hydrolysis, and has d= 1*744. Cobaltous fluoride triammine is 
produced as a light pinkish-brown compound by keeping the 
hoxammine in dry air; at 40® it loses all its ammonia. Cobalt 
citrate tetrammine is prepared by dissolving cobalt citrate in con¬ 
centrated ammonia and evaporating spontaneously in a vacuum. 
It is a pink, very stable, crystalline compound, d= 1*686. The 
preparation of many other compounds which have previously 
been prepared is also described. The molecular volume of all the 
above-named compounds is tabulated and the apparent volume of 
the subsidiary group calculated. The present work furnishes 
further evidence of the existence of cavities in the space lattice 
of solids, which may hold secondary valency groups, the sizes of 
the cavities depending on the relative volumes of kation and anion 
and varying in a parallel fashion with the stability of secondary 
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valency oompouncU. The constant relationship of physical pro¬ 
perties among the halogens, free and combined, is shown by the 
linearity of the molecular volumes of the cobalt haloids, as well 
as by those of numerous other metal haloids, when plotted against 
the atomic volume of the halogens at the boiling point. Such 
linearity is not maintained after the formation of hydrates or 
ammines. The great importance of the percentage contraction 
in the formation of hydrates, ammines, and polyhaloids is shown 
by a straight line proportionality to stability. J. F. S. 

Electrometric Study of the Hydrolysis of some Complex 
Cobaltammines under the Action of Barium Hydroxide. 

Paul Job {Compt, rend,, 1922, 174, 613—616).—Electrometric 
titration of complex cobaltammines with barium hydroxide gives 
a clear indication when the whole of the water of constitution of 
the cobalt complex has been replaced by the hydroxyl group. 
This method is capable of much wider application than the electrical 
conductivity method previously employed (cf. A., 1920, ii, 320). 
The curve obtained with the sulphatopentammine nitrate is quite 
regular and shows no inflexion, whereas the curves obtained with 
roseopentammine chloride and diroseotetrammine chloride both 
$how marked inflexions and indicate when the replacement of the 
water of constitution is complete. W. G. 

The £q[uilibrium of Tungsten and its Oxides with Hydro¬ 
gen and Water Vapour; Carbon Monoxide and Carbon 
Dioxide and Oxygen. J. A. M. v. Liempt (Z, anorg, Ghem,, 
1921, 120, 267—276).—The measurements of Chaudron (A., 1920, 
ii, 379) are used to calculate the equilibrium constants for the 
reactions WO 2 -I- 2 H 2 W+ 2 H 2 O; WoOg+Hg 2 WO 2 +H 2 O; 
and 2 WO 3 +H 2 WgOg+HgO; and the equilibrium curves are 
constructed. Making use of the water-gas constant poo-Vu^oj 
Poo, .pH„ the constants for the three reactions WO 2 + 2 CO =^W+ 
2CO2; WgOg+CO ^ 2WO2+CO2; 2W08+C0 ^ W2O5+CO2 
are also calculated. Further, from the known thermal dissociation 
of water, the vapour pressures and heats of formation of the three 
oxides of tungsten are calculated. The vapour pressures at 1773° 
are: WOg W+Og, p= 10 ^^; 2 W 2 O 5 4 WO 2 +O 2 , p= 10 -««; 

4 W 03 ^f^ 2 W 205 + 02 , p= 10“®'’ atm. The heats of reaction are : 
W+a2=W02+122,800 cal.; 4 W 02 + 02 = 2 W 205 +121,400 cal., 
2 WA+Oj= 4W08+123,000 cal. ' ' E. H. R. 

Relationships between the Different Oxides of Uranium. 

Pierre Jolibois and Robert Bossuet {Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 
386—388).—The decomposition of uranium trioxide, when heated 
in a vacuum is irreversible and yields the oxide UgOg at 502°. 
The dioxide when heated in oxygen is oxidised very rapidly, the 
action commencing at about 185°. The only product is the oxide 
UgOg. When heated in a current of hydrogen, the oxide UgOg 
shows signs of reduction at 625° and the reduction can be com¬ 
pleted at 650°. The only product is the dioxide UOg. In three 
hours at 1000 ° in a vacuum the oxide UgOg only loses a very small 
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fraotion of its oxygen. To obtain the dioxide by simple dissociation, 
the oxide UjOg must be calcined at 2000° in a vacuum. W. G. 

The Oxides of Uranium. P. Lebeau (GompL rend,, 1922, 
174,388—391; cf. preceding abstract).—From a consideration of the 
work done on the oxides of uranium the author concludes that the 
only oxides which have a definite existence are UO3, and 

UO 2 . The so-called black oxides have the composition UgOg. 
They are stable in air and can be heated at 1000° under atmospheric 
pressure without decomposition. The green oxides prepared at 
temperatures below 800° contain varying amounts of uranium 
trioxide and can undergo change when exposed to moist air, the 
uranium trioxide present undergoing hydration (cf. Staehling, 
this vol., ii, 106). W. G. 

The Amphoteric Character of Stannic Hydroxide and its 
Bearing on the Isomerism of the Stannic Acids. George 
Ernest Collins and John Kerfoot Wood (T., 1922, 121, 441— 
449). 

Germanium. 111. Germanium Tetrabromide and Ger¬ 
manium Tetrachloride. L. M. Dennis and F. E. Hancb 
(Okcm, News, 1922,124, 66—69, 82—84; J, Amer, Chem. 80 c,, 1922, 
44, 299; cf. this vol., ii, 150).—^When bromine vapour is passed 
over germanium, prepared by reduction of the dioxide with 
hydrogen, superficial reaction takes place in the cold, but the most 
favourable temperature for the reaction is about 220°. The 
germanium tetrabromide which distils over is best purified from 
bromine by fractional distillation. It has b. p. 185-9° (corr.) and 
m. p. 26*1°. It crystallises in small, wWte, flattened octahedra 
belonging to the cubic system. The liquid substance can be super¬ 
cooled considerably, as low as -—18°, without crystallising; n^, 
1*6269; d2=3-1315; specific conductivity <0*000078 reciprocal 
ohm. It is very sensitive to water and fumes in air. With dry 
ammonia gas, it forms a white, solid compound. 

Germanium tetrachloride was prepared by passing chlorine over 
germanium. Reaction started at 80°, was rapid at 180°, and at 
360° the metal became incandescent. The crude product could 
not be freed from chlorine by fractional distillation, but the chlorine 
was removed by passing dry air through the liquid in a suitable 
apparatus with a condenser to keep back the germanium tetra¬ 
chloride. The tetrachloride is a colourless, mobile liquid which 
fumes in air, b. p. 86*5° (corr.), m. p. -49*5°, wg, 1*3606, dg, 1*874. 
When the liquid is placed in water, reaction takes place slowly 
with a peculiar crackling sound. E. H. R. 

Are Twtalum and Columbimn Pentacblorides Conductors 
of Electricity in the Fused State ? Wilhelm Beltz and Arthur 
Voigt (Z. anorg, Chem., 1921,120, 71—76).—According to Hampe 
(A., 1888,211), tantalum pentachloride is a good conductor, whilst 
columbium pentachloride is an insulator. To test the accuracy 
of these observations the two pentachlorides have been prepared 
in such a manner that moisture was altogether excluded and the 
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substanoe was distilled out of contact with air directly into the 
conductivity apparatus. The tantalum pentachloride was pre¬ 
pared by passing chlorine over a heated mixture of tantalum 
pentoxide and sugar carbon and distiUing the pentachloride. It 
formed a snow-white mass of crystals which, when melted at 
230—240°, had a conductivity k=0*30 .10“®. The platinum 
electrodes were strongly attacked, but the liquid appeared clear 
and unchanged. Columbium pentachloride was obtained by pass¬ 
ing a current of chlorine over columbium sulphide, and, after 
removal of the sulphur chloride, distilling the columbium penta¬ 
chloride. It crystallised in long, yellow needles, and its con¬ 
ductivity at 220—235° was k=0*22 .10“®. The electrodes were 
attacked also in this case. The two compounds are therefore 
both insulators of about the same order as the best conductivity 
water. E. H. R. 

Action of Selenium on Gold. H. P^labon (Gompt, rend,y 
1922, 174, 391—392).—It is now shown that gold is attacked by 
selenium il immersed in the latter at a temperature just below its 
boiling point. The gold fixes some of the selenium, which is only 
removed with difficulty on heating, and at the same time some 
, of the gold passes into the selenium. The p-selenium previously 
recorded (this voL, ii, 141) is, therefore, not a pure compound, 
its low electrical resistance being explained by the presence in it 
of gWd dust held in suspension and by the crystalline configuration 
of the selenium. W. G. 

Preparation of Chloroplatinic Acid by Means of Hydrogen 
Peroxide. Paul Rudnick {J. Amer, Chem, Soc,y 1921, 43, 
2575—2577).—Details of a method for working up platinum residues 
are given. The residues from the determination of potassium 
are extracted with the smallest possible quantity of hot water 
and filtered hot to remove asbestos and paper fibre. On cooling, 
pure potassium chloroplatinate is obtained as crystals. The 
filtrate from the crystals and all other aqueous filtrates are reduced 
with zinc and hydrochloric acid, and after removing the platinum 
black the filtrates are exposed to sunlight for several weeks, whereby 
further quantities of platinum black separate. Alcohol filtrates 
are treated as above after the alcohol has been expelled. The 
granular platinum black is washed and suspended in hydrochloric 
acid, treated with concentrated hydrogen peroxide, and stirred 
by passing in a stream of hydrogen chloride. The solution of the 
metal is complete in a few hours. The solution is treated with 
the necessary amount of potassium chloride and the potassium 
platinichloride added to the quantity obtained above. The 
material is stocked in this form. The reagent is prepared by 
reducing a weighed amount of potassium platinichloride with 
alkahne sodium formate, washing the platinum black, and dis¬ 
solving as above. The solution is then made up so that 10 c.c. 
of the reagent contains 1 gram of metallic platinum. J. F. S. 
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HIneralogieal Chemistry. 


The Relation of Chalcedony to other Forms of Silica. 

Edwabd W. Washburn and Louis Navias (Proc. Nat, Acad. Sci., 
1922, 8, 1—5).—Chalcedony from Yellowstone Park and black 
pebble flint from France were examined in comparison with quartz, 
cristobalite, tridymite, and silica-glass, and determinations are 
given of d, n, inversion-temperature, coefficient of cubical 
expansion on either side of the inversion-temperature, and change 
in volume on inversion. The results suggest that the raw materials 
consist of quartz, but that after calcination the material is cristo¬ 
balite. This is fidly confirmed by the X-ray spectra. After 
calcination at 1450° for two hours, the chalcedony gave 99-87% 
SiOg and the flint 99-6% SiOg. L. J. S. 


Caxnsellite, a New Borate Mineral from British Columbia. 

H. V. Ellsworth and E. Poitevin (Trans. E. Soc. Canada, 1921, 
Sect. IV, [iiij, 15, 1—8).—This is found as white, fibrous masses, 
intermixed with chrysotile and dolomite, filling shear zones in 
serpentine near Douglas Lake in the Nicola mining division. The 
blades give straight extinction with negative elongation and are 
probably orthorhombic; refractive indices a 1-575, y 1-649. 
Analyses I, II, and III are of the camsellite, dolomite, and 
chrysotile respectively, separated from one another as far as 
possible; after deducting considerable amounts of impurities 
these are reduced to la, Ila, Ilia. 



SiO,. 

CO,. 

B.O,. 

A1,0,. 

Fe,0,. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

OaO. 

MgO. 

H,0 

(at 110“). 

H,0 

(> 110“). 

Total. 

I. 

7 66 

6-64 

29 07 

0*26 

0 86 

0*96 

0*85 

3*69 

41*72 

0*52 

9*88 

100-12* 

11. 

1-16 

4B-10 

trace 

0*09 

— 

0*29 

0*66 

29*06 

20 98 

0*03 

0*69 

100*06t 

in. 

39>95 

1*16 

trace 

0*32 

1*44 

0*13 

0 06 

0 76 

41*43 

1*80 

13*04 

100*08§ 

100*001 

la. 

'— 

47*25 

40*40 

0*29 

0*85 

1*28 

1*09 

—. 

46*24 

0 26 

10*66 

Ha. 

— 

— 

0*09 


0*30 

0*68 

29 77 

21*60 

_ 

0*41 

100*0011 

100*00 

nia, 

40*80 

— 

— 

0*33 

1*48 

0*13 

0*06 

— 

41*90 

1*84 

13 35 


* Also Na,0,K,0 0*08, NIO trace, f Also MgO (insol.) 
K,0 traces. J Also Na,0,K,0 0 04. H Also 0r,O, 0-01. 


1 - 01 . 


i Also Cr,0, 0-01, Ni0,B,0„Na,0, 


The formula 2 Mg 0 ,B 203 ,H 20 given by la, corresponds with 
that of the manganese borate sussexite. Up to 550° only 2-95% 
HgO is lost. The mineral readily fuses to a black, opaque globule; 
and it is soluble in acids. L. J. S. 


Tschermigite (Ammonium-Alum) from Wyoming. E. 

Theodore Erickson (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1922, 12, 49— 
54).—Tschermigite occurs as colourless to white, columnar masses 
and imperfect crystals in brown bituminous shale near Wam- 
sutter, Wyoming. It is optically isotropic, 1-457, d 1-645. 

Associated are a pale yellow ammoniacal jarosite (containing 
(^ 114)20 1*25%) and crystals of gypsum. Analysis gave (also 
traces of Pe 208 ,Ca 0 ,K 20 ,Cl): ^ ' 

AljO,. (NH4),0. Na^O. MgO. SOg. HgO. Insol. Total. 

11-57 6-23 0-21 0-13 36-11 47-82 0-06 100-13 
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At 105^, the mineral fuaes in its water of crystallisation and 
loses three-fourths of its water; nearly all the water is lost at 
200®. The ammonium sulphate commences to decompose at 
360°, and on ignition the total loss is 88*06%. Sodium alum when 
ignited gives Na^O+AlgOg presumably as sodium aluminate. 

L. J. S. 

Melanovanadite, a New Mineral from Peru. Waldemab 
Lindgrbn, L. F. Hamilton, and Charles Palache (Amer, J, Set., 
1922, [v], 3, 196—^203).—repetition of the earlier paper (this vol., 
ii, 166) giving some additional details. The mineral is hygroscopic; 
material which had been exposed to a moist atmosphere contained 
up to 16*6% HgO, of which about 10 5% is lost over sulphuric acid 
or at 106°. A new analysis of such material gave : 

VgO*. VaOg. CaO. Fe^Oa 4 AljjOj. HgO (above lOS**). Total. 

33-48 49-38 10-66 1-39 6-90 100-80 

The melanovanadite has probably been derived from a vanadium 
sulphide which is present in the black shale; and by its own alter¬ 
ation it gives rise to pascoite (Ca 2 V 0 Oi 7 ,llH 2 O). A microscopical 
examination of polished sections of patronite shows that this is 
a mixture of three minerals which are probably vanadium sulphides. 
Measurements of the monoclinic crystals of melanovanadite give 
the axial ratios a:b : c=0*4737 :1 : 0*6816, p= 88 ° 37^'. 

L. J. S. 

Dewindtite, a New Radioactive Mineral. Alfred Schoep 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 623—625).—This occurs at Kasola, 

Katanga, Belgian Congo, as a canary-yeUow powder intimately 
mixed with torbernite and a white, powdery material (which 
resembles impure talc, but contains much alumina—a partial 
analysis is given). Under the microscope, it is seen to consist 
of minute scales of rectangular or square outline, d4*8. In the 
closed tube it yields water and becomes brown, returning to yeUow 
on cooling. Before the blowpipe in the oxidising flame it fuses 
to a black globule, and in the reducing flame yields beads of lead. 
It is soluble in nitric acid, and decomposed by hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid. The mean of several analyses is given under I; 

PgO,. UO 3 . PbO, Al 303 (Fea 03 ). CaO. MgO. HjO. Insol. Total. 

I. 10-01 66-60 21-74 2-06 1-32 2-76 6-82 0-40 99-60 

II. 10-84 60-13 23-66 — — — 6-46 — [99-98] 

deducting impurities (represented by the white powdery material), 
II corresponds with 4 Pb 0 , 8 U 03 , 3 P 205 , 12 H 20 . L. J. S. 

Japanese Minerals containing Rare Elements. UI. 
Analyses of Beryl of Naegi, Mino Province. Yflji Shibata 
and Taku Uemxjra (J. Chem. 80 c. Japan, 1922, 43, 48—62).— 
Beryl (d2*6 and having no radioactivity) from Naegi in Mino 
Province gave on analysis : 

SiOj. FogOs. AljOg. GIO. CaO. MgO. NajO. Ignition. Total. 

60-69 0-77 20-79 11-10 1-00 0-99 1-57 2-76 99-66 

VOL. oxxn. ii. 11 
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No alkali metals other than sodium were detected. The authors 
deduce the formula, 6QlO,2.^O„10SiOg, the constitution 

Gl[Si08*Al(0H)*Si08-Gl-Si08-Al<|iQ8>Gl]g being suggested. 

® K. K. 

Thortveitite, a Silicate of Scandium. Jakob Scheteug 
{Norsk Oeol Tidsskr., 1922, 6, 233—244).—Thortveitite (A., 1912, 
ii, 66; 1920, ii, 627) is found in felspar quarries in Saetersdalen, 
Norway, as large, greyish-green, prismatic crystals resembling 
epidote in appearance. These are monoclinic (a: 6: c= 
0*7674: 1 : 0*5569, p=77®28') and usually twinned on w(llO); 
H 6—7, optically negative, a 1*7561, p 1*7926, y 1*8093 (Na). 
Analysis I by J. Schbtblig, II by J. St4bba-B5hm, and III by 
P. Taucheet. 

SiO,. ScaOj. YtaOa. (Di,Er)a 03 . FeO. GIO. Ign. Total, d. 

I. 42-9 37-6 2*1 0*8 — 0-4 100-9 3-57 

II. 45-46 42-06 8-89t 2-83 — 0-51 0-64 100-28 3-666 

III. 45-65 38-61 10-47t 4-26§ 3-13 — — — 100-02 — 

♦ Mol. wt. 270. t Mol. wt. 320. J Mol. wt. 226. § Mol. wt. 380. 

These lead to the diorthosilicate formula (So,Y) 2 Si 207 , analogous 
to that of thalenite (A.> 1899, ii, 766). Spectroscopic analysis 
shows the presence of several other rare-earths, but an absence 
of cerium, zirconium, etc. L. J. S. 

The Annaheim Meteorite. B. A. A. Johkstoi^ and H. V. 
Ellsworth {Trans, R, Soc. Canada^ 1921, [iii], 15, sect. IV, 69— 
92).—This iron, weighing 11*84 kilos., was found in 1916 and 
probably represents the meteor observed on January 21, 1914. 
The structure is that of a coarse octahedrjte, and the different 
constituents were studied in detail by the metallographic method. 
I is the bulk analysis of the iron (also insol. in nitric acid 0*003; 
Ti,V,Al,Sn absent); II of the kamacite groundmass readily dis¬ 
solved in 10% hydrochloric acid. The constituents insoluble in 
this dilute acid were separated into : III, bright, tin-white lamellsB 
of taenite rich in nickel; IV, tin-white, uncrystallised phosphide 
(schreibersite) giving ratios near Fe 5 (Ni,Co) 2 P 2 ; V, long, slender 
crystals of phosphide (rhabdite?), (Fe,Ni,CO) 3 P. VI, central 
portion of a nodule of chromiferous troilite, which in the outer 
portion is intergrown with 38*71% graphite. 



Fe. 

m. 

Co. 

Cu. 

Mn. 

Or. 

Si. 

P. 

S. 

0. 

Total. 

d. 

I. 

91*61 

7*84 

0*46 

0*08 

trace 

0*001 

0*002 

0*219 

0*012 

0-01 

100*12 

7-878 

II 

98*10 

6*39 

0*48 

0*03 

— 

— 

— 

— 



100*00 

III. 

60*74 

87*88 

0*67 

0 64 

ml 

nil 

nil 

0*65 

— 

trace 

100*08 

7*9 

IV. 

61*28 

25 62 

0*47 

0*09 

— 

— 

— 

13*06 

— 


100*52 

7*2 

V. 

40*28 

41*36 

0 23 

0*77 

— 

— 


15*35 


n. d. 

98-66* 


VL 

62*91 

0-28 

trace 

0*16 

ft 

0*96 

Aiao SiO, 

0*69. 


85*41 


99-76 

L. J. 

4*814 

S. 


The Pitts Meteorite. S. W. McCalleb {Amer, J. Set,, 1922, 
[v], 3, 211—215).—This meteorite was observed to fall on April 
2Q^ 1921, at Pitts in Wilcox Co., Georgia. Four fragments, weighing 
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57, 42|, 30, and 2 ounces, were picked op; d 7*23. Analyses by 
E. Evbbhabt gare I for tke metallic portion (forming about 90% 
of the whole); and II for the stony portion, of which 77*62% 
consists of py^otite (FeS), the r^ainder being near to hypersthene 
in composition. 



Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

Sn. 

Chi. 

Si. 

S. 

Mn. 

I. 

0-09 

0-32 

trace 

0-20 

0-00 

0-00 

28-30 

0-00 

II. 

9L50 

6-67 

0-46 

0*04 

trace 

1-40 

0-02 

0-06 

MnO. 

Na,0. 

K^O. 

MgO. 

Al,Oa. 

FeO [sic]. 

PaOa. 

SiOg. 

C [diff.]. 

II. 0-27 

M7 

0-32 

6-96 

0-30 

65-52 

0-07 

8-46 

2-32 


L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Phenol-red as an Indicator for Acidity of Media. A. 

Massink {Pharm. Weeicblad, 1921, 58, 1133—1136).—The colori¬ 
metric determination of in the region 7—8 by means of phenol- 
red is affected by the electrolyte-content of the solution, the values 
being too low with low salt-content, and too high with high salt- 
content. S. I. L. 

Continuous Reading Electro-titration Apparatus. Kenneth 
H. Goode (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 26—29).—An electro- 
titration apparatus for the determination of hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration is described by means of which the E.M.F. between a calomel 
electrode and a hydrogen electrode may be read continuously. 
The voltmeter consists of a three electrode vacuum valve 
(“audion’’). The three electrode valve consists of a highly 
exhausted glass bulb containing an incandescent filament sur¬ 
rounded by a grid of fine wire, which is itself surrounded by a 
metallic plate. A battery of 20—100 volts connected between 
the plate and filament, through a d’Arsonval galvanometer, 
produces a current through the plate circuit, the magnitude of 
which is proportional to the potential of the grid. The filament 
is connected to a 6-volt circuit containing a resistance which 
adjusts the current to 1*06 amperes. The current in the plate 
circuit, Ipj may be considered as the sum of a constant current, 
which is independent of the grid potential aad a current 
(/p—7o) which is a linear function of the grid potential. The 
current Iq is balanced by an equal current in the opposite direction 
and {Ip— /q) is measured with the galvanometer which is calibrated 
to read either volts or Sorensen units directly. The calomel cell is con¬ 
nected to the negative pole of the filament circuit and the hydrogen 
electrode to the grid. The apparatus as described with a d’Arsonval 
galvanometer of sensitivity of 10*1 X KT® amperes for one scale 
^vision is sensitive to 0*1 SSreqsen unit or 0*006 volt. J. F. S. 
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Titratiozui in Ethyl Alcohol as Solvent. Edna B. Bishop> 
Esther B. Kittrbdgb, and Joel H. Hildebrand {J. Amer, 
Ghem, 8oc,, 1922, 44, 135—140).—Alcoholic solutions of acetic, 
maleic, palmitic, and sulphuric acids, p-chlorophenol, and phenol 
have been titrated with an alcoholic solution of sodium ethoxide, 
using the hydrogen electrode as indicator. The hydrogen electrode 
was measured against the electrode HgHggBrgJ^/lOKBr in alcohol.|| 
Similar titrations of alcoholic solutions of ammonia and aniline by 
alcoholic hydrogen chloride were also carried out. Sharp and 
accurate end-points were obtained, but the titrations take much 
longer than titrations in aqueous solutions by the same method, 
since the hydrogen electrode requires ten minutes before it reaches 
a constant value. The hydrogen potentials at which a series of 
indicators changes colour was determined by titrating pairs of the 
above-named substances and using the indicators and then measur¬ 
ing the potential of the mixture which just gives the colour change. 
T& potential range 0*14—0*45 was measured with aniline and 
hydrogen chloride, 0*45—0*70 and 0*90—0*97 with acetic acid and 
sodium ethoxide and 0*75—0*98 volt with ^-chlorophenol and 
sodium ethoxide. The positions of most of the indicators in alcohol 
are close to their positions in water; some exceptions occur, for 
example, cyanine is displaced very much to the acid side, and 
some indicators which are useful in water cannot be used in alcoholic 
solution. The following colour changes and potentials are re¬ 
corded : Benzaldehyde-green, green 0*69 colourless. Bromophenol- 
blue, yellow 0*34, green 0*47 blue. Cresol-red, pink 0*20 orange 
0*30. Curcumin, greenish-yellow 0*66 red 0*85 orange 0*91 golden. 
Cyanine, colourless 0*24 blue; gallein, rose 0*68 violet-blue, 
lodeosin, golden brown 0*20 pink; methyl-green, blue 0*66 lavender. 
Methyl-orange, pink 0*20 orange 0*23 yellow. Methyl-violet, 
violet 0*95 colourless. Methyl-red, red 0*54 orange 0*62 yellow. 
Naphthol-benzoin, light brown 0*70 blue. p-Nitrophenol, colour¬ 
less 0*61 yellow green. Phenolphthalein, colourless 0*68 red. 
Resorcin-blue, red 0^*39 blue. Rosolic acid, golden 0*58 orange 0*67 
pink. Sodium alizarin-sulphonate, greenish-yellow 0*50 orange 0*55 
rose 0*82 violet. Thymol blue, red 0*30 golden. Thymolphthalein, 
colourless 0*82 blue. Trinitrobenzene, colourless 0*68 golden- 
orange. Tropfleolin salmon-pink 0*20 orange 0*23 golden, and 
tropasolin 00, pink 0*15 orange 0*20 yellow. Palmitic acid in the 
presence of tripalmitin may be titrated in alcoholic solution with 
sodium ethoxide, using thymolphthalein as indicator. J. P. S. 

Simple Theory of the Nephelometer. P. V. Wells (J. Amer. 
Ghent. Soc., 1922, 44, 267—^276).—^The theory of the nephelometer 
and its use are considered. It is shown that although the depth 
ratios by reflection and by transmission are equal, both methods 
cannot be used in nephelometry except for an intermediate range 
of concentrations. For extremely (Blute suspensions, for example, 
less than 10*® gram/c.c., the transmissions are quite insensitive, 
whikt the reflection measurement remains sensitive down to the 
limit of vision. On the other band, for very turbid suspensions 
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the transmission probably follows less complicated laws. Although 
masses in suspension much too small to be detected by the most 
delicate balance can be easily measured in a T 3 mdall beam, the 
precision of such a measurement can never exceed that of the 
best photometry, that is, about 0*2%. For sensitive and rapid 
work nephelometey takes its place with other volumetric methods. 
The phenomena of diffuse reflection and transmission are much more 
complicated than is represented in the present considerations, 
but the simple theory presented gives a general idea of the pheno¬ 
mena and may serve as a starting point of a future investigation. 

J. F. S. 

Nephelometry. A Nephelometer with Constant Standard. 

A. A. Weinberg {Biochem. Z., 1921, 125, 292—310).—^A new 
nephelometer and point-source of light are described which embody 
the best features of the Kober (A., 1917, ii, 266) and Kleinmann 
(A., 1920, ii, 634) nephelometers, the most striking feature being 
the introduction of the Lummer-Brodhun prism whereby the two 
fields are rendered concentric. Nephelometric estimations with 
such an instrument are comparative and a modified nephelometer 
is described with a permanent standard. This is attained by 
replacing one of the tube systems by two Nicols, the lower of 
which can be rotated relatively to the upper, thus reducing the light 
to any degree as recorded by a scale on the Nicol prism. For 
coloured solutions, a slip of coloured glass can be inserted. 

H. K. 

Quantitative Analysis by Centrifuge. Olof Arrhenius {J, 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 132—134).—The estimation of calcium, 
magnesium, and phosphoric, sulphuric and nitric acids may be 
effected by precipitating the various substances in the usual way 
and transferring the precipitate and mother-liquor to tubes 2*5 cm. 
diameter at the top and provided with a steep funnel below leading 
to a capillary tube 4 cm, long and 1 mm. diameter. The precipitate 
is allowed to settle and by means of gentle shaking is, for the 
most part, caused to settle in the capillary stem. The tube is 
then centrifuged until the height of the column of precipitate is 
constant; this usually requires thirty minutes. The height of the 
column is then read and reduced to the weight standard by com¬ 
parison with a precipitate similarly obtained from a known weight 
of the same substance. The method claims no great degree of 
accuracy, and is suggested as a suitable method of analysis for soil 
and similar substances. J. F. S. 

The Penetrability of Filter-pai^er. R. C. Griffin and H. C. 
Parish (J. Ind. Er^, Chem., 1922, 14, 199—200).—An apparatus 
is described for testing the penetrability of filter-paper by observing 
the time required to pass 100 c.c. of distilled water at 20® through 
a 2-inch disk of the paper under a constant head of 9 inches of 
water. The apparatus, which is constructed mostly of lead, con¬ 
sists of an overflow cup connected by a pipe to the under side of a 

11 * 
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\dre gauze which Bupports the disk of filter-paper, and is placed 
0 inches below the top of the overflow cup. The distilled water is 
fed into the connecting pipe at such a rate that it overflows at the 
cup as weU as through the outlet pipe of the apparatus after passing 
through the filter-paper, and the number of seconds required to 
collect 100 c.c. at the outlet is timed with a stop watch. It was 
found that the temperature of the water had a marked bearing on 
the speed of filtration, water at 30®, for example, passing through 
more than twice as rapidly as water at 0® under otherwise similar 
conditions. The time factor is also important, and even when 
distilled water is used the filtration slows down after a time owing 
to the hydration and expansion of the fibres. A paper which 
initially had a penetrability of twenty-five seconds had slowed 
down after two hours to one thousand seconds. 6. F. M. 

Estimation of Perchlorate by Rothmund’s Method. Fbitz 
K5nig (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 120, 48).—In the estimation of 
perchlorate by reduction with titanous sulphate by Rothmund’s 
method (A., 1909, ii, 434), it is unnecessary to pass a current of 
hydrogen or carbon dioxide through the flask if a long, narrow 
glass tube is adapted to the reflux condenser to prevent circulation 
of air. For the oxidation of excess of titanous sulphate, ferric 
ammonium sulphate is better than permanganate in view of the 
fact that the latter may attack the hydrochloric acid, and that in 
the back-titration of silver nitrate in the chlorine determination 
by the Volhard process a ferric salt must be present. Soluble 
titanic sulphate is now a commercial product and can be reduced 
electrolytically, using lead electrodes, to titanous sulphate. 

E. H. R. 

Comparative Values of Different Specimens of Iodine for 
Use in Chemical Measurements. C. W. Foulk and Samuel 
Moeris {J. Amer. Chem, 8oc., 1922, 44, 221—229).—Iodine purified 
by several methods, including wet and dry sublimation and drying 
in the presence of sulphuric acid and phosphoric oxide, has been 
compared by direct titration with sodium thiosulphate with iodine 
prepared by Baxter’s atomic weight method (A., 1905, ii, 81, 579). 
Using some new forms of titration flasks and other pieces of apparatus 
for handling iodine, it is shown that the maximum difference 
between the various specimens and the highly purified iodine is 
0*024%. It is shown that a rubber stopper may be used in place 
of a glass stopper for closing the flask in which the iodine is titrated. 
The usual method, as given in text-books of analytical chemistry, 
of drying iodine by exposing it in a desiccator with a drying agent, 
is open to criticism if the iodine has previously solidified in the 
presence of water. Powdered iodine when exposed imder a bell- 
jar with water takes up 0*09% of its weight in forty-eight hours, 
whilst crystals take up only 0*05% under the same conditions in 
five days. An exposure to sulphuric acid for ten days removes 
the whole of the water in both cases. It is suggested that solids 
like iodine, which have a measurable vapour pressure at ordinary 
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temperatures, possess peculiar adsorptive proi)erties, due to the 
fact that a fresh surface is being continually exposed. J. F. S. 

Method of Determining Traces of Oxygen in Hydrogen. 

Alfbeo T. Labson and Ernest C. White (J. Amer. Chem. /Soc., 
1922, 44, 20—25).—rapid and accurate method of estimating 
traces of oxygen in nitrogen-hydrogen mixtures such as are us^ 
in the synthetic manufacture of ammonia is described. The 
method consists, essentially, in passing the gas mixture through 
a platinised platinum catalyst which is heated at 305° in a care¬ 
fully regulated diphenylamine vapour-bath, and measuring the 
rise in temperature due to the combustion of the hydrogen by 
means of a thermo-element. The deflexions of a sensitive galvano¬ 
meter attached to the thermo-element give a measure of the oxygen 
content of the gas mixture. Concentrations of oxygen as low as 
0*001% may easily be determined with an error of 3%. The 
apparatus was calibrated for a rate of flow of 500 c.c. per minute 
by adding electrolytic oxygen from an alkali electrolysis to the 
oxygen-free mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen. By the use of a 
less sensitive galvanometer, the apparatus may be used for con¬ 
centrations of oxygen up to about 1%. Precautions necessary for 
efficient working of the apparatus are indicated. J. F. S. 

The Estimation of Sulphur in Iron Pyrites. G. Chaudboe 
and G. Jugb-Boirard (Compl, rend., 1922, 174, 683—685).— 
During the dissolution of pyrites in nitric acid or aqua regia, there 
is always a separation of free sulphur if the temperature exceeds 
60°, in the case of marcasite or pyrites containing other metallic 
sulphides. If, however, the acid is allowed to act at the room 
temperature, there is no separation of sulphur, but the time required 
is much longer. W. G. 

A New Method of Estimating Sulphur in Organic Com¬ 
pounds. H. TER Mbxjlbn (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 112— 
120).—The substance is vaporised or decomposed by heating in a 
current of hydrogen and the mixture of vapours and hydrogen then 
passed through a heated quartz tube containing platinised asbestos. 
All the sulphur is thus converted into hydrogen sulphide, which is 
led into an alkaline solution and estimated iodometrically. In 
the case of very small quantities, colorimetric estimation by means 
of sodium plumbite is suitable. Experimental errors are avoided 
by using small quantities of material, heating gently, and not 
allowing the hychogen to pass too quickly. It is occasionally 
necessary to bum off a deposit of carbon from the catalyst. 

The results obtained by this method are in good agreement with 
the theoretical vedues. H. J. E. 

Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Hyposulphurous 
and Sulphoxylic Acids. Ferruccio Db Bacho (Giom, Chim. 
Ind. Appl., 1921, 3, 501—502).—^This method is based on the 
property possessed by formaldehyde of forming with hyposulphite 
a solution highly resistant to oxidation by means of atmospheric 
oxygen [cf. J. 8oc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 250a.] T. H. P. 

ll*—2 
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Microchemical Estimation of Nitrogen. C. VallAb and 

M. PoLONOWSKi (Compi. rend. Soc. Biol, 1921, 84, 900—901; from 
Chem. Zentr., 1921, iv, 1080).—For microchemical estimation of 
nitrogen, the substance is heated with 1 c.c. of sulphuric acid, 
1 gram of potassium sulphate, and a small piece of quartz, and 
diluted with 6 c.c. of water. After addition of 3 c.c. of sodium 
hydroxide solution, the ammonia is carried over by a current of 
air into 0*02A^-sulphuric acid. G. W. R. 

Estimation of Small Quantities of Nitrogen by Kjddahl's 
Method. J. K. Parnas and Richard Wagner {Biochern. Z., 
1921, 125, 253—256).—A description of a slight modification of 
Pregl’s micro-Kjeldahl method of analysis. H. K. 

Nesslerisation of Ammonia Solutions. Clarence E. May 
and Harry P. Ross (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1921, 43, 2574-—2575).— 
In the estimation of ammonia in urine by the Folin-Bell method 
(A., 1917, ii, 268) and of urea in urine by the Folin-Youngburg 
method (A., 1919, ii, 304), the authors were troubled by the form¬ 
ation of clouds and precipitates during the time (twenty minutes) 
which the solution is kept after the addition of the reagent. An 
investigation of the reactions shows that such disturbing occurrences 
may be avoided if the following points are observed. Distilled 
water only must be used for dilutions; the flask must be rinsed 
with nitric acid before each determination to remove the mercury 
film which may have been formed in a previous experiment; the 
Nessler solution should be the one recommended by Folin and 
Wu (A., 1919, ii, 308); the whole of the Nessler solution must be 
added rapidly; after the addition, the solution must not be shaken 
or stirred and must be left unmoved for at least twenty minutes 
and any dilution must be made only after this time has elapsed; 
the solution to be Nesslerised should not contain more than 1*0 mg. 
of ammonia nitrogen in 150 c.c. On Nesslerisation and dilution 
to 200 c.c., the brown colour is very intense, and with such concen¬ 
trated solutions part of the product tends to deposit on the walls 
of the flask and interfere with the colorimetric work. J. F. S. 

The Volumetric Estimation of Hydroxylamine and Hydr¬ 
azine. Atjbin Kurtbnackbr and Josef Wagner {Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1921, 120, 261—266).—It was shown by Rupp and Mftder 
(A., 1913, ii, 618) that hydroxylamine can be oxidised quanti¬ 
tatively by a bromate-bromide mixture in sulphuric acid solution 
to nitric acid, according to the equation NHg’OH-f 6Br4-2H20= 
HNOg+bHBr. As a method of analysis, however, the reaction 
has serious limitations, since, unless only a very small quantity of 
hydroxylamine is taken and a large excess of bromine used, oxidation 
is incomplete and nitrous acid is formed. It is found, however, 
that if bromate alone is used in strong hydrochloric acid solution, 
nascent chlorine being then the oxidising agent, complete oxidation 
is assured, and the reaction can be used for the estimation of 
hydroxylamine. The hydroxylamine solution (containing about 
1'14 gram of NHg-OHjHCl per litre) is mixed with excess of 
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0*12V^>potassium bromate solution and acidified with hydrochl«ric 
acid. After a quarter of an hour (the reaction is not instantaneous), 
potassium iodide solution is added and the liberated iodine is 
titrated with thiosulphate. Sulphuric acid cannot be used instead 
of hydrochloric, and bromide must not be present. 

Hydrazine is oxidised by bromate or a bromide-bromate mixture 
in hydrochloric acid solution instantaneously to nitrogen. The 
estimation can be carried out exactly as for hydroxylamine, estim¬ 
ating excess of bromate by means of iodide and thiosulphate, or a 
direct bromate titration can be made using indigo as indicator. 
The hydrazine solution is mixed with potassium bromide and 
hydrochloric acid and titrated with O lA^-bromate solution at 
about 60®. Towards the end of the titration, a few drops of indigo 
solution are added and the titration is continued until the colour 
becomes yellow. 

Hydroxylamine and hydrazine may be estimated together. A 
sample is first titrated as for hydroxylamine, ‘ and the bromate 
equivalent for the sum of the two found. A second sample is then 
oxidised with bromate in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide and the 
nitrogen evolved is collected and measured. This gives the amount 
of hydrazine present and that of the hydroxylamine can be 
calculated. E. H. R. 

The Action of Nitrous Acid on Iodides in the Presence of 
Oxygen. Maueice Lombabd (BuU, Soc, chim,, 1922, [iv], 31, 
161—169).—When nitrous acid acts on potassium iodide in the 
presence of oxygen, the nitrous acid is regenerated as fast as it 
disappears. Without taking slight losses into account, two causes 
limit the phenomenon. One of these causes is independent of the 
analyst, and is small but relatively constant. It is the production 
of a small amount of nitrogen. The other cause, which is of variable 
importance, depends almost entirely on the method of working. 
It is the production of nitrate (which may be nil); and it is this which, 
coupled with the losses by diffusion, leads to such variable results. 
Thus the estimation of nitrites by the liberation of iodine is im¬ 
possible in the presence of oxygen. Comparable results might be 
obtained by working under carefully controlled conditions which 
would, however, be difficult to realise, and different analysts would 
probably obtain widely differing results. W. G. 

Estimation of Oxides of Nitrogen [in Air]. V. C. Allison, 
W. L. Paeker, and G. W. Jones (U.S. Bureau of Mines, Tech, 
Paper 249).—^The phenoldisulphonic acid method for the estimation 
of nitrates in water analysis is adapted to the estimation of small 
quantities of oxides of nitrogen in air. The sample is taken in an 
evacuated tube of about 250 c.c. capacity, and after the usual 
analysis has been made for carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
oxygen, etc., 5 c.c. of 10% sodium hydroxide solution and 5 c.c. 
of hydrogen peroxide are introduced into the tube, which is then 
closed with a rubber stopper and rotated to coat the inside with 
a film of liquid, and is then left for thirty minutes. The contents 
are then washed through a filter-paper into a 150 c.c. beaker and 
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evaporated just to dryness. The residue is treated with 2 c.c. of 
the phenoldisulphonio acid reagent, diluted to 10 c.c., filtered 
into a Nessler tube, 16 c.c. of ammonia are added, and the whole 
made up to 100 c.c. and compared with standards similarly prepared 
from a standard potassium nitrate solution. The method is sensi¬ 
tive to 10 parts of oxides of nitrogen in 1,000,000 parts of air with 
an accuracy of about 6 parts per million. G. P. M. 

The Argentometric Titration of Phosphoric Acid. I. M. 

Kolthoff (Pham, Weekblad, 1922, 59, 205—216).—The solu- 
bility product of silver phosphate in water is of the order 1X10“^; 
accurate determinations are impossible, since decomposition occurs, 
the salt becoming black. Accurate results are easily obtained in 
estimating phosphoric acid by pieans of excess of silver nitrate if 
the solution is made neutral to phenol-red by addition of O’liV^- 
sodium hydroxide; phenolphthalein is less suitable. In place of 
sodium hydroxide, sodium acetate may be added; about 2 grams 
are required for 10 c.c. of 0*1 molar phosphate solution, and in this 
case ammonium, calcium, and magnesium salts do not interfere. 

In estimating phosphoric acid in urine, the ammonium mag¬ 
nesium salt is precipitated, washed and dissolved in nitric acid, 
the solution being neutralised with sodium hydroxide, using 
dimethyl-yellow as indicator, and titrated with silver nitrate, the 
excess of which is estimated by Volhard’s method. S. I. L. 

Errors caused by Nitrates and Nitrites in the Estima¬ 
tion of Arsenic by the Distillation Method and a Means for 
their Prevention. J. J. T. Graham and C. M. Smith (J. Irid. Eng. 
Chem., 1922, 14, 207—209).—In the presence of nitrates or nitrites 
the distillation method for the estimation of arsenic as usually 
carried out, using cuprous chloride or cuprous chloride and ferrous 
sulphate as the reducing agents, gives low results owing to some 
volatile substance, probably nitrosyl chloride, carried over with 
the arsenic trichloride into the distillate oxidising it to quinque- 
valent arsenic. The extent of the oxidation depends largely on 
the length of time the distillate is kept before titration. The 
error may be avoided by using hydrazine sulphate in conjunction 
preferably with sodium bromide as the reducing agent, whereby 
the nitrates, etc., are reduced to nitrogen. For a sample con¬ 
taining the equivalent of not more than 0*6 gram of AsjOx, 50 c.c. 
of a solution containing 2% each of hydrazine sulphate and sodium 
bromide in dilute (1:4) hydrochloric acid wall be required for the 
analysis. The mixture is boiled for two to three minutes, 100 c.c. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid are* added, and the distillation 
is proceeded with in the usual way. G. F. M. 

The Separation of Arsenic from Tungsten, Vanadium, and 
Molybdenum by Means of Methyl Alcohol in a Current of Air. 

L, Moser and J. Ehrlich (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 430—437).—It 
has been shown previously (A., 1912, ii, 866) that tervalent arsenic 
can be separated quantitatively from antimony and other metals 
at the temperature of boiling water by volatilising it partly as 
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methyl ars^nite and partly as arsenic trichloride in a current of 
air. In the presence of tungstic acid, however, the removal oi 
arsenic is incomplete, owing to the adsorption of a portion of the 
arsenic trichloride by colloidal tungstic acid. The diflSculty 
can be removed by bringing the latter into highly disperse 
solution, which is readily effected by means of pyrogallol; the 
procedure is described fully in the original. Accurate results are 
obtained thereby in the estimation of arsenic, but the method 
suffers under the disadvantage that the p 3 n’ogallol must be destroyed 
before the tungsten can be estimated in the residue. The action 
of a number of other substances (oxalic, tartaric, and citric acids) 
is considered and the following process is recommended. The 
solution containing the tungstate and arsenious acid (arsenic acid 
must be reduced by one of the customary methods) is evaporated 
to small bulk and treated with glacial acetic acid (20 c.c.) and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid (120—150 c.c.); after addition of 
methyl alcohol (30 c.c.), distillation is effected as described previously 
in a current of air. Arsenic is estimated, preferably iodometrically, 
in the distillate; the residue in the distillation flask is evaporated 
completely to dryness on the water-bath, dissolved in dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution, and the tungstic acid precipitated as mercurous 
tungstate. 

The separation of arsenic from molybdenum and vanadium is 
effected without difficulty by the ester method; it is only necessary 
to make certain that a sufficient amount of the reducing agent is 
added (even when the arsenic is present in the tervalent state), 
since molybdic and vanadic acids themselves attack the latter. 

H. W. 

The Theory of the Distillation of Arsenic and a New Separ¬ 
ation of Arsenic from all Metals in a Current of Air. L. 

Moser and J. Ehrlich (Ber y 1922, 55, [J5], 437—447; cf. Moser 
and Perjatel, A., 1912, ii, 866; Moser and Ehrlich, preceding 
abstract).—A study of the rate of distillation of arsenic chloride 
from a solution of arsenious oxide in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid shows that the process is influenced greatly by the hydrolysis 
of the chloride and that this effect becomes more marked as the 
distillation proceeds towards completion. The difficulty has been 
overcome largely by suitable addition of potassium bromide to 
which a cataljrtic action has been commonly ascribed. Its function, 
however, is shown to depend on its ability to repress hydrolysis 
of arsenic chloride, since it may be regarded as attracting the 
water from the mixture for purposes of solution and thus rendering 
the solutions of arsenic chloride in Iwdrochloric acid more con¬ 
centrated with regard to the latter. The effect is exhibited by a 
number of other substances, for example, barium chloride, barium 
acetate, sodium pyroborate, sodium benzoate, sodium nitroprusside, 
crystalline lactose, etc., which are freely soluble in water, but 
insoluble or very sparingly soluble in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. 

The following method of estimating arsenic is recommended. 
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It does not involve the use of methyl alcohol. It requires nO 
supervision and is complete within about forty minutes (or tMrty 
minutes after addition of potassium bromide). Since the liquid 
never comes to its boiling point, it is impossible for compounds of 
antimony to distil. The apparatus consists of a wide-mouthed 
flask of 300 c.c. capacity provided with a rubber stopper carrying 
an .inlet tube for air, a stoppered dropping funnel, and a bulb tube 
connected mih a long glass tube dipping into water (250 c.c.) 
contained in a beaker which is cooled by running water. The 
arsenious oxide (0*15—0*25 gram) is dissolved in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (d 1*19, 50 c.c.) in the flask which is immediately 
immersed up to the neck in boiling water, whilst a brisk current 
of air is passed through the solution. At intervals of ten minutes, 
further additions of concentrated hydrochloric acid (20 c.c.) are 
made. After forty to sixty minutes the distillation is interrupted 
and the arsenic titrated in the distillate with 10-potassium 
bromate solution. The procedure is similar when potassium 
bromide (about 1*5 grams) is used, but two or at most three 
additions of hydrochloric acid only are necessary. Arsenic acid 
must be reduced in the usual manner, for example, with ferrous 
sulphate, hydrazine sulphate, or even with potassium bromide 
alone. H. W. 

Microchemical Estimation of Carbon and Hydrogen. 

Fritz Wrbde (J5er., 1922, 55, [J5], 557—563).—^A valuable detailed 
discussion, unsuitable for abstraction, of apparatus, absorbent 
and oxidising materials, and procedure necessary for the micro¬ 
chemical estimation of carbon and hydrogen in organic compounds 
by PregFs method. J. K. 

Estimation of the Carbon Dioxide Content of Air, with 
Special Reference to the ''Aeronom.” Hans Rauch (Z. 
liyg. Infektionakrankh, 1920, 91, 1—26).—A critical comparison 
was made between various methods for the estimation of carbon 
dioxide as used in analysing the air of schools, dwellings, etc. 
Results obtained with the “ aeronom,” an instrument in which 
the difference of pressure, measured with an oil manometer, of 
an enclosed volume of air before and after its content of carbon 
dioxide has been absorbed with sodium hydroxide, differ by as much 
as 20% when compared with the more exact Pettenkofer’s baryta 
method. These larger errors were found also when the carbon 
dioxide was absorbed by sodium carbonate or sodium hydroxide 
as in the methods of Lung-Zeckerdorf and Wolput. The author 
concludes that of the methods studied in determining the ventilating 
conditions in rooms, Pettenkofer’s method is preferable. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Estimation of Carbon Dioxide in Mineral Carbonates. 

L. A. Sayce and A. CR4wroRB (,/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 
67 —68t).—^T he ignition method in a Teclu furnace until the 
substance shows no further loss in weight gives consistent results 
where the decomposition temperature is low enough for it to be 
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applied without complioations arising, as, for example, reduction to 
metallic lead with cerussite, and oxidation of the ferrous oxide 
to an unknown extent with chalybite. The Schrotter method is 
unsuitable for estimating the carbonates of metals having com¬ 
paratively insoluble sulphates. Hydrochloric acid can be used 
successfully for the decomposition, but this introduces the danger 
of loss of acid by volatilisation. Armstrong’s simple modification 
of the Schrotter apparatus is capable of fair accuracy. Garrett’s 
apparatus, consisting of a stout test-tube to the top of which is 
attached a Y-tube, one branch of which bears a tap funnel con¬ 
taining dilute acid, and the other a combined condenser and drying 
tube leading to potash bulbs or soda-lime tubes, gave good results 
with witherite, but for some unexplained reason very inconsistent 
results were obtained with calcite. Collin’s calcimeter, by reason 
of the ease of operation, and the short time needed for an estimation 
seems well adapted for dealing with readily soluble carbonates 
when an accuracy of 0*1 or 0*2% is sufficient. * G. F. M. 

The Volumetric and Gravimetric Estimation of Zinc. 

Stefan Urbasch (Ghem, Ztg., 1922, 46, 6—7, 29—30, 63—65, 
97—99, 101—103, 125—127, 133—134, 138—139).—The separation 
of zinc from the common metals and its estimation by means of 
potassium ferrocyanide and sodium sulphide and as zinc oxide have 
been studied in detail. In all cases the ore is dissolved in aqua 
regia, the solution evaporated with sulphuric acid, the heavy 
metals removed with hy&ogen sulphide and the iron and aluminium 
with ammonia in the presence of ammonium chloride if the ferro¬ 
cyanide or gravimetric method is to be used, or of magnesium 
chloride if the sulphide titration is adopted. The ferrocyanide 
titration is carried out in a bulk of 150 c.c. containing 2—3 drops 
of hydrochloric acid and 3 c.c. of a 0*03% ferric chloride solution. 
The ferrocyanide is added to the boiling zinc solution until the 
blue colour just fades to white, a standard zinc chloride solution 
is then added, drop by drop, until the blue colour just reappears, 
and this amount of zinc is deducted from that found in the first 
titration. In the sulphide method, ammonia and ammonium 
salts should be kept as low as possible. The separation of cadmium 
from zinc by hydrogen sulphide is not complete in one operation 
if much zinc is present, but a satisfactory separation may be 
obtained by boiling the solution of the mixed metals with aluminium 
foil and finally adding hydrogen sulphide water to prevent re¬ 
solution of the cadmium. The separation of zinc from nickel and 
cobalt by the ‘‘ salting out ” method is discussed with regard to 
the necessary acidity of the solution; the author recommends 
saturating a solution containing less than 0*15 gram of zinc and 
about 1 c.c. of normal acid per 100 c.c. with hydrogen sulphide at 
50°. [Cf. J. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1922, 218a.] A. R. P. 

The Detection of Small Quantities of Lead in Urine. O. 

SoHiJMM (Z, physiol, Chem,, 1922, 118, 189—214).— Copper sulphate 
is added to the urine and the lead precipitated with the copper 
as the sulphides by hydrogen sulphide; by then separating the 
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mixture by electrolysis, it is possible to detect small quantities of 
lead of the order of a few decimilligrams in a litre and a half. 

s. s. z. 

Studies on Thallium Compounds. I. Anal 3 rtical. Abthitb 
JoHK Bbbry (T., 1922, 121, 394—399). 

A New lodometric Method for the Estimation of Copper. 

Rudolf Lang (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1921, 120, 181—202).—^The usual 
iodometric method for estimating copper depends on the reduction 
of a cupric salt by an iodide to cuprous iodide followed by titration 
of the free iodine formed. The reaction Cu”+2I' Oul+I is, 
however, reversible, and in the present paper methods are developed 
for estimating copper which consist in oxidising a cuprous salt 
with a known quantity of iodine and titrating the excess. The 
most suitable salt for oxidation is cuprous thiocyanate, the reaction 
being carried out in presence of ammonium oxalate or tartrate. 
The reaction is complicated, however, by the possibility of a 
reaction between thiocyanate and iodine such as KCNS+8I+ 
4 H 20 =H 2 S 04 +ICN+KI+ 6 HI. A lengthy investigation was 
carried out to study the extent to which this reaction proceeds in 
presence of thiocyanates of potassium, sodium, and ammonium, 
oxalic acid, ammonium oxalate, ammonium sulphate, nitrate, and 
chloride in presence and absence of copper salts, and it was found 
that the reaction could be altogether inhibited in presence of oxalic 
acid and the ammonium salts of strong acids, including ammonium 
thiocyanate in high concentration. The following method was finally 
adopted for the estimation of copper. A solution of cupric salt, 
weakly acidified with a mineral-acid, and containing at most 0-28 
gram of copper is reduced with excess of sulphurous acid and diluted 
to 0*1 jY. Ammonium thiocyanate solution is added to precipitate 
the copper as cuprous thiocyanate and the solution is boiled to 
expel sulphur dioxide. After cooling, a mixture of 5 volumes of 
ammonium oxalate solution containing 45 grams of hydrated salt 
per litre and 7 volumes of oxalic acid solution containing 120 grams 
of hydrated acid per litre is added, and the whole is diluted to 
400 c.c. Next O’lN-iodine solution is run in until a clear solution 
is obtained, the mixture being well shaken, and excess of iodine 
is titrated with thiosulphate solution. 

The cupric salt can be reduced with cyanide instead of sulphurous 
acid, the advantage of this method being that the reduction is 
selective for copper and that the reducing agent need not be 
removed. Conditions were determined experimentally under which 
reaction between cyanide and iodine is prevented, and it was 
found necessary, after reduction, to acidify before adding iodine 
since only cyanogen ions, not hydrocyanic acid, reduce iodine. 
The following method was finally adopted. The cupric salt solution 
containing at most 0*28 gram of copper is made ammoniacal in a 
long-necked flask and reduced with 0‘5N-potas8ium cyanide solu¬ 
tion. After addition of 1 gram of ammonium thiocyanate, the 
solution is acidified with concentrated oxalic acid solution, keeping 
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cold, so that all the copper is precipitated as thiocyanate. The 
oxidation with iodine and titration are then carried out as above. 

In place of the expensive potassium iodide solution of iodine, a 
potassium cyanide solution can be used, prepared by dissolving 
3 grams of potassium cyanide in a little water, dissolving in this 
12*7 grams of iodine, and making up to a litre. This solution is 
quitb stable. 

The above methods are applicable in presence of all the com¬ 
moner metals. Notes are given of slight precautions and modi¬ 
fications necessary in presence of silver, mercury, lead, bismuth, 
arsenic, antimony, cobalt, manganese, iron, barium, strontium, 
calcium, and magnesium. E. H. E. 

A Rapid lodometric Estimation of Copper and Iron in 
Mixtures of their Salts. Ian William Wark (T., 1922, 121, 
358—363). 

Estimation of Metallic Aluminium and Aluminium Oxide 
in Commercial Metal. H. V. Churchill (J. Ind, Eng, Chem,, 
1922, 14, 81); Julian H. Capps (ibid.y 81—82).—The first author 
criticises a recent paper by Capps (A., 1921, ii, 657), whose results 
indicate an atomic weight of 26*81 for aluminium, and concludes 
that the method described is untrustworthy. Capps replies, 
admitting an error pointed out by Churchill, but considers that his 
figures iSter recalculation still support his contention that the 
accepted atomic weight for aluminium is wrong. W. P. S. 

The Analysis of Aluminium Alloys. Anton Brenner 
(Chem, Ztg., 1922, 46, 188).—The solution of aluminium and 
zinc hydroxides in alkali hydroxide solution is treated with sodium 
sulphide, the precipitate is collected on a filter, washed with hot 
water, and dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid. The cold solution 
is treated with sodium carbonate and the precipitated zinc carbonate 
collected, washed, ignited, and weighed as zinc oxide. The method 
is more rapid than that involving separation of the zinc sulphide 
from organic acid solutions. A. R. P. 

The Separation of the Oxides of Iron and Aluminium from 
Admixture with Calcium Oxide by the Nitrate Method. 

Charriou {Gompt. rend., 1922, 174, 751—754).—In St. Claire 
Deville’s method for the separation of the oxides of iron and 
aluminium from calcium oxide by means of ammonium nitrate, 
it is preferable to carry out the drying, after the precipitation of 
the hydroxides with ammonia, at a temperature not exceeding 
150® and in the presence of ammonium nitrate. The residue is 
then extracted three times with a boiling 10% solution of ammonium 
nitrate and subsequently washed with boiling water. Under 
these conditions the separation is complete. W. G. 

A New Quantitative Method for the Estimation of Iron in 
the Blood. Anson L. Brown (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1922, 44, 
423—425).—^To 0’6 c.c. of blood, laked in 4 c.c. of water, 1 c.c. of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and 0^01 gram of potassium chlorate 
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are added, and the mixture is heated in a boiling water-bath until 
it becomes white or light yellow and the whole of the proteins 
are precipitated. The mixture is allowed to cool and is filtered, 
and the residue is washed with water until 15 c.o. of filtrate are 
obtained. The iron is estimated colorimetrically in an aliquot 
portion of the filtrate against a standard iron solution, using potass¬ 
ium thiocyanate as indicator. * W, G. 

Separation of Germanium and Arsenic. John H. Miller 
(J. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1921, 43, 2549—2552).—A method of 
separating minute traces of arsenic from germanium is described. 
The method consists in adding a large excess of hydrofluoric acid 
to the mixed oxides and precipitating cold with hydrogen sulphide. 
By these means arsenic is precipitated quantitatively. Hydrogen 
sulphide is without action on solutions of fluorogermanic acid 
and its salts. The separation is sufficiently accurate to estimate 
as little as 0 01% of arsenic in germanium compounds. The 
method is especially useful in connexion with the preparation of 
pure germanium compounds, as the fractional crystaDisation of 
the double fluoride can thus be avoided and the operation carried 
out in small volumes of solution. Germanium dioxide is non¬ 
toxic, and solutions of it when injected subcutaneously show a 
marked erythropoietic action. J. F. S. 

Co-precipitation of Vanadic Acid with Ammonium Phos- 
phomolybdate. J. B. Cain and J. C. Hostxtteb (J, Amer, 
Chem, 8oc,y 1921, 43, 2552—2562).—The authors have investigated 
the conditions under which the simultaneous precipitation of 
vanadic acid and ammonium phosphomolybdate is best carried 
out in connexion with the method of estimation of vanadium in 
steel (A., 1912, ii, 1101). The ratio of vanadium to phosphorus 
in the precipitate has been determined for mixtures in which the 
phosphorus is constant and the vanadium varies, and for mixtures 
in which the vanadium is constant and the phosphorus varies. 
The influence of dilution, temperature, and acidity of the solutions 
has also been investigated. The results show that the co-precipit- 
ation of vanadic acid with ammonium phosphomolybdate may be 
explained as a phenomenon resulting from a partition of the 
vanadic acid in some undissooiated form between the solution and 
the solid phase. The maximum absorption by the solid phase 
occurs at a temperature of 40—50® and in a nitric acid concen¬ 
tration of The effect of dilution in lowering the amount of 
occlusion is a direct result of the partition law and can be minimised 
by the presence of ammonium nitrate, the latter probably tending 
to repress the dissociation of the vanadium complex which is 
occluded. The ammonium vanadophosphomolybdates are prob¬ 
ably a series of solid solutions the end members of which may be 
ammonium phosphomolybdate and ammonium phosphovanadate. 

J. P. S. 

ZiEtimation of Methyl Alcohol. Karl H. A. Melakbbb 
{Si^nak, Papper^ Tid,y 1921, —^278).—^A mixture of 22 grams 
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of iodine and 6 c.c. of the solution containing about 2% of methyl 
alcohol is heated for half an hour at 70® in a slow current of hydrogen, 
the flask having previously been connected with a condenser, 
a wash-bottle containing a little red phosphorus in water at 50°, 
and an absorption apparatus containing a few c.c. of pyridine. 
For a further period of half an hour a higher temperature is 
employed, and the current of hydrogen increa^sed. The pyridine 
solution is concentrated on a water-bath, dissolved in water, and 
titrated with O’liV-silver nitrate solution. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Vapour Pressures of Dilute Alcohol Solutions. B. Thomas 
(J. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 33 —34t). —rapid method of 
determining the partial pressures of alcohol and water in aqueous 
solutions of alcohol is described. This method also constitutes 
a method of analysing air containing water and alcohol vapour. 
It depends on the facts that water is retained by a layer of calcium 
carbide which has no action on alcohol, and that alcohol is. com¬ 
pletely absorbed by a layer of ignited alumina or by passing it 
through 98% sulphuric acid. The process is carried out by passing 
dry air, free from carbon dioxide, through a bubbler containing the 
alcohol solution at a rate of 4—5 litres an hour and thence over 
calcium carbide contained in a U-tube and finally through 98% 
sulphuric acid or over ignited alumina in a U-tube. The loss of 
wei'ght of the alcohol bubbler gives the total weight of vapour, 
and the increase in weight of the sulphuric acid or alumina gives 
the weight of alcohol. It is essential that fresh carbide be used in 
each experiment, for calcium hydroxide would retain some of 
the alcohol. It is shown for solutions containing 5% and 10% 
of alcohol that the partial pressure of the alcohol is approximately 
proportional to its concentration. From the data obtained, a 
table has been constructed showing the ratio of the concentration 
of alcohol in the gaseous phase to its concentration in the liquid 
phase for the temperature range 15—26°. J. F. S. 

Estimation of Glycerol in the Presence of Sugars. L. F. 

Hoyt and H. V. Pemberton (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 54— 
56).— A method is described for the estimation of glycerol in trans¬ 
parent soaps, which almost invariably contain added sucrose. 
The soap is dissolved in water, the solution acidified with sulphuric 
acid, and boiled to remove any alcohol which may be present. 
The mixture is filtered to separate insoluble fatty aci^, the filtrate 
treated with a small quantity of silver sulphate, diluted to a definite 
volume, and again filtered. A portion of this filtrate is oxidised 
in the usual way with potassium ^chromate-sulphuric acid mixture, 
using a larger excess of the oxidising mixture than is customary 
in glycerol analysis; this estimation gives the sum of the glycerol 
and sugar, and the latter is then estimated separately in another 
portion of the filtrate. W. P. S. 

Sensitive Test for Phenols. James Moir (J. S. African Chem. 
Inat., 1922, 5, 8—9).—Five c.c. of p-nitroaniline hydrochloride 
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solution (1*5 grams of j?-nitroaniline dissolved in a mixture of 
40 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and 500 c.c. of water) are treated with, 
dilute sodium nitrite solution until decolorised, and the mixture 
is then added to the solution to be tested; an orange-coloured 
precipitate is formed if much phenol is present. After one minute, 
an excess of sodium hydroxide is added: a coloration develops 
varying in depth from salmon-pinlc to ruby-red, according to the 
quantity of phenol present. The salmon-pink coloured solution 
exhibits a broad absorption band at X 494 and this serves to dis¬ 
tinguish phenol from the cresols, etc. The test will detect 1 part 
of phenol in 1,000,000 parts of solution. W. P. S. 

Proteinogenous Amines. XIV. A Microchemical Colori¬ 
metric Method for Estimating Tyrosine, T 3 rramine, and 
other Phenols. Milton T. Hanke and Karl K. Koessler 
(7. Biol, Chem., 1922, 50, 235—270).—The colour reaction given 
by phenol, o-, m-, and p-cresols, and p-hydroxyphenylacetic, p-hydr- 
oxyphenylpropionic and p-hydroxyphenyl-lactic acids with sodium 
p-diazobenzene sulphonaie may be used for the colorimetric estim¬ 
ation of these substances. The details of the method are practic¬ 
ally identical with those previously described for the estimation 
of iminazolo derivatives (A., 1920, ii, 67). T 3 nposine and tyramine 
give with a solution of diazobenzenesulphonic acid in sodium 
carbonate a pink coloration which rapidly changes to yellow. 
Addition of sodium hydroxide produces an intensification of the 
yellow and a restoration, to a small extent, of the pink coloration, 
but at no stage is the intensity proportional to the concentration 
of the phenol. If, however, sodium hydroxide and then hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride are added to the solution, an intense bluish- 
red colour is obtained which is proportional to the amount of 
tyrosine or tyramine present. The coloration so produced may 
consequently be employed for the estimation of small quantities 
of these two compounds. Ammonium salts, leucine, glycine, 
hydrogen peroxide, formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, acetone, aceto- 
acetic acid, dextrose, and alcohols interfere with the colour. An 
explanation based on a tautomeric change of the keto-enol type 
is tentatively advanced to account for the colour changes described 
in the case of tyrosine and tyramine. E. S. 

Proteinogenous Amines. XV. A Quantitative Method 
for the Separation and Estimation of Phenols including 
Phenol, 0 -, m-, and p-Cresols, and p-Hydroxyphenylacetic, p- 
Hydroxyphenylpropionic and p-Hydroxyphenyl-lactic Acids, 
T^osine, and Tyramine. Milton T. Hanxe and Karl K. 
Koessler (7. Biol. Chem., 1922, 50, 271—288).—The method 
of separation described was designed to render possible the applic¬ 
ation of the author’s method for the estimation of certain phenolic 
substances (preceding abstract) to mixtures of these substances. 
It is intended primarily for use in bacterial metabolism studies 
on tyrosine and is not applicable to more complex liquids such as 
urine or blood. The liquid containing the mixture of phenols is 
acidified and distilled, whereby phenol and the cresols pass over. 
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Non^aminophenolic acids are removed from the residual liquid 
by extraction with ether, after which it is made alkaline with sodium 
carbonate and extracted with amyl alcohol. Tyramine is thus 
removed, whilst tyrosine remains in the alkaline solution. Separ¬ 
ation is thus effected into four fractions. If, as will normally 
be the case in bacterial metabolism experiments, only one member 
of each fraction is present, the estimation is proceeded with after 
appropriate treatment of the various solutions. The method 
fails, however, in those cases where more than one member of 
each fraction is present since further separation is impossible. 

E. S. 

Estimation of Sugar in Small Quantities of Blood by the 
Pavy-Sahli Method. Svbnd* Hubert Rbist (Schweiz, med. 
Woch., 51, 419—423: from Chem. Zentr., 1921, iv, 1056).—0*1 c.c. 
of blood is washed into a test-tube with 3 c.c. of alcohol. The 
mixture is shaken for half an hour, filtered through hardened 
filter-paper, and the residue washed twice with 2 c.c. of alcohol. 
The alcohol is then removed over a water-bath and 0*3 c.c. of Pavy’s 
solutions and 1*8 c.c. of water are added. The liquid is heated to 
boiling and while boiling titrated with standard (approximately 
0*1%) dextrose solution. G. W. R. 

Estimation of Laevulose (Fructose) in Straw, S. H. Collins 
(J., Soc, Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 56— 57t). —The colouring matters 
present in this case bear a high ratio to the sugar and attempts 
to obtain concentrated solutions sufficiently translucent for the 
polarimeter failed. It was found in practice that a solution 
obtained by continuous extraction, of which 10 parts of liquid 
represented 1 part of straw, was as dark as could be used even 
with a 200 mm. tube and a quartz wedge saccharimeter illumin¬ 
ated by a 100 c.p. electric lamp. By means of hot and cold water 
circulating through the jacketed polarimeter tube, temperatures 
of about 70° and 10°, constant to a fraction of a degree, could 
be obtained, and ten readings were taken in order to reduce chance 
errors to unimportance. A serious error was found to be due to 
the deflexion of the zero by temperature alterations. This was 
traced to the end glasses of the polarimeter tube and was over¬ 
come by annealing them for three hours at 300°. The least trace 
of alkalinity must be avoided, otherwise the Isevulose solutions 
become almost black at the higher temperature. Faint acidity 
is not of so much consequence. With straw containing 5—7% 
of Isevulose the error in the estimation is about 0*05% with care¬ 
fully annealed end glasses. The results of the investigation have 
shown that with straws containing much sugar three-fourths of 
the total is Isevulose, but when the total sugar is low in amount, 
Isevulose is absent. G. F. M. 

Micro-estimation of Lactose by means of Potassium 
Permanganate. Application to Milk. G. FoNxiss and L. 
Thivollb (Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1922, 4, 23—42).—The author’s 
method for the estimation of dextrose in blood (A., 1921, ii, 663) 
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can, with slight modifications, be used for the estimation of lactose 
in milk. E. S. ' 

A Simpler MetHod of Determining Acetyl Values. Leon 
W. Cook (J. Amer , Chem . aSoc., 1922, 44, 392—394).—A modifica¬ 
tion is given of Andre's formula (cf. A., 1921, ii, 419) for calcul¬ 
ating the acetyl value of an oil from its saponification values before 
and after acetylation. The new formula is A == (S' - 8) /(1—0‘00076/S), 
where A is the acetyl value, 8 the saponification value before 
acetylation, and 8' the value after acetylation. Similarly, the per¬ 
centage of alcohol in the original sample may be calculated by the 
formula: percentage of alcohol=Jf(/S'-/S)/(560~0'42/S') provided 
that the molecular weight, M, of the alcohol is known. W. G. 

The Estimation of Fatty Acids Based on their Volatility in 
Steam. W. Arnold (Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm,, 1921, 42, 346— 
372).—From a large number of determinations of the Reichert- 
Meissl and Polenske values of pure fatty acids, using the Polenske 
apparatus and weights of fatty acid varying from 0*01 gram to 
0*05 gram, it appears that butyric and hexoic acids only ^ve a 
Reichert-Meissl value; octoic and decoic acids give both Reichert- 
Meissl and Polenske values, the Reichert-Meissl value of decoic 
acid being distinct but very small. Acids from lauric upwards 
give Polenske values. Of the insoluble acids decoic and 
lauric are easily volatile, palmitic and stearic volatile with diffi¬ 
culty, myristfc standing midway between the two groups. In the 
case of palmitic and stearic acids, the amount that passes over 
is so small that the Polenske value is practically independent of the 
quantity of acid originally present. With myxistic acid, tffis is only 
the case if more than 0*06 gram is present. Lauric acid gives a 
maximum Polenske value with 0*3 gram present. In the case of 
the easily volatile acids, there is a rough proportionality between 
the Reichert-Meissl and Polenske values and the weight of acid 
present. The later fractions of the higher acids are only very 
slowly volatile in steam, but even fractions of a miUigram are 
easily visible in the condensate. The fact that«the Polenske value 
of the higher fatty acids is independent of the weight present is 
^eful in the analysis of mixtures of fatty acids. The work of 
Dons (A., 1908, ii, 238; 1909, ii, 76) on the estimation of decoic, 
lamic, and myristic acids in butter by distillation of the fatty 
aci<k in steam is described. If 1 gram of mixed fatty acids, is 
distilled in 100 c.c. of steam (measured as w'ater), the partition 
coefficient of the volatile acids between distillate and condensate 
IS given by iL=(?niX 100 )/r?i 2 , where is the weight of acids 
remaining in the flask and wig weight distilling over. The 
partition of the different acids is unaffected by the other com- 
ponente of the mixture and depends on their volatility imder the 
bonditions of distillation and on the proportion present in the 
mxture. Dons foimd that if is the quantity reckoned as c.c. 
iV/10 alkali hydroxide volatilising with the first 100 c.c. of water, 
where r is the ‘‘volatility ” and is equal to 0*244, 0*060, 
0^16 for decoic, lauric, and myristic acids respectively, and x 
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equals the percentage of the respective acid in the mixture. The 
partition coeflScient is given by ^=( 100 x 1 —r)/r. For decoic, 
lauric^ and myristic acids K has the values 138-1, 733-3, and 2640, 
respectively. The general formula for r is where li 

is the weight of the acid phase and that of the condensed steam. 
From this it follows that the volatility of a fatty acid becomes 
greater with decrease in This is borne out by Arnold’s experi¬ 
ments. If a series of distillations of a given weight of fatty acid 
is undertaken, using each time 100 c.c. of aqueous condensate, 
ihe weight of a given acid distilling over at the nth distillation is 
given by Cn=Ci(l— 

In practice, Dons’s method is applied as follows. Using 0*5 
gram of fatty acids, the Polenske value of the sixteenth 

distillation is determined. It is considered that decoic and lauric 


acids have by this time been completely eliminated from the 
mixture, so that this value is due only to m 3 nistic and the higher 
acids. The latter have a constant figure of 0-2. Hence Ci-(myristic 
acid)=Pig— 0 * 2 . Hence Ci(myristic acid)=c^g/(l—r)®, where 
r=0-0704. The percentage of myristic acid is given by Cj/O-OIG. 
Using 1 gram of fatty acids, 700 c.c. of distillate are then collected 
and the sum of the Reichert-Meissl and Polenske values for the 


first six distillations, and the Polenske value (p^) for the seventh 
distillation obtained. The seventh distillate is free from decoic 


acid, as it no longer gives a Reichert-Meissl value; p^—0-2 is 
therefore due entirely to lauric and m 3 ni 8 tic acids, for myristic 
acid is known, so C 7 ==Ci(l—r)®. Hence the lauric acid in the 
seventh distillate is given by p^— 0 - 2 —and from this c, (lauric) 
and the percentage of lauric acid in the mixture can be calculated. 
The percentage of decoic acid can be obtained in a similar manner 
from the results of the first six distillations. Dons’s method is 


interesting from a theoretical point of view, but cannot be con¬ 
sidered established as a practical method of analysing fatty acid 
mixtures. H. C. R. 


A Micro-extraction Apparatus. Fritz Laqueb (Z. 'physiol, 
Ghem., 1922, 118, 215—^217).—^An adaptation of an extraction 
apparatus for the detection of small quantities of lactic acid of 
the order 2—10 mg. in tissues. S. S. Z. 

Estimation of Oxalic Acid in Urine. E. Mislowitzeb 
{Biochem, Z., 1921, 126, 77—81).—^A comparison has been made 
of the old standard method of Salkowski and the new calcium 
acetate process of Bau (A., 1921, ii, 356) for the estimation of oxalic 
acid in urine. Ban’s process was found inferior and especially so 
if more ether be used for the extraction of the oxalic acid and the 
extraction be carried out mechanically. H. K. 

The Relation between the Refractive Index and the Chemical 
Characteristics of Oils and Fats (61]rcerides). 6 . F.Piokebikg 
and 6. E. Cowlishaw (J. Soc, Che'm, Ind., 1922, 41, 74—77t).— 
An attempt has been made to discover a quantitative relation 
between the refractive index and the molecular weight, free fatty 
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acid content, and iodine value of ijie following : linseed, soja 
bean, cotton-seed, ground nut, palm-kernel, and coco-nut. The 
refractive index of each of these oils can be calculated with a high 
degree of accuracy from the formula 7ii5“=l*4643—0*00006b(/S.F,)—' 
0*0096(^.F.//S.F.)+0-000117(LF.) where 8.V., A.V,, and LF. are 
the saponification, acid, and iodine values respectively. The 
equation has a useful application in the commercial analysis of 
the above oils. E. H. R. 

Use of the Silver Method ” in the Estimation of Acetalde¬ 
hyde. Its Application in the Estimation of other Aldehydes. 
A Convenient Method of Accumulation of Aldehyde and other 
Volatile Substances from Body Fluids. Bobeet Feicke (Z. 
'physiol, Chem,i 1922,118, 241—246).—Further details regarding the 
method described by Stepp and IWcke (this vol., ii, 236). Acet¬ 
aldehyde can be removed from body-fluids by steam distillation. 

s. s. z. 

The Detection of Aldol in the Urine of Diabetic Patients. 

Robeet Feicke (Z. physiol, Chem., 1922, 118, 218—223).—By 
distilling acid urine from diabetic patients small quantities of 
crotonaldehyde have been demonstrated in the distillate; possibly 
this is derived from the aldol present in the urine. The ‘‘ dime- 
don ” method of precipitation was employed. S. S. Z. 

Micro-estimation of Total Acetone in Urine. Heineich 
Lax (Biochem. Z., 1921,125, 262—264).—^An apparatus is pictured 
and a method described, suitable for clinical use, for the estimation 
of acetone in 2 c.c. of urine in ten minutes. Twenty-five c.c. of 
water, 2 c.c. of urine, and 3 drops of 80% acetic acid are distilled 
for four minutes into a second flask containing 2 c.c. of water and 
2 drops of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The ammonia is thus 
retained and the acetone passes on and is absorbed by 30 c.c. of 
water kept at 0°. Ten c.c. of iV/20-iodine solution are added and 
I c.c. of 33% sodium hydroxide solution and after three minutes 
the excess of iodine after acidification is titrated Avith sodium 
thiosulphate, H. K. 

Estimation of Monobromocamphor. Elgae 0. Eaton (J. 
Ind, Eng, Ghem,, 1922, 14, 24).—A weighed quantity of about 
0‘2 gram of monobromocamphor is dissolved in alcohol, 50 c.c. of 
iV’/2 alcoholic potash solution, and 25 c.c of 0*4% alcoholic silver 
nitrate solution are added and the mixture is boiled under a reflux 
apparatus for ninety minutes; during the boiling, further quantities 
(25 c.c. in all) of the alcoholic silver nitrate solution are added 
through the reflux apparatus. After cooling, the mixture is diluted 
with water to 200 c.c., the solution decanted into a beaker, and the 
insoluble portion washed by decantation. This dilute alcohol 
solution is boiled for five minutes with the addition of 1 gram of 
zinc dust, filtered, the filtrate acidified with nitric acid, and treated 
with an excess of silver nitrate solution; the silver bromide formed 
is collected and weighed. The weight of silver bromide |oun4 
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multiplied by 1*23 gives the corresponding amount of monobromo- 
oamphor. Potassium bromide is formed in the first part of the 
process, and not silver bromide. W. P. S. 

Extraction and Characterisation of Alkaloids. W. C. 

CoLLBDGB (J, S, African Chem. Inst, 1922, 5, 6—8).—descrip¬ 
tion of methods of purifying extracted alkaloids, methods of testing, 
general alkaloidal reagents, certain colour reactions, etc. Physio¬ 
logical tests may be applied when any doubt exists as to the nature 
of a supposed alkaloid. W. P. S. 

Extraction of Alkaloids from Viscera. W. C. Collbdgb 
{J, 8. African Ghem. InsL, 1922, 5, 3—5).—The Stas-Otto method 
is recommended; substances produced by putrefactive changes and 
extracted together with the alkaloids do not interfere with the 
identification of the latter, but if desired, the alkaloidal residue 
may be purified by dissolving it in a mixture, of benzene and 
amyl alcohol, shaking the solution with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
separating the acid aqueous layer, extracting this with light 
petroleum, and then rendering the solution alkahne and extracting 
it with ether. For the detection of morphine, the alkaloidal residue 
is dissolved in acetic acid, the solution treated with lead acetate 
to precipitate meconic acid, and the morphine is extracted subse¬ 
quently from the ammoniacal solution by means of amyl alcohol. 
In some cases, dialysis of the original material (stomach contents, 
etc.) affords a means of separating certain alkaloids such as strych¬ 
nine and morphine. W. P. S. 

Iodic Acid as a Microchemical Reagent for the Detection 
of Organic Bases. L. Rosbnthalbe (Schweitz. Apoth, ZeiL, 
1921, 59, 477—479; from Chem. Zentr,, 1921, iv, 1055—1056).— 
The precipitates obtained with iodic acid and solutions of organic 
bases have in manv cases characteristic forms, suitable for use in 
microchemical work. Strychnine, cinchonine, morphine, codeine, 
hydrastinine, pyridine, quinoline, and aniline give characteristic 
crystalline precipitates. Other alkaloids and organic bases may be 
distinguished by colorations. G. W. R. 

Identification of Alkaloids under the Microscope from the 
Form of their Picrate Crystals. Bubt E. Nblson and Hblbn 
A. Lbonabd (J. Amer, Ghem. Soc., 1922, 44, 369—373).—The 
more commonly occurring vegetable alkaloids may be tentatively 
identified under the microscope by the form or habit of their picra^ 
crystals prepared under standard conditions. A chart is given 
showing the crystalline structure of the picrates of twenty-five of 
the alkaloids. For the test, the aqueous solution of the separated 
alkaloid is slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid and a slight 
excess of a saturated solution of picric acid is added. The pre¬ 
cipitated picrate is washed in a centrifuge and recrystallised from 
the Smallest possible amount of warm 95% alcohol. The crystals 
are separated centrifugally and examined under a microscope 
without a cover-slip. W. G. 
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Estimation of Carnosine in Muscle Ebctract. Gsoboe 
Huntbb {Biochem. «/,, 1921, 15, 689—694).—Consistent results 
can be obtained in the estimation of carnosine in muscle by the 
diazo-method of Koessler and Hanke (A., 1920, ii, 67). Details 
are given of the method recommended by the author for pre¬ 
paring the protein-free extract, together with a few analytical 
results. Ox muscle is found to contain from 04% to 0*6% of 
carnosine. W. 0. K. 

P]rrimidin6s. XCII. New Methods of Identifying the 
Ifyrimidine, Thymine. Treat B. Johnson and Oskar Baudisch 
(J. Amer. Chem, /Soc., 1921, 43, 2670—2674).—The thymine mole¬ 
cule is completely destroyed at the ordinary temperature when 
subjected in aqueous solution to the oxidising action of the system, 
ferrous sulphate plus sodium hydrogen carbonate plus air. The 
products formed are p 3 ^uvic acid, acetylcarbinol, urea, and formic 
acid. The urea may be identified by its xanthydrol derivative and 
the formic acid by its reducing action. The pjrruvic acid is best 
identified by its interaction with o-nitrobenzaldehyde in alkaline 
solution to form indigotin. For the detection of acetylcarbinol 
Baudisch’s specific reaction (of. A., 1918, ii, 412) with o-amino- 
benzaldehyde is best used. Uracil and cytosine are also oxidised 
by the above reagent, but in neither case is any pyruvic acid 
obtained and hence the detection of this acid among the products 
of the oxidation is sufficient proof of the presence of thymine in the 
original material. W. G. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Uric Acid. Estimation of 
0-03 to 0-5 mg. q^iantities by a New Method. J. Lucien 
Morris and A. Garrard Maolbod (J. BioL Ghem,, 1922, 50, 
66—63).—^The phosphotungstic acid reagent used by Folin and Denis 
(A., 1913, ii, 162) is replaced by an arsenotungstic acid reagent, 
which produces a greater depth of coloiir. Uric acid is precipi¬ 
tated from urine or deproteinised blood by the addition of zinc 
chloride and sodium carbonate (cf. A., 1916, ii, 466). After separ¬ 
ation by centrifu^g, it is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the 
colour developed in the presence of sodium cyanide by the addition 
of the arsenotungstic acid reagent compared with a standard. The 
formation of precipitates is avoided by the use of sodium cyanide 
as the only alkali. £. S. 

A Modification of Folin’s Colorimetric Method for the 
Estimation of Uric Acid. Henry Jackson, jun., and Walter 
W. Palmer (J. Bioh Chem.y 1922, 50, 89—101).—The estimation 
is made by the method of Folin and Denis (A., 1913, ii, 162), using 
a modified phosphotungstic acid reagent. The addition of sodium 
carbonate is omitted, the necessary alkalinity being furnished by 
the use of sodium cyanide. By these modifications a greater 
intensity of colour is obtained and the formation of precipitates 
avoided. E. S. 
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A Modified Form of Double Slit Spectrophotometer. 

A. L. Nara,yan and G. Sitbrahmakyam (PUL Mag,, 1922, [vi], 43, 
662—663).—This consists essentially of an electromagnetically 
maintained pendulum carrying a double slit, which is mounted in 
front of the collimator slit of the spectrograph. This form of 
spectrophotometer is free from the defects of Vierordt's type, 
giving a better method of regulating the brightness of the spectrum. 
It also possesses many of the advantages of the sector photometer. 

Molecular Refraction of some Molten Salts. 6. Meyer 
and Adolf Heok (Z, physikaL Chem., 1922, 100, 316—333; cf. 
this vol., ii, 241).—^The index of refraction of molten sodium nitrate, 
potassium nitrate, sodium hydroxide, and potassium hydroxide has 
been determined by the method of autocoUimation at a series of 
temperatures between 320° and 440°. The following values of the 
refractive index are recorded : sodium nitrate, 643‘9/i-/A, 7i=l’479— 
l*76xl0*^<; 589-3/i/it, 71=1-499-2-12x10-^; 579*1/i/i, 71=1*487- 
1*75x10-^^; 646-1/i/i, 71=1-483—1*60x10-^; potassium nitrate, 
643’-9/i/i, 71=1*525-3-12x10-^^; 689-3/i/ii, 71=1*664-4-00X10-^^; 
579-1/i/i, 71=1-666-5*75X10-^; 6461/i/i, n=l-638-3*12x 10“^; 
sodium hydroxide, 643*9/i/i, 71=1*467-1-26x10"^; 689*3/i/i, 7i= 
l-458-8-75+10-5«; 685-7/i/i, 7^=1-460-8-75X lO'^^; 558-9/i/i, 7i= 
1*471-1-12x10-^; potassium hydroxide, 643-9/i/u, 71=1*453— 
1-0x10-4^; 589-3/i/i, 7i= 1*479-1 *5X10"*^; 585-7/i/i, 7^=1*479- 
1*33 xlO-*^; 658*9/i/i, 71=1-475—1*33 x 10“^^. The density of molten 
sodium hydroxide and potassium hydroxide has been determined 
and the following values have been found: sodium hydroxide, 
340°, 1-89; 400°, 1-86; 440°, 1*84; potassium hydroxide, 380°, 1*87; 
420°, 1-83, and 440°, 1*81. The molecular refractivity calculated 
according to the formula (ti^— 1). Jf /(71^+2). is in all cases in keeping 
with the theoretical value. In the case of sodium nitrate, the 
degree of dissociation has been calculated from the molecular 
refraction and shown to be 64*7%. J. F. S. 

A New Band Spectrum of Oxygen. C. Bunge (Physica, 
1921,1, 254—261).—^A direct current, high voltage arc was operated 
in a cylinder through which a stream of oxygen was passed, and 
a group of bands photographed in the region A 2200—4900 A. 
Although closely crowded towards the en<& of the region, the 
separate lines could be observed from k 2980 to k 3^. The 
vibration frequencies are given by an expression of the form 
a-^bn+crfi; for the first series, ti. is a whole number, and for the 
related series, negative fractional numbers differing by whole 
numbers. Formul® representing seven bands are given. 
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Structure of the Band Spectrum of Helium. W. E. Curtis 
(Proc. Poi/. Soc., 1922, [A]y 101, 38—64). An investigation of 
the structure of the red band near X 6400, the green band near 
X 5730, and a blue band near X 4650 in the helium spectrum. The 
principal features of the structure are shown to be accounted for 
by the quantum theory of band spectra, which are considered to 
originate in the passage of molecules between stationary states 
characterised by constant values of angular momentum, such 
passage being possibly accompanied by a change in the configuration 
of the molecule, as assumed by Schwarzschild. A brief resume of 
the theory is given. In each of the three bands a new t 3 q)e of 
series is found, which, although closely related to the others, has 
not yet received a theoretical explanation. Certain other departures 
from the theory are also noted. It is concluded that the spectrum 
is due to an unstable helium molecule having a moment of inertia 
equal to about 1*8x10“^ gram cm^. J. S. 6. T. 

The Spectra of Helium, Hydrogen, and Carbon in the 
Extreme Ultra-violet. J. C. McLennan and P. A. Petrie 
{Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1921, 15, iii, 15—25).—In identifying 
the wave-lengths obtained in vacuum grating spectra of helium, and 
possibly of hydrogen, regard must be paid to the possibility of 
certain of the recorded wave-lengths originating in carbon or 
mercury introduced into the discharge tube. The authors support 
the contention of Millikan {Astrophys. J., 1920, 52, 47) that certain 
of the lines obtained by Lyman (A., 1920, ii, 207) in the Schumann 
spectrum of helium are due to carbon. In particular, the wave¬ 
lengths XX 1931, 1657, and 1561 A., together with others of less 
intensity, originate in the atoms of carbon. The series of wave¬ 
lengths the frequencies of which are given by v=4A(l/22 —I/ti^) 
exists for the spark spectrum in helium. J. S. G. T. 

The Corpuscular Spectra of the Elements. Maurice de 
Broglie {Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 939—941; cf. A., 1921, ii, 232, 
292, 615).—The spectra of the four elements silver, tin, gold, and 
uranium are given, showing the position of the lines which appear 
on the photographic plate. To identify the origin of the rays, a 
selective screen which will absorb certain radiations more strongly 
than others may be interposed between the source of the X-rays 
and the apparatus. Thus a screen containing the oxides of the 
rarer earths causes the almost complete disappearance of the p- and 
y-rays of the K spectrum of tungsten. W. G. 

A New Method of Absorption Spectroscopy. Walter 
Gerlach and Erich Koch (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 695—697).—The 
sources of light usual in spectroscopy suffer under the drawback 
that they are either insufficiently intense or not so constant as is 
desirable. The defect can be overcome by using as source of light 
a wire which suffers disintegration by a high-tension condenser 
discharge. A battery of Leyden jars (capacity about 30,000 cm.) 
is connected with a spark gap of constant dimensions and the iron 
wire which is to be disintegrated (about 2 cm. long and 0*031 mm. 
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diameter). The battery is slowly charged from a small machine 
until an arc is struck across the gap, when the wire is disintegrated 
with a blinding light and the current is broken; a single discharge 
is invariably sufficient for spectroscopic purposes. The constant 
brightness of the source of light is guaranteed by the constant 
energy expended in producing it, which depends only on the 
dimensions, of the spark gap and the thickness of the wire. 

The disposition of the apparatus and the methods for its 
adjustment are fully described and figured in the original. H. W. 

The Absorption Spectrum of Liquid and Gaseous Oxygen. 

W. W. Shaver [Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1921, 15, iii, 7—14). —The 
absorption spectra of oxygen, liquid and gaseous, were determined 
by means of a quartz spectrograph, employing a spark between 
aluminium electrodes under water as the light source. In the visible 
region, eight absorption bands were observed in the case of liquid 
oxygen, and seven with gaseous oxygen. The meah wave-lengths of 
the bands in the former case were 6285, 5800, 5350, 4816, 4458, 
3828, 3631, and 3461 A. In the case of gaseous oxygen at 140 
atmospheres pressure, the band at 4458 A. was absent. At 107 
atmospheres pressure, the bands at 6285, 5800, and 4816 A. alone 
were observed. In the ultra-violet, four broad bands, about 
30 A. wide, were observed in the case of both liquid and gaseous 
oxygen. In the former case, the centres of the bands were located 
at 2795, 2731, 2681, and 2631 A., and each band consisted of a 
fine set of symmetrical triplet bands. In the gaseous spectrum, 
the similar bands observed were slightly displaced towards the 
ultra-violet. It was shown that the bands were not due to the 
presence of nitrogen or ozone. J. S. G. T. 

An Absorption Band Spectrum for Water in tbe Region 
of Wave-lengtbs of Several Decimetres. Richard Weich- 
MANN [Ann. Physik, [iv], 66 , 501—545). — more detailed account 
of work previously jiublished (this voL, ii, 5). 

Studies in Catalysis. XV. Absorption Spectra of Tri- 
etbylsulpbonium Bromide in Various Solvents, in tbe Short 
Infra-red Region. Hei^ry Austin Taylor and William 
CuDMORE McCullagh Lewis (T., 1922, 121, 665—675). 

Absorption Spectrum of Benzene Vapour and tbe Funda¬ 
mental Magnitudes of tbe Benzene Molecule. Victor Henri 
[Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 809 — 812). — The ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of benzene vapour is composed of four series of super¬ 
posed bands, which obey the formulae, l/A=37703+921*4n— 
(159p+2p2)+2(m2-g2). i/A=37494+92r4w-(159p+2p2)+2(m2 

; l/A=:37613+921-4w-(159p+2p2)+2(m2-gr2); 1 /a==37426 
+ 921 - 4 n— 166 p+ 2 (m 2 — where n has the values 0 to 7, p the 
values 0 to 6, and q==m or q=m±l and w=l, 2 ... 10. Eight 
groups of bands correspond with the eight values of n. The posi¬ 
tions of the heads of the bands in each group correspond with the 
different values of p, and the values of m give the fine structure of 

12—2 
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eeich band. The intensity of the bands diminishes rapidly as p 
increases. The constants 921*4 and 159 represent the number of 
vibrations of the atomic nuclei or of the groups of atoms in the 
molecule. Hence the infra-red absorption spectrum is given by 
1/A.=921*411—159p, and this is confirmed by the results of Coblent25 
and Puccianti. The moment of inertia of the benzene molecule 
is deduced as being 1*45x10"“. From this the distance between 
the carbon atoms is calculated as being 1*85x10"® cm. and the 
diameter of the molecule as 2*6 X10"®. Thus the benzene molecule 
is a very symmetrical edifice the movements of which obey the 
simple laws deduced for diatomic molecules, and it may be con¬ 
sidered as being formed of two halves, C 3 H 3 -C 3 H 3 , which vibrate 
with respect to one another. W. G. 

Ultra-violet Absorption Spectrum of Phenol in Difierent 
Solvents. F. W. Klingstedt {Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 812— 
815).—A quantitative study of the ultra-violet absorption spectrum 
of phenol in different solvents shows that the spectrum of phenol 
dissolved in pentane or hexane, which the author calls the normal 
spectrum, comprises two regions in the ultra-violet. In the first, 
between A=2860 and 2400 there are three intense narrow bands, 
and in the second, between X=2325 and the extreme ultra-violet 
there are two broad bands. The absorption spectrum changes 
with the nature of the solvent, and from this point of view the 
solvents may be divided into two groups. The solvents of the 
first group, such as carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, ether, do not 
modify the general aspect of the absorption spectrum, only pro¬ 
ducing a displacement and a broadening of the bands. The 
solvents of the second group, such as methyl or ethyl alcohol or 
water, completely modify the absorption spectrum of phenol. In 
these solvents there is only a single very broad and uniform band. 
The absorption spectrum of pure liquid and solid phenol occupies 
a position intermediate between the two preceding types. W. G. 

Fundamental Laws of Photochemistry. II. Influence of 
Cooling on the Absorption of Light by Dyes. P. Lasarev 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 266—270; cf. this vol., ii, 103).— 
The absorption of light of wave-lengths X=514, 543, 559, 576, 595, 
617, and 644 by layers of collodion containing cyanin and pinacyanol 
has been measured at ordinary temperatures and at the tem¬ 
perature of liquid air. In the case of cyanin, it is shown that the 
simple absorption band becomes narrower, whilst in the case of 
pinacyanol the single band is resolved into two absorption bands 
at the temperature of liquid air. J. F. S. 

Photo-electric Cells to the Measurement 
of the Light Absorption in Solutions. II. H. von Halban 
and K. Sibdentopf (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 208—230; 
of. A., 1921, ii, 145).—arrangement for measuring the absorption 
of light by solutions is described, which depends on the use of 
photo-electric cells and in which variations in the intensity of 
illumination of a mercury lamp are eliminated by compensation 
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with two photo-electric cells. The cells are used only as a zero 
instrument. A rotating sector and a grey wedge are used to measure 
the weakening of the light. The greatest variation of an individual 
measurement of the absolute value of the extinction coefficient 
from the mean value does not exceed 0*5%. Measurements with 
the wedge permit of the identity of two objects in respect of their 
light absorption being established to 0’1% and differences can 
also be determined with the same accuracy. Measurements are 
recorded for solutions of potassium chromate in potassium hydroxide, 
equimolecular quantities of potassium chromate and copper sulphate 
in ammonia, azobenzene in alcohol, and anthracene in alcohol for 
the mercury lines 579 fifi and 254 fxfx, J. P. S. 

Colour and Chemical Constitution. XIII. Calculation 
of the Colour of Monocyclic Dyes. James Mom (Trans. Roy. 
Soc. Sth. Africa, 1921, 10, 35—39; cf. A., 1921, ii, 475).—Dyes 
which contain only one active colour ring do not fit into the scheme 
previously described (A., 1921, ii, 6) for those containing two such 
rings, but their colours are deducible by a similar factorial scheme, 
based on p-hydroxybenzyl alcohol (for which, and probably also 
for p-cresol, in faintly alkaline aqueous solution, X=290). The 
factors in parenthesis are employed in conjunction with this value : 
replacement of carbinol hydrogen by phenyl (1‘135); eonversion 
of phenyl carbinol into a phthalein (DOfiO); replacement of ring 
hydroxyl- by amino-group (1*140); replacement of amino-hydrogen 
atoms by methyl (1*035). Values are thus predicted for certain 
compounds for which measurements are at present lacking. It 
appears that colour cannot be traced to lower terms than the 
presence of one benzene ring, with one ionisable group, usually 
with another active atom, and that the physical cause of colour is 
the periodic motion of an electron round a molecule. Although 
the sinuous orbit previously conceived (A., 1921, ii, 475) is now 
considered not to be very likely, the tautomeric pauses then 
assumed are a probable feature of the orbit. It is suggested that 
the colours of dyes containing two active colour rings (he. cit.) 
may be based on 4 :4'-dihydroxybenzhydrol (A=539). The pink 
colours attributed to phenylphenolphthalein and to its analogue 
from salicylic acid (A., 1917, ii, 349; 1919, ii, 78) were due to 
impurity. J. K. 

Constitution and Colour. VIII. F. Kehbmann (Helv. 
Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 158—163; cf. A., 1921, ii, 476).—The effect 
of salt formation on the colour of basic nitrogen compounds is to 
lighten it if the unsaturated condition is destroyed, and to intensify 
it if the unsaturated condition persists (for example, in the cases 
of auramine base, azo-compounds, azomethines, and members of 
the quinoline, pyridine, acridine,^ phenazine, etc., series). If no 
change occurs in the degree of saturation (for example, ammonium, 
imonium, cyclonium, and diazonium compounds), the colour is 
also unchanged. Similar generalisations apply to basic sulphur 
and oxygen compounds, with the reservation that knowledge of the 
colour changes accompanying destruction of the unsaturated con- 
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dition in these cases is at present insuflficiently specific. The 
behaviour of the group, is apparently analogous to that 

of the azo-group, since intensely coloured sulphates of diphenyl- 
c^cZopentadiene (Borsche and Menz, A., 1908, i, 147) and of un¬ 
saturated ketones (Kehrmann and Effront, A., 1921, i, 348) have 
been described. The effect of salt formation on the colour of 
iodonium compounds is so far unknown. The above rules also 
apply to all those cases of salt formation from pseudo-bases (for 
example, carbinol bases) in which the nature of the changes is 
properly understood. J. K. 

Fluorescence and Photochemistry. R. W. Wood (FM. 
Mag,, 1922, [vi], 43, 757—765).—^The theory of Perrin (cf. A., 1918, 
ii, 418) is tested by exposing aqueous solutions of eosin, rhodamine, 
and fluorescein to a very intense beam of sunlight. The products, 
“ photo compoimds,’’ are usually coloured, non-fluorescent sub¬ 
stances, which are bleached by further action of the light. Their 
absorption bands have a totally different form from those of the 
original substances. Rhodamine is almost non-fluorescent at 
100 °, but decomposes under the action of light as rapidly as at 
ordinary temperatures. This is contrary to Perrin’s theory. The 
relation between the rate of breakdown of eosin and the intensity 
of the light is at variance with the Bunsen-Roscoe law, whereas 
unstable non-fluorescent substances behave normally. The pro¬ 
portionality between the emission of fluorescence and the intensity 
of the exciting light holds over a wide range of intensity. W. E. G. 

The Quantitative Determination of the Fluorescent Powers 
(the Spectro-fluorescometry) of Cellulose, Sugars, and other 
Substances. Samuel Judd Lewis (J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 
1922, 38, 68—76, 99—108).—^An instrument has been designed by 
which the fluorescent powers of different substances can be quan¬ 
titatively compared. It consists of a Hilger quaHz spectrograph 
with the back of its camera modified so as to accommodate the lens 
of an auxiliary camera of the ordinary type directed towards the 
position usually occupied by the photographic plate of the spectro¬ 
graph. The usual spectrum falls on to the paper, fabric, or other 
substance placed in the position of the photographic plate of the 
spectrograph. The auxiliary camera is directed on to the ultra¬ 
violet region only, and since the lens is of glass, any light trans¬ 
mitted by it must consist of visible light produced from the ultra¬ 
violet light by the fluorescent substance under examination. As a 
standard for comparison, Whatman No. 44 filter-papers were used 
and quantitative comparison was obtained by comparing the times 
required by the standard and the substance under examination to 
produce equal photographic effects in a given part of the spectrum. 
Great difficulties were met in obtaining suitably sensitive photo¬ 
graphic plates, and it is suggested that the properties of gelatin 
may vary with the season of the year at which it is prepared. 
This method of investigation was applied to determine the fluor¬ 
escent properties of many different textiles and woods, of papers 
made from pure cotton, flax, hemp, espaiiio, and ramie, of cellulose 
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derivatives, and of a number of carbohydrates, including several 
sugars, starch, and dextrin. The results are presented in the form 
of curves in which the fluorescence, expressed as a percentage of 
that of the arbitrary standard, is plotted against the wave-length 
of the incident light. Cellulose acetate was the most strongly 
fluorescent of the cellulose derivatives examined, the maximum 
strength being at X 2500—2800, where it was seven times that of 
the standard. Cellulose nitrate is almost devoid of fluorescent 
properties. The sugars examined included xylose, dextrose, 
galactose, Isevulose, sucrose, maltose, and lactose, and indications 
were found of some relation between structure and fluorescent 
power. There is some evidence to suggest that the cellulose 
complex may contain groups more nearly related to dextrose than 
to d-fructose. E. H. R, 

The Spectra Structure of the Luminescence excited hy 
the Hydrogen Flame. Horace L. Howes (Physical Bev., 
1921, 17, 469—474).—An investigation, with determinations of 
wave-len^hs, of the spectra of the luminescence of air-slaked lime, 
and of certain phosphorescent sulphides (“ strontium sulphide- 
bismuth sodium sulphate,'’ “ strontium sulphide-bismuth potass¬ 
ium phosphate,” and a calcium sulphide compound containing 
both bismuth and fluorine as active elements), when partly 
bathed in a hydrogen flame, but at a temperature below red heat. 

A. A. E. 

Scattering of Light by Dust Free Liquids. II. W. H. Martin 
and S. Lehrman (J. Physical Chem., 1922,26,75—88).—A continua¬ 
tion of previously published work (A., 1920, ii, 573). In the present 
paper, the relative intensity and polarisation of the light scattered 
by dust-free benzene, toluene, xylene, chlorobenzene, methyl 
alcohol, ethyl alcohol, ?i-propyl alcohol, isobutyl alcohol, isoamyl 
alcohol, water, and mixtures of carbon disulphide with ether, benz¬ 
ene with hexane, and hexane with c^cZohexane have been measured 
with an accuracy greater than that obtained in earlier work. The 
increased accuracy was made possible by the use of cross-shaped 
containers with sealed in, flat, glass end plates in place of the bulbs 
used previously. Measurements of the light scattered by two- 
component liquid solutions show that the relative intensity of the 
scattered light is always somewhat greater than that calculated 
on the assumption that the scattered light is an additive property 
for the two liquids. Liquids which polarise the scattered light very 
far from completely show, on dilution, much more nearly complete 
polarisation. Measurements of the ratio of the intensity of incident 
light to that of scattered light have been made for liquids. The 
results show that ether and water scatter about one-tenth as much 
light as do the same weights of these liquids in the gaseous 
state. For benzene and its homologues, the ratio is about one-fifth. 
Measurements of the intensity of the scattered light for various 
wave-lengths show that this value varies inversely as the fourth 
power of the wave-length. J. F. S. 
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Radiation and Chemical Action. T. W. J. Taylor {Naturey 
1921, 108, 210; cf. following abstract).— An experimental refuta¬ 
tion of Lewis’s explanation that the velocity of inversion of sucrose 
by dilute acid is not increased by sunlight because the activating 
rays lie in the re^on of l/i, and at this wave-length water would 
absorb the radiation almost totally in the first thin layer, so that 
the bulk of the liquid would remain unaffected (cf. Lindemann, A., 

1920, ii, 743). A solution of sucrose containing hydrogen chloride 
was forced upwards in bright sunlight through extremely fine 
capillary jets; the liquid formed fine columns about 8 cm. high, 
which then broke up into clouds of small drops (about 0*016 cm. in 
diameter), the drops rising a further 40 cm. After falling during an 
average time of 0*68 second, the drops were collected. The rota¬ 
tion was only 0*24° less than that of an unexposed control portion 
of the solution. Even assuming that the radiation density at l/x 
had been reduced, by absorption, inside each drop to lO"® of its 
value, which is considered to be unlikely, a difference in polarimeter 
readings of about 13® would have been anticipated. A. A. E. 

Radiation and Chemical Action. W. C. McC. Lewis {Nature, 

1921, 108, 241; cf. preceding abstract.).—An alternative reply to 

Lindemann’s criticism (A., 1920, ii, 743) of the radiation hypothesis 
of chemical reactions, based on the relatively small absorption 
capacity of the reactant solutes (cf. Lewis and McKeown, A., 1921, 
ii, 623). A clear distinction must be drawn between photochemical 
and thermal conditions, the former involving an absorption co¬ 
efficient term. It is argued mathematically that the photochemical 
fractional decomposition and the thermal value (about 0*01 of the 
magnitude of the former) would be inappreciably small in Taylor’s 
experiments. Further, Taylor carried out no determination of the 
amount of radiation absorbed by the sugar in the solution; if this 
were small, no chemical change in excess of the thermal change 
would be anticipated. A. A. E. 

Dependence of Velocity of Reaction on the Concentration 
in Photochemical Processes. M. Volmer and K. Riogert 
(Z. physikal Chem., 1922, 100, 502—511).—The velocity of the 
dissociation of anthracene in hexane solution into a positive residue 
and an electron has been determined with the object of testing 
Luther and Weigert’s (A., 1905, ii, 785) expression for the depen¬ 
dence of the velocity of photo-decomposition on the concentration. 
The expression has the form v = dCldt = kJJl — where 

C is the concentration, € the extinction coefficient, d the thick¬ 
ness of the illuminated layer, the intensity of the light, and 
k a constant. The amount of change was measured by the satura¬ 
tion current. It is shown that the current experimentally observed 
and that calculated from the above-mentioned equation are in 
excellent agreement, thus proving the correctness of the formula. 

J. P. S. 

Theory of Induced Reactions. Chr. Winthbr (Z. physikal 
Chem.y 1922, 100, 566—671).—A theory of induced reactions is 
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put forward which is based on the conversion of oxygen into ozone 
in the presence of zinc oxide by ultra-violet light and other induced 
reactions. In the case mentioned, it is assumed that the light is 
absorbed by the zinc oxide and the light energy is given out again 
in the form of very short wave-length radiation which is photo- 
chemically absorbed by the oxygen. J. P. S. 

The Action of Light on Silver Bromide. Eknst Johannes 
Hartung (T., 1922, 121, 682—691). 

Action of Light on Uranium Salts. J. Aloy and E. Bodieb 
(Bull. Soc. chim.y 1922, iv, 31, 246—^249).—^Under the influence of 
light, uranyl salts are converted into uranous salts in the presence 
of the acid entering into the constitution of the salt and a readily 
oxidisable substance such as alcohol. The reaction which occurs is 
as follows : 

UO 2 CI 2 + 2HC1 + CaH^-OH = UCI 4 + CHa-CHO + 2 H 2 O. 

Two molecules of acid are necessary for each molecule of uranyl 
salt. In this way, the fluoride, chloride, bromide, iodide, and 
sulphate have been prepared, and an aqueous solution of the 
nitrate. If an insufficient amount of acid is present, basic salts 
are obtained. If the reaction is allowed to proceed further, a black 
precipitate of uranous hydroxide is obtained. W. G. 

Photolysis of Uranyl Oxalate and Uranyl Acetate. Emil 
Baur and A. Rbbmann (Helv. CMm. Acta, 1922, 5, 221—239).—If 
photolysis consists of two processes respectively akin to anodic 
oxidation and cathodic reduction, the presence of a suitable third 
substance should affect the quantitative, and possibly the qualita¬ 
tive, results of the process. Thus, the photolysis of oxalic acid by 
uranyl salts accords with the scheme : 

„vi/@©+HC0-C02H=C0+C02+2H- 

10 © +C02H-C02H+2H-=HC0-C02H+H20, 
which is supported by the decomposition of glyoxylic acid under 
similar conditions (A., 1919, ii, 264): 

iiyi/©®+HC 0 -C 02 H==C 0 +C 02 + 2 H- 
\©© + Uv^=Uiv 

In the latter reaction, no evidence could be obtained of the formation 
of glycollic acid, or of formaldehyde, derived from its decomposition 
in the photolysis of uranyl oxalate. On the other hand, the influ¬ 
ences of mercuric chloride, potassium iodide, ferrous sulphate, 
quinol, uranyl chloride, and sodium uranyl oxalate respectively in 
increasing the proportion of carbon dioxide formed in comparison 
with carbon monoxide are explicable in accordance with the theory. 
Sodium sulphite has no effect (compare Hatt, A., 1918, ii, 143; 
Triimpler, A., 1916, ii, 9 ), and formic acid only gives rise to excess 
of carbon dioxide in the later stages of the reaction, probably 
because the formate- takes place independently of the oxalate- 
photolysis. The gas produced in the photolysis of uranyl acetate 
(A., 1918, ii, 143), and considered to be hydrogen, is now shown to 
have been carbon monoxide originating from glyoxylic acid, fre¬ 
quently present as an impurity in acetic acid. Two reactions occur 
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during the photolysis of uranyl acetate: (1) true photocatalytic 
decomposition into methane and carbon dioxide (Fay, A., 1896, i, 
464), (2) non-catalytic oxidation of acetate-ions to ethane and 
carbon ^oxide by uranyl salts, which only occurs in acetic acid 
solutipn with a sufficient * concentration of acetate-ions. The 
photolysis is favoured by the presence of free acetic acid, but 
restricted by chloridions and mercuric-ions to some extent, almost 
entirely by ferric salts or formic acid. Such a reaction cannot be 
looked on as, for example, a unimolecular decomposition of the uranyl 
acetate complex by light, but as an action of the activated uranyl 
complex on surrounding molecules by interchange of electrons. 
In other words, it is always an oxidation-reduction process, and so 
closely related to electrolysis. Probably Fay’s reaction is con¬ 
nected with Kolbe’s electrolytic decomposition of acetates, acetyl 
peroxide and atomic hydrogen being the respective anodic and 
cathodic products, which then interact and form methane and 
carbon dioxide. Since the photolytic oxidation of acetic acid to 
ethane and carbon dioxide, and of glyoxylic acid to carbon monoxide 
and carbon dioxide, can be reproduced electrochemically only by 
the use of a considerable potential difference, it is concluded that 
the energy quantum absorbed by the uranyl complex must also 
have such a value as would suffice, not only for the production of 
oxygen, but also for the formation of peroxides. The formation 
of uranyl peroxide, observed by Usher and Priestley (A., 1906, ii, 
881), is recalled in this connection. J. K. 

Photolysis of Uranyl Oxalate. Emil Baur and Haggen- 
MACHER {Z. physikal. Chem.t 1922, 100, 36—41).—The action of 
sunlight on aqueous solutions of uranyl sulphate and oxalic acid has 
been investigated. The products of the reaction are found to be 
formic acid, carbon dioxide, and carbon monoxide. The amount 
of formic acid formed is very small, and it is held that it must 
remain small because it is used up as fast as it is produced in reduc¬ 
ing the uranyl-ion to uranous-ion. The gas evolved contains a 
slight excess of carbon dioxide above that required for the simple 
stoicheiometric relationship COgrCO. The formation of formic 
acid is regarded as a cathodic reduction of carbon dioxide, thus : 
CO 2 + 2H- + © 0 = H-COgH. J. F. S. 

Action of Ultra-violet light on Gels. Edward 0. Holmes, 
jun., and Walter A. Patrick (J. Physical Ghem,, 1922, 26, 25—41). 
—The action of ultra-violet light from an iron arc on silica gels, 
which had been impregnated with acetone, acetic acid, and nitric 
acid, respectively, and also on celluloid, has been investigated by a 
tensirnetric method. The gel was placed in both bulbs of the 
tensimeter, and one was exposed to ultra-violet light whilst the 
other was kept in the dark and the difference in pressure measured. 
It is shown that the gels give off gaseous products, provided the 
liquid contained in the gel is decomposed photochemically into 
gaseous products which are not adsorbed by the gel. Thus increase 
of pressure was observed in the case of gels containing acetic acid 
and acetone, but not in the case of nitric acid, for the decomposition 
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products of nitric acid are strongly adsorbed by silicic acid gel. 
The gaseous products consist of a mixture of the vapour of the 
organic liquid itself along with those gases resulting from the 
photo-chemical decomposition of the liquid. Celluloid behaves in a 
similar manner under the influence of ultra-violet light. The 
mechanism of the liberation of the adsorbed liquid is explained as 
follows. In the gel there are a large number of pores partly filled 
with the adsorbed substance under great negative pressure and 
therefore having a very low vapour pressure. The negative pres¬ 
sure in the film is caused by the surface tension acting along the 
sides of the pores and round their circumference. The force the 
surface tension is reduced by the action of ultra-violet light owing 
to its decomposition of the liquid of the film with the formation of 
gas bubbles, which prevent the film from completely wetting the 
surface of the pores, resulting in a decrease of the negative pressure 
and subsequently an increase in the vapour pressure of the adsorbed 
substance, and consequent evaporation of some of the liquid. The 
same mechanism explains the liberation of gases by celluloid under 
the influence of ultra-violet light, only here the case is complicated 
by the fact that light decomposes the structure of the gel itself 
(cellulose nitrate) as well as the solvent in the pores. Hence the 
reason for celluloid turning brown and becoming brittle under the 
action of light is evident. J. F. S. 

jS-Ray Spectra and their Meaning. C. D. Ellis (Proc. Boy, 
Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 1—17).—The shorfest wave-length that has 
hitherto been measured by the crystal method is 0-07 A.U., which 
is ^eatcr than the wave-lengths of y-rays emitted by many 
radioactive substances. A method based on the quantum theory 
has been developed for the measurement of the wave-lengths of 
such rays, and has been apiilied to the cases of the y-rays of radium-H, 
radium-C', and thorium-79. The method involves the measurement 
of the energies of the difierent lines in the natural p-ray spectrum 
of the element in question, and the energy of the corresponding 
line in the excited spectra of a substance of neighbouring atomic 
number. The numerical results obtained support the view that 
y-rays are emitted from the nucleus. The quantum theory is 
probably apphcable to the nucleus, and a part, at least, of the 
structure of the nucleus is expressible in terms of stationary states. 

J. S. G. T. 

Coloration and Luminescence produced by the Action of 
Becquerel Rays. Stefan Meyer and Karl Przibram (Z. physikaL 
Chem., 1922, 100, 334—336).—number of examples are recorded 
which show that the coloration, brought about in glass, quartz, and 
similar materials by exposure to radium rays, may be removed 
entirely or in part by prolonged heating at comparatively low 
temperatures. It is also shown that thermoluminescence is 
exhibited on heating such coloured material at comparatively low 
temperatures. Thus a piece of colourless glass which has been 
turned brown by the rays and has remained unchanged for years 
in daylight on heating at 100° for twenty-four hours became con- 

12*—2 
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siderably lighter in colour, after several days at 130—140° it showed 
a violet tinge, and at 150—^200° for several days it was definitely 
violet. Violet coloured glass is more resistant. Quartz which had 
been coloured brown became colourless after several days’ heating 
at 150—200°. Sapphire which was originally light blue and had 
become topaz coloured by exposure to radium rays, after heating 
at 60° for a day became yellow, after a further two days at 80—90° 
it was pale yellow with a blue tinge, and after several days at 150— 
200° it regained its blue colour. A piece of kunzite which had 
become green in colour when heated for nine hours at 90° showed 
a feeble thermoluminescence, which disappeared in three hours. 
By heating at 170—180°, thermoluminescence was again shown, and 
the green colour had become much paler in half an hour. The 
same piece of material was then slowly heated at 140° without 
luminescence appearing, but at 160° weak luminescence appeared 
which became stronger as the temperature was raised to 185°, and 
after two hours’ heating at 190° the luminescence failed and the 
kunzite had regained its original lilac colour. J. F. S. 

The Existence of the New Radioactive Element Uranium-F 
described by Piccard and Stahel. Otto Hahn {PhysikaL Z., 
1922, 23, 146—150).—The decrease in activity of a number of 
uranium-X preparations has been determined to test the observa¬ 
tions of Piccard and Stahel (A., 1922, ii, 185). The observed activity 
was the sum of the exponentially decreasing activity of pure 
uranium-Jf and a constant a activity due to the presence of ionium. 
No evidence of the existence of uranium-F was found. W. E. G. 

Existence of Isotopes of the Disintegration Products of 
Actinium and the Meitner Nuclear Model. Maximilian 
Camillo Neuburgek (Z. anorg, Chem., 1921, 120, 150—158).— 
The actinium family shows many irregularities when compared 
with the radium and thorium families, which it is suggested are 
due to the existence of unknown isotopes. The production of 
isotopes by branching at radioactinium is probable since this 
element gives a-particles with two ranges. A scheme is given 
for the disintegration of radioactinium in which the disintegration 
process, a'—p—a—p, is assumed (cf. Meitner, A., 1921, ii, 293). 

W. E. G. 

Electrochemical Behaviour of Liquid Sodium Amalgams. 

Theodore W. Richards and James Bryant Conant (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 601—611).—A number of improvements 
are described in the electrol 3 rtic preparation and the subsequent 
manipulation of pure liquid sodium amalgam, as well as in the 
apparatus for the measurement of the E.M,F, of sodium amalgam 
concentration cells with aqueous electrolytes. The E.M,F. of 
many concentration cells of liquid sodium amalgam has been 
measured at 25°, and a few cells also at 15° and 35°. The deviations 
of these potentials from the simple concentration law were found 
to be greater in sodium amalgam than with any other mercurial 
solution hitherto investigated in detail. The heats of transference 
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of sodium from one amalgam to another calculated by the Helmholtz 
equation are found to be unusually large. J. F. S. 

Solid Thallium Amalgams and the Electrode Potential 
of Pure Thallium. Theodore W. Richards and Charles 
P. Smyth (J. Amer, Ghem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 624—546).—Pure 
thallium in compact form is definitely shown to possess at 
20 ® an electrode potential 2*1 millivolts higher than saturated 
thallium amalgam. When immersed in a iV^-solution of thallous- 
ions and connected with a normal calomel electrode, the total 
potential 0*6192 is indicated at 25°. The potential of pure thallium 
is not influenced by quenching the metal, which is so soft that no 
important strain can exist in it. a-Thallium is the only phase of 
the pure metal which is stable at ordinary temperatures. Finely 
divided electrolytic thallium sponge gives a potential 0*6 millivolt 
higher than the compact fused form. The difference is probably 
due to the fine state of division, and disappears' on long keeping. 
The difference of potential shown by p-thaUium, if it could exist 
• at ordinary temperatures, would probably be nearly three times 
as great. Solid thallium amalgams may be made having potentials 
anywhere between that of pure thallium and the 2-phase amalgam. 
As mercury is added, the potential decreases at first, then remains 
constant, between 4% and 10% of mercury, and later decreases 
again until at about 15% of mercury the liquid phase becomes 
permanent at 20°. Crystals of solid amalgam separated centri- 
fugally from the liquid containing more mercury showed as much 
as 20% of mercury, but some of this was undoubtedly adhering 
mother-liquor. The densities of solid thallium amalgams indicate an 
increase in volume of thallium on amalgamation. The correspond¬ 
ing curve shows a slight inflection at about 5% of mercury. The 
hardness of solid thallium amalgams increases with added mercury 
until about 5% is present, when it begins slowly to diminish. From 
these phenomena it is inferred that a-thallium dissolves mercury, 
increasing in hardness and volume up to about 5% of mercury. 
When more mercury is added, another solid phase of about the 
same hardness and volume, but containing more mercury, appears. 
These two phases appear to exist mixed together in equilibrium, 
over the range from about 5% of mercury to 10% at 20°. With 
more than about 10% of mercury the a-solid solution ceases to 
exist and the other phase continues to dissolve mercury in solid 
solution until it is saturated, with perhaps 15% of mercury. The 
other solid phase is probably a solid solution of mercury in P-thallium, 
which appears in definite crystalline form, making the amalgam 
friable after the admixture of a-thallium has been eliminated. 
P-Thallium can exist at ordinary temperatures only in the presence 
of much mercury, but it is always the form present in equilibrium 
with the liquid amalgam. Pure thallium melts at 303*5° and has 
a transition point at 235*3°. J. F. S. 

Electromotive Behaviour of Aluminium. Robert MtiLLER 
and Franz HOlzl (z, anorg. Ghent,, 1921, 121, 103—109).—The 
potential of aluminium and amalgamated aluminium has been 
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measured in solutions of aluminium chloride, potassium chloride, 
hydrochloric acid, and sodium hydroxide of various concentrations 
and in mixtures of hydrochloric acid and aluminium chloride of 
various concentrations. The values of the potential are found to 
be in qualitative agreement with the Nernst theory. It is shown, 
from a comparison of the potentials of pure and amalgamated 
aluufiinium in acid and alkaline electrolytes, to be probable that 
the activation by means of mercury and the apparent anomaly 
of the potential of pure aluminium is occasioned by a protecting 
layer of hydroxide. In concentrated hydrochloric acid (6’8 N), 
pure aluminium is more electropositive than the amalgam; cf. 
Dhar (ibid., 1921, 118, 75). J. F. S. 

Acidifying Action of Hydroxy-organic Compounds on 
Boric Acid and Molybdic Acid. E. Rimbach and P. Ley 

(Z. physikal. Ghent., 1922, 100, 393—407).—The authors have 
measured at 18° the hydrogen potential of solutions of boric acid, 
molybdic acid, glycollic acid, lactic acid, malic acid, citric acid, 
tartaric acid, propylene glycol, glycerol, mannitol, and dextrose ' 
and also mixtures of the two inorganic acids with various concen¬ 
trations of each of the organic compounds. The hydrogen-ion 
concentration has been calculated in each case, and the increase 
in hydrogen-ion concentration occasioned by the mixing. The 
results are represented by curves and tabulated. The increase 
in the acidity is attributed to complex formation in which the 
hydroxyl group is operative. In the case of boric acid, tartaric 
acid produces a much greater increase than the monohydroxy- 
acids, whilst in the mixtures of molybdic acid the reverse is the 
case. Similar results are obtained with the non-acidic hydroxy- 
compounds. With molybdic acid, glycerol increases the acidity 
most, whilst mannitol has a smaller action than propylene glycol, 
but with boric acid, mannitol and dextrose have the most pro¬ 
nounced action, whilst propylene glycol has a greater action than 
glycerol. J. F. S. 

Thermodynamic and Electrokinetic Potential Difierence 
at the Surface of Two Liquids. H. Fbeunblich and A. 
Gyemant (Z. physikal. Ghent., 1922, 100, 182—196).—The thermo¬ 
dynamic potential, c, and the electrokinetic potential, f, of the 
liquids phenol, guaiacol, benzonitrile, and aniline against aqueous 
solutions of a number of electrolytes have been measured. The 
€-potential was measured by Beutner’s method and the ^-potential 
determined from the microscopic observations on the velocity of 
kataphoresis of the liquid drops. The two potentials are shown 
to be very largely independent of one another, a fact in keeping 
with the views of Freundlich (Kolloid Z., 1921, 28, 240). The 
negatively charged drops are generally discharged and recharged 
oppositely by the kations, particularly strongly by multivalent 
kations such as calcium and aluminium, whereas such an effect 
does not occur in connexion with the €-potential. A certain simil¬ 
arity of action is observed in the case of some organic ions; the 
kations of basic dyes and the alkaJoids have a positive effect on 
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both potentials, whilst the anions of organic acids have a negative 
action. Exceptions and great variations in the dimensions of the 
action are, however, to be observed. The regularities previously 
published (loc, cit.) are confirmed. The partition relationship of 
the ions is determinative of the c-potential, the organic liquid 
phase being more strongly positive or negative the more soluble 
the kation or anion is in the liquid. In the case of the ^-potential, 
the adsorption and valency of the kations are responsible for the 
discharge and positive recharging of the drops; thus, for example, 
the kations of the basic dyes and the multivalent kations have a 
particularly strong action. All four liquids are negatively charged 
towards water in respect of their ^-potential, even aniline, despite 
its strongly basic character. J. F. S. 

Measurement of Overvoltage. Herman V. Tartar and 
Harmon E. Keyes (J. Amer. Chem, 8oc,, 1922,44, 557—567).—The 
conclusions of earlier investigators that overvoltage increases with 
time and current density and varies with the nature of the electrode 
surface have been confirmed. A comparison, based on the trans¬ 
ition point for hydrogen-zinc deposition from solutions containing 
sulphuric acid and zinc sulphate, has been made by the two methods 
used for overvoltage measurement. The data obtained show that 
the commutator method gives erroneous results; when gas is 
being evolved at the experimental electrode, the error is large 
and varies with the speed of rotation of the commutator. The 
direct method has been found to give more consistent results and 
to be the more accurate method; the criticism that it is subject 
to variation due to electrode spacing and size and shape of the 
containing vessel is shown to be invalid. The existence of an 
appreciable transfer resistance at the surface .of the electrodes 
examined is doubtful. While gas is being evolved, it is evidently 
not of the magnitude which has been stated. Evidence is advanced 
which indicates that the ordinary hydrogen overvoltage tables, 
obtained by using pure acid solutions as electrolyte, do not show 
the current densities necessary for the deposition from acid solutions 
of metals having a greater E.M.F. than hydrogen. J. F. S. 

Low*voltage Standard Cells. J. Oblata (Proc. Phys. Math, 
Soc, Japan, 1921, [iii], 3, 136—149; cf. ibid,, 1921, [iii], 3, 64).— 
The properties of various cell combinations were studied in order 
to obtain a satisfactory low-voltage standard. The following two 
were the most reproducible and constant: Cd amalgam | Cdig 1 Pbig | Pb 
amalgam, and Cd amalgam (10%) | CdS 04 , 8 / 3 H 20 1 Cd amalgam 
(dilute). The E.M.F, of the former is 0*09838 at 20'’ and that 
of the latter is of the order of 0*01 volt, giving different values accord¬ 
ing to the concentration of the dilute amalgam. The temperature 
coefficients were determined between 15® and 30®. The heats of 
formation of cadmium chloride, iodide, and bromide were computed 
by applying the Gibbs-Helmholz equation. They were found to 
be 94090, 49340, and 74700 cals., respectively. 

Chemical Abstracts, 
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Modifications of Kohlrausch's Method for the Measure¬ 
ment of the Conductivity of Electrol]rtes. Marcel Abbibat 
(Bull, Soc, chim,^ 1922, iv, 31, 241—245).—^The ordinary telephone 
receiver used for determining the zero point on the Wheatstone 
bridge is replaced by a galvanometer. In order to permit of this, 
the current passing through the galvanometer is converted from 
alternating to direct by means of a thermionic valve. The arrange¬ 
ment of the apparatus is sketched. To make the readings still 
more exact, an amplifier may be used. W. G. 

Questions Relating to the Constitution and Function of 
Electrolytes. W. JNSdelung (Annaleriy 1922, 427, 35-109).— 
A theoretical enquiry into the constitutional causes which deter¬ 
mine the formation and stability of electrically charged atomic 
aggregates (ions) in crystals and in solution. The form of the paper 
does not admit of satisfactory abstraction, and the original should 
be consulted in order to obtain a just appreciation of the compre¬ 
hensive character of the author’s views. 

Hantzsch’s theory of i/^-isomerism is discussed and extended. 
The cyanogen compounds described in the preceding paper (cf. 
this vol., i, 438) are i/^-acids in their non-ionisable forms, and 
true acids in the forms corresponding with their salts: disodium 
cyanamide is Na'NICIN'Na, sodium dicyanamide is Na*N;c;N*CN, 
and sodium cyanoform is Na*N;CIC(CN) 2 . Corresponding with 
i/r-acids and i/^-bases, a class of j/^-salts can be recognised as falling 
within the same view of i/^-isomerism. Aluminium and stannic 
chlorides are not ionised as such; they are therefore ip-salts. In 
general, the univalent and some bivalent metals tend to form 
salts, whilst most of the ter- and quadri-valent metals form i/^-salts. 
The sodium comp 9 und of acetyl acetone is an electrolyte and non¬ 
volatile, like sodium chloride, whilst the aluminium derivative is a 
non-electrolyte and is volatile, like aluminium chloride: both the 
sodium compounds are salts, and both the aluminium compounds 
i/r-salts. In order to form ions, the ter- and quadri-valent metals 
have to combine with other ions or molecules to form centrically 
orientated complexes: [Fe(H 20 ) 6 ]*’*, [Fe(CN)e]'", [Cr(NHo)fi]’**, 
[SnCle]". 

Ionisation therefore is largely a matter of the formation of 
centrically orientated complexes. In acids, it is assisted by the 
accumulation of a number of electro-negative peripheral groups 
around the nuclear atoms, for example, [Fe(CN)e]"' [SnCl^]". 

In bases, the accumulation of hydrogen atoms either as such, as 
amino- or hydroxyl-groups, or as water or ammonia molecules, 
has a similar effect; cf.‘[NH 4 ]*, [PH 4 ]*, [Cr(NH 3 ) 0 ]***, etc. Even 
carbon may become the central atom of an ion if sufficiently loaded 
with electrically powerful groups; the ion of guanidine is repre¬ 
sented by the formula [C(NH 2 ) 3 ]*, which expresses its strongly 
basic character much better than the customary formula based 
on the integral valencies of the organic chemist. tert.-Butyl iodide, 
( 0113 ) 301 , is better termed trimethylcarbonium iodide, as it is 
ionisM in solution in liquid sulphur dioxide, a remarkable instance 
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of the tendency of a large accumulation of hydrogen atoms to 
promote ion-formation; the ions [€( 0113 ) 3 ]*, [C(NH 2 ) 3 ]*, and 
[CO 3 ]" are strictly analogous. 

Apparently simple ions, H*, OH', NO 3 ' are subject to the same 
laws regarding the tendency to centric orientation and the influence 
of the peripheral groups. Hydrogen- and hydroxyl-ions are 
invariably combined with at least one molecule of water : [OH 3 ]*, 
[H( 0 H) 2 ]', and often with more. By assuming a further degree 
of hydration, chains may be produced which are strongly reminiscent 

H H 

of the structure of the crystalline compound • i i . 

H 0 H“" 0 H— 

The electrical influence of peripheral groups is often felt, not 
only in the circumjacent atoms, but also in more remote parts of 
the molecule. This phenomenon is termed induction; it is fully 
discussed and illustrated by many examples in the original paper. 

C. K. I. 

[Theory of Strong Electrolytes.] Svante Arrhenius 
(Z. phyaikal. Chem.^ 1922, 100, 9—35).—^A theoretical paper in 
which the author discusses the theory of strong electrolytes as put 
forward by Ghosh (T., 1918, 117, 449, 627, 707; 1920, 117, 823, 
1390; this vol., ii, 125). The various calculations made by Ghosh 
in connexion with the dissociation of strong electrolytes and the 
mqre complete calculations of Partington (A., 1920, ii, 151) are 
considered, and in connexion with those of the former author it is 
shown that they arc not always consistent, nor have they always 
the deep significance which Ghosh places on them. For example, 
in a comparison of the Arrhenius formula, ^=l + (?^—l)a, with 
Ghosh’s formula, i= 7 i(l+^logtf a), calculations are put forward by 
Ghosh which indicate the superiority of the second formula. The 
present author points out that in obtaining values from the second 
formula values which had been corrected for viscosity are used in 
the case of salts of the potassium chloride type, but not for those 
of the calcium chloride type, whilst with the former formula no 
correction was applied anywhere. The author concludes that 
could the Ghosh hypothesis be applied it would be a distinct advance 
on the previous hypotheses, but, unfortunately, it cannot be applied 
without great modifications. J. P. S. 

The Curves of Non-ameous Solutions of Binary 
Electrolytes. P. Walden (Z. phyaikah Chem.y 1922, 100, 512— 
531).—A theoretical paper in which the influence of the viscosity, 
dielectric constant, and mobility on the form of the X-F curves is 
discussed. J. F. S. 

Dissociation and Hydrolysis Equilibria in Solutions of 
Salts of Carbonic and Boric Acids. Heinrich Menzel (Z. 
phyaikal. CJiem,, 1922, 100, 276—317).—From electrometric measure¬ 
ments of mixtures of sodium carbonate and hydrogen carbonate 
in various concentrations at 18°, the second dii^ociation constant 
of carbonic acid has been determined and the value lO"*^ 

found, which agrees well with the value found by Auerbach and 
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Pick (Arbt, Kais, Gesuvdh., 1911, 38, 2). The hydrolysis of sodium 
carbonate has been calculated from the results, and the following 
values are recorded: 0*2il[f, 1*12%, 0*lif, 1*76%, O’OSitf, 3*0%, 
0-02if, 5*5%, 0*01if, 8*3%, and 0‘005if, 10*65%. The dissociation 
constant for boric acid has been determined at 18° by E.M,F, 
measurements of solutions of borax and sodium metaborate, and 
the value xl0~^^ obtained. This value is much smaller 

than that recorded by Walker (T., 1900, 77, 17), but is in keeping 
with the values recorded by Lundberg and Lunden at other tern 
peratures. Concentrated solutions of borax and metaborate show, 
in consequence of the formation of polyborate ions, a somewhat 
stronger alkalinity than would be expected from the dissociation 
and hydrolysis. The degree of hydrolysis of sodium metaborate 
has been determined, and the following values have been obtained : 
0*4J!f, 0*50%; 0*2if, 0*57%; 0*Uf, 0*76%; 0‘04if, 1*22%; 
0*02Jlf, 1*7%, and 0*01 Jlf, 2*3%. The equilibrium sodium carbonate 
+borax metaborate+bicarbonate has been experimentally ex¬ 
amined in dilute solutions, and also in two cases for concentrated 
solutions whore the polyborate formation was taken into account. 

J. F. S. 

Calculation of the Second Dissociation Constant of Dibasic 
Acids from the Hydrogen-ion Concentration. Mabcel 
Duboux (J. Chim. physique, 1921, 19, 179—187).—Two methods 
are given for calculating the second degree of dissociation of dibasic 
acids, which are applicable to solutions containing 0*01—0*005 
gram-mol. per litre. At these concentrations, the determination 
of the hydrogen-ion concentration presents no difficulties. It is 
shown that Noyes’s formula can be rigorously applied only to 
solutions less concentrated than 0*001 gram-mol./litre. Making 
use of known hydrogen-ion concentrations, the following values 
have been calculated: tartaric acid, iL2=32xlO“® at 25°, 

28*4 xl0~® at 76°; malic acid, iC2=4’lXlO“® at 100°; succinic 
acid, i:2=2*5xl0-« at 25°, and ^2=1*5x10“^ at 100°. J. F. S. 

Behaviour of the Photo-haloids in a Direct Electric Current. 

C. Tubandt and Gebhabd Eschbnhagen (Z. physikal, Chem., 
1922, 100, 489—501).—The effect of passing a direct electric 
current through photo-haloids has been investigated. It is shown 
that both the sjmthetic photo-haloids and those which have been 
formed by the action of light are simple electrolytic conductors; 
the presence of colloidal metals, whether adsorbed or mechanically 
mixed, does not affect the character of the electrical conductivity. 
Metallic silver may be separated electrolytically from strongly 
illuminated dry silver chloride, and also from synthetic photo¬ 
chlorides and bromides, but not from photo-iodides even when 
these are mixed with large quantities of colloidal silver. The 
colloidal silver in synthetic photo-haloids and also that in illuminated 
silver haloids is unaffected by a direct current, but the silver-ions, 
as in the case of pure silver haloids, wander uninfluenced by the 
silver particles toward the electrode; a displacement of the silver 
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particles is not observed even when the current is allowed to flow 
for prolonged periods. J. F. S. 

Cathodic Deposits from Mixed Solutions of Two Simple 
Metallic Salts. Walther Hildebbandt Creutzfeldt (Z. 
anorg, Chem., 1921, 121, 25—52).—^Mixtures of salts of the follow¬ 
ing pairs of metals, copper-cadmium, copper-lead, copper-iron, 
silver-copper, silver-cadmium, and silver-zinc, have been electro¬ 
lysed by various currents and voltages and binary, fine-grained, 
crystalline deposits obtained. It is shown that the composition 
of the deposit changes continuously with the current density and 
the composition of the mixture. By changing these factors, a 
series of mixed crystals may be deposited which varies from one 
pure constituent to the other constituent. Measurements of the 
E.M.F. of the deposit show that they are readily oxidised, and 
when placed in water they lose the more electroppsitive constituent 
in a few hours. In order that a deposit of a given concentration 
should be obtained, it is necessary that the current density should 
be increased with increasing metal concentration in the solution. 
A more vigorous agitation of the solution acts in the same sense 
as an increased current density, whilst an increased temperature 
acts in the opposite sense. The dependence of the E.M.F. of 
the deposit on the composition is considered in connexion with 
Tammann’s theory. The partition of both atom types in the 
electrolytic deposit is not the normal one observed in mixed crystals 
from molten mixtures, but a completely unordered one. The 
probability for the unprotected atoms of the electropositive metal 
is given by . g+ . . ., in which p is the 

molecular fraction of the less electropositive metal, g that of the 
electropositive metal, and s—1 the number of atoms of the less 
electropositive metal necessary to protect one atom of the more 
electropositive metal from the action of reagents. The fraction 
a of the unprotected atoms of the more electropositive metal is 
given by the equation (x=(q~2w)lq. The E.M.F. is assumed to 
be proportional to the number of unprotected atoms. It is shown 
that the potential-composition curve is determined by a whole 
number s. Four copper atoms are necessary to protect a single 
cadmium or lead atom, seven silver atoms are required for a single 
copper atom, and twenty-two copper atoms are necessary to protect 
a single iron atom. J. F. S. 

Determination of the Specific Heat of Solid Substances 
by the Adiabatic Electrical Method. Ernst Cohen and 
A. L. Th. Moesveld (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 151—158).— 
The specific heat of cadmium sulphate has been determined by an 
adiabatic electrical method previously described (this voL, ii, 156). 
The calorimeter liquid used was bromoform (specific heat 0*1241) 
and three determinations, using 823 and 676*5 grams respectively of 
CdS 04 , 8 / 3 H 20 , were carried out. The value 0*200 between 17® 
and 21® was obtained, which agrees well with 0*2008 found by 
Cohen, Kruisheer, and Moesveld (A., 1921, ii, 156). It is shown 
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that the values found by Holsboer (0 2225) (A., 1901, ii, 226) and 
by Seibert, Hulett, and Taylor (A., 1917, ii, 231) are untrustworthy. 

J, F. S. 

Determination of the Higher Point of Inversion of the 
Specific Heat of the Saturated Vapour of Benzene. G. Bruhat 
and A. Dblayoue (CompL rend.y 1922, 174, 937—939).—Using 
a Cailletet apparatus with the tube jacketed with glycerol electric¬ 
ally heated, the authors have determined the two points of inversion 
of the specific heat of the saturated vapour of benzene. The values 
obtained are 122° and 258° respectively. From a theoretical 
study of the specific heat of the saturated vapoim of benzene, using 
the characteristic equation for benzene, they obtain the values 
121° and 254°. W. G. 

Specific Heats. II. M. Padoa (Oazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 25— 
29; cf. this vol., ii, 27).—The views expressed in the former paper 
lead to the conclusion that the low specific heats of elements 
deviating markedly from Dulong and Petit’s law are due to the 
high number of valencies used by the atoms to ensure the stability 
of the crystalline edifice and to the exceptional energy of the 
corresponding linkings. Thus, if it were possible to separate 
the atoms of the abnormal element to such an extent that, although 
participating in the formation of the crystalline network, such 
atoms were no longer able to exert mutually disturbing actions, 
their specific heats should increase to the values exhibited by the 
other elements. Such a condition should be attained in solid 
solutions of an element of abnormal specific heat in excess of 
another of normal specific heat. Experimental confirmation of 
these views is furnished by measurements of the specific heats 
of silicon-iron and sulphur-selenium mixtures. In the former 
case, the atomic heat of silicon is 4*74—4’83 in alloys containing 
95—50% of silicon, whilst the values for 33*6 (FeSi), 14 and 10% 
of silicon are, respectively, 5*27, 6’04, and 6*42. Heating of the 
10% silicon mixture at above 1000°, followed by rapid cooling, 
fails to alter the specific heat. In sulphur-selenium mixtures 
containing 4, 9, 28*77, 90*35 (rhombic), and 90*35 (monoclinic)% 
of sulphur, the values of the atomic heat of sulphur are respectively 
7*03, 6*00, 5*87, 6*50, and 5*78. T. H. P. 

Method of Formation of the Atoms in Carbon Compoiindss 

Hans Beutlbr (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1921, 121, 67).—In a previous 
paper (this vol., ii, 259) it was shown that the lattice energy of 
carbon compounds alternated from member to member. This 
fact was deduced from the behaviour of the melting point and 
the heat of combustion of the homologues of aliphatic series. It is 
now pointed out that the recent work of Becker and Janke (this 
vol., ii, 128) experimentally confirms the author’s hypothesis, since 
this work shows that the even members of the monocarboxylic 
aliphatic acids crystallise in the hexagonal and the odd members 
in the tetragonal system. J, F, S. 
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Moment of Inertia and Structure of the Carbon Dioxide 
Molecule. A. Euckbn {Z. physilcal, Chem,, 1922, 100, 159— 
170).—theoretical paper in which the moment of inertia of the 
carbon dioxide molecule and its structure are considered. It is 
shown to be probable that in the molecule of carbon dioxide the 
carbon atom is situated practically on the line which joins the 
two oxygen atoms and performs small elastic circular vibrations 
round these atoms. The moment of inertia vertical to the line 
joining the oxygen atoms has the value 50x10“^ cm^. gram, and 
the mutual distance of the oxygen atoms 2*0xl0~® cm. Carbon 
dioxide and presumably sulphur dioxide are to be treated thermally 
as diatomic gases; on this basis the chemical constant i for carbon 
dioxide has the value 0*80, and the molecular heat at high tem¬ 
peratures, in consequence of the linear vibration of the oxygen 
atoms and the circular vibrations of the carbon atom, approaches 
the limiting value C'poo==6/2i?+4/2^+4/2R=13/2i?. J. F. S. 

Some Relationships between the Critical Temperature 
and the Melting and Boiling Points. Mattbice Pbud’homme 
(J. Chim. physique, 1921, 19, 188—189).—The following two 
relationships are found to hold for the critical temperature (T,.), 
the freezing point (TM, and the boiling point (T^) of members of 
the zero group: T-^{Tc--T^ITf(Tc--TA=^\-^€, where c is a 

fraction having a mean value 0*05, and Ti)(l+€') where 

c' has very nearly the same value as €. These formulae hold for 
other substances and have been confirmed in sixty different cases. 

J. F. S. 

Factors Determining the Hygroscopic Properties of Soluble 
Substances. I. Vapour Pressures of Saturated Solutions. 

Graham Edgar and W. 0. Swan (J. Amer. Ghent, Soc,, 1922, 44, 
570—577).—^The vapour pressures of saturated aqueous solutions of 
potassium chloride, potassium nitrate, ammonium chloride, ammon¬ 
ium sulphate, ammonium nitrate, ammonium dihydrogen ortho¬ 
phosphate, sodium nitrate, carbamide, and a mixture of ammonium 
chloride and potassium nitrate have been measured at temperatures 
between 20® and 30®. The relationship of the vapour pressures 
of saturated aqueous solutions to the hygroscopic properties of 
soluble substances is discussed. The theory relating the vapour 
pressure of a saturated solution to the temperature and solubility 
is considered, and on the basis of the Clausius-Clapeyron equation 
and van’t Hoff’s equation the expression logePi-“loggP 2 “^(^ 2 “”^i)~“ 
Qi/jB(1/Ti— l/Tg) is deduced. This equation gives calculated 
vapour pressures which are in good agreement with those found. 

J. F. S. 

The 25®-l80therms of the Systems Magnesium Nitrate- 
Sodium Nitrate-Water and Magnesium Sulphate-Magnesium 
Nitrate-Water. Douglas Norman Jackman and Agnes 
Browne (T., 1922,121, 694—697). 
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Heat of Formation of Compounds of Metallic Magnesium 
with Metallic Zinc, Cadmium, Aluminium, and Calcium. 

Wilhelm Biltz and Georg Hohorst (Z, anorg. Chem., 1921, 121, 
1—^21).—The heat of formation of the intermetallic compounds 
of magnesium with zinc, cadmium, aluminium, and calcium has 
been calculated from a series of determinations of the heat of 
solution of the individual metals and the compounds in hydro¬ 
chloric acid of various concentrations. The metals were used in 
the form of fine powders or thin foil, and the solution was hastened 
by the use of small quantities (about 8 mg.) of a platinum catalyst. 
The following values of the molecular heat of solution in HCljSHgO 
at 18° are recorded: magnesium, 1131 Cal.; zinc, 33*55 Cal.; 
aluminium, 125*1 Cal.; calcium, 130*1 Cal.; cadmium, 19*77 Cal.; 
MgZng, 167*6 Cal.; MgCd, 123*7 Cal.; Mg 4 Al 3 , 779 Cal.; and 
Mg 4 Ca 3 , 800 Cal. The difference between the sum of the heats 
of solution of the constituent metals and that of the compounds 
gives the heat of formation of the compounds from the solid metals 
thus: Mg+2Zn=MgZn2+12*6 Cal.; Mg+Cd=MgCd+9*2 Cal.; 
4Mg+3Al==Mg4Al3+49 "Cal.; and 4Mg+3Ca=Mg4Ca3+43 Cal. 
The densities of the compounds and that of calcium have been 
determined and the following values of df obtained, MgZng, 5*126; 
MgCd, 5*383; Mg 4 Al 3 , 2*151; Mg 4 Ca 3 , 1*701; Ca, 1*542. The 
molecular volumes are calculated and compared with the sum of 
the atomic volumes, and it is shown that in all cases the compound 
is formed with a contraction in volume. J. F. S. 

Heat of Reaction of Oxygen with Haemoglobin. Edward 
F. Adolph and Lawrence J. Henderson (J. Biol Chem., 1922, 
50, 463—490).—Estimations of the heats of reaction of oxygen 
and carbon monoxide with hsemoglobin at 22° gave average values 
of 6,950 and 14,700 cal., respectively. The individual values, 
however, showed large variations, the extreme values for oxygen 
being 1,500 and 10,900 cal. and those for carbon monoxide 8,300 
and 25,200 cal., although the same apparatus gave consistent 
results when used for inorganic reactions. The authors conclude 
from their own results and from those of others that K and Q for 
oxyhscmoglobin are not related by the van’t Hoff isochore, and 
discuss various factors which may account for this. E. S. 

Adhesion Forces in Solutions. II. Adhesion Series. 

Nikolai vSchilov, Nad. Bulygina, Nik. Zerevtinov, Lidie 
Lbpin, Olga Michajlova, Mich. Dubinin, Serg. Wosnessenski, 
Agness Ivanitzkaja, Lidie Orlova, and Joh. Saslavsky (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 425—462; cf. A., 1920, ii, 591).—In 
an earlier paper (Zoc. cit.) it was shown that the adsorption of a 
series of salts of the same anion by charcoal increases with increas¬ 
ing valency of the kation; such a series is termed “ convalent.” 
A series of acids imder the same treatment gave decreased adsorp¬ 
tion with increasing valency of the anion; such a series is termed 
“ antivalent.” A series where the univalent ions come at one 
end, the bivalent at the other, and the tervalent between or irregu- 
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larly among the nni- and bi-valent ions is termed a mixed series. 
A number of adsorption experiments have been carried out on 
the adsorption of electrolytes by alumina, ferric oxide, manganese 
dioxide, peat, wool, and finely divided metals. The results show 
in the case of alumina that the adsorption series for acids and for 
copper salts are both convalent, with ferric oxide and acids the 
adsorption series is also convalent; manganese dioxide, acids, and 
copper salts all give convalent series. Peat gives an antivalent 
adsorption series with acids. In the case of finely divided metals, 
the adsorption of copper salts by tungsten and antimony is anti¬ 
valent but by nickel salts convalent. The work with finely-divided 
metals was rendered difficult owing to chemical action occurring 
between the two phases; it is shown that an adsorption always 
precedes a chemical action. Thus iron powder was kept in con¬ 
tact with silver nitrate and it was found that for one hundred 
and fifty minutes silver was removed from solution to the extent 
of 3—8% without iron passing into solution, but once the chemical 
action commenced it proceeded very rapidly to completion. The 
adsorption of a series of chlorides by wool is convalent. Coagul¬ 
ation series have been investigated for the action of elcctrol 3 rtes 
on mastic sols, colloidal ferric hydroxide, arsenic sulphide, antimony 
sulphide, manganese dioxide, and for suspensions of charcoal in 
alkalis, and in tannic acid, and iron oxide in A''/50-hydrochloric 
acid. The coagulation series of mastic sols is antivalent for acids 
and for copper salts, but for sulphates it is convalent, although the 
hydrogen-ion falls among the multivalent ions. The nitrates and 
chlorides both formed mixed series. With positively charged 
ferric hydroxide sols, the anion series is convalent, in the case of 
the acids, copper salts, and potassium salts, whilst the kations 
all formed mixed series. Arsenic sulphide and antimony sulphide 
both give an antivalent series for the anions and a convalent series 
for the kations, whilst manganese dioxide gives an antivalent 
series for anions and a mixed series for kations. The electrode 
potential of metals in acids has been divided into similar series, 
and from the measurements of Ostwald (ibid., 1887, i, 583) it is 
shown that zinc, cadmium, tin, lead, iron, and antimony give 
convalent series, mercury and copper antivalent series, and silver 
and bismuth mixed series. From the work of other investigators 
it is shown that the infiuence of anions on the solubility, com¬ 
pressibility of solutions, and the abnormal elevation of the boiling 
point is convalent, whilst the influence of anions in acid solution 
on the rate of hydrolysis of esters is antivalent, but in alkaline 
solution convalent. A calculation of the molecular contraction 
in the formation of solid chlorides and sulphates gives rise in both 
cases to convalent series. The experimental results are discussed, 
and it is shown that the series is due to the processes being con¬ 
trolled by molecular forces rather than by ionic forces. Such 
molecular forces are termed “ cohesion forces where similar 
molecules are concerned, and “ adhesion forces where dissimilar 
molecules participate. J. F. S. 
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Validity of the Laws of the Internal Friction of Liquids. 

W. Hbrz (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1921, 121, 95—98).—A theoretical 
paper in which the author examines the formulae put forward 
by Bingham and Harrison (A., 1918, ii, 382) and Batschinski (A., 
1913, ii, 928) to represent the fluidity of the benzene haloids. 
Extrapolating to the absolute zero leads to negative values for 
the fluidity, and from this the author concludes that the fluidity 
is not a strict linear function of either the temperature or the 
speciflc volume. J. F. S. 

The Viscosities of some Hydrocarbons. G. Chavanne and 
(Mlle) H. van Risseghem {Bull Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 87— 
94; cf. Bartoli and Stracciati, A., 1886, 215; also Thorpe and 
Rodger, T., 1897, 360).—Viscosity measurements of some hydro¬ 
carbons lead to the following conclusions : Viscosity increases 
directly with the number of side chains, for example, 2 : 2 : 3 : 3- 
tetramethylbutane is a solid; high viscosity is thus conditioned 
by the presence of tertiary butyl groups, which also determine 
high melting and low boiling points. Cyclic compounds have 
greater viscosity than the corresponding aliphatic compounds, but 
in this case the introduction of a methyl group diminishes viscosity; 
this is also the case with polymethylenes, the viscosities of which 
are considerably greater than those of the corresponding aromatic 
substances. H. J. E. 

Thermal Evolution of Gases Absorbed by Charcoals and 
Carbonised Lignites. Stuart McLean (Trans, Roy, Soc. 
Canada, 1921, 15, iii, 73—84).—^An investigation of the heat 
developed when air, oxygen, nitrogen, or carbon dioxide is absorbed 
by wood or cocoanut charcoal, or lignite carbonised at various 
temperatures between 350° and 550°. Oxygen develops the 
greatest amount of heat per unit volume of gas adsorbed. During 
the adsorption, both carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide are 
formed. The greatest evolution of heat per unit mass of adsorbent 
occurs with carbon dioxide. The thermal effect for air is much 
smaller than for oxygen, and less carbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide are produced. In the case of oxygen adsorption, the 
amount of gas adsorbed diminishes until a constant value is attained 
on repeating the experiment. The same holds for the heat developed 
per unit mass of adsorbent. The heat developed by the adsorption 
of carbon dioxide is not accounted for by the latent heat of evapor¬ 
ation. The coarse kinds of charcoal adsorb more oxygen and 
form carbon dioxide more readily than other kinds. J. S. G. T. 

Influence of the Hydrogen-ion Concentration on the Per¬ 
meability of Dead Membranes, on Adsorption by Protein 
Sols, and on the Metabolism of Cells and Tissues. Albrecht 
Bethe (Biochem, Z,, 1922, 127, 18—33).—The diffusion of acid 
dyes through parchment is accelerated in acid solution and depressed 
in alkaline solution, whilst the reverse is true for basic dyes. If 
the dyes are allowed to diffuse into a protein solution, for instance, 
milk, gelatin, or serum, there is preferential distribution of the 
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dye in the protein solution if the acid dye is dissolved in acid 
solution and the basic dye in alkaline solution. The process can 
then be reversed by ad^tion of alkali or acid. The analogy is 
extended to vital staining, where the hydrogen-ion concentration 
is assumed to play an essential role. H. K. 

Substantive Cotton Dyeing. Rudolf Auerbach {Kolloid 
Z., 1922, 30, 166—168).—The influence of various salts on the 
dyeing of cotton by substantive dyes was investigated. In each 
case an optimum concentration of the salt was found, and this 
was almost inversely proportional to its precipitating power on 
the colloid systems. The amount of dye taken up by the threads 
also decreases with increasing precipitating power of the salt. 
The strong mineral acids do not follow the same rule, no optimum 
concentration being found. W. T. 

Pressure of Oxygen in Equilibrium with. Silver Oxide. 

Frederick G. Keyes and H. Hara (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 479—485).—The equilibrium pressure of oxygen over silver 
and silver oxide has been measured up to about 800°; the present 
results confirm and extend the previously published results of 
Lewis (Z. physikah Chem., 1906, 55, 449). The following equation, 
ordinarily derived by the use of the perfect gas law and by assuming 
the heat constant, is found empirically to represent the data 
exactly : logp == —2859/r + 6*2853, where the pressure is in 
atmospheres, and the temperature in degrees absolute. The 
Nernst heat theorem as given by Pollitzer to fit the data of Lewis 
entirely fails to represent the present data. Neglecting only the 
difference in the coefficient of expansion between silver and silver 
oxide, the following equation is derived from the Clausius equation 
for the external heat of the reaction, in calories per molecule of 
oxygen, Q=6582(v—20*7)p/T, where v calculated from the equation 
of state of oxygen is given in c.c./mol. The value for the internal 
heat at 25°, calculated with the aid of Kopp’s rule, is 12642 cal., 
in agreement with the mean of the measurements and computations 
(12640) considered by Lewis. The internal heats, although they 
pass through a minimum at about 400—500°, increase again with 
rising temperature. The analogy between this chemical reaction 
and a simple evaporation, therefore, breaks down, since no sign 
is shown of a critical point, with the heat equal to zero, although 
Av appears to be diminishing progressively. J. F. S. 

A Simple DialyBer. A. Gutbier and A. Mayer (Z. anorg, 
Chem.y 1922, 121, 215—216).—^A simple and efficient dialyser 
can be constructed as follows. A polished ring of wood, bone, 
or horn is grooved on the outer side, a piece of parchment paper 
is well soaked in distilled water and then folded over a test-tube 
or beaker (according to the size of dialyser required) to form a 
kind of bag, the glass vessel is then removed and the parchment 
bag tied around the ring. If necessary (for sensitive systems), 
in place of ♦the ring a disk of the same material with a groove along 
its edge and a hole in the plate to fill and empty the bag can be 
used. W. T. 
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Temperature Dependence of the Solubility, the Activity, 
and Osmotic Coefficients of Salts. J. N. Br6nstbd ( Z . 
physikal Ghem., 1922, 100 , 139—160).—FormulsB are developed, 
to represent the dependence of the activity and osmotic coefficients 
on the temperature. These have the form SlogJ^/ST—ac/JRT^ and 
8<j5)/ST=ac/2i?T2, in which / is the activity coefficient and ^ the 
osmotic coefficient, c the concentration, and a=8i7i/Sc. In the 
case of potassium chloride in O-liV-potassium chloride the value 
Slog,//8T is calculated to 0*000092 and S(;>/ST=0*000046. Further 
formulae are developed for the dependence on temperature of the 
solubility of sparingly soluble salts in pure water and in salt 
solutions. These formulae have been verified by means of solubffity 
determinations of p-cobalt croceonitrate in water, ^/10-sodium 
nitrate, and potassium nitrate at various temperatures. J. F. S. 

Physical Chemistry of Lipoids. Diffusion of Methylene- 
blue through Orgainic Solvents. S. Loewe {BiocJiem. Z., 
1922, 127, 231—240; cf. A., 1912, ii, 741, 742).—The author has 
examined qualitatively the distribution and diffusion of methylene- 
blue from a gelatin gel in one limb of an inverted Y-shaped apparatus 
through a supernatant organic solvent (carbon tetrachloride, 
benzene, toluene, ether), containing in solution one of a great 
variety of substances belonging to the groups of plant resins, 
wool-fat and its products, and various lipoids, into a gelatin gel 
in the other limb. With a few exceptions, the amount of methylene- 
blue taken up from the gelatin gel by the organic solvent and its 
dissolved substance and by the pure gelatin gel is small. H. K. 

Electrical Charges of Colloidal Particles and Anomedous 
Osmosis. Jacques Loeb {J. Oen. Physiol., 1922, 4, 463—486).— 
In a system consisting of water and salt solution separated by a 
collodion-gelatin membrane, the whole being on the acid side 
of the isoelectric point of the membrane, the transport curve of 
water to salt solution shows a rise up to a concentration of the 
salt of illf/32, then a fall up to a concentration of Af/4, and sub¬ 
sequently a continuous rise. The preliminary rise is the greater 
the greater the valency of the kation. On the alkaline side of the 
isoelectric point, curves of a similar nature are obtained, but in 
this case it is the valency of the anion which influences the pre¬ 
liminary rise. 

The fluctuations in those curves (“ anomalous osmosis ”) are 
explained as due to the effect of the salts on the potential difference 
across the membrane and on the potential difference between the 
solution in the pores of the membrane and the membrane itself. 

Both these effects should disappear when the whole system is 
at the isoelectric point of the membrane; and it is, in fact, found, 
under these conditions, that sohitions of salts composed of uni- and 
bi-valent ions behave like sucrose solutions. Salts containing 
ter- or quadri-valent kations or quadrivalent anions still behave 
anomalously, probably owing to the fact that the isoelectric gelatin 
forms loose compounds with the multivalent ions, thus setting up 
a potential difference between itself and the solution. C, R. H. 
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An Optical Method for the Determination of the Reciprocal 
Solubility of Slightly Miscible Liquids. C. CnfiNEVEATJ 
(Coinpt, rend., 1922, 174, 815—817).—The process employed 
consists in using the method of autocollimation, whilst maMng it 
differential. The refractive indices of the liquid considered as 
the solvent and of the solution are measured in a specially con¬ 
structed prism divided into two cells. A formula is given by means 
of which, from the readings taken, it is possible to calculate the 
solubility of the one liquid in the other. The results obtained are 
in very close agreement with those obtained by gravimetric methods. 

W. G. 

Application of the Electron Theory of Chemistry to Solids. 

(Sm) J. J. Thomson (Phil Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 721—757; cf. 
A., 1921, ii, 252).—^The part played by electrons in determining 
the structure of solids is considered. Each kind, of atom is asso¬ 
ciated with a definite number of electrons with which it holds 
other atoms in chemical combination. The simplest case is that 
of a chemical element. In the crystalhne state each unit cell 
will contain one atom and a definite number of electrons; one 
for a univalent atom, two for a bivalent atom, and so on. The 
arrangement of the electrons in the unit cell determines the shape 
of the cell and the crystalline structure. Possible unit cells are 
Umited to (1) Parallelepipeda; (2) Hexagonal prisms; (3) Rhombic 
Dodecahedra; (4) Cubo-octahcdra. 

The univalent element gives the simplest type of cell. The 
atom is situated at the centre of a parallelepipedon (or cube) with 
an electron at each corner and each electron held in common by the 
atoms in eight such parallelepipeda. For a bivalent element the 
electrons may be arranged at the corners of an hexagonal prism 
or in cubes with additional electrons at the centres of one set of 
parallel faces. The cells of tervalent elements may be hexagonal 
prisms with an electron at the centre of each end, cubes with 
electro ns at the centres of two sets of parallel faces, or as rhombic 
dodecahedra. Similarly, the four electrons of quadrivalent 
elements may be arranged as in the face-centred cube or as in the 
hexagonal prism with two electrons along the axis at equal distances 
from the centre, and so on. 

The symmetries represented by the triclinic, monoclinic, rhombic, 
and tetragonal systems in crystallography can be obtained if an 
assemblage of regular cells be strained homogeneously in any way 
without fracture. The cells would still maintain an atom in each 
cell and the original number of electrons. 

Making the assumptions with regard to the forces between the 
atoms and electrons given in the previous paper, the stabihty of 
the above electronic arrangements and their effect on some physical 
properties is discussed. The values for the bulk modulus, the 
critical frequency, and the dielectric constant calculated for elements 
of different valencies, agree closely with those found by experiment. 
Expressions are given for the potential energy per unit volume 
of solid, the compressibility, the latent heat of fusion, etc., for a 
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number of types of unit cells. It is shown that the potential 
energy of an atom on the surface will be greater than that in the 
interior of the crystal and this excess will be proportional to the 
surface tension. 

The constitution of salts may be inferred from their physical 
properties. Prom the magnitude of the compressibility of potassium 
chloride and sodium chloride it is deduced that the chlorine and 
sodium or potassium atoms are present as singly positively charged 
units with one electron per unit cell. The other six electrons are 
arranged as a regular octahedron about the chlorine atom at a dis¬ 
tance considerably smaller than the length of the cube. The number 
of unit cells occupied by a chemical molecule and the presence of 
chemical groups (for example, CN or NH 4 ) in crystals can also 
be indicated by pompressibility measurements. It is shown that 
Bichard’s value for the compressibility of the diamond can be 
explained on the assumption that the carbon atoms are arranged 
in ^oups in the crystal. The stability of chains of carbon atoms 
is discussed. A long chain of carbon atoms is unstable. A stable 
arrangement for chains of CHg is possible if this group be regarded 
as equivalent to an atom of a bivalent element with two dispos¬ 
able electrons. W. E. G. 

Effect of Electrol 3 rtes on the Constitution of Soap Solutions, 
as Deduced from Electromotive Force. Cyril Sebastian 
Salmon (T., 1922,121, 711—715). 

Hysteresis Phenomena and Coagulation of Sols with 
Ultramicrons of Rod-like Structure, in particular Vanadium 
Pentoxide compared with Fibrin Sols. G. Wiegner, J. 
Magasanik, and H. Gessner (Kolloid Z,, 1922, 30, 145—165).— 
Vanadium pentoxide sols contain ultramicrons of elongated rod- 
like structures similar to fibrin sols; in course of time these ultra- 
microns grow, this being accelerated by an increase in concentration 
of the sol. The tendency to coagulate is much increased after 
this growth, and can be brought about by filter-paper, boles, carbon, 
silk threads, and silicic acid and gelatin gels. This gelatinisation 
is favoured or perhaps conditioned by vanadyl salts formed by 
the reduction of the vanadium pentoxide. The serum obtained 
from the gel coagulates more sol; this is accounted for by its high 
content of vanadyl salts. Salts (contained in filter-paper) favour 
the reduction to vanadyl salts and therefore accelerate the coagu¬ 
lation. Vanadic acid stabilises the sol. Dilution of sol and con¬ 
sequently decrease of concentration of the active vanadic acid 
ions brings about gelatinisation. These results show a close 
analogy to fibrin sols. Quantitative investigations are now being 
carried out. ^ ® 

The Protective and Flocculating Action of Hydrophilic 
Colloids and Hydrophobic Sols. H. Preundlich and E. 
Lobning (Festschrift Kaiser Wilhelm Oes, Fdrderung Wiss, Zehn- 
jahrigen Jubildum, 1921, 82—89).—It was found by Brossa and 
Freundlich (A., 1915, ii, 241) that the flocculating value of electro- 
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lytes for ferric oidde sol decreased with increase in the percentage 
of albumin present. In addition Gann (A., 1917, ii, 21) found that 
egg-white had a coagulating action on acidic gold sol in the absence 
of electrolytes. An attempt is made to correlate these facts. 
By experiments with both gold and silver sols it was shown that 
the sensitisation of a hydrophobic sol by a hydrophilic colloid is 
merely a coagulation which is too slight to become immediately 
observable. It can be detected only by the fact that when the 
sol is thus sensitised, smaller amounts of electrol 3 rtes are required 
for flocculation. Measurements of the flocculation value of 
electrolytes showed that with increasing gelatin content the value 
diminished to a low figure. In this way the sensitisation of the 
ferric oxide sol by albumin is not essentiaUy a different phenomenon 
from the coagulation of gold sol by egg-white. The transition 
from coagulating to protective action observed by Gann is a general 
phenomenon. It probably depends on the fact that the oppositely 
charged hydrophilic sol in low concentration coagiilates the particles 
of hydrophobic sol, whereas in higher concentration the former 
actually envelops and thus protects them. The properties of 
the hydrophobic sol are thus completely masked. Silver sol 
protected by gelatin has the same charge as pure silver sol and 
is therefore not reversed in charge by addition of gelatin. The 
action in this case is considered due to the amphoteric nature of 
the protective hydrophilic colloid. Chemical Abstbacts. 

Capillary-electric Phenomena in Lyophile Sols. H. B. 

Kbuyt and H. G. de Jong (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 250— 
265).—The influence of the electrolytes potassium chloride, barium 
chloride, potassium sulphate, potassium thiocyanate, potassium 
ferricyanide, sodium chloride, lithium chloride, strontium chloride, 
magnesium sulphate, cadmium sulphate, and lanthanum nitrate 
on the viscosity of agar sols of various concentrations has been 
measured at 50"^. It is shown that above the temperature at 
which gelatinisation occurs (40°) agar sols follow the Poiseuille 
law exactly. Agar sols exhibit the quasi-viscous effect noted by 
Smoluchowski, and the particles are discharged by kations at 
concentrations corresponding with the valency of the added kation. 
The electrical behaviour of the agar sol is very similar to that of 
a suspensoid, and the electrical charge has a capillary-electric 
character. An emulsoid sol possesses two stabilising factors: the 
electric charge and the hydration, both of which must be removed 
before a coagulation can be effected. If the charge only is removed, 
a lyophile sol remains, but if the hydration is removed a suspensoid 
remains. Salting-out is a combined discharge and dehy^ation. 
Albuminous substances do not form ion-disperse solutions, but 
colloid disperse sols. The amino-acidic character exhibits itseff 
only in the molecules which form the boundary layer of the particles 
and in those which form the double layer. J. F. S. 

Convertibility of Chemical Energy and the Conception of 
Affinity. E. I^nk {Z. physikah Chem., 1922, 100, 372—392).— 
A mathematical paper in which the maximum work of reversible 
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reactions is considered and from the consideration it is shown that 
the conception of afi&nity at present adopted is unsatisfactory. 
Suggestions are made for changing the present conception. 

J. F. S. 

The Le Chatelier-Braun Principle. Carl Benedicks {Z, 
phyaikal, Chem.y 1922, 100, 42—51).—A discussion of the Le 
Chatelier-Braun theorem as formulated by Chwolson {Lehrb. d. 
Physik, 1905, Braunschweig). A number of cases are brought 
forward, chiefly metallographic, for which the theorem docs not 
hold, and it is shown that the theorem is not generally applicable. 
It is always true for a system in equilibrium, and is to be regarded 
as a general criterion of stable equilibria, for only when the theorem 
holds can there be a stable equilibrium. At extremely high 
temperatures and pressures, the theorem holds more often. 

J. F. S. 

An Explanation of Liesegang's Rings. S. C. Bradford 
(Science, 1921, 54, 463-464; cf. A., 1916, ii, 474; 1917, ii, 366; 
1920, ii, 235, 593).—Objection is raised to the views of McGuigan 
(ibid., 1921, 54, 78), and particularly to the statement that tlie 
chromate of itself is unable to diffuse in the gelatin. Further, 
bands of lead chromate can be obtained in gelatin under suitably 
chosen conditions. It is maintained that the attractive force 
described by McGuigan is that of adsorption. A. A. E. 

Influence of Intensive Drying on Internal Change. A. 

Smits (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 477—478).—The author 
directs attention to the experiments of Baker (T., 1912, 51, 2339) 
on the intensive drying of nitrous anhydride and nitrogen tetroxide. 
He points out that the large change in boiling point brought about 
in these substances by excessive drying probably indicates that 
the internal change has been stopped and that fractional dis¬ 
tillation of such an extremely dry unary system wtU probably 
result in the separation of the pseudo-components [cf. also Baker, 
T., 1922, 121, 568]. J. F. S. 

Change of Properties of Substances on Drying. Herbert 
Brereton Baker (T., 1922, 121, 568—574). 

The Dushmein Equation for the Velocity of a Unimolecular 
Reaction. W. E. Garner (Nature, 1921, 108, 211).—It is 
suggested that the term v in Dushman’s equation (A., 1921, ii, 
315) K = is a frequency characteristic of some degree 

of freedom in the decomposing molecule, and is not related 
to the frequencies of the activating radiation. The “ period of 
existence of the molecule (the time corresponding with one 
molecular vibration) will then be Ijv. It is argued, with the 
support of Tolraan’s data (A., 1921, ii, 248), that the exact agree¬ 
ment obtained by Dushman for observed and calculated values of 
K in the case of phosphine is accidental. A. A. E. 

Ignition Point of Detonating Gas [Hydrogen and Oxygen]. 

Alexander Mitscherlich (Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 121, 53—66).— 
The ignition temperature of detonating gas has been determined for 
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a variety of conditions in porcelain and glass tubes. The conditions 
which were varied, included the rate of flow of the gas, the diameter 
of the tube, the pressure and the dilution of the gas. It is shown that 
the ignition temperature of detonating gas at 150 mm. is highly 
dependent on the rate of flow in the sense that it increases with 
decreasing velocity, but beyond a given velocity further increase has 
but a slight influence on the temperature of ignition. The following 
values illustrate this fact, v=280, /=592°; v=187, ^=592°; 

z;=130, ^=593°; i?=93, ^=594®; i;=37, <=601°, where v is the 
number of c.c. passing a cross-section of 1 sq. cm. per minute. When 
the value of v is kept constant, it is shown that the ignition tem¬ 
perature increases with increasing pressure, thus, p=150 mm., 
<=592°; p=200, <=607-5°; p=250, <=622°; p=300, <=630-5°; 
^=400, <=644°; p=500, <=651*5°; ^=600, <=659-5°; ^=650, 
<=663*0°. The diameter of the porcelain or glass tube is without 
influence on the explosion temperature for the diameters 3-6, 5-5, 
9-5, and 11 mm., but this is not true for narrow tlibes; thus with 
tubes less than 0-5 mm. diameter no definite ignition temperature 
could be observed. J. F. S. 

Chemical Kinetics of Perchloric Acid and its Salts. 

G. Bredig and J. Michel {Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 124—• 
138).—The velocity of reaction in the reduction of aqueous per¬ 
chloric acid by tervalent titanium, tervalent molybdenum, and 
bivalent chromium salts in hydrochloric acid and sulphuric acid 
solutions has been measured for various concentrations at 40°. In 
the case of titanium, which is most completely examined, the 
velocity is proportional to the first power of the concentration of 
the tervalent titanium, the perchloric acid, or the perchlorate. 
The concentration of sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid has only 
very slight influence on the velocity in dilute solutions of the 
reactants. The influence of the acids increases from a definite 
acid concentration (4*45iV-sulphuric acid, 4-69iV^-hydrochloric acid) 
linearly with the increasing concentration of the acids. The form 
of the kinetic equation is of the first order and of much lower order 
than is demanded by the equation representing the reaction, namely, 
4 Ti 2 (SO 4 ) 3 + 4 H 2 SO 4 +HC 104 = 8 Ti(SO 4 ) 2 + 4 H 2 O+HCl. As in most 
similar cases, an intermediate reaction of a lower order must be 
assumed, the nature of which has not been ascertained. The 
reaction velocity of the titanium reaction increases three times for 
an increase in temperature of 10°. In the present experiments, 
the times required for an equal amount of reduction of perchloric 
acid in the presence of the same excess of sulphuric and hydro¬ 
chloric acids at the same temperature are in the ratio : Ti^^ : Mo™^ 
(olive-green): Cr^^: Mo^^^ (orange)=1:18 : 1300 :40000. J. F. S. 

Kinetic Study of Alkaline Solutions of Iodine. 0. Li^ivin 
(Compt rend., 1922, 174, 868—870).—In alkaline medium iodine is 
converted in^ iodate by processes which differ according to the 
degree of alkalinity. The alkali, the concentration, and the iodide 
formed all influence the reaction. As the amount of alkali hydr¬ 
oxide used for a given weight of iodine increases the free iodine^ 
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disappears more jrapidly but the hypoiodite disappears 
The presence of the iodide accelerates the reaction. Thus tne 
iodide is a product of the reaction which it catalyses and the sodium 
hydroxide retards a reaction in which it is used up. Dilution 
causes a diminution in the velocity of the reaction. If sodium 
carbonate or the tribasic phosphate are used as the alkali then 
the reaction is accelerated by the addition of alkali, in so far as 
the formation of iodate is concerned. Further with s^um car¬ 
bonate as the alkali, dilution of the system causes an increase in 
the velocity of reaction. W. G. 

Velocity of Decomposition of Silver Permanganate. A. 

SiBVBRTS and H. Thebbrath (Z. physikaL Ghem., 1922, 100, 
463—475).—^The thermal decomposition of silver permanganate 
takes place according to the equation AgMn 04 =AgMn 03 + 0 , and 
in the presence of water the residue combines with half a molecule 
of water. The process of the decomposition at 30° may be approxi¬ 
mately expressed by the equation for an autocatalytically accelerated 
reaction, dxldt~Kx(a—x), where a is the initial amount of silver 
permanganate and (a—x) the amount of silver permanganate 
undecomposed at time t. The decomposition product, the nature 
of which has not been established, accelerates the reaction pro¬ 
portionally to its mass. The constants of the decomposition 
velocity of the various preparations are different. The presence 
of water has a very strong influence on this reaction. Dry silver 
permanganate decomposes very slowly even at 50°, but small 
traces of water increase the decomposition velocity very much, 
whilst larger additions of water have little further influence. The 
addition of powdered pumice and the decomposition product of 
the reaction changes only the initial velocity. Temperature has a 
very marked influence on the reaction. At 0°, even in the presence 
of water and the decomposition product, the decomposition does 
not take place. At 50°, the decomposition process is no longer 
represented by the same equation as at 30°; the tx curves for 
50° are characterised by a long, almost straight line. Comparison 
with the experiments at 30° shows that an increase of 20° in the 
temperature of reaction causes the initial velocity to increase from 
12 to 20 times, the mean velocity between 19% and 38% decom¬ 
position, 6d—7*6 times, and between 38% and 57% decomposition, 
3-4—4*3 times. J. F. S. 

Separation of Halogens from Organic Compounds. H. 

VON Euler and A. Fahlander (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 100, 
171—181).—Determinations have been made of the velocity and 
extent of the separation of halogens from the sodium salts of chloro- 
acetic, bromoacetic, and bromopropionic acids in water to which 
finely-divided silver, silver oxide, copper oxide, lead oxide, and plat¬ 
inum sponge have been added. The results show that the hydrolysis 
of a 0‘liV^-solution of sodium chloroacetate is not noticeably acceler¬ 
ated either at 75° or 100° by the presence of finely-divided silver 
of 1/1 diameter in an hour. At 100°, the hydrolysis of the chloro- 
acetate solution amounted to 8*8% in ninety minutes, but in the 
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presence of 5 grams of copper oxide in 25 c.c. of the 0-1-^^-solution 
it amounted to 9*6% in the same time. At 75®, in five hours 
2*6% of the same solution was hydrolysed, but with 1 gram of 
finely-divided silver there was no increase in the amount decom¬ 
posed, with 2 grams of silver oxide the amount was 7-2%, and with 
4 grams of copper oxide, 3*8%, all in* 25 c.c. of iV/lO-solution. 
It is shown that the accelerating action cannot be attributed to 
the amount of the oxides dissolved. In the case of the most con¬ 
centrated bromoacetate solution employed, the velocity increases 
proportionally with the amount of silver oxide added, but more 
slowly with more dilute solutions. The velocity of bromine separa¬ 
tion is roughly one hundredth of that occasioned by the presence 
of the same amount of silver axidc (cf. Donnan, T., 1904, 85, 555; 
1910, 97, 1882). J. F. S. 

Reduction of Nitro-compounds by Stannous Chloride. III. 

Heinbich Goldschmidt, Einar Storm, and Odd Hassel {Z. 
phyaikal. Chem,, 1922, 100, 197—207; cf. A., 1904, ii, 607; 1906, 
i, 734).—^A number of experiments are described on the reduction 
of m-nitroaniline, m-nitrobenzenesulphonic acid, o-nitrobenzene- 
sulphonic acid, and o-nitroaniline by stannous chloride and bromide 
in the presence of hydrochloric, hydrobromic, sulphuric, and benzene- 
siilphonic acids and lithium, ammonium, potassium, calcium, and 
cadmium chlorides. It is shown that in the reduction by stannous 
chloride and hydrochloric acid a portion of the acid may be replaced 
by a metallic chloride without any reduction of the velocity of 
reaction ensuing. Cadmium chloride behaves differently from the 
other metallic chlorides, and reduces the velocity constant from 
10*35 to 5*14. In the reduction with stannous bromide and hydro- 
bromic acid, a portion of the hydrobromic acid may be replaced 
by metallic bromides without reduction of the velocity of reaction, 
but cadmium bromide brings a marked reduction in the velocity; 
here the constant is reduced from 33*37 to 8*47, an action which 
is attributed to the formation of complex salts. The addition of 
strong acids such as sulphuric and benzenesulphonic acids has but 
little action on the velocity of reaction. Reduction with stannous 
chloride and sulphuric acid in the absence of hydrochloric acid 
proceeds very slowly. Thus, 0*liV^-stannous chloride and iV^-hydro- 
chloric acid has a velocity constant 9*96 with 0*033iV^-m-nitroaniline, 
but if the hydrochloric acid is entirely replaced by ^-sulphuric 
acid, the value falls to 0*44, J. F. S. 

The Influence of Temperature and Constitution on the 
Decomposition Velocity of Substituted Malonic Acid. Hein¬ 
rich Jakubowicz (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 113—127).—The 
temperature-velocity curves are given for malonic acid and some 
of its derivatives up to 110°. For malonic acid, the decomposition 
becomes measurable at 66°, and the temperature coefficient was 
found to be 2—3 for 10° increase. The temperature-velocity 
curves for diethyl- and diaUyl-malonic acids run parallel with those 
of malonic acid. The introduction of a hydroxyl group slightly 
increases the velocity of decomposition. The monochloro-acid 
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decomposes much more rapidly and occupies a position between 
the allyl and phenyl derivatives. The introduction of another 
chlorine atom reduces the velocity considerably; that is, the more 
symmetrical compound is the more stable. The dichloro-derivative 
decomposes more rapidly than its dibromo-analogue. The values 
of K at 100° are phenylrnalonic acid 0*1970, chloromalonic acid 
0*1866, allylmalonic acid 0*1321, hydroxymalonic acid 0*0820, 
malonic acid 0*0766, methylmalonic acid 0*0698, dichloromalonic 
acid 0*0686, dibromomalonic acid 0*0224. W. T. 

Slow Hydrolysis of Salts. A. Tian (J. Chim. physique, 
1921, 19, 190—216; cf. A., 1921, ii, 439).—The author dis¬ 
cusses the hypothesis put forward by Wagner (A., 1913, ii, 
200, 766) to explain the slow hydrolysis of salts and finds it 
at variance with facts, and puts forward a new hypothesis, 
which has the following form. The slow hydrolysis of salts is 
always preceded by a normal hydrolysis, limited by the reverse 
reaction which always occurs between ions and is extremely rapid. 
As soon as the solubility product of one of the substances (acid 
or base) produced by the hydrolysis has been reached, a new 
phase appears and at the same time a new cause of retrogradation 
of the hydrolysis. This supplementary retrogradation is due to 
a reaction between the two phases (colloid and aqueous solution) 
present; it is realised with a velocity which increases with the 
surface of contact. This cause of retrogradation is very great at 
first, when the colloidal particles are very small, but as a conse¬ 
quence of their union the surface of the particles decreases and 
with it the speed of the supplementary retrogradation, and from 
this point the hydrolysis increases. The progression of the hydro¬ 
lysis is therefore as slow as the evolution of the colloid. This 
hypothesis has been tested by means of conductivity measurements 
on solutions of ferric chloride in the presence of silica gels and 
gelose, and found to be in keeping with the experimental data. 

J. F. S. 

Catalysis. Xlll. Temperature Coefficient of Catalysed 
and Non-catalysed Reactions. B. M. Fubkayostha and 
N. R. Dhar (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 156—166).—The reaction 
H 2 C 204 +KMii 04 +MnS 04 +H 2 S 04 has a temperature coefficient 
2*96 between 10° and 20°, almost the same value as that found 
by Dhar for a similar reaction with chromic acid as the oxidising 
agent (T., 1917, 111, 727). The reaction with permanganate is 
unimolecular with respect to the oxidising agent; in the case of 
chromic acid reaction the rate was found to be independent of the 
concentration of the oxidising agent. The reaction between mer¬ 
curic chloride and phosphorous acid was found to be bimolecular 
for phosphorous acid and semimolecular for mercuric chloride. 
The temperature coefficient is 3*4 at 30—40° and 3*26 at 40—50°. 
The photochemical reactions Na 2 S 03 + 0 =Na 2 S 04 and NaC10= 
NaCl+0 are discussed and are regarded as semimolecular reac¬ 
tions. All the reactions with a high temperature coefficient were 
found to be sensitive to light rays, W. T. 
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Peculiar Catalytic Action in Chemical Synthesis by Glow 
Discharge. Fritz Paneth (Z. phyaikdl, Chem., 1922, 100, 
367—371). —^When a glow discharge is allowed to pass through a 
tube containing tin electrodes and a low pressure of hydrogen, 
there is no combination between the hydrogen and the tin, but if 
the hydrogen contains a small amount of methane, tin tetrahydride 
is the product. The action is explained by the assumption that 
the excited hydrogen atom contains a higher quantic electron, 
and when this comes in contact with an atom of tin, vapour com¬ 
bination occurs. The present action is discussed in connexion with 
the formation of active nitrogen and triatomic hydrogen. 

J. F. S. 

Reactions on Metallic Surfaces. Otto Ruff (Z. physikal, 
Ghem.y 1922, 100, 419—424). —It is shown that metallic calcium 
when alloyed with more electro-positive metals such as strontium, 
barium, sodium, or potassium, or with calcium nitride, combines 
more readily with nitrogen than pure calcium. From this observ¬ 
ation it is concluded that the heteropolar nature of a metallic 
surface favours the combination with a homopolar gas, and from 
this it is assumed that it acquires influence charges from the 
surface valencies of the metal which determine its position and 
behaviour towards the surface. J. F. S. 

Tbe Structure of the Atom and the Physical and Chemical 
Properties of the Elements. Niels Bohr (Z. Physik, 1922, 
9, 1—67). —^An address delivered before the Physical and Chemical 
Societies of Copenhagen. A resume is given of the recent work 
on the series spectra of the elements (cf. A., 1921, ii, 137) and 
their dependence on the orbit of the electrons within the atom. 
On the basis of his previous theories, the author develops an inter¬ 
pretation of the periodic table of the elements. In order to arrive 
at the relative stability of the electronic configurations in the atoms 
of the elements, the process of formation of an atom from the 
positive nucleus is followed step by step. Thus an element with 
an atomic number N is built up by the attachment of N suc¬ 
cessive electrons, each electron giving rise to a spectrum. The 
actual increase in charge of the nucleus, which occurs throughout 
the process, is taken into account. For the first two elements, 
hydrogen and helium, the knowledge of the spectra produced 
during the combining process is fairly exhaustive. For the remain¬ 
ing elements, the arc and spark spectra may be represented with 
good approximation by formulae of the Rydberg type,v=A'/(7i"+ 
cck")^—KI{n'+aLk')^. 

The orbit of the first electron is circular and the final stationary 
condition is attained when n and fc=l. The combination of the 
second electron, as the spectrum of helium shows, takes place 
in two different ways. In the normal condition, the second electron 
follows the same type of path as the first, but in a different plane 
and in the metastable condition it moves in a 2^ orbit (?i=2 and 
i=l). The third electron, as in the lithium atom, is more loosely 
bound than the first two electrons and describes an eccentric orbit 

13—2 
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2i, For a small part of its path it approaches the nucleus to 
within a distance comparable with that of the innermost electrons. 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth electrons follow similar orbits. In 
the carbon atom, the configuration of the paths of the four loosely 
bound electrons possesses a tetrahedral symmetry. The seventh 
electron, as in the nitrogen atom, and the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
electrons follow circular paths of the type 2o, lying within the 
region of the type 2^ and being tightly bound. For neon, there 
will be two electrons with a path four electrons with elliptical 
paths 2^, and four electrons with a circular path 22- The paths 
of the electrons of this atom will possess a high degree of symmetry. 
In a similar manner, the stability of the electronic configurations 
of the elements with higher atomic numbers is considered. Par¬ 
ticular attention is directed to sodium, where it is shown that the 
first terms of the P and 8 series spectra correspond with electronic 
orbits 3 1 and Sg, so that the last bound electron is less tightly 
held than the last electron in the lithium atom. With the beginning 
of the fourth period orbits of the type 4^ appear, but these are 
comparatively unstable, the outer electron of potassium being 
very loosely held—being only twice as fast as the corresponding 
Sg orbit. In the case of scandium and the elements with* higher 
atomic numbers, the Sg orbits become more stable, and unsym- 
metrical electronic arrangements are produced which are accom¬ 
panied by the appearance of colour, of paramagnetism, variable 
valency, and an increase in the complexity of the spectra. Through¬ 
out the first long period these irregularities occur, but when there 
are six each of electrons in the 3^, Sg, and Sg orbits the electronic 
configuration again becomes symmetrical. Thus the spectra of 
copper becomes less complex than that of iron, and at the end 
of the period is found the element krypton with a very symmetrical 
electronic arrangement. Colour is explained as due to the trans¬ 
ference of an electron from one orbit to another, and occurs only 
with an iinsymmetrical arrangement of the inner electrons. In 
the last period of the table electrons with orbits of the type 7^ 
will be present. The Rdntgen spectra also point to the same 
stability relationships as were found with the series spectra. 

W. E. G. 

Ionisation Potential and the Size of the Atom. A. S. Eve 

(Tram. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1921, 15, iii, 37—40).—The author 
tabulates the values of the respective ionisation potentials, the 
atomic diameters as determined by Bragg (A., 1920, ii, 537), and 
the cube roots of the atomic volumes, so far as these constants 
are all known for the elements of groups 1—7 and for the inert 
gases. In the first group, the products of the ionisation potential 
by either the atomic diameter or the cube root of the atomic volume 
are approximately constant and fairly concordant, the respective 
mean values being 18*3 and 15-5. It is concluded that the work 
done in removing an exterior electron is inversely proportional 
to the atomic radius. The same holds for the elements Mg, Ca, 
Sr, and Ba of group II, whilst the values for Zn, Cd, and Hg differ 
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considerably from the mean values for these four. This difference 
is possibly related to the fact that whilst the former have only a 
single ring of external electrons, the latter, according to Urbach, 
have a double ring of electrons in the outer zone. In the case of 
neon and argon, the diameters as deduced by Bragg afford values 
of the products in far better agreement with theory than those 
found by using the cube roots of the respective atomic volumes. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Atomic Weight of isoHelium. Maximilian Camillo 
Nbuburgeb (Physikal. Z., 1922, 23, 145—146).—theoretical 
paper in which the author applies his theory of the nucleus (this 
voL, ii, 208) to calculate the atomic weight of Rutherford's iso¬ 
helium. The assumption is made that oxygen is composed of one 
a-particle, four isohelium nuclei, and two electrons, nitrogen of 
one a-particle, three i^ohelium nuclei, one positively charged 
hydrogen atom, and two p-particles, and carbon of four i^ohelium 
nuclei and two p-particles. The maximum change in mass which 
can occur during the collision of an a-particle with atoms of oxygen, 
nitrogen, or carbon is taken as 0*009 unit, and from the known 
atomic weights of oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, helium, and hydrogen 
it is found that the atomic weight of i^ohelium is 3*00113^0*006. 

W. E. G. 

The Genesis of the Elements. Maximilian Camillo 
Neuburger {Physikal. Z., 1922, 23, 133—136).—theoretical paper 
which deals with the structure of the atomic nucleus. The author 
proposes a modification of the Meitner nuclear model which embraces 
all the elements and not merely the radio-elements. Taking into 
account the recent work of Rutherford and Aston, he is able to 
give definite nuclear formulae to the lighter elements, for example, 
nitrogen=a+3ai+H++2p, oxygen=a+4ai+2p (a=Helium 
nucleus, ai=isohelium nucleus, H+=hydrogen nucleus and p= 
nuclear electrons). By making certain assumptions as to the 
existence of isotopes, the genetic relationship of the lighter elements is 
given, for example, 

W.T. 

Suggestions for the Construction of a Periodic Table on 
a Wider Basis. D. Batareff {Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 121, 22— 
24).—A method of arrangement of the elements, which takes 
account of the various valency states of the elements, is described. 
The method consists in taking nine equal rectangular sheets of 
glass; these are placed parallel to one another; on the first sheet 
all elements of zero valency are marked in the positions they 
would occupy in the Mendeleev system, and on the second sheet 
all elements which exhibit univalency are marked, and so on. 
Hence each sheet of glass has those elements marked on it which 
exhibit a given valency. On bringing the sheets close together, 
the Mendeleev system is obtained, but at the same time relation¬ 
ships depending on the valency are brought out and emphasised. 

J. F. S. 
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Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Committee on Atomic 
Weights. Determinations Polished during 1921. Gregory 
Paul Baxter (J. Amer, Chem. Soc„ 1922, 44, 427—437).—The 
report of the Atomic Weight Committee is discussed, and much 
of the numerical data concerned with recent determinations of 
the atomic weight of oxygen, fluorine, chlorine, nickel, zinc, ger¬ 
manium, cadmium, antimony, lanthanum, and bismuth is repro¬ 
duced. J. F. S. 

An Electrical Doublet Theory of the Nature of the Mole¬ 
cular Forces of Chemical and Physical Interaction. B. D. 

Kleeman {Physical Rev,, 1921, 18, 303—312; cf. A., 1910, ii, 492).— 
It has already been shown that the attraction between two atoms 
is proportional to the product of the square roots of their atomic 
weights; the suggestion is now made that a neutral atom with a 
positive nucleus surrounded by electrons is an electrical doublet. 
Since the force between two such doublets would on the average 
be an attraction proportional to the product of the moments of 
the two doublets, it follows that the electrical moment of an atom 
is proportional to the square root of its atomic weight. A. A. E. 

Nature of the lonogen Linking. Hugo Kauffmann (Z, 
physikaL Chem,, 1922, 100, 238—^249).—It is shown that the intro¬ 
duction of methoxyl groups into the ortho- and para-position of 
triphenyl carbinol, fuchsines, and similar substances increases 
the basic character of these substances, whilst in the meta-position 
the basic character is unchanged. It is shown that the basicity 
is not centralised in one carbon atom, but distributed over all 
the ortho- and para-positions and that every methoxyl group 
introduced in those positions has an active share of the total 
basicity of the compound. In salts with a radicle as kation, the 
basic character is not centralised, but is spread over the whole 
kation, and consequently the positive charge of the kation is not 
situated on a single atom but is spread over the whole ion. The 
valency of an anion in union with such an ion is therefore a divided 
valency which acts in parts between the anion and the positions 
on the kation where the positive charge is located. Hence the 
ionogen linking is a divided linking. In the case of acetic acid it 

is represented as CH 3 *Cq.>H and in trichloroacetic acid as in 

Cl^ the annexed formula. The author then discusses homo- 

1 Ci \ and hetero-polar linkings, and shows that these are only 
Cl /.H. limiting cases and that most linkings are intermediate 
0'^' between these. From the discussion, the following re- 

Q suits are drawn. The valency has its seat in the atomic 

nucleus. Valency is measured by the number of lines 
of electric force which lead from the nucleus of an atom to the con¬ 
necting electrons. To bring this statement into line with the usual 
chemical valency numbers, it is necessary to divide the above- 
mentioned number by 47re, where e is the absolute value of the 
charge of an electron. A result of this statement is that all valencies 
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are positive; negative valencies are impossible and that which has 
hitherto been termed negative valency is the other end of the line 
of force from the electron. The characteristics of the homo- and 
hetero-polar linkings are illustrated by means of the electric 
moment. If represents the electric moment of the valency 
of an atom A, Mb that of an atom 5, and ifthat of the linking 
A-By then* If the atom nucleus of A is similar 

to that of By then ifis zero. It follows that the electric moment 
of a pure homopolar valency is always zero. When if^^ is equal to 
if the linking is heteropolar and the electric moment is the greater 
the more pronouncedly heteropolar is the Unking. J. F. S. 

Double and Triple Bonds, and Electron Structures in 
Unsaturated Molecules. E. D. Eastman (J. Amer. Chem, Soc.y 
1922, 44, 438—451).—A theoreti^l paper deaUng with electron 
structure of unsaturated molecules of compounds of jearbon, nitrogen, 
and boron. It is suggested that multiple Unking involves the 
transfer of two electrons from the inner to the outer shell in one 
or both of two atomic nuclei, the group of eight being preserved 
about each, with two jointly held electrons constituting the bond. 
This hypothesis is sufficient to explain the restricted region of the 
periodic system in which elements characterised by multiple bond 
formation occur. To meet requirements imposed by the facts 
relating to stabiUty, reactivity, and free rotation, the electrons 
of unsaturated octets are assumed to be held in equilibrium positions 
at greater distances from the nucleus than in the ordinary case, 
the transfer from the extended position to the usual one Uberating 
energy. No attractive force between electrons is assumed, and 
the electron arrangement is taken as cubic, although subject to 
distortion. On this basis, a mechanism is provided for addition 
and condensation reactions. Many interesting points of view 
are afEorded in the study of conjugation, the structure and sub¬ 
stitution reactions of benzene, and tautomeric displacement of 
double bonds. Formulae are illustrated and discussed which 
represent, more satisfactorily in several cases than other current 
hypotheses, many of the properties of chain hydrocarbons, the 
oxides of carbon, the carbonyl and carboxyl groups, nitrogen, 
oxygen, and the hydrides and oxygen-containing ions of boron. 

J. F. S. 

Mesohyc^. II. Giuseppe Oddo {OazzeUay 1922, 52, i, 42— 
56).—claim for priority (cf. A., 1907, ii, 15) principally over 
KauflEmann {Ahrens Samrnlungy 1907, 11 , 1—102; 1918, 12 , 1— 
112), Gebhard (A., 1912, ii, 242), and Hantzsch (A., 1908, ii, 462; 
A., 1910, i, 200). T. H. P. 

Mesohydryl III. Relation between the AfEinity of Acids 
and the Atomic Ratio O : H in their Functional Groups, and 
the Constitutional Formulae of the Acids. Giuseppe Oddo 
(OazzeUay 1922, 52, i, 56—79; cf. A., 1907, ii, 15, and preceding 
abstract).—Starting with the conception that tetragonal meso- 
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/A 

hydric nuclei, M ^ H, are not capable of dissociation and that 

they become so in solution only in so far as they undergo hydrolytic 
transformation into the group, OIM*OH, the author shows that 
an intimate relation exists, for all acids, between the number of 
oxygen and hydrogen atoms existing in the functional acid group 
and the force of affinity. 

With the monobasic acids, there are the following five different 
types, that in which nO : nH has the value 2 : 1 required by 
the non-ionisable mesohydric nucleus, being taken as a basJfs: 
( 1 ) nO : nH —4 : 1 , acids even more energetic than HCl, such hs 
HCJO 4 ; (2) wO : nH =3 : 1 , adds as energetic as HCl, such sis 
HClOo; (3) nO : nH—2 : 1, very weak acids, such as R*COoH; 
( 4 ) nO : nH=2 : 2 (or more), acids somewhat more energetic than 
the 2 : 1 -acids, such as HgCOg; (5) nO : iiH=l : 1 (or more), very 
feeble acids, such as HCIO. 

With the dibasic acids, if the oxygen and hydrogen atoms con¬ 
stituting the dibasicity are distributed between two oxidisable 
atoms, the relations for each of the acid functional groups thus 
resulting are the same as for the monobasic acids, except for the 
mutual infiuence of the two groups, this being marked in the 1 : 2 - 
position, slight in the 1 : 3-position, and almost zero in the f: 4- 
position. Thus, succinic acid is almost equivalent to acetic acid 
in this respect, and dithionic acid to nitric acid or to R-SOgH. 
If, however, the oxygen and hydrogen atoms causing the dibasicity 
are united to the same oxidisable atom, only two types result: 
( 1 ) nO : 7 iH =4 : 2 , acids of the average energy of monobasic acids 
of types ( 1 ) and ( 2 ), for instance, sulphuric acid; ( 2 ) nO : 

3 : 2 , very weak acids, such as HgSOg and (3) nO : nil=2 : 2 , still 
weaker acids, such as HgSOo. With tri- and poly-basic acids, the 
relations are the same as with dibasic acids. T. H. P. 

Space FormulaB. Friedrich Rinne (Z. physikal. Ghem., 
1922, 100, 408—418).—A theoretical paper in which the spacial 
configuration of crystalline substances and the atomic diameter 
are considered on the bases of the Barlow and Pope hypothesis 
of close packing, the molecular volume, and the X-ray measure¬ 
ments of crystal structure. J. F. S. 

Still-head for the Prevention of Spray. Friedrich L. 
Hahn (Z. anal. Ghem., 1922, 61, 52—53).—The lower end of the 
delivery tube, below the cork closing the distillation flask, is blown 
into the form of an elongated bulb of slightly smaller diameter 
than that of the neck of the flask. An internal tube extends from 
an opening at the shoulder of the bulb to nearly the bottom of 
the latter, and the bulb itself is filled with pieces of broken glass. 
The vapours from the flask pass through the tube into the bulb, 
and then escape through the delivery tube to the condenser. Since 
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the bulb is contained in the neck of the flask, reflux action is but 
slight and distillation is rapid. W. P. S. 

A Sodium Press for the Laboratory. Ernst Beckmann 
(Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 766—768).—The instrument is figured and 
fully described in the original. The essential features are the 
construction of the press cap in two separable portions whereby 
cleaning is greatly facilitated, the arrangement of the piston in 
such a manner that it has only a vertical and not a rotatory motion, 
the provision of a powerful wheel in place of the handle usual in 
copying presses, and a calibration device whereby the weight of 
the sodium wire can be ascertained from the readings of the rotations 
of the wheel. H. W. 

Apparatus for Hydrogenation at Ordinary Pressures. 
J. Klimont {Chem. Zeit., 1922, 46, 275).—An ordinary distillation 
flask of about 150 c.c. capacity ha's a glass tube sealed horizontally 
into the neck and bent at right angles inside the flask so that it 
passes vertically downwards, and ends in a small depression blown 
in the bottom of the flask, which is also provided with a rubber 
stopper carrying a short glass tube bent at right angles, which may 
be connected with a manometer, and a thermometer dipping into 
the liquid in the flask. The flask is filled by means of a long¬ 
stemmed funnel with a mixture of the substance to be hydro¬ 
genated and the catalyst, which is heated by means of a Bunsen 
burner and kept in constant agitation by a stream of hydrogen, 
which enters through the tube dipping into the liquid and leaves 
through the other side tube. H. G. R. 

A Reversible Turbidity Phenomenon. Raphael Ed. Liese- 
GANG (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 165—166).—^The double salts mercuric 
silver iodide and copper silver iodide undergo a colour change at 
70° and 45°, respectively, and have found application as colour 
thermoscopes. A similar change at a lower temperature is pro¬ 
duced by a mixture of 18 c.c. of 10% gelatin solution, 1 c.c. of 
20% potassium ferricyanide, and 1 c.c. of nitric acid (d 1*148). 
This is completely cle^r, but becomes opaque on solidification and 
again clear on liquefaction. After hydrolysis of the gelatin, the 
turbidity is fainter. Nitric acid can be replaced by hydrochloric, 
citric, and other acids. W. T. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Triatomic Hydrogen. II. Gerald L. Wendt and Robert 
S. Landauer (J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1922, 44, 510—521; cf. A., 
1920, ii, 425).—Triatomic hydrogen has now been prepared by three 
new methods, the Siemens glass tube ozoniser, the high frequency 
Tesla discharge, and the thermionic emission methods. Attempts 
to show its presence in hydrogen produced as nascent hydrogen from 
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solutions of hydrogen-ions were unsuccessful. This hydrogen is 
catalytically decomposed by finely divided platinum, nickel, copj^r, 
lead, antimony, and cadmium. It is unaffected by contact ^th 
silver, mercury, tin, bismuth, molybdenum, zinc, or aluminium. 
Contraction in volume occurs when this hydrogen is produced by 
the electrical discharge at 3 mm. pressure. This is particularly 
marked at the temperature of liquid ammonia and solid carbon 
dioxide. Triatomic hydrogen is condensed to the liquid form by 
exposure to the temperature of liquid oxygen. The spectrum of 
hydrogen at the temperature of liquid oxygen shows a pro¬ 
gressive intensification of the secondary line spectrum at the 
expense of the primary series spectrum, which is probably due to 
the gradual formation of the triatomic form. The present work 
is held to confirm the mechanism of the formation previously 
advanced, and also it shows that the new gas is probably H 3 and 
not iSo-Hg, an atomic species proposed by Harkins as a constituent 
of heavier atoms (cf. Harkins, A., 1920, ii, 479, 745). J. F. S. 

Constitution of Haloids. Wilhelm Bh^tz (Z. physikal. 
Chem,, 1922, 100, 62—67).—theoretical paper in which the 
author discusses the constitution of the haloids from considerations 
of the melting point, temperature of decomposition, and electro¬ 
lytic conductivity of the molten compounds. In the case of the 
platinum, iridium, and vanadium compounds, it is shown that 
the heat of formation of the highest chloride is much less than 
that of the remaining lower chlorides; he therefore considers that 
the higher chlorides are to be considered as co-ordination com¬ 
plexes of the same type as the ammines. In the case of the melting 
points of the chlorides, it is shown that the lower chlorides have 
much lower values than the higher chlorides, and in the same way 
the lower chlorides have a much smaller conductivity in the molten 
condition than the higher chlorides. All haloids melting between 
960° and 460° are good conductors, those melting between 450° 
and 200 ° are partly good conductors, partly poor conductors, and 
some do not conduct at all, and those melting below 200 °, with 
the exception of the gallium compounds, do not conduct at all. 
The lower chlorides are therefore regarded as true salts, whilst the 
higher compounds are regarded as complexes. A comparison of 
the electro-valency towards chloride with the atomic number 
indicates periodicity as shown by a curve made by plotting the 
two values. J. F. S. 

Significance of the Density of Hydrogen Bromide with 
Reference to the Atomic Weight of Bromine. Gbegobt 
Paul Baxteb (J. Amer, Chem, 80 c., 1922, 44, 696—601; cf. 
Guye, A., 1919, ii, 333).—^A discussion on the determination of 
atomic weight from gas densities, particularly in the case of the 
atomic weight of bromine from the gas density of hydrogen bromide. 
The pitfalls of such determinations are carefully described. It is 
pointed out that no method of extrapolation can be satisfactory 
or convincing where, as in the case of hydrogen bromide, the 
accuracy of the numerical data diminishes as the region to be 
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extrapolated approaches. The conclusion cannot be avoided that 
whilst in the case of hydrogen bromide the gas density method of 
determining molecular weights may be regarded as an interesting 
and satisfactory corroboration of gravimetric evidence, its value 
ceases at that point. To use such as a criterion on which to ju(ke 
the best gravimetric evidence cannot be justified on scientific 
grounds. On the other hand, from the point of view of the general 
application of Avogadro’s hypothesis to gases at low pressures, 
the results of the very careful density determinations, published 
from Guye’s laboratory, are particularly significant and convincing. 

J. F. S. 

Adsorption of Iodine by Silver Iodide. Frank E. E. Geb- 
MANN and Ralph N. Traxler (J, Amer, Chem, 8oc., 1922, 44, 
460—464).—Carey Lea’s experiments indicate that iodine is strongly 
adsorbed from solution by silver iodide (A., 1888, 1), This point 
has been investigated; dry thoroughly washed silver iodide pre¬ 
cipitated from i^-solutions of silver nitrate by potassium iodide 
was added to aqueous and alcoholic solutions of iodine, but there 
was no appreciable adsorption. In the same way, moist silver 
iodide precipitated from N- and 0*liV^-solutions of silver nitrate 
gave negative results. Decolorisation of the iodine solution was 
obtained with unwashed silver iodide both from N~ and 0*liV-solu- 
tions, using an excess of silver nitrate. The decolorisation was 
due to a chemical reaction between the iodine in solution and the 
silver nitrate occluded in the silver iodide and adsorbed on its 
surface. Unwashed silver iodide precipitated from dilute solutions 
of silver nitrate and potassium iodide decolorised the iodine solu¬ 
tions most easily, due to the greater adsorption of silver nitrate 
by the silver iodide and the larger quantity of solution held because 
of the increased porosity, A sherry-red solution of iodine in 
alcohol contains about 0*008 millimol. per c.c. From the above, 
it is concluded that there is no adsorption of iodine from solution 
by silver iodide above a maximum limit of 0*02 millimol. per gram 
of silver iodide. Hence if Carey Lea worked with 25 c.c. of sherry- 
red solution of iodine, he must have added more than 10 grams of 
silver iodide to obtain complete decolorisation. J. F. S. 

Vapour Pressure of Selenium Oxychloride. Victor Lenher, 
G. B. L. Smith, and G. G. Town (J. Physical Chem,, 1922, 26, 
156—160).—^The vapour pressure of selenium oxychloride has been 
determined at temperatures from 84*3® to 117*2® by means of a 
modified Ramsay and Young apparatus and from 123*5® to 177*2® 
by the distillation method. The results are recorded for every 
degree over the whole range of temperature. The vapour pressure 
is expressed by the formula log P=5*8503+0*000219T—830*9/(T— 
178), where P is the pressure in millimetres of mercury and T the 
temperature in absolute degrees. Selenium has no infiuence on 
the vapour pressure between 90® and 120®, selenium monochloride 
has no influence on the vapour pressure between 91® and 135®, 
neither does selenium tetrachloride up to its saturation point 
show any effect between 89® and 130®. Selenium oxychloride, 
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when distilled under reduced pressures, has a light straw colour, 
m. p. 10’8°, b. p. 177’2®/744 mm.; when distilled under atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, it decomposes slightly and becomes reddish- 
brown; this decomposition reverses to some extent on cooling. 
There is a small amount of dissociation between 265° and 290°, 
since the mean value of the molecular weight over this range of 
temperature is 151*4. The following minor decompositions occur 
at or near the boiling point under atmospheric pressure. 
2 SeOCl 2 :;=r Se 02 +SeCl 4 ; 2SeCL — Se.CL+3GL; 2 Se 2 CL ^ 
SeCl 4 + 3 Se; and 4 SeOCl 2 ^ Se 2 Cl 2 + 2 Se 02 + 3 Cl 2 . J. F, S. 

Nitrosylselenic Acid. Julius Meyer and Walter Wagner 
(Ber.y 1922, 55, [J5], 690—692 ).—Nitrosylselenic acid, N 0 * 0 *Se 02 * 0 H, 
a colourless, crystalline, snow-like mass, is obtained by the action 
of liquid nitrogen trioxide on ice-cold, anhydrous selenic acid, a 
large excess of the former being used initially and the greater part 
being subsequently allowed to evaporate. It has m. p. 80° 
(decomp.). It is somewhat unstable even at the atmospheric 
temperature, and is immediately decomposed by water. H. W. 

Cathodic Reduction of Elementary Nitrogen. Fr. Fighter 
and Richard Suter {Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 246—255).— 
Tschirch’s view that absorption of atmospheric nitrogen by 
leguminous plants is due to electronic action receives support 
from the work of Hiedemann (A., 1921, ii, 694). Since, further, 
biochemical oxidation can be reproduced electrochemically by use 
of high potential differences (Fichter, this vol., ii, 23), the attempt 
has been made to reduce nitrogen to ammonia by similar means. 
Rayleigh’s contradiction (T., 1897, 71, 181) of Davy’s original 
positive result can be disregarded, since he employed platinum 
electrodes and a high current density instead of gold electrodes 
and a low density. Experiments are now described in which, 
after making full allowance for the effects of impurities by blank 
experiments, on an average 0*3 mg. of ammonia per 160 amp. 
min. was consistently obtained from nitrogen under 200 atm. 
pressure by the use of platinum electrodes of large surface, freshly 
and thickly platinised, the electrolyte being 1 % sulphuric acid 
(cf. Fischer and Priess, A., 1913, ii, 285; Tiede and Schleede, 
A., 1921, ii, 328). The cathode surface quickly loses its efficiency, 
and has to be renewed. Its activity cannot be restored by oxida¬ 
tion (Willstatter and Waldschmidt-Leitz, A., 1921, ii, 185). No 
definite evidence of ammonia formation could be obtained when a 
mercury cathode was employed. J. K. 

Formation and Decomposition of the Higher Nitrogen 
Oxides. Max Bodenstein, Friedrich Boes, (Frl.) Lindner, 
and Ramstetter (Z. physikal Chem., 1922, 100, 68—123).—The 
equilibria N «04 — 2 NO 2 and 2 NO 2 = 2 NO+O 2 have been investi¬ 
gated over the temperature range 281*7 to 403*8° Abs., and 498*9° 
to 825*3° Abs., respectively. The velocity of the reaction 2 N 0 + 02 = 
2 NO 2 been determined at a series of temperatures. It is shown 
that the equilibrium 2 NO 2 ^ N 2 O 4 is represented by the formula 
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log i?®No./i?N.o.=log A:^=-2692/T+l-75 log T+0*00483T^7*144x 
l(p7^+3’062. This equation embodies the measurements of 
Wourtzel (A., 1920, ii, 108) between 0° and 84°, and the corrections 
made by the authors on measurements of the rate of oxidation of 
nitric oxide. The dissociation 2 NO 2 ~ 2 NO+O 2 is to be repre¬ 
sented bv the equation log p\o*PoJp\o»=^^og 5749/5+1*75 

log T—0*00050T+2*839. Both constants are true for values of 
p measured in atmospheres. The experimental measurements in 
both the above cases were effected by introducing suitable quantities 
of pure nitrogen tetroxide into a quartz flask and measuring the 
pressure with a quartz glass manometer at different temperatures. 
The older measurements on the velocity of combination of oxygen 
with nitric oxide at lower temperatures (0—90°) and low pressures 
were extended to higher temperatures (140—390°), at which the 
reverse reaction is considerable. The measurements were made, 
as before, by observing pressure changes as indicated by a bromo- 
naphthalene manometer. The reaction takes place, as expected, 
according to the equation dxjdt^kCo ^. The velocity 

increases with increasing temperature, but more slowly the higher 
the temperature, imtil eventually it is practically independent of 
the temperature. According to the present observations, the 
decomposition of nitrogen dioxide must also be measurable, and 
measurements were made at temperatures of 319—383° and the 
velocity shown to be given by dxldt=k'Cso^—kC\o ,Co^, The 
value of k' increases with temperature 1*5 times for an increase 
of 10°; kjk' gave a good agreement with the value of K deduced 
from the measurements. The theory of gas reactions of the third 
order is considered, and it is shown that simultaneous collisions 
between three molecules are not too few to give true trimolecular 
reactions, as is stated by Trautz (A., 1916, ii, 422). In the present 
work at 0°, where the greatest velocity is observed, it is shown 
that one hundred thousand times as many such collisions occur 
as lead to reaction, and that, from the variation of the interval 
between collisions of two molecules with the temperature and the 
probability of triple collisions, the unusual dependence of this 
reaction on the temperature may be deduced. J. F. S. 

Purification of Phosphoric Oxide. George Ingle Finch 
and Raymond Harold Kelsall Peto (T., 1922, 121, 692—693). 

The Behaviour of Amorphous Carbon and Sulphur when 
Heated : Sulphides of Carbon. J. P. Wibaut (Rec. trav. chim., 
1922, 41, 153—171; cf. A., 1919, ii, 190; also Mixter, A., 1893, 
ii, 571).—The sulphur which is retained by carbon after a mixture 
of the two elements has been heated has now been further investi¬ 
gated and the author considers that it is chemically combined, 
although no definite compound has been isolated. The product 
is probably a mixture of carbon with a sulphide of carbon which 
is practically non-volatile at 1000°, although the quantity of 
sulphur retained depends on the nature of the carbon and on the 
extent of its surface (cf. Langmuir, A., 1915, ii, 467). It is pointed 
put that these results are analogous to those obtained by Lowry 
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and Hulett (A., 1920, ii, 636) and by Rhead and Wheeler (T., 
1912, 101, 831, and 1913, 103, 461) in the case of carbon and 
oxygen. It is suggested that the sulphur present in coal as iron 
pyrites is fixed by the carbon in the process of coking. H. J. E. 

Processes in Gas Generators and Blast Furnaces. H. von 

JtiPTNER (Z. physikal Chem., 1922, 100, 231—237).—A theoretical 
paper in which relationships between carbon monoxide and carbon 
dioxide in gas generators and blast furnaces is discussed. It is 
shown that the direct reduction of iron oxide by carbon in the 
blast furnace is advantageous, for it involves a reduction in the 
amount of fuel used, but the process is slow. In the electric blast 
furnace, better results are obtained with porous wood charcoal 
than with the denser coke, and also the liquid condition of the 
ore accelerates the process. J. E. S. 

The State of Carbonic Acid in Aqueous Solution. A. 
Thiel (Z. anorg, Chem., 1922, 121, 211—214).—A theoretical 
paper. Wilke (this voL, ii, 52) assumed that the increase in the 
strength of carbonic acid caused by the addition of neutral salts 
is due to the formation of orthocarbonic acid. This is shown to 
be incorrect. No other explanation is offered. W. T. 

Solubility of Potassium Permanganate in Solutions of 
Potassium Sulphate and Sodium Sidphate. H. M. Trimble 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 451—460).—The solubility of 
potassium permanganate in solutions of sodium sulphate and 
potassium sulphate of concentrations varying between 0 and 
10*75% and 0 and 21*80%, respectively, have been determined 
at 25°. The densities of the mixed solutions and of solutions 
of the dingle salts have also been determined for a series of con¬ 
centrations. It is shown that the solubility of potassium perman¬ 
ganate in solutions of potassium sulphate decreases with increasing 
concentration of the sulphate. In solutions of sodium sulphate 
the solubility increases to a maximum with increasing concen¬ 
tration of sodium sulphate. The maximum solubility lies at about 
6% of sodium sulphate, after which there is a slow decrease in 
solubility to a minimum in solutions which contain the maximum 
amount of sodium sulphate soluble in the presence of permanganate 
crystals. For the lower concentrations of each sulphate, potassium 
sulphate acts powerfully to decrease the solubility of potassium 
permanganate in solutions of sodium sulphate, whilst sodium sulphate 
increases its solubility in solutions of potassium sulphate to a much 
smaller degree. J. F. S. 

TherxxiEil Decomposition of Potassium Permanganate. 

E. Moles and M. Crespi (Z. physikaL Chem., 1922, 100, 337— 
345).—^The thermal decomposition of potassium permanganate 
has been investigated at temperatures up to 542°. It is shown 
that pure potassium permanganate shows the first signs of 
decomposition at 200°. The pressures observed when perman¬ 
ganate is heated at lower temperatures than this are due to the 
presence of carbonates and substances containing water. The 
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decomposition is complete at 240®, and the oxygen pressure of 
the residue up to 486® corresponds with that of pure manganese 
dioxide. From 485® upwards the two dissociation curves diverge 
from one another, and this divergence indicates the formation of 
the complex assumed by Askenasy and Solberg (A., 1912, ii, 1167). 
The absorption equilibrium does not coincide with the liberation 
equilibrium, a behaviour which is also observed with manganese 
dioxide. From the dissociation values of potassium permanganate, 
the heat of dissociation has been calculated and the value 60,000 cal. 
obtained. The absence of potassium hydroxide in the residue after 
heating has been established from conductivity measurements, and 
it is therefore proved that potassium oxide is not one of the decom¬ 
position products of potassium permanganate as indicated by 
Rudorf (A., 1901, ii, 388) in the equation 10KMnO4=3K2MnO4+ 
7Mn02+2K20+602; consequently it is assumed that manganite 
must be formed according to the equation 10 KMnO 4 = 2 K 2 MnO 4 + 
3K2Mn03+5Mn02+602. ‘ J. F. S. 

Electrolytic Production of Sodium Perborate. Pedbb 
Chb. Alsgaabd (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 137—155).—^A long 
account of experimental work on the electrolytic preparation of 
sodium perborate is given {Tidskr, hem. Farm. Terap. Kristiania, 
1916, Nos. 17, 18), which is followed by an account of the author's 
own experiments. It is shown that by electrolysing a solution 
cbntaining 45 grams of borax, 130 grams of sodium carbonate, 
45 grams of sodium hydrogen carbonate, 2 grams of potassium 
dichromate, and 2 grams of sodium silicate per litre at 10° between 
a suitably shaped copper pipe as cathode and a platinum anode by 
means of a current of 6 amperes at 7—8 volts a yield of 11 *55 grams 
of sodium perborate per litre may be obtained. This corresponds 
with a 40% current efficiency. [Of. J. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1922, 326a.] 

J. F. S, 

The Preparation of Sodium Hydrogen Carbonate. E. 

Toporbscu {Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 870—873).—^A study of the 
equilibrium of the four salts, sodium chloride, sodium hydrogen 
carbonate, ammonium chloride, and ammonium hydrogen carbonate, 
with their saturated solutions at 15°, together with measurements 
on certain mixtures of two or three of them together. From the 
results, a solubility diagram has been constructed by Le Chatelier’s 
method (cf. A., 1921, ii, 248). From this diagram it is possible to 
calculate the amount of the different salts which will crystallise 
when a solution of known initial composition is progressively 
evaporated. W. G. 

The Manufacture of Sodium Carbonate by the Ammonia 
Process. H. Lb Chatblibb (CompL rend., 1922, 174, 836— 
841).—^Using the results of Toporescu (cf. preceding abstract), 
diagrams are constructed by means of which it is possible to calculate 
the theoretical yields in the ammonianaoda process, under different 
conditions, and starting with mixtures of any initial composition. 
The theoretical maximum yield may be considerably reduced by 
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very slight changes in the initial composition. These results, 
obtained by studying the concentration of solutions initially very 
dilute, are applied to manufacturing conditions in which salts are 
added to a fixed amount of water, which is kept constant through¬ 
out the separation of the sodium hydrogen carbonate. It is possible 
to calculate the amount of water, on the one hand, or salt, on the 
other, which it may be necessary, under the manufacturing con¬ 
ditions, to add in order to get the maximum yield of pure sodium 
hydrogen carbonate. W. G. 

Density of Aqueous Solutions of Ammonium Perchlorate. 

A. Mazzucchelli and S. Anselmi (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 147— 
152).—The densities of aqueous ammonium perchlorate solutions 
of p% concentration or n-normality are given by the equa¬ 
tions, d[i5=0‘99913+4*6826 . lO'^ . p+1*425.10"® . ; 

(^26---0*99907+4*7898 . IQ-^ . p+1*920 . lO ® . ^ 2 + 1-33 . iq-s . ^3^ ^nd 
^15=0*99913+5*632 . 10 2 . ri-^5*24.10"^ . n2-5*2.10“^ . rfi. The 
results show that ammonium perchlorate dissolves in water with 
increase of volume at 25° and with decrease of volume at 15°, and 
thus support de Boisbaudran’s view (cf. Roozeboom, “ Heterogene 
Gleichgewichte,” II, i, 402) that no fundamental distinction can be 
drawxi between salts dissolving with contraction and those dissolving 
with expansion of volume. T. H P. 

The Decomposition of Ammonium Nitrate by Heat. 

Horace Leonard Saunders (T., 1922, 121, 698—711). 

The Ammonium Carbonate-Carbamate Equilibrium. 

Rudolf Wegscheider (Z. anorg, Chem., 1921, 121, 110—112).— 
A theoretical paper in which the author makes an attempt to 
explain the divergences of the views of Faurholt (this vol., ii, 272) 
and the author (A., 1916, ii, 617) in connexion with the equilibrium 
in a solution of ammonium carbamate. It is shown that the 
equilibrium in such solutions cannot be regarded as definitely 
settled until some hypothesis is put forward which will explain the 
older results and those of Faurholt, or until it is shown that the 
results of Fenton and of Burrows and Lewis, despite their agreement, 
are erroneous. j, p g 

Purity of Atomic Weight Silver. I. Gases in Pure Silver 
and Iodine. Gregory Paul Baxter and Leon Woodman 
Parsons (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 577—591).—The amount 
of gases contained in silver and iodine which has been purified for 
atomic weight work has been determined. It is shown that iodine 
sublimed in air yields small quantities of gases when resublimed 
in a vacuum. The proportions varied from 0*0005% in the case 
rf crude iodine to 0*00015% in the case of the purest material. 
These proportions are far smaller than those found by Guye and 
Germann (A., 1914, ii, 727). Grade silver, when converted into 
iodide m a vacuum, was foimd to yield 0-006% of gas, whilst the 
purest material when treated in the same way yielded only 0-00063 V 
In this case also, the proportion of gas found in the pure metei 
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is only one-seventh that found by Guye and Grermann. The fore¬ 
going figures are based on the assumption that the iodine and the 
silver are responsible for all the gas evolved, and that the gas is 
as heavy as air. It has been shown to be likely that a portion of 
the gas obtained was either liberated from the walls of the apparatus 
or diffused through the reaction tube. Furthermore, in the case 
of silver, at least, a large portion of the gas was found to be hydrogen. 
There is therefore good reason to believe that the real percentages 
are smaller than those given above. When the maximum correc¬ 
tions are applied, the atomic weights of silver and of elements 
referred to silver are affected in the most unfavourable cases by 
only 0*002 unit. J. F. S. 

Purity of Atomic Weight Silver. II. Solid Impurities. 

Gregory Paul Baxter (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 4?i, 591— 
594; cf. preceding abstract).—Atomic weight silver when examined 
spectroscopically shows the presence of only calcium as impurity, 
and this in an amount not greater than 0*00004%. It is therefore 
concluded that in the present state of the most accurate chemical 
analysis the purity of atomic weight silver is fully adequate. 

J. F. S. 

The Absorption of Nitrogen by Calcium and its Alloys. 

Otto Ruff and Hellmuth Hartmann (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 
121, 167—177).—Methods of preparing calcium alloys are given. 
The rate at which alloys rich in calcium absorb nitrogen depends 
on volume relationship, temperature, potential of the added metal, 
and the calcium nitride content of the alloy. The contraction 
of calcium in the formation of calcium nitride keeps the exposed 
surface porous, but pure calcium is almost passive towards nitrogen. 
Metals more strongly positive than calcium accelerate the adsorp¬ 
tion (K, Ba), of the others, some have no effect (Mg, Pb, Sn), others 
retard it (As, Sb), and some inhibit it (Bi, Cu, Zn). The addition 
of more positive metals has a loosening effect on the valency 
electrons of calcium. Calcium nitride acts as a catalytic agent 
in all cases. With calcium alloys containing 5% of the nitride, 
pure argon can be obtained from atmospheric nitrogen in a few 
minutes even at a temperature below 320®. W. T. 

Zinc Borate. T. C. N. Broeksmit (Pharm, Weekblad, 1922, 
59, 265—268).—The admixture of solutions containing equivalent 
weights of zinc sulphate and borax causes the precipitation of a 
gelatinous mass, which is very difficult to filter and wash. When 
dry, it contains boric acid, even after prolonged washing, but zinc 
oxide is also present. The precipitate is soluble in boric acid 
solution if it is kept moist, but becomes insoluble when dried. 

S. I. L. 

Thallous Nitrite in certain Complex and Double Nitrites. 

V. Cuttica and A. Pacibllo (Oazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 141—147).— 
Although thallium closely resembles in physical properties the 
heavy metals, thallous nitrite exhibits a chemical and physico- 
phemioal behaviour quite different from that shown by the nitrites 
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of these metals. In aqueous solution, thallous nitrite, like the 
alkali nitrites, is highly dissociated, and the salt shows no tendency 
to form either complex or double nitrites. In the compounds 
described below, this nitrite enters with the character of the alkali 
nitrites. 

Cupric thallous nitrite [thallous cuprinitrite], Tl 3 [Cu(N 02 ) 6 ], forms 
opaque, black, rounded crystals, yields pale green, aqueous solutions, 
and is decomposed by dilute acid, with formation of a blue solution 
and liberation of nitrous acid. At the ordinary temperature, both 
the solid salt and its aqueous solutions are stable. 

In order to trace the displacement of the equilibria produced 
in solution of cupri-nitrous complexes by variation of the relative 
concentrations of the components, conductivity measurements 
have been made on solutions containing cupric chloride and barium 
nitrite in different proportions. The conductivity-composition 
curve shows two inflexions, due to the appearance of two complexes 
corresponding with the ions [Cu(NOJ] and [Cu(N 02 ) 2 ]- 

Thallous nickelonitrite, Tl 4 [Ni(N 02 ) 6 ]> forms stable, flesh-red 
crystals and yields stable, green, aqueous solutions. 

Barium thallous nitrite^ TlN02,2Ba(N02)2, forms golden-yellow, 
prismatic crystals and is stable in the air and very readily soluble 
in water. 

Lead thallous nitrite, Pb(N 02 ) 2 , 2 TlN 02 ,H 20 , forms orange-yellow 
crystals and in aqueous solution, especially when heated, undergoes 
partial hydrolysis with separation of lead hydroxide. T. H. P. 


Thallium Bismutho-, Stibio-, and Arseno-thiosulphates. 

G. Canneri (Oazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 37—41; cf. Carnot, A., 1877, 
i, 50; Hauser, A., 1903, ii, 487; Szil4gyi, A., 1921, ii, 199, 207).— 
Thallous hismutho4hiosulphate, Tl 3 Bi(S 203 ) 3 , prepared either from 
the double compound, TI 2 S 2 O 3 , 2 ^^ 28263 , 8 H 2 O (cf. Vortmann and 
Padberg, A., 1890, 12 ), and bismuth chloride or from potassium 
bismutho-thiosulphate and a thallous salt, forms a sparingly 
soluble, microcrystalline, yellow powder. It is moderately stable 
in neutral solution at a low temperature, but decomposes with 
formation of sulphur dioxide and bismuth sulphide when gently 
heated, the decomposition being retarded by alcohol and accelerated 
by a trace of acid. The salt is soluble in excess of potassium bis¬ 
mutho-thiosulphate solution, yielding a clear liquid, with which 
alcohol forms a microcrystalUne, orange-yellow precipitate con¬ 
taining both thallium and potassium. 

Thallous stibio-thiosulphate, Tl 3 Sb(S 203 ) 3 , similarly prepared, 
forms a white, microcrystalline powder, and is stable in a dry 
atmosphere, but in presence of moisture rapidly reddens, owing 
to formation of antimony oxysulphide : 2 Tl 3 Sb(S 203)3 ::zi: SbOS 2 + 
4 S 02 ”f“ 3TI2S2O3. 

TmUrns arseno4hiosulphite, Tl 3 As(S 203 ) 3 , similarly obtained, 
forms a white powder and decomposes more readily than 
the preceding compounds, in accordance with the equations : 

W.+2H.o-T4S+|H^o.. 
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Density and Molecular Volume of ilie Oxides of Lanthanum, 
Praseodymium, Neodymium, Samarium, and Europium. 

Wilhelm Prandtl (Ber,, 1922, 55, [-B], 692—694). —^The densities 
of the earth oxides depend greatly on their method of preparation 
and on the temperature to which they have been subjected. The 
nitrates when ignited give very voluminous, porous oxides which 
cannot be freed from adsorbed gases and consequently have low 
densities. The oxides obtained from sulphates are only deprived 
of the last traces of sulphur trioxide with great difficulty. Com¬ 
pact oxides are most conveniently prepared from the oxalates; 
the present series is therefore obtained by ignition of the latter 
in an electrically heated furnace at about 900° until constant in 
weight. Praseodymium sesquioxide is prepared by the reduction 
of the black oxide, Pr 407 , by hydrogen at 900°. The following 
data are recorded: 




* 

Molecular 

Oxide. 

Colour. 

d\\ 

volume. 

LaaOg 

Pure white 

6*51 

60*08 


Greenish-yellow 

6*87 

48*01 

NdjjOs 

Reddish - bluish -grey 

7-24 

46*49 

SmjOs 

White with yellow tinge 

7-43 

46*96 

EuaOj 

Almost white with reddish-yellow tinge 

7*42 

47*44 

Gd,03 

Colourless 

7*407 

48*96 

Pr,0, 

Black 

6*71 


EUgOg 

(from the nitrate) 

6*56 

H. W. 

Corrosion of certain Aluminium 

Alloys. 

L. Rolla 


(Oazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 79—87).—The author applies Desch’s method 
of investigating corrosion, in which the metal is made the positive 
pole in the electrolysis of sodium chloride solution (A., 1911, ii, 
381) to various aluminium-zinc and aluminium-magnesium alloys, 
which were prepared in a current of hydrogen in the electric 
furnace. 

[With Mario Frassineti.] —^The results obtained with the 
aluminium-zinc alloys show that solid solutions of zinc in aluminium 
undergo corrosion in such a way that neither of the two components 
exerts a true protecting action on the other. This result indicates 
that, although the solution pressure of the aluminium is greater 
than that of the zinc, the phenomenon is not electrochemical, but 
purely chemical in character. Corrosion effected by means of 
electrolytic chlorine does not modify substantially the ratio between 
the weights of the disintegrated metals remaining adherent and 
those dissolved or precipitated when the alloys are treated with 
either sea-water or sodium chloride solution. The results obtained 
are fully confirmed by micrographic investigation of the corroded 
alloys. 

, [With Mario Bulli.] —^Two magnesium-aluminium alloys con¬ 
taining (1) 5-68% Mg and 93'3% M and (2) 6-9% Mg and 92*18% 
Al, with small proportions of iron, silica, and carbon, were examined, 
the latter undergoing the more rapid corrosion. In either case, a 
voluminous precipitate, mostly aluminium hydroxide, was formed, 
and the proportion of magnesium removed was greater than that 
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of the aluminium. The protective action of the adherent stratum 
of aluminium hydroxide exerts an important influence on the 
course of the corrosion, rendering it discontinuous. T. H. P. 

Solubility of Aluminium Nitrate Crystals in Solutions of 
Nitric Acid of Various Strengths at Various Temperatures. 

Lowell H. Milligan (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1922, 44, 567—570).— 
The solubility of the ennea-hydrate of aluminium nitrate has been 
determined in nitric acid of concentrations varying from 4*98% 
to 72*4% at 04°, 20°, 40°, and 60°. The solubility increases with 
increasing temperature for constant nitric acid concentration, and 
for the same temperature decreases rapidly with increasing nitric 
acid concentration. J. F. S. 

The Electrochemical Behaviour of Alloys of Manganese 
with Copper, Nickel, Cobalt, and Iron. G. Tammann and 
E. Vadeks [Z. amrg. Chem., 1922, 121, 193—208).—The mixed 
crystals of manganese with other metals show the following limiting 
concentrations for the action of chemical reagents and in their 
electrochemical behaviour: Au-Mn 0*50 mol. Au. Ag-Mn 0*75 
mol. Ag. Cu-Mn 0*50 mol. Ou. Ni-Mn 0*50 mol. Ni. Co-Mn 
0*50 mol. Co. Fe-Mn none. The manganese employed was not 
pure, and therefore these limits are only approximate. More silver 
(0*75 mol.) is necessary to protect the manganese than the more 
positive metal copper (0*5 mol.). This limit in the case of silver 
holds for precipitation of metals as well as for the potential of the 
alloys. 

In the case of copper, however, a sharp limit for the action of 
chemical reagents could not be obtained, but the potential showed 
a sudden change at the concentration 0*5 mol. Cu, and the decom¬ 
position potential of the element Cu|MnCl 2 |Mna:Cui_a;is independent 
of the composition of the alloy when x< ^ \ with a; >5 it decreases 
with decreasing amount of copper to zero. The same applies to 
the nickel and cobalt alloys. In the case of nickel-manganese 
alloys a sharp limit (0*5 mol. Ni) is found for the evolution of 
hydrogen from hydrochloric acid, and for the precipitation of 
cadmium from cadmium chloride solutions; this limit does not 
exist in the case of the cobalt-manganese alloys. Iron is the 
least able to protect the manganese in these alloys. W. T. 

PMparation of Green Manganous Sulphide. Friedrich L. 
Hahn (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121,209—210).—For the preparation 
of the green sulphide the following procedure is necessary. One 
hundred grams of manganese sulphate are dissolved in 300 c.c. 
of water. One hundred c.c. of 20% ammonia solution are saturated 
with hydrogen sulphide, and another 100 c.c. of the ammonia added 
(colourless ammonium sulphide). Thirty c.c. of this are saturated, 
with sulphur at the boiling temperature and then made up to 
100 c.c. with the colourless solution (yellow ammonium sulphide). 
To a boiling mixture of 5 c.c. of the manganese solution, 20 c.c. 
of 20% ammonia, and 100 c.c. of water, are added 30 c.c. of the 
yellow ammonium sulphide. The precipitated manganese sulphide 
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is dark green. To this is immediately added the colourless and 
yellow ammonium sulphide and the warm manganese salt is added 
in portions, the mixture being kept almost boiling and well stirred. 
If the manganese salt is added too rapidly, the flesh-coloured 
sulphide separates. W. T. 

Structure and Simple Displacement of Iron. 0. Muggs 
{Z. anorg. Chem., 1921, 121, 68—72).—In previous papers {Jahrb, 
Min., 1899, 2, 63; 1901, 14, 314), it was shown that ordinary 
(a) iron could not possess a plane-centred cubic structure. It is 
now shown, in keeping with the measurements of Westgren and 
Lindh (this voL, ii, 152), that the simple displacement of iron is in 
keeping with a space-centred cubic structure. The simple dis¬ 
placement which accompanies the working of a-iron is impossible 
in y-iron above the transition point. Consequently, the behaviour 
of a-iron on working is quite different from that of y-iron. A 
characteristic feature of the simple displacement in the working 
of a-iron is a relatively large increase in volume, which may amount 
to two-thirds. This is due to the formation of relatively wider 
concave channels. J. F. S. 

The Colour of Ferric Oxide. J. Arvid Hedvall {Z. anorg. 
Chern., 1922, l21, 217—224).—The colour of ferric oxide may 
vary from bright yellow to bluish-black. The light-coloured 
v^^riety is obtained by the cautious heating of any of the sulphates 
of iron; the darker varieties are obtained by heating any of the 
other compounds of iron. The sulphate also gives the darker variety 
on heating with a flux or alone at 650°. When heated at 650— 
1000°, all the varieties become broAvn or dark violet; above 1000°, 
they become black or bluish-black (the colour of specular iron 
ore). Heating at above 650° causes a permanent change in colour. 
These varieties are explained either by the assumption of the 
existence of several stable modifications of ferric oxide or by that 
of different crystalline forms of the same modification. The author 
examined specimens of feri’ic oxide prepared by twenty-seven 
different methods; they were all crystalline. The bright yellow 
variety consisted of thin plates, the others were small grains or 
short prisms. They all gave the same A-ray spectrum, and there¬ 
fore belong to the same system. The change from the light yellow 
to the darker variety was studied; it took place at 700°, the leaflets 
losing their form and becoming granular. W. T. 

Cobalt-Tungsten Alloys. Karl Kreitz (Metall u. Erz, 
1922,19,137—140).—^In the cobalt-tungsten series there is evidence 
of the formation of two compounds, CogW, melting at 1500° and 
CoW, melting at 1650°. Between 0 and 40% of tungsten, the 
alloys consist of a series of mixed crystals; from 40—70% of 
tungsten, of a mixture of eutectic and mixed Crystals or of 
eutectic and the alloy CoW, according as the tungsten is less or 
more than 45%. The eutectic contains 44-5% of tungsten and 
melts at 1480°. Addition of tungsten to cobalt rapidly increases 
the hardness and brittleness and reduces the specific electrical 
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conductivity. Up to 3% of tungsten the alloys are more readily 
attacked by sulphuric acid than is cobalt; with more than 3% 
the resistance of the alloys to attack by acids rapidly increases. 
[Cf. J, 8oc, Chem. Ind,, 1922, May.] A. R. P. 

The Hydrolysis of the Roseocobaltic Salts. P. Job {Compt. 
rend,y 1922, 174, 943—946).—^By a quantitative application of the 
method previously described (this vol., ii, 301), using an oxygen elec¬ 
trode, the author has shown that, under the influence of hydroxyl 
ions, the roseocobaltic salts are converted into hydroxo-salts and 
that the equilibrium constant of this reaction at 16® is 6x10”^®. 
The constant of hydrolysis of the roseo-ion is calculated as being 
l*2xl0« W. G. 

Electrolytic Reduction of Chromic Chloride to the Bivalent 
State. M. C. Taylor, W. A. Gersdorfp, and E. J. Tovrea 
(J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1922, 44, 612—614).—^When chromic chloride 
solution is electrolysed in a two-compartment cell between a 
spiral spongy lead cathode and five graphite anodes, it is reduced 
to chromous chloride. With a total cathode surface of 1*24 (dcm.)^ 
and a current of 1*6 amperes, a current efficiency of 96% may be 
obtained over the period required to reduce 87% of the chromium, 
if the solution is kept stirred and if the current is reduced when 
hydrogen commences to be evolved. With a steady and unchanged 
current strength the efficiency is only 53% for the same amount 
of reduction. j. p. g. 


Normal Chromium Azide and the Formation of Complex 
Salts. E. Oliveri-MandalA and G. Comella {Gazzetta, 1922, 52, 
i, 112—115).—The compound ON9,3CeH5N, the behaviour of which 


indicates it to be a complex salt of the formula Cr J 

(cf. A., 1919, ii, 468), may be obtained in better yield and purer 
condition by concentrating in a vacuum an alcoholic solution of 
chromium azide containing pyridine in solution. 

Chromium azide, Cr(N 3 ) 3 , prepared by prolonged treatment 
of an absolute alcohohc solution of crystallised chromium nitrate 
with aiffiydrous sodium sulphate and evaporation of the filtered 
hquid with the calculated proportion of sodium azide in a vacuum, 
forms a highly hygroscopic, dark green, amorphous mass. If the 
alcoholic solution of the chromium azide is not thoroughly dry, 
p^ml hydrolysis occurs, with formation of the basic azides, 
OH-Cr(N 3)2 and CrN 3 (OH) 2 . 

The compound CrN9,3NaN3 forms green crystals, with ammonia 
^elds a blue coloration and with silver nitrate, not silver azide, 
but a highly explosive complex salt, so that it evidently contains 
[‘^(^8)6]"'. analogous to [Cr(CN)e]'" and 
[Cr(SCN) 3 ] . The corresponding free acid, H 3 CrNio, could not 
be isolated owing to its ready decomposability. T. H. P. 


Constitution of the Chromic Acid. 
N. B. Dhab (^. anorg. Chem., 1921, 121, 99—102).—A theoretical 
paper m which the author considers the behaviour of 
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acid in solution. It is suggested that chromic acid is an acid of 
medium strength, and that it dissociates in the two stages H 2 Cr 04 
H*+HCr 04 ', H(> 04 ' zir H*+Cr 04 ", but the dissociation constant 
of the first stage is extremely large in comparison with that of the 
second stage. Similar behaviour is found in the case of maleic 
and dipropyl malonic acid. J. F. S. 

The Preparation of Gaseous Metallic Hydrides from Alloys 
and Solutions. Fritz Panbth, Adolf Johannsbn, and Max 
Matthies (JBer., 1922, 55, [jB], 769—775).—^The gaseous hydrides 
of bismuth (A., 1919, ii, 67-^8) and tin (A., 1920, ii, 41) have 
been obtained by melting the respective metals with magnesium 
and decomposing the products so formed with dilute acids. The 
jdelds, however, are very small and uncertain. Numerous attempts 
nave therefore been made to find more favourable conditions for 
the formation of the alloys, but these have not resulted in any 
improvement in the preparation of the hydrides? and have led the 
authors to the conclusion that the process cannot be regarded 
as a simple decomposition of the magnesium bismuthide or stannide. 
Evidence in favour of this view is found in the observation that 
the relatively best yields of hydride are obtained from those 
portions of the mixtures in which the magnesium and tin or bismuth 
have not been melted together completely, that bismuth hydride 
is obtainable from magnesium which is merely coated with fused 
mbtallic bismuth, that the well-defined compounds, NagBi and 
Na 4 Sn, do not give a trace of metallic hydride, and, in particular, 
that thorium-O deposited on magnesium foil continues to evolve 
the metallic hydride for a long time after removal of the thin 
film is complete. It therefore appears possible to obtain metallic 
hydrides from suitable solutions of the metals instead of from 
their alloys and, in this connexion, the production of tin hydride 
by the action of magnesium on a solution of tin sulphate is 
described in detail; the operation proceeds with such umformity 
and gives such good yields that it is suitable for lecture demon¬ 
stration purposes. A solution of stannous chloride in hydro¬ 
chloric acid may replace that of tin sulphate, but, in this case, 
the deposit formed when the gas is led through the heated Marsh 
tube consists of colourless stannous chloride (due to the hydrogen 
chloride carried forward in the gas) insteg/d of metallic tin. This 
possibly accounts for the previous non-observance of the formation 
of tin hydride when tin is used for evolving hydrogen in Marsh’s 
test for arsenic. H. W. 

The Preparation of Gaseous Metallic Hydrides by the Spark 
Discharge. Fritz Panbth, Max Matthies, and Edgar 
Schmidt-Hbbbbl (Ber.y 1922, 55, [jB], 775—789).—^Attempts are 
described to produce bismuth hydride by passing active hydrogen 
over bismuth powder, but the gas is not formed in identifiable 
amount. SmaU quantities of it are produced when rods of bis¬ 
muth are used as electrodes in the formation of active hydrogen. 
Better results are obtained by the analogous use of lead, and the 
further experiments are mai^y performed with this metal. The 
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yields with the disposition of apparatus outlined above are small 
and very irregular, in spite of the apparent uniformity in the 
conditions, but some improvement can be effected by using finely 
divided lead or, preferably, granulated lead packed round the 
platinum electrode and arranging the tube (it is figured and 
described fuDy in the original) in such a manner that the hydride 
produced is removed rapidly from the neighbourhood of the 
discharge. Even under these conditions, the experiments are 
very uncertain, and the yields of hydride are found to diminish 
with increasing purity of the reagents, thus indicating that some 
impurity is functioning as catal 3 rtic accelerator. Systematic search 
has shown that methane and the vapours of ethyl alcohol, ethyl 
ether, glycerol, light petroleum, paraffin, and the pyrogenic vapours 
from caoutchouc and paper have a very marked positive action. 
On the other hand, mercury, oxygen, iron, iodine, sulphur, sulphur 
dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, silicon hydride, ammonia, arsine, and 
stibine have no appreciable effect. Subsequent experiments are 
therefore performed in general with the addition of coal gas which 
is purified by successive treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
alkaline sodium h 5 rposulphite solution, potassium hydroxide (50%), 
calcium chloride, and phosphorus pentoxide. The arrangement of 
the apparatus is sketched and described in detail in the original. 
The product, which is condensed by liquid air, contains the metallic 
hydride mixed with a relatively large excess of hydrocarbons or 
the products derived from them under the action of the electric 
discharge, and the mixtures cannot be approximately separated 
by any available process of fractionation. It is therefore necessary 
to elaborate a method for the analysis of minute amounts of metallic 
hydride in the presence of an indefinite mixture of hydrocarbons. 
This is effected by decomposing the hydride by heat and measure¬ 
ment of the pressure of the resultant gases; the latter are cooled 
by liquid air, whereby only the hydrogen remains in the gaseous 
condition, and this is then absorbed by a heated palladium capillary. 
The pressure of residual gas is then estimated under the same 
conditions as previously, the difference in the readings giving the 
amount of hydrogen. The deposit of metal is weighed. The 
method gives satisfactory results with stibine and with tin hydride, 
to which the formula, SnH^, is assigned. With lead hydride it is 
unsatisfactory, since this substance cannot be separated by frac¬ 
tionation from unsaturated hydrocarbons, which subsequently 
become hydrogenated by the hydrogen derived from the hydride. 

Under the experimental conditions adopted, volatile hydrides 
are formed from lead, bismuth, tin, antimony, tellurium, germanium, 
arsenic, and selenium, but not from aluminium, zinc, or mercury. 

H. W. 
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New Hypothesis of the Origin of Natural Fuels. G. Cal- 
CAGNi (Oazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 87—^93).—^The author advances and 
discusses the view that coal, natural graphite, petroleum, etc., 
may have had their origin in organic compounds, even of great com¬ 
plexity, existing on the earth long prior to the appearance of life. 

T. H. P. 

The Constitution of Anthracite. Arthur Grounds (J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 88 —93t).—^T hree constituents can be recog¬ 
nised in anthracitic coals, namely fusain, occurring to the extent 
of about 1% or less, a glossy constituent similar in appearance to 
the vitrain of bituminous coals and designated i/^-vitrain, which 
forms the major portion of the seams, and a •constituent similar 
to the clarain of bituminous seams present to the extent of 5— 
10% at most in the anthracites examined. The fusain was gener¬ 
ally soft, porous, and pulverulent, and could be separated from 
the other constituents by fractional sieving. In certain cases, 
a harder variety was found associated with the soft fusain, and 
this contained a higher percentage both of ash and of volatile organic 
matter than the latter. Whilst the fusain in bituminous seams 
usually contains less volatile organic matter than the associated 
coal, the anthracitic fusain sometimes contains more and some¬ 
times less. In one case, the dense fusain contained 23*22% com¬ 
pared with 11*60% for the adjacent j//-vitrain, calculated on a 
moisture- and ash-free basis. The ash of fusain varies widely 
from about 3*0—15*0% and is much higher than the ash of vitrain, 
which usually varies from 0*1 to 1*5%. The water-soluble con¬ 
stituent of the ash of i/^-vitrain amounts to 1*7 to 6*9% of the total, 
and thereby differs widely both from that of vitrain, which usually 
contains about 70% of water-soluble substance, and of fusain, which 
varies from 10 to 50%. This variation with fusain is doubtless 
due to its porous nature, which allows the percolation of saline 
solutions which deposit their solid matter in the fusain on being 
subjected to concentration by heat. In all the seams examined, 
the i/^-vitrain gives an almost constant AlgOo : SiOg ratio of 1*10, 
very similar to that of the fusain examined by the author (1*17), 
but very different from that of the ordinary vitrain of bituminous 
seams (2*55). G. F. M. 

Some Constituents of Lignites. II. B. Ciusa and M. 
Croce (Oazzettay 1922, 52, i, 125—128; cf. A., 1921, ii, 343).— 
The various natural organic compounds found in lignites may be 
grouped, according to their melting points, in the following classes : 

(1) fictehte, m. p. 46°; dinite, m. p. 35°; and scheerite, m. p. 44°; 

(2) simonellite, m. p. 62°; (3) konleinite, m. p. 108—114°; (4) 
branchite, m. p. 75—81°; bombiccite, m. p. 75°; hartite, m. p. 
75°; the hydrocarbon of Temi lignite (loc. cit.), m. p. 75°, and 
hofmannite, m. p. 71°. 
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The authors find that, when purified, all the substances of 
group (4), as well as mixtures of them, have m. p. 74—75®, and 
all have compositions and molecular weights corresponding with 
the formula C 20 H 34 . 

The dihydrocamphene, C 20 H 34 , m. p. 74—75®, obtained by 
Etard and Meker (A., 1898, i, 443), and by Houben (A., 1906, i, 21 ), 
has been prepared by various methods and is found to have m. p. 
85—86® (cf. Hesse, A., 1906, i, 375), its mixture with hartite having 
m. p. 52®. T. H. P. 

Fossil Wax of Monte Paid. R. Ciusa and R. Vois (Oazzetta, 
1922, 52, i, 135—136).—This wax, m. p. 47 —49® (crude), 50—52® 
(purified), contains the parafiin hydrocarbons C 23 H 48 , C 24 H 5 (j, and 
C 26 H 54 , together with higher members of the series, and is free 
from compounds containing sulphur or oxygen. T. H. P. 

Stasite, a New Mineral Dimorphous with Dewindtite. 

Alfred Schoep (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 875—877).—^As a dirty 
yellow material, this occurs mixed with torbemite at Kasolo, 
Katanga, Belgian Congo. Under the microscope, it is seen to 
consist of minute, flattened prisms of a golden-yellow colour and 
with straight extinction, d5-03. In the oxidising flame it fuses 
to a black globule, and it is soluble in nitric acid to a yellow solution. 
The extremes of several analyses made on two lots of material 
dried at 100® are given under I (also CaO 0-30, MgO trace). 

PbO. UOa. PgOa. Ign. lifi. Insol. 

I. 25-53—26-20 55-77—56-28 10-32—10-60 6-24—6-71 6-60 0-40—1-17 

11. 26-40 67-19 10-68 — 6-70 — 

The mean values calculated to 100% given under II correspond 
with the formula 4 Pb 0 , 8 U 03 , 3 P 205 , 12 H 20 , identical with that 
for dewindtite (this vol., ii, 305). The new mineral is thus dimor¬ 
phous with dewindtite, differing from it in colour, density, and 
form of the crystals. L. J. S. 

Aphthitalite from Kilauea. H. S. Washington and H. E. 
Merwin (Amer. Min., 1921, 6 , 121—125).—On the waUs of hot 
(about 800°) crevices in new lava are bright blue encrustations of 
small, hexagonal plates of aphthitalite, which on cooling become 
nearly white. In cooler parts of the crevices the encrustation 
consists of thenardite. The aphthitalite is optically uniaxial with 
0 ) 1-487, € 1-492; analysis gave 

SO3. Cl. KjO. Na^O. CaO. CuO. Insol. Total. 

51-60 0-03 23-72 22-76 0-39 0-46 0-26 0-76 99-87 

corresponding with K 2 SO 4 43-88, Na 2 S 04 52-12, or K 2 SO 4 : Na 2 S 04 
about 1 :1-5. The variable composition of aphthitalite and its 
relation to arcanite (orthorhombic K 2 SO 4 ) are discussed. An¬ 
hydrous copper sulphate crystallised from hot sulphuric acid is 
orthorhombic (pseudo-hexagonal) with p 1-72 and y—a 0 - 02 , and 
is thus related crystallographically to the alkali sulphates. ’ The 
alkalis and copper were probably volatilised as sulphides, which 
in contact with the air are deposited as sulphates. L. J. S. 
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A Tantalate and Columbite from South Dakota. William 
P. Hbaddek {Amer, J, Sci.y 1922, [v], 3, 293—299). —^Analyses 
of fragments of brown or greyish-blaok columbite: I—III, from 
the Old Mike mica mine in Custer Co.; IV, from Harney City, 
Pennington Co.; V and VI, from Tin Mountain, Custer Co. Frag¬ 
ments of a black tantalate (presumably tapiolite) gave VII—XIII. 
Crystals determined to be tapiolite from Prospect (near the Old 
Mike mica mine) gave XIV. 



cbA. 

TaA* 

TiO,. 

SnOj.* 

FeO. 

MnO. 

Total. 

d. 

I. 

68*00 

9*88 

0*53 

0*88 

6*46 

14*79 

99*53 

6*201 

II. 

67*20 

10*10 

0*92 

0*96 

6*96 

16*08 

100*22 

6*421 

III. 

63*90 

13*74 

0*80 

0*64 

6*92 

14*96 

99*85 

5*496 

IV. 

34*60 

46*02 

1*62 

0*38 

13*32 

4*31 

100*16 

6*444 

V. 

27*22 

63*47 

1*30 

0*44 

11*91 

6*66 

100*00 

6*726 

VI. 

28*81 

63*67 

1*63 

0*38 

12*00 

6*20 

100*69 

6*845 

VII. 

8*63 

69*65 

1*60 

6*29 

10*84 

4*19 

100*00 

6*954 

VIIT. 

6*49 

76*08 

2*84 

0*22 

14*16 

1*21 

100*00 

7*019 

IX. 

6*97 

77*24 

0*81 

1*18 

13*60 

1*02 

100*82 

7*180 

X. 

6*66 

78*28 

1*33 

0*28 

13*36 

1*22 

100*62 

7*468 

XL 

4*32 

79*50 

0*92 

0*32 

13*42 

1*56 

100*04 

7*794 

XII. 

3*69 

81*40 

0*68 

0*12 

12*65 

1*73 

100*07 

7*878 

XIII. 

1*97 

83*67 

trace 

0*10 

13*28 

1*19 

100*10 

7*976 

XIV. 

6*18 

77*23 

1*38 

0*32 

14*84 

0*42 

100*00 

7*190 


♦ Including some WOj; small amoimts of cassiterite have been deducted. 

From these analyses it is seen that with increasing tantalic acid, 
not only is there an increase in density, but also iron replaces 
manganese. L. J. S. ^ 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Xylenol-blue and its Proposed Use as a New and Improved 
Indicator in Chemical and Biochemical Work. Abraham 
Cohen (Biochem, J., 1922, 16, 31—34).—^The author recommends 
as an indicator 6-hydroxyA : 4:’diimthylbenzenemlphonepkthalein 
(xylenol-blue), which has an acid range from Pg 1*2 (red) to Ph 
2*8 (yellow), and an alkaline range from Ph 8-0 (yellow) to Ph 9*6 
(blue). This new indicator possesses several advantages over 
thymol-blue, in place of which it can be successfully employed. 

W. 0. K. 

Influence of Ethyl Alcohol on the Colour Change of Phenol- 
phthalein. Rudolf Weqsoheider (Z. physikal, Chem,y 1922, 
100, 532—536).—It is shown that the presence of alcohol in 
acidimetric titrations increases the amount of alkali necessary to 
produce a colour change with phenolphthalein as indicator. The 
cause of the slight increase is discussed and it is shown to be prob¬ 
able that a combination of the alcohol with the phenolphthalein 
explains the experimental results. (Cf. Hildebrand, A., 1909, ii, 25). 
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The AppUcation of the Iodine Electrode in Potentiometric 
Titrations. I. M. Kolthoff (jRec. trav, chim., 1922, 41, 172— 
191).—^When an iodine electrode is used for the titration of an 
iodide by means of silver nitrate, it is found that in a neutral 
solution an error of 0*8% occurs, probably due to adsorption. In 
a solution containing free sulphuric acid the error is negligible, 
although the potential requires a considerable time to reach con¬ 
stant value. By means of the iodine electrode, an iodide may be 
titrated with silver nitrate in presence of an equivalent quantity 
of bromide or twenty times the equivalent of chloride. Mercuric 
perchlorate is a suitable reagent for accurate titration of iochdes; 
mercuric nitrate in nitric acid solution is useless, as the acid oxidises 
a portion of the iodide. By using the perchlorate, a quantity 
of iodide as small as 0*6 mg. may be estimated with accuracy; 
good results arc obtained in presence of an equivalent quantity 
of bromide or a large excess of hydrochloric acid. 

Mercuric chloride may be estimated accurately by the potentio¬ 
metric method by using the iodine electrode. Other metals have 
been investigated from this point of view, and it is found that the 
method is applicable to thallous salts, probably to palladium and 
some other rare metals, but not to lead or bismuth. H. J. E. 

Hydrated Oxalic Acid as an Oxidimetric Standard. 

Arthur E. Hill and Thomas M. Smith (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 546—557).—The trustworthiness of crystallised oxalic 
acid as a standard in oxidation processes has been investigated. 
It is shown that crystals of hydrated oxalic acid as usually pre¬ 
pared from aqueous solution contain several tenths per cent, of 
included water, which is not entirely lost by four months’ exposure 
to atmosf)heres of the same aqueous tension as the crystals or higher. 
Crystals superficially dry will lose this included water in about 
twenty-four hours if ground to pass a 100-mesh sieve and set in 
an atmosphere of an aqueous tension in equilibrium with the 
hydrate. A mixture of the hydrated and anhydrous oxalic acid 
is the only desiccating agent giving an aqueous tension in equilibrium 
with the hydrate at all temperatures. The powdered hydrate 
can be dried in about an hour in a current of air passed over this 
desiccating agent, so that its oxidimetric value agrees with that 
of sodium oxalate within 0-025%. J. P. S. 

Pipettes. Verney Stott (J, Soc, Glass Tech., 1921, 5, 307— 
325).—Pipettes should be adjusted for a particular time of delivery, 
and when testing pipettes it is important to record both the time 
of delivery and the capacity. The time required for the delivery 
of the contents of the pipette should be within certain limits, 
since pipettes are untrustworthy if the time of delivery is too short 
and also if it is too long. A definite time should be allowed for 
drainage when graduating, testing, or using pipettes. W. P. S. 

Device for the Removal of Fumes. M. Fischler (Chem. 
Zeit., 1922, 46, 224).—A device for the removal of fumes during 
the oxidation of organic substances with sulphuric and nitric acids 
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consists of a wide earthenware or sheet iron tube which is bent 
so as to enter the flue of a fume chamber; the lower end of the 
tube is provided with a small siphon trap whilst a wide side-tube 
receives the neck of the flask in which the material is being treated. 
A tubulure on the side tube admits the bent stem of a tapped 
funnel so that fmther quantities of acid may be added to the 
flask when necessary. The upper end of the tube may be slotted 
to receive a burner which aids the draught. W. P. S. 

Detection of Oxygen in Organic Compounds. Jean 
Piccard [Helv. Chim. Acta^ 1922, 5, 243—244).—It is suggested 
that the fact that solutions of iodine in solvents free from oxygen 
are blue, but brown in alcohol, ether, or acetone, can form the basis 
of a method for the qualitative detection of oxygen in organic 
compounds. Since the brown colour depends on the formation 
of an additive compound with the oxygen atom, iodine in excess 
of this requirement must be avoided. Thus, although benzene 
containing 2% of ether dissolves iodine with a colour scarcely 
distinguishable from that obtained with pure benzene, a distinct 
brown colour is observable on the addition of the same proportion 
of ether to a solution (almost colourless) of iodine in one million 
parts of benzene if a layer 90 cm. deep be examined. J. K. 

Clinical Method for the Estimation of Chlorides in Blood. 

Herman Friend (J. Biol, Chem., 1922, 51, 115—119).—For 
clinical purposes, plasma and not whole blood should be used for 
chloride estimations. In the method described, the plasma is 
separated immediately to prevent alterations in the distribution, 
precipitated by shaking with alumina cream, and chlorides estim¬ 
ated in the filtrate by titration with silver nitrate. E. S. 

Catalytic Analyses. I. Estimation of Chloric Acid. 

Shin-ichir6 Hakomori (J, Chem. Soc, Japan, 1922, 43, 62—70).— 
This method is based on the fact that the ferrous-ion acts as a 
catalyst in the reaction between chloric acid and hydriodic acid 
(Green, J. Physical Chem., 1908, 12, 389). To a solution containing 
approximately potassium iodide 10%, ferrous ammonium sulphate 
3%, and 0*2% of the sample, about 3A-hydrochloric acid is added, 
and after ten to fifteen minutes the mixture is titrated with sodium 
thiosulphate solution. K. K. 

The Estimation of Total Sulphur in Urine. Robert 
Robison [Biochem. J., 1922, 16, 134—136).—Sulphur can be best 
estimated in the urine by a modification of Benedict’s method. 
2-5 C.c. of a solution of copper nitrate (40 grams) and copper chloride 
(15 grams) in water (100 grams) are added to the urine (10 c.c.) 
and the mixture is evaporated to dryness, and then heated over a 
plate or small flame to oxidise the sulphur. After being heated 
for a further twenty minutes, the residue is dissolved in 2.?^-hydro- 
chloric acid (10 c.c.) and diluted with distilled water (300 c.c.). 
The oxidised sulphur is then estimated as barium sulphate. 

W. 0. K. 
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Anal 3 r 8 is of Chlorosulphonic Acid. G. Weissenbebgbb 
and A. Zodbb (Z. anal, Chem,y 1922, 61, 41—4S).—Volumetric 
methods, which depend on the estimation of the total acidity of 
the sample (after suitable dilution) and subsequent titration of 
the hydrochloric acid, yield untrustworthy results owing to the fact 
that the large quantity of sulphate ions present interferes with 
the titration of the chloride by Mohr’s or Volhard’s methods. 
The quantity of chlorosulphonic acid and of free sulphuric acid 
found is too high and the sulphur trioxide is too low. Gravimetric 
methods yield correct results for the hydrochloric acid and the 
sulphuric acid. Fairly correct results are also obtained by dis¬ 
tilling the sample and collecting the portion which has b. p. 154— 
156°. W. P. S. 

Estimation of very small Quantities of Injurious Aci^ 
in Air. G. Lambris (Z. anal, Chem., 1922, 61, 20—40).—Fliie 
gases may contain sulphuric, sulphurous, and hydrochloric acids, 
which, when allowed to escape into the atmosphere, may have 
an injurious effect on vegetation. A method for the estimation 
of these acids consists in passing the air at the rate of about 100 
litres per hour for two or three hours through an absorption vessel 
packed with cotton wool moistened with water and then through 
a second vessel containing cotton wool moistened with hydrogen 
peroxide. The sulphuric and hydrochloric acids are absorbed in 
the first vessel, whilst the sulphurous acid is absorbed and oxidised 
to sulphuric acid in the second vessel. The contents of the vessels 
are subsequently titrated and the quantities of the different acids 
estimated in the usual way. About 10% of the sulphurous acid 
is retained in the first vessel; this may be removed and conveyed 
over into the second vessel by means of a current of air free from 
acidity, or its quantity may be estimated by neutralising the 
contents of the vessel, using methyl-orange as indicator, then 
adding hydrogen peroxide, and titrating the sulphuric acid formed 
by the oxidation of the sulphurous acid. The method is suitable 
for the estimation of 1 part of acid per 500,000 parts of air. 

W. P. S. 

Estimation of Sulphate-ion as Barium Sulphate I. 

K. P. Chatteejee (Z. anorg. Ghent,, 1922, 121, 128—134).—The 
author carried out the precipitation under various conditions. 
The amount of hydrochloric acid added to make the precipitate 
granular and easily filtered should not exceed 0-1% of the volume 
of the liquid. Excess of barium chloride is not as detrimental as 
an excess of hydrochloric acid provided the precipitate is well 
washed. Rapid precipitation results in a stronger adsorption of 
the mother-liquor than slow precipitation. Dry barium sulphate 
gives up the adsorbed chloride more readily than the wet salt. 

W. T. 

Cathodic Deposition of Tellurium and Selenium from 
their Oxy-acids and their Electroanalytical Estimation. 

Erich MfiiiLER [with Mbnzbl and Schubert] (Z. phyaikal, Chem,, 
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1922,100, 346—366). —^The detection of selenium and tellurium may 
be effected as follows: (a) selenium:—2 c.c. of the solution containing 
selenium is treated with 3 drops of concentrated sulphuric acid and a 
few small crystals of hydrazine sulphate and heated. A red coloration 
or precipitate indicates the presence of selenium. This reaction is 
sensitive to 6 mg. of selenium per litre; (b) tellurium:—1 c.c. of 
solution with 1 c.c.of concentrated ammonia and a few crystals of 
hydrazine sulphate when boiled give a brown coloration or precipitate 
if tellurium is present. This reaction is sensitive to 10 mg. of tellur¬ 
ium per litre; (c) selenium and tellurium in the same solution :— 
3 c.c. of solution are treated with 3 drops of concentrated sulphuric 
acid and a little hydrazine sulphate and boiled, a red coloration 
of selenium results; this is filtered, the filtrate made alkaline with 
ammonia, more hydrazine sulphate added, and the solution again 
boiled; a brown coloration indicates tellurium; {d) selenious acid in 
the presence of selenic acid :—^3 c.c. of the solution are treated with 
5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and a little sodium sulphite 
and boiled; a red precipitate or coloration indicates selenious acid. 
The reaction is sensitive to 5 mg. of selenium per litre. After 
filtration, 3 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and more solid 
sodium sulphite are added and the solution is boiled; a red pre¬ 
cipitate or coloration indicates selenic acid; the sensitiveness is 
the same as above; (e) tellurous acid in the presence of telluric 
acid: these two acids cannot be detected in the presence of one 
another by simple reduction, since both acids are reduced, although 
at different rates. On electrolysis in sulphuric acid solution, the 
tellurous acid alone is reduced, and when this is complete the 
solution is concentrated and boiled with hydrochloric acid and 
sodium sulphite, when a brown precipitate or coloration indicates 
telluric acid. The cathodic decomposition potential of tellurous 
acid in 2A^-sulphuric acid is —0*08 volt. No deposition potential 
could be obtained for tellurium from a 2iV'-sulphuric acid solution 
of telluric acid, from which it follows that tellurium cannot be 
deposited from telluric acid. A simple decomposition potential 
could not be observed for selenium from selenious acid, although 
selenium was seen to be deposited at about 0*05 volt, but the first 
selenium deposited appears to act as an insulating diaphragm and 
prevents further deposition; when the voltage is raised so that 
hydrogen is liberated, the selenium leaves the electrode in flakes. 
On adding copper sulphate to the sulphuric acid solution of selenious 
acid, the selenium and copper are deposited together in a conducting 
form at +0*15 volt, so that all the selenium may be deposited at 
this potential. Selenium cannot be electrolytically deposited 
from selenic acid on platinum either at 20° or 80°. Tellurium 
in tellurous acid may be quantitatively estimated as follows. 
A maximum weight of 0*25 gram of tellurous acid is dissolved 
in 175 c.c. of 2A^-sulphuric acid and electrolysed for two and a 
half hours between two platinum Winkler electrodes which are 
connected directly with a single lead accumulator. The solution 
must be rapidly stirred during the electrolysis. The deposit^ 
which is uniformly dense and grey, is washed with water and alcohol 
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and dried over sulphuric acid in a desiccator. The average error 
of the method is ±0*1%. Tellurous acid may be estimated in 
the presence of telluric acid by this method, and after the tellurium 
from the tellurous acid has been removed the solution is boiled 
with hydrochloric acid to reduce the telluric acid to teUurous acid, 
and the estimation of this then carried out as before. Selenium 
may be estimated in selenious acid as follows. A quantity of 
selenious acid containing not more than 0*07 gram of selenium 
is dissolved in 2A-sulphuric acid and mixed with a quantity of 
copper sulphate in 2iV^-sulphuric acid such that the concentration 
of copper is four times that of the selenium, and electrolysed for 
two hours at the ordinary temperature with rapid stirring between 
two Winkler platinum electrodes which arc connected directly 
with a single lead accumulator. The deposit of copper and 
selenium is washed with water and alcohol and carefully dried. 
The weight of the copper is known from the amount of copper 
sulphate solution used. The method is good, but suffers in accuracy 
on account of the small amount of selenium which may be used 
in a determination. Several attempts are described which were 
designed for the estimation of selenious acid in the presence of 
tellurous acid, but all failed to give the desired result. J. F. S. 

The Estimation of Nitrogen in Nitric Esters. H. Kesseleb, 
R. Rohm, and G. Lutz (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 145).—The 
esters are saponified at 40—50® with aqueous potassium hydroxide 
(1:1), the nitrates and nitrites so obtained reduced to ammonia 
with Devarda’s alloy (50% copper, 45% aluminium, and 5% zinc), 
and the ammonia distilled into i^/lO-sulphuric acid and titrated 
back with iV/lO-sodium hydroxide with methyl-red as indicator. 
The method is specially recommended for nitro-starches, to which 
other rapid methods cannot be applied. H. C. R. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Phosphorus. Luigi Losana 
(Oiom. Chim. Ind. AppL, 1922, 4, 60—62).—^The method developed 
by the author (cf. Namias, Stahl urtd Eisen, 1890) is based on the 
observation that treatment of ammonium phosphomolybdate with 
hot sodium thiosulphate solution yields a liquid coloured intensely 
blue owing to the formation of molybdenum compounds which 
have not been identified. The optimum conditions have been 
fixed and two colorimeters designed, one for low and the other 
for moderately high percentages of phosphorus. [Cf. J. Soc, 
Chem. Ind,, 1922, May.] T. H. P. 

A Rapid Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of the 
Inorganic Phosphorus in Small Amounts of Serum. 

Frederick F. Tisdall (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 50, 329—337).— 
The estimation is performed on 1 c.c. of serum. Proteins are 
removed by means of trichloroacetic acid, and the inorganic phos¬ 
phates then precipitated as strychnine phosphomolybdate by the 
addition of a strychnine molybdate reagent (cf. Embden, A., 1921, 
ii, 462). After centrifuging and washing with the minimum amount 
of water, the precipitate is dissolved in 1 % sodium hydroxide, 



diluted, and the colour produced on reductioh with 2t)% potddsiiiih 
ferrocyanide and concentrated hydrochloric acid compared witji 4 
standard. The error does not exceed 5%. E. S. 

Gravimetric Estimation of Hydrogen Phosphide and a 
Ne*^ Apparatus for Gais Analysis. L. Moseb and A. Bbubl 
(Z, anorg, Chem., 1921, 121, 73—94).—The reactions of phosphine 
with solutions of iodic acid, silver nitrate, mercuric chloride, gold 
chloride, and copper sulphate have been investigated with the 
object of finding a gravimetric method for the estimation of high 
concentrations of phosphine. The various methods for estimating 
small Quantities of phosphine are discussed. Phosphine containing 
only a few per cent, of hydrogen is best prepared by th6 action 
of 1 : 10-sulphuric acid on aluminium phosphide, and gas obtained 
by this method was used in all analyses described. When phosphine 
is led into a 2.^-solution of iodic acid, the gas is completely absorbed, 
but occasionally a small amount of fog, due to fhe inflammable 
hydride, is formed; this, however, is completely absorbed in half 
an hour. The solution is then heated and a current of carbon 
dioxide passed through until all the iodine has been distilled into 
a solution of potassium iodide. The amount of iodine is detennined 
by titration with thiosulphate, and the phosphoric acid left in the 
flask estimated as magnesium pyrophosphate. The results obtained 
in both cases are identical. The reaction is represented by the 
equation 8HI03+5PH3=5H3P04+4l2+4H20. The error is a 
little more than 0*1%. Phosphine is shown to react with excess 
of silver nitrate in stages according to the equations : (1) 3AgN03+ 
PH3=PAg3“f-3HN03; (2) PAg3+AgN03-f*2H[20=H3P02-f‘4Ag+ 

HNOo; (3) HoP 52 + 2AgN03 + H2O - HgPO, + 2Ag + 2HNO3; 

(4) H3P03+2AgN03+H20=H3P04+2Ag+2HN0,. The total 
action is therefore represented by the equation 8AgN03+PH3+ 
4H20=H3P04+8Ag4-8HN03. By the action of a cold saturated 
solution of silver acetate added drop by drop to a vessel through 
which a steady stream of phosphine is added, the authors have 
been able to prepare silver phosphide^ PAgg. This substance is aii 
easily oxidisable, velvety, black powder which cannot be dried 
without decomposition; it is not decomposed by air-free cold water, 
but in \^ater containing air it decomposes into metallic silver. It 
is rapidly decomposed by boiling water, concentrated nitric acid, 
warm hydrochloric acid with the liberation of phosphine, and 
concentrated sulphuric acid with the liberation of sulphur dioxide. 
The estimation of phosphine by means of silver nitrate takes place 
in a closed absorptiometer which consists of a bulb (120 c.c. capacity) 
to the bottom of which a glass tube 10 cm. long and 3 mm. bore is 
attached, and to the top a capillary tube which is bent twice at 
ri^t angles for connecting with a gas burette. The capillary 
CfiLrries a tap which, in addition to the ordinary bofe, is also bored 
along its axis. The apparatus is placed with its lower tube in a 
beaker containing ^/10-silver nitrate solution and filled with the 
liquid and the gas drawn in and the apparatus shaken. After 
fifteen minutes the liquid is all run into the beaker and the apparatus 
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washed with a little dilute nitric acid and water, and the washings 
added to the beaker. The solution is then treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, filtered, and the phosphoric ’ acid in the filtrate 
estimated as magnesium pyrophosphate. The results obtained by 
this method are in excellent agreement with those obtained by the 
iodic acid method. The substitution of an ammoniacal solution 
of silver nitrate for aqueous silver nitrate has no advantage, and 
attempts to estimate the phosphine by weighing the precipitated 
silver failed. A N /5-solution of mercuric chloride can be used as 
absorbent for phosphine. The method of work is the same as 
described for silver nitrate. The reactions taking place are given 
by the equations (1) 6HgCl2+2PH3=3HgCl2,P2Hg3+6HCl; (2) 
6HgCl2+PH3+3H20=H3P03+6HCl+6HgCl; (3) 8HgCl2+PH3+ 
4H20=HoP04+8HCl+8HgCl. When the absorption is complete, 
the liquid and precipitate are boiled with bromine water, the 
mercury is removed by hydrogen sulphide, and the phosphoric 
acid determined as magnesium p3n*opho8phate. The results are 
uniformly good. A N /5-solution of gold chloride is a good absorbent 
for phosphine; the method employed is the same as described 
above. The following reactions occur during the absorption: 
(1) 3AuCl8+PH3+3H20=3AuCl+H3P03+6HCl; (2) 4AUCI3+ 

PH3+4H20=H3P04+4AuC 1+8HC1 ; (3) 3AuCl+PH3=Au3P+ 

3HC1; (4) 3Au3P+AuCl3+6H2O=10Au+3H3PO2+3HCl; (5) 

3H3P02+2AuCl3+3H20=2Au+3H3P03+6HCl; (6) 3H3PO3+ 

2AuCl3+3H20=2Au+3H3P04+bHCl. The total and completed 
action is represented by the equation 8AuCl3+3PH3+12H20= 
8AU+24HCI+3H3PO4. After the action is completed, the gold 
in solution is precipitated by hydrogen sulphide, filtered, and the 
phosphoric acid in the filtrate estimated as above after oxidation 
by bromine water. A iV'/S-solution of copper sulphate is a good 
but much slower absorbent for phosphine than the other salts 
mentioned. The analysis, using this salt, is carried out as in the 
case of gold. The absorption occurs according to the equations : 
(1) 3CUSO4+PH3+3H2O-H3PO3+3CU+3H2SO4; (2) 4CUSO4 + 
PH3+4H20=4Cu+H 3P04+4H2S04; (3) 3CuS04+2PH3=Cu3P2+ 
3H2SO4 ; (4) Cu3P2+3Cu=2Cu3P. J. F. S. 

Estimation of Krypton and Xenon in Absolute Values by 
Spectrophotometry. Charles Moureu and Adolphe Lepapb 
{Gompt. rend., 1922, 174, 908—913).— A. modification of previous 
work (A., 1911, ii, 439, 1134). The authors have prepared mixtures 
of pure argon with differing amoimts of pure kr3q)ton on the one 
hand and pure xenon on the other. For the mixtures containing 
krypton, the pressures at which the intensity of the line X=5870-91 
of the krypton is just equal to that of the argon lines X=r5860*54 
and 5912*31 respectively have been determined for each mixture. 
For the xenon mixtures, the xenon line X=4671*22 and the argon 
line X=4702*5 have been used. These figures thus give a means 
of calculating the amounts of krypton or xenon in argon-krypton 
and argon-xenon mixtures respectively. The limits of dilution 
at which measurements can be made are for krypton 0*5—4*5 x 10"* 
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and for xenon 2—8 X lO"^. If the mixture to be examined contains 
too much krypton or xenon, it must first be diluted with pure 
argon, but if it is too dilute it must be concentrated by fractionation, 
using coconut charcoal. W. G. 

Estimation of Carbon in Cast Iron and Steel by Corleis’s 
Apparatus. G. Batta and H. Thyssen (Bull, Soc, chim. Belg,^ 
1922, 31, 112—117).—By means of a number of blank experiments, 
errors in the estimation have been traced to incomplete drying of 
the gas before absorption of the carbon dioxide by alkali. Detailed 
experimental methods based on a considerable number of analyses 
have been worked out and are recommended. H. J. E. 

Rapid Analysis of Potassium Perchlorate. Victor Lenher 
and Martin Tosterud (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922,44, 611—612).— 
The following method is described as the most satisfactory for the 
estimation of perchlorate. A 0*5 gram sample is n\ixed in an agate 
mortar with 1*0 gram of manganese dioxide, transferred to a porce¬ 
lain crucible, and heated for fifteen minutes at 600—700®. After 
cooling, the mass is extracted with hot water, filtered, and the 
chlorine determined by either Mohr’s or Volhard’s method. The 
results are about 0*2—^*3% low, due to loss by volatilisation. A 
blank experiment with the manganese dioxide should always be 
carried out. Greater accuracy is obtained by Lamb and Marden’s 
method (A., 1912, ii, 681) of heating the perchlorate alone in a 
glass tube and retaining the fumes evolved with a plug of asbestos. 

J. F. S. 

Estimation of Sodium in Serum without the Use of 
Platinum Dishes. S. J. Wn.S0N (J, Biol. Chem., 1922, 50, 
301—302).—In the estimation of sodium as pyroantimonate by 
Kramer and Tisdall’s method (A., 1921, ii, 463), the precipitation 
may be carried out in tinned dishes, in place of platinum ones, 
without loss of accuracy. E. S. 

Effect of Hydrogen-ion Concentration on the Estimation 
of Calcium. Alfred T. Shohl (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 50, 527— 
536).—In the estimation of calcium in the presence of magnesium 
and phosphates by McCrudden’s method (A., 1910, ii, 243; 1911, 
ii, 1136) the hydrogen-ion concentration must be kept within the 
limits Ph 4*0 and Ph 5*6. With a more acid solution, calcium 
oxalate dissolves, whilst with a less acid one magnesium ammonium 
phosphate is precipitated. E. S. 

A Rapid and Accurate Method for estimating Calcium in 
Urine. Alfred T. Shohl and Frank G. Pedley (J. Biol. Chem., 
1922, 50, 537—544).—Uric acid and other substances present in the 
urine which would interfere with the titration by permanganate are 
oxidised by boiling with ammonium persulphate after acidification 
with nitric or sulphuric acid. The calcium is then precipitated by 
addition first of oxalic acid and then of ammonia imtil neutral to 
methyl-red, which brings the solution to Ph 4*8—5*3 (of. preceding 
abstract). After jc^maining over-night, the precipitate is filtered 

14—2 
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on to a hardened filter-paj>er, washed, transferred to the original 
flask, and the ealciutn oxalate estimated by titration with wt- 
martganate. E- S. 

The Analytical Chemistry of Colloidal Disperse Systems. 
I. Estimation of SilveF Ion in the Presence of Colloidal 
Silvet. A. OuTBiEit, J. Huber, and 0. KupFinger (Ber., 1922, 
55, [5], 748—752).—The method depends on the precipitation of 
the protected metallic colloid in reversible form by the addition of 
methyl alcohol and titration of the silver remaining in solution by 
Volhard’s method. To avoid adsorption of silver ions by the 
precipitate, it is necessary, before precipitation, to convert the 
dissolved silver into the complex form, which can be most con¬ 
veniently eflected by means of solid ammonium carbonate. 

A measured volume of the protected colloidal system, prepared 
at the atmospheric temperature and in the dark, is agitated with a 
corresponding excess of pure solid ammonium carbonate until the 
salt is completely dissolved and the precipitated silver carbonate 
has again passed entirely into solution. The mixture is slowly 
poured into methyl alcohol which has been freshly distilled over 
lime, after which it is allowed to remain at rest for about twenty- 
four hours until the precipitate has completely subsided. The 
supernatant liquid should now be colourless. The precipitate is 
carefully washed with alcohol by decantation and finally on the 
filter. The filtrate and washings are united, freed from alcohol 
by evaporation on the water-bath, cooled, acidified with nitric 
acid, and titrated according to Volhard’s method. H. W. 

The Preparation of Lead Test-papere and Notes on the 
Titration of Zinc with Sodium Sulphide. E. Olivier (Bull. 
Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 102—109).—Experimental details of the 
method used in the author’s laboratory for titrating zinc solutions 
are described and instructions for making and testing the lead 
papers used as indicators given. The presence of free ammonia, 
owing to its solvent action on zinc sulphide, introduces an error; 
the substance should be removed by boiling or by neutralisation. 
Further, ammonium salts should not be present in excess, otherwise 
the clearness of the end-point is impaired. H. J. E. 

Estixnation of Zinc as Sulphate. A. Gutbier and K. Staib 
(Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 97—103).—^Zinc salts may be converted 
into sulphate by evaporation with sulphuric acid in a platinum 
basin, heating the residue at about 500° for fifteen minutes, cooling 
it, adding a small quantity of water, and repeating the evaporation 
and heating; the residue then consists of anhydrous zinc sulphate, 
and may be weighed as sUch; zinc sulphate does not dissociate 
below 675°. If desired, the sulphate may be heated over a blast- 
flame imtil no further loss in weight occurs, and the resulting zinc 
oxide weighed. W. P. S. 

Rapid AnalyBis of White Metal and SimiUur AUoye. L. 

ibltWtiAUX (Aam. Chim. Analyt.^ 1922, 4, 77—79).—^Antimony is 
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estimated in one j^rtion by solution of the sample in sulphuric 
acid follo^ired by titration with permanganate. A second portion 
of 10 grams is mixed with fine tin filings equal to ten times the 
antimony content of the alloy and the mixture is treated with 
sufficient nitric acid to dissolve everjrthing. The resulting mass is 
boiled with a large quantity of water to precipitate completely 
the tin and antimony, the liquid is cooled, made up to bulk, and 
an aliquot part filtered through a dry paper and used for the estima¬ 
tion of the other metals by any convenient process. The tin is 
determined by difference. [Cf. J. 8oc. Chein, Ind., 1922,.] 

A. R. P. 

Estimation of Aluminium in Tungsten. Victor Fboboese 
and Kathe Fboboese (Z. ami. Chem., 1922, 61, 107—110).— 
About 3 grams of the finely divided metal are ignited in a platinum 
crucible for one hour, then fused with the addition of a mixture 
of potassium carbonate and sodium carbonate, and cooled; the mass 
is dissolved in water, and the solution filtered. The filtrate, which 
may contain a trace of aluminium, is evaporated nearly to dryness, 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, evaporated, the dry residue treated 
with dilute hydrochloric acid and water, and the solution filtered; 
this filtrate is boiled, rendered alkaline with sodium hydroxide, 
again acidified, the aluminium is precipitated as hydroxide by 
the addition of ammonia, and the precipitate is collected, ignited, 
and weighed. The main quantity of the aluminium remains in 
the insoluble portion from the carbonate fusion; this insoluble 
portion is ignited in a platinum crucible, heated with hydrofluoric 
acid and a drop of sulphuric acid, fused with potassium pyrosulphate, 
the mass dissolved in water and sulphuric acid, and the solution 
filtered. The filtrate is treated with “ cupferron ’’ reagent to 
precipitate the iron, and the aluminium is then precipitated in the 
usual way in the filtrate from the iron precipitate. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Free Acid in Acid Aluminium Sulphate 
Solutions. H. Zsciiokke and L. Hauselmann (Chem. Ztg., 
1922, 46, 302).—The following modification of Ivanov’s method (A., 
1913, ii, 343, 1078) is recommended. Ten c.c. of the aluminium 
sulphate solution, 10 c.c. of barium chloride solution (1 : 10), 5 c.c. 
of potassium ferrocyanide solution (1 :10) which must not be more 
than six days old, and 60 c.c. of boiling water are poured in the 
above order into a 100 c.c. flask. A gelatin solution (1 :50) is 
added drop by drop with agitation until the precipitate that is 
formed becomes flocculent and settles easily. The mixture is 
cooled and diluted to 100 c.c., allowed to settle, and filtered. Fifty 
c.c. of the clear, colourless filtrate are diluted with 60 c.c. of water 
and titrated with iV/10-sodium hydroxide until neutral to methyl- 
orange. The temperature of the solution must never exceed 85®, 
and the excess of potassium ferrocyanide must not be too great, 
or low results will be obtained. If the quantity of acid present be 
more than 6 grams per litre, the filtrate remains cloudy, when a 
few drops of A'/lO-sodium hydroxide should be add[^ before 
precipitation. G. 
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Estimation ot Manganese as Sulphate. J. Hubeb (Z. amd. 
Ghem., 1922, 61, 103—107).—^Manganese sulphate is rendered 
anhydrous by heating it at 360—dissociation commences 
only at 650®. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Manganese by Permanganate and Investi¬ 
gation of some Manganites. P. B. Sarkar and N. R. Dhar 
(Z. anorg, Chem., 1922, 121, 135—155).—The authors find that 
manganese can be accurately estimated by permanganate if one 
of the following salts is present: magnesium sulphate, potassium 
nitrate, potassium sulphate, cadmium sulphate, sodium nitrate, 
potassium fiuoride, sodium acetate and lithium, sodium, calcium, 
barium, and strontium chlorides. Some of the metals of these 
salts form manganites, others simply coagulate the hydrated 
manganese dioxide formed and thus make possible a sharp end¬ 
point. Coloured salts cannot be used, neither did the titrations 
succeed in the presence of such sparingly soluble salts as calcium 
phosphate or sulphate, etc., because the concentration of electro¬ 
lyte is too small. The preparation, composition, and properties 
of several manganites are described, and the formation of manganites 
and the position of the metal in the periodic system discussed. 
Absolutely pure hydrated manganese dioxide can be prepared 
by heating a solution of manganous sulphate and sodium nitrate 
and gradually adding potassium permanganate to the well-stirred 
mixture. The precipitate is filtered and well washed with hot 
water. W. T. 

The Estimation of Manganese by Knorre’s Persulphate 
Method. P. Nicolardot, M. Geloso, and E. RfioLADB (Ann, 
Chim. Analyt.y 1922, 4, 69—77, 102—110).—^Manganese dioxide, 
precipitated from sulphate solutions by boiling with ammonium 
persulphate, contains less than the theoretical amount of oxygen 
unless at least nine times as much iron is present, and if the pre¬ 
cipitate is dissolved in ferrous sulphate solution and the excess 
of the latter titrated with permanganate, the manganese factor 
of the permanganate varies from 0498 X iron factor with pure 
solutions of manganese sulphate to 049176 x iron factor when the 
original solution contains a large excess of iron. Variations in 
the acidity of the solution have very little effect, especially in the 
presence of iron, as long as the free acid does not exceed 5%; in 
any case, traces of manganese remain in the mother-liquor and 
should be estimated by boiling the solution with a further quantity 
of persulphate and a little silver nitrate and titrating the per¬ 
manganate so formed with standard sodium arsenite. Of the 
common metals likely to be present in the solution, cobalt gives 
veiy, and nickel slightly, high results. Instructions are given for 
estimating manganese in ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. [Of. 

Soc. Ghem. /t^., 1922, May.] A. R. P. 

Titration of Tin with Ferric Chloride. L. Smith (Z. anal, 
Ghent,, 1922, 61, 113—120).—^The hydrochloric acid solution of 
the tin salt is boiled, pieces of zinc foil are added, and, after about 
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ten minutes, the mixture is again boiled, and a further quantity of 
zinc is added, followed hj hydrochloric acid. When all the metal 
is in solution, hot water is added slowly so that the boiling is not 
interrupted, and the solution is then titrated with ferric chloride 
solution. The end-point of the titration is denoted by the appear¬ 
ance of a greenish-yellow coloration. About 5 grams of zinc are 
required for each gram of tin to be reduced, and zinc is preferable 
to aluminium for the purpose. W. P. S. 

Micro-analysis of Organic Substances. G. Welter {Ann. 
Chim. Analyt.^ 1922, 4, 33^-37).—^Micro-chemical methods may be 
used for the estimation of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, halogens, 
sulphur, methoxyl groups, phosphorus, etc., in organic substances; 
these methods are described briefly. Only a few mg. of the sub¬ 
stance are required fo’* an estimation, but all weighings must be 
made on a balance sensitive to 0*001 mg. The error in the results 
obtmned is about 0*5%. W. P. S. 

The Estixnq|ion of Aromatic Hydrocarbons in Mineral 
Oil Fractions. H. I. Waterman and J. N. J. Perquin {Rec. 
trav. chim., 1922, 41, 192—198).—^An attempt to apply the ‘‘ aniline 
point ” method of Tizard and Marshall (A., 1921, ii, 280) to the 
estimation of aromatic hydrocarbons in various mineral oils and 
their products shows that the nature of the fraction influences 
the result considerably. Experiments carried out with oils con¬ 
taining added benzene, naphthalene, and phenanthrene show that 
addition of equal weights of these substances does not produce 
equal effects on the “ aniline point.” H. J. E. 

Estimation of Glycerol by the Dichromate Method. J. 

Kellnjjr (Z. deut. OeUFettdnd., 1921, 14, 751—762; cf. Steinfels, 
Seifensieder Ztg., 1915, 42, 721; TorteUi and CecchereUi, A., 1914, 
ii, 750).—^Analysis of glycerol by Steinfels’s (loc. cit.) dichromate 
method gives low results unless sulphuric acid, d 1*230, is used 
instead of that of d 1*175. Chemioal Abstracts. 

Physiology of the Phenols. I. The Estimation of Phenols 
in the Blood. K. F. Pblkan (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 50, 491— 
497).—^The method of Folin and Denis (A., 1912, ii, 1011) is modified 
and made applicable to blood. No heat is used in the precipitation 
of proteins and the concentration of filtrates, since this would 
cause a loss of volatile phenols. The estimation is performed on 
10 c.c. of blood. Proteins are removed by shaking with tungstic 
acid and alumina cream, and the uric acid is precipitated by the 
addition of a solution of silver lactate in lactic acid. Free phenols 
are then estimated colorimetrically in one portion of the filtrate, 
using a phosphotungstic-phosphomolybdic reagent, whilst in a 
second portion the estimation is performed afto heating for ten 
minutes on a water-bath with a few drops of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid. If the last operation is carried out in a narrow tube 
no loss of volatile phenols occurs and the difference between the 
two results then represents conjugated phenols. Since lactic acid 
gives a coloration with the phosphotungstic-phosphomolybdic 
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reagent, the standard must be treked with a corresjwnding amount 
of me silver lactate reagent (of. Benedict and Theis, A., 1918, ii, 

461 ). E. S. 

Pf^taption of p-Naphthol in Foods, Spices, and Beverages. 

Yutaka JCii^UGASA and HxsAjnid Tatsuno {J. Phirm. Soc. Japan, 
1922, 1?—^24).—^The method is based on Riegler’s method for the 
detection pf nitrous acid (A., 1897, ii, 464). When a solution 
(1 c.c.) suspected to contain p-naphthol is treated with 2 drops 
of 0*1% so^um 1 :4-naphthylaminesulphonate solution, 1 drop of 
0*1% nitrous acid, and 1 drop of hydrochloric acid, shaken, and 
ammonia added, a red coloration is produced. The colour occurs 
with 1 /lOOO mg. of p-naphthol per litre. Colorations are also given 
by this reagent with the following substances in concentration of 
1 /lOOjOOO: a-naphthol, violet-red; resorcinol, quinol, phloro- 
glucinol, pyrogallol and thymol, all yellow; phenol, orange-red; 
benzoic and cinnamic acids, almost colourless, and salicylic acid, 
slight yellow. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, May.] K. K. 

Distillation Method for the Estimation Santalol in 
Ba^tal Oil. C. W. Haerison (J. Assoc, off. Agric. Chem., 1921, 
$, 166—171).—In the U.S. Pharmacopoeia method for estimating 
santalol in santal oil, the latter is acetylated and a known quantity 
of the dry product saponified. From the amount of alkali required 
to saponify the oil, the percentage of santalol present in the original 
substance is calculated by means of a formula given. When the 
santal oil is adulterated with a saponifiable oil, the method is 
not applicable. A modified method, which, however, is not yet 
completely standardised, is suggested. It consists in acidifying 
the product obtained after the saponification of the acetylated 
oil, distilling in a current of steam under specified conditions, and 
estimating by titration the acidity of the distillate. From this 
figure the percentage of santalol in the original oil can be calculated. 
[Gt. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 346a.] J. R. 

The Estimation of Small Quantities of Dextrose by Ber¬ 
trand’s Process. Irene Greiner (Biochem. Z., 1922, 128, 
274—278).—Accurate results for the estimation of quantities of 
dextrose less than 10 mg. are obtained by Bertrand’s process, if 
10 c.c. of the sugar solution are taken, mixed with 10 c.c. of the 
copjper sulphate solution and 10 c.c. of a solution containing 
150^grams of sodium carbonate and 30 grams of sodium hydrogen 
carbonate per litre are added, followed by 10 c.c. of the sodium 
potassium tartrate solution, and the process carried out in the 
standard manner, except that, after boiling the solution for three 
^linutes, it is allowed to cool for fifteen minutes. For the titration 
the use of a 5 c.c. burette graduated in 1 /50 or 1 /lOO c.c. is recom¬ 
mended. A table showing mg. of copper equivalent to 1 to 10 mg. 
of dextrose is given. H. K. 

^ C^teinietric Method for the Estimation of Sugaw in 
NoymiM ^tu^an Urine. Otto Folin and Hiding Bbrglund 
(J, Chem., 1922, 51, 209—^211).—Reducing substances are 
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removed from the urine by treatment ^th “ Lloyd's alkaloidal 
reagent/’ which is described as a concentrated fullers’ earth. Thn 
sugars are then estimated in the filtrate by the method of Folin 
and Wu (A., 1920, ii, 337). For total sugar, a separate portion 
of tte filtrate is first hydrolysed by boiling with hydrochloric acid. 

F. S. 

Inhibition Phenomena in Amylases. Urban Olsson (Z. 
physiol. Chem., 1922, 119, 1—3; cf. this voL, i, 390).—A method 
for measuring the liquefaction of starch is based on the principle 
of recording the time taken by a glass ball to drop in the starch 
solution contained in an evacuated tube. S. S. Z. 

The Eatimation of Pectin as Calcium Pectate and the 
Application of this Method to the Esti]:3(iation of the 
Soluble Pectin in Apples. Marjory Harbiotte Carr£: and 
Dorothy Haynes (Biochem. J., 1922, 16, 60--69).—Pectin pan 
be estimated as calcium pectate, empirical formula Ci^H^Oi^Ca, 
by precipitation with calcium chloride and hydrochloric acid undqr 
determined conditions. A method is described for the extraction 
of the soluble pectin from apples, and some analytical results are 
given. W. 0. K. 

A Reaction of Wood and some Observations on Anethole. 

Os^^R Adler (Biochem. Z., 1922, 128, 32—34).—^All varieties of 
wood when warmed with a glacial acetic acid solution of phenyl- 
hydrazine hydrochloride become coloured green, adhering frag¬ 
ments of bark becoming reddish-brown. The colours fade on 
prolonged warming. Furfuraldehyde (but not pentoses), oil of 
anise, and oil of fennel give this green coloration. Anethole is 
a constituent of these oils and gives the coloration when of com¬ 
mercial purity, but when pure does not. The constituent respon¬ 
sible for the reaction has not been traced, but it distils over with 
anethole and is produced from anethole by oxidising agents, by 
the action of ultra-violet light, and by prolonged heating. Known 
oxidation products of anethole and alUed substances do not give 
the reaction. H. K. 

The Analysis of Partly Hydrolysed Fats. II. W. Fahbion 
(Chem. Umschau, 1922, 29, 54—55, 60—61, 66—67, 75—76, 88— 
89).—In using the factor (100 X acid number)/(saponification num¬ 
ber) for calculating the percentage of free fatty acids in a sample 
of partly hydrolysed fat, it is assumed (1) that the saponification 
value of the neutral fat is the same as the acid value of the fatty 
aci^s obtained from it, and (2) that the free fatty acids have no ester 
value, their acid value being the same as their saponification value. 
Neither of these assumptions is justified. The former assumption 
pyeriooks the fact that the weight of fatty acids obtained is only 
about 95% of the weight of fat treated, and involves an error 
the percentage of free fatty acids amounting to a maximum of 
+1*1% when there are 50% wesent. That ^e latter assumption, 
is not justified is shown by a Ust of acid values and saponification 
values of t|ie fatty aci^ of various oils and fats. In aknost 
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case the saponification value is higher than the acid value, the 
difference being more than 10 units in ‘the case of the fatty acids 
from cotton seed, apricot kernel, cherry kernel, walnut and linseed 
oils, and palmitic and oleic acids, especially when the oils or fatty 
acids have been stored for long period in the light. This difference 
is shown to an even greater degree by the fatty acids of kapok 
and baobab oils and by those of certain marine oils. It has been 
explained by supposing a linking up of carbonyl groups with 
ethylenic linkings, but the case of palmitic acid cannot be explained 
in this way. A third assumption made in using the above formula 
is that the various glycerides in a fat are all split at the same rate. 
This is approximately true in the case of alkaline saponification, but 
it is doubtful if this is so in that of hydrolysis with steam, castor 
seed lipase, or hydrochloric acid. For example, castor seed lipase 
scarcely attacks triacetin and hydrolyses tribut 3 nri[n incompletely, 
and the neutral fat from a sample of palm kernel oil partly hydro¬ 
lysed by steam under pressure showed a markedly lower saponifica¬ 
tion number than the free fatty acids. Therefore the quantity 
of free fatty acids in partly hy(frolysed fats cannot be calculated 
from the acid number, because the acid number of the fatty acids 
can appreciably fall both during the process and afterwards. 

H. C. R. 

The Analysis of Sour Milk. Andr6 Kling and Arnold 
Lassibur (Ann, Falsif., 1922,15,95—101).—If the state of the milk 
is such that the sample cannot be made homogeneous, the estimation 
must be carried out on the whole sample. The “ extract at 100® 
of a milk no longer fresh must always be suspect, and may be 
very different from that of the fresh milk. It bears no relation to 
the appearance of the sample when analysed. The estimation of 
butter fat is more trustworthy, and varies little with time. The 
acidity of the fat obtained should, however, be determined to 
ensure that the glycerides are not partly hydrolysed. The esti¬ 
mation of casein precipitated by acetic acid is quite untrust¬ 
worthy in the case of sour samples. The estimation of lactose is 
of doubtful value, but is best done by Hildt’s method. The ash 
is affected by the partial volatilisation of chlorides to the extent 
of about 2%. The total nitrogen is quite unaffected. It is there¬ 
fore recommended that decisions on samples of milk which have 
become sour should be based on estimations of butter fat and 
total nitrogen. H, C. R. 

A Rapid Method for the Estimation of Acetaldehyde. 

N. K. Smitt (Bull, Bur, Bio^Tech,, 1922, No. 6, 117—118).— 
Benzidine hydrochloride gives a yellow coloration with acetaldehyde, 
which increases in intensity with time and finally becomes brown 
or orange. Formaldehyde gives a similar colour with the reagent, 
but in this case it develops only slowly. For the estimation of 
acetaldehyde in solution, the solution is diluted until it contains 
from 0*1 to 5% and then to 5 c.c. of the diluted solution 5 c.c. of 
the benzidine hydrochloride solution are added and after thirty 
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minutes the colour is matched against a set of standard tubes of 
acetaldehyde to which the reagent was added at the same time. 
The method is not, however, sufiSciently sensitive to be used for 
the estimation of very small amounts of acetaldehyde. W. G. 

Detection of Acetaldehyde in Urine. Wilhelm Stepp 
{Biochem, Z., 1922, 127, 13—17).—^Five % of a diluted urine is 
distilled through a fractionating column and the vapour absorbed 
in ice-cold water. The presence of acetaldehyde is best recognised 
by combination with dimethylhydroresorcinol. H. K. 

[Estimation of] Vanillin. E. Tschirsch {Seifensieder Ztg., 
1921, 48, 856).—Two grams of vanillin (m. p. 80—81°) are mixed 
with 100 c.c. of water and 30 c.c. of iV/2-potassium hydroxide 
solution, the mixture being kept cold, and frequently shaken, for 
two hours; it is then titrated with iV/2-sulphuric acid. The 
difference multiplied by 3*8 gives the percentage of vanillin. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Estimation of Digitoxin in Digitan. L. E. Warren (J. 
Amer. Pharm, Assoc., 1922, 11, 8—12).—No satisfactory method of 
estimating digitoxin has been described, but the Keller method as 
modified by Fromme is considered the best. Digitan is a mixture 
of,the tannates of the glucosides of digitalis diluted with lactose. 
The Keller method modified by omitting clarification with lead 
acetate yielded a digitoxin fraction which, when tested pharma¬ 
cologically, had only about 17% of the activity of pui'e digitoxin. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

The Hypobromite Reaction on Urea. Paul Menaul 
(J. Biol. Chem.f 1922, 51, 87—88).—The author was unable to 
obtain accurate results in the estimation of urea by Stehle’s 
modification (A., 1921, ii, 605) of the hypobromite method. 

E. S. 

The Gasometric Estimation of Urea. Raymond L. Stehle 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 51, 89—92).—A reply to Menaul (cf. pre¬ 
ceding abstract). E. S. 

The Electrometric Estimation of Cyanides in the Presence 
of Haloids. Erich Mult^er and Hans Lauterbach {Z. anorg. 
Ghem., 1922, 121, 178—192).—^The electrometric estimation of 
cyanides was carried out by Treadwell (A., 1911, ii, 827). When 
silver nitrate solution is run into a solution of a cyanide containing 
a silver electrode a sudden increase of potential is observed when 
ON: Ag=2 : 1 corresponding with the completion of the reaction 
2CN'+Ag*=Ag(CN)2' (1). This sudden change is due to the com¬ 
mencement of the reaction Ag(CN)'o+Ag’=2AgCN (2). The 
authors found another sharp change in the potential when reaction 
(2) is Completed and the concentration of sUver-ion in the solution 
increases. This second maximum rate of change of potential 
is more accurate than the first, which gives a slightly low result. 
This second point is also of importance in the estimation of a 
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):piAture o| cy^,iiide and haloids. The solubility products of the 
^ver salts are Agl= 10"^®; AgBr=6*4 x ; AgC!N==:4*8 x 10“^*; 

AgCl=Saturated solutions of these salts contain a higher con¬ 
centration of silver ion than a solution of potassium silver cyanide, 
because they are all soluble in a solution of potassium cyanide. 
!Qence a solution containing cyanide and haloids should give several 
sharp changes of potential in an electrometric titration which 
would correspond with the end of the several precipitations. The 
solubilities of the bromide, cyanide, and chloride of silver are 
near to one another and sudden changes of potential corresponding 
with these three were not observed. 

The results obtained were as follows : 

(T+CN) three sudden changes giving (1) JCN (2) |CN+I (3) CN-l-(I) 

(Br-fCN)two „ „ „ (l)iCN(2)CN+Br 

(Cl+CN) „ (l)iCN(2)CN+Cl 

(I4-Br(orCl)4-CN) three „ (l)iCN (2)iCN+I(3)CN+I+Br(orCl) 

(Br+Cl+ON) two „ „ (1) JCN (2) CN+Br+Cl 

The apparatus is described. W. T. 

Sensitiveness of certain Tests for Hydrocyanic Acid. 

Thurb Sundbbbg (Z. anal. Chem.y 1922, 61, 110—112).—The 
author agrees with the statement of Kolthoff (A., 1918, ii, 128) 
that the ferrocyanide reaction is the most trustworthy for the 
identification of hydrocyanic acid; the test will detect as little 
as 0*023 mg. of hydrogen cyanide in 10 c.c. of solution. Other 
sensitive tests are the guaiacum-copper sulphate test (0*001 mg. 
HCN) and the copper-benzidine acetate test (0*005 mg. HON; 
A., 1921, ii, 224). W. P. S. 

Modification in the Process of Extraction of Alkaloids. 

Domenico Liotta {Arch. Farm, sperim. 8ci. off., 1921, 32, 27— 
30; cf. A., 1920, i, 587).—The estimation of nicotine in tobacco 
may be simplified as follows. The dried, powdered material 
(1*5—3 grams) is completely decolorised by treatment with 
chlorine and then steeped in water at the ordinary temperature 
for twenty-four to forty-eight hours. From the resulting solution 
the nicotine is precipitated by means of silicotungstic acid, the 
precipitate being calcined; multiplication of the weight of the 
calcined residue by 0*1139 gives the weight of nicotine present 
in the sample taken. The method gives results in good agreement 
with those furnished by the ordinary method, and is doubtless 
applicable to the estimation of other alkaloids. T. H. P. 

Estimation of the Alkaloids in Extract of Aconite. A. 

As^m^ E. Canals, and R. Bordier (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, 25, 
lej —164).—The official method of the French Codex for the 
^timation of the alkaloids in extract of aconite gives low results 
o^ving to their incomplete extraction by the specified quantity 
pf ether. The following method of operation is recommended 
in preference : 5 grams of extract are diluted to 25 c.c. with water, 
10 c.c. of 10% nitric acid are added, followed by 5 c.c. of ammonia, 
and solution is extracted three times with quantities of 100 c.c. 
of ether with vigorous and repeated agitation duriug ten minutes 
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for each extraction. It is then extracted four times with 5d o.c. 
of ether, and the fourth extract should be free from alkaloid wimi 
tested with Valser and Mayer’s reagent. The alkaloids in the 
united ethereal extracts are then transferred to aqueous solution 
by shaking with dilute nitric acid followed by four washings wdtli 
water, and they are then precipitated in the usual way from the 
filtered aqueous solution by adding 15 c.c. of 6% sificotungstin 
acid and 20 c.c. of 10% nitric acid. The precipitate is collected 
on a filter and ignited, and the Weight of the residue multiplied 
by the factor 0*793 gives the weight of alkaloid in the 5 c.c. of 
extract taken. G. F. M. 

Method for the Estimation of Procedne [Novocaine]. A. W. 

Hanson (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1921, 5, 163—166).—^When 
novocaine is heated with O’liV^-sodium hydroxide solution, it is 
hydrolysed with a quantitative formation of sodium p-amino- 
benzoate. This compound without extraction * can be titrated 
with a mixed potassium bromide and potassium bromate reagent 
under specified conditions. The estimation depends on the fact 
that each molecule of novocaine reacts with 3 molecules (6 atoms) 
of bromine. [Cf. J. Soc. Ghem. Irid., 1922, 345a.] J. R. 

The Estimation of the Purine Bases in Urine. E. Salkowski 
{Z. physiol. Chem., 1922, 119, 121—124).—Estimations of the 
purine bases carried out by Fridericia showed that the silver 
method of the author gives lower results than the Kriiger-Schmid 
method. This is interesting in view of Steudel and Chon’s recent 
results (this vol., ii, 239). S. S. Z. 

Estimation of Uric Acid in Blood. A. Grigatjt (Bull, Boc, 
Chim. Biol., 1922, 4, 11—22).—Proteins are precipitated by mCta* 
phosphoric acid and the colorimetric method of Folin and Denis 
(A., 1913, ii, 162) is then applied directly to the protein-free filtrate. 

E. S. 

Estimation of Uric Acid in Blood. Stanley R. Bene¬ 
dict (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 51, 187—207).—In the colorimetric 
method described, a new arsenic phosphotungstic acid reagent 
is Used which, with uric acid, produces a much greater depth of 
colour than the phosphotungstic acid reagent. The new reagent 
is prepared by adding 50 grams of arsenic pCntoxide, 25 c.c. of 
85% phosphoric acid, and 20 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid to a solution of 100 grams of sodium tungstate in 600 c.c. of 
water, boiling for twenty minutes, and finally diluting to 1 litre. 
For the estimation, proteins are removed from the blood by the 
tungstic acid method and 5 c.c. of the filtrate are taken. After 
dilution to 10 c.c., 4 c.c. of a 5% sodium cyanide solution con¬ 
taining 2 c.c. of concentrated ammonia per litre and 1 c.c. of the 
arsenic phosphotungstic acid reagent are added and the mixture 
is immersed in boiling Water for three minutes. After cooling, 
the colour developed is compared with a standard. Results 
obtained by this method are usually somewhat higher than those 
obtained by the precipitation method of Folin and Wu (A., 1919, 
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ii, 308). The possible causes of this and the relative merits of 
the two methods are discussed at some length in the original. 

s. s. 

A New Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Plasma 
Proteins. Hsibn Wu (J. Biol Chem,, 1922, 51, 33—39).— 
The method depends on the colour reaction which the three proteins 
give with phospho-18-molybdotungstic acid (phenol reagent) in 
the presence of sodium carbonate. A tyrosine standard is used, 
estimations by the Kjeldahl method having shown that, for human 
plasma, 1 mg. of tyrosine is equivalent to 16*4 mg. of fibrin, 25*2 
^g- of globufin, or 27*5 mg. of albumin. Separation of the proteins 
is effected, in the main, by the method of Cullen and Van Slyke 
(A., 1920, ii, 398). Fibrin and albumin, after purification, are 
estimated directly, whilst the albumin and globulin contained in 
the filtrate from the fibrin are precipitated and estimated together. 
The value for the globulin is then obtained by difference. E. S. 

The Tyrosine Content of Proteins. Otto FttRTii and Walter 
Fleischmann {Biochem. Z., 1922, 127, 137—149).—A comparison 
of the various processes for the estimation of tyrosine in proteins 
shows that the quantity of tyrosine which can be isolated gravi- 
metrically is far below that estimated. The method of Folin and 
Denis (A., 1912, ii, 1012), and the colorimetric estimation by the 
diazo-reaction and by Millon’s reagent give maximum values, the 
most suitable method being the absorption of bromine in acid solution 
by the protein hydrolysate after removal of substances prccipitable 
by phosphotungstic acid. ^ H. K. 

Micro-estimation of Albumin. C. Vall£e and M. Polo- 
NOWSKi {Compt. rend. Soc. Biol, 1921, 84, 901—903; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1921, iv, 1080).—The total nitrogen is estimated in 1 c.c. of 
the liquid under examination by the method previously described 
(this vol., ii, 312). In a further 2—3 c.c. of the liquid the albumin 
is precipitated by addition of two drops of glacial acetic acid and 
a small quantity of sodium chloride, and heating on a water-bath at 
90°. The liquid is made up to the original volume, centrifuged, 
and the nitrogen estimated in an aliquot portion of the clear liquid. 
The albumin nitrogen is thus obtained by difference. G. W. R. 

Estimation of Pepsin. H. W. Valteioh and C. C, Glover 
(J. Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 1921, 10, 595—606).—Comparative 
examination of methods for the estimation of pepsin showed that 
whilst Northrup’s electrolytic method is trustworthy, the best 
method is that of U.S.P. IX, although the use of storage eggs 
instead of fresh eggs is recommended. Chemical Abstracts. 

A New Method for the Estimation of Pepsin. Karl 
GiJLssner {Biochem. Z., 1922, 127, 312—315).—This method is a 
precipitation method and depends on the observation that globin 
(readily prepared from haemoglobin by a slight modification of 
Strauss and Gnitzner's method; A., 1921, i, 2(X)) is precipitated 
from hydrochloric acid solution by ammonia and is insoluble in 
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excess of ammonia, especially if a few drops of ammonium chloride 
are added. A series of dilutions of pepsin or gastric juice and acid 
in geometrical progression are made and 1% globin solution is added 
to each. After digestion at 40° for fifteen minutes, addition of 
3—5 drops of ammonium chloride solution (10%) and 1—2 c.c. of 
1% ammonia solution gives a flocculent precipitate in the tubes 
containing imdigested globin. H. K. 

Tannase. Donald Rhind and Francis Edward Smith 
{Biochem, J., 1922, 16, 1—2).—^A method has been elaborated 
for estimating the hydrolysing power of tannase by measuring 
the tannin present in a solution before and after action by the 
enzyme for varying periods. The tannin is estimated by titrating 
the whole solution with potassium permanganate in presence of 
indigo-carmine, the tannin is then removed by Nierenstein's 
cEtseinogen method (A., 1911, ii, 236), and the solution is again 
titrated with potassium permanganate. The difference between 
the two titrations represents the amount of gallotannin present. 

W. 0. K. 

Estimation of Peroxydase in Milk. Francis E. Rice and 
Toratoro Hanzawa (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 201—202).—^The 
method of Bach and Chodat for the estimation of peroxydase in 
plant juices (A., 1904, i, 542) is adapted for milk. It depends on 
the oxidation of pyrogallol by hydrogen peroxide, the reaction being 
catklysed by peroxydase. The number of mg. of purpurogallin 
precipitated by the action of 10 c.c. of milk is called the “ peroxydase 
number.” The reaction takes seven days, and air must be 
excluded. The residue after filtration is washed with light petrol¬ 
eum to remove fat. Whole and skim milk are about equal in 
peroxydase activity. Heating milk below 68*3° for thirty minutes 
reduces, but does not destroy peroxydase activity, which is also 
reduced slightly by keeping on ice for two days. Samples of milk 
for the estimation of peroxydase cannot be preserved with mercuric 
chloride or formaldehyde. H. C. R. 

Estimation of the Antiscorbutic Vitamin (Vitamin-C). 
H. C. Sherman, V. K. LaMer, and H. L. Campbell (J, Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 165—172).—^A modified diet free from 
vitamin-(7 and containing an adequate amount of vitamin-A, 
namely, ground oats 59%, skim milk powder, heated on open 
trays at 110°, 30%, freshly prepared butter fat 19%, and sodium 
chloride 1% is recommended. The method of measurement con¬ 
sists in a series of observations on animals receiving no vitamin-C7 
and different measured amounts up to the amount which affords 
complete protection, and permits optimum growth. The symptoms 
and autopsy findings are interpreted in terms of the percentage of 
the required amount of antiscorbutic vitamin which was actually 
received by the animal in any individual case. W. G. 

Blood Analysis. IV. Ashing Methods. M. Richteb- 
Qtjittneb {Biochem. Z., 1921, 126, 97—104).—For the estimation 
of total alkali metals, phosphorus and iron, for example, in bloody 
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blood bfe stemmed iti a vein. H. K. 

Analjrsis of Bipod and Urino. I. Ludwig PiNCussEir 
and A:^tomenis Flobos {Biochem. Z., 1921, 125, 42—45).— 
To avoid the expensive torsion balance in Bang’s micro-methods, 
the authors recommend a fine graduated pipette holding Od gram 
of blood. By working quickly the same pipette can be used 
for measuring the two ^ops of blood, for duplicate analysis, 
without use of an anti-clotting agent. Examples are given of the 
estimation of the reducing sugar of blood. Bang’s method fot 
the analysis of sugar in blood is applicable to sugar in urine if the 
coagulable protein is removed by addition of 12 c.c. of 0-05% 
copper sulphate solution to 1 c.c. of diluted urine (1 :100). The 
results agree with the macro-method. Other substances which 
produce a high reduction figure are creatine and uric acid, the urine 
of persons with an increased uric acid and creatine content showing 
increased reduction. H. K. 

Analysis of Blood and Urine. II. Ludwig Pincussbn 
and Kate Momferbatos-Flobos (Biochem. Z., 1921, 125, 46— 
48).-—For the micro-estimation of acetone in urine, a brisk current 
of air is drawn for twenty-five minutes through 1—2 c.c. of urine, 
mixed with 20—30 mg. oi oxalic acid, 0*5 gram of sodium chloride 
and 5 c.c. of water, and the free acetone absorbed by 10—15 c.c. 
i\^/l00-iodine solution mixed with 1 c.c. of 33% sodium hydroxide 
solution. The excess of iodine is estimated volumetrically after 
acidifying. The combined acetone as acetoacetic acid is obtained 
by changing the receiver and passing the current of air through the 
boiling solution. For the estimation of ammonia in blood, 5 c.c. 
mixed with 0*2% potassium oxalate were treated with Od c.c. of 
sodium hydroxide solution and the volume made up to 25 c.c. 
exactly with alcohol, whereby protein is precipitated. The solution 
is filtered rapidly into a vessel containing a drop of dilute acid to 
fix the ammonia. Twenty c.c. of filtrate were made alkaline with 
sodium carbonate solution and a current of air was passed through 
for fifteen minutes at 40^^ and the ammonia absorbed by 2 c.c. 
of iV/50-sulphuric acid. H. K. 

Method for the Bstiniation of Total Bade in Urine. Cyrus 
H. Fiskb (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 5l, 55—61).—Organic matter is 
removed from the urine by evaporation with a mixture of sulphuric 
and nitric acids. Phosphates are removed from the residue by 
the ferric chloride-ammonium acetate method, after which the 
filtrate is evaporated to dryness and ignited first with sulphuric 
acid and then With ammonium carbonate. The residue contains 
the sulphates of sodium, potassium, calcium, and magnesium. 
Estimation of sulphate by the benzidine method (A., 1921, ii, 556) 
gives the equivalent of the bases present. E. S. 
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The Rdle of the Physicist in the Development of Chemical 
Theory. Presidential Address. Delivered at the Annual General 
Meeting, March 30th, 1922. Snt James Walker (T., 1922, 121, 
735—745). 

Relationships between Molecular Refraction and Other 
Properties. W. Herz (Z. phyaihal. Chem., 1922, 101, 54—62).— 
From Berthelot’s equation, M^W4:d {Tjdpjei^Z—TjTic)\ (A., 1899, 
ii, 404), and Guye’s expression, MR^VSTidpjc, in which MR is 
the molecular refraction and the other symbols have their usual 
significance, the author has derived the expresi^ion Jlf/d,=5MjB, 
where d, is the density at the boiHng point. This expression says 
that the molecular volume for non-associated liquids at the boiling 
point has a value equal to five times the molecular refraction. 
This statement has been tested for thirty-three substances and 
shown to be fairly in keeping with facts in the case of the simpler 
aliphatic liquids, but in the case of halogen-substituted compounds, 
aromatic, heterocyclic, and inorganic substances, large divergences 
are observed. The expression Jf.R=Af/5d,=0*9c/£/*T, is deduced, 
from which Jf=ll*97c/T, is obtained, where c is the molecular 
boiling-point elevation constant. This equation is shown to be 
in keeping with fact to the extent of 10—20%. Further expres¬ 
sions are derived by which from the molecular volume at the 
boiling point and the molecular refraction the molecular diameter 
and the internal pressure may be calculated. In many cases it 
is shown that MLjMR^^pky where L is the latent heat of vaporis¬ 
ation at the boiling point. A constant relationship is. shown to 
exist between the coefficient of expansion, the molecular refraction, 
and the critical pressure, which has the form il!fi?jpjfc/(l/A;2o+293)= 
constant (0*9). Evaluation of this constant for seventeen sub¬ 
stances gives figures which lie between the extremes 1*38 and 0*84. 

J. F. S. 

Regularities in Systems of Bands. A. Kratzer (Ann. Phyaik, 
1922, [iv], 67, 127—153).—The work of Heurlinger (Diaa. Lund., 
1918), and Lenz (Verh. Dent, phyaikal. Gea., 1919, 21, 632) on 
series lines in band spectra is extended by the application of the 
quantum theory to the consideration of the anharmonic vibrations 
of a molecular oscillator. A formula, similar to that deduced 
empirically by Deslandres (A., 1920, ii, 69) is obtained for the 
zero lines in a series of bands, and is found to represent very exactly 
the lines in the band spectrum of oxygen and the lines in the violet 
band spectrum of cyanogen. The significance of the constants 
in Deslandres’s formula is interpreted on the basis of the quantum 
theory, and a formula involving nine constants is obtained, to 
represent the whole of the lines in the violet band spectrum of 
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cyanogen, exclusive of the fine structure. The application of the 
theory to the lines in the red band spectrum of cyanogen and the 
band spectrum of nitrogen is briefly indicated. J. S. G. T. 

The Structure of the Balmer Series. Otto Oldenberg 
(Ann, Physik,, 1922, 67, 69—72).—^The new measurements of 
McLennan and Lowe (A., 1921, ii, 666 ) for the Ha, H/ 5 , Hy, and H 5 
lines are not considered to be in opposition to the Sommerfeld 
theory of the structure of the Balmer series, the differences being 
explained by the neglect of the small shift which is caused by the 
steep rise in intensity of a neighbouring line. Experiments with 
the discharge tube used by Wood (A., 1920, ii, 569) indicate that 
the third members of the triplets found by McLennan and Lowe 
are not produced in the absence of nitrogen. The new lines which 
are observed on the admission of nitrogen are found to be some¬ 
what sharper than the Balmer doublet. W. E. G. 

Extension of the X-Ray Spectrum to the Ultra-violet. 

E. H. Kurth (Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 461—477).—Certain 
improvements in technique made it possible to obtain the following 
values for the convergence wave-lengths in A.U. : K series, carbon 
42-6, oxygen 23*8; L series : carbon 375, oxygen 248, aluminium 
100, silicon 82*5, titanium 24*5, iron 16*3, copper 12*3; M scries : 
aluminium 326, titanium 85*3, iron 54*3, coj^per 41*6; N series: 
iron 247, copper 116. It is suggested that the radiation from 
solid targets may differ from the radiation from gaseous atoms, 
especially for the lighter elements. A. A. E. 

The Significance of the Half Terms in Spectral Series 
Formulae. Paul D. Foote and F. H. Mohlbr (J. Opt, Soc, 
Amer,, 1922, 6, [i], 54—56).—The ratio of the constant a* for the 
enhanced spectrum of an alkali earth to the constant a for the 
arc spectrum of the alkali with the next lower atomic number has 
been computed on the basis of the quantum theory and compared 
with the observed values. W. E. G. 

The Occurrence of Spark Lines (Enhanced Lines) in the 
Arc. II. Magnesium, Zinc, and Cadmixun. G. A. Hemsa- 
LECH and A. de Gramont (Phil, Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 834—871; 
cf. this vol., ii, 176).—Further experimental observations have 
been made on the spectra observed in liquid and vacuous film 
arcs and in arcs surrounded by gaseous media. The results point 
to the existence of four distinct stages in the spectral development 
of the arc flash ( 1 ) the film stage during which the spark lines are 
enhanced and symmetrically broadened, ( 2 ) a short region marked 
by the strong emission of spark lines, (3) a stage during which the 
spark lines are but feebly emitted and at the end of which their 
emission ceases abruptly, and (4) the last period of the flash during 
which arc lines are alone emitted. The flashing up of the spark 
lines and their S 3 ntnmetrical broadening at the inst^t of striking 
the arc is shown to be due to the momentary establishment of a 
powerful electric field between the electrodes. The symmetrical 
broadening of the lines is believed to be due to the Stark effect. 
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The disappearance of the magnesium spark line X 4481 at a definite 
point during the second phase occurs when the electric field is 
reduced below 500 volts/cm. The spark lines are brought out 
prominently in liquid air and disappear when the temperature is 
raised. It is thus impossible to regard these as high temperature 
lines. The only types of magnesium lines which are emitted in 
the absence of electrical or special chemical actions are the fiame 
line X4571 and the series triplets. A summary of the relative 
sensitiveness of the various magnesium lines to electrical and 
chemical actions is given. W. E. G. 

The Spectrum of Glucinum Fluoride. Sneiiamoy Datta 
{Proc. Roy, Soc,, 1921, [A], 101, 187—194).—The previous in¬ 
vestigation on the band spectra of the fluorides of magnesium, 
calcium, strontium, and barium (cf. A., 1921, ii, 529) has been 
extended to a study of the spectrum of potassium glucinum fluoride. 
The presence of potassium does not interfere with' the band spectrum 
of glucinum fluoride, neither does glucinum oxide present spectra 
in the vicinity of the fluoride bands. There are six groups of bands 
all in the ultra-violet between X 2800 and X 3400 and all fading 
towards the red. The strongest band at 3009 was selected for 
a detailed investigation, and it was shown to consist of three series 
of lines which depart from the ordinary formulae. Each group 
of glucinum fluoride bands is composed of alternating double 
and single heads, and this is the only similarity they present to 
the spectra of the other alkaline-earth fluorides. The formula, 
given in the previous paper for the group of magnesium fluoride 
gives satisfactory agreement for the glucinum fluoride bands. 

W. E. G. 

Emission Bands of Erbium Oxide. E. L. Nichols and 
H. L. Howes {Science, 1922, 55, 53).—^A confirmation of the work 
of Mallory (Physical Rev., 1919, 14, 54). At temperatures at, or 
slightly belgw, 1000°, there are three regions, in which the principal 
emission bands of the spectrum of erbium oxide are situated, 
which are brighter than for an ideal black body at the same tem¬ 
perature. A. A. E. 

JV*Series in X-Ray Spectra. V. Dolejsek (Nature, 1922, 
109, 582). — By using Siegbahn’s apparatus, lines which most 
probably must be referred to the A’-series of uranium and thorium 
have been detected. Calculations show that for these elements, 
some of the lines must have wave-lengths of about the measured 
values (8*6—12*0 A.U. and 9*4—13*5 A.U., respectively), whilst 
for bismuth and the elements in its neighbourhood all the A-lines 
must have a wave-length of more than 13 A.U. A. A. E. 

Spectrophotometric Study of Solutions of Cupric Chloride. 

Frbdeeick H. Gbtman (J, Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 217—246). — 
The extinction coefficients of a series of solutions of cupric chloride 
(2*622—0*8443Jlf) have been determined at 28*3° for various 
wave-lengths lying between 460 and 560 fiy., A further series 
of extinction coefficients of a number of binary mixtures of cupric 
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chloride with hydrochloric acid, potassium chloride, lithium 
chloride, calcium chloride, aluminium chloride, and zinc chloride, 
respectively, have also been determined over the same region of 
the spectrum; in each case the concentration of the copper salt 
was kept constant (0*8443Jif), whilst the concentration of the added 
chloride was progressively increased. It is shown that in solutions 
of cupric chloride, Beer’s law holds only in the region of longer 
wave-lengths, and that in this region both ions and undissociated 
molecules may be assumed to possess nearly equal absorbing 
powers. No apparent relation has been found to exist between 
absorption and dissociation; in fact, no satisfactory interpretation 
of the mechanism of the absorption of light by electrolytes seems 
to be possible, unless the view of Hantzsch be adopted, that absorp¬ 
tion is independent of dissociation. The absorption of light by 
solutions of cupric chloride has been attributed to the presence 
of complex ions, the composition of which is conditioned, primarily, 
by the concentration of the solution. In extremely dilute solutions, 
absoiption is assumed to be due to the presence of copper atoms 
holding in combination as many molecules of solvent as correspond 
^th the co-ordination number of the metal, which, in this case, 
is feur. In extremely concentrated solutions, complex anions 
containing copper have been shown to be present, and to these 
the hypothetical formula CUCI 4 " has been assigned. Other com¬ 
plex ions, in which one, two, or three of the water molecules of 
the tetrahydrated copper-ion have been replaced by chlorine 
atoms, are assumed to be present in solutions of intermediate 
concentrations. A study of the absorption spectra of the metal 
ammines has shown that substitution of a chlorine atom for a 
water molecule in a complex ion causes a displacement of the 
minimum in the absorption curve toward the red end of the spec¬ 
trum. Increase in concentration, or the addition of colourless 
chlorides, is shown to displace the absorption minimum of 0*8443J/ 
cupric chloride toward the red end of the spectrum. The cause 
of the observed displacement of the absorption minimum is believed 
to be the same as in the case of the metal ammines, namely, the 
successive replacement of water molecules by chlorine atoms in 
complex ions. J. F. S. 

Absorption of Light by Solutions of Cupric Lithium 
Chloride. Frederick H. Getman (/. Physical Chem., 1922, 
M, 377—383).—The absorption of light by solutions of cupric 
lithium chloride (CuCl 2 ,LiCl, 2 H 20 ) has been examined spectro- 
photometrically, and the resulting absorption curves have been 
compared with corresponding curves for cupric chloride. The 
minima in the absorption curves were found to lie nearer the red 
end of the spectrum than the corresponding minima in the curves 
obtained with solutions of cupric chloride. In dilute solutions, 
the absorption curves of cupric lithium chloride and cupric chloride 
wew found to be identical. From a comparison of the conduc¬ 
tivities of solutions of cupric lithium chloride with the sum of 
the conductivities of cupric chloride and lithium chloride at the 
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same dilutions, it is found that the double salt, when dissolved in 
water, undergoes almost complete dissociation into the two com¬ 
ponent salts. The possibility suggested by Donnan that the solid 
salt may undergo dissociation as indicated by the equation 
CuCl2,LiCl,2H20 (Li2H20)++(Cu3Cl)“- (A., 1905, ii, 806) is 
emphasised as offering a satisfactory explanation of the fact that 
the colour of the compound is widely divergent from that charac¬ 
teristic of copper salts. J. F. S. 

Absorption Spectra of Glasses of Various Composition 
containing Didymium. F. Wbidert (Z. wiss, Photochem,, 
1922, 21, 254—2^).—spectrographic comparison of the absorp¬ 
tion spectrum of didymium present as a solid solution in various 
glasses with that of aqueous solutions of the nitrate of did 3 mium 
and other rare earths, and an investigation of the effect of the 
composition of the glass on the absorption spectrum. Eight of 
the glasses investigated contained various amounts of four or five 
of the oxides of silicon, boron, arsenic, lead, aluminium, calcium, 
potassium, and sodium, together with a mixture of the oxides 
of neodymium, praseod 3 miium, samarium, cerium, and lan¬ 
thanum. The remaining glass contained pure neodymium oxide. 
The aqueous solutions employed for comparison included, not only 
a solution of the mixture referred to, but also solutions containing 
respectively the equivalent of 1*37 gram of neodymium oxide, 
0*76 gram of praseodidymium oxide, and 0*42 gram of samarium 
oxide per litre. The absorption bands characteristic of the glasses 
were broader and less sharp than the corresponding bands afforded 
by the aqueous solutions. The presence of boron in the glass 
increased the want of sharpness of the bands. Lead-potash 
glasses afforded the sharpest bands. Reproductions of certain 
of the absorption spectra are given, and the paper discusses the 
shift of the bands in various cases. J. S. G. T. 

The Absorption of Colouring Matters of the Flavone Group. 
II. Absorption Spectra of Phenyl Styryl Ketone and its 
Derivatives. Yi^Ji Shibata and Willy Nagai (J. Chem, Soc. 
Japan, 1922,43,101—122).—To determine the effect of the hydroxyl 
group on the absorption of light in compounds intimately related 
to the fiavone group, the authors have studied the absorption 
spectrum of phenyl st 3 a’yl ketone and its hydroxyl derivatives. 
Phenyl styryl ketone in 0-0001A^-alcoholic solution shows a large 
absorption band in the ultra-violet (the centre being X 3-300). 
The absorption of fiavone, therefore, is more hypsochromic than 
that of phenyl styryl ketone in the same concentration (cf. Shibata 
and Ejmotsuke, J. Chem. Soc. Tokyo, 1918, 39, 771). The effect 
on the absorption of light of the introduction of the hydroxyl 
group into phenyl styryl ketone is more complex than in the case 
of fiavone. The effect of the introduction of the hydroxyl group 
into the phenyl group is very small; whilst in the styryl group it 
is distinct. In the latter case, it is bathochromic and accompanies 
the appearance of one or two new absorption bands. By intro¬ 
ducing the hydroxyl group into both the phenyl and styryl groups 
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at the same time, the band is enlarged, and is bathochromic. When 
two hydroxyl groups are introduced into the group, the effect is 
ad^tive, except in some cases of ortho-replacement. From the 
point of view of light absorption, natural naringenin is not shown 
to be a derivative of phenyl st 5 a’yl ketone. K. K. 

Spectrographic Detection of Change in Blood Pigment 
due to certain Organic and Inorganic Poisons, and the Char¬ 
acteristic Spectra of Yolk of Egg and Urobilin. L. Lewin 
and E. Stenger {Z. wiss. Photochem., 1922, 21, 221—226; cf. 
A., 1908, ii, 1048).—In continuation of previous work, the authors 
have investigated photographically the effect of hydrocyanic acid, 
phenylhydrazine, acetylene, hydrogen phosphide, and sulphurous 
acid on the absorption bands of blood, both when the poison was 
added to blood withdrawn from an animal and when the poison 
was injected into the living animal. Only in the case of addition 
of phenylhydrazine did any appreciable shift of the absorption 
bands occur. In the case of blood derived from a rabbit after 
injection of phenylhydrazine, absorption bands occurred at /x/x 629, 
609, 581, 557, and 402, compared with absorption bands at jjfi 577, 
537, and 415 for normal blood. In the case of hydrocyanic acid, 
whilst no appreciable shift of the bands occurs, the sharpness of 
the bands diminishes, at first slowly, as the percentage of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid increases. The absorption spectrum of yolk of egg 
showed bands at /x/x 482, 453, 429, 401, and 380. The absorption 
spectrum of preparations of urobilin showed a band in the region 
/x/x 494. By addition of an alcoholic solution of zinc chloride and 
ammonia, the maximum intensity in the band moves to /x/x 509 
and the solution fluoresces. J. S. G. T. 

Optical Rotatory Dispersion. II. Tartaric Acid and the 
Tartarates. Thomas Martin Lowry and Percy Corlett 
Austin (Phil Trans., 1922, [A], 222, 249—308).—Bakerian lecture. 
The rotatory power of tartaric acid for a series of nine wavelengths 
has been determined in aqueous solutions of eleven different con¬ 
centrations ranging from 5 to 55% by weight, and also for twenty- 
one and twenty-six wave-lengths, respectively, at two other con¬ 
centrations. The optical rotatory power of tartaric acid, like those 
of its mei hyl and ethyl esters, is expressed to a close degree of 
approximation by the formula The 

rotatory power of sodium tartrate agrees very closely with Biot’s 
law, cL—kj}C\ but requires for its exact expression a two-term 
formula similar to that used for tartaric acid. Potassium and 
ammonium tartrate and Rochelle salt give similar dispersion curves, 
but deviate more widely from Biot’s law. A number of solutions 
which give negative rotations have been examined for a range of 
wave-lengths and the corresponding dispersion curves have been 
plotted. In the presence of an excess of boric acid, the rotatory 
dispersion of tartaric acid is no longer complex but simple, and 
may be expressed over a wide range of wave-lengths by the equation 
Tartar emetic also gives a simple dispersion curve. 
When tartar emetic is dissolved in an excess of potassium hydroxide, 
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or when a corresponding solution is prepared with bismuth in place 
of antimony, strongly Isevorotatory solutions are obtained, but 
these again are characterised by a simple rotatory dispersion. 
It is suggested that tartaric acid, like nitrocamphor, exists in 
solution in two labile isomeric forms, and that the anomalous 
dispersion of the acid and of many of its derivatives is due to the 
presence of two isomeric compounds of opposite rotatory power 
and unequal dispersion. Derivatives which give simple rotatory 
dispersion are assumed (like salts of nitrocamphor) to be fixed 
in one of these forms. J. F. S. 

The Inversion of the Rotatory Power in Anisotropic Liquids. 

L. Royer {Gompt. rend,, 1922, 174, 1182—1185).—Cholesteryl 
cinnamate shows inversion of its rotatory power. The wave¬ 
length at which this inversion occurs varies with the temperature, 
the wave-length increasing as the temperature decreases. The 
wave-length of the reflected light varies with fhe temperature in 
the same manner, and it would appear that these two wave-lengths 
are identical. W. G. 

Phototropy of Inorganic Salts. Cuprous Chloride and 
Bromide. Gopal Singh (T., 1922, 122, 782—785). 

Conversion of Ehiergy in Photochemical Processes. A. 

Byk {Z. wiss. Photochem., 1922, 21, 197—199).—The contributions 
of Grotthus and of Draper to the theory of photochemical processes 
are briefly reviewed, and attention is directed to outstanding 
ambiguities in the application of Einstein’s quantum photochemical 
law to such processes. J. S. G. T. 

Velocity of Reaction in the Photochemical Dissociation of 
Ferric Chloride. E. Puxeddij and F. L. Vodret (Oazzetta, 
1922, 52, i, 229—234; cf. A., 1920, ii, 406).—The velocity of 
de?composition of ferric chloride in ethereal solution according 
to the equation FeClg — FeClg+d has been measured under 
various conditions, both sunlight and electric arc light being 
used to effect the reaction. The course of the reaction was fol¬ 
lowed by titrating the ferrous salt with permanganate in presence 
of a few c.c. of Zimmeripann’s solution. As far as a certain stage 
in the reaction, the latter follows the equation for unimolecular 
reactions. The change proceeds more slowly in arc light than in 
sunlight, and yields a dense, highly transparent precipitate of 
ferrous chloride. T. H. P. 

An Attempt to Detect Induced Radioactivity resulting 
from a-Ray Bombardment. A. G. Shenstone (Phil. Mag., 
1922, [vi], 43, 938—943).—It is shown that the violent dismember¬ 
ment of a molecule by an a-particle does not give rise to unstable 
nuclei, capable of emitting mass particles of a range greater than 
2*0 mm. Also no cumulative effect is observable after a heavy 
bombardment by the a-particles. These negative results do not 
preclude the possibility of radioactive disintegrations taking place 
which involve the emission of p-particles or y-radiation. W. E. Gt 
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The Production of p-Ray Spectra by Radioactive Sub¬ 
stances. Lise Meitner {Z, Physih, 1922, 9, 131—144).—Experi¬ 
ments on the P-ray spectra of thorium-J5 have shown that it is 
possible to distinguish between a primary p-ray emitted from the 
nucleus and a secondary p-spectrum from the K and L rings of 
electrons. The primary p-rays are supposed to be converted into 
y-rays in the nucleus and these set free electrons from the envelope 
of the atom. The source of the secondary p-rays was ascertained 
by allowing the y-rays from thorium-J5 to set free electrons from 
an isotopic element, namely, lead, and comparing the velocities 
of these electrons with those emitted from the radioactive element. 
Two groups of P-rays were emitted identical with those from 
thorium--B. The energy of the y-rays calculated from the energy 
of the secondary electrons, and the work required to separate 
these electrons from the nucleus, were found to agree with a wave¬ 
length Ay=5*2xl0“^® cm. and with a velocity for the primary 
P-ray of 73*9%. This P-ray was found to be present in the 
spectra emitted from thorium-jB. The intensity was, however, 
very small, so that the primary p-ray emission is almost entirely 
converted into y-rays. Evidence of the presence of electrons from 
the K, Lj, and rings was found. Similar conclusions are drawn 
for other elements, but the p-spectra of radium and radiothorium 
are entirely secondary in origin. The velocity of ^he primary P-ray, 
the atomic weight, and the life period of the isotopes of lead, 
radium-5, thorium-5, and radium-5 are shown to be intimately 
related. W. E. G. 

The Relationship between p- and y-Rays. Lise Meitner 
(Z. Physiky 1922, 9, 145—152; see preceding abstract).—^Argu¬ 
ments are adduced for the conclusion that y-rays from radioactive 
substances have their origin in the nucleus. From the behaviour 
of uranium-X and radium-0, it is concluded that the primary 
P-ray is intense only when the y-ray emission is small. The results 
of Ellis (A., 1921, ii, 422) on radium-5 preparations are explained 
on the assumption that there are three y-ray frequencies emitted 
from the nucleus, two of which correspond with two different 
primary p-rays. The middle y-ray could be accounted for if the 
most rapid p-ray under certain conditions gave up part of its 
energy and left the nucleus with the remainder. W. E. G. 

Reflection of X-Rays from Imperfect Crystals. C. G. 

Darwin {Phil, Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 800—829).—In the recent work 
of Bragg, James, and Bosanquet (A., 1921, ii, 477) on the reflection 
of X-rays from crystals, use was made of the theoretical formulae 
of the author. The position of the electrons in a crystal can be 
inferred from a study of the intensity with which the various faces 
of a crystal reflect a given wave-length. The problem falls into 
two stages, the first from crystal to molecule and the second from 
molecule to electron. The formulae are, however, falsified by the 
phenomenon of extinction. Extinction is shown to lead to two 
effects, primary and secondary. The primary diminishes the 
reflection from a perfect crystal below the amount given by the 
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simpler theory. This is, however, negligible for crystals invisible 
under a high-power microscope. The reflection from a small, 
perfect crystal, a conglomerate composed of a large number of 
small crystals oriented in nearly the same direction, and crj^^stal 
powders is examined, and formulas are worked out for Q, a quantity 
which is, approximately, the amplitude of the wave scattered by 
all the electrons in a single atom in the direction of the reflected 
beam. W. E. G. 

Positive Ray Analysis of Lithium and Magnesium. A. J. 

Dempster (Physical Rev,, 1921, 18, 415—422; cf. ibid,, 1918, 
11, 316; Science, 1920, 52, 559).—Lithium has two isotopes with 
atomic weights 6 and 7, respectively, the relative proportions of 
which vary with the conditions. A suggested possible explanation 
is that the rates of evaporation of the two isotopes vary with the 
surface conditions of the metal. Magnesium ,has three isotopes 
with atomic weights 24, 25, and 26, the relative proportions being 
7:1:1. These ratios give a mean atomic weight of 24-336. 

A. A. E. 

The Disappearance of Gas in the Electric Discharge. IV. 

The Research Staff of the General Electric Co., London 
(Phil, Mag,, 1922, [vi], 43, 914—937; cf. A., 1920, ii, 730; 1921, 
ii, 369, 533).—A further account of experiments on the disappear¬ 
ance of gas in the presence of phosphorus vapour. The decrease 
in pressure was measured by use of a lamp filament as the hot 
wire of a Pirani gauge and by determining whether the pressure 
is above or below the value at which the glow potential is equal 
to the applied potential. The amounts of hydrogen adsorbed 
increase with increase in the phosphorus introduced. A marked 
step in the adsorption, however, occurs for 0-09 to 0-27 mg. of 
phosphorus. Sodium fluoride and phosphorus together exert a 
greater effect than either substance singly; spluttered tungsten is 
also effective. The adsorption of gases takes place in two stages; 
the first is practically instantaneous and is impossible to control. 

The solid films on the walls are possibly in an electrically polar 
condition, and it is suggested that gaseous ions enter into com¬ 
bination with the surface by virtue of their charges. The very 
small adsorption of inactive gases, which do not form negative 
ions, suggests that it is the negative ions which are adsorbed by 
this layer. W. E. G. 

The Potential of the Iodine Electrode and the Activity of 
the Iodide Ion at 25°. A. McKeown (Trans, Faraday Soc., 
1922, 17, 517—521).— E.M.F. measurements have been made for 
cells of the type Pt+IgIKI solution sat. with Igjsat. KCl|i\r calomel 
electrode, the concentration of potassium iodide being varied 
between wide limits. From the results, the activities of the iodide- 
ion and the tri-iodide-ion in the various solutions have been calcul¬ 
ated. It was found that the activities of both ions increased much 
less rapidly than their concentrations. The potential of the normal 
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(saturated) iodine electrode has been deduced in terms of the activity 
of the iodide-ion. The value found is +0*2454 volt, the normal 
calomel electrode being taken as zero. W. T. 

The Effect of Telluric Acid on the Potential of a Silver 
Anode. Franz Jirsa (Z, Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 186—191).— 
The author has determined the effect of halogen ions on the potential 
of a silver anode, and has investigated the nature of the depolar¬ 
isation effected by telluric acid. In general, the halogens depolarise 
a silver anode in an alkaline electrolyte and reduce the value of the 
decomposition voltage. Apart from the fluorine-ion, which exerts 
no depolarising effect in an alkaline electrolyte, the maximum 
depolarisation is effected by the iodine-ion, the minimum by the 
chlorine-ion. Fluorine-ions accelerate the appearance and evolu¬ 
tion of oxygen at the anode. When the polarisation of a silver 
anode in an alkaline electrolyte containing halogen ions is a maxi¬ 
mum, the dioxide, AggOg, alone is formed. The monoxide, AggO, 
is produced when a silver anode is polarised to +1*40 volts in an 
alkaline electrolyte containing telluric acid. The following re¬ 
actions occur : AggO +K 2 Te 04 +H 20 Ag 2 Te 04 + 2 K 0 H; 2Ag202 
+ 2 K 2 TeC^+ 2 H 20 2 Ag 2 Te 04 + 4 K 0 H+ 0 ^ 2 - potential of the 

electiode Ft/AggOg in an alkaline electrolyte containing telluric acid 
is constant and equal to 1*57 volts. J. S. G. T. 

Effect of Changing the Hydrogen-ion Concentration on 
the Potential of the Zinc Electrode. Theodore W. Richards 
and Theodore Dunham, jun. {J, Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 
678—683).—Measurements of the potential of zinc in acid solutions 
of zinc sulphate, of various concentrations, measured at 18° against 
the calomel electrode, through a sodium sulphate bridge, and also 
directly against a zinc electrode containing pure A-zinc sulphate 
solution, showed marked rise in potential as the acid concentration 
was increased. The magnitude of this rise in potential indicated 
that it must be due partly to the liquid junction potential, owing 
to the presence of the hydrogen-ion. Equal concentrations of the 
sulphate-ion in the foim of alkali sulphates added to the zinc 
sulphate solution gave smaller elevations in the potential, which 
elevations were in the order of the transport numbers of the kations 
concerned. It is assumed that the change in liquid j unction potential 
produced by sodium sulphate is small and therefore it may be inferred 
that about two-thirds of the change produced by sulphuric acid is 
due to solution junction potential and the remaining third to a 
real increase in the single electrode potential of zinc, due, presum¬ 
ably, to the depression of the electrolytic dissociation of zinc 
sulphate. J. F. S. 

Variations in the Conductivity of Solid Electrolytes. P. 

Vaillant (J. Phys. Radium, 1922, 3, 87—100; cf. A., 1912, ii, 419; 
1920, ii, 722).—The changes in conductivity of solid electrolytes 
with temperature are due to two independently varying phenomena; 
the first of these occurs instantaneously, whilst the second is a slow 
change, frequently in an opposite direction to the first. These 
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progressive changes in the conductivity at constant temperature 
are not related to phosphorescence, being shown by many types of 
salts. The polarisation which occurs on passing the current is 
maintained indefinitely unless the crystals are short-circuited. 
The conductivity during the initial period is given by the relation : 
log C^^a+hT or log C' 5 «=a—p/T. In the second phase, the 
changes ih conductivity foUow different laws, being manifested by 
a series of oscillations of decreasing amplitude. W. E. G. 

Abnormality of Strong Electrolytes and the Ionisation 
Theory of Ghosh. James Kendall (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 717—738).—The ionisation hypothesis put forward by 
Ghosh to explain the abnormality of strong electrolytes (T., 1918, 
113, 449, 627, 707, 790; 1920, 117, 823, 1390) has been criticaUy 
analysed and the following conclusions have been drawn. The 
second and third postulates are absolutely incompatible, for if the 
particles of a salt in solution possess a definite space-lattice arrange¬ 
ment, as in the crystalline state, then the combination of two 
oppositely charged particles to form a salt molecule or a completely 
saturated electrical doublet is impossible. Ghosh’s calculation of 
the electrical work required to separate the component radicles of 
a gram-molecule of a dissolved salt is erroneous. The value actually 
derived, assuming a cubic space lattice arrangement, exceeds that 
obtained by Ghosh by 75%. The experimental conductivity data 
for potassium chloride solutions are not in agreement with the 
equation which Ghosh obtains from his postulates, or with various 
corrected forms of this equation. The agi*cement claimed by 
Ghosh to exist between his equations and the experimental results 
of previous investigators is largely fictitious. The remarkable 
coincidence of * calculated and observed values in many tables is 
due to far too frequent errors of calculation and transcription. In 
other cases, the only legitimate deduction is that the equations 
tested serve very well as interpolation equations over a restricted 
range. No confirmation of the theory of Ghosh is afforded by the 
experimental data for (a) the variation of equivalent conductivity 
with dilution for salts in aqueous solution, (6) the temperature 
coefficient of the ratio (c) the electrical conductivity of 

non-aqueous solutions, {d) the molecular number i and the Clausius 
theorem, (e) the ionisation of strong acids, (/) the ionisation of 
weak acids, (g) the ionisation of transition acids, {h) the electrical 
conductivity of pure salts in the solid and fused states, (?) the 
conductivity of salts in mixtures of pyridine and water, (j) the 
ionisation of salts in solvents of low dielectric constant, (k) the 
partition of a salt between an ionising and a non-ionising solvent, 
and (Z) the vapour pressure of the hydrogen haloids in aqueous 
solution. The role of the solvent in ionisation, which is ignored 
altogether by Ghosh, must be taken into account in any complete 
hypothesis of conducting solutions. In its present form, the 
ionisation hypothesis of Ghosh is unacceptable, and certain of the 
postulates on which it is based must be either modified or rejected. 

J. F. S. 

15*—2 
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Ionic Equilibria of Strong Electrolytes. Allen E. Steabn 
(J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1922, 670—678).—^The equivalent con¬ 

ductivities of the haloids of sodium and potassium of varying 
weight normal concentrations (0*1— 4*0iV) have been determined 
at 25°. A series of similar determinations has also been made 
for mixtures of a sodium and a potassium haloid. The observed 
values for the mixed salt solutions have been compared with those 
calculated from the values for the pure salt solutions at equivalent 
total concentrations on the basis of the isohydric principle. The 
differences between the calculated and observed values were found ‘ 
to be positive and to increase with the total salt concentration and 
with the numerical value of the ratio of sodium to potassium salt 
in the mixture, but to decrease generally from chloride to iodide. 
In general, the results are to be explained on the basis of complex 
formation, although at present no explanation is offered for the 
seeming decrease in complex formation on proceeding from chlorides 
to iodides. Tables of the specific gravities and the relative vis¬ 
cosities of all solutions measured are given in the paper. J. F. S. 

Influence of the Solvent on Ionisation and the Accompany¬ 
ing Heat Effect. Sidney Maurice Neale (Trans. Faraday 
Soc., 1922, 17, 505—516).—In passing from pure water as solvent 
to 93*8% acetone, the ionisation constant of picric acid falls from 
about 0'2 to 0*002, but even in the latter case the deviation from 
Ostwald’s dilution law still manifests itself, and, to a similar 
extent, the value of k decreasing by about 50% on increasing the 
dilution from 32 to 1024 litres. In anhydrous acetone, the ionis¬ 
ation constant for picric acid has fallen to the order of 10"®, 
and Ostwald’s dilution law is obeyed. This indicates that the 
anomaly of strong electrolytes is to be referred to some property 
of the S 3 ^em solute plus solvent, rather than to high degree of 
dissociation. The heat of ionisation of picric acid varies largely 
with the nature of the solvent, passing through a minimum at 
about 70% acetone. In the case of p-nitrobenzoic acid, the heat 
of ionisation is practically zero. In 44*35% acetone, the ionisation 
constant has fallen one-twentieth of its value in pure water, but 
the heat of ionisation is still zero. W. T. 

The Hydrolysis of a Salt formed from a Weak Acid and 
a Weak Base. R. 0. Griffith (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 
525—527).—A theoretical paper. The author points out that it 
is necessary to state more exactly what is meant by the “ degree 
of hydrolysis ” in the case of a salt of a weak acid and a weak 
base at great dilution. He shows in the case of aniline acetate that 
at a dilution of 5000 litres the concentration of undissociated acid 
is not equal to the concentration of undissociated base, that is, 
the degree of hydrolysis differs for each ion. The calculation also 
shows that the hydrogen-ion concentration, whilst practically 
constant down to v=5(^ (the limit of Tizard’s measurements (T., 
1910, 97, 2494),, should not be independent of the concentration 
between f;=500 and t;=5000, but should fall with increasing 
dilution. W. T. 
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[Biochemical and Electrochemical Oxidation of Organic 
Compounds.] A. Nathansohn (Z, Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 
129—130).—criticism of the views put forward and the inter¬ 
pretation of the author’s work {KoU. Chem. Beihefte, 1919, 11, 261) 
by Pichter in a paper under the same title (this vol., ii, 23). 

J. F. S. 

Simple Formula for the Calculation of the Specific Heats 
of Solids. H. J. Krase (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 784— 
.786).—^A simple form of the specific heat equation of Lewis and 
Gibson (A., 1918, ii, 29), C^—fiTjO) has been obtained which fits 
the experimental facts. This equation has the form (7^—2*91+2-89 
tan h 2’95 log TJd. Since the entropy equation is obtained by 
integration of the specific heat equation (2*91+2*89 tan h 2*95 

log TI0)d loge TfO, and on evaluating the integration constant by 
putting the entropy equal to the Lewis-Gibson value 1*62 when 
log T/?=0, iS|,=6*70 log T/^-|-5*18 log cosh 2*95 log J'/^+l‘62. 

J. F. S. 

Poljn^erisation at the Critical Temperature. William R. 
Fielding {Chem. News, 1922, 124, 182—184, 198—199, 215— 
217; cf. A., 1920, ii, 732; A., 1921, ii, 487).—Calculations are 
made of the polymerisation factor at the critical temperature for 
a large number of volatile organic and inorganic compounds. 

W. E. G. 

Cixmamic Acid in Cryoscopy. P. Falciola (Gazzetta, 1922, 
52, i, 175—179).—The results furnished by anthracene, naph¬ 
thalene, 0 -, m-, and p-nitrobenzaldehydes, and phenylpropionic 
and phenylpropiolic acids differ somewhat from those obtained by 
Mathews (A., 1917, ii, 356) and show that the value of the cryo- 
scopic constant for cinnamic acid is about 100. The fact that 
phenylpropionic acid, when dissolved in cinnamic acid, produces 
almost normal depressions of the freezing point confirms Bruni’s 
conclusion (A., 1899, ii, 731; 1900, ii, 714) that there is no tendency 
to the formation of solid solutions when saturated compounds are 
dissolved in unsaturated ones, although such tendency is exhibited 
in the inverse case (cf. also Mascarelli and Pestalozza, A., 1907, 
ii, 936; 1908, i, 527). T. H. P. 

A Micro-method for the Determination of Molecular 
Weight in a Melting-point Apparatus. Karl East (Ber., 
1922, 55, [B], 1051—1054).—The freezing point of camphor is 
depressed to such an unusual extent by the presence of dissolved 
substances that the effects can be measured with sufficient accuracy 
for the determination of molecular weight by means of an ordinary 
thermometer and with minute amounts of material. 

The substance under investigation and the camphor are weighed 
into a small tube which is subsequently closed with a cork carrying 
a pointed needle. The substances are melted together, well mixed, 
allowed to solidify, and withdrawn by means of the needle. A 
portion of the mixture is transferred to a melting-point tube the 
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bottom of which must be semi-spherical; it is pressed firmly 
together, giving a compact column not exceeding 1 mm. in height. 
The tube is heated in the usual melting-point apparatus. The 
mixture rapidly assumes the appearance of melting ice and is 
later converted into a cloudy liquid in which the presence of a 
delicate crystalline skeleton can be sharply detected by means of 
a lens. As the temperature rises, the latter disappears from above 
downwards, and the point at which the last trace vanishes is 
recorded as the melting point. Since the readings required are 
differential, the use of normal thermometers and the correction for 
the exposed part of the thread are unnecessary. H. W. 

Orientation of Molecules in Surfaces. VII. Vaporisation 
in Steps as Related to Surface Formation. William D. 
Harkins and Lathrop E. Roberts (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 653—670; cf. A., 1921, ii, 242).—An account is given of the 
amount of energy involved in the various steps in the process of 
vaporisation, based on the assumption that the surface through 
which the vaporisation occurs is not highly curved. The results 
are expressed in micri-ergs as unit which is defined as 10"^^ ergs. 
The relationships found at a corresponding temperature of 0*7° 
are tabulated for oxygen, nitrogen, ethyl ether, ethyl acetate, 
carbon tetrachloride, benzene, chlorobenzene, methyl alcohol, and 
ethyl alcohol, and the data indicate that, at a definite corresponding 
temperature, in the case of non-associated liquids the molecules 
of which are symmetrical, the molecular values for the latent 
heat of surface formation, I, the total surface energy, e, the energy 
of thermal emission, j, and the internal heat of vaj)orisation, At, 
are nearly proportional to the critical temperatures of the liquids. 
The same relation seems to hold for the free surface energy, y, 
provided that the temperature range is not too great. Thus the 
free surface energy of ethyl ether at a corresponding temperature 
of 0*7 is 4*0 as calculated from the value for carbon tetrachloride, 
and 3*9 as calculated from the value for chlorobenzene, whilst the 
experimental value is 4*0. This statement, as applied to the latent 
heat of vaporisation alone, is somewhat similar to Trouton’s law, 
which is known to be not entirely exact. Since the principle 
expressed above is much more general in its application, it is to 
be expected that it will prove to be somewhat less exact. The 
energy values for ethyl ether are lower than those for carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, and this is a consequence of the lower critical temperature 
of the ether. The effect of a lack of symmetry in the molecule, 
especially when marked, is to lower the molecular free surface 
energy, latent heat of surface formation, and total surface energy 
and to increase the energy of thermal emission. Values are calcul¬ 
ated for ethyl alcohol from the critical temperature on the assump¬ 
tion of a symmetrical molecule, using the values of carbon tetra¬ 
chloride as a basis, and from the actual results it is evident that 
the molecular free surface energy, the total surface energy, and 
more markedly the latent heat of surface formation are considerably 
lowered by the dissymmetry of the molecule. The most striking 
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effect is, however, the very great increase in the energy of thermal 
emission. The symmetry considered is that of the electro-magnetic 
forces round the molecule rather than a symmetry with respect to 
mass. The substitution of the slightly polar chlorine atom for 
hydrogen in benzene gives almost exactly the calculated value for 
a symmetrical molecule except in the case of the thermal emission, 
which is considerably increased, since it is the most sensitive of 
all the quantities to changes of molecular symmetry. Since e is 
decreased and j increased by increasing dissymmetry of the mole¬ 
cule, the ratio ejj serves as a remarkably sensitive index of mole¬ 
cular symmetry. The ratio e/X, which is equal to e/(e+i), varies 
in the same way, but not to so large an extent. According to 
Stefan’s law, the ratio of the total energy necessary to carry a 
molecule from the interior of a liquid into the surface to its total 
heat or energy of vaporisation, e/X, is equal to 1/2. This is shown 
not to be the case. Not only is this an incre^ising function with 
increasing symmetry of the molecule, but also with increasing 
corresponding temperature. Its value appears to approach unity 
as the corresponding temperature approaches unity. Thus a 
molecule in the surface at a high corresponding temperature is, 
in terras of relative energy, very much more nearly in the vapour 
phase than when the corresponding temperature is low. The 
relationships noted above are just those indicated by the hypothesis 
that molecules in the surface are oriented, the orientation increasing 
with increasing dissymmetry, and decreasing with increasing 
thermal agitation. The effect of thermal agitation is illustrated 
in the case of the alcohols; compounds of the polar-non-polar type. 
It is shown for these compounds that the molecular surface energy 
increases with the temperature. The effect of increased agitation 
is to overcome the orientation partly, and to throw the more polar 
groups into the outer surface, thus increasing the surface energy. 

J. F. S. 

Vapour Pressure of Sulphur Dioxide and Ammonia. F. W. 

Bergstrom (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 358—376).—The vapour 
pressure of ammonia and sulphur dioxide has been determined at 
temperatures from slightly above the normal boiling point to the 
freezing point. An improved form of apparatus is described which 
is capable of giving vapour pressure measurements below 900 mm. 
at low temperatures. The measurements are compared with those 
of Burrell and Robertson (A., 1916, i, 6; ii, 81) and of Brill 
(A., 1906, 847), and it is found that the author’s results are 
in keeping with the Ramsay-Young relationship, whilst those 
of BriU and of Burrell are not. It has been shown experi¬ 
mentally that Burrell’s vapour pressure measurements for ammonia 
are erroneous. The triple point of ammonia has been found to lie 
at —’77*9® at a pressure of 45*5 mm. The value found by Cragoe, 
Meyers, and Taylor (A., 1920, ii, 370) is —77-70 at 44-9 mm. 

J. F. S. 

Binary Liquid Mixtures. 0. Faust (Z. physikal. Chem.y 
1922, 101 , 94—103).—^A theoretical paper in which, for the purpose 
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of comparing the relative efficiency and accuracy of the static and 
dynamic methods of determining the vapour pressure of liquid 
mixtures, the author has recalculated the results obtained by 
Schmidt (this vol., ii, 119), Beckmann and Faust (A., 1915, ii, 143), 
and von Zawidzki (A., 1901, ii, 6) for the vapour pressure of 
mixtures of acetone and chloroform. Curves are constructed and 
the shape of the curves discussed in connexion with Dolezalek’s 
theory of liquid mixtures. J. F. S. 

Vapour Pressures of Binary Mixtures. H. Cassel (Z, 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 104—108).—A theoretical paper in 
which the author criticises mathematically the assertion of Schmidt 
(this vol., ii, 119) that Dolezalek’s theory of liquid mixtures cannot 
be maintained. The author shows that the measurements of 
Schmidt for mixtures of benzene and toluene show divergences 
from a straight line curve which vary between 1*0 and 2*4%. It 
is shown that the simplicity of Dolezalek’s theory in comparison 
with the complicated expressions of van dcr Waals and Jahn has 
justified itself in numerous cases, so that its heuristic significance 
as a usable working hypothesis cannot be denied (cf. preceding 
abstract). J. F. S. 

Binary Liquid Mixtures. Alfred Schulze (Z. physikal, 
Ghem., 1922, 101, 109—116).—^A theoretical paper in which the 
author criticises the assertions of Schmidt (this vol., ii, 119) and 
shows that his statements in connexion with Dolezalek’s theory of 
liquid mixtures cannot be maintained. Further, the results on 
which Schmidt bases his assertions are a confirmation of the theory 
(cf. preceding abstracts). J. F. S. 

A Continuous Flow Calorimeter, and the Determination 
of the Heat of Neutralisation of a Solution of Hydrochloric 
Acid by One of Sodium Hydroxide. Frederick G. Keyes, 
Louis J. Gillespie, and Shinroku Mitsukuri (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 707—717).—A continuous flow calorimeter has been so 
developed that measurement of the rise of temperature for ten 
different rates of flow leads to a value of the heat of neutralisation, 
which is associated with an error, as calculated by the method of 
least squares, which is less than 0*1% of the heat change itself. 
It is shown that a few slight modifications in the calorimeter will 
probably increase the precision. For the heat of neutralisation 
resulting in the formation of NaCl,521H20 (about 0*107iV^-sodium 
chloride) at 32-3®, the value 13280 cal./mol. is found. In the 
calculation, the specific heat data of Richards and Rowe were used, 
so that the unit is the 18® calorie (equivalent to 4-18 joules). It is 
held that this value is accurate within about 0-3%, although it is 
2‘6% higher than the corresponding point on Wormann’s curve for 
the same neutralisation (Ann. Physik, 1906, [iv], 18, 775). The 
present value leads to a value for the heat of ionisation which is 
about 0*5% lower than the corresponding point on Noyes, Kato, 
and Sosman’s curve (A., 1910, ii, 257). In the opinion of the 
authors, the 1% difference in the heat change when potassium 
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hydroxide is substituted for sodium hydroxide in the neutralisation 
is questionable, because no correction was applied for the carbonate 
present. J. F. S. 

Heats of Neutralisation of Potassium, Sodium, and Lithium 
Hydroxides with Hydrochloric, Hydrobromic, Hydriodic, 
and Nitric Acids at various Dilutions. Theodore W. Richards 
and Allan W. Rowe (J. Amtr. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 684—707).— 
The heat of neutrahsation of the four acids by the three bases 
mentioned in the title have been determined at a series of dilutions. 
It is shown that the most serious errors in work of this kind are due 
to irregularity of mixing, presence of carbonates in the hydroxides, 
and inadequate avoidance of loss of heat by cooling. The solutions 
neutralised were molecular quantities in 100 gram-molecules of water, 
and they were combined in all possible pairs over two ranges of 
temperature not far apart, and the results v/ex!d interpolated to 
exactly 20®. The values of the heat of neutralisation obtained 
ranged from 137500 to 14085, sodium hydroxide giving the lowest 
values among the bases and hydriodic acid among the acids. With 
the help of the heats of dilution, of factors and products, previously 
determined, the heats of neutralisation at other concentrations have 
been determined, and these have been extrapolated in two ways 
through a short range to infinite dilution. The heat of formation 
of .water from its ions at 20® is found by this short extrapolation to 
be probably not greater than 13*69 Cal.^Qo or 57*22 kilojoules and 
possibly not smaller than 13*62 Cal.on^ or~56*93 kilojoules. 

J. F. S. 

Pressure Volume Relation of Superheated Liquids. K. L. 

WiSMER (J. Physical Chem,^ 1922, 26, 301—315).—A number of 
experiments are described, designed to obtain actual PV curves at 
high temperatures to sec whether the curve shows any tendency 
to bend more sharply as the limit of superheating is approached, and 
to find what degree of superheating may be attained. Experiments 
were made with ethyl ether, ethyl chloride, and isopentane, which 
were subjected to a pressure of 20 atmospheres, heated to various 
temperatures, and the pressure then reduced to 1 atmosphere. The 
time before explosion occurred was then noted. In this way, the 
highest temperature to which the liquids may be superheated at 
ordinary pressures was obtained. The values found are ethyl ether 
143®, isopentane 136®, and ethyl chloride 126®. The minimum 
pressures which can be reached with liquid ether at temperatures 
above 143® increase with the temperature, the points lying approxi¬ 
mately on a straight line joining the critical point with the —72 
atmospheres’ point of J. Meyer (“ Kenntnis des negativen Druckes in 
Flussigkeiten,” 1911). The pressure-volume relations have been 
determined experimentally for liquid ethyl ether at 12r5®, 127*9®, 
and 133*8®, and for liquid ethyl chloride at 99*6®, 109*7®, and 117*4®, 
at pressures down to 1 atmosphere. The pressure-volume relation 
under these conditions is almost linear. There is no tendency 
shown by the PV curves to bend more sharply at low pressures as 
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the limit of superheating is reached. The actual experiments 
showed a marked departure from van der Waals’s curve. 

J. F. S. 

The Corresponding States : The Halogenated Derivatives 
of Benzene. Maurice Prud’homme (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, 
[iv], 31,296—299).—In the system of measurements of relativity 
constituted by the reduced values of the temperature, pressure, and 
density, the values obtained for the four monohalogenated deriv¬ 
atives of benzene are identical. The properties of the halogens are 
thus completely masked in such compounds. 

For this series of compounds, the relation M = ADcTdPc holds 
good independently of the halogen present. M is the molecular 
weight and ^ is a constant of value 21*65 for this series. W. G. 

The Determination of Surface Tension from the Maximum 
Pressure in Bubbles. Samuel Sugden (T., 1922, 121, 858— 
866 ). 

Method of Calculating Fluidity, Surface Tension, and 
Reaction (Equilibrium) Pressure. Henry Jermain Maude 
Creighton (J. FranJclin Inst., 1922, 193, 647—655).—theoretical 
paper in which it is shown that by means of a formula similar to the 
Ramsay and Young vapour-pressure equation, it is possible to 
calculate the fluidity (viscosity) of liquids, the equilibrium pressure 
of chemical reactions, and the surface tension of liquids. The 
expression has the form B'=E-\-c(Tb —^b), where B and i?' 
are the ratios of the absolute temperatures at which two substances 
have the same value for any of the properties mentioned, Tb' and 
the temperatures of one of the substances corresponding with the 
two values of the property chosen, and c is a small constant. 
The equations have been tested and shown to be in very good 
agreement with facts. J. F. S. 

The Calculation of Adsorption of Vapours at DijSerent 
Temperatures. L. Ber^nyi (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 237— 
238).—On the basis of Poldnyi’s theory of adsorption, a formula 
has been evolved, by which the equation of state of the adsorbed 
substance within certain limits of pressure may be approximately 
calculated. The results for a range of temperatures which extends, 
for substances boiling between 170° abs. and 400° abs., from 0*06 to 
1*4 times the boiling point in degrees abs. show no greater error than 
that of experimental determination. The formula applies to the 
reversible and physical adsorption of chemically homogeneous 
vapours, alone, or from a mixture of comparatively inert gases. 
From the observed data, or the pressure of the gas, and the 
quantity adsorbed at a temperature the amount of gas adsorbed 
at the temperature or Xg, may be calculated by the formula : 

= Xi X (1 + Fg — FJlOO). Fo — Ft = F is a correction factor 
wnich takes into account the thermal expansion and the com¬ 
pression of the adsorbed layer. The means by which the value F is 
determined, with relation to absolute temperature and the variation 
of the vapour from the law of gases, is given. H. M. 
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Electro-adsorption as a Purely Chemical Process. Wolf¬ 
gang OsTWALD (Kolhid Z., 1922, 30, 264—260).—A theoretical 
paper in which the author discusses and criticises a paper under 
the same title by KolthofiE (this voL, ii, 197). It is shown that 
chemical adsorption, that is, the concentration of a dissolved 
substance on the surface in consequence of the chemical energy 
potential existing there, is quite possible. Therefore the hypothesis 
put forward by KolthofiE {loc. cit.) is not a purely chemical hypo¬ 
thesis, but a combination of chemical and electrical hypotheses. 
The deduction of the well-known adsorption formula by means of 
the law of mass action leads to concrete practically applicable 
formulae only when instead of the stoicheiometric weight concen¬ 
tration of the adsorbing substance the actual reacting mass of this 
substance is employed. The active quantity corresponds with 
the sum of the chemically reacting surface layers of the adsorbing 
substance. The stoicheiometric weight concentration must there¬ 
fore be multiplied by a factor which connects the actual reacting 
mass with the total mass. The demand of KolthofiE’s hypothesis, 
that the value of the index must be the same for equivalent adsor¬ 
bents whilst for electrolytes of difiEerent valencies the values stand 
in a simple relationship to one another, is not in keeping with 
experimental results. The cases quoted by Kolthoff are accidental 
or exceptions. In other cases, the hypothesis is in no way confirmed. 

J. F. S. 

Diffusion in Porous Vessels. A. L. Herrera (Mem. rev. 
80C. dent. Antonio Alzate,'' 1921, 39, 343—347).—When solutions 
of reactive salts are allowed to difiEuse very slowly together, the 
precipitates or crystals formed show analogies to natural cells. 
A solution of potassium silicate, d 1*5 or more, containing potassium 
carbonate not in excess of normality, is placed inside an unglazed 
porcelain cup, and the latter placed in calcium chloride of d 1-0068. 
After twenty-four hours, numerous very fine tubes of calcium 
silicate are formed on the outside of the porous cup, bearing on 
their surface microscopic cells, and in some cases are formed entirely 
of the latter. Chemical Abstracts. 

An Application of the Optical Method of Determining the 
Solubility of One Liq[uid in Another. C. ChIineveau (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 174, 1019—1021; cf. this vol., ii, 355).—In the 
case of inorganic or organic salts which are without action on 
and insoluble in aniline, when their aqueous solutions are in contact 
with aniline the ratio of the lowering of the refractive index of the 
aniline to the quantity of water dissolved is constant and the 
same for equimolecular solutions. The lowering of the refractive 
index by unit mass is the same for all salts which fulfil the above 
conditions. W. 6. 

Le Chatelier's ‘ * New' ’ Geometrical Representation. Ernst 
J lNEOKE (Ghem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 361).—^A claim for priority against 
Le Chatelier with regard to the method of geometrical represen¬ 
tation of solutions of reciprocal pairs of salts (cf. Janecke, A., 
1906, ii, 833; Le ChateHer, A., 1921, ii, 248). H. W. 
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The Partial Miscibility of Liquid Couples. Applications 
to Reactions between Dissolved Substances. BenI: Dubbisay 
{Ann. Ghim., 1922, [ix], 17, 222—256).—A more detailed account 
of work already published (A., 1919, i, 73; ii, 78; 1920, ii, 608, 
756 ; 1921, i, 535; ii, 282, 344). W. G. 

Sizes of Atoms in Crystals. Robert N. Pease (J. Amer. 
Ghem. 8oc., 1922, 44, 769—774).—A theoretical paper in which, 
as an alternative to Bragg’s view that the distances between atoms 
in crystals can be expressed in terms of atomic radii characteristic 
only of the element concerned, it is suggested that the particular 
element is of secondary importance for elements the atoms of 
which are of the same rare-gas type, and that the contribution of 
an atom to the distance between it and another atom in a crystal 
depends on the number and arrangement of electrons about its 
positive nucleus, on the t 3 ^e of lattice at least as far as this affects 
the latter, and, ordinarily, on the magnitude of the charge carried 
by the atom. The interatomic distances in substances crystallising 
in the diamond type of lattice have been analysed from this point 
of view. The following values are recorded : diamond 1-54 (1*54), 
silicon 2*30 (2*35), grey tin 2-80 (2*80), silicon carbide 1-92 (1-95), 
zinc sulphide 2*41 (2-35), cuprous chloride 2*41 (2*43), cuprous 
bromide 2*52 (2*57), cuprous iodide 2*66 (2*78), and silver iodide 
2*80 (3*18). The values in brackets are due to Bragg, and the 
present values generally agree better with the observed values 
than do those of Bragg. J. F. S. 

Transition from Crystalloid to Colloid Properties within 
Homologous Series. Edgar J. Witzemann {J. Physical Ghem.^ 
1922, 26, 201—216).—A theoretical paper in which an attempt is 
made to answer the question “ How do such systems as constitute 
living organisms come into existence ? ” It is shown that the 
emulsoid structure of biocolloids (lipoids, carbohydrates, and pro¬ 
teins) constitutes a gross heterogeneity which is also present in a 
much less conspicuous form in the lower crystalloid members of 
the same homologous series. In this way, it follows that the 
particular properties of biocolloids arise from the cumulative effect 
of certain groups in the molecule. This effect of chemical con¬ 
stitution may be easily traced with soaps, but less easily with the 
carbohydrates and proteins. Associated with the material hetero¬ 
geneity there is a well-known heterogeneity of energy. It is shown 
that such heterogeneities may arise spontaneously on releasing 
one system into another. The best known energy differentiation 
under these conditions is the surface energy. It appears that the 
surface energy phenomena in solutions are energy differentiations 
definitely associated with material differentiations and these in 
turn are due to chemical constitution, and that changes in the 
latter necessarily involve the whole series of effects. In connexion 
with biological phenomena, these two heterogeneities have been 
regarded as associated with a vital force, and even now they are 
frequently thought to be maintained in organisms by a constant 
expenditure of energy obtained from chemical reactions in the 
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organism. It is now shown that certainly part of the heterogeneity 
occurring in the structure of organisms arises from a predisposition 
on the part of the component substances themselves to give rise 
to these effects. Such colloidal systems as those prepared from 
simple biocolloids are self-reproducing from the components; they 
arise spontaneously and require no unusual outlay of energy for 
their construction and maintenance. It is shown that the quanti¬ 
tative statement of Le Chatelier's principle may be easily dis¬ 
covered in the phenomena of true and colloidal solutions so 
fundamentally involved in biological phenomena. J. F. S. 

Cataphoresis of Colloidal Carbon. Stephanie Goldberg 
{Kolhid Z., 1922, 30, 230—234).—Colloidal carbon prepared by 
Sabbatani’s method (A., 1914, i, 357; ii, 198) has been thoroughly 
dialysed to remove sulphuric acid and the influence of various 
factors on the rate of cataphoresis examined. The sols examined 
had a specifle conductivity at 18° of 22*5x10“® reciprocal ohms, 
and had various migration velocities toward the anode from 
18*3x10“® to 13*5x10“® cm./volt sec. Dilution of the solution 
increases the velocity slightly to a maximum value, whilst filtra¬ 
tion also causes an increase from 18*8 x 10“® to 22*2 X 10“® cm./volt 
sec. The addition of acids, irrespective of their nature, causes a 
decrease in the velocity; thus 0*001ilf-sulphuric acid decreases 
the velocity from 13x10“® to 11x10“®, and 0*002if reduces it to 
8x10“® cm./volt sec. Bases have a similar action, and in one 
case with ammonia the velocity was reduced from 19 X 10“® to 
13x10“® cm./volt sec. Acids and bases change the colour of 
colloidal carbon, but the original colour may be regained by 
neutralisation. In the case of salts, only those of aluminium have 
any action on the velocity of migration, and in this case the velocity 
increases to a maximum with l/500000ilf-aluminium sulphate and 
then falls with greater concentrations. The addition of colloidal 
ferric hydroxide generally coagulates the colloidal carbon, but’ if 
so much colloidal ferric hydroxide is added that no coagulation 
takes place, then the velocity is reduced about 20%. Dyes, such 
as crystal-violet, auramine, and methylene-blue, in small concen¬ 
trations, reduce the velocity to zero and with increasing concen¬ 
trations then increase it. J. F. S. 

Ionic Synergism. II. Investigation of Mastic Sols. L. 

Michaelis and N. Hirabayashi (Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 209—215; 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 682).—The hmiting concentrations of hydrochloric, 
acetic, sulphuric, nitric, and sulphosalicylic acids, by which pre¬ 
cipitation of mastic sols may be brought about, have been deter¬ 
mined and the Pyi value of the solutions has been measured. The 
effect of adding lithium chloride, rubidium chloride, sodium car¬ 
bonate, sodium citrate, calcium chloride, sodium chloride, and 
potassium sulphate to mastic sols in the presence of measured 
concentrations of hydrogen-ions has also been investigated. The 
results show that the anion is not entirely without influence on 
the precipitation of electro-negative mastic sols; certain anions 
(sulphosalicylic acid) are strongly antagonistic to the kations, but 
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the more common anions have so small a ^.pecific action that as a 
first approximation they may be neglected in the investigation of 
the synergism of the hydrogen-ion and the metallic kations. The 
results therefore furnish an approximate confirmation of the rules 
established in the case of congo-rubin (loc. cit.) both for the univalent 
alkali-ions and for the bivalent calcium-ion. From the results, it 
follows that the relationship of the activity of a uni- and a bi-valent 
ion cannot be given in absolute terms, but only with reference to 
the Ph value, and only with increasing value of Ph does the relation¬ 
ship approach an absolute limiting value. Changes in the concen¬ 
tration of the hydrogen- and hydroxyl-ions are only without effect 
on the condition of a mastic sol when P^ is greater than about 
seven or eight. J. F. S. 

Soaps and Proteins. I. Colloidal Chemistry of Soaps 
and the Manufacture of Soap. Martin H. Fischer, George 
D. McLaughlin, and Marian 0. Hooker (Koll. Chem. Beihefte, 
1922, 15, 3—102).—A general account of the preparation of soaps, 
and a consideration, with experimental results of the systems 
soap-water, soap-alcohol and soap-X, where X is one of a long 
series of organic liquids. Definitions of a number of terms in their 
colloid-chemical significance are given; these include hysteresis, 
swelling, liquefaction, power of gelatinisation, and solvation, 
syneresis, and sol. The behaviour of soaps towards indicators 
and many other properties of soaps are considered. Reproductions 
of twenty-nine photographs are included in the paper, illustrating 
the behaviour and properties treated. J. F. S. 

Non-, Uni-, and Bi-variant Equilibria. XXI. F. A. H. 

ScHREiNEMAKERS (Proc. K. AJcod. WeieuscJi. Amsfe.rdam, 1922, 23, 
1151—1160; cf. A., 1920, ii, 361).—A theoretical paper in which 
the author considers the equilibria of n components in n phases, 
where the quantity of one of the phases approaches zero. The 
influence of a new substance on an invariant P or T equilibrium 
is discussed. J. F. 8. 

Heterogeneous Equilibria : The Ternary System Sodium 
Sulphate-Sodium Carbonate-Water. Alfred Ernest Daw¬ 
kins (T., 1922, 122, 776—781). 

Nature of Secondary Valency. V. Partition Coefficients 
in Systems containing Water as one Component, with Special 
Reference to the Absolute Values of the Series Constants. 

Homer W. Smith (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 256—271; cf. 
this vol., ii, 270).—A continuation of previous work in which the 
series constants of the partition of organic acids and bases between 
water and various organic liquids have been derived from data 
largely taken from the literature. It is shown that in each of 
these systems the series constants for the various dissolved sub¬ 
stances are related to each other in a simple proportion. The 
series constants for twelve systems in which water is one com¬ 
ponent have been tentatively formulated by the study of diethyl- 
amine. In all twenty of the systems studied, the series constants 
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for the various systems are related to each other in simple pro¬ 
portion. In every system in which water is one component, the 
amines difEer from the acids in the value of their series constants 
by a constant amount. It is concluded that the intermolecular 
forces concerned in the solvent powers of various molecular species 
differ in intensity by discrete and simply-related amounts. 

J. F. S. 

Nature of Secondary Valency. VI. Homer W. Smith (J. 
Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 349—357; cf. A., 1921, i, 324; ii, 315; 
this vol., ii, 270).—The results of the preceding papers are sum¬ 
marised and discussed. It is shown from the examination of 
twelve hundred determinations of the partition coefficient in 
twenty-one systems of two immiscible liquids that all may be 
covered by an equation of the form 100P= F„i/60*00±a, where 
Vfa is the molecular volume at the boiling point and a is a constant. 
It is found that a limited number of values of a are required to 
cover the behaviour of all substances in any one system. All 
substances covered by any one value of a in any system have been 
termed a series, and the value of a a series constant. The various 
values of a in any one system are related to one another in simple 
proportion. J. F. S. 

Kinetics of Reactions in Heterogeneous Solutions. The 
Reduction and Oxidation Actions of Alternating Currents. 

Oscar Collbnberg and Sven Bodforss (Z, physikal. Chem,, 
1922, 101, 117—149).—The action of metallic iron, copper, zinc, tin, 
and cadmium on a 4% solution of ferric alum has been investigated 
by studying the rate of solution of the metals. The results show 
that the solution of the metals takes place in accordance with 
Nemst's hypothesis, and the velocity of solution is in keeping 
with the laws of unimolecular reactions in heterogeneous systems. 
Apart from zinc, the reaction constant for the individual metals, 
despite their electrochemical dissimilarity, are very similar. The 
similarity becomes more apparent when the quantities of the 
metals dissolved in a given time are compared in terms of equivalents. 
Using the above metals as electrodes, the electrolysis of ferric alum 
has been carried out by moans of alternating currents of various 
periodicity; it is shown that the current brings about no fundamental 
difference in the course of the reaction beyond an increase in the 
total yield. The influence of the periodicity is very small. 

J. F. S. 

Thermal Dissociation of Ammonia with Special Reference 
to Coke Oven Conditions. G. E. Foxwbll (J. Soc, Chem, Ind,, 
1922, 41t, 114—125).—The thermal decomposition of ammonia 
diluted with coal gas in silica tubes packed with porous material 
such as coke or firebrick has been investigated at temperatures 
between 520° and 850°. It is shown that when an excess solid 
surface is present the decomposition is bimolecular. The velocity 
of decomposition, when the tube is filled with coke, increases slowly 
with increasing temperature, the temperature coefficient being 
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1-136. The value of the velocity constant, ky may be expressed 
by the Arrhenius formula where A is 13300. 

For tubes vith a radius less than 0-5 cm., fc oc 1 /r^, but it is probable 
that for wider tubes A oc 1 /r. When gases containing ammonia 
are passed through porous material, the amount of decomposition 
in unit time varies directly as the square of the radius of the pores; 
hence it is the size of the pores rather than the total porosity that 
is of importance. Silica bricks have considerably less decom¬ 
posing effect than siliceous (80% SiOg) bricks, whilst the presence 
of iron is very deleterious. The composition of the ash of the 
coke has an important bearing on the rate of decomposition. 
Rutile and orthoclase have very little, if any, action; iron pyrites 
is converted into ferrous sulphide during carbonisation, and this 
increases the velocity of decomposition to some extent. Iron 
oxide, which is converted into metallic iron, enormously increases 
the rate of decomposition and the same is true, although to a less 
extent, of lime. The value of k for coke is found to be 0-00200 
at 755°. J. F. S. 

Decomposition of Nitrous Acid. Alfons Klbmenc and 
Friedrich Pollak (Z. phyaikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 150—171).— 
The velocity of decomposition of nitrous acid in dilute acid solutions 
(acetic, nitric, sulphuric) has been determined. The reaction 
mixture was stirred continuously by a stream of nitrogen to remove 
the nitric oxide from the solution. It is shown that the velocity 
of decomposition, according to the equation 3 HN 02 =HN 03 + 
2 NO+H 2 O, as measured by the decreasing permanganate titre, 
depends on the velocity with which the nitric oxide is removed 
from the solution. This process is determinative of the velocity. 
The velocity also depends on the pressure of nitric oxide above 
the solution. It is assumed that undissociated nitrous acid 
possesses a considerable pressure of nitric oxide and in conse¬ 
quence the velocity of decomposition is proportional to the con¬ 
centration of undissociated nitrous acid. This fact has been 
confirmed under the most widely varying conditions. On the 
basis of the invasion and “ evasion ’’ coefficients for carbonic 
acid measured by Bohr, it has been shown that the concentration 
of free nitric oxide in aqueous solution may be regarded as approxi- 
naately the same as that of the undissociated nitrous acid. When 
nitrogen is led through a solution of nitrous acid the velocity of 
decomposition is increased, and the velocity constant increases 
with the increasing velocity at which the nitrogen is passed through. 
The velocity of the dire.ct decomposition of nitrous acid cannot be 
determined by the method adopted, and is in all probability im¬ 
measurably rapid. Nitrous acid decomposes spontaneously into 
nitric oxide and the hydroxyl radicle and its transitory existence 
in aqueous solution is due to a mutual action between it and the 
solvent. The temperature coefficient of the reaction is in keeping 
with the quantities which define the solubility of a gas. The 
presence of mineral acids increases the velocity of decomposition. 

J. F. S. 
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Thermal Decomposition of Nitrogen Pentoxide in Solution. 

Roger H. Ltjbok (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 767—769).— 
The velocity of decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide in carbon 
tetrachloride and in chloroform solutions has been determined 
gasometrically at temperatures between 26® and 66®. It is shown 
that such systems are of special value in considering the newer 
hypotheses concerning the relationships of radiant energy to 
chemical action. The fact that the velocity constants obtained 
in solution so closely approximate to those obtained in the gas 
phase by Daniels and Johnston (A., 1921, ii, 249) is of particular 
importance because of the wide variation of conditions under 
which the measurement has been made. The experimental facts 
show the energy of activation or the critical increment to be practi¬ 
cally independent of the temperature. It has also been shown that, 
in accordance with a necessary deduction from the Perrin-Lewis 
radiation theory, a change in reaction velocity brought about by 
temperature effects or the influence of solvent diminishes as the 
magnitude of the velocity constant increases. A comparison 
has been made between the values of the velocity constant experi¬ 
mentally obtained and those calculated from the critical incre¬ 
ment, by means of the equation recently put forward by Dushman 
(A., 1921, ii, 315), and although the agreement is not exact, it is 
far better than can be obtained by means of the older equations 
developed by Trautz and Lewis. The nitrogen peroxide formed 
in the reaction has been shown to exert an autocataljrtic effect 
on the thermal decomposition of the nitrogen pentoxide. 

J. F. S. 

The Velocity of Absorption of Carbon Dioxide by Alkaline 
Solutions. Paul Riou (Compt. rend,, 1922, 174, 1017—1019).— 
A study of the absorption of carbon dioxide by solutions of sodium 
carbonate. For a given area of absorbing surface the velocity 
of absorption of carbon dioxide diminishes as the concentration 
of the sodium carbonate increases. It is also diminished by the 
presence of increasing amounts of sodium chloride or hydrogen 
carbonate. The velocity of absorption is markedly increased by 
agitation or rise in temperature of the liquid. It is diminished 
by diluting the carbon dioxide with air. W. G. 

The Speed of Sulphonation of Phenols. I. The EtEect 
of Temperature and the Methyl Group. Arthur Fred 
Campbell (T., 1922,121, 847—867). 

Formation and Hydrolysis of Lactones. II. Anton Kailan 
and Emanuel Franz Neumann (Z, physikal, Chem,, 1922, 101, 
63—93; cf. A., 1920, ii, 606).—^The velocity of lactone formation 
in aqueous and ethyl-alcoholic solutions in the case of hydroxy- 
but 3 nic acid and hydroxyvaleric acid has been determined both 
in the absence of catalysts and in the presence of hydrochloric, 
hydriodic, sulphuric, chloroacetic, and n-butyric acids. All 
experiments were carried out at 26®, and in some cases an addition 
of potassium chloride or sodium chloroaoetate was made to the 
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reaction mixtures. The rate of hydrolysis of butyrolaotone and 
valerolactone in the presence of hydrochloric acid has also been 
determined. It is shown that the autocatalysis of the lactone 
formation in aqueous solution is practically proportional to the 
hydrogen-ion concentration alone, and that consequently the 
results of Henry (A., 1892, ii, 1303), which differ from this result, 
must be attributed to the presence of the silver salt of the hydroxy- 
acid in his solutions. Lactone formation in the presence of chloro- 
acetic acid also depends on the concentration of the hydrogen-ion. 
When hydrochloric acid is used as catalyst in concentrations up 
to A^/5, the velocity of lactone formation is proportional to the 
total concentration of this acid, and if the view be held that the 
undissociated hydrochloric acid exerts a specific catalytic action, 
then in this case it must be the same as that of the hydrogen-ion 
With larger concentrations of hydrochloric acid, the 
velocity of reaction increases much more rapidly than the hydrogen- 
ion concentration, but more slowly than the total acid concentra¬ 
tion, so that in these concentrations the action of the undissociated 
hydrochloric acid molecule must be decidedly less than that of 
the hydrogen-ion. This difficulty is removed if the hydrogen-ion 
is regarded as the only independent catalyst in this reaction, and 
the divergences from the proportionality between concentration 
and velocity as due to an increase in the activity of the hydrogen- 
ion brought about by the addition of hydrochloric acid exactly 
as is the case on the addition of neutral salts. The increase in 
the velocity of reaction which occurs on the addition of potassium 
chloride to hydrochloric acid is not to be attributed to a driving 
back of the dissociation alone, as was assumed by Taylor and 
Close (A., 1917, ii, 253), and consequently the deduction of the 
ratio from this is not permissible. No connexion could be 

found between the velocity of reaction and Noyes’s activity con¬ 
stants. The velocity of lactone formation in 99% alcohol, by 
volume, in the case of y-hydroxyvaleric acid, both in the presence 
and absence of hydrochloric acid or other catalysts, takes place 
much more rapidly than in water. Water exerts a greater retard¬ 
ation on the velocity of lactone formation by hydrochloric acid 
than it does in the case of esterification by the same acid. The 
gradual addition of water causes the velocity of lactone formation 
to fall gradually to a point below that obtained in pure water, 
after which it gradually rises to that obtained in pure water. In 
the autocatal 3 rtic lactone formation in 99% alcohol, only a part 
of the observed velocity is to be explained by the concentration 
of the hydrogen-ions. J. F. S. 

The Alkaline Hydrolysis of the Esters of the Two Ethylene- 
dicarhoxylic Acids. Anton Skrabal and Emmy Raith 
(JfonatsA., 1921, 42, 245—249).—^The study of the hydrolysis of 
tartaric esters (A., 1920, ii, 239) and succinic esters and their 
homologues (A., 1921, ii, 34) has been extended to the investigation 
of the alkaline hydrolysis of the methyl esters of fumaric and 
maleic acids. The experiments were conducted at 25° in aqueous 
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solution containing a molecular proportion each of sodium carbonate 
and sodium hydrogen carbonate, the dilution being necessarily 
high on account of the low solubility in water of both esters. 
Referred to [OH']=l, the constants for the two stages of the 
hydrolysis are, for the fumaric ester, fci=414, ratio n=22; 

for the maleic ester, k2—0‘72y ri==67. Comparing these 

values with the first and second dissociation constants of the acids, 
which are: fumaric acid l-OxlO“® and 3’2xl0"®; maleic acid, 
1*4x10“^ and 2*6x10''’, fumaric acid falls into line with the 
saturated, straight chain dicarboxylic acids in that the acid strength 
and rate of hydrolysis of the esters are symbatic. Maleic acid, 
however, is abnormal, the first hydrolysis constant being unex¬ 
pectedly low compared with the high value of the first dissociation 
constant. The observation may have an important bearing on 
the question whether there may not be a structural as well as a 
spatial difference between the two acids. * E. H. R. 

Kinetics of the Reaction between Ammonia and Aromatic 
Aldehydes. Friedrich Dobler (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 
1—33).—The velocity of the reaction between ammonia and 
alcoholic solutions of benzaldehyde, p-tolualdehyde, m-xylyl- 
aldehyde, anisaldehyde, cinnamaldehyde, p-chlorobenzaldehyde, 
and 0 -, m-, and p-nitrobenzaldehydes has been investigated. The 
method of investigation depends on the fact that ammonia may 
be estimated in the presence of hydrobenzamide by titration with 
hydrochloric acid, using haematoxylin as indicator. The form¬ 
ation of hydrobenzamide at 20° is shown to be strictly bimolecular, 
and the corresponding hydramides formed from the other alde¬ 
hydes are also in most cases formed according to the bimolecular 
formula. In the case of benzaldehyde and p-tolualdehyde, the 
dependence of the velocity constant on temperature has been 
determined; it is found that k is nearly doubled by raising the 
temperature 10° and trebled by raising the temperature 20°, thus : 
for benzaldehyde, A*2o=~0*233, A;3 q«.= 0*400 and k^Q~0'627y the 
two latter values are not very constant. It is found that, on the 
one hand, an equilibrium is set up between aldehyde and ammonia, 
and, on the other, between hydramide and water. The influence 
of temperature on the equilibrium has been investigated, and it 
is shown that with increasing temperature the equilibrium is 
displaced so that less hydramide is formed; thus in the case of 
benzaldehyde at 20°, 48*4% of the ammonia has been converted 
into hydramide, at 30°, 43*8% ; 40°, 36*3% and 50°, 23*2%. An 
addition of O’OliV'-benzoic acid practically doubles the reaction 
velocity in the case of benzaldehyde; small additions of ammonium 
chloride effect a large increase in the velocity of hydramide form¬ 
ation, in one case this amounted to an increase in the k value 
from 0*233 to 2*325. Ammonium sulphate has no effect on the 
specific reaction velocity, whilst sodium hydroxide reduces the k 
value from 0*233 to 0*028. These changes in velocity are shown 
to be due to the same cause, namely, changes in the dissociation 
of ammonium hydroxide. A decrease in the hydroxyl-ion con- 
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centration merea^ses the specific reaction vdiocity, and an increase 
decreases the velocity. Double bonds and chlorine in the para-posi¬ 
tion in the nucleus of the aldehyde increase the reaction velocity 
respectively six and three times. The introduction of a methyl group 
in the para-position, for example, p-tolualdehyde, increases the 
velocity, whilst a second methyl group in the ortho-position, w-xylyl- 
aldehyde, reduces the value somewhat, but it is still greater th^ 
that of the original benzaldehyde. The methoxyl group in anis- 
aldehyde reduces the velocity to about one-half. The substitution 
of a nitro-group in the meta-position increases the velocity, but in 
the ortho- and para-positions it reduces the velocity, the para-sub- 
stitution causing the greater reduction. The ionic concentration of the 
reaction mixtures does not change during the hydramide formation 
at 0° and 20°, as is shown by the constant value of the electrical 
conductivity. J. F. S. 

Catalysts and Chemical Equilibrium. J. Clabens {Bull, 
Soc, chim.y 1922, [iv], 31, 299—307).—From a study of the action 
of glass wool and cupric chloride respectively as catalysts of the 
reversible reaction 4 HCI+O 2 2 H 2 O+ 2 CI 2 , it is shown that the 
action of the catalyst is different for each of the inverse reactions 
which determine the equilibrium. In general, it is considered 
that there is no reason to suppose that a catalyst modifies equally 
the velocity of two inverse reactions. W. G. 

The Influencing of the Catalysis of Hydrogen Peroxide with 
Platinum by Rdntgen Rays. Robert Schwarz and Walter 
Friedrich [with H. Wunnerlich] {Ber., 1922,55, [R], 1040—1051). 
—The catal 3 rtic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in the presence 
of colloidal platinum is retarded by Rontgen rays, the effect being 
observed when the mixture of the substances is exposed to the 
radiation or when the platinum sol is treated in this manner 
separately and added shortly afterwards to the hydrogen peroxide; 
the latter alone does not undergo an appreciable change under 
the influence of Rontgen rays. The maximal value of the retard¬ 
ation is 77% (calculated on the percentage of hydrogen peroxide) 
and the highest values are observed in the sixth and seventh hours 
of the experiments. The cause of the phenomenon does not appear 
to lie in coagulation, diminution in the degree of dispersivity, or 
alteration in the charge of the particles, as is shown by special 
experiments, and is rendered improbable by the further observation 
that the illuminated sol recovers its activity completely within 
about sixteen hours. It appears probable, therefore, that the 
platinum sol suffers a reversible change at ite surface which must 
be attributed to the presence of water. Since the action of the 
Rontgen rays is accompanied by an emission of P-rays from the 
platinum particles which are able to decompose water, it is possible 
that an oxide of platinum is formed or that hydrogen is adsorbed 
by the sol. If, however, it is assumed with Haber that the 
platinum catalysis of hydrogen peroxide is conditioned by the 
presence of dissolved or combined oxygen in the catalyst, the 
formation of an oxide would in all probability accelerate the 
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change. It is therefore more likely that the first stage of the 
catalysis is delayed because the platinum charged with hydrogen 
is not immediately able to form the intermediate product, Pta-Oy. 
The first stage of the action therefore consists in the combustion 
of the dissolved hydrogen by oxygen derived from the peroxide 
after which catalysis can take place in the sense of Haber’s theory. 
The recovery of the platinum sol within sixteen hours is attributed 
to the gradual decomposition of the platinum hydrogen alloy, and 
this hypothesis is supported by the known complete instability 
of the product at 100°. It is also possible that the removal of 
hydrogen is effected by dissolved atmospheric oxygen, but direct 
experiments in the absence of oxygen do not lend support to this 
view, although their interpretation is hampered by the extreme 
difficulty of excluding oxygen completely in such observations. 
Pure water is not altered by exposure to Rontgen rays in such a 
manner as to give rise to contact poisons. 

Catalase, also, is altered in such a manner by Rontgen rays 
that its power to catalyse the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide 
is lessened; as with the platinum sol, the enzyme recovers its 
activity completely after several hours. A satisfactory explan¬ 
ation of the phenomena cannot yet be given. H. W. 

The Catal 3 rtic Activity of Copper. W. G. Palmer (Proc. 
Roy, Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 175—186; cf. A., 1920, ii, 609; 1921, 
ii, 542).—This commimication describes the effect on the dehydro¬ 
genating activity of copper of the addition of magnesium oxide, 
ferric oxide, zinc oxide, manganous oxide, and sodium carbonate. 
The presence of small amounts of sodium carbonate completely 
destroys the activity. The addition of 1% or less of an oxide 
reduces the activity considerably, but with higher concentrations, 
owing to the separation of two phases, an increase in the catalytic 
effect is observed. The pure oxides are usually less active than 
pure copper, and hence must be deficient in the density of radiation 
of about 1*0 ft wave-length (cf. previous papers). They, how¬ 
ever, adsorb water and probably alcohol to a greater extent than 
metals, but this increase may be counteracted by the opacity of 
the oxide film to radiation from the copper core. Increased 
adsorption thus increases the activity, provided the oxide films 
are transparent to the radiation of the main catalyst. 

W. E. G. 

A Defined Organic Catalyst with a Hydrogen-ion Optimum. 

Erik Widmark and Carl Alex Jeppsson {S^nd. Arch, Physiol,, 
1922, 42, 43—61; from Physiol, Ahstr,, 1922, 7, 6; cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 183).—^The kinetics of the catalysis of acetoacetic acid into 
acetone and carbon dioxide is investigated in detail. It is found 
to have a reaction optimum at Ph 4*09, and this corresponds 
exactly with the optimum reaction calculated on the assumption 
that only undissociated molecules of catalyst and of substrate 
enter into the reaction. For this calculation from the dissociation 
constants, the original must be consulted. The conclusion is 
drawn that only me undissociated aniline molecule is effective. 
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and acts only on the undissociated molecule of acetoacetic acicj. 
The conclusion cannot be generalised: for example, alanine has 
its optimum at Ph 8 , at which reaction acetoacetic acid is almost 
completely ionised. The suggestive comparison with the behaviour 
of enzymes is indicated. W. 0. K. 

The Bohr Atom. The Lagrange Theorem applied to 
Electronic Orbits. Marcel Brillouin (J. Phya, Radium, 1922, 
3, 65—73).—A mathematical paper emphasising the exclusively 
spectroscopic character of Bohr’s theory. W. E. G. 

Atoms and Molecules. II. Albert C. Crehore (Phil. 
Mag,, [vi], 43, 886—914; cf. A., 1921, ii, 632).—A theory of the 
structure of atoms is presented which is in conformity with the 
Saha form of the electromagnetic theory. In the models given, 
the negative electron is assumed to be an oblate spheroid with a 
ratio of axes about three to one and the hydrogen atom consists 
of a positive charge of two units with very small dimensions situated 
in between two negative electrons. A structure is suggested for 
nitrogen and oxygen, which indicates that the heavier products of 
disintegration found by Rutherford may possess a mass 12 and a 
charge of 5. 

It is also sought to compute the known distances between the 
atoms forming a molecule. The shape of the negative electron 
is a most important factor in determining the equilibrium distance, 
and hence it is a universal distance. Only electrostatic forces are 
considered, and it is shown that equilibrium is possible between 
the attractive and repulsive forces of the atoms and electrons when 
the eccentricity of the electron lies between the limits 0*9 and 1*0. 
This agrees with the value found in the previous paper. It is 
shown that helium and neon atoms will not form compounds and 
must be monatomic. W. E. G. 

Unsymmetrical Addition to the Double Bond. I. A Theory 
of the Reaction Mechanism of the Direct Union. Granville 
A. Perkins (Philippine J, Sci,, 1921, 19, 645—660; cf. this vol., 
A., ii, 138).—A theory of the mechanism of chemical reaction 
based on the Langmuir octet theory of valence. Diagrams are 
given showing the relationships between the forces of attraction 
and repulsion for two types of reaction, (a) a direct addition re¬ 
action, where an interpenetration of the outer shells of electrons 
occurs, and (6) a dissociation addition reaction where only secondary 
valence comes into play. These two types are illustrated by double 
bond reactions. W. E. G. 

The Dissociation of Hexaphenylethane from the Point of 
View of the Octet Theory of Valence. Howard Irving Cole 
(Philippine J, Sci., 1921, 19, 681—690).—^A historical survey of 
the previous investigations on the dissociation of hexaphenylethane 
is given and the Lewis-Langmuir octet theory of valence applied 
to this problem on the lines suggested by Perkins (this vol.. A., 
ii, 138). On this theory hexaphenylethane cannot jpossibly dis¬ 
sociate without a rearrangement of one or more of the phenyl 
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groups. Symmetrical dissociation occurs in non-ionising solvents 
such as benzene, giving the quinoid modification as in Gomberg^s 

_ _ >/“\ 

formula, (CgH 5 ) 2 —C—, which contains a para-carbon 

atom in a tervalent condition. In an ionising solvent such as 
sulphur dioxide, which contains unshared electrons, the dissociation 
occurs unsymmetrically. An unstable union with a solvent mole¬ 
cule takes place, which supplies two electrons to the shell of one 
of the carbon atoms in a phenyl group. In this manner is obtained 
a colourless negative ion, (CgH 5 )^C“', and a coloured positive ion, 

\=/ \jj 

with a solvent molecule. These two ions can combine to 

(CeH5)3=C, 


the latter exists only in combination 


give 




%zzn=, 


C—{CgH 5 ) 2 . These modifications are essenti¬ 


ally the same as those of Gomberg, except that, on tliis view, 
colourless triphenylmethyl can exist only in the form of a 
negative ion. The physical and chemical properties appear to 
support this theory. The oxidation of triphenylmethyl to form 
a peroxide is explained by the formation of intermediate positive 
and negative ions. An oxygen molecule is added to the positively 
charged ion, which then combines with the negative ion to give 
the peroxide. W. E. G. 


A Proposed Laboratory Test of the Theory of Relativity. 

Harold S. King (Nature, 1922, 109, 582—583).—Since it is im¬ 
possible to conceive of the annihilation of mass, such as appears 
in the synthesis of an atom of helium from four hydrogen atoms, 
it must be supposed that mass is electromagnetic in origin, loss 
of mass being ascribed to overlapping of fields. According to the 
theory of relativity, 1 gram of matter is equivalent to 9 X10^® ergs, 
or 2*1 X10^® calories; moreover, 1 gram of radium in disintegrating 
to lead evolves 3*7 X10® cal. Thus, it is possible to calculate the 
atomic weight of radium (226-038) by addition of 1 gram atom of 
radium-6r (206-000), 5 gram atoms of helium (20-000), 4 gram 
electrons (0-0005) [?], and 3^7x10® cal. (0-038). If Honigschmid’s 
value (225*97) for the atomic weight of radium is accepted, it 
would therefore appear that radium-(7 has an atomic weight less 
than 206 (the lowest experimental figures being 206-08 and 206*05, 
due respectively to Richards and Honigschmid), or that energy is 
derived from outside sources as suggested by Perrin, or that the 
equation connecting mass and energy is not correct. It is therefore 
suggested that an extension of the method of positive ray analysis 
to the determination of the atomic weights of radium, radium-G, 
and helium to an accuracy of 1 part in 10,000 not only would be 
of intrinsic value, but also would show whether the relation of 
mass and energy, based on the theory of relativity, holds. 

A. A. E. 
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Inorganic Chemistry. 


A Simple Hydrogen Generator for Use in making Hydrogen- 
ion Determinations. P. H. Cathcabt (J. Ind, Er^, Chem., 
1922, 14, 278).—The hydrogen is generated eleotroljdiioally in a 
bell jar inverted in a cylinder containing 10% sodium hydroxide. 
The outer vessel consists of a large glass precipitating jar, the 
hydrogen reservoir being a large inverted percolator with its mouth 
resting on a support about 1 inch from the bottom of the precipit¬ 
ating jar. A rubber stopper in the top of the hydrogen reservoir 
carries the cathode (which consists of an iron disk suspended from 
an iron wire) and a glass tube with stop-cock. The inner vessel is 
hold down by four rubber-covered wires. The anode is similar to 
the cathode, of about 4 sq. in. area, and so adjusted in the annular 
space between the two vessels that it just touches the liquid when 
all gas has been withdrawn from the reservoir. The cathode just 
projects below the lower rim of the reservoir. A 110 volt D.C. 
circuit was used for generating the hydrogen, with a switch so 
arranged that the current is automatically cut off when the reservoir 
becomes full. A diagram of the apparatus is given. H. C. R. 

Rectilinear Diameter of Hydrogen. E. Mathias, C. A. Ceom- 
MELiN, and H. Kameklingh Onnes (Proc. K. ATcad. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, 1922,23,1175—1184; cf. A., 1921, ii, 256).—The density 
of liquid and gaseous hydrogen has been determined in grams/c.c. 
at temperatures from —240’57® to —249*89®. The critical density 
is calculated from the results and the value 0*03102 obtained, a 
figure which is considerably smaller than the corresponding figure 
for Mij other substance. The equation of the diameter of the 
form y=^a+bt is considered, and the values of the coefficient are 
evaluated from the experimental data. The values obtained are 
a=—0*063510 and 6=—0*00039402. The value of the slope of 
the diameter b is the smallest observed for any substance. 

J. F. S. 

The Crystal Structure of Ice. (Sir) W. H. Bragg {Proc. 
Physical Soc., 1922, 34, 98—103).—This is derived independently 
of direct X-ray analysis on certain suppositions connected with 
the low density of ice. St. John (Proc, Nat, Acad, Sci,, 1918, 4, 
193) and Dennison (Physical Rev,, 1921, 17, 20) have applied the 
methods of X-ray analysis and both refer the structure to a lattice 
composed of four right triangular prisms but disagree as to the 
dimensions. In the present paper it is assumed that ice belongs 
to that class of crystals in which the molecules are broken up into 
positive and negative ions, the hydrogens having given up their 
valency electrons to the oxygens. The density of ice is so low 
that the most economical spacing is adopted; the atoms are arranged 
in a hexagonal lattice with each oxygen surrounded by four hydrogens 
and each hydrogen by two oxygens. The distance between the 
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centres of two oxygen atoms is 2*76, the distance between con¬ 
secutive basal planes is 3*67, and the distance between two atoms 
in the same plane is 4*52. The structure is extremely empty and 
a loose arrangement of water molecules would occupy less space. 
The hydrogen atom has apparently a larger diameter than the 
oxygen atom if o^gen has the value 1*30. These results agree 
exactly with the A-ray analysis of Dennison and the conclusions 
are supported by a comparison between the calculated and observed 
intensities of reflection. W. E. 6. 

The Variations in the Chemical Composition of Sea-water 
and the Evaluation of the Saline Content. Gabriel Bertrand, 
Freundler, and (Mlle) Manager (Compt, rend., 1922,174,1251— 
1253).—The authors have determined the total halogens and the 
calcium and magnesium in the water from the Atlantic ocean and 
the Mediterranean sea. The halogens being calculated as chlorine, 
the ratio of chlorine to calcium and magnesium ^respectively in the 
two samples of water was by no means the same. Thus the method 
of evaluating the saline content of sea-water from the density or 
chlorine content by means of Knudsen’s tables can only be con¬ 
sidered as at the best an approximation. W. G. 

The Dissociation of Chlorine. H. von Wartenberg and 
F. A. Henglein (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 1003—1006).—Difiiculties 
are experienced in attempting to measure the dissociation of active 
gases such as chlorine by observation of the abnormal increase of 
pressure when they are heated owing to the impossibility of finding 
a completely resistant material for the construction of the apparatus. 
Since, however, the dissociation of binary compounds is dependent 
on the total pressure, it is possible to effect such measurements at 
temperatures which silica vessels will withstand if an extremely 
low pressure is used. In this manner, prehminary measurements 
of the dissociation of chlorine at 10“® mm. pressure have been made. 
The apparatus consists of a quartz bulb surrounded by a quartz 
mantle, the space between the two being continuously evacuated. 
The bulb is connected with a 2 mm. wide quartz capillary which 
leads to a quartz thread manometer and mercury seal cooled to 
—30® and thence to a Volmer pump. The chlorine is generated 
by heating auric chloride in a glass capillary which is subsequently 
sealed off. The bulb is surrounded by platinum foil and heated 
in a Heraeus furnace, the temperature measurements being accurate 
to ±2®. The temperature interval ranges from 985® to 1151® 
absolute. 

It is certain that the heat of dissociation of chlorine is consider¬ 
ably lower than the value 106,000 cal. usually adopted and for 
T=0 is about 70,000 cal. H. W. 

The Structure of Chlorine Dioxide and Related Com¬ 
pounds. Granville A. Perkins (Philippine J. Sci., 1921, 19, 
729—740; cf. this vol., ii, 138).—^A discussion of the consti¬ 
tutional formulsB of some of the oxides of chlorine and nitrogen. 
In the Langmuir theory no place is given to bonds consisting of 
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one, three, or five electrons. The suggestion is made that in 
exceptional cases an odd number of electrons may form a chemical 
bond. In chlorine dioxide, five electrons are shared between the 
three atoms as in the formula : 

loiciio: 


On this view chlorine dioxide contains a three electron bond. An 
odd electron is also shared in nitric oxide and nitrogen pepxide. 
The electron binding strength of atoms and its variation with the 
covalence is discussed. , W. E. G. 

Hydroxylamine. I. Simple Method of Preparation of 
Free Hydroxylamine. Hans Lecher and Josef Hofmann 
(Her., 1922, 55, [H], 912—919).—^The method adopted is essentially 
a modification of that of Lobry de Bruyn, its most important feature 
being the avoidance of the final distillation of the product. 

The apparatus consists of a Briihl receiver in which the reaction 
vessel is placed. The lower tubulus (generally used for evacuation) 
is provided with a calcium chloride tube whilst the upper tubulus 
is fitted with a stopper carrying two dropping funnels, the ends of 
which are placed above the reaction vessel. The tubulus of the 
lid serves for the introduction of a very efficient stirrer, which is 
provided with the customary mercury seal. The finely divided 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride is suspended in absolute ethyl alcohol 
in the reaction vessel and a small quantity of solid phenolphthalein 
is added, A solution of sodium ethoxide in absolute ethyl alcohol 
is introduced slowly from one of the dropping funnels into the 
well-stirred suspension, the rate of addition being so controlled that 
the red coloration which occurs as each drop enters the suspension 
disappears instantaneously. Should ultimately a pale pink color¬ 
ation pej^ist, it is removed by cautious addition of a solution of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride in ethyl alcohol from the second 
dropping funnel. The precipitated sodium chloride is removed 
and the filtrate allowed to remain undisturbed in a freezing mixture 
of ice and salt until it attains a temperature of —18®. The large 
crystals of hydroxylamine thus produced are filtered, washed with 
absolute ether, and brought into a desiccator which is immediately 
exhausted. In this manner, there is no loss of hydroxylamine by 
decomposition during the preparation, but about 5-4% of it is 
retained by the precipitated sodium chloride. The yield of solid 
hydroxylamine is about 40% of that theoretically possible, but the 
remainder can be readily recovered as the hydrochloride from the 
alcoholic mother-liquor. The product contains about 97% of 
hydroxylamine, the remainder being water. It has m. p. 32—35°, 
1-336, 1*334. It is distinguished from Lobry de Bruyn’s 

purest specimens by its greater instability; after twenty-four hours 
it smells of ammonia and after four days it is completely liquefied 
and contains only 42*55% -of hydroxylamine. Hydroxylamine 
crystallises in the rhombic system; the crystals obtained from 
ethyl alcohol and by the solidification of the molten substance are 
identical. H. W. 
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Behaviour of Carbon at High Temperatures. F. Sauer- 
WALD (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 183—185).—Continuing the work 
of Ryschkewitsch (A., 1921, ii, 258, 586, 696) and Miinch (A., 1921, 
ii, 586), the author heated rods of carbon and graphite to various 
temperatures, attaining finally the temperature of the positive 
crater of the arc. The heating was effected by passing a current 
through the rods in an atmosphere of hydrogen. The ends of the 
rods were copper-plated. Small globules appeared on the surface 
of the Acheson graphite employed, and these are attributed to the 
distillation of impurities from the hotter interior of the rod to the 
surface. This was confirmed by a determination of the respective 
ash contents of the rod and of the globules. The conclusion is 
not in agreement with that of Ryschkewitsch, who found similar 
globules to be composed of pure graphite. J. S. G. T. 

Behaviour of Carbon at High Temperatures. Eugen 
Ryschkewitsch (Z, Elektrochem., 1922, 28; 185—186).—The 
author contends that the experimental conditions employed by 
Sauerwald (see preceding abstract), differ so materially from his 
own, that the results obtained in the two cases are not comparable. 
He remarks more particularly on the different atmospheres and 
current densities employed in the two cases, and on the possibility of 
impurities being derived, in Sauerwald’s experiments, from the 
heated metallic connexions employed. J. S. G. T. 

Preferential Catalytic Combustion of Carbon Monoxide 
in Hydrogen. Arthur B. Lamb, Charles C. Scalione, and 
Graham Edgar (J, Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 738—757).—With 
the object of finding a method of removing small quantities of 
carbon monoxide from hydrogen before its use in the synthetic 
production of ammonia, a number of experiments have been carried 
out on the preferential combustion of carbon monoxide in mixtures 
containing air, hydrogen, carbon monoxide, and carbon dioxide 
by means of a catalyst termed “ hopcalite,’’ which is a mixture of 
metallic oxides and in the present experiments was composed of 
60% of manganese dioxide and 40% of cupric oxide. It is shown 
that “ hopcalite,” which oxidises carbon monoxide in air rapidly and 
catalytically at the ordinary temperature, does not affect hydrogen 
in air under the same conditions, and that by its means carbon 
monoxide can be completely and continuously removed from a dry 
mixture containing, for example, 0*5% of carbon monoxide, 
89*50% of hydrogen, and 10% of air without any noticeable action 
on the hydrogen. A similar mixture containing 1% of carbon 
monoxide, on the other hand, liberates so much heat that under 
these conditions oxidation of the hydrogen sets in, and the catalyst 
is soon heated to incandescence and is destroyed. It is also shown 
that moist mixtures of carbon monoxide and air and of hydrogen 
and air require much higher temperatures for oxidation. In the 
presence of water vapour at a pressure of 50 mm. of mercury, 
carbon monoxide in a 0*5% mixture with air is completely oxidised 
at a temperature of 90® or lower. Hydrogen, on the other hand, 
mixed with air, does not begin to be oxidised under these conditions 

16* 
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until a temperature of 120—126® is reached. It is possible, there¬ 
fore, to remove carbon monoxide completely and continuously 
from a mixture having, for example, the composition 0*5% of carbon 
monoxide, 0*5% of oxygen, 24*76% of nitrogen, and 74*26% of 
hydrogen and containing water vapour at a pressure of 60 mm. of 
mercury without any considerable oxidation of hydrogen. On the 
other hand, in a similar 1 % carbon monoxide mixture, the hydrogen 
soon takes fire and the catalyst becomes incandescent. The effect 
of space velocity, carbon ^oxide, hydrogen sulphide, and the 
concentration of carbon monoxide on the efficiency of the catalyst 
have been investigated. Formulae for the temperature rise in the 
catalyst, and the factor limiting the permissible concentration of 
carbon monoxide have been derived and verified at different space 
velocities in tubes of various diameters, and on the basis of these 
results the proper conditions for the technical application of this 
method of removing carbon monoxide from hydrogen have been 
outlined. The present results are in agreement with those of 
Eideal (T., 1919,115, 993). J. F. S. 

Preparation of Bright Metallic Sodium and Potassium, 
or their Alloys, in Nitrogen. G. Bornbmann (Z. arigew, 
Che.m.y 1922, 35, 227).— A glass tube of 16—20 mm. diameter is 
drawn out into a short constriction of 3—4 mm. diameter about 
20 cm. from one end which is sealed up. A fine wire gauze thimble 
is fitted tightly into the tube above the constriction and the required 
amount of metal introduced into the open end of the tube, which is 
then sealed. The tube is then placed in a horizontal position and 
the metal melted, whereby the oxygen, moisture, and carbon 
dioxide are removed, leaving an atmosphere of nitrogen. On now 
placing the tube vertically and carefully remelting the metal it 
flows through the gauze and the constriction into the lower portion 
of the tube as perfectly bright untarnished metal, all impurities 
remaining behind on the gauze filter. The tube is then drawn off 
and sealed at the constriction. G. F. M. 

Sodium Silicate. A. Erdenbreciter {MikroJcosmos, 1921, 
15, 55—60).—The addition of not more than 40 grams of sodium 
hydroxide to 100 c.c. of the solution obtained when 20—25 grams 
of the salt NagSiOojO—lOHgO are dissolved in 40 c.c. of water 
yields the hydrate lfa 2 Si 03 , 9 H 20 , rhombic, m. p. 47®. Sixty grams 
of sodium hydroxide similarly yield the hydrate Na 2 Si 03 , 6 H 20 , 
monoclinic, m. p. 63*5®, whilst larger amounts yield the hydrate 
NaoSi 03 , 4 H 20 , hexagonal, m. p. 83—85®. Other hydrates of 
socuum metasilicate mentioned in the literature are probably 
mixtures of these, as changes in the composition of the mother- 
liquor cause changes in the degree of hydration. 

Chbmioal Abstracts. 

Preparation of Ammoniiun Chloride. P. Mondain Monval 
{Compt rend,y 1922, 174, 1014—1017).—^A study of the conditions 
governing the crystallisation of ammonium chloride from solution 
at 16® when in solution alone or in the presence of one or more of 
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the salts, sodium chloride, sodium carbonate, and ammonium car¬ 
bonate. A Le Chatelier diagram showing the surfaces of saturation 
is given. Commercially in the ammonia-soda process the salt is 
not crystallised out from the liquid from which the sodium hydrogen 
carbonate has been extracted, but ammonia is first added to convert 
the hydrogen carbonates into normal carbonates. W. G, 

The Melting Point of Normal Ammonium Sulphate. B. 

Kattwinkel (J5er., 1922, 55, [B], 874).—Contrary to the statement 
of Caspar (A., 1920, ii, 431), a definite melting point cannot be 
assigned to normal ammonium sulphate; with increasing temper¬ 
ature it suffers loss of ammonia, decomposition being complete at 
365°. H. W. 

Conditions of Formation and Stability of Ammonium 
Carbamate. C. Matignon and M. FrAjacques {Bull. Soc. 
chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 307—316).—^A more detailed account of work 
already published (A., 1920, ii, 250). W. G. 

Liquid Crystals of Calcium Phosphate. P. Gaubebt 
{Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1115—1117).—When the rhombohedra 
obtained by crushing calcite are ignited, they retain their shape 
and if then they are submitted to the action of phosphoric acid 
certain optical phenomena are observed due to the formation of 
liquid or soft crystals of calcium phosphate. These are described 
m detail. W. G. 

Action of Nitrogen on Mixtures of Barium Oxide and 
Carbon at High Temperatures. Paul Askenasy and Frithjof 
Grude (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 130—151).—The rate of combin¬ 
ation of compressed mixtures of barium carbonate and wood charcoal 
or graphite with nitrogen has been investigated up to 1600°. It 
is shown that the reaction proceeds with a practicable velocity at 
1400°, and in fifteen minutes 60% of the barium has been converted 
into a mixture of cyanide and cyanamide when an excess of nitrogen 
is present. In agreement with Caro and in opposition to Ewan and 
Napier, the primary reaction is the formation of barium carbide, 
and from this much cyanide is formed which then undergoes a 
secondary reaction to form barium cyanamide. The formation 
of cyanide at comparatively low temperatures (1300—1400°) reaches 
a maximum of 65 % in fifteen to thirty minutes, which is not increased 
at 1600°. With increasing temperature, the formation of the 
cyanamide rapidly increases. There is no evidence that a basic 
cyanide is first formed, nor is there any evidence of a sublimation 
of barium cyanide at the lower temperatures. The reproducibility 
of the combination of nitrogen is best achieved in the presence of 
an excess of carbon. When there is a shortage of carbon it is the 
cyanamide formation, and not that of the cyanide, which is effected. 
It is shown that the reaction proceeds more rapidly when compressed 
materials are used. Impurities in the carbon, such as sfiica or 
alumina, retard the reaction, whilst iron, in opposition to previous 
statements, accelerates it, but disturbs the reproducibility. A 
of barium oxide and carbon takes up the same amoxmt of 

16*—2 
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nitrogen as an equivalent quantity of 55% barium carbide, and the 
relative amounts of barium cyanide and cyanamide formed are the 
same in both cases. A very long list of references on this subject, 
with comments, precedes the paper. J. F. 8 . 

Electro-deposition of Lead from Mathers's Perchlorate 
Bath. I. Structure of the Deposit. W. E. Hughes (J. 
Physical Chem,, 1922, 26, 316—323).—The author has made a 
macroscopic and microscopic examination of the structure of lead 
deposited from Mathers’s perchlorate bath (U.S. Pat. 931944, 
1909; A., 1911, ii, 113). The specimens were etched by using them 
as anodes in the electrolysis of 30 c.c. of 30% perchloric acid in 
270 c.c. of water for various periods with a current density of 9—10 
amperes/sq. dcm. and a voltage of 1*5. The etched surface was 
much worn, cindery, and dull and light grey in colour with no 
crystalline appearance. Where the outside surface of the lead was 
directed toward the cathode during etching, a thin, skin-like sub¬ 
stance is formed, which after a while detaches itself and comes away 
in flakes; no such action occurs when the inside surface is directed 
to the cathode. The term inside surface indicates the lead surface 
which was in contact with the cathode during the deposition. When 
examined microscopically (125 diameters) the deposit is seen to 
consist of irregular cells with lustrous, slightly yeUow walls. The 
interior of each cell appeared to be made up of a mosaic of small 
bright and dark particles. The author deduces from the observ¬ 
ations that the structure of the lead is ordered, and not amorphous; 
the size of the grain is reduced by the colloid (peptone) contained in 
the bath and that the colloid separates from solution with the lead, 
not in any haphazard fashion, but in continuous layers in the 
deposit. J. F. 8 . 

Amalgams. III. Colloidal Copper Amalgam. C. Paal 
and Hermann Steyer (Kolloid Z,, 1922, 30, 215—228; cf. A., 
1919, ii, 69, 516).—Hydrosols of copper amalgam may be prepared 
by (a) shaking copper hydrosol with mercury, ( 6 ) keeping copper 
hydrosol in contact with mercury without shaking, (c) mixing either 
red or blue copper hydrosol with mercury hydrosol. The prepar¬ 
ations were all effected in an atmosphere of hydrogen, and the 
amalgam sols possess colours which differ markedly from those of 
the original copper sols. In the first preparation, sols of an amalgam 
represented by the formula CuHgo .02 Hiay be obtained, in the second 
preparation the composition of the amalgam is given by the formula 
CuHgo. 34 , and in the third preparation, using the red copper 
hydrosol, the amalgam has the composition CuHg^.gK. The copper 
amalgam sols are less stable and more easily oxicSsed than the gold 
amalgam hydrosols previously described {loc. cit.), and require a 
larger concentration of protecting colloid (sodium lysalbate or 
sodium protalbate) to stabilise them than the corresponding gold 
amalgam sols. J. p. §. 

Cc^per Sulphide. W. Gluud (Ber., 1922, 55, [jB], 952— 
953).—The oxidation of copper sulphide by air at the atmospheric 
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pressure proceeds rapidly in ammoniacal suspension with the 
production of a mixture of sulphate and thiosulphate; cuprous 
sulphide is similarly but more slowly oxidised. In neutral or 
acid solution, the change is slower and necessitates the use of com¬ 
pressed air at temperatures up to 160°; copper sulphate is formed. 
In certain circumstances the sulphur is deposited in the elementary 
state; the chief conditions are that the copper solution should 
not be precipitated completely, that the oxidation should be 
effected immediately, and that the solution should contain, in 
addition to ammonia, considerable amounts of dissolved salts, 
preferably ammonium compounds. H. W. 

Mechanism of the Dehydration of Crystalline Aluminium 
Hydroxide and of the Adsorption of Water by the Resulting 
Alumina. Lowell H. Milligan (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 
247—255).—Crystalline aluminium hydroxide in air at atmospheric 
pressure and humidity is not affected by temperatures below 145°, 
and remains constant in composition as the normal hydroxide, 
A1(0H)3, temperature. The decomposition and 

evolution of water commences just above 145°, and as far as the 
evolution of the chemically combined water of the hydroxide is 
concerned, is practically complete at 200°. Slight irregularities 
are observed in the drying curve between 145° and 196°, which 
are attributed to the very slow rate at which equilibrium is reached 
at these particular temperatures and the resultant experimental 
errors. All the water is not driven off at 200°, but an amount 
equal to about 8% of the original aluminium hydroxide is retained 
at this temperature, and is driven off slowly as the ignition tem¬ 
perature is increased, very much higher temperatures being 
required for complete dehydration. Above 200°, the curve has 
the general form of an adsorption curve, and the 8% of water, 
which is retained at 200°, appears to be practically adsorbed by 
the highly porous aluminium oxide. There is no evidence of the 
existence of hydrates formed by step-wise dehydration. When 
alumina, produced by drying aluminium hydroxide at temperatures 
as low as 275°, is allowed to take up water, this water is simply 
adsorbed, and does not recombine chemically with the alumina. 
This is established by the fact that the drying curve after “ rehydr¬ 
ation bears no resemblance to the original dehydration curve 
of aluminium hydroxide. The higher the ignition temperature 
at which alumina is prepared the smaller is the amount of water 
which it is capable of adsorbing imder a given set of conditions. 

[With W. J. Mead.] —The original aluminium hydroxide, the 
alumina prepared by its ignition, and the alumina after “ rehydr¬ 
ation ” have been subjected to an X-ray examination. It is 
shown that the X-ray pattern produced by the original crystalline 
aluminium hydroxide is identical with that of the mineral gibbsite, 
which is a definitely crystalline chemical compound. Alumina 
prepared by calcining the crystalline hydroxide at 325° gives no 
trace of the l^droxide structure, neither is it similar to the mineral 
diaspore, Al203,H20, nor to corundum, AI2O3. It shows a set of 
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lines which indicate a crystalline structure. The adsorption of 
water does not alter its structure. Alumina prepared by calcin¬ 
ation at 600° shows a faint pattern similar to the preceding specimen, 
but the bulk of the material is probably amorphous. When 
calcination temperatures somewhat above 1000? are employed, 
the product gives a faint conmdum pattern, and still higher tem¬ 
peratures increase the intensity of this pattern until it becomes 
that of pure corundum. J. F. S. 

Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and its 
Physico-chemical Basis. I. Reaction between [Potassium] 
Permanganate and Formic Acid in Slightly Acid Solution. 

Josef Holluta {Z, physikaL Chem., 1922, 101, 34—53).—The 
velocity of the reduction of potassium permanganate by formic 
acid in faintly acid solutions has been investigated at 22°, 25*1°, 
24*7°, and 15*3°. The results are discussed in connexion with 
previously published work of Schilov (A., 1903, ii, 720) and of 
Skrabal (A., 1905, ii, 17, 18; 1906, ii, 658), and it is shown that 
the reduction takes place in the following stages : (1) 2 (Mn 04 '+ 
HC 02 '=Mn 04 '"+H'+C 02 ) (measurably slow); (2) 2 Mn 04 '"+ 
8 H*+ 5 HC 02 '=Mn 04 '+Mn(HC 02 ) 5 "+ 4 H 20 (instantaneous); 

(3) Mn(HC02)5"=]^***+5HC02' (equilibrium); (4) 2Mn’**+ 
HC02'=2Mn*^+H*+C02 (more rapid than 1); (5) 2(2Mn*”+ 
4H20=Mn*‘+^(OH)4-i-4H*) (immeasurably fast); (6) Mn 04 '+ 
4Mn’*+8H*=5Mn”*+4H20 (immeasurably fast); (7) 2(]5fo[OH]44- 
4H*=Mn***’+4H20) (equilibrium), and (8) 2 Mn’”*+HC 02 ^= 
Mn*’+H*+C02 (very slow). These partial equations give a total 
equation for the reaction which has the form 2 Mn 04 '+llH*+ 
5HC02'=2Mn‘*+5C02+8H20. The measured temperature co¬ 
efficient for 10° is 1*86. J. F. S. 

Mixed Crystal Formation in Ternary Systems containing 
Water, Aix^onium Chloride, and Ferrous, Cobaltous, or 
Nickel Chloride. Frederick William Jeffrey Clendinnen 
(T., 1922, 121, 801—805). 

Complex Nitrites of Nickel. V. Ctjttica (Gazzetta, 1922, 
52, i, 210—^215).—In consequence of the slight tendency to dis¬ 
sociate exhibited by nickel nitrite, the latter is able to form com¬ 
plexes, double nickel nitrites occupying a position between true 
complex compounds and double salts and possessing the constant 
co-ordination number of the former and the great mobility of 
the component simple ions in solution shown by the latter. Cryo- 
scopic measurements of aqueous solutions of nickel thallium nitrite, 
4Tj(N02,Ni(N02)2, give a molecular weight of 107—111, the cal¬ 
culated value being 1050; hence rather more than nine of the eleven 
simple ions are manifest in solution. Since thallium nitrite is 
completely dissociated in the experimental conditions employed, 
the nickel nitrite is only partly dissociated. 

Owing to the markedly “ imperfect ” nature of double nickel 
nitrites it is necessary, in the preparation of triple nickel nitrites, 
that the active masses of the component ions be high in order 
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that undissociated molecules of the complex may be formed and 
that the solubility product may be exceeded. The failure of 
Przibylla (A., 1898, ii, 162; 1899, ii, 222) and of Reichard (A., 
1904, ii, 488, 741) to obtain triple nickel cadmium nitrites was 
probably due to neglect of this condition. The author has pre¬ 
pared nickel cadmium potassium nitrite, Ni(N02)2,2Cd(N02)2,4KN02, 
which is pale yellow; nickel cadmium thallium nitrite, of 
analogous formula, which is brick red, and nickel cadmium ammo¬ 
nium nitrite, Ni(N 02 ) 2 ,Cd(N 02 ) 2 , 2 NH 4 N 02 , which is pale flesh- 
coloured. These three compounds are profoundly disgregated by 
the dissociating action of water, the nickel and cadmium nitrites 
undergoing only limited dissociation. 

Many of the triple nickel nitrites known may be represented 
by the general scheme for the double nickel nitrites, for example, 

[Ni(N 02 )a]^ , the nickel in these 

exhibiting analogy to iron and cotelt. In the case of nickel 
cadmium potassium and nickel cadmium thallium nitrites, which 
do not correspond with this scheme, if the fundamental co-ordin¬ 
ating action capable of functioning in two concentric spheres is 
attributed to the nickel, it may be assumed that in the inner 
sphere are co-ordinated six nitrous residues in the same ion as 
occurs in the other nickel nitrites and that in the second sphere 
two whole cadmium nitrite molecules remain bound. This sup¬ 
position, expressed by the formula [^Ni(N 02 ) 6 j^[^^^Q ^ j , is in 

accord with the similarity in colour between these compounds and 
the double and certain other triple nickel nitrites. T. H. P, 

Complex Chlorides containing Gold. I. Pollard’s Am¬ 
monium Silver Auric Chloride. Horace L. Wells (Amer, 
J. Sci,, 1922, 3, [v], (16), 257—259).—The triple chloride examined 
by Pollard (T., 1920, 117, 99) was investigated. It was found 
that when solutions somewhat similar to the one recommended 
by Pollard were diluted with an equal volume or more of 1:1, 
or stronger, hydrochloric acid better products for analysis were ob¬ 
tained. The results of analysis suggest the formula (NH 4 )gAg 2 Au 3 Cli 7 
for the triple salt against (NH 4 ) 8 Ag 3 Au 4 Cl 23 put forward by 
Pollard. The corresponding potassium salt could not be obtained, 
but a triple salt of caesium was prepared and is being investigated. 

W. T. 

Complex Chlorides containing Gold. II. Caesium Triple 
Salts. Horace L. Wells {Amer, J, Sci., 1922, 3, [v], 315— 
326).—Five new triple chlorides of caesium have been prepared. 
Cs 4 Ag 2 Au"' 2 Cli 2 , very black, opaque, powder black. Cs 4 ZnAu'" 2 ^ 1 i 2 > 
yellow (sometimes red), transparent, powder pale yellow. 
Cs 4 HgAu"' 2 Cli 2 , orange, transparent, powder yellow. Cs 4 CuAu"' 2 Cli 2 » 
crystals black, powder pale brown. Cs 4 Au 2 'Au'" 2 Cli 2 , very black, 
opaque, powder black. These triple salts are apparently isomor- 
phous, an interesting case of isomorphous replacement of two 
univalent atoms by one bivalent atom. Caesium calcium auric 
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chloride could not be prepared. These caesium triple salts do not 
correspond with the ammonium triple chloride (Wells, prececbng 
abstract). In preparing these triple chlorides a large excess of caesium 
chloride over the theoretical quantity is desirable, but the solutions 
should be very dilute in respect to gold in order to avoid the deposi¬ 
tion of the sparingly soluble caesium auric chloride. Presence of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid is favourable. W. T. 


Mlneralogical Chemistry. 


Cristobalite in Basalt from Washington. Earl V. Shannon 
(J. Wdshington Acad. Sci., 1922, 12, 195—196).—Minute, white 
crystals of cristobalite (SiOg) occur with plagioclase, magnetite, 
opal, etc., in the steam-cavities of basalt at Spokane; they have 
the form of cubo-octahedra. L. J. S. 

Becquerelite, a New Radioactive Mineral. Alfred Schoep 
{Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1240—1242).—This mineral occurs as 
canary- to orange-yellow, crystalline crusts on pitchblende from 
the Kasolo mine, Katanga, Belgian Congo. Minute crystals are 
orthorhombic with perfect (001) and (110^) cleavages. The acute 
negative bisectrix emerges through (001). The mean of two analyses 
on material dried at 100° gave : 

UO3. FogO.,. PbO. SiOg. SO3. HgO. Total. 

86*51 0*54 5*25 0*83 1*01 5*82 99*96 

Needles of anglesite and crystals of curite (this vol., ii, 77) and 
soddite (this vol., ii, 451) are present; and microchemical 
tests of the canary-yellow material show only traces of lead. 
Deducting lead, etc., and adding water (4*21%) lost at 100°, the 
formula is deduced as U 03 , 2 H 20 . L. J. S. 

Sincosite, a New Mineral. Waldemar T. Schaller (J. 
Washington Acad. Sci., 1922, 12, 195).—This forms green, rect¬ 
angular plates, which are optically uniaxial (sometimes biaxial) 
and negative, in black carbonaceous shale near Sincos, Peru. 
Analysis : 

CaO. V2O4 P2O5. HaO. Insol. Total. 

12*1 36*3 31*7 19*9 . 0*3 100*3 

gives the formula Ca 0 ,V 204 ,P 205 , 5 H 20 . Since the mineral belongs 
to the uranite group (autunite, torbernite, etc.), the “ equivalent 
valency ” of quackivalent vanadyl-vanadium with sexavalent 
uranic-uranium is suggested. L. J. S. 

Optical-crystallographic Properties of Calcium Oxalate 
Monohydrate. Edgar T. Wherry (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 
1922, 12, 196—^200).—The crystallographic and optical constants 
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hitherto determined for the mineral whewellite are tabulated, and 
the relation of the optical orientation to the various habits of the 
crystals is pointed out. Fragments of the mineral, crystals from 
plant tissues, and crystalline precipitates (prepared by boiling 
together solutions of the constituent ions) were examined micro¬ 
scopically. Refractive indices, a 1*490, p 1*555, y 1*650. 

L. J. S. 

The Chemical Constitution of Felspars. Analysis of Two 
Microclines. M. E. Denaeyer (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 
131—147).—Theories of the constitution of complex silicates 
(W. and D. Asch, “Die Silicate,” Berlin, 1911; P. Erculisse, 
“Classification chimique des silicates naturels,” Brussels, 1920; 
J. Jakob, A., 1920, ii, 754) are discussed, and an attempt is made 
to apply Werner’s co-ordination theory to the problem. Some 
formulae based on the latter theory are given and a pseudo-phase 
rule diagram based on these is used to suggest the mutual relation¬ 
ship of quartz, orthose, plagioclases, micas, and spinels. The 
connexion between the views put forward by Jakob and by F. W. 
Clarke is briefly discussed. 

The analysis of two microclines (triclinic potash-soda felspars) 
is considered to indicate that they are built up of three separate 
components in solid solution, and a study of results of analyses 
carried out by other workers tends to confirm this view. 

H. J. E. 

Soddite, a New Radioactive Mineral. Alfred Schoef 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1066—1067).—^This forms with curite 
(A., 1922, ii, 77) fine-grained crystalline aggregates at Kasolo, 
Katanga, Belgian Congo. In veins in this material minute 
prismatic crystals were found which from their optical characters 
are orthorhombic. H 3—4, 4*627. Heated in a bulb-tube the 

mineral gives off water and oxygen and turns black, and it 
is infusible before the blow-pipe. The mean of several partial 
analyses is : 

SlOg. UO3. FOjjOg. H2O. 

7-83 85-33 0-40 6-23 

agreeing with the formula 12U03,5Si02,14H20. L. J. S. 

Ore Deposits and their Genesis in Relation to Geographical 
Distribution. A Lecture Delivered before the Chemical Society 
on December 8th, 1921. John Walter Gregory (T., 1922, 121, 
750—772). 

Meteoric Iron from Odessa, Ector Co., Texas. George 
P. Merrill (Amer. J. Sci., 1922, [v], 3, 335—337).—The much 
rusted fragment of 1120 grams as received was stated to be from 
a larger mass found near Odessa. The etched surface shows a 
coarse octahedral structure. Analysis by E. V. Shannon gave : 

Fe. Ni. Co. Cu. Pt. Cr. Mn. C. P. S. Total. 

90-69 7-25 0-74 0-02 nil trace nil 0*35 0-23 0*03 99*31 

L. J. S. 
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Meteoric Irons from Alpine, Texas, and Signal Mountain, 
Lower California. George P. Merrill (Proc. U,S. Nat, Mus,^ 
1922, 61, art. 4, 1 —4).—A fragment of a mass, said to weigh two 
tons, from Alpine shows the finely granular structure of an ataxite, 
and gave anal. I by J. E. Whitfield. A fragment from a mass, 
said to have been observed to fall at Signal Mountain several 
years ago, gave II. The medium octahedrite structure grades 
into a finely granular structure at the exterior of the mass, the 
latter structure having evidently resulted by the heating during 
flight through the earth’s atmosphere. 

Fe. Ni. Co. Cu. S. P. C. Si. Total. 

I 93*60 6*62 0*43 0*016 0*012 0*328 0*008 0*015 100*029 

II 91*47 7*86 0*60 0*015 0*002 0*041 — 0*004 99*992 

A pallasite from Cold Bay, Alaska, is also briefly described. 

L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


The Application of Conductometric Methods to Precipit¬ 
ation Ax^ysis. I. M. Kolthoff (Z, anal, Chem,, 1922, 61, 
171 — 180). —The author discusses the conditions necessary for 
obtaining good results by conductometric methods in precipitation 
analysis and details the possible sources of error under three head¬ 
ings : errors in the determination of the conductivity, errors due 
to the solubility of the precipitate being too great, and errors due 
to the composition of the precipitate not being constant. In the 
first case, the analysis is more exact the slower the rate of migration 
of the ions taking the place of those precipitated, whilst the end¬ 
point is sharper the greater the speed of the anion which is pre¬ 
cipitated and the greater the degree of dissociation of the salt. 
The speed of the ions present which take no part in the reaction is 
immaterial, but, as the presence of indifferent electrolytes decreases 
the accuracy of the method, they should be kept as low as possible 
and the reagent used for precipitation must be a strong electrolyte. 
The solubility of the precipitate must, at the most, not exceed a 
normality corresponding with one-twentieth of the normality of 
the solution from which it is produced. Errors may arise owing 
to the slow rate at which the precipitate forms or to adsorption 
of salts by the precipitate; the former may be overcome by the 
addition of alcohol to the solution. A. R. P. 

Estimation of Hydrogen-ion Concentration in Urine with 
Indicators. Adolf Silbbrstein (Biochem, Z,, 1922, 128, 634— 
639).—The colorimetric estimation of the of coloured liquids 
like urine is simplified by removing the natural colouring matter 
^ shaking with charcoal, for instance, “Carbo medic,” Merck. 
There is no change of Ph after this treatment of urine. H. K, 
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Reaction between Thiosnlphuric and Nitrous Ions. P. 

Faloiola {Oazzdtaf 1922, 52, i, 179—182).—If sodium thiosulphate, 
even in very dilute solution, is treated with dilute sodium or potass¬ 
ium nitrite solution and the liquid is then acidified with either an 
inorganic or organic acid or a salt, such as alum, giving an acid 
solution, more or less marked effervescence occurs and the solution 
assumes a yellow colour which, according to the amounts of the 
substances used, may at first be green or orange-brown. The 
reaction is equally sensitive in aqueous alcoholic solution and is 
shown distinctly by O'OOOliV-sodium thiosulphate solution, which 
does not readily yield sulphur when treated with a mineral acid 
or give a coloration with ferric chloride. Only excessive propor¬ 
tions and concentrations of sulphurous acid prevent the reaction 
with traces of thiosulphate. The nitrous ion in presence of the 
nitric ion may be detected by means of the reaction (cf. Bodndr, 
A., 1914, ii, 67). . T. H. P. 

The Volumetric Estimation of Dithionates. A. Fischer 
and W. Classen (Z. angew, Chem., 1922, 35, 198—199).—Sodium 
dithionate is not attacked by cold alkaline or neutral oxidising 
agents and but little in acid solution. On heating with acid, 
evolution of sulphur dioxide commences and oxidation follows. 
Attempts to devise a direct titration with an acid oxidising agent 
were unsuccessful either through loss of sulphur dioxide or through 
secondary reactions. A method was therefore adopted of distilling 
the sulphur dioxide into a known volume of an oxidising agent. 
Potassium permanganate and dichromate proving unsuitable, 
iodine solution was employed. The sodium dithionate is weighed 
into a flask, distilled hydrochloric acid free from chlorine added, 
and a stream of carbon dioxide passed through the apparatus. 
The flask is then heated and at the end of the reaction carbon 
dioxide is again passed through the apparatus. The results are in 
close agreement with those of gravimetric analysis. The method 
may be applied to mixtures of dithionates with other sulphur 
salts, most of which are decomposed by cold hydrochloric acid or 
oxidised by alkaline hydrogen peroxide. C. I. 

Estimation of Ammonia in Urine by Scbloesing's Bell- 
glass Method. W. Mestbezat and (Mlle) M.-P. Janet 
(BulL Soc. Chim. Biol., 1922, 4, 154—164).—Schloesing's method 
is modified and used for the estimation of ammonia in urine. To 
20 c.c. of urine contained in a desiccator are added a few drops 
of sulphuric acid to dissolve any ammonium magnesium phosphate, 
and five drops of a 10% solution of mercuric cyanide to prevent 
bacterial decomposition of urea. Ten c.c. of 20% milk of hme are 
then added, after which a basin containing 10 c.c. of O’liV^-sulphuric 
acid is rapidly placed on a tripod in the desiccator and the latter 
closed. After remaining for three days at a room temperature of 
16—20®, the excess of acid is titrated. No appreciable quantity 
of ammonia is evolved from nitrogenous organic substances present 
in the urine. E. S. 
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The Estimation of Ammoniacal Nitrogen in Nitrogenous. 
Oi^anic Substances, and particularly in Proteins and their 
Products of Decomposition. J. Froidevaux {Compt, rend., 
1922, 174, 1238—1240).—To 15 c.c. of the solution under examin¬ 
ation 35 c.c. of 60% aqueoua sodium hydroxide are added and air, 
carefully freed from ammonia, is bubbled through at the ordinary 
temperature at the rate of 150—200 bubbles per minute. The 
issuing air is passed through a known volume of standard acid. 
The acid is replaced from time to time and titrated. The ammonia 
absorbed is plotted against the time. The resulting curve consists 
of a line sharply inclined to the time axis and a line slightly inclined 
to the same axis, these being joined by a curved portion. The 
first line corresponds with ammoniacal nitrogen and the second 
line with ammoniacal nitrogen coming from the slow decomposition 
of protein or amino-acids. The curved portion is a combination 
of the two. The two lines are produced to meet and their junction 
represents the total ammoniacal nitrogen originally present as such 
in the sample. W. 6. 

The Analysis of Liquid Nitrogen Peroxide. A. Sanfourche 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 316—319).—The sampling is done 
by means of a Durand washing flask, the central tube of which 
is drawn out to a fine orifice, the flask being kept immersed in ice. 

For the estimation of nitric acid in the sample, 10 c.c. of the 
liquid are measured out into a cylindrical gas-drying tube, which 
is then surrounded with ice, and air is bubMed through the liquid 
until the whole of the nitrogen peroxide has evaporated. The 
residual nitric acid, which should not evolve nitrous vapours when 
warmed by the hand, is diluted with water and titrated with 
A-sodium hydroxide. 

For the estimation of nitrogen peroxide and nitrous anhydride, 
a known volume of the sample is dissolved in 20 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid cooled in ice, and aliquot portions of the solution 
are titrated with A/10-permanganate, and analysed in a Lunge 
nitrometer, respectively. From these results it is possible to 
calculate the percentages of nitrogen peroxide and nitrous anhydride 
respectively in the sample. W. G. 

Estimation of Nitrates in Drinking Water by Mayrhofer’s 
Method. A. Reuss (Z. Unters. Nahr. Oenussm., 1922, 43, 174— 
183).—The consumption of indigotin solution is considerably 
increased in the presence of sodium chloride, the reaction between 
small quantities of nitrates and the indigotin being facilitated by 
this substance. If only small quantities of nitrates and small 
quantities of chlorides are present in the water, it is advisable 
to add sufficient sodium chloride to bring the concentration up to 
1 gram per litre. The indigotin solution must then be standardised 
against a nitrate solution containing 1 gram of sodium chloride 
per litre. Mayrhofer’s tables can then be used. The indigotin 
solution must not have the slightest sediment or its titre will be 
variable. It is best filtered through asbestos without suction until 
no suspended particles are visible with a lens. The solution should 
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be added at a rate of 2—3 drops per second, the last drops being 
added at a somewhat slower rate. Care must be taken that the 
whole of the 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid actually reach the liquid in 
the flask. The acid used must be of the same composition as 
that used in standardising the indigotin solution which should be 
prepared as described by Lehmann in an appendix to the paper. 

H. C. R. 

The Estimation of Inorganic Phosphorus in Blood Plasma 
by Bell and Doisy's Method. Burton A. Myers and Marian 
C. Shbvky (J. Lab, Clin, Med,, 1921, 7, 176—180; cf. A., 1920, 
ii, 769).—Phosphorus was not recovered quantitatively from plasma 
by Bell and Doisy’s method, when added in known quantity. 
The only solution correctly measured was one which was weaker 
than the standard; all stronger than the standard showed con¬ 
siderable minus errors. This difficulty was obviated by using a 
series of standards of such strength that one "might be chosen 
containing approximately 0-25 mg. per 100 c.c. more phosphorus 
than the unknown. A small series of estimations thus made gave 
an error ranging from 2-3 to 10% with an average of 5-8%. In 
many rabbit plasmas and some human plasmas larger amounts, 
of molybdic acid and quinol solutions than prescribed in the 
original directions must be used to develop the proper colour. 
1*5 c.c. of molybdic acid and 3 c.c. of quinol for each 5 c.c. 
of plasma filtrate (1:5 dilution) are recommended. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Qualitative Reactions for Arsenic. I. M. Kolthoff (Pharm, 
Weekblad, 1922, 59, 334—350).—The reactions of Mayen 9 on and 
Bergeret (this Journal, 1874, 1008; reduction to arsine and detec¬ 
tion with mercuric chloride paper), Bougault (reduction to free 
arsenic by use of hypophosphite), Bettendorf (reduction to arsenic, 
using stannous chloride), and Reinsch have been examined. The 
most suitable is the first, which under the conditions recommended 
will detect one-millionth of a gram (1 /t.g.) in 1 c.c. To 1 c.c. of 
the neutral solution are added 1 c.c. of 22% hydrochloric acid 
containing 1% of stannous chloride, and 0*1 gram of finely divided 
aluminium foil. The gas is led through cotton-wool on to a strip 
of paper 4 mm. wide prepared by saturating filter-paper in 5% 
aqueous mercuric chloride solution. After one hour the colour 
of the paper is examined. Antimony must be removed by treating 
the paper with hydrochloric acid or potassium iodide. 

Mercury salts interfere strongly, copper salts moderately; salts 
of other metals do not seriously affect the test. 

Bougault’s reaction will detect 2 mg. of arsenic per litre. Two c.c. 
of the solution, admixed with 1 c.c. of the reagent, and 4 c.c. of 
strong hydrochloric acid, are heated in the water-bath for thirty 
minutes. A brown colour shows presence of arsenic. The solution 
may be filtered, a stain remaining on the paper. S. I. L. 

Aluminium for the Arsenic Reaction. 6 . Romun (Ghem, 
Weekblad, 1922, 19, 177—179).—The author agrees with Kolthoff 
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(preceding abstract) that aluminium is to be preferred to zinc, 
which he had formerly recommended (Romijn, Pharrn, Weekbladf 
1917,54,1216), in the Mayenfon and Bergeret reaction. He details 
some improvements in the apparatus which allow of the detection 
of 0*5 ft.g. of arsenic with a reaction time of two to five minutes. 
He suggests that in presence of formaldehyde hexamethylene- 
tetrarsine may be formed. S. I. L. 

Estimation of Volatile Matter in a Coal. A. Dessemond 
(Bev. ind, min., 1921, 1, 461—456).—^The essential anal 3 rtical 
operations for estimating the volatile substances and ash of a coal 
by desiccation, distillation, and incineration are discussed. In the 
formula F=«;/(100—c), where c=% ash, v=% volatile substances 
in the crude coal, and V=% volatile substances exclusive of the ash, 
calculations show that the percentage of F increases as the per¬ 
centage of ash increases and becomes infinite when the ash becomes 
100. A general investigation of the formula and of the errors 
usual in the procedures has led to the proposal of a simple formula 
expressing the content of volatile substances in a coal exclusive 
of the ash : V==[v—(c/n)] 1(100—c), where n is a variable coefficient 
^ depending on the impurities. Numerous samples of coal are given, 
and it is suggested that the value 7i=10 be adopted as a sufficiently 
accurate approximation for most coals. Chemical Abstracts. 

The Separation of Zinc by Means of Ammonium Phosphate. 

G. Luff (Chem. Zeit., 1922, 46, 365—366).—^Magnesium and man¬ 
ganese may be separated quantitatively from zinc by precipitation 
with ammonium phosphate in solutions containing at least one- 
fifth of their bulk of ammonia (d 0*923), whilst iron and aluminium 
may be precipitated as phosphates free from zinc by addition of 
ammonium phosphate to the solution containing at least one-ffith 
of its bulk of glacial acetic acid. The zinc is recovered from the 
filtrate by rendering it neutral to litmus, in the first case with 
hydrochloric acid, and in the second case with ammonia. The 
separation of manganese and zinc must be carried out in an atmo¬ 
sphere of hydrogen to prevent precipitation of manganese dioxide. 
[Of. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, June.] A. R. P. 

An Electro-volumetric Method for Lead. D. A. MacInnes 
and Eric B. Townsend (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 420— 
421).—The solution containing the lead as nitrate together with 
free nitric acid is electrolysed with a current of 13 amperes for 
thirty to forty-five minutes in a platinum dish, 9 cm. in diameter 
and roughened on the inside, which acts as anode whilst the cathode 
consists of a small platinum disk rotated at 600 revolutions per 
minute. The deposit is washed with cold water and dissolved in 
an excess of standard oxalic acid and 5 c.c. of nitric acid heated 
at 80®. The solution is rinsed into a beaker, a few c.c. of sulphuric 
acid are added, and the excess of oxalic acid is estimated by titration 
with permanganate. The results prove that the deposit consists 
entirely of lead dioxide with variable amounts of water, and that 
contrary to previous statements, it contains no higher oxides! 
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The method described is more exact than that of weighing the 
deposit and calculating the lead by using an empirical factor, as 
the amount of water in the deposit varies with its weight. 

A. R. P. 

Red Coloration of Sodium Hypochlorite Solutions. Tealdi 
Mabio (Boll. Chim. Farm.y 1922, 61, 165—166).—Sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite prepared from chemically pure calcium hypochlorite and 
sodium hydrogen carbonate develops no red coloration, and the 
presence of manganese in the glass of the containing vessel neither 
induces the coloration nor enhances the intensity of solutions 
already reddened. If commercial reagents are used in its pre¬ 
paration the salt at once turns red, irrespective of the presence 
of manganese in the reaction vessel. The coloration is not modified 
by addition of an iron salt, but is destroyed by sodium thiosulphate. 
The conclusion is drawn that the red colour is due to salts of per¬ 
manganic acid derived from the manganese in the reagents used. 

T. H. P. 

Chemical Analysis with Membrane Filters. III. Their 
Application to Volumetric Analysis. Gerhart Jander (Z. 
anal. Chem.y 1922, 61, 145—171).—Membrane filters are par¬ 
ticularly suited to volumetric work involving precipitation of 
a definite compound followed by solution of the precipitate and 
titration, owing to the ease with which the precipitate can be 
removed from the filter simply by spraying water over it. The 
estimation of calcium by precipitation and titration of the oxalate 
with permanganate, of manganese by precipitation of the sulphide 
followed by solution of the latter in standard acid and titration 
of the excess acid with alkali, and of chromic acid in the presence 
of other oxidising acids is described in detail. 

The estimation of manganese is carried out by treating the 
solution, 70 c.c., containing not more than about 0*25 gram of 
metal with 30 c.c. of 10% ammonium chloride solution, a few c.c. 
of ammonia and, after boiling, a large excess of freshly prepared 
ammonium sulphide solution. Boiling is continued for ten minutes 
to change the precipitate into the green modification, more 
ammonium sulphide is added, and the solution is cooled and filtered 
on a “ 30—60 second ” membrane filter. The precipitate is washed 
first with water containing ammonium sulphide, then with neutral 
2% sodium sulphate solution, rinsed off the filter with cold water, 
and dissolved in 60 c.c, of iV^/5-8ulphuric acid. The solution is 
boiled to expel hydrogen sulphide, cooled, and titrated with N/5- 
so^um carbonate solution, using methyl-orange as indicator. 

The volumetric estimation of chromium as chromate in solutions 
containing other oxidising substances, for example, chlorates or 
bromates derived from the oxidation of tervalent chromium to 
the sexavalent form in alkaline solution by means of chlorine or 
bromine, is carried out as follows : the solution is just acidified 
with acetic acid, 20 c.c. of iV^-sodium acetate solution are added, 
and the chromic acid is precipitated from the boiling solution by 
the addition, drop by drop, of a slight excess of N/lO-lmd acetate 
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solution. After cooling, the precipitate is collected on a membrane 
filter, washed with cold water, rinsed back into the beaker, and 
dissolved in 100 c.c. of iV^-hydrochloric acid. An excess of a 
standard solution of ferrous sulphate is added and the excess is 
estimated by titration with potassium dichromate as usual. 

A. R. P. 

The Estimation of Cobalt in Steel. Alois Eder (Chem. Ztg,, 
1922, 46, 430).—The method depends on the separation of the 
iron from a weakly acid sulphate solution by means of an emulsion 
of zinc oxide and precipitation of the cobalt in an aliquot part of 
the filtrate after acidification with hydrochloric acid by means of 
an excess of a solution of nitroso-P-naphthol in 50% acetic acid, 
followed by ignition of the precipitate mixed with oxalic acid to 
the oxide CooO-, which is weighed. [Cf. J. 8oc. Chem. Ind.^ 1922, 
June.] A. R. P. 

Detection and Estimation of Small Quantities of Nickel 
and Cobalt in Silicate Rocks. 0. Hackl (Chem. Ztg., 1922, 
46, 385—386).—A large quantity of the sample is digested with 
aqua regia, the filtered solution is evaporated to expel nitric acid, 
the residue digested with hydrochloric acid, the solution diluted 
with water, treated with hydrogen sulphide, filtered, and the 
filtrate made ammoniacal and saturated again with hydrogen 
sulphide. A large excess of 5% hydrochloric acid is added, the 
solution set aside until the precipitate has settled, and then filtered, 
the precipitate being washed with dilute hydrochloric acid solution 
saturated with hydrogen sulphide. It is dissolved in aqua regia 
and the solution divided into two parts, one of which is tested for 
nickel by means of a-dimethylglyoxime in weakly ammoniacal 
tartaric acid solution, and the other for cobalt, after removing 
the trace of iron present by any suitable method, by Vogel's thio¬ 
cyanate reaction or by means of nitroso-P-naphthol. The quanti¬ 
tative estimation of the metals is made in the same way, except 
that the sulphide precipitate after dissolving in aqua regia is freed 
from iron by triple precipitation of the solution with ammonia 
or by precipitation with barium carbonate. Nickel and cobalt 
are again precipitated as sulphides in the filtrate from the iron, 
the sulphides are ignited to oxides, and these reduced to and weighed 
as metals. Either the nickel or the cobalt is then estimated and 
the other found by difference. In all cases, the insoluble residue 
from the original aqua regia treatment of the ore must be tested 
for the presence of nickel and cobalt by dissolving it in hydro¬ 
fluoric acid and testing the solution as described above. 

A. R. P. 

A Modified Reaction of Tin. Hans Heller (Z. anal Chem., 
1922, 61, 180—182).—The foliowdng modification of the iodide 
method for the detection of tin gives more trustworthy results 
than that recommended by Mazuir (A., 1920, ii, 197). One c.c. 
of the solution containing only a little hydrochloric acid is mixed 
with 0*5 c.c. of 5% potassium iodide solution and 0*5 c.c. of strong 
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sulphuric acid is introduced, by means of a pipette, below the 
surface of the liquid. If tin is present an imm^ate precipitate 
of yellow iodide forms at the surface between the two liquids. The 
precipitate dissolves readily on addition of hydrochloric acid and 
careful shaking. Arsenic and antimony interfere with the test. 

A. R. P. 

The Volumetric Estimation of Titanium Dioxide in Bauxite. 

H. J. Winch and V. L. Chandratbeya (Chem. News, 1922, 124, 
231—232).—0*3 Gram of the sample is dissolved by fusion with 
3 grams of potassium pyrosulphate and the fused mass is dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid. The solution is boiled with 0*15 gram of 
tin powder and 5 grams of ammonium chloride irntil all the tin 
has dissolved. Cold water is added to the liquid followed by 
50 c.c. of 4% mercuric chloride solution to destroy excess of 
stannous chloride (titanous chloride is not oxidised by mercuric 
chloride in the cold) and 5 c.c. of ferric chloride solution containing 
10 grams of iron per litre. The liquid is then titrated with potassium 
dichromate as usual. The iron is determined in a separate sample 
by reduction with stannous chloride followed by titration with 
the same dichromate solution. The difference in the two readings 
corresponds with the titanium dioxide present. A. R. P. 

Detection and Estimation of Vanadium in Steels. Georges 
Misson {Bull, Soc, chim, Belg,, 1922, 31, 123—126).—^A colori¬ 
metric method of estimating vanadium is described, for which con¬ 
siderable accuracy is claimed. The steel is dissolved in nitric 
acid, any organic matter oxidised by means of permanganate, 
and, after oxidising any precipitated oxide of manganese with a 
solution of sodium peroxide in dilute nitric acid, a further quantity 
of the latter reagent is added in order to produce the colour for 
comparison. It is essential that aU the reagents should be free 
from chlorine. Modifications are described which render the 
method applicable to steels containing tungsten, chromium, and 
nickel. H. J. E. 

Detection of Traces of Osmium by Means of Potassium 
Thiocyanate. Max Hirsoh {Chem, Ztg,, 1922, 46, 390).—^The 
metal to be tested for osmium is dissolved in fuming nitric acid or 
by fusion with sodium hydroxide and potassium nitrate or chlorate, 
followed by solution of the fused mass in water and acidification 
of the solution with nitric acid. In either case, the solution is 
distilled and the distillate collected in cold water. This solution 
is acidified, concentrated potassium thiocyanate solution added, 
and the whole shaken with ether or amyl alcohol. A blue colour 
in the ethereal layer indicates osmium. The colour is just per¬ 
ceptible at a dilution of 1 part of osmium per million parts of 
solution. A. R. P. 

The Clarification of Solutions containing Reducing Sugars 
by Basic liSad Acetate. The Efiect of Different Deleading 
Agents. Duane T. Englis and Chuk Yee Tsang {J, Amer. 
Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 865—867).—^The removal of excess of basic 
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lead acetate, used as a clarifying agent from solutions of dextrose 
or IsBvulose results in the loss of sugar. Of the agents tried, 
namely, potassium oxalate, disodium hydrogen phosphate, potassium 
sulphate, potassium sodium tartrate, and sodium carbonate, the 
least loss of sugar occurred when disodium phosphate was used. In 
general, the loss of laevulose is much greater than that of dextrose. If 
the precipitate is washed, a much smaller loss is observed. W. G. 

Detection of Lactic Acid in Organic Liquids. F. D’Abbela 
(Rend, accad, med,-fi8, fiorentina ; Sperim,, 1921, 75, 415—416).— 
Pittarelli’s method (A., 1921, ii, 418) is not specific, as the coloration 
is given by many other substances. Uffelmann’s reaction is 
preferred. Chemical Abstracts. 

The Analysis of Solutions of Ammonium Citrate. C. S. 

Robinson and Selma L. Bandemar (J. Ind. Eng, Chem., 1922, 
14, 429—432).—The methods proposed for the determination of 
the ratio of ammonia to citric acid in ammonium citrate solutions 
have been examined and the results obtained are tabulated. The 
formaldehyde method invariably yields accurate results provided 
sufficient of the reagent is added to combine with all the ammonia 
and the addition of alkali is carried to the first permanent pink 
colour of the phenolphthalein. The only other method that gives 
accurate results is as follows : 50 c.c. of the solution are diluted 
to 500 c.c. and 10 c.c. trials are distilled with an excess of standard 
alkali to obtain the ammonia. The residue in the distillation 
flask is titrated with standard acid until the solution is distinctly 
acid to methyl-red; it is then boiled to expel carbon dioxide, a 
few drops of phenolphthalein are added, and the solution is titrated 
with standard alkali hydroxide until a permanent pink colour is 
obtained. The difference between the total alkali and acid used gives 
the amount of alkali used in neutralising the citric acid. A. R. P. 

Golodetz's Reaction (The Benzoyl Peroxide Reaction). 

H. C. J. H. Gelissen (Rec. trav, chim,, 1922, 41, 224—227).— 
Golodetz’s reaction (A., 1908, ii, 330) is not specific for benzoyl 
peroxide, but is given by all peroxides which, on treatment with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, yield phenolsulphonic acid. It may 
therefore be regarded as based on Hehner’s reaction. Liebermann’s 
test and Millon’s test for phenol apply equally to benzoyl peroxide 
under the conditions indicated for Golodetz’s reaction. A modifi¬ 
cation of Golodetz’s procedure is recommended, as the test is con¬ 
siderably more sensitive if the sulphuric acid is cooled to —20° 
instead of being gently heated; the tests for phenol are also clearer 
at the lower temperature. H. J. E. 

Indican Reactions for the Detection of Urine in Stains. 

Giuseppe Jemma (Arch, Farm, sperim. 8ci. off., 1921, 32, 193— 
194).—Replacement of thymol by a-naphthol in the application 
of Jolles s test (A., 1915, ii, 593, Q55) to the detection of urine in 
stains (Latta, A., 1920, ii, 339) renders the reaction from two to 
four times more sensitive. The use of a-naphthol-p-sulphonic acid 
in this test leads, however, to unsatisfactory results. T. H. P. 
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Spectrum of Hydrogen. T. R. Merton and S. Barratt 
(Bakerian Lecture, Phil, Trana,^ 1922, [-4], 222, 369—400). —The 
wave-lengths of about 1200 lines in the secondary spectrum have 
been measured and classified into physically related groups accord¬ 
ing to the effects of the pressure of the gas, electrical excitation, 
and the presence of helium. This method of classification has been 
compared with the results of other investigators relating to the 
Stark and Zeeman effects and with the regularities observed by 
Fulcher. By means of a new method of measuring the widths 
of spectrum lines, it is shown that the secondary spectrum is due 
to hydrogen molecules. No evidence of the presence of secondary 
hydrogen has been found in the spectra of the sun. The effect of 
impurities and changes in the methods of electrical excitation on 
the relative intensities of the Balmer and secondary series is dis¬ 
cussed, and it is shown that the greater the purity of the hydrogen 
the more prominent the secondary spectrum. The light from 
different portions of the capillary of the discharge tube varies in 
character with the nature of the discharge. With a condenser 
and spark gap in the electrical circuit, a mixture containing hydrogen 
and helium gives the hydrogen line at the two ends of the tube. 
Mercury lines and the lines of the heavier elements appear in the 
middle of the tube. On cutting out the condenser, this unequal 
distribution slowly changes. A partial separation of the gases in 
the discharge tube would explain these phenomena and the observ¬ 
ation of Wood (cf. A., 1921, ii, 665) with long vacuum tubes, that 
the Balmer series are strongest in the middle of the tubes. 

W. E. G. 

Excitation of Gas-spectra during Chemical Reactions. 

F. Haber and W. Zisch (Z. Physik, 1 ^2, 9, 302—326). —^A con¬ 
tinuation of the work of Haber and Just (of. A., 1911, ii, 954) on 
the emission of electrons in chemical reactions. The nature of 
the light emitted from fiames of sodium and mercury burning in 
the halogens is investigated. Sodium vapour, diluted by nitrogen, 
is burnt in chlorine, bromine, iodine, or oxygen, the concentrations 
being so adjusted that the temperature of the flame is maintained 
below the limit at which temperature radiation becomes visible. 
With chlorine, a luminosity, greyish-green in appearance, is first 
observed at 350—360®. At higher temperatures, it becomes 
yellow, and at 473® is of sufficient intensity to make it possible 
to photograph the sodium doublet. The source of the D-line is 
the free sodium atom which is activated by collision with a freshly 
formed molecule, NaCl or NaClg, which has not yet dissipated its 
energy of combination. It is considered that the conductivity 
and luminosity of the inner cone of the Bunsen flame are partly 
chemical in origin and this view is supported by the intense colour 
of the inner cone when an alkali metal is added to the flame. 

VOL. cxxn. ii. 17 
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Mercury, burnt under similar conditions, gives a green cone with 
a band showing maxima between 595 fifx and 300 fifi, whereas the 
wave-length, corresponding with the heat of formation of mercuric 
chloride, is 546 fjLfi, 

The conductivity of oxygen and potassium vapour at low pressures 
is considerable, so that electrically charged particles, possibly 
electrons, are liberated. New determinations of the vapour pressure 
of sodium vapour between 473° and 563° have been made. The 
relationship between light and electron emission dimng chemical 
reaction is discussed. In light emission, the excitation of the 
electron takes place from the normal state to the first quantum 
orbit, whereas in electron emission the electron is raised to an 
infinitely large orbit. ’ W, E. G. 

Doublets in the Visible Spectrum. S. Goudsmit (Arch. 
Neerland, 1922, [iii], 6, 116—126).— Diverse empirical relationships 
have been found between the doublets in the visible spectrum. 
Sommerfeld gives Av=0*365 (Z — z)^\ where Av is the breadth 
of the doublet in cm.“^, Z is the nuclear charge or atomic number, 
and z is the number which indicates the “ screening effect of 
the electrons; Sommerfeld calls (Z—z) the effective nuclear charge 
(Zeff). From this equation he has deduced the effective nuclear 
charge from the jL-doublets, the difference between this and the 
true nuclear charge gives the screening effect of the L-series, and 
the mean value 3*63 was obtained. It is here assumed that Zfg 
has the same value at all points on the orbit of the electron, but 
whilst this may be true in the case of a circular orbit, it cannot 
hold when the orbit is an ellipse. Lithium gives a spectrum closely 
resembling that of hydrogen, the doublet 2p being almost of the 
same magnitude. The present author investigated whether this 
doublet and as a result all the doublets in the spectra have 
not the same origin as that of hydrogen, that is, that they were 
due to relativity. This point of view is contradictory to the well- 
established theory of Sommerfeld concerning the origin of the 
spectral series, but the results obtained were in good agreement. 
The objections to this method of treatment are discussed. 

W. T. 

The Ir-Series of the Elements Barium to Rubidium. D. 

Coster (Arch. Neerland, 1922, [iii], 6, 76—91).—The author gives 
the wave-lengths and intensities of the L-series of these elements 
found by Hjalmar (A., 1921, ii, 145) and himself, using the method 
of Siegbahn. The values found differ somewhat from those found 
by Siegbahn. The results are discussed in detail on the basis of 
Bohr’s new theory (this vol., ii, 277). W. T. 

Observations on the Rare Earths. XI. The Arc Spectrum 
of Yttrium. L. F. Yntema and B. S. Hopkins (J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer .9 1922, 6, 121—134).—determination of the emission 
spectrum of yttrium. The yttrium material which contained 
0*005% of holmium was obtained in the work on atomic weights 
at the University of Illinois. The spectrum, however, showed 
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that other rare earth elements, erbium and dysprosium, and also 
magnesium and silicon, were present in small amounts. The 
jditrium material has a few lines in common with the eurosamarium 
of Eder. A comparison is made with the values previously obtained 
by Eder. W. E. G. 

The L-Series of Lutecium and Ytterbium and the Identifi¬ 
cation of Celtium with the Element of Atomic Niunher 72. 

A. Dauvillier {Compt, rend.y 1922, 174, 1347—1349).—By a 
modification of his previous technique (cf. A., 1921, ii, 421, 475, 
669), the author has been able to make a detailed study of the 
L-series of lutecium and ytterbium in the form of their oxides. 
Twenty-six rays have been identified for lutecium, and the wave¬ 
lengths of these together with those for ytterbium are tabulated. 
In addition, the existence of some feeble lines indicated the presence 
of a trace of thulium. These lines were 77 =1272-1; 71 =1311*3; 
and p 2 =1456-3. Further the existence of two Very feeble lines, 
^ 2 = 1319-4 and 1561*8, show the existence of a trace of celtium 

and assign to it the atomic number 72. This element had been 
discovered in the same preparation by Urbain (A., 1911, ii, 115) 
by the appearance of a group of unknown lines in the arc spectrum. 

W. G. 

The iV-Series of Rontgen Spectra. V. DolejSek (Z. Physik, 
1922, 10, 129—136).—With the aid of the spectrograph of 
Siegbahn {Z. Physik, 1922, 9, 68 ), determinations have been made 
of the A-series of uranium, thorium, and bismuth. All these lines 
were severely tested, to eliminate the M lines of higher order, by 
absorption through different thicknesses of aluminium and black 
paper and by a comparison of the spectra reflected from different 
crystals. A scheme of the N lines of the gas niton ( 86 ) shows 
the presence of seven N, five O, and three P levels in the atom. 
The various modes of transference of the electrons between these 
levels are also indicated. All the lines which have been found 
(X 8,594— X 13,255) agree with the theoretical expectations, and 
all possible lines, except that due to the transference between 
and O 4 , have been observed. The — P^ and — 0^ doublets 

have been separated for the first time. The hardest lines of the 
A'-spectrOkfor the three metals follow the Moseley frequency relation. 

W. E. G. 

X-Ray Spectra. William Duane and R. A. Patterson 
{Proc, Nat. Acad. Sci., 1922, 8 , 85—90).—In view of certain 
criticisms of their previous work, the measurements of the L-absorp- 
tion limits of platinum, gold, and bismuth (cf. A., 1920, ii, 407) 
have been repeated with increased accuracy. The absorption 
limits are found to possess somewhat shorter wave-lengths than 
the shortest emission lines associated with them. The authors 
have also measured the absorption spectrum for the X-series of 
molybdenum, and there are considerable discrepancies between 
their measurements and those of Ovem {Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 
350). The ratio of the intensities of to ag is given as 1*97 as 

17—2 
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compared with 2*00 predicted by Bohr. The ratio of the intensities 
of p to y in the firat order is 6*3, and in the second order is 5-46. 

W. E. G. 

A Chromophore Grouping of Atoms in Inox^anic Triple 
Salts and a General Theory for the Cause of tte Colours 
of Substances. Horace L. Wells (Amer, J, Sci,, 1922, [v], 
3, 417—422).—The author finds that complex salts containing 
the same metal in different states of valency are highly coloured, 
and he suggests that there is a constant exchange of electrons 
between the atoms of different valency and that this activity of 
electrons affects the passage of light, producing colours or opacity. 
An attempt is also made to extend this theory to explain the 
colours of substances in general by assuming spontaneous exchanges 
of electrons which affect the passage of light. W. T. 

The Labile Nature of the Halogen Atom in Organic Com- 

g ounds. HI. The Absorption Spectra of Bromomalonic 
derivatives and Nitroparafiins, and their Bearing on the 
Question of an Oxygen-Halogen Linking. Hugh Graham 
and Alexander Killen Macbeth (T., 1922, 121, 1109—1115). 

The Relationship between Chemi- and Photo-luminescence 
in UnsatTirated Silicon Compounds. H. Kautsky and H. 
ZocHER {Z. Physik, 1922, 9, 267—^284).—The compounds obtained 
by the action of acids on calcium silicide, for example, oxydisilin, 
silical hydroxide, and leucone (cf. A., 1921, ii, 505) have been 
further investigated. Chemiluminescence occurs when silicones, 
mixtures of oxydisilin, and silical hydroxide, are oxidised by 
chromic acid or potassium permanganate in acid solution. The 
colour of the silicones varies from pale yellow to deep red as the 
concentration of silical hydroxide increases, and the chemilumin¬ 
escence follows identical colour changes. Oxidisilin gives only 
a feeble green light, and the dark red silical hydroxide a dark red 
light. Similar changes in colour occur for mixtures of silical hydr¬ 
oxide and leucone, and the latter, a white substance, shows no 
chemiluminescence. The photochemical oxidation of oxydisilin 
with ethyl iodide and w^ater by short wave-lengths of light is 
accompanied by the emission of light of long wave-length. The 
intensity of the photoluminescence is dependent on $ie silical 
hydroxide concentration, and the change is apparently auto- 
catalytic. Both chemi- and photo-luminescence are strengthened 
in liquid air, although the velocity of reaction is reduced. The 
substances in liquid air also exhibit phosphorescence with the same 
colour as that of the chemiluminescence. The emitted light is 
plane polarised. W. E. G. 

The Theory of Klein and Rosseland applied to Fluorescence, 
Photochemical Processes, and the Electron emission from 
Hot Substances. J. Franck {Z. Physik, 1922, 9, 259—266).— 
The theory proposed by Klein and Rosseland (cf. 1921, ii, 291) is 
extended to collisions between atoms and molecides. It is 
sought to determine the percentage of excited molecules which 
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undergo a change from the active into the normal condition after 
collision with a slow unexcited atom. The fluorescence of dilute 
iodine gas is shifted towards the red end of the spectrum by the 
addition of another gas. This result suggests that some of the 
excited molecules may transfer their rotation and vibration quanta 
to the colliding atom’s without the emission of light. Observations 
of Wood and of the author on the resonance spectrum of the 
mercury line 2536*7 lead to the conclusion that the number of 
rayless transformations in the collision of excited atoms with slow 
moving atoms is not small compared with unity. In solids at 
high temperatures, the number of rayless quantum changes with 
liberation of electrons is large compared with the number of quantum 
changes taking place with the emission of light. W. E. G. 

Photocatalysis. II. The Photosynthesis of Nitrogen Com¬ 
pounds from Nitrates and Carbon Dioxide. Edward 
Charles Cyril Baly, Isidor Morris HeilbIion, and Donald 
Pryce Hudson (T., 1922, 121, 1078—1088). 

Photochemical Activity of the Triphenylmethanesul- 
phonic Acids. Edward 0. Holmes, jun. (J. Amer. Ghent, 8oc., 
1922, 44, 1002—1008).—Solutions of magenta, malachite-green, 
methyl-violet, and crystal-violet which have been decolorised bv 
sulphur dioxide when exposed to ultra-violet light of wave-lengtn 
between 2200 A.U. and 3300 A.U. develop thcdr original colours. 
Comparison of the absorption spectra of the original dyes and 
those which had regained the colour showed that the regained 
colour is due to the original dye, since the absorption spectrum 
is the same in both cases. It is shown that the reaction with 
sulphurous acid is reversible and consists of a decolorising action 
and a colorising action, the latter of which is photochemical. The 
large quanta of energy supplied by the ultra-violet light cause 
the photochemical action to increase and consequently a dis¬ 
placement of the position of equilibrium occurs. The equilibrium 
position can also be displaced by chemical and thermal means. 

J. F. S. 

A Determination of the Number of a-Particles per Second 
Emitted by Thorium-C of known y-Ray Activity. Allen 
G. Shenstone and Herman Sohlundt (Phil, Mag., 1922, [vi], 
43, 1038—1047).—direct comparison is made between the 
number of a-particles and the y-ray activities of radium-(7 and 
thorium-(7. a-Particles of ranges 8*6 cm. (thorium-O) and 6*96 cm. 
(radium-C) were counted by the wheel method devised by Ruther¬ 
ford, and accurate y-ray measurements were made at the same 
time as the counts. The ratio aTh-C/aRa-G for equal y-ray 
activities is not independent of the thickness of the wall of the 
y-ray electroscope. Values of this ratio have been determined for 
thicknesses of lead ranging from 3*3 to 14*3 mm. For 3*3 mm,, 
the ratio = 0*75. The y-ray activities of thorium-G, radium-G, 
and a radium standard are given for the same range of thicknesses 
of lead. W. E. 6. 
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The Interpretation of /8-Ray and y-Ray Spectra. C. D. 

Ellis (Proc. Gamb, Phil Soc., 1922, 21, 121—128).— The researches 
of Rutherford and Chadwick have shown that the p-rays from a 
radioactive atom may bo separated into a general and a magnetic 
line spectrum. The latter (cf. this vol., ii, 339) may be accounted 
for, if the y-rays are the primary phenomena in the disintegration 
of the atom. The details of five different P-ray spectra (radium-P, 
radium-G, radium-P, thorium-P, thorium-P) lend support to this 
theory. The y-rays are emitted during the movement of an 
electron from one stationary state in the nucleus to another. Some 
of these rays are absorbed in the electronic structure of the same 
atom and eject electrons with characteristic energies from the 
Kf L, and M levels. When an electron arrives in a stationary 
state, in which it is not permanently stable, it is ejected from the 
nucleus. This electron, which has a variable kinetic energy, gives 
rise to the continuous or general spectrum. The numerical results 
obtained in this paper do not support the theory of Meitner (this 
vol., ii, 416), which affirms that the emission of a p-particle is the 
primary phenomenon in the disintegration of the atom. ^ 

The Chemical Action of Penetrating Radium Rays. XIII. 
The Velocity of Formation and Equilibrium of Hydrogen 
Peroxide. Anton Kailan (Monatsh., 1921, 42, 387—398).— 
It is known that penetrating radium rays accelerate both the 
formation and decomposition of hydrogen peroxide (cf. A., 1912, 
ii, 10). Experiments have now been made to determine the 
equilibrium concentration of hydrogen peroxide in neutral solution 
and in solutions of varying degrees of acidity, since the stability 
of hydrogen peroxide is known to depend on the hydrogen-ion 
concentration. Experiments were made using the same samples 
of radium as in the previous work, at temperatures from 6® to 13°. 
No difference was found between Merck’s perhydrol and ordinary 
hydrogen peroxide. At equilibrium the concentration of hydrogen 
peroxide, in gram equivalents per litre, was 0-005 and 0-001 when 
the hydrogen-ion concentration was 0-5 and 0-008 gram-ion per 
litre, respectively, whilst in neutral solution the equilibrium con¬ 
centration was only 0-0006. Impurities present in ordinary dis¬ 
tilled water lowered the equilibrium concentration in acid solution. 
The reaction velocity in either direction agrees with the equation 
k=l/t log a—hja—h—y, where h is the concentration at equilibrium, 
a the original concentration and a—y the concentration after time t. 
The values of h found at hydrogen-ion concentrations 10“^, 0-008, 
and 0-5 were 7 x 10~^ 0-7 X 10~^, and 0*14 X 10~®, respectively. The 
higher equilibrium concentration in acid solutions than in neutral 
solutions is due mainly to the retardation of decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide in acid solution. It is calculated that for each 
primary p-particle, in neutral solution 3-10® and in acid solutions 
from 0-1 to 1-OiV^, 6-10® molecules of hydrogen peroxide are formed 
per second. A discrepancy between the velocity of formation 
found now and in 1911—1912 (foe. cit.) is discussed at length; 
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it may be due to physical changes in the glass apparatus brought 
about by prolonged exposure to radium rays. 

The number of molecules of hydrogen peroxide formed is of the 
same order as the number of ion pairs from the total absorbed 
rays. This supports the view that there is a relation between 
ionisation and chemical action for p- and y-rays as well as for 
a-rays. On the other hand, the ratio of hydrogen peroxide mole¬ 
cules decomposed to number of ion pairs is 1500 :1 and the 
mechanism of decomposition appears to be different from that of 
formation. Some experiments on the decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide in the light of a quartz mercury vapour lamp are dso 
recorded. The velocity coefficient is much greater than with 
radium rays. E. H. R. 

Electrical Charges of Colloidal Particles and Anomalous 
Osmosis. II. Ix^uence of the Radius of the Ion. Jacques 
Loeb (J. gen. Physiol., 1922, 4, 621—627; cf. this voL, ii, 354).— 
The rate of transport of water and the potentfal difference across 
a collodion-gelatin membrane separating solutions of the chlorides 
of potassium, sodium, and lithium from pure water, when the 
is on the acid side of the isoelectric point of gelatin, vary inversely 
with the radius of the kations. At P^ 3-0 the influence of the 
three salts on the potential difference between the liquid and the 
membrane inside the pores of the gelatin is identical. The 
influence of the three salts on the potential difference across the 
membrane varies inversely as the relative mobilities of the kations, 
which suggests that this influence may be due to a diffusion potential. 

C. R. R. 

Effect of Hydrogen Pressure on the Electromotive Force 
of a Hydrogen-Calomel Cell. I. William R. Hainsworth and 
Duncan A. MacInnes (J.Amer. Chem, Soc., 1922, 44, 1021—1032).— 
The effect of pressure of hydrogen on the eell H 2 |HCl( 0 -lA^)HgCl|Hg 
has been investigated at 25° for pressures up to 400 atmospheres, 
and the change of E.M.F. by pressure calculated. The thermo¬ 
dynamic theory of the change of E.M.F. has been investigated 
and the expression A^=0*02958 logp+6*56x 10"®(p—1)+3*7 X 
10~^®(p^~l) obtained for the change of E.M.F. The calculated 
and the observed values have been compared and are as 
follows : 50 atmos. A£=0’0504 volt (0*0506), 100 atmos. AJP= 
0-0594 (0-0598), 200 atmos. A^=0-0688 (0-0694), 300 atmos. 
AJg7=0-0745 (0-0753), and 400 atmos. AiS7=0 0787 (0-0797). The 
values in brackets are the calculated values. The values indicate 
that the thermodynamic theory as developed does not quite repre¬ 
sent the measurements at higher pressures. This is probably due 
to the solubility of hydrogen, and it would appear that a correction 
to account for the solubility must be introduced. J. F. S. 

Carbon Monoxide-Oxygen Cell with Glass as Electrolsrte. 

Hartmut Kallmann (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 81—85).—^The 
E.M.F. of cells containing mixtures of carbon monoxide, carbon 
dioxide, and oxygen on one side of a glass wall and air on the other 
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side has been determined at 717® under various pressures from 
920—800 mm. It is shown that the E.M.F. for such a cell is 
expressed by the equation —0-0707 logpco./poo-Pof- The 

experimental values agree with the values calculated by the equation 
to within 0-9%. J. F. S. 

Use of Phthalate Solutions for Hydrogen Electrode 
Standco^ds. Earle T. Oakes and Henry M. Salisbury (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc.^ 1922, 44, 948—951).—The proposal recently 
made to replace the calomel electrode as a standard of E,M.F, 
measurement by a hydrogen electrode made up in alkaline solutions 
of phthalates has been investigated; and it is found that when 
such a phthalate solution, of Ph value 6*0 as measured by indicators, 
is measured against a calomel electrode, the E.M.F, slowly drifts 
in forty-eight and a half hours from about 0*57 to 0*66, that is, 
to a Ph value of 7*01. This change in the Ph value was confirmed 
by indicators. It is held that the change in the Ph value is due 
to a change in the phthalate itself, probably a reduction, and not 
to reduction of impurities, for the purification had been such as 
to exclude the large quantities of impurities necessary to bring 
about the observed change. If impurities are responsible for the 
change in E.M.F. their action must be that of catalysts reducing 
the phthalate. Hence, imless specially pure, phthalate solutions 
are unsuitable as standards for measuring hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
trations. j. F. S. 

Instability of Phthalate Potentials. Wm. Mansfield Clark 
{J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1922, 44,1072—1073; cf. preceding abstract). 
—The author has re-examined some phthalate hydrogen electrodes 
over a period of twenty-four hours and has been unable to find a 
drift of more than 1*0 millivolt, and in the last fifteen hours of the 
observation the drift was less than 0*00005 volt. There was also 
no change in the Sorensen value. The author is therefore unable 
to explain the very large changes observed by Oakes and Salisbury 
(loc, cit.), J. F. S. 

New Conceptions of Electrolytes. III. The Hydration 
of the Hydrogen Ion. Erling Schreiner (Z, anorg, Chem., 
1922, 121, 321—334; cf. A., 1921, ii, 425, 498).—The author 
measured the E.M.F. of the hydrogen ion in 0 001,0*002, and 0*005 
molar hydrochloric acid in potassium chloride solutions the con¬ 
centration of which varied from 0*001 to 3*0 molar. The quin- 
hydrone electrode was employed (cf. Biilmann, A., 1921, ii, 372). 
These measurements do not give the concentration of hydrogen 
ions, but the activity of these ions which is associated only with 
the non-hydrated ions. The author has given the method of calcul¬ 
ation in a previous communication (A., 1921, ii, 425). The results 
obtained were fairly constant and showed that 8—9 molecules of 
water are on an average associated with each hydrogen ion, a 
result in good agreement with that found by Bjerrum iZ. anorq, 
Chem,, 1920, 109, 275). W. T. 
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Electroclienucal Oxidation of Organic Compoundls. 

Ebich Muller (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 101—106).—-A theo¬ 
retical paper in which the author discusses the views put forward 
by Fichter (this voL, ii, 23) and makes his own views clear. It is 
shown that^the assertion of Fichter, that his views on electro¬ 
chemical oxidation and those of the author are in agreement, is 
not true. Whilst the author assumes the discharge of anions, 
Fichter supports the view of a primary formation of oxygen and 
the accompanying purely chemical oxidation. Fichter assumes 
the intermediate formation of peroxides or peracids, the method 
of formation and decomposition of which is not explained, and 
consequently furnishes nothing toward the explanation of electro¬ 
chemical processes. Such per-compounds may be prepared chemic¬ 
ally, but their decomposition is to some extent different from what 
would be expected from the view that they are formed at the anode 
and from the produsts of electrolysis. The author accepts the 
formation of intermediate hydroxy-compounds, formed by the 
discharge of anions, which decompose in a manner in keeping with 
facts, and present a mechanism for both the chemical and electro¬ 
chemical oxidation. The view of Fichter that the substitution of 
discharge processes at the anode by purely chemical oxidations 
contributes to the understanding of the course of electrol 5 diic 
oxidations is incorrect. J. F. S. 

.Magnetic Properties and Atomic Structure. B. Cabrera 
(Aiml. Fis. Quim,, 1922, 20, 92—^97).—theoretical discussion of 
the relation between magnetic properties and atomic structure in 
the metals of the iron group. It is suggested that the .^-electrons 
may be divided into two concentric subdivisions, the more super¬ 
ficial, . being the valency electrons and those beneath, iVj, 
those with which magnetic properties are associated. It is sup¬ 
posed that the relation between magnetic moment and the number 
of Aj electrons is periodic. The magnetic moment reaches a 
maximum for bivalent magnanese and tervalent iron with five 
iV^i-electrons and diminishes to zero with increasing number of 
iV'i-electrons. G. W. R. 

Magnetism and Atomic Structure. II. The Constitution 
of the Hydrogen-Palladium System and other Similar 
Systems. A. E. Oxley (Proc, Roy, Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 264— 
279; cf. A., 1921, ii, 82).—The specific magnetic susceptibility of 
palladium black, the value of which is +64*6 x lO”’, is considerably 
reduced by occluded hydrogen, the greatest reduction observed 
being about 76% to +14*7 x 10”'^ when great care was taken to 
prevent loss of hydrogen after charging. The specific susceptibility 
gradually returns to its original value as the occluded hydrogen 
escapes. If the occluded hydrogen were in the atomic state, it 
would be expected to increase the specific susceptibility. On the 
other hand, molecular hydrogen, liquid or gaseous, being dia¬ 
magnetic, should reduce the speciJSc susceptibility by a calculable 
amount. The maximum reduction on this assumption would be 
0*19 X10”^, an amount insnfficient to account for the observed 
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reduction. The experimental results may be accounted for on the 
assumption that a loose compound is formed, possibly having the 
composition Pd 2 H. That the presence of such a loose compound 
should lower the magnetic susceptibility is not surprising when it 
is remembered that the carbonyls of iron and of nickel are both 
diamagnetic. It is noteworthy that a loose compound of the 
composition PdH would form a system of two nuclei with an 
electronic system resembling that of silver, the atomic number of 
which exceeds that of palladium by one. Such a system would 
be expected to have a magnetic susceptibility very nearly equal 
to that of silver, — I’SxlO"^. If half the palladium atoms were 
in this form, its susceptibility would be reduced by about 60%. 
The difference between the occluding powers of amorphous and 
crystalline palladium is discussed. The slow diffusion of hydrogen 
into crystalline palladium can be miderstood when its face-centred 
cubic lattice is taken into account. 

When manganese is fused in an atmosphere of hydrogen, or is 
deposited electrolytically, it becomes ferromagnetic with a specific 
susceptibility -+-2000x10“®, its normal value being +11*0x10“®. 
It may be supposed that the presence of hydrogen produces with 
the manganese, atomic number 25, a certain number of electron 
systems similar to that of iron, atomic number 26, and that these 
are the cause of the observed ferromagnetic properties. This 
suggestion is discussed in connexion with the Lewis-Langmuir 
theory. E. H. R. 

Determination of High Temperatures by Effusion of Gases. 

Yohei Yamaguchi (J. Ghem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 1—21).—The 
author has studied the relations between pressure and temperature 
on the passage of a gas through a capillary tube of quartz. (1) The 
increase of pressure necessary to pass the same quantity of air 
through a quartz capillary tube at various temperatures was 
investigated. A linear relation, logp=a log T+6, holds between 
the pressure {p) and the absolute temperature (T) within the range 
17° to 1205°. This, however, cannot be applied to the measure¬ 
ment of temperature, owing to the complexity of the apparatus 
necessary, and the difficulty of regulating the pressure. (2) Using 
the same capillary, the relation between the effluent velocity of the 
transpired air and its temperature has been investigated, no 
simple linear relation being found for the temperature interval 
20*5° to 1046°. (3) The relation was investigated between temper¬ 

ature and the effluent velocity of air as measured by its effusion 
through a small hole in t^ round bottom of a quartz tube. A 
linear relation, t^a-\-bVT, holds between the effluent time (0 
and the absolute temperature (T) of the tube heated by an electric 
furnace at temperatures from 17° to 1125° which can be applied to 
the measurement of high temperatures. K. K. 

Considerations on Cooling and Heating Curves. R. Abiano 
{Oazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 246—261).—The author considers the courses 
followed normally, that is, when no transformation occurs, during 
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cooling or heating, by: (1) the temperature-time curve, and 

(2) the curve representing the difference between the temperature 
of the substance examined, T’, and that of a second substance, 
chosen for comparison, as a function of the latter temperature, 

As regards the temperature-time curve, it is first shown theo¬ 
retically that Newton’s law expresses, without appreciable error, 
the transference of heat between furnace and sample in the case 
of the cooling of metallic samples of small dimensions. Analogous 
reasoning applies in the case of heating curves. Cooling curves are 
exponential in form and are defined by equations of the type 
T=k-\-Ae~^^l^^y whilst heating curves are probably represented by 
equations of the form 6 being the time, a the 

product of the coefficient of external thermal conductivity and the 
surface, P the weight of the sample, and c its mean specific heat. 
The results of cooling and heating experiments with silver show 
that A in the former of the two above equations is sensibly identical 
with the temperature at the beginning of the cooling {t^), k being 
consequently nearly zero in magnitude. 

As regards the differential curve, T—T^=f(T^), it is shown 
theoretically and confirmed experimentally that, if the sample 
chosen for comparison undergoes no transformation in the interval 
of temperature chosen, this curve exhibits a maximum almost at 
the beginning of the cooling. In order that the normal course of 
the curve may be as nearly rectilinear as possible, the specific heats 
of the two samples and their mode of variation with temperature 
should be almost coincident; the same should hold for the values 
of the ratio, weight: surface, for the coefficients of linear expansion 
and their variation with temperature, and for the coefficients of 
external conductivity. T. H. P. 

Revision of the Entropies of the Elements. Gilbert N« 
Lewis and W. M. Latimer (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1922, 44, 
1008—1017).—A theoretical paper in which on the basis of new 
determinations of the specific heats of many elements the entropy 
has been recalculated. By means of the equation S=3I2R \ogeW-\- 
25*70 the entropies of nitrogen, oxygen, fluorine, sodium, chlorine, 
potassium, calcium, zinc, bromine, cadmium, iodine, caesium, and 
mercury have been calculated in the state of monatomic gas. In 
four cases where the experimental values are of sufficient accuracy 
a comparison is made between the experimental values and the 
calculated values for 25° and 1 atmos. The following are recorded 
where the values in brackets are those calculated: helium 29*2 
(29*8), argon 36*4 (36*7), cadmium 40*0 (39*8), and mercury 41*3 
(41*5). A table of entropies at 1 atm. and 25° has been drawn up 
and is appended to the paper. J. F. S. 

Electrically Heated Apparatus for the Determination of 
Melting Points. Uytenbogaart, jun. (Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 
493).—The apparatus consists of a circular glass tube at the bottom 
of which a platinum resistance is placed; it is filled with water, 
glycerol, or sulphuric acid (d 1*84). The liquid, warmed by the 
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platinum resistance, rises imiformly in the two limbs and the 
currents, joining at the top, pass down a central tube which con¬ 
tains the thermometer and substance, with a kind of whirlpool 
motion. For temperatures up to 75°, an ordinary 4-volt accumu¬ 
lator is sufficiently powerful, but for higher temperatures it is 
preferable to use the lighting current with a suitable resistance in 
the circuit. H. W. 

Binary Liquid Mixtures. Gerhard C. Schmidt (Z. physikaL 
Chem., 1922,101,286—^291).—An answer to the criticisms of Faust 
(this vol., ii, 423), Cassel (this vol., ii, 424), and Schulze (this voL, 
ii, 424) on the views expressed by the author in connexion with 
Dolezalek’s theory of binary liquid mixtures (this vol., ii, 119). 

J. F. S. 

Heat of Vaporisation and the Difierence, of the 

Specific Heats at the State of Saturation for Argon, Oxygen, 
Nitrogen, and Hydrogen. E. Mathias, C. A. Crommelin, and 
H. Kamerlingh Onnes {Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1395—1397; 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 256).—^A mathematical paper in which formulae are 
given for the four gases by means of which it is possible to calculate 
the latent heat and hence the reduced heat of vaporisation, and 
also the difference between the specific heats of the saturated 
vapour and the saturated liquid. W. G. 

The Vapour Pressure of Hydrogen and New Thermo- 
metric determinations in the Domain of Liquid Hydrogen. 

J. Palacios Martinez and H. Kamerlingh Onnes (Arch. Neer- 
land, 1922, [iii], 6, 31—39).—Cath and Onnes (A., 1918, ii, 218) 
could not explain the disagreement of their results for the vapour 
pressure of hydrogen in the neighbourhood of its boiling point 
with the values found by Keesom and Onnes. The former authors 
determined the temperatures directly by means of a helium thermo¬ 
meter, whilst the latter employed a platinum resistance thermo¬ 
meter, the values obtained being reduced to the hydrogen and 
helium thermometers by Onnes and Holst. The present authors 
redetermined these measurements between the absolute temperatures 
14*10° and 20*63°, particular attention being directed to the boiling 
pomt of hydrogen, an important point on the temperature scale. 
The boiling point was found to be 20*35°, a value agreeing with 
that found by Keesom and Onnes; for points immediately below 
the boiliug point the results agreed with those of Cath and Onnes. 
All the results are given in a table. The calibration of platinum 
thermometers is also described. W. T. 

The Distillation of Greatly Frothing Liquids. KlInhardt 
(Chern. Ztg., 1922, 46, 493).—^The difficulty in effecting the dis¬ 
tillation of foaming liquids, such as aqueous solutions of soap or 
saponins, can be easily overcome by passing a current of com¬ 
pressed gas (such as carbon dioxide) over the surface of the liquid. 
A suitable apparatus for the introduction of the gas is a tube termin¬ 
ating in a ball of 2 cm. diameter in which three series of holes about 
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1 mm. in diameter are blown. Distillations with steam can also 
be smoothly effected in this manner. H. W. 

Maintenance of the Adiabatic Condition in Calorimetry. 

Frederick Barry (J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 899—937; 
cf. A., 1920, ii, 734).—An extensive series of measurements is 
described, which were undertaken to establish a standard of accuracy 
for the calorimetry of slow processes. It is shown that to attain 
the accuracy defined by the loss or gain of 0’5 gram-calorie in ten 
hours, the following precautions are necessary and sufficient. A 
closed calorimetric system must be used which allows no measurable 
evaporation into the insulating air gaps, and these gaps must be 
dry. The outer environment must be thermostaticafly controlled, 
whenever there are conducting parts which pass directly from the 
calorimeter to the surrounding air, with a precision characteristic 
of the system employed. This is about ih-0'2® when encased 
mercury thermometers are used. It is always advisable to keep 
the environmental temperature close to the calorimetric within the 
characteristic range of negligible direct leakage; and it is necessary 
to connect for fluctuation beyond this range. For this control, a 
constant temperature chamber is essential. A convenient structure 
for this purpose is described. With the usual system of about 
1000 cal. heat capacity the air gaps should not be less than 
40 mm. wide and there is no advantage in larger gaps. With a 
40 mm. gap, when the temperature fluctuates within ±0*01® and 
the environment within 0*2® of the calorimetric temperature, the 
system is practically adiabatic within the error defined above, the 
total leakage being little more than three times that of a perfect 
vacuum gap. The leakage rate in such systems is the same in 
both directions and for heads below 0*1® is proportional to the 
head. Corrections for imperfect adiabaticity due to bath fluctuation 
may be made on this basis, since transmission lag has no measur¬ 
able effect on the leakage. A calorimeter based on the above- 
named conditions is described. With this calorimeter, the initial 
conditions are perfectly adiabatic; and the total calorimetric lag 
for the temperature changes characteristic of long-continued oper¬ 
ations is negligible. It is permissible and advantageous to stir the 
closed system reciprocally. In the system described, this may be 
done without significant loss of heat. The heat of stirring is de¬ 
veloped identically in different assemblages and at the same rate 
for any one speed, whether stirring is intermittent or continuous. 
It may vary at low speeds with the fourth and higher powers of 
the speed. The continuous stirring necessary to ensure mixture in 
chemically reacting systems is productive of negligible error; and 
similar stirring at low speeds throughout determinations is shown 
to be practicable, although in very protracted operations inter¬ 
mittent stirring is better. Strictly uniform speeds are necessary 
for long, continuous stirring, but not for intermittent stirring, nor 
for continuous stirring during mixture if the approximate rates of 
heat production under different speeds be known for the system 
wed. T^be open calorimeter is unavailable in protracted calori- 
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metry, since, even with an initially dry gap, ev^aporation leakage 
is inconstant as the result of uncontrollable variability in prior 
conditions. This is due in great part to the condensation of water 
vapour in the air gap on the walls of the calorimeter, which occurs 
on clean as well as on dirty surfaces, and is probably due to the 
simple adsorption of moisture, an effect which can be neither 
eliminated nor controlled even under approximately isothermal 
conditions. With change of temperature, its effects are greater 
and still more irregular, and in gaps saturated with water are 
complicated in the extreme. The close system is best for all tj^es 
of calorimetry; but in the adiabatic measurement of swift reactions 
the open calorimeter may be safely used, either with dry surfaces 
in an initially dry gap, or with invisibly wetted surfaces in a satur¬ 
ated gap which holds no water, provided always that correction 
for aggregate thermal disturbances due to evaporation leakage be 
made by interpolation from the results of observations taken before 
and after the reaction period. The initially dry gap, with which 
leakage is less and more nearly uniform, is preferable in such 
measurements; but correction for imperfect adiabaticity is safer 
with the saturated gap. Under all heads less than 1°, the total 
leakage from a closed calorimeter system in a dry gap shows slight 
divergence from Newton’s law, since the convection increases very 
slowly with increase in gap width, and varies as powers of the 
thermal head less than two except when the gap is unusually wide. 
Similar leakage from the open system is irregular, but yields itself 
to a rough analysis which gives some indication of the character of 
the thermal disturbances and the magnitude of the uncertainties 
characteristic of the merodiabatic measurements which have 
yielded the bulk of the present thermochemical data. J. F. S. 

Calorimetric Researches : (I) The Standardisation of a 
Calorimetric System ; Comparison of the Heats of Com¬ 
bustion of the Substances Used for Standardisation : Benzoic 
Acid and Naphthalene. P. E. Vbrkade, J. Coops, jun., and 
H. Hartman (Bee. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 241—277).—A discussion 
of previous Work on this subject and its bearing on the authors’ 
experiments. Standardisation of the apparatus was effected as 
the result of thirty-seven experiments in the combustion of benzoic 
acid and thirty-six in the combustion of naphthalene. A detailed 
description is given of the apparatus used, the method of carrying 
out the experiments and the corrections applied to the results. 
Adiabatic calorimetry was discarded in favour of the ordinary 
methods for various reasons; there is little difference in the results 
obtained by the two methods (cf. Dickinson, A., 1914, ii, 802, and 
Swientoslawski, A., 1921, ii, 679). The ratio between the values 
obtained for the two substances used agrees with that of Dickinson, 
the figure given by Swientoslawski (A., 1918, ii, 32) is criticised on 
both theoretical and practical grounds. In order to carry out an 
absolute standardisation of a calorimetric system, a standard 
substance should be chosen the heat of combustion of which is 
known with the greatest possible accuracy. The results obtained 
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by the authors show that benzoic acid should be preferred to 
naphthalene, as it gives more constant results, is easily obtained 
pure, and is practically non-hygroscopic. Naphthalene, on the 
other hand, does not undergo complete combustion in many experi¬ 
ments, and also loses weight by evaporation; figures are given in 
illustration of the latter objection. Other substances suggested 
for the purpose are not so easily obtained pure as is benzoic acid. 
The value finally recommended as the standard ratio of the heats of 
combustion of naphthalene and benzoic acid is r5203. H. J. E. 

Heat of Combustion of Lactic Acid. Otto Meyerhof (Bio- 
chem. Z,, 1922, 129, 594—604).—^The author has determined the 
heat of combustion of lactic acid (in dilute aqueous solution) from 
the heat of combustion of zinc lactate, the heat of dilution of lactic 
acid, the heat of neutralisation of zinc oxide and lactic acid, and 
the heat of solution of zinc lactate in water. The value found for 
1 gram of lactic acid is 3615 cal. . H. K. 

Heat of Solution of Zinc in Hydrochloric Acid. Theodore* 
W. Richards and Thorberghr Thorvaldson (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 1051—1060).—new apparatus is described, suit¬ 
able for dissolving substances in a comparatively small excess of 
liquid and providing a conveniently large heat capacity for the 
reception of the heat. With this apparatus the heat of the reaction 
2n+2(HCl,200H2O)=Zn0l2,400H2O+H2 was found to be 36-32 
Cal. (or 151-8 kilojoules) if the hydrogen is dry, and 36-07 Cal. 
(or 150-8 kilojoules) if the hydrogen is moist at 20°. The total 
energy change, U, of this reaction is therefore 36-90 Cal. (or 154-2 
kilojoules) at 20°. The heats of dilution of factors and products 
needed for the calculation of the above results were determined 
experimentally. The temperature-coeflScient of the heat of 
solution of zinc in concentrated hydrochloric acid is shown to be 
negative and of considerable magnitude; even with diluted acid 
it probably amounts to —30 cal. per degree. J. F. S. 

Heat of Solution of Cadmium in Hydrochloric Acid. 

Theodore W. Richards and Setsuro Tamaru (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 1060—1066).—^Using the apparatus previously 
described (cf. preceding abstract), the heat of the reaction Cd+ 
2(HCl,200H20)=CdCl2,400H20+(H2)« is found to be 17-23 Cal. 
(or 72-0 kilojoules) at 20° if the hy^ogen is dry, and 16-98 Cal. 
(or 71-0 kilojoules) if the hydrogen is moist at 20° and 760 mm. 
The total energy change, U, of the reaction is therefore 
17-81 Cal. (or 74-4 kilojoules) at 20°. The temperature-co- 
efficient of the heat of solution of cadmium in concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid is shown to be negative —71 cal. per degree, and probably 
with diluted acid it amounts to —30 cal. per degree. All the necessary 
factors used in the present calculation were determined experi¬ 
mentally. J. P. S. 

Heat of Transformation of Austenite into Martensite and 
of Martensite into Pearlite. Nobuo Yamada (Set. Bep. Tohoiu 
Imp. Vniv.^ 1922,10, 453—470).—The heat of dissolution of carbon 
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in iron and also the heat content of austenite and pearlite are 
determined in a series of carbon steels ranging from 0*38—1*74% 
carbon. The heat of dissolution of carbon in iron is shown to 
be a linear function of the carbon content of the steel and amounts 
to 1130 cal. per gram of carbon. By combining the results obtained 
with those of Meuthen (of. A., 1913, ii, 385) for the total heat of 
transformation, the heat of allotropic transformation of austenite 
to martensite is calculated. It is a linear function of the carbon 
content and has a maximum value of 5*6 cal. per gram for eutectic 
steel. For a carbon content of 0*38% carbon, the value is 2*4 cal. 
and for 1*74% carbon 4 8 cal. Martensite has a definite heat content 
corresponding with the quantity of dissolved carbon, a definite 
crystalline form stable at ordinary temperatures, characteristic 
physical properties as compared with austenite or pearlite, and 
must therefore be considered as an independent phase. It is 
shown that troostite, sorbite, and pearlite have the same specific 
heats within the limits of expeiimental error. It is confirmed that 
the transformation of austenite into pearlite involves the inter¬ 
mediate production of martensite. J. B. F. 

Some Remarkable Properties of Gases. Friedrich 
W lCHTER (Z. aTiorg, Chem., 1922, 121, 225—239).—A theoretical 
paper which derives from Naumann's formula the lowest value 
for the molecular weight of gases to enable them to remain in the 
atmosphere of a planet. Hydrogen can exist in our atmosphere, 
but not in the atmosphere of the moon. In the atmosphere of 
the sun, a gas with a molecular weight 1/1864 can remain. The 
author identifies these imponderable molecules with the light ether, 
which he thus regards as a very light gas susceptible to the Lorenz 
contraction. He concludes from the above that the apparent 
mass of electrons as found by Kaufmann and Bucherer is merely 
a proof of the Lorenz contraction in the ether; thus the idea of 
apparent mass in the interior of the atom is not justified. Instead 
of the idea of p-particles or atoms of electricity, the author suggests 
the atoms of the lightest ponderable gas of invariable mass, and 
on this hypothesis finds that the enormous velocities in the inner 
atom such as Bohr calculated for the Rutherford atom are unneces¬ 
sary. These results are also applied to the radioactive atoms. An 
earlier paper dealt with the astronomical implications, such as the 
Michelson’s experiment, the abnormal motion of mercury, and the 
displacement of spectral lines {Astron. Z., 1921, 4, 62). W. T. 

Specific Characters of Hydrolytic Decomposition. S. T. J. 

Tromp {Rec, trav, chim., 1922, 41, 278—295; cf. Schoorl, A., 
1920, i, 531).—^A study of the specific volume occupied by the 
molecule of water which is fixed in various reactions. An examin¬ 
ation of esters, cyanides, carbylamines, nitro-compounds, anhydrides, 
ethers, oximes, amides, and acetals shows that the volume of the 
water taken up varies little in one tyi)e of reaction, but consider¬ 
ably from one type to another. This method of investigation 
shows that neither cyanides nor carbylamines should be regarded 
as asters of hydrocyanic acid and also provides a means of dis- 
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tinguishing between nitrites and nitro-compounds, also between 
cyanides and carbylamines. The values obtained for anisole and 
phenetole show that these substances are esters of phenol rather 
than ethers, and the view of saccharose as an ether is corroborated. 
Comparison of the specific refraction of fixed water with that of 
water as such gives no such trustworthy data as the discrepancies 
are considerable and numerous. H. J. E. 

Thin Films of Binary Mixtures (Glycerides) . (Mlle ) Paule 
Collet (J. Phya, Radium^ 1922, [vi], 3, 128—132).—Mixtures of 
various glycerides in benzene solution are applied to the surface 
of water and determinations made of the surface covered. No 
additive relationships were found for binary mixtures, the curves 
always showing either maxima or minima. These maxima and 
minima appear to correspond with changes of physical state and 
with a simple ratio cf the number of molecules of the two con¬ 
stituents. On the assumptions that all the molecules are associated 
at the maximum and minimum value of the area covered and 
that the free molecules of the glycerides cannot exist side by side, 
it is possible to derive theoretical curves which are in good agreement 
with the experimental results. W. E. G. 

Examination of the Compression Equation of Liquids by 
means of the Data of Amagat and Bridgman. H. Caul (Z. 
pipysikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 238—268).—The compression equation 
put forward by Wohl (this voL, ii, 117) which has the form 
l+(P“-l>o)/(^+Po) J k=^hr—c has been tested by means 

of Amagat and Bridgman's isothermals for twelve liquids. In 
the expression, K is a pressure quantity for the internal pressure 
of liquids and a a constant, which expresses the influence of efifferent 
initial resistances and the distances of molecules and atoms in the 
liquid. Every normal liquid has a constant a value over the whole 
temperature range 0—80°, and the K value in the limit is sufficient 
in the case of normal liquids for rising temperature in the above 
equation. Water exhibits here the known anomaly in its volume 
change up to pressures of 2500 kg./cm.^ At 50°, it shows first 
a regular behaviour with increasing temperature. The constant 
a is constant over the whole range of temperature, but the K values 
cannot, as is to be expected from the foregoing, be brought into a 
linear equation, since from 50° downwards K decreases with in¬ 
creasing temperature. Similar anomalies are shown by ethyl 
alcohol for lower pressures, according to Amagat’s data for 1—1000 
atmos., a is not constant over the temperature range 0—180°, 
and K does not decrease so regularly with increasing temperature, 
as is shown to be the case for all normal liquids. The agreement 
between the v value calculated by the above equations and those 
from Amagat’s isothermals is excellent. A mean divergence of 
0— 2 units is found in the last place of decimals, the error of 
experiment being 6 units. Larger divergences have been shown from 
a series of differences to be due to experimental errors. In the case 
of Bridgman's results for higher pressures, the agreement has a 
mean divergence of 0*5%. A reduced form of the equation, in 
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which the pressure values are expressed as fractions of Pki 
been obtained. By inserting J2^/Pi=6T/pi.~-c/p;fe===l/P(T--y) the 
equation (Vo”"^)/^o=“ obtained, 

and on placing Pq= 0 in this the simplified form {Vq—v)Ivq= 
alog^[l + P7r/(T-~7)] results. A table containing the values of 
a, p, and y and the critical data of the substances examined is 
included in the paper. J. F. S. 

Negative Viscosity. Adolph I. Rabinovich (J. Amer, Chem, 
8oc,y 1922, 44, 954—964).—The term negative viscosity is applied 
to the viscosity of solutions which have lower viscosities than the 
solvents. With the object of explaining negative viscosity, the 
author discusses a large number of factors which may determine 
the viscosity of solutions. The factors considered are, (a) viscosity 
of the solvent, (6) viscosity of the solute, (c) solvation, (d) formation 
of complex ions and molecules, (e) the electric fields of the ions, 
(/) depolymerisation of associated solvents, (g) electrostriction, 
and (A) depolymerisation of the solute. J. F. S. 

Significance of Surface Tension Phenomena for the Dairy 
Practice. Otto Rahn {Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 341—346).—The 
author has studied the formation of the foam which accompanies 
the pouring of skim milk from the cream separator. It is shown 
that foaming is due to a reduction of the surface tension caused 
by the accumulation in the surface of an albuminous substance 
which passes into the walls of the foam. These walls are shown 
to contain a solid substance, and the drying of such material is 
shown to be similar to the drying of many albuminous substances 
inasmuch as it is irreversible. It is probable that this solid 
albuminoid is the main constituent of the skin which forms on the 
surface of milk which has been heated at 60® or above. On the 
basis of the foregoing, the formation of whipped cream is explained 
as follows : on whipping cream a network of foam is produced, 
which is stiffened by the solidified fat so that it does not fall like 
the foam but retains its form. A microscopic examination of 
whipped cream shows that it consists of a solid structure of albumin 
penetrated by layers of solid fat which has the same form as the 
foam. On warming whipped cream above the melting point of 
the fat, the structure collapses, but remains somewhat frothy 
because the albumin cannot melt. Butter formation is explained 
as follows : The cream contains much of the foam producing 
albumin; this surrounds the particles of fat. On churning, a large 
volume of air is entrapped by the cream, so that the surface is very 
much enlarged. The albumin passes into the walls of the foam 
and takes the fat with it, so that a foam rich in fat stands above a 
liquid poor in fat (buttermilk). The fat particles lie very close 
together in the foam w^alls and are compressed by the surface 
pressure to form conglomerates of fat particles. This causes the 
albumin in the walls to solidify and further churning breaks up 
the foam and mixes the fat conglomerates with the solid albumin 
to form lumps of butter. It is shown that butter may be formed at 
34®, but not at 39®. J. F. S. 
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Theory of Adsorption Processes. M. Polanyi (Z. Elektro- 
chem., 1922, 28, 110—111).—criticism of Eucken’s paper (this 
voL, u, 262) on the theory of adsorption processes. J. F. S. 

The Adsorption Problem. Sorption of Vapours by Char¬ 
coal. Bbob Gustaveb (KolL Chem. Beihefte, 1922, 15, 185— 
338).—The sorption isotherms for water, alcohol, and acetic acid 
vapours have been determined at 20°, 26°, 30°, and 35° with animal 
charcoal as adsorbent. These show that sorption is not a single 
process. The isotherms, which over the first portion are straight 
lines (water) or concave to the pressure axis (alcohol and acetic 
acid), show a well-defined inflexion at the point 0. At this point 
the curve rises steeply and becomes convex to the pressure axis 
(water), or turns, and forms a wedge-shaped peak pointed outwards 
with respect to the pressure axis (alcohol and acetic acid). In the 
experiments, the vapours were added to the charcoal in small 
portions and the sorption equilibria were reached in all cases from 
both sides. The first part of the curves before the point 0 is 
reached represents a reversible process, since the points obtained 
by both methods lie on the same curve, whilst the equilibria points 
above the point 0 lie on parallel curves. Equilibrium is set up 
much more rapidly from below than from above. The experi¬ 
mental results are explained in much the same way as the sorption 
by gels. The sorption occurs first through adsorption and then 
from the point 0 mainly through condensation of liquid in the 
pores of the charcoal. The hysteresis observed is explained by 
the varying curvature of the meniscus during sorption and desorp¬ 
tion. This depends on the fact that during sorption the walls of 
the charcoal pores are only slowly wetted, which in its turn is 
probably due to the presence of air. When the equilibrium is 
established from the under side, desorption, a rapid evaporation 
of the vapour from the charcoal, occurs, whereby the meniscus 
in the capillaries take on a greater curvature than previously and 
the equilibrium is rapidly stable. Sorption takes place slowly, 
because the radius of curvature of the meniscus decreases unin¬ 
terruptedly while the walls are moist. Thereby a fresh condensation 
of vapour takes place and the establishment of equilibrium is 
delayed. The taking up of each portion of vapour added occurs 
at &st by means of adsorption, and the adsorption equilibrium is 
established in about thirty seconds. Only in the case of charcoal 
which had been exhausted immediately before the experiment 
could the adsorption equilibrium be recognised. For this process 
the formula k=l/tp^ ,[logpl(p—p^)—logpJ(pQ—p^)] is repre¬ 
sentative. The structure of charcoal has been discussed, and the 
radii of the capillaries have been calculated by means of the Trouton 
and Andersson formula. The taking up of alcohol and acetic 
acid vapour at 20° occurs in such a way that only capillaries of the 
same diameter are active. Approximately 75% of the total 
quantity is taken up at very low pressures, that is by capillaries 
of very small radius of the order r< 6-2x10"® cm., which indicates 
^i^hat charcoal is possessed of an exceedingly fine structure. The 
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course of the taking up of water differs from that of the two other 
liquids inasmuch as the calculated radii are partly much greater 
and that the maximum volume is smaller. These two circumstances 
are explained by the smaller power of water to wet the charcoal and 
by the slow penetration of liquid into the pores of the charcoal. 
The surface of the charcoal has been approximated from the 
experimentally determined volume of the empty space of the 
charcoal and the calculated radii of the capillaries in which condens¬ 
ation occurs. The free surface of the capillaries of radius r > 6 x KT® 
cm. is about 600 sq. metres per gram of charcoal and the total 
area of all capillary walls >3000 sq. metres. Trouton’s sorption 
rule is shown to be incorrect and in its place it is shown that the 
volume taken up, and not the mass, of a given liquid is independent 
of the temperature and only a function of the pressure. 

J. F. S. 

More General Theory of the Adsorption of Solutions. 

Wolfgang Ostwald and Ramon de Izaguirre {Kolloid Z.^ 1922, 
30, 279—306).—A theoretical paper in which a large number of 
types of adsorption curves and formulae have been collected and 
criticised. The view is expressed that every adsorption is at first 
a process of “ unmixing,’’ whereby a most concentrated solution, 
the absorbed solution, forms on the surface of the adsorbent whilst 
the equilibrium solution remains behind. Solutions of substances 
are adsorbed and not the “ dry ” dissolved substances. In 
opposition to the previously held views, the author postulates that 
the adsorption of the solvent, along with the dissolved substance, 
is an integral and equally important process in every adsorption 
from solutions. The assumption is made that the adsorption of 
the dissolved substances, without reference to the simultaneously 
adsorbed solvent, increases asymptotically up to the highest con¬ 
centration in accordance with Boedecker’s logarithmic formula. 
It is shown that this formula is not in keeping with the difference 
in concentration before and after adsorption, except in the case 
of very dilute solutions. Since the actual amount of adsorbed 
substance continuously increases, the difference in concentration 
(Cq— c) must show a maximum and at the highest concentrations 
approach the zero value. It is shown that the whole of the adsorp¬ 
tion curves may be constructed on the basis of the three assump¬ 
tions made above and the simultaneous adsorption of the solvent. 
A number of formulae are developed which give a quantitative 
relationship between adsorption and concentration on the basis 
of the above assumptions. The most important of these are : 
(1) N/ni(cQ—c)—kc^{l00-'C) for the case where the adsorption 
of the solvent may be neglected; (2) N/m{CQ—c)=kc^(l00—c)—' 
Z(100—c)«. c for cases where the solvent is adsorbed directly by the 
adsorbent; (3) iV'/m(cQ—c)=A;c’^[100—c(l+5(100—c)^)] for cases in 
which the solvent of the adsorbed solution is brought into the 
surface layer by the solvation of the dissolved substance; (4) 
Nlm{cQ —c)=fej”[100—c(l+5(100—c)^)]—Z(100—c)®^. c for Incases in 
winch the adsorption of the solvent takes place by both method 
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provided for in equations 2 and 3. In these equations N is the 
weight of solution in grams at the commencement, m the weight 
of adsorbent, Cq the initial percentage composition of the solution, 
c the equilibrium percentage concentration of the solution, ifc, I, 
n, a, p are constants. A graphic method for evaluation of the 
constfii^nts is described. The second equation has been tested by 
means of the measurements of Schmidt-Walter for the adsorption 
of acetic acid and water by charcoal (A., 1914, ii, 542) and Gustaf¬ 
son’s measurements of the adsorption of phenol and alcohol by 
charcoal (A., 1915, ii, 824) and a remarkably good agreement 
between the calculated and experimental values found. 

J. F. S. 

Relationship of Dolezalek’s Theory of Solutions to that of 
Planck. H. Cassel (Z, physikal. Chem,, 1922, 101, 235—^237).— 
In earlier papers, Wagner (A., 1920, ii, 596) has shown that 
Dolezalek’s theory of solutions is a special case of Planck’s theory 
of concentrated liquid mixtures, which is of no special importance. 
The present author shows mathematically that Wagner’s con¬ 
clusions are based on an error. J. F. S. 

Solubility. IV. Principle of the Specific Interaction of 
Ions. J. N. BrOnstbd (J. Amer, Chem. 8oc., 1922, 44, 877— 
898; cf. A., 1920, ii, 536; this vol., ii, 199).—It is shown that the 
activity coefficient of an ion may be determined by two factors, 
one of which is due to the salting-out efiEect of the salt solution 
serving as solvent and the other to electrical interaction between 
this ion and the ions of the solvent. Ions are uniformly influenced 
by ions of their own sign; their activity coefficients depend, there¬ 
fore, only on the action of ions of the opposite sign and the salting- 
out effect of the solvent. The salting-out effect of a salt solution 
can be represented as a product of the salting-out effects of the 
separate ions. A number of relationships are derived for the 
solubility of salts at constant concentration of solvent solution 
and methods for determining the ratios of salting-out coefficients, 
coefficients of interaction, and activity coefficients. Thermo- 
djmamic relationships between activity coefficients and osmotic 
coefficients in solutions of constant total concentration and a 
relationship between solubility and freezing point are derived. 
The above theoretical conclusions and relationships are experi¬ 
mentally verified by solubility determinations in solutions of highly 
complex salts. A method of determining liquid junction potentials, 
on the basis of the present considerations, is put forward. In the 
case O-lJ^/KNOolO-lMNaNOo, a small concentration of silver nitrate 
is added and the E.M.F, of the ceU Ag|KN08(0-lif)AgN08(0-001if)l| 
AgN08(0-001Jf)NaN03(0*lJif)[Ag measured. The EM,F. is given 
by 7ri= JRjT loge jAg(lSraN08)//Ag(HN02)+ wrf, where is the junction 
potential and / is the activity coefficient of the Ag in the solution 
named. Also log^ r(jsra/K)+7rd where r(Na/K) is the ratio of 

the salting-out coefficients oi the sodium and potassium ions. 
This ratio can be determined from solubility measurements and 
consequently ira Giay be calculated. J. F. S. 
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Hydration of Electrolytes. S. Aschkenasi (Z. EleUroehem., 
1922, 28, 106—110).—theoretical paper in which the deviations 
of osmotic quantities of moderately and very dilute solutions have 
been collected together with the inflexion points of the experi¬ 
mental series. The Bom-Fajans’s polarisation-hydration hjrpo- 
thesis is discussed, and it is shown that the forces assumed in this 
hypothesis would produce a greater effect on the vapour pressure 
than is observed experimentally. In Fajans’s method of calculating 
the heat of hydration, the influence of the dielectric constant on the 
work of dissociation is not taken into account. The author presents 
a chemical mechanism for hydration in salt solutions on the assump- 
tion that the associated liquid molecules of water are modified in 
the process. On the basis of this view, the author attempts to 
overcome the objections which have been offered to a step-wise 
hydration. J. F. S. 

Calculation of the Osmotic and Activity Functions in 
Solutions of Uni-univalent Salts. J. N. Bronsted (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc,^ 1922, 44, 938—948).—A theoretical paper in which 
from the point of view that the individualities of salt solutions 
have an origin similar to that of the individual salting out effect 
in the case of non-electrolytes, equations are deduced to govern 
the osmotic and activity functions of uni-univalent salts in pure 
and mixed solutions. These equations have been tested by means 
of the most accurate experimental results, which include measure¬ 
ments of depression of the freezing point, solubility, and electro¬ 
motive force. Ratios of activity coefficients have been calculated 
on the basis of these equations in conjunction with the principle 
of the specific interaction of ions. J. F. S. 

The Mutual Solubility of Liquids at High Pressures. Jean 
Timmermans {Arch, Neerland, 1922, [iii], 6, 147—151).—This work 
completes the previous researches of Kohnstamm and Timmermans 
(A., 1913, ii, 481). The apparatus employed is described in the 
previous communication. 

A. —System water-^ec.-butyl alcohol. The curve obtained for 
this system under high pressures is analogous to that of methyl 
ethyl ketone. With increasing pressure, the lower critical solution 
temperature (normally below the freezing point, —8*45°) is raised 
and the higher critical temperature, 113*8°, is lowered. Under a 
pressure of 830 kilos, they meet at about 65°, so that at these high 
pressures the liquids are miscible in all proportions. The values of 
dtjdp for both critical values are given. As demanded by theory, 
dtjdp for the freezing point of water was found to be less than for 
alcoholic solutions. The alcohol employed had a boiling point 
99*50° ±001. £^;=0*82263 ±0*00002. 

B. —System water-^sobutyric acid (b. p. 154*35°, f. .p. —47*0°, 
^4=0*96819). The three-phase system crystallises at —3*0° at 
ordinary pressures. The critical solution temperature decreases 
more rapidly than the temperature of crystallisation as the pressure 
is increased so that the three-phase region soon disappears below the 
curve of solidification. By extrapolation, this was found to occur 
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at —8*2° under a pressure of 625 kilos, dtjdp was found to have 
a fairly constant value of 0*054. 

(7.—System water-phenol, dtjdp was found to be very small, 
but increases with the pressure 0*0036 to 0*0055. 

D.—System cycZohexane-methyl alcohol, dtjdp has a fairly large 
value, but decreases with increasing pressure 0*0314 to 0*0191. 

W. T. 

A New Method of using X-Rays in Crystal Analysis, 

Geobge L. Clark and William Duane (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 
1922, 8, 90—96).—Certain alterations in the procedure of X-ray 
analysis is described. X-Rays belonging to the continuous 
spectrum are used instead of the line spectrum usually 
employed. For this purpose, the ordinary X-ray tube with 
a tungsten target is very convenient. The method has the 
advantage of flexibility, for short penetrating X-rays may be 
utilised, and with these it is possible to investigate crystals of 
high absorbing power. The method is suitable for both powders 
and large crystals. The values obtained for the distances between 
the planes of atoms are independent of the constants of any other 
crystal. The new methods of measurement are applied to the 
crystal structure of potassium iodide. One of the “ peaks ’’ 
obtained corresponds with the characteristic line spectrum of iodine. 

W. E. G. 

Isomorphism and Ionic Structure. Hans Georg Grimm 
(Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 75—81).—A theoretical paper in which 
author discusses the connexion between ionic structure and iso- 
,morphism. It is shown that ions built on the argon type differ 
considerably in size from those built on the neon type, whilst 
those of the krypton type are only little larger than those of the 
argon structure, and those built on the xenon type differ from 
those of the krypton type by intermediate amounts. Thus the 
expression >rKr—represents the differences 

of the ionic radii. The characteristic gradation, of the lattice 
distances of similarly constructed compounds, in which the variable 
ions have the same number of exterior electrons, is conditioned by 
the gradation of the atomic radii. This is shown by the fact that 
the lattice distances of binary compounds is approximately given 
by the linear equation r=aa+pfc, in which a and k are the radii 
of the anion and kation respectively and a and /? numerical con¬ 
stants. The relationship between isomorphism and ionic structure 
is shown by means of a table. It is shown that miscibility between 
ions with the neon and helium structure is unknown, although 
aluminium hydroxide and boric acid show a slight tendency. In 
the case of ions of the neon and argon structure, no crystallo- 
chemical relationship exists between O'' and S", but F',Cr, Na* 
and K' exhibit miscibility in the case of large molecules and at 
high temperature, that is, under conditions where the influence 
of the difference in the radii is overcome. Complete miscibility is 
found between the ions of the argon and krypton type on accoimt 
of the small difference between the atomic radii. Ions of the 
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krypton and xenon configuration also show close crystallo-chemical 
relationships, but the somewhat greater difference between the 
radii is expressed in the limited miscibility of potassium bromide 
and iodide. The ions of the argon and xenon structures form the 
end members of the well-known isomorphous series, but here also 
the difference in the ionic radii is shown in the existence of a large 
gap in the mixture series of potassium chloride and iodide. In 
general, the isomorphic relationships are determined by the char¬ 
acteristic gradation of the ionic radii in the case of similarly 
constituted ions. J. F. S. 

Fundamental Principles of Colloidal Chemistry. I. 
Electrical Charge of the Particles and New Conceptions of 
Micellae. Richard Zsigmondy (Z. physikaL Chem., 1922, 101, 
292—322; cf. this vol., ii, 129). —A theoretical paper in which it 
is shown that the conception expressed by the term micella has 
been entirely adopted in the various branches of colloidal chemistry. 
After considering a number of widely differing colloidal systems it 
is shown that the term micella has been applied to a series of different 
structures, which the author proceeds to characterise more exactly. 
Whilst the micellae of Nageli are crystalline individual particles, 
the term is employed by others for particles of very different con¬ 
stitution. It is pointed out that in most modern colloidal research 
the electrical charge has become the important factor, whilst the 
study of the particles themselves has been neglected. It is known 
that colloidal particles can be either crystalline primary particles 
(colloidal gold, vanadium pentoxide), secondary particles partly 
fiUed with liquid (stamiic acid, purple of Cassius), or aggregates of 
molecules and ions of little stability combined with condensation* 
nuclei (soap solutions). Both the primary particles and the 
secondary particles, depending on the electric charge can exhibit 
a considerable stability, and then they behave as multivalent ions 
of substances of very large molecular weight. J. F. S. 

Energy Principle of the Coagulation of Colloids, particularly 
of the Thermo-kinetic Mechanism. Robert Fricke (Z. 
physikaL Chem., 1922, 101, 185—192). —^A theoretical paper in 
which the heat change of some ideal coagulation processes of 
hydrosols and gas-dispersoids has been calculated on the basis of the 
thermo-kinetic shadow theory (A., 1920, ii, 740; 1921, ii, 387). The 
small heat changes obtained were compared with those calculated 
from the osmotic work and the work of lattice separation. All 
values are found to be of small dimensions. A short discussion of 
the different interdependent heat effects accompanying coagulation 
is entered on, and it is shown that the electrostatic discharge work 
must furnish a large portion of the heat of coagulation. The 
coagulation of discharged colloids in the case of hydrosols is mainly 
brought about by intermolecular forces (lattice forces) in the sense 
applied by Zsigmondy, and to a lesser degree by thermokinetic 
shadow action. In the case of gas-disperse systems the latter 
cause assumes an Importance which may not be neglected in con¬ 
sidering the actual precipitation. J. F. S. 
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Physico-chemical Investigation of Colloidal Sulphur. G. 

Bossi {KoUoid Z., 1922, 30, 228—230).—In a previous com¬ 
munication (A., 1912, ii, 1037) it was shown that the electrical 
conductivity of a solution of colloidal sulphur containing sulphuric 
acid and sodium sulphate is lower than that of a similar solution 
containing no colloidal sulphur. It is now shown that the freezing 
point of a solution of the same kind as the above is lower after the 
colloidal sulphur has been removed than when the colloid is present. 
Further, if a colloidal sulphur solution containing sulphuric acid 
and sodium sulphate is dialysed to remove the electrolytes and 
the same amount of electrolytes added to the dialysed solution, then 
the electrical conductivity has the same higher value of the solution 
from which the colloid has been removed. It is thus shown that 
the action of the colloidal sulphur extends to sulphuric acid and 
sodium sulphate even when these are present in quantities larger 
than those required to stabilise the sol, provided that the excess 
of these substances was present when the colloid was formed. 
Further quantities of these substances added after the formation 
of the colloid are not affected by the colloid. It is therefore assumed 
that crystalloids, in the form of sulphuric acid and sodium sulphate, 
undergo a change in their physical nature in the presence of colloids, 
which is shown by a reduction in the electrical conductivity and 
the osomotic pressure. J. F. S. 

*Cell for the Observation of Colloidal Solutions for Use 
with Substage Ultra-Condensers. Fred Fairbrothbb (J. 
Amer, Ghem. Soc.y 1922, 44, 1071—1072).—cell is described for 
use in quantitative work on colloids with substage ultra-con¬ 
densers. The apparatus eliminates the necessity of readjusting the 
optical arrangement every time a fresh portion of the colloidal 
solution has to be examined, as is the case with Burton’s method 
of using a hemacytometer slide (“ Physical Properties of Colloidal 
Solutions,” 1921, p. 124). The apparatus consists principally of 
a circular brass block which has a circular hole in the centre and 
is bored at two diametrically opposite points to receive two copper 
tubes 2 mm. diameter. The holes are made so that they pass from 
the edge of the brass ring to the base. The bottom of the block, 
which is ground perfectly flat, is carefully cemented to a cover- 
glass and two holes are bored through the latter to meet the two 
holes in the base. The arrangement has the advantage of a 
reinforced cover-glass, and as both surfaces of cover-glass and 
slide are flat it is not necessary to cement the two together. The 
apparatus is held in position on the slide while being fixed in 
position by plasticine. To the copper tubes are fixed a delivery 
funnel and clip and an exit tube. J. F. S. 

Protective Colloids. XII. Gelatin as a Protective Colloid. 
I. Colloidal Silver. A. Gutbier, J. Huber, and A. Zweigle 
(Kolloid Z., 1922, 30, 306—313; cf. A., 1921, ii, 312).—The effect 
of chloroform, toluene, acetone-chloroform, and ethyl acetate in 
small quantities on solutions of gelatin has been investigated and 
it is shown that all four substances act as excellent preservatives 
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for gelatin solutions. In the case of chloroform (10 c.c. per litre of 
solution), the solutions are stable, and only after weeks does a 
small quantity of a white precipitate separate; with toluene, a 
slight turbidity appears in a 5% gelatin solution after two weeks, 
but with more dilute solutions no turbidity is observed. The 
addition of 1 % acetone-chloroform increases the stability of gelatin 
solutions, whilst with 0*5% of ethyl acetate a turbidity appears in 
two days; this turbidity speedily redissolves and the solution then 
remains unchanged for forty-two days. The efficiency of gelatin 
as a protective colloid for colloidal silver has been investigated, and 
it is shown that colloidal silver obtained by reduction with hydrazine 
may be protected with a small concentration of gelatin and the 
stability increased, but an excess of gelatin exerts a disturbing 
influence on the stability. The most stable and at the same time 
the most concentrated silver sol is prepared by reducing 10 parts 
of OT.A/'-silver nitrate in 30 parts of 0*42% gelatin with hydrazine 
and immediately dialysing for six hours. This sol is reddish- 
brown by transmitted light and olive by reflected light; after 
dialysing for ten days a preparation was obtained which contained 
40*45% of silver and was stable for three-quarters of a year. When 
the colloidal silver was produced by means of sodium h 3 q)osulphite, 
sols were obtained which were much less stable than those reduced 
by hydrazine. The effect of electrolytes on protected silver sols 
was investigated and it is shown that chlorides (hydrogen, sodium, 
magnesium, and barium) effect a rapid precipitation of the colloid; 
iV’-sulphuric acid produces a precipitation which is not complete 
in five days, sodium thiosulphate brings about a slow sedimentation, 
whilst sodium hydroxide and sodium carbonate in i\r-solutions are 
without coagulating action. J. F. S. 

Dependence of the Base Equilibrium in Permutite on the 
Concentration of the Surrounding Solution. A. Guntheb- 
ScHULZE (Z. Elektrochem.y 1922, 28, 85—89).—The author has 
investigated the equilibrium in solutions of two salts of varying 
concentrations when shaken with permutite containing the same 
kations as the solution, with the object of ascertaining the con¬ 
centration of the solution which is in equilibrium with the per¬ 
mutite. The experiments were carried out at 22° with 50% silver 
and 50% ammonium, 33*33% copper and 66*67% ammonium, and 
4% lanthanum and 96% ammonium permutites, and the solutions 
contained the respective salts as nitrates. The results show that in 
a certain measure the demands of the law of mass action are fulfilled, 
but until the ionic concentration can be definitely determined it 
cannot be proved that the equilibrium is always set up in keeping 
with this law. J. F. S. 

The System fsoButyl Alcohol-Water. A. Michels {Arch. 
Neerlandy 1922, [iii], 6,127—146).—^The isobutyl alcohol was specially 
purified, b. p. = 107*47°, ^4 =0*8197. The higher critical solution 
temperature was found to be 132*8° and the pressure 332*5 cm. 
of mercury, the critical concentration being 37% alcohol. Crystal- 
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lisation of the mixture prevented the realisation of the lower critical 
temperature, dtjdp for the critical temperature was found to be 
less than 0*01. The solubility of the alcohol in water was found to 
have a minimum value at 58° with a composition corresponding 
with 7% alcohol. The influence of impurities on the temperature 
of separation into two layers was very marked; 1% of ethyl alcohol 
lowered it by 50°, other impurities raised the temperature. Measure¬ 
ments were also carried out of the vapour pressure of the system; 
these are given in tables for t-—x and p—x; the latter shows a 
maximum but the composition corresponding with it could not be 
definitely fixed; it lies in the three-phase region. Further experi¬ 
ments are being carried out. W. T. 

Influence of the Time Factor on the Interpenetration of 
Solids by Chemical Reaction. H. Weiss and P. Henry 
(Compt, rend., 1922, 174, 1421—1423; cf. this vol., ii, 207).—^The 
time necessary for a given increase in the zone of interpenetration 
may be divided into two parts, namely, that required for the 
chemical reaction once the molecules of the two metals, in this 
case silver and antimony or copper and antimony, are in contact, 
and the time necessary for the molecules to traverse the layer 
already formed. The experiments tend to show that the duration 
of the chemical reaction is negligible as compared with the time 
required for the molecules to traverse the layer formed. The 
experimental points at each temperature fall on two distinct curves 
which are closely connected with the intensity of the blows of the 
hammer used to establish contact between the two metals. 

W. G. 

The Rate of Evolution of Carbon Dioxide from Solution 
in Presence of Colloids. Alexander Findlay and Owen 
Rhys Howell (T., 1921, 121, 1046—1052). 

The Influence of Solvents on the Velocity of Formation of 
Quaternary Ammonium Salts. James Alexander Hawkins 
(T., 1922, 121, 1170—1176). 

The Velocity of Absorption of Carbon Dioxide by Alkaline 
Solutions. Paul Riou (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1463—1466).— 
Velocity curves have been plotted for the absorption of carbon 
dioxide by solutions of potassium carbonate under different con¬ 
ditions of concentration and temperature and with or without the 
presence of potassium hydrogen carbonate or potassium chloride. 
With potassium carbonate alone the velocity of absorption at first 
increases with the concentration very rapidly to a maximum and 
then slowly diminishes. The presence of potassium hydrogen 
carbonate causes a very marked diminution in the velocity of 
absorption, but the effect of potassium chloride is less marked. 
In every case, rise in temperature is accompanied by an increase 
in the velocity of absorption. Other factors being equal, the 
velocity of absorption is practically proportional to the concen¬ 
tration of the carbon dioxide in the air mixture. W. G. 
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Acceleration of the Solubility of Metals in Acids by 
Reducible Compounds. H. J. Prins (Proc, K, Akad, Wetenach, 
Amsterdam, 1922, 23, 1449—1454).—^Tho velocity of solution of a 
metal in an acid is enhanced by the presence of a reducible substance 
(of. A., 1918, ii, 13). Nitrobenzene and benzaldehyde accelerate 
the rate of solution of iron, zinc, lead, tin, copper, nickel, aluminium, 
and silver in a large number of acids. In the presence of nitro¬ 
benzene, the rate of solution is increased up to 1000 times. The 
increase in the attack on the metal is accompanied frequently by 
an increased evolution of hydrogen. Benzaldehyde is selective in 
its action. Benzophenone retards the rate of solution of the metal 
and the rate of generation of hydrogen from zinc and an acid. 
Co-action has been realised in a system of four components—a 
metal, a salt of hydrochloric acid, a feeble acid (acetic acid), and 
nitrobenzene. W. E. G. 

Landolt’s Reaction. Anton Skbabal (Z. Elektrochem., 
1922, 28, 224—^244).—The Landolt reaction which takes place in 
solutions of sulphurous acid and excess of iodic acid has been 
investigated. This reaction takes place according to the equations 
(1) I03'+3S03"=r+3S0/', (2) I03'+6H-+5r=3l2+3H20, 

(3) 3 l 2 + 3 S 03 "+ 3 H 20 = 6 I'+ 6 H*+ 3 S 04 . Of the three partial 
reactions, 1 and 2 take place slowly with respect to 3 and determine 
the time of the reaction. Because the rapid reaction 3 follows the 
slow reaction 2 the sum of the equations of these reactions give 
equation 1 and consequently until the change of colour occurs 
equation 1 represents the total reaction. If reaction 2 is made 
more rapid than 1 by adding iodide to the mixture, then the whole 
of the sulphite will be oxidised according to 2 and 3 and reaction 2 
alone wiU determine the time of the reaction. According to the 
measurements of Dushman (A., 1921, ii, 315), the expression 

d[I 03 ']/(ft=iL 2 [I 03 '][I'] 2 [H *]2 represents this reaction. At the 
point of change, the whole of the sulphite has been oxidised, and 
therefore the initial concentration of this substance is a measure 
of the time required by reaction 2 to occur. If all the variable 
concentrations are chosen large with respect to the sulphite 
concentration, then reaction 2 takes place with constant 
velocity and the time of the reaction must be proportional to 
[S 03 "]/[I 03 ']. [I']^. [H'p. This simple relationship has been experi¬ 
mentally verified. In this form, the Landolt reaction is particularly 
suited as a lecture experiment for demonstration of reaction velocity. 
The time law —d[I 03 ']/d<=JE'JI 03 ']. [SOs"]. [H*] is deduced for 
both reactions 1 and 2 indiviaualiy. The constants and iTg 
have been evaluated and tested over a wide range of concentration 
and shown to be in keeping with Bushman’s experimental results 
{loc, cit.). In connexion with the foregoing experimental investi¬ 
gation, chemical kinetics are discussed generally. It is shown that 
chemical reactions only follow a definite time law over a limited 
range of concentrations and velocities. They are subject to a 
change of time law, so the constant K 2 of the iodate-iodide reaction 
becomes markedly smaller with increasing velocity, as is shown by 
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the present experiments and those of Dushman. The temperature 
quotients, holds only for a definite total reaction. 

In the case of the total reactions, I 03 '+ 6 H’+ 8 I'= 3 l 8 '+ 
3HaO and I08'+6HS04+8I'=3l3'+6S04"+3H20, the value 
is 1*3 for the first and 0*85 for the second. These two temperature 
quotients are connected through the time law of the total reaction 
with the heat change of reaction H*+S 04 "=HS 04 '. Both total 
reactions have their own heat changes, and the relationship between 
this and rules the adiabatic course of the reaction. J. F. S. 

Kinetics of Reactions in which Halogen Atoms pass from 
the Inner Sphere of Activity to the Outer, H. Freundlich 
and R. Bartels (Z. physikaL Ohem.y 1922, 101, 177—184).—^The 
velocity of reaction of the following reactions has been determined 
quantitatively in some cases and semi-quantitatively in others at 
0° and 25^ (1) [Cr(NH 3 ) 3 Br]-+Ha 0 =[Cr(NH 3 ) 5 H 20 ]-+Br'; 

(2) [Cr(NH3)3l]-+Ha0=[Cr(NH3)3H20]-+r; 

(3) CH2Br-[CHj3-CH2*NH2=CH2<gg2;ggpNH2-+Br'; and 

(4) CH3l*[CH2]3-CH3-NH3=CH2<3;g®2>NH2-+r. The vel- 

■*■2 •*'2 

ocity has been compared with the reactions previously studied 
(A., 1914, ii, 448). The whole of the reactions are shown to con¬ 
form with an equation of the first order. The velocity constants 
are dependent on the nature of the halogen and also on the nuclear 
atom; they increase very strongly, up to 100 times, in the order 
Cl<Br<I, and in the chlorine series they increase 50 times in the 
order Co<Cr<C. As far as the temperature coefficients were 
determined, they were found to be large; the constant A of the 
Arrhenius equation was about 10,000. This corresponds with the 
rule propounded by Halban, that apparent as well as true uni- 
molecular reactions are characterised by their marked dependence 
on temperature. J. F. S. 

Course of Simultaneous Reactions. Rudolf Wegscheider 
(Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 99—100).—In connexion with the 
statement of Martin and Fuchs {ibid., 1921, 27, 155) that in the 
chlorination of methane the concentration of methane and its 
chlorinated product are dependent on the concentration of one of 
these substances and quite independent of the time and the chlorine 
concentration, it is shown that this is not a special case, but is 
generally true for simultaneous reactions, which with regard to 
one of the reacting substances, H, are of the same order (ti**"). 
If the reaction equation for two such actions are : 
and Ag+nif ^ where A and B are complex molecules which 
do not contain H, tne equilibrium constants are K-^^[B^]/[A^][HY^ 
kjk\ and K 2 j^[B^j[A^H]^=k^lk\. On subtracting the second 
equation from the nrst, the equation Aj+Rg ^ is obtained 

which must represent a possible equation of reaction. If the 
equilibrium constant of this is K, then . k'^jk ^. k\=^ 

Wia/^ia', where nja is the relationship between the equilibrium 
constants of the two reactions in the direction left to right and 
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in the opposite direction. This shows that the concentrations 
of all molecular types of A and B at equilibrium are determined by 
equations which do not contain the absolute values of the velocities. 

J, F. S. 

Mode of Action of Platinum in Oxygen-Hy<^ogen Catalysis 
and the Application of Titanium Sulphuric Acid for the 
Control of the Course of the Change. K. A. Hofmann (Ber,, 
1922, 55, [J5], 1265—1274; cf. A., 1920, ii, 240; this vol., ii, 276).— 
Sensible quantities of hydrogen peroxide are only produced in the 
surrounding acid during the catalysis of dissolved molecular oxygen 
and activated hydrogen at platinum surfaces when the reducing 
power of the hydrogen-platinum electrode is abnormally reduced, 
when the liquid surrounding the polo contains large amounts of 
dissolved oxygen, and when the pole is as free as possible from 
oxides of platinum. It is highly probable that the hydrogen- 
oxygen catalysis proceeds normally in two stages (1) 02 + 2 H==H 202 
and (2) H202+2H=2Ho0. The velocity of the second action at 
an active platinum surface is, however, so great that hydrogen 
peroxide does not escape into the surrounding liquid. A specific 
reducing action toward a third substance of hydrogen peroxide 
which is liberated at the best only in minute traces is not to be 
expected in any circumstances. Further, the reduction potential 
of hydrogen peroxide is much less than the potential of hydrogen 
activated at a platinum surface. 

In preparative or other work in which reductions are to be effected 
with activated hydrogen, the author recommends the use of the 
acid titanium sulphate solution for indicating the conditions favour¬ 
able to maximum reduction or for controlling the course of the 
change, since the activity of the system is readily shown by the 
formation of the characteristic violet-brown solutions of tervalent 
titanium sulphate. In addition, it is to be expected that the 
reduced titanium will both accelerate and regulate the reducing 
action since reduced titanium solutions have been successfully 
utilised on many previous occasions as reducing agents. H. W. 

A Graphical Study of the Stability Relations of Atom 
Nuclei. William D. Harkins and S. L. Madorsky (Physical 
Eev., 1922, 19, 135—156; cf. A., 1921, ii, 445, 582, 690).—The 
following properties are considered graphically: P, the number 
of positive electrons in the nucleus, which is taken to be numerically 
equal to the atomic weight; M, the net positive charge, which is 
equal to the atomic number; N, the number of negative electrons, 
which is equal to (P—M ); [(i^/P)—0*5], the excess of the relative 
negativoness N jP over the minimum 0*5; n, the isotopic number, 
which is equal to (P—2Af) and also to (N—M). Except in the 
case of hydrogen and of the helium isotope P=3, N/P is never 
less than 0*5, and Af/P is never greater than 0*5. For 85% of the 
atoms composing the earth's crust, both these ratios are 0*5 and 
n=0. As the atomic number increases, the relative negativeness 
necessary to stability increases above 0*5; that is, as a-particles 
are added, extra cementing electrons are required to overcome 
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the increasing mutual repulsion of the positive units of the nucleus. 
An a-ray transformation does not change but increases ^/P, 
whilst a p-ray change decreases n by two units and also decreases 
iV/P; thus in each group of isotopes, those with larger values of 
iV^/P exhibit greater p-ray and less a-ray instability. Stability 
considerations require that the number of isotopes is on the whole 
smaller for the lighter atoms. Further, the number of isotopes 
is larger for even than for odd numbered elements, especially 
where M is greater than 29. For most atoms, M, n, and P are 
either all even or all odd, but N is usually even. The curve for 
the frequeney of occurrence of atoms as a function of n shows 
periodic maxima four units apart, whilst as a function ol M ov N 
the periodic maxima are two units apart. It thus becomes possible 
to predict the existence of the more abundant isotopes of elements 
of which the mean atomic weights are accurately known. 

A. A. E. 

Spectra of X-Rays and the Theory of Atomic Structure. 

D. CosTEB {Phil Mag., 1922, [vi], 43, 1070—1107).—The X-ray 
spectra of the heavier elements are arranged in a scheme which 
involves the existence of one X-level, three i-levels, five if-levels, 
and seven X-levels in the electronic structure of the atom. These 
levels are associated with the presence of various sub-groups or 
shells of electrons in the atom. The rules governing the trans¬ 
ference of electrons between the various levels are discussed, and 
further experimental work is adduced in support of these con¬ 
clusions. New measurements are made of the i-series of X-ray 
spectra of the elements from rubidium to barium. Fourteen lines 
are recorded and the wave-lengths offer strong arguments in support 
of Bohr’s theory (this vol., ii, 363). Diagrams, based on these 
lines, are given of the various transitions which have been found 
to occur between any two levels. Niton, xenon, and krypton 
are chosen as typical elements. The lines which disappear with 
decreasing atomic number fall out at the places in the periodic 
table predicted by Bohr* Certain faint lines in the L-series which 
are connected with the ilf-levels cannot be classified. These and 
other single lines suggest the existence of new levels associated 
with only one line. They are attributed, in part, to a more com¬ 
plicated excitation of the atom, due to the removal of two electrons 
at the same time. W. E. G. 

Structure of Atoms and Molecules in the Light of the 
Dispersion Theory. Jarl A. Wasastjerna (Z. physikal Chem., 
1922, 101, 193—217).—^A theoretical paper in which it is shown 
that the atomic volume is the volume of a sphere constructed 
round the middle point of the nucleus of an atom and on the surface 
of which the outside electron system is situated. At a collision 
of two atoms the minimum distance between the nuclei is equal 
to the sum of the radii of the orbits of the outside electrons of 
both atoms. An electrolyte molecule can exist in two modifica¬ 
tions, of which the one consists of uncharged and the other of 
charged atoms or atomic groups. When a molecule is present in 
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the latter form, it may split into ions if it is present in a medium 
of sufficiently high dielectric constant. An equilibrium exists 
between the two modifications, which lies strongly on the one 
side for weak electrolytes and strongly on the other side for strong 
electrolytes. Amphoteric electrolytes may exist in three modi¬ 
fications. Typical strong electrolytes consist almost entirely of 
polarised molecules. The above makes possible the calculation 
of the true ionic refractions, and thereby the Kossel hypothesis 
of the structure of the atom can be confirmed in some of its 
important points. From the results of the above-named calculations 
it follows that the outside sheath of the atoms of the alkali metals 
contains only a single electron, which in salt formation passes 
over to the acid radicle. In the case of the alkaline-earth metals, 
the outside sheath has two electrons, which in the same wav pass 
over to the acid radicle. The next sheath of electrons of both 
the alkali and alkaline-earth atoms is identical with the outside 
system of the elements in the preceding horizontal row, which 
in consequence of the increased attractive force was nearer the 
centre of the nucleus. The structure of the ions undergoes no 
great change during the formation of polarised molecules, and the 
electron orbit of the ions can in most respects be regarded as 
uncnanged. The above can be extended, in all probability, to 
non-polarised molecules and electro-neutral atoms, except in cases 
where double and treble hnkings or rings in the sense adopted by 
Baeyer are present. J. F. S. 

Separation of Isotopes by Thermal and Pressure Diffusion. 

Robert S. Mtjlliken (J. Amer. Ghem, Soc., 1922,44,1033—1051).— 
The theory of the separation of isotopes by thermal diffusion and 
by centrifuging is discussed. Equations are developed giving the 
difference in atomic weight obtainable in any operation, similar 
to the equations for diffusion and evaporation processes obtained 
in a previous paper (this vol., ii, 295). For thermal diffusion, the 
difference in atomic weight between portions of an isotopic gas at 
temperatures and Tg respectively is log^, TJT^ 

approximately, the atomic weight being greater at the colder 
end; B is the ordinary separation coefficient, previously defined, 
and K is an approximate constant for each element, having a 
value which is probably about 0-25 and depending on the behaviour 
of the molecule during impacts. The term jSlR may be named 
the thermal separation coefficient. The method of thermal diffusion 
is shown to be much less effective as a means of separating isotopes 
than ordinary diffusion or evaporation. A somewhat more advan¬ 
tageous modification of the method is described under the name 
evaporative thermal diffusion. For the centrifuging of a gas, the 
difference in atomic weight between the central and peripheral 
regions is where P, the centrifugal separation 

coefficient, is a characteristic constant for each element and v 
and Vq are the velocities at the peripheral and central regions of 
the material under treatment. The values of P for several elements 
have been calculated and the following are recorded for 20°: 
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lithiuiii, 1-I6xl0“^2; boron, 1-85 xlO"^^; neon, 7*38 X10“^*; 
magnesium, 8-97 x.10"^^; chlorine, 14*5x10“^^; nickel, 18*4 xlO"*^^; 
zinc, 53 X10"^^; bromine, 20-4 X and mercury, 47 x IQ"^. For 

ordinary air, the coefficient would be 62x10"^. The value of P 
is unaffected by the state of combination of the element, even if 
the compound contains other isotopic elements. Thus the separ¬ 
ation is equally great for all compounds of a given element. This 
is in contrast to the situation with all the other diffusion methods, 
for which the degree of separation of a given element in one oper¬ 
ation is inversely proportional to the molecular weight of the 
compound. Further, the value of P for any element is independent 
of the atomic weight, whilst the ordinary separation coefficient B 
is inversely proportional to the latter. Hence, the theory is on 
this basis relatively increasingly more favourable to the centrifugal 
method as the atomic weight increases. P==(M^--M-^^x-^xJ2ItT 
for a mixture of two isotopes and for a mixture of several isotopes 
it has the value %a^i;)CaXi,{Ma—Mjf)^l2RT, P, unlike P, is inversely 
proportional to P, but depends on the atomic or molecular weight 
intervals and the molecular fractions, a:, in the same 

way as P. Although for the heavy elements the theory predicts, 
for a peripheral velocity of 10® cm./sec., a separation many times 
that obtainable in a single diffusion or evaporation, it is shown that 
compression and condensation of the gas or vapour into the peri¬ 
pheral region make such largo separations impracticable if carried 
out in the ordinary way. The pressure ratio between the two 
regions is given by log^ p/pQ=Jf AcAr/2PP. P, and so increases with 
atomic and molecular weight. A special method, named evapor¬ 
ative centrifuging, is proposed whereby gas condensed in the 
periphery of the centrifuge at high speed would be allowed to 
evaporate very slowly, the light fraotion being drawn off very 
gradually at lower pressure from the centre of the apparatus. 
The process would be in effect precisely analogous to an evaporation 
in which the separation coefficient was increased from B to Pv^. 
This method, applicable at the ordinary temperature to hydrogen 
chloride, bromide, selenide, telluride, and silicide, might be expected, 
with peripheral velocities up to 10®, to yield a separation ten or 
fifteen times as great in a single operation as would ordinary 
diffusion or evaporation. The method may be the most rapid 
method of separating the isotopes of some of the elements of 
medium atomic weight, but for the lighter or heavier elements 
the method is less promising. The theory of the separation of 
isotopes by centrifuging hquids is discussed, and it is shown that 
the degree of separation for a given apparatus is identical for 
liquids, gases, and intermediate states of matter. An attempt has 
been made to test the theory in the case of mercury, but negative 
results were obtained which are attributable to a slight vibration 
of the centrifuge. This effect is likely to prove a luniting factor 
in any attempt to use the method of liquid centrifuging. A state¬ 
ment made in a previous paper in connexion with the diffusion 
of an isotopic gas through a thin layer of another gas enclosed in 
the pores of a membrane (toe. cit.) is corrected. This method 
VOL. oxxn. ii. 18 
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is now found to be always less favourable than molecular diSusioni 
instead of more favourable as previously stated. Tins is due to 
the effect of the increased mean free path of the heavier molecules 
which results from persistence of velocity. This factor was expreply 
neglected previously. Further, it is shown that mass motion, 
either positive or negative, should have practically no effect on 
the rate of separation, except indirectly as it may affect back 
pressure. J. P. S. 

The Hydrogen Molecule. III. Albert C. Crehorb (Phil, 
Mag,, 1922, [vi], 43, 1025—1038; cf. A., .1921, ii, 632; this vol., 
ii, ^8).—^A theoretical investigation into the stability of the author’s 
model of the hydrogen molecule. On this view, the forces between 
the electrons and nuclei cause slight deformations of the shape of 
the electrons. Two of the electrons in the molecule are flattened 
and two are expanded in the direction of the minor axis, and these 
processes may be accompanied by energy changes which may be 
either positive or negative in sign. These energy changes, which 
are slight compared with the total energy of the electron, corre¬ 
spond with the heat of dissociation or heat of reaction. The 
change in mass which occurs on dissociation is so small that it 
must escape experimental detection. W. E. G. 

The Abnormally Long Free Paths of Electrons in Az^on. 

J. S. Townsend and V. A. Bailey (Phil, Mag,, 1922, [vi], 43, 
1127—1128).—A continuation of an investigation into the mean 
free path of the electron in various gases (cf. this vol., ii, 277). 
From experiments on mixtures of hydrogen and argon, it is deduced 
that the mean free path in argon at 1 mm. pressure is about 15 mm., 
or fifty times the mean free path calculated from the atomic radius 
of argon. * W. E. G. 

Some Linear Relationships in the Periodic System. Wil¬ 
helm Biltz (Z, Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 65—70).—A theoretical 
paper in which a number of linear relationsliips between the pro¬ 
perties of the elements are described. The relationships described 
are in every case between the inactive gases and the other elements. 
In the case of atomic volume, it is shown that this quantity for a 
halogen is proportional to the value for the inactive gas which 
precedes it in the periodic system. The expression: at. vol. 
(halogen)=raxat. vol. (inactive gas)+6, where a and b are constants 
and have in this case the values 0-8015 and zero respectively. 
Taking the atomic volumes of the inactive gases as known, the 
corresponding values for the halogen are given with an error of 
±0-2%. Similar straight line relationships are found for the 
atomic volumes of potassium, rubidium, and caesium; titanium, 
zirconium, and cerium; and silicon, germanium, and tin; but for 
no other cases. In the same way, the boiling points of the halogens 
are connected with those of the inactive gases by the equation 
b. p. (halogen)=2-753 X b. p. (inactive gas)—1-8. Here the accuracy 
is the same as before. If hydrogen is included with the halogens, 
the relationship b. p. (halogen)=2-705xb. p. (inactive gas)+8-5 is 
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accurate to ±2*5%. In the case of the critical temperature, the 
expression Tc (halogen)=2*648 Tc (inactive gas)+18-1 is true abso¬ 
lutely both for the halogens or hydrogen. The atomic refraction 
of the halogens and hydrogen are connected with the similar value 
of the inactive gases by the expression Bj) (halogen)=ii? 2 ) (inactive 
gas)+041. In this case, the divergence between the calculated 
and experimental values nowhere exceeds the experimental error. 
For the elements of the sulphur group (element)=1*713 i2i) 
{inactive gas)+l*15 is true to ±1’8%, whilst for hydrogen and the 
alkali metals Bj) (alkali metal)=l*13 Bd (inactive gas)+0*51 with an 
error of ±1*5%. The atomic radii of the halogens, elements of 
the sulphur group, and the alkaH metals are connected to within 
±1*0% with the corresponding values for the inactive gases by the 
expressions r (halogen)=0*78 r (inactive gas)+0*26, r (S element)= 
0*^5, r (inactive gas)+0*5^, and r (alkali metal)=l*18 r (inactive 
gas)—0*23. From a consideration of the foregoing, the author 
deduces periodic constants. J. F. S. 

The Determination of the State of Valency of Lower Com¬ 
pounds by means of Ammoniacal Silver Solutions. Oscar 
Olsson Collenberg {Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 281—297).— 
The author has investigated this method of determining valency 
(introduced by Philipp and Schwehel, Ber,, 1897, 12, 2234) with 
respect to suitable conditions of experiment and accuracy of results. 
If the reaction takes place on the water-bath, the best results are 
obtained with concentrated ammonia and not too great an excess 
of silver nitrate in a comparatively small Volume. The r^ults 
obtained are low, but suitable for valency determinations, wholly 
unsuitable, however, for accurate work, such as determination of 
purity. If the reaction has to be carried out at a high temperature 
and under pressure, then a large excess of silver salt in concentrated 
ammonia is necessary; the temperature should be kept as low as 
possible and not maintained longer than necessary. The best 
results were obtained by using silver chloride or sulphate, in the 
presence of cyanides; silver nitrate should not be used. Ammonia 
generally contains reducing impurities (organic bases) and a blank 
experiment should be carried out. W. T. 

Observations on the Construction and Use of the Steele- 
Grant Microbalance. E. J. Hartung {Phil, Mag,, 1922, [vi], 
43, 1066—1064).—A description of the Steele-Grant microbalance 
used in the study of the action of light on the silver haloids (T., 
1922, 121, 682). A balance with a double knife-edge and giving a 
sensitivity of 1 in 10® was sufficiently accurate for the proposed 
work. For this type the simple double triangle type of beam is 
recommended; a single knife-edge balance constructed in this 
manner gave a sensitivity of 1 in 10’. Details are given of the 
grinding of the knife-edges and the drawing of the suspension 
fibres. Damage to the fibre suspension is avoided by the attach¬ 
ment of a double hook to the end of the quartz weights; this 
facilitates the removal of the objects from the balance. The 
author discusses the various sources of error in manipulation, 

18—2 
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affecting the sensitivity of the balance, and producing apparent 
changes in weight. W. E. G. 

Extraction of Small Quantities of Liquids by tbe Soxhlet 
Apparatus. Heinrich Handorf [Z. angew, Ghem,, 1922, 35, 257— 
258 (D.R.-P., 807757 and 809512)].—glass vessel is inserted in 
the Soxhlet apparatus. In cases where the liquid is to be extracted 
by a solvent lighter than itself, this vessel has above it a funnel, the 
stem of which extends to the bottom of the vessel and ends in a rose. 
The liquid to be extracted is placed in the vessel and is covered 
by a layer of the solvent. Condensed solvent drops into the funnel, 
emerges in drops from the rose, and rises through the liquid. In 
the case of a liquid being extracted by a solvent heavier than 
itself, a short funnel ending in a capillary rests on the top of the 
vessel, and a tube opening near the bottom of the vessel passes 
through its wall at a suitable height. The condensed solvent falls 
through the liquid and passes through the tube to the outside of 
the vessel. The apparatus is suited for the extraction of colloidal 
liquids. Quantitative extraction is attained. H. M. 

Rhythmic Deposition of Precipitated Vapours. Enoch 
Karrer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 951—954).—^When two 
narrow cylinders containing respectively small quantities of aqueous 
solutions of ammonia and hydrochloric acid are placed under a 
large glass container and so placed that there is a lateral temperature 
gradient in the container, a series of rings of ammonium chloride 
forms on the inside of the cyHnder which contains the hydrochloric 
acid. The number of rings varies with the conditions from 1 per 
cm. to a very large number. These rings mark the edges of disks, 
so that the vapour space above the hydrochloric acid may be 
regarded as divided into a number of compartments by disks of 
ammonium chloride. Within the cyhnder each compartment 
marks the boundaries of a system of vertical and horizontal con¬ 
vection currents, the necessary elements for the formation of which 
are a lateral temperature gradient and a vertical density gradient. 

J. F. S. 


Inorganie Chemistry. 


Some Properties of Hydrogen Desorbed from Platinum 
and Palladium. Paul Anderson (T., 1922, 121, 1153—1161). 

The Radius of Hydrogen Atoms in Crystals. G. Aminofp 
{Oeol, Fdr, Fdrh., 1921, 43, 389—396).—It is calculated that the 
radius of the hydrogen atom in magnesium hydroxide and man¬ 
ganese hydroxide, the elementary parallelepipeds of which are 
hexagonal, is, respectively, 1-15 and 1*01 A.U., whilst in ice the 
radius is M2 A.U. It is shown that the structure R“(OH)2 may 
be regarded as ice, HgOOHa, of which one Hg group has been 
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replaced by a bivalent metal ion, This explains why the 

TTO 

group Qjj of ice has practically the same dimensions in these 

hydroxides. The relatively high value calculated for the radius 
of the hydrogen atom is considered to be in keeping with the 
relation of hydrogen to the alkali metals. Chemical Abstracts. 

An Attempt to Separate the Isotopes of Chlorine. E. B. 

Ludlam {Proc, Camb. Phil, Soc,, 1922, 21, 45—51).—(Sir) J. J. 
Thomson has suggested {Proc, Roy, 8oc., 1921, [A], 99, 87) a 
method of separation of isotopes based on the number of impacts 
per second of the molecules of a gas on a liquid surface. The 
number of impacts will be in inverse ratio to the square root of the 
mass. If on striking the surface the molecules are removed by 
solution or chemical action, the composition of the residual gas 
should steadily alter. Hydrochloric acid at a^ pressure of a few 
centimetres of mercury was passed over (a) a water surface, and 
(b) ammonia gas, and a small fraction allowed to remain uncom¬ 
bined. No change in the molecular weight was observed after 
either process. The failure to obtain a separation indicates that 
the determining factor in the recombination of ammonia with 
hydrochloric acid is not mere collision. W. E. G. 

Fractional Difiusion of lodino Vapour. Emil Kohlweiler 
(Z, physikal, Chem., 1922, 101, 218—234).—Iodine has been sub¬ 
jected to a careful fractional diffusion, and the combining weight 
of the original material as well as that of the various fractions 
has been determined by conversion of the iodine into iodide and 
precipitation as silver iodide. Seventeen determinations with 
ordinary pure iodine gave a mean value of 126*93, the extreme 
values being 126*92+0*073% and 126*92—0*079%. Seven deter¬ 
minations with the first fraction of the diffusion gave the value 
126*07, which differs by 0*67% from the accepted value for iodine, 
whilst fourteen determinations with the end fraction gave 127*18, 
with a divergence of 0*21% from the usual value. These results 
indicate that, in addition to the isotope of combining weight 127 
indicated by Aston, there are at least two others, one lighter and 
the other heavier than Aston’s isotope. It is shown that Aston’s 
results and the present results are not necessarily opposed to one 
another, for the sensitiveness of Aston’s measurement is of the 
order 5%, whilst that of the present work is much sharper. 

J. F. S. 

Revision of the Density of Oxygen Gas. E. Moles and 
F. GonzAlez {Anal, FIs, Qulm,, 1922, 20, 72—80; cf. A., 1921, ii, 
646).—Measurements were made on oxygen prepared in different 
ways as described in the former paper. The arithmetical mean of 
forty-five determinations gave the value 1*4892+0*00007 as the 
weight of a litre of oxygen at 0° and 760 mm. This value is 
identical with the mean of two hundred and thirteen previous 
determinations by other workers. The corresponding value 
calculated for latitude 45® is 1*42897. G. W. R. 
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Researches on Sulphuryl Chloride. II. A New Chlorinat¬ 
ing Agent: Preparation of Polychloro-derivatives of Benzene. 

Oswald Silbebbad (T., 1922, 121, 1016—1022). 

The “Dynamic** Allotropy of Tellurium. A. Damiens 
{Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1344 — 1346). —^Density determinations 
made on tellurium carefully purified by distillation in hydrogen 
and then in a vacuum, the material being subsequently crystallised 
either by vaporisation or by slow cooling of the molten material, 
do not confirm the views of Cohen and fooner (A., 1913, ii, 315) 
as to the dynamic allotropy of tellurium. Tellurium obtained by 
vaporisation has d 6-310, and is not changed by long heating at 
v^ious temperatures. Specimens prepared in other ways show a 
slightly lower density, as, owing to the manner of preparation, 
they are slightly porous. Amorphous tellurium has d 5-85—5-87; 
on heating, it is transformed into crystalline tellurium with develop¬ 
ment of heat and its density rises. W. 6. 

The Reactivity of Ammonia. Edwabd Chables Cybil 
Baly and Hebbebt Maxwell Duncan (T., 1922, 121, 1008— 
1014). 

Polymorphism of Arsenic. Pobphyby Nicolaevitcii 
Laschtschenko (T., 1922, 121, 972—978). 

Flocculation of Colloidal Arsenic Sulphide. Influence of 
the Concentration of the Colloid, Shaking, and Temperature. 

A. Boutabic and M. Vuillaume (Oompt. rend,, 1922, 174, 1351— 
1353). —The influence of different factors varies with the nature 
of the electrolyte used to cause flocculation. With chlorides of 
potassium, barium, magnesium, or manganese, the velocity of 
flwoulation increases with the concentration of the coUoid, but 
with aluminium or cadmium chlorides the velocity diminishes as 
the concentration increases. In comparing once shaking to mix 
the colloidal solution and the electrolyte, and continuous stirring, 
the opacity curves for the two conditions superpose one another. 
With potassium chloride, flocculation of the continuously stirred 
solution only occurs after the opacity limit has been reached, but 
with barium or aluminium chlorides flocculation occurs before the 
opacity limit is reached. The velocity of flocculation varies in¬ 
versely as the temperature where potassium, sodium, ammonium, 
or lithium chloride is the electrolyte, directly as the temperature 
with barium, calcium, strontium, magnesium, or cadmium chloride, 
and is independent of the temperature with aluminium chloride. 

W. G. 

Tie Isotope Ratio of New Zealand Boron. Albxandeb 
Donald Monbo (T., 1922,121, 986—988). 

The Potassium Salt of Hexahydrodioxydiboron. Rames 
Chandba Ray (T., 1922, 121, 1088—1094). 

*rhe System Potassium Sulphate-Aluminium Sulphate- 
Water at 25 . Hubebt Thomas Stanley Bbitton (T., 1922, 
121, 982—986). ^ ' 
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Use of Rdntgen Rays in Determining the Structure of the 
Crystals of Lithium and of some of its Compounds with 
Light Elements. I. J. M. Buvoet and A. EL^bssen (Proc. 
K, Akad, Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1922, 23, 1366—1370).—The 
lithium atoms in lithium metal are arranged in a centred cubic 
lattice with a lattice parameter a=3-50xl0~® cm. The relative 
intensities of the lines are explained by either (i) a simple centred 
cubic lattice or (ii) a centred cubic lattice with electrons revolving 
in circles normal to the trigonal axes. There is no evidence for 
the presence of a lattice of stationary valence electrons. The 
atomic diameter is 3*04x10^®, in agreement with the value given 
by Bragg (3 00x 10“®). W. E. G. 

Crystal Structures of Alkcdi Haloids. Eijgen Posnjak and 
Ralph W. G. Wyckofp (J. Washington Acad, Sci., 1922, 12, 
248—251).—Further X-ray determinations (this voL, ii, 214) are 
given for lithium chloride, bromide, and iodide, and for sodium, 
potassium, rubidium, and caesium fluorides. The X-ray constants 
for the whole series of twenty salts RX are tabulated. The struc¬ 
tures of caesium chloride, bromide, and iodide are of the body- 
centred type, whilst all the others are of the rock-salt type of the 
simple cubic lattice. L. J. S. 

The Preparation of Ammonium Nitrate. (Mlle) Wurmsbb 
{Gompt. rend,, 1922, 174, 1466—1468).—Le Chatelier has previously 
given a square diagram showing the states of equilibrium between 
the solution of the four salts ammonium chloride, sodium nitrate, 
sodium chloride, and ammonium nitrate and the solid salts at 16°. 
A similar diagram showing the states of equilibrium at 100° is now 
given. The curves at 16° and 100° are essentially of the same 
shape, and from them it is possible to determine the best experi¬ 
mental conditions for obtaining the maximum yield of ammonium 
nitrate from a solution of the four salts. W. G. 

The Properties of Ammonium Nitrate. II. Ammonium 
Nitrate and Water. Ida L. Milligan, Alfred Fbancis Joseph, 
and Thomas Martin Lowry (T., 1922, 121, 959—963). 

The Properties of Ammonium Nitrate. III. Ammonium 
Nitrate and Sodium Nitrate. Reginald George Early and 
Thomas Martin Lowry (T., 1922, 121, 963—969). 

The Transformation of Ammonium Carbamate. C. 

Matignon and M. FrAjacques (Bull, Soc, chim,, 1922, [iv], 31, 
394—412).—^A resume of work already published (A., 1920, ii, 250; 
1921, ii, 33; this vol., ii, 272). W. G. 

Crystal Structure of Ammoniiun Fluosilicate. Richard 
M. Bozorth (J, Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 1066—1070).—The 
crystal structure of ammonium fluosilicate has been shown to be 
like that of ammonium chloroplatinate, ammonium chlorostannate, 
and potassium chlorostannate, namely, the structure is that of 
fluorspar in which each fluorine atom is replaced by an ammonium 
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group, and each calcium atom by a fluosilicate group with the six 
fluorine atoms equidistant from the silicon atom in the directions 
of the axes of the crystals (cf. this vol., i, 441). The length of the 
cube constituting the unit of structure containing four molecules 
was found to be 8-38 A.U. ; the corresponding lengths for the 
three complex salts mentioned above being respectively 9*84, 10*06, 
and 9*96 A.U. The shortest distance between the centres of the 
atoms of fluorine and silicon is 1-72 A.U., whilst the sum of the 
Bragg radii for these atoms is 1*84 A.U. The corresponding 
distances between the platinum or tin and the chlorine atoms in 
the other three salts are 2*3, 2*46, and 2*44 A.U., respectively. 

J. S. 

The Preparation of a Silver Amalgam of the Composition 
Precipitation from a Solution of Silver Nitrate 
in Pyridine. Robert Muller and Reinhold H5nig (Z. anorg. 
Chem.y 1922, 121, 344—346).—^Metallic needles were formed by 
keeping a drop of mercury in contact with a solution of silver 
nitrate and cuprous iodide in anhydrous p 5 ^dine. With silver 
nitrate solution alone, crystals of mercurous nitrate were deposited 
and a liquid amalgam was formed. The EM.F. of the cell 
AgjO-liV'AgNOg in pyridine|Hg is 0*038 volt, the silver being 
negative. For the formation of the metallic crystals, the addition 
of an approximately equal amount of cuprous iodide is necessary 
(1:1); the addition of a much smaller amount (1 :10) causes the 
precipitation of finely divided black silver, too large amounts 
^5 :1) change the drop of mercury into a granular powder. The 
concentration of the silvei ion in pyridine is not increased by the 
addition of cuprous iodide, the concentration cell Ag| 0 *liVAgNO 3 
in pyr. sat. with Cu2l2l0*liV^AgNO3|Ag having an EM,F, of 0*37 
volt, the silver in the mixed solution being negative. The form¬ 
ation of a blue precipitate of cupric iodide indicates that the silver 
salt is reduced to metallic silver, whilst the cuprous salt is oxidised 
to the cupric salt. The cuprous-cupric potential is +0*18 volt, 
being greater than that of mercury. Cuprous iodide can be re¬ 
placed by cerous chloride, the separation of crystals being, however, 
much slower. Ferrous bromide gave a negative result; in water, 
the ferrous ferric potential is +0*76 volt, but in pyridine it is 
evidently less than the mercury potential. The amalgam which 
crystallises in needles corresponds in composition with the formula 
HgaAgg. The potential of the cell Hg 3 Ag 2 |AgN 03 ^Cu 2 l 2 lAg equals 
0*37—0*38 volt, the silver being negative against the amalgam. 

W. T. 

Attempts at a Synthetic Manufacture of Mother-of-Pearl 
by Production of Chemical Tracery. Clement and RiviSjre 
(Compt rend., 1922, 174, 1353—1366).—By precipitating calcium 
carbonate in the presence of colloidal protein materia], such as 
gelatin in thin layers, a deposit has been obtained having a nacreous 
structure. The deposit becomes opaque on prolonged drying at 
50°, just as mother-of-pearl or pearl itself “ dies ” when dried for 
a long period. These experiments support the accepted views as 
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to the physical and chemical composition of mother-of-pearl and 
fine pearl. W. 6. 

Action of Various Anal 3 rtical Reagents on Chemical Glass¬ 
ware. W. E. 8. Tueneb and T. E. Wilson (J. jSoc. Glass Tech¬ 
nology, 1922, 6, 17—20).—The tests were made on three types 
(two English, one French) of chemical glassware; in most cases 
the solution was kept in contact with the glass for three hours at 
100°. Nitric acid (d 1*2), and 2N-ammonium sulphide solution 
had but little action on the glasses, but the latter were attacked 
to an appreciable extent by N /2- and N /4-sodium phosphate solu¬ 
tions. The French glass was attacked to a greater extent than 
were the English glasses by the sodium phosphate solutions, whilst 
there was but little difference between the three types as regards 
their resistance to alkali hydroxide solutions, showing that the 
corrosive action of the alkali salt solutions was not due entirely to 
their alkalinity. . W. P. S. 

Solubility of Crystallised Strontium Hydroidde. D. 

SiDEESKY {Bull. Assoc. CUm. Suer., 1921, 39, 167—177).—Tables 
and graphs are given showing the solubility of crystallised strontium 
hydroxide in water at temperatures varying from 0° to 101*2° 
(b. p. of the solution); at 0°, 100 grams of the solution contain 
0*90 gram of Sr(0H)2,8H20; at 15°, 1*46 ^ams, and at 101*2°, 
49*75 grams. Other tables give the solubility of the hydroxide 
in’sucrose solutions at different concentrations and temperatures. 
At 15°, 100 grams of 10% sucrose solution dissolve 3*79 grams of 
Sr(0H)2,8H20, whilst 100 grams of a 25% solution dissolve 7*31 
grams of the hydroxide. W. P. 8. 

The Reaction of Magnesium Salts with Acid Potassium 
Pyrantimonate. Milivoj Obajdin {Rad. Acad. Sci. Zagreb, 
1922, 226, 220—233).—The preparation of rmgnesium dihydrogen 
orthantimonate by addition of a magnesium salt to a solution 
of dipotassium dihydrogen pyrantimonate is described; according 
to the concentration, it is obtained either as hexagonal or mono¬ 
clinic crystals or in the amorphous form. From a solution con¬ 
taining 1% of the pyrantimonate, both hexagonal and monoclinic 
crystals and a large quantity of the amorphous precipitate are 
deposited. From a solution containing 0*35% of the pyrantimonate, 
monoclinic crystals are alone deposited, whilst a solution containing 
0*07% of the potassium pyrantimonate yields hexagonal crystals 
only. The composition of both hexagonal and monoclinic crystals 
corresponds with the formula Mg(HoSb 04 ) 2 , 10 H 20 . The crystals 
lose 10[ ?8]H20 if heated at 176°. When heated further, they lose 
2 H 2 O and change their colour successively from colourless to pink, 
orange-yellow, yellowish-green, greyish-green, greyish-blue, and 
violet, a fact which is probably due to the formation of various 
polymerides. Finally, the crystals spontaneously incandesce and 
turn white. The composition corresponds now with magnesium 
metantimonate, Mg( 8 b 03 ) 2 . The magnesium dihydrogen orthanti¬ 
monate, d 2*57, is insoluble in alcohol; the soluWlity in water at 
16° is 0*7075 gram in 1000 grams of solution. 8. 8. M. 

18* 
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Pbosgliorescmt Zinc Sulphide. A. A. Guntz (Compt, rend., 
1922, 174, 1356—1358).—The wurtzite and sphalerite forms of 
zinc sulphide prepared by heating the precipitated sulphide are 
both phosphorescent. They may be distinguished under the 
microscope by their crystalline structures, but show no difference 
in density, rhosphorescence only develops in the presence of a 
trace of a heavy metal. The phosphorescence of wurtzite is more 
persistent than that of blende, but in both cases the decrease of 
luminous intensity is extremely rapid. Under the influence of 
heat and shock, the two varieties are extremely thermoluminescent 
and triboluminescent. W. G. 

The Substance between the Cr 3 rstallites of Metallic Sub¬ 
stances. G. Tammann (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 275—280).— 
A piece of metal formed from a regulus consists of crystallites 
surrounded by a film of impurities which form the residue when 
the metal is dissolved in a solvent. To study the structure of 
these thin layers of impurities it is necessary to employ a trans¬ 
parent solvent; the evolution of gas and convection currents 
should be avoided, as these destroy the structure. A sheet of 
cadmium was dissolved in ammonium nitrate, and the film was 
found to have a net-like structure, in the meshes of which were 
micro-crystals of the metal. When the cadmium was dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, the net structure was destroyed by the evolution 
of gas and the foreign substance was left as suspended particles. 
The amount of impurity was very much decreased by distilling the 
cadmium in a vacuum. The author points out the desirability of 
methods to render these non-metallic impurities visible, to estimate 
them quantitatively, and to find their influence on the properties 
of the metal. W. T. 

Monoclinic Double Selenates of the Cadmium Group. 

A. E. H. Tutton (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 245—264).—As 
in the manganese group (this vol., ii, 505), only three salts, those of 
rubidium, caesium, and ammonium, could be obtained in the cadmium 
group of hexahydrated double selenates (cf. preceding abstract). The 
rubidium and caesium salts were only obtained with great difficulty 
at a low temperature. No optical investigation was possible of 
these two salts, and a few optical determinations on the ammonium 
salt were only just possible, as the crystals rapidly become opaque. 
The salts crystallise in the holohedral-prismatic class of the mono¬ 
clinic system. 

Rubidium cadmium selenate, Rb 2 Cd(Se 04 )o, 6 Ho 0 , a : 6 : c= 
0*7402 :1 : 0*5026; p=105° 7'. The crystals are metastable down 
to 0®. Caesium cadmium selenate, Cs 2 Cd{Se 04 )o, 6 HoO, a *. 6 : c= 

1 ^ 0*5011; p=106® 22'. This salt is less unstable than 
the rubidium salt. Ammonium cadmium selenate. a • 5 * c= 
0*7418 : 1 : 0*5026; p=106° 1'; 2*450. 

The results of thirty-two years’ work on the double sulphates 

and selenates of the series are discussed, in the 

course of which seventy-five salts, comprising nineteen distinct 
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groups, have been examined. In each group it is shown that 
there is a regular progression in the minu^st details of the struc¬ 
tural and physical properties of the crystals as the atomic number 
of the alkali metal increases in passing from potassium (19) to 
rubidium (37) and caesium (55). The ammonium salt is always 
practically isostructural with the rubidium salt of the same group. 
These results are in agreement with the recently developed theories 
of atomic and crystalline structure of Langmuir and W. L. Bragg. 

E. H. R. 

Tellurium Lead and Tellurium Antimony Alloys. Max 

Dreifuss (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 100—101, 224).—^When lead 
is added in small quantities of molten tellurium, a portion of the 
lead forms a slag with the tellurium and a small amount of tellurium 
passes into solution. Tellurium has a deoxidising action on lead, 
so' that lead containing tellurium may be heated to redness without 
the free liquid surface losing its brightness. * Alloys containing 
tellurium and lead may be prepared by mixing tellurium with 
molten antimony; here a continuous series of mixed crystals is 
formed. To the molten alloy small quantities of antimony-lead 
alloy are added and eventually pure lead. A stiff, pasty mass is 
obtained which on heating at 700° becomes liquid and does not 
readily lose its bright surface. In the same way, small quantities 
of tin and copper alloy with the antimony tellurium alloy. The 
addition of 2% tellurium to lead-antimony alloys has no marked 
effect on the hardness. The addition of 5—6% of tin to antimony- 
lead alloys produce much more desirable properties than does 
tellurium. J. F. S. 

The Structure of the Isomorphous Group, Pb(N 03 ) 2 r 
Ba(N03)2,Sr(N03)2,Ca(N93)2. L. V BOARD (Z. Physiky 1922, 9, 
395-—410).—The space lattice of this isomorphous group of com¬ 
pounds has been determined by the application of the powder 
method. Little difficulty was experienced with the nitrates of 
lead, barium, and strontium, but the deliquescent calcium salt 
gave less satisfactory results. The positions of the maxima of 
reflection show that the crystals are not built up entirely of face- 
centred lattices. The metal atoms are arranged, however, in a 
face-centred lattice, for the intensity of the maxima of this lattice 
increases with increasing atomic weight of the metal. Three oxygen 
atoms and one nitrogen atom form a group at four comers of a 
cube. This group, which possesses a trigonal axis, is surrounded 
by four atoms of the metal. 

The values for the atomic radii of nitrogen and oxygen atoms 
are appreciably higher than in those substances investigated by W. L. 
Bragg. The atomic radii vary with the nature of the chemical 
combination and the geometrical arrangement in space. The 
X-ray method provides a useful method for the determination of 
the density of solid substances. The presence of impurities scarcely 
affects the lattice constants or the atomic radii, from which the 
density may be calculated. Thus the density of the pure substance 
can be accurately determined from impure material. The values 

18*—2 
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for the densities of the compounds in the isomorphous group of 
nitrates, calculated from the atomic radii, are in good agreement 
with the experimental results. W. E. 6 . 

Thallic-Thallous Sulphate. I. A. Beneath and H. 
Espenschied (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1922, 121, 361—362)—Many 
double salts of thallic and thallous sulphates are claimed by difiEerent 
authors, but the present authors could obtain only two corre¬ 
sponding in composition with Tl 2 S 04 ,Tl 2 (S 04)3 and 5 Tl 2 S 04 ,Tl 2 (S 04 ) 3 ; 
all the other so-called double salts are to be regarded as mixtures 
of these. The preparations and methods of analysis are given. 
The double salt, Tl 2 S 04 ,Tl 2 (S 04 ) 3 , has a transition temperature of 
48° with a fairly large transition interval. The double salt interval 
for 5 Tl 2 S 04 ,Tl 2 (S 04)3 has its upper limit between 23° and 30®. 
Between this transition temperature and 48° the whole system is 
in a transition state, so that at these temperatures mixtures of 
variable composition will be obtained. W. T. 

Determination of the Complex Formation in Aqueous 
Solutions of Copper Salts by Meeins of Permutite. A. 6un- 
THBR-ScHULZE (Z. EleUrocJiem.y 1922, 28, 89—99).—The complex 
formation in solutions of copper chloride, acetate, formate, sulphate, 
chlorate, nitrate, and bromide has been investigated by shaking 
known concentrations of the salts with pure potassium permutite. 
Prom measurements of the exchange of kations between the 
permutite and the solution, conclusions may be drawn as to the 
presence of complexes in the solution. It is shown, by this method, 
that the simple complex kation CuR* is present in practically all 
the copper salt solutions examined even at the greatest dilutions. 
The presence of the complex CU 2 R 3 * has been proved only in the 
case of copper chloride and bromide, whilst it is probable that the 
other salts exhibit a higher complex formation, which, however, 
is not present in such great concentrations. The complexity of 
copper salt solutions increases at constant concentration with the 
strength of the acid, and is greater with the salts of halogen acids 
than with the salts of oxygen acids of equal strength. J. F. S. 

Extraction and Purification of Scandium from Thorveitite 
from Madagascar. Pierre Urbain and G. Urbain (Compt. 
rend.y 1922, 174, 1310—1313).—^The finely ground mineral is fused 
with sodium hydroxide and the product extracted with water. 
The insoluble residue is dissolved in the least possible quantity of 
sulphuric acid, and the rare earth metals are precipitated as fluorides 
by the addition of an excess of hydrofluoric acid. The fluorides 
are decomposed by sulphuric acid, and scandium hydrogen sulphate 
crystallises out on concentrating the solution. The sulphates are 
converted into nitrates by passage through the hydroxides, and 
the solution of nitrates is evaporated and heated on a water-bath 
for a long time to free it from excess of acid. To the concentrated 
solution an excess of powdered potassium sulphate is added until 
the solution is saturated with this salt. After three days, the 
double scandium potassium sulphate is collected and washed as 
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quickly as possible with a saturated solution of potassium sulphate. 
Any scandium remaining in the mother-liquors is precipitated as 
hy^oxide and put through the same process. The double sulphate 
may be dissolved in aqueous ammonium carbonate, and from the 
solution, on warming, scandium hydroxy-carbonate is precipitated. 
The residue of the scandium in the mother-liquors may be recovered 
by conversion into its acetylacetonate, which is soluble in chloroform 
and sublimes when heated in a vacuum at 200°. W. G. 

The Atomic Niunbers of Neo-ytterbium, Lutecium, and 
Celtium. G. Urbain (Compt rend., 1922, 174, 1349—1351).— 
An historical paper in which the author points out that Dauvillier’s 
work (this vol., ii, 463) completes the work of Moseley, himself, 
and others, and definitely establishes celtium as a chemical element 
with the atomic number 72, and having an atomic weight between 
that of lutecium, 175, and that of tantalum, 181*5. W. G. 

The Measurements of the Densities of the Haloids of 
Aluminium with Mercury as Pyknometer Liquid. Wilhelm 
Biltz and Walter Wein { Z . anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 257—265).— 
The author in previous communications (A., 1921, ii, 437; 1922, ii, 
487) has discovered an abnormality in the linear relations in the 
atomic and molecular volumes of the haloids of aluminium. Former 
workers (Deville and Troost, Ann. Chim. Phys., 1860, [iii], 58, 
279) used “ oil of naphtha ’’ as the pyknometer liquid. Inaccuracies 
due to the solubility of the bromide and iodide of aluminium in 
this liquid led the author to replace it by mercury. Toluene was 
employed in the case of the chloride, on which it has no action. 
Improved methods of preparation of the haloids are given, and 
density determinations are described. The densities and molecular 
volumes were found to be : aluminium fluoride [df 3*10), 27*1; 
aluminium chloride {df 2*44), 54*7; aluminium bromide {df 3*01), 
88*7; aluminium iodide {df 3*98), 102*5. These values, however, 
do not show the linear relationship exhibited by all other haloids. 
Other abnormalities are found in the physical constants of the 
haloids of aluminium, for example, the melting point of the bromide 
does not lie between those of the iodide and chloride. These are 
ascribed to polymerisation to double molecules, [AlgFg], [AlgCl^], 
[AlgBrg], and [Algle]. These double molecules correspond with 
cryolite, [AlFgjNag, the three univalent sodium atoms being replaced 
by one tervalent aluminium atom thus: [AlFgJAl, [AlClgJAl, 
[AlBrgJAl and [AUgJAl. An Z-ray examination is necessary to 
test this explanation. W. T. 

Monoclinic Double Selenates of the Manganese Group. 

A. E. H. Tutton {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 225—245).— 
In the group of the scries R 2 M(Se 04 ) 2 , 6 H 20 , in which M is man¬ 
ganese, only three salts could be obtained, namely, those in which 
R is rubidium, caesium, or ammonium. Potassium manganese 
selenate, like the corresponding sulphate, only exists in the tetra- 
hydrated form, even at 0°. The morphological relationships 
between the three salts are similar to those observed in every 
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other ^oup of the series (cf. A., 1920, ii, 690). The salts all 
crystalBse in the holohedral-prismatic class of the monoclinic 
system. Bubidium manganous selenate, Rb 2 Mn(Se 04 ) 2 , 6 H 20 , 
a : 6 : c=0*7422 : 1 : 0*6008; p==105° 9'; df 2*763. Caesium man- 
ganous selenate, Cs 2 Mn(Se 04 ) 2 , 6 H 20 , a:b : c=0*7319 :1: 0*4967; 
p=:106° 22'; df 3*008. Ammonium manganous selenate, 

(NH 4 ) 2 Mn(Se 04 ) 2 , 6 H 20 , a :b: c=0*7427 :1 ; 0*4979; p=106° 16'; 
df 2*168. The ammonium salt, besides the cleavage parallel to 
{501} common to the series, exhibits an even more perfect one 
parallel to {010}. The optical constants of the crystals of all 
the salts were measured. E. H. R. 

Equilibria in the Systems Iron-Carbon-Oxygen and Iron- 
Hydrogen-Oxygen, and the Free Energies of the Oxides of 
Iron. E. D. Eastman (J. Amer. Chem, 8oc., 1922, 44, 975— 
998).—^A theoretical paper in which the data obtained by a number 
of authors in connexion with the two systems named in the title 
have been correlated and criticised. A number of calculations 
have been made from the correlated data, and the following con¬ 
clusions drawn. Ferric oxide and ferroso-ferric oxide at 1100° 
and above form a continuous series of solid solutions, although 
there are indications that at temperatures much below 1000 ° they 
may not be soluble in each other in all proportions. Ferroso- 
ferric oxide and ferrous oxide up to 1100 ° at least definitely do not 
form a continuous series of solutions, although they do dissolve 
in each other to a limited extent. Ferrous oxide appears to be 
soluble in iron to the extent of 20—25 mol.% ( 6 — 8 % oxygen), 
although metallic iron is not appreciably soluble in the oxide. 
Ferrous oxide is unstable with respect to ferroso-ferric oxide and 
iron below about 565°, and ferroso-ferric oxide shows an inversion 
point in the same region. When carbon monoxide reacts with 
pure iron in a closed tube above 500°, carbon is not ordinarily 
deposited as a separate phase. At temperatures above 800°, a 
trivariant equilibrium with iron containing dissolved carbon or 
carbide as the solid phase may be established, or one in which the 
solid phase contains dissolved oxygen as well as carbon, and the 
gas is richer in carbon dioxide than in the former case. It is 
possible that bivariant equilibria corresponding wilh these, with a 
separate dissolved carbon or carbide phase, may also be established 
on repeated treatment, but this does not appear to be proved. 
With a stream of carbon monoxide acting on iron in the vicinity 
of 660°, separate phases consisting of carbon, ferrous oxide, and iron 
containing dissolved oxygen and carbon (or carbide) are probably 
formed. At higher temperatures, the oxide and separate carbon 
phases do not appear, and the amount of dissolved carbon decreases. 
Carbon dioxide acting on iron in a closed tube probably produces 
again a trivariant system. At temperatures in the neighbourhood 
of 600° and lower, carbon is present in the solid phase, decreasing 
in amount as the temperature is increased. The individual results, 
of the investigators of univariant and bivariant equilibria involving 
iron or ferrous oxide, ferrous oxide or ferroso-fOT-ic oxide, carbon 
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monoxide, carbon dioxide, and carbon under conditions such that 
the presence of separate and definite solid phases in large amounts was 
assured, are in sufficient agreement to permit the use of equilibrium 
constants and free energies based on them. These constants are 
tabulated for the range 600—1000°. Bivariant equilibria involving 
iron or ferrous oxide, ferrous oxide or ferroso-ferric oxide, and 
hydrogen yield such different results that the data cannot be 
safely used. J. F. S. 

The Penetration of Tempering in Steel. Georges Charfy 
and Louis Grenet (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1273—1276).— 
square bar of the steel to be examined is used for the purpose. 
It is heated in the furnace at the required temperature until its 
temperature is uniform. The upper part of the bar is then wrapped 
round with asbestos, and on to the base is directed a regulated 
stream of cold water. When the cooling is complete, the hardness 
is determined on one face at different distances from the base. 
The bar may then, if necessary, be submitted to further thermal 
treatments and the other three faces used for determining the 
hardness. The results are in accord with those obtained on a 
fragment of metal cut out from a thick piece after its tempering. 
With a nickel-chrome steel, the hardness was found to vary from 
387 at 3 mm. from the base to 180 at 90 mm. With an auto¬ 
tempering steel, after tempering at 800°, the hardness was practically 
uniform along the whole length of the bar. 

The method may also be used for metals which are not homo¬ 
geneous, and permits of a study of the influence of cementation 
on thick plates. In this way, it was found that, in certain cases, 
the hardness of the part situated behind the cemented region is 
less than that obtained with a bar of the same composition, tempered 
under the same conditions, but showing no cemented region. 

W. G. 

Centrifugal Method for Preparing Colloidal Ferric Hydr¬ 
oxide, Aluminium Hydroxide, and Silicic Acid. Richard 
Bradfield (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 965—974).—Colloidal 
ferric hydroxide, aluminium hydroxide, and silicic acid may be 
prepared from the freshly formed precipitates of these substances 
by removing the excess of precipitating agent by a very thorough 
washing, winch is achieved by means of a centrifuge with a rotation 
of 32,500 per minute. This method has many advantages over 
the older methods, chief of which are, (a) the removal of the electro¬ 
lytes formed on precipitation is more complete; (6) the addition of 
a peptising agent and its consequent incomplete removal by either 
prolonged boiling or dialysis is unnecessary; (c) sols of a more 
uniform degree of dispersion can be prepared, since particles of 
similar size and of similar degrees of hydration are deposited in the 
same zone of the centrifuge bowl; {d) sols of any desired concen¬ 
tration from a semi-gel to the merest trace can be prepared by the 
addition of water to the more concentrated form, and all concen¬ 
trations are very stable. It is shown that aluminium hydroxide 
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precipitated by ammoniimi hydroxide in the presence of an excess 
of sulphate ions is not irreversible. J. F. S. 

The Reduction of Oxides by Hydrogen. E. Berger {CompL 
rend., 1922, 174, 1341—1343; cf. A., 1914, ii, 656; Sabatier and 
Espil, A., 1914, ii, 276).—From a study of the velocity curves for 
the reduction, by hydrogen, of specimens of nickel oxide prepared 
in different ways, the author finds that the discontinuity in the 
curves occurs at Afferent stages in the reduction varying with the 
specimen. This discontinuity cannot, therefore, be explained on 
the basis of the formation of an intermediate oxide, and doubt is 
therefore cast on the existence of sub-oxides of nickel. W. G. 

New Properties of the Green Chromium Sulphate. A.' 

Recoura (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1460—1463).—It has been 
shown by Colson (A., 1907, ii, 177, 267,474) that the green chromium 
sulphate, immediately aiter its solution in water, exists in a con¬ 
densed form, which is slowly depolymerised. In this condensed 
form, it is found to be capable of masking the sulphate ion in other 
sulphates to the extent of several hundred molecules for each 
molecule of the green sulphate present. The number of molecules 
which can be thus masked depends on the length of time during 
which the green sulphate has been in solution, the acidity, and the 
concentration of the solution. W. G. 

X-Ray Examination of the Trioxides of Tungsten, Molyb¬ 
denum, and their Hydrates. H. C. Burger (Z. anorg. Chem., 
1922, 121, 240—242).—The highest oxide of tungsten, WO 3 , can 
exist in various forms as large, bright yellow crystals, or long, 
thin, dark blue, or green needles. All these modifications gave 
identical angles of reflection which were, however, different from 
that of the hydrate. This proves that the hydrate is a definite 
chemical compound with its own characteristic crystal form. It 
corresponds in composition with W 03 ,H 20 , that is, H 2 WO 4 ; this, 
on heating, loses water and gives the above trioxide. A definite 
chemical compound was also indicated in the case of the other 
hydrate, W 03 , 2 H 20 ; that is, H 4 WO 5 tungstic acid. In the case 
of molybdenum, the existence of H 2 M 0 O 4 as a definite chemical 
compound was proved. This is a much more convenient method 
for the solution of such problems than that of measuring the vapour 
pressure as a function of the composition. The phases in the mixture 
can be found and the whole work carried out in a short time with a 
few mg. of the substance. W. T. 

The Valency of Tungsten and Molybdenum in their Com¬ 
plex Octacyanides. Oscar Olsson Collenberg (Z. anorg, 
Chem., 1922, 121, 298—312).—The author reviews previous work 
on the subject and shows the sources of error. He determined the 
valency by means of ammoniacal silver chloride and found that the 
central atoms were in each case quadrivalent in agreement with 
their formulae, [W(CN) 8 ]K 4 and [Mo(CN) 4 ]K 4 . These results were 
confirmed by another method, using ferric sulphate and potassium 
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permanganate, this method, due to Friedheim and Hoffmann (A., 
1902, ii, 265), being modified and so rendered applicable in the 
presence of cyanides. W. T. 

The Chlorides of Bivalent Molybdenum, Tungsten, and 
Tantalum. I. Kurt Lindner [with Emma Haller, Herbert 
Helwig, Antonie Kohler, and Hellmuth Feit] (£er., 1922, 
55, [B], 1458—1465).—The formula HMo3Cl7,4H20, HW3Cl7,4-5H20, 
and TaQCli4,7H20 have been ascribed by Rosenheim and Konn 
(A., 1910, ii, 300), Hill (A., 1917, ii, 36), and Chapin (A., 1910, ii, 303), 
respectively, to the dichlorides of molybdenum, tungsten, and 
tantalum. The preparation of these chlorides has been subjected 
to exhaustive investigation. It is shown that they are uniformly 
constituted in accordance with the general formula, HX3Cl7,4H20, 
in which the metal is bivalent. The methods used in their prepar¬ 
ation are the treatment of the metals with gaseous chlorine under 
suitable conditions of temperature and pressure and the reduction 
of the higher chlorides by gases or other reducing agents such as 
metals. 

At all temperatures up to 1200°, molybdenum is converted by 
chlorine into the pentachloride. The dichloride is obtained con¬ 
veniently by passing carbonyl chloride over powdered molybdenum 
at 700—800°; a small quantity of the pentachloride sublimes, 
£^ifter which the metal gradually becomes coated with a heavy 
yellow layer of molybdenum dichloride, which ultimately protects 
the metal from further action. The dichloride is then extracted 
with concentrated h 3 ^drochloric acid and the residual metal is again 
treated with carbonyl chloride. The compound, HMo3Cl7,4H20, 
separates almost quantitatively from the acid solutions in the 
form of long, yellow needles. At about 600°, molybdenum tri¬ 
chloride is the main product of the action of carbonyl chloride on 
molybdenum, whereas below this temperature the pentachloride 
is produced. Less favourable but useful results are obtained by 
the reduction of molybdenum pentachloride with finely divided 
aluminium in the presence of ignited quartz powder (to moderate 
the violence of the reaction). The product is subsequently ex-» 
tracted with hydrochloric acid. The yield is considerably diminished 
by the reduction of molybdenum pentachloride to other stages and 
even to metallic aluminium and the consequent difficulty of working 
up the residues. 

Tungsten dichloride cannot be prepared from the metal and 
carbonyl chloride, which, over a wide interval of temperature, give 
carbon and the “ red oxychloride,’’ WOCI 4 , in addition to small 
quantities of tungsten hexachloride and probably of tungsten 
pentachloride. The reduction of tungsten hexachloride by sodium 
amalgam (Hill, loc, cit,) is uncontrollable, and even if successful 
only gives minimal quantities of the dichloride; the results with 
an alloy of sodium and potassium are even less promising. On the 
other hand, tungsten hexachloride is readily reduced to the dichloride 
by ignition in a stream of nitrogen with powdered aluminium and 
quartz; the product is extracted with hydrochloric acid and the 
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reddiffh-yellow extract is concentrated and saturated with hydrogen 
chloride, thus causing the separation of the compound 

HW3Cl7,4H20 

in slender, yellow needles, which are considerably less stable than 
the corresponding molybdenum compound and rapidly lose hydrogen 
chloride when exposed to air. 

Tantalum is converted into its pentaohloride by carbonyl chloride. 
Tantalum pentaohloride is reduced by powdered metals to the 
dichloride and, since the reaction proceeds less violently than with 
the molybdenum and tungsten compounds, the addition of powdered 
quartz may be omitted. Aluminium, zinc, and lead are efficient. 
The residues are extracted exhaustively with hydrochloric acid. 
The isolation of the compound HTa 3 Cl 7 , 4 H 20 , a blackish-green, 
unusually stable, crystalline powder, from the extracts is a matter 
of some difficulty, since it only separates from very concentrated 
solutions and its crystallisation is greatly impeded by the presence 
of dissolved aluminium chloride. It is preferable, therefore, to use 
zinc which can be removed as sulphide after addition of sodium 
acetate to the solution or lead, the dissolved traces of which can 
be precipitated directly with hydrogen sulphide. Molten tantalum 
pentachloride cannot be reduced electrolytically between carbon 
poles, since the substance is an insulator (cf. Biltz and Voigt, this 
vol., ii, 302). Electrolysis takes place after addition of alkali 
chlorides, and the dichloride is formed to some extent; the method 
has no preparative value. H.‘ W. 

Electrolytic Removal of Alkali from Salts. A. Lotteb- 
MOSER (Kolloid Z,, 1922, 30, 346—348).—The author shows that 
by the electrolysis of normal sodium tungstate it is possible to 
prepare paratungstates and other complex tungstates by the 
removal of sodium hydroxide. In the case of sodium paratung- 
state, the preparation is carried out as follows. A solution of 
normal sodium tungstate (Na 2 W 04 , 2 H 20 ), 51 grams in 200 c.c. 
of water, is placed in a 250 c.c. porous pot which stands in a beaker 
containing exactly 750 c.c, of ^/10-sodium hydroxide. An anode 
consisting of a coil of platinum wire is placed in the porous cell, 
and the electrolysis carried out with a current of 2 amperes until the 
sodium hydroxide has increased in concentration by the calculated 
amount. When this state is reached, the anode solution is allowed 
to crystallise; sodium paratungstate separates in large, vitreous 
crystals. In the same way, sodium ditungstate and metatungstate 
were also prepared (cf. Kroger, this vol., ii, 212). J. F. S. 

The Hydrates of Uranium Tetroxide and Uranium Trioxide. 

Gustav F. Huttig and Edith von Schroedeb (Z. anorg. Chem,, 
1922, 121, 243—253).—Details are given of the preparation of 
the bright yellow, hygroscopic hydrate of uranium tetroxide, which 
corresponds with the formula U 04 , 3 H 20 . This was heated in a 
vacuum, but the tetroxide, UO 4 , could not be obtained, the final pro¬ 
duct being the trioxide, UO 3 . The compound loses oxygen before 
all the water is expelled, and the authors consider the existence of 
the tetroxide as very doubtful. The changes in composition were 
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studied in a Hiittig tensi-eudiometer (A., 1921, ii, 196), and the 
following hydrates were indicated: U04,4-5H20=U08,H«02,3*5H20; 
UO8.6,3H2O=UO3,0-5HaO2,2-5H2O-H2U2O8,5H2O; u63.6,2HaO= 
UO3,0*6HaO2,l‘5Ii2O=H2U2O8,3H2O[ ?J; peruranic acid pentahydr- 
ate, U 03 , 0 * 5 H 20 =H 2 U 207 , pyrouranic acid. It is assumed that 
these are derivatives of the trioxide and that hydrogen peroxide is 
contained in the first, second, and third compounds. 

In the case of uranium trioxide, indication was given of the follow¬ 
ing hydrates: U 03 , 2 H 20 =H 2 U 04 ,H 20 , U 03 ,H 20 =H 2 U 04 , uranic 
acid. W. T. 


The Triboluminescence of Uranium Salts and Three New 
Organic Uranium Compounds. J. A. Siemssen (Chem, Ztg., 
1922, 46, 450; cf. A., 1919, ii, 346).—A specimen of uranium nitrate 
which had been kept in a stoppered bottle for forty-one years 
showed weak triboluminescence compared with other preparations, 
and its luminosity was very slight.* A specimen'of sodium uranate 
which was not triboluminescent was converted into uranium nitrate 
which showed fairly strong triboluminescence. A preliminary 
announcement is made of the discovery of three salts, obtained by 
the action of pyrazolone derivatives on uranium compounds, which 
possess powerful bactericidal properties. No further chemical 
particulars are given. E. H. R. 

*The Behaviour of the Stannic Acids towards Hydrochloric 
Acid. George Ernest Collins and John Kerfoot Wood 
(T., 1922, 121, 1122—1133). 

The Anodic Corrosion of Bismuth. Bismuth Compounds. 

E. B. R. Prideaux and H. W. Hewis (J. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1922, 
41, 167— 171t). —As a possibly advantageous alternative to attack 
by nitric acid, the anodic corrosion of bismuth in an anolyte of 
sodium nitrate was investigated. The bismuth anodes were cast 
on copper wire, the cathode was a strip of nickel and in order to 
prevent reduction of the nitrate to ammonia it was placed in a 
catholyte of dilute alkali in a porous pot. 

In the first series of experiments, 10% sodium nitrate solutions 
were used, with a current density of 12*5 amperes per sq. dcm. 
and an average of 4*6 volts. The current efficiency calculated 
from the anodic loss was 100%, and 1-76 kilowatt-hours were con¬ 
sumed per kilo, of bismuth dissolved. The product was an oxy- 
nitrate containing on the average about 30% of bismuth oxide, and 
came down partly as a white deposit and partly as a crust on the 
anode. The amount of bismuth in the solution was negligible. 
In the second series of experiments, saturated solutions of scdium 
nitrate were used as the anolyte, and in this case the bismuth oxy- 
nitrate came down entirely as a loose precipitate, and one-half to 
three-quarters of the total bismuth remained in solution, from 
which it may be obtained as oxynitrate by dilution, or used directly 
for other bismuth preparations. The fully hydrat^ white bismuth 
hydroxide, Bi(OH) 3 , can be prepared from this anodic solution by 
allowing it to run into an equal volume of iV^/2-sodium hydroxide 
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diluted about five times. The white precipitate is washed by 
decantation. An examination of xeroform (bismuth tribromo- 
phenoxide) prepared by the usual method of adding bismuth 
nitrate to a solution of tribromophenol in sodium hydroxide, 
showed that it contained an appreciable quantity of oxynitrate, 
and the alcoholic extract contained nitrobromophenols in addition 
to much tribromophenol. On ignition, moreover, it gave a lemon- 
yellow residue containing bromine, and it does not therefore yield 
pure bismuth oxide, as usually stated. Commercial xeroform 
appears therefore to be very impure, although doubtless quite 
suitable for the purpose intended. A purer preparation was 
obtained by using the anodic solution of bismuth nitrate in sodium 
nitrate. It forms a bulky, pink precipitate, which, although it has 
a definite bismuth content (15*46%), does not appear to correspond 
exactly with any of the simpler compounds which might be expected, 
for example, (CgH 2 Br 30 ) 3 Bi requires 17*36%. It is possibly a 
hydrate, and the matter is being further investigated. G. F. M. 

Dotible Haloids of Bismuth and Thallium. G. Caniseri 
and G. Perina (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 241—246; cf. this vol., 
ii, 378; Ephraim and Barteczko, A., 1909, ii, 23,6 ).—Bismuth 
thaUous bromide, 2 TlBr,BiBr 3 , prepared by dissolving bismuth 
carbonate in nitric acid and adding potassium bromide, crystallises 
in lustrous, lemon-yellow, hexagonal lamellae, and in neutral aqueous 
solution undergoes rapid hydrolysis to thallous bromide, bismuth 
oxybromide, and bromine. Bismuth thallous iodide, 2TlI,Bil3, 
prepared by adding potassium iodide to an acid solution con¬ 
taining thaUium and bismuth, forms red, regular hexagonal plates, 
exhibits physical and chemical properties similar to those of the 
preceding compound, and is soluble in about 20,000 parts of water. 

The formation of this insoluble double iodide may be used as a 
means of detecting and estimating bismuth after other metals 
forming insoluble iodides have been removed. A solution con¬ 
taining 0*029 gram of bismuth per litre yields a voluminous red 
precipitate with a thallous salt and potassium iodide, whereas 
with hydrogen sulphide only a faint brown coloration is obtained. 
For the estimation, the solution of the bismuth salt is acidified 
with hydrochloric acid and then treated with a known volume, in 
excess, of standard potassium iodide solution. Standard thallous 
sulphate solution is next run in from a burette until precipitation 
of the red double iodide ceases and that of yellow thallous iodide 
is evident. The precipitate is collected on a Gooch crucible and 
washed thoroughly with absolute alcohol, the residual excess of 
potassium iodide in the solution being estimated by means of 
potassium iodate. If a represents the amount in grams of iodine 
added as iodide to the solution, b that combining with the thallium, 
and c that remaining in excess, calculated on the basis that 3 atoms 
of iodine correspond with 1 atom of bismuth, the weight of the latter 
in grams is given by : 208[a—(6+c)]/380*76. 

Addition to a solution of K 3 Bi(CNS )3 (cf. Vanino and Hauser, 
A., 1902, i, 14) of a proportion of thallium acetate corresponding 
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with one equivalent of the potassium results in the formation of 
an orange-yellow precipitate of the composition K 2 TlBi(CNS)g, 
whilst with double this proportion of thallium acetate, the com¬ 
pound^ KTl 2 Bi(CNS) 0 , is obtained as a paler yellow precipitate. 
All attempts to prepare the trisubstituted salt, Tl 3 Bi(CNS) 0 , have 
proved unsuccessful, the molecule undergoing demolition with 
formation of thallous thiocyanate. T. H. P. 

The Reduction of Tantalum Pentachloride. Otto Ruff 
and Fkitz Thomas (Rcr., 1922, 55, [B], 1466—1473). —Tantalum 
pentachloride is reduced by metallic aluminium in the presence 
of aluminium chloride at 300® to a mixture of various chlorides of 
tantalum. A larger excess of aluminium remains imchanged even 
when, as is occasionally the case, metallic tantalum is formed. 
The temperature is hmited by the resistance of the tubes. The 
dark green product of the reaction evolves aluminium chloride 
and tantalum pentachloride when heated, the latter being given 
ofE in such a manner that the composition of the residue can be 
regulated by the choice of temperature and pressure. A mixture 
corresponding approximately with tantalum tetrachloride is 
obtained at 250®/2—3 mm.; at 350—400® the residue has the 
composition of a trichloride which is itself decomposed at about 
500®, leaving a mixture of di- and tri-chlorides. 

The mixtures of chlorides are moderately stable towards air. 
Treatment with water causes the formation of intensely green 
solutions of the trichloride, whilst the pentachloride is hydro¬ 
lysed to hydrochloric and tantalic acids and the dichloride remains 
undissolved as a blackish-green residue. The green solutions 
become oxidised slowly on exposure to air, the action being checked 
by the presence of acids. The di- and tri-chlorides are soluble in 
cold, sufficiently dilute sodium hydroxide solutions without evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen or alteration in the valency of the element. The 
alkaline solutions are oxidised with unusual readiness by air and 
evolve hydrogen when they are warmed; a brown tantalous oxide 
is thereby produced as an intermediate step in the formation of 
tantalic acid. The production of this substance is also observed 
during rapid oxidations (with hydrogen peroxide or nitric acid) 
in acid solution. When oxidation is effected by hydrogen peroxide 
in alkaline solution, a brown solution of a pertantalate is obtained 
which evolves oxygen and becomes colourless when boiled. 

The behaviour of aqueous solutions of titanium trichloride towards 
common reagents is described in detail. H. W. 

Gold Sulphides. A. Gutbier and E. DurrwIchter (Z. anorg, 
Chem,, 1922, 121, 266—274). —^Various sulphides of gold are 
described in the literature. The authors could not obtain the 
sulphides with the formulae AugS and AugSg. A rapid stream of 
hy^ogen sulphide passed at the ordinary temperature into a 
2% solution of chloroauric acid, [AuCL]II, in .W^-hydrochlorio 
acid gave a black precipitate of auric sulphide, AugSg, mixed with 
small amounts of metallic gold. The relative amounts of sulphide 
and metal depend on temperature, concentration of the chloro- 
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auric acid, and the rate of passing in the hydrogen sulphide. At 
low temperatures — 2 °, with a low concentration of the chloro- 
acid and a very rapid stream of gas, the pure sulphide was obtained. 
The low concentration of the tetrachloro-acid is necessary, because 
it reacts with the sulphide formed. Auric sulphide reacts more 
rapidly with auric chloride than with the tetrachloro-auric acid 
and pure auric sulphide is not obtained as above if the gas is bubbled 
into a solution of auric chloride. W. T. 

Some Complex Chlorides containing Gold. III. A New 
Caesium Auric Chloride. Hobacb L. Wells (Amer, J. Sci.^ 
1922, [v], 3, 414—416).—This salt, CS 5 AU 3 CI 14 , was obtained from 
a concentrated solution of caesium chloride containing compara¬ 
tively little auric chloride. It is best prepared in the presence of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, because it is quickly decomposed 
by water, with the formation of a yellow precipitate of the usual 
double salt, CSAUCI 4 . The new complex salt was obtained as 
very minute deep red crystals. W. T. 

Rubidium (Caesium) Silver Gold Bromides. Eugen 
S uscHNiG (Monatsh., 1921, 42, 399—404).—Triple bromides of 
ru})idium (or caesium), silver, and gold have been prepared corre¬ 
sponding with the triple chlorides described by Bayer (A., 1920, 
ii, 688 ) and discussed by Emich {ibid.y 689). The silver and gold 
are vicarious constituents, and their proportions in the compounds 
depend on their concentrations in the solutions from which crystal¬ 
lisation takes place. The compounds correspond with the formulas 
Rb 3 Aga;Au( 2 -a:/ 3 )Br 3 and Cs 3 AgcAu( 2 -:r/ 3 )Br 9 . In the rubidium com¬ 
pound, the atomic proportion of silver varied from 0-77 to 1-59, 
and in the caesium compound from 0*89 to 1’14. The rubidium 
salt forms almost black needles, deep violet in thin sections, whilst 
the caesium salt is similar to Bayer’s triple chloride. The salts 
can only be prepared in strong hydrobromic acid solution; they 
are decomposed by water. An analogous potassium salt could 
not be obtained, but microscopical tests showed that an ammonium 
compound is formed, and also compounds with organic bases 
such guanidine, caffeine, pyridine, hexamethylenetetramine, 
and methyl- and ethyl-amine instead of rubidium or caesium. 
The compounds are adapted to the microchemical identification 
of gold, silver, and rubidium or caesium in absence of disturbing 
elements. Microchemical tests indicate that aluminium, chromium, 
zinc, nickel, cobalt, uranium, mercury, and manganese can replace 
silver in the triple chlorides and that ferric iron, calcium, strontium, 
and barium can replace the alkali metal. E. H. R. 

Determination of the Werner Structure of Inorganic 
Compoimds by means of X-Rays. Paul Scherrer and P. 
Stoll (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 319—320).—The space lattices 
of the following complex salts were determined: [PdBr^JRbg, 
[Ni(NH 3 )g]Cl 2 , and [PtClglKg. The six co-ordinated groups were 
placed at the six comers of a regular octahedron with the central 
atcmi at the centre. The salts resembled calcium fluoride with 
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the co-ordinated complex taking the place of the atom calcium. 
The platinum and chlorine were 1-6x10“® cm. apart and the edge 
of the octahedron measured 9-7 X10"® cm. W. T. 

Chloroiridiates of Complex Metal Bases. A. Benbath^ 
W. BOcheb, and H. Eckstein (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1922, 121, 347— 
360).—Jorgensen prepared a large number of salts of the ammines 
of cobalt and chromium by combining the complex bases with 
different acid radicles. The complex acids of the noble metals 
formed beautifully coloured, crystalline salts. The present authors 
employed the complex hexachloroiridiate as the acid radicle. 
The salts formed with cobalt as the central atom of the complex 
base were found to crystallise only with difSculty and to be more 
unstable than the corresponding platinum compounds. In the 
hexammine salts the most stable were those in which all the acid 
radicles were replaced by the complex iridium radicle; the others 
were very unstable. The hexammine and pentammine salts as 
well as the aquo-salts with four or five molecules of ammonia 
are insoluble, stable, yellow to brown in colour, decomposed only 
by long boiling with an alkali hydroxide, micro-crystalline and 
decomposed when heated alone at 150®. The tetrammine salts 
are more soluble, can be precipitated with alcohol, are crystalline 
and golden-yellow to bronze-red in colour. They decompose in 
hot water, and when heated alone at 105—120°. The preparation 
and properties of the following are described : Hexamminecobaltic 
hexachloroiridiate, [Co(NH 3 ) 0 ] 2 [IrCle] 3 . Hexamminecobaltic nitrate 
hexachloroiridiate, [Co(NH 3 )e]NOo[IrCie]. Basic hexammine¬ 
cobaltic hexachloroiridiate, [Co(NH 3 )o]OH[IrCl 6 ]. Chloropentam- 
minecobaltic hexachloroiridiate, [Co(NH 3 ) 5 Cl][IrCl 6 ]. Aquopent- 
amminecobaltic hexachloroiridiate, [Co(NH 3 ) 5 H 20 ] 2 [IrCle] 3 . 
Dinitrotetramminecobaltic hexachloroiridiate trihydrate, 
LCo(NH3)4(N02)2][IrCle],3H20. 
Ci^Dinitrotetramminecobaltic hexachloroiridiate, 
[Co(NH3)JN02)oIIrCle]. 

ci^Dichlorotetramminecobaltic hexachloroiridiate, 
[Co(NH3)4Cl2MIrCl3]. 

Aquonitrotetramminecobaltic hexachloroiridiate, 
[Co(NH3)4(H20)N02][IrCle]. 

The salts with chromium in the basic complex resemble the 
corresponding cobalt compounds. They are dirty yellow in colour. 
The hexammine and pentammine salts separated as very fine 
suspensions, the tetrammine salts crystallised much more readily. 
The following salts are described : Hexamminechromic hexa¬ 
chloroiridiate, [Cr(NH 3 )g] 2 [IrCl 3 ] 3 . Hexamminechromic nitrate 
hexachloroiridiate, [Cr(NH 3 ) 3 ]N 03 [IrCle]. Basic hexamminechromic 
hexachloroiridiate, [Cr(NH 3 ) 3 ]OH[IrCl 3 ]. Hexamminechromic sul¬ 
phate hexachloroiridiate, [Cr(NH 3 ) 0 ] 2 (SO 4 ) 2 [IrCle]. Chloropentam- 
minechromic hexachloroiridiate, [Cr(NH 3 ) 3 Cl][IrCl 0 ]. Hydroxoaquo- 
tetramminechromic hexachloroiridiate, [Cr(NH 3 ) 4 (H 20 ) 0 H][IrCle]. 
Dithiocyanatotetramminechromic hexachloroiridiate, 
[Cr(NH3)4<CNS)2MIrCle]. 
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Dichloroaquotriamminechromic hexachloroiridiate, 

[Cr(NH3)3H20Cy2[IrCW3H20. . . 

The nitrate iron could not be separated from the chlorommate ion 
by means of nitron as the complex ion also forms an insoluble 
product, thus resembling the chloro-acids of the other noble metals. 
The compound, (C 2 oHi 6 N 4 )o[IrCl 6 ]H 2 , separates as a dark red, 
crystalline precipitate. EfUtnenium can be partly separated from 
the other noble metals by fractional crystallisation of the nitrous 
compounds, that of ruthenium being more soluble than the others. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Calcium Uranium Autunites. F. Henrich (Ber., 1922, 55, 
[J5], 1212—1215; cf. A., 1918, ii, 96).—The detailed analysis is 
recorded of a calcium uranium autunite from Steinbruch Fuchsbau, 
near Leopoldsdorf, in the Fichtelgebirge, the analysis (I) of which 
agrees closely with the formula Ca 0 ,{U 03 ) 2 ,F 2 ® 6 >^^^ 20 * ratio 
of radium to uranium is 2*8 x 10”'^, or 87% of the equilibrium value 
between the two elements. This appears to be the highest value 
yet recorded for a calcium uranium autunite. A Portuguese 
calcium uranium autunite from the Beira Alta Province (analysis II) 
had a ratio of radium to uranium which is only 38% of the 
theoretical value and was appreciably poorer in radium than the 
Bavarian specimen. 

UO,. CaO. P.Oj- Insol. Ignition. Total. 

I. 69-71 5-92 14-30 1-60 18-17 99-6 

II. 60-72 6-04 14-65 0-63 18-27 99-93 

H. W. 

Ceruleofibrite, a New Mineral. Edw. F. Holden [Amer. 
Min., 1922, 7, 80—83).—As radiating tufts of bright-blue fibres 
and as blackish-blue, fibrous masses, this was found on specimens 
of cuprite from Bisbee, Arizona. The needles are orthorhombic 
(a : 6 : c=0-78 : I : 0*49) with angles near to those of brochantite, 
d 3*54, H. 3. The optical characters are stated. The mineral 
is readily soluble in cold dilute hydrochloric acid. Analysis gives 
the formula CuCl 2 ,JCu 3 As 208 , 6 Cu( 0 H) 2 , representing a very basic 
chloroarsenate. 

CuO. Cl. ASgOg. HjO. Insol. Total less O for Cl. 

73-8 7-5 7-5 11-7 0-3 99 1 

L. J. S. 

Chemical Investigation of Japanese Minerals containing 
Rarer Elements. IV. Samarskite and an Unnamed 
Mineral from Ishikawa, Iwaki Province. Yfiji Shibata and 
Kbnjir 6 KmuRA (J. Ghem, 8oc. Japan, 1922, 43, 301—312; 
cf. this vol, ii, 220).—Sanaarskite, d 5-50, hardness 5—6, from 
Ishikawa-machi, Iwaki Province, gave on analysis: 
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Bara 

OaO* UInO* FaO* aarfchs* XJOg* SnO^* GuiOgt SiOg« Cl}gOg> G?agO|* ^TgOi Toiiala 

0-26 1.26 0-84 9-64 0-61 17-84 16-87 0-73 0-10 0-37 41-11 10-00 0-86 99-96 

From which is deduced the formula 2[M2(Cb,Ta)o07],R2(Cb,Ta)208, 
where M==Fe, Ca, Mg, Mn, UO, and R rare earth metals. 

On spectroscppic examination, lines of lead, barium, strontium, 
tungsten, yttrium, erbium, dysprodium, gadrinium, samarium, 
scandium, and terbium were observed. 

Imperfect black crystals, with resinous lustre of an unnamed 
mineral {d 6*2—64, hardness 5—6, streak, blackish-brown) from 
the same locality gave on analysis ; 

Bare 

MgO. OaO. MhO. FoO. AlgO,. earths, TJOg. SnOg. SiOg. TiOg. ObgOg. TOgOg. HgO, Total. 

1-07 0-86 0-40 11-78 0-87 8-40 21-88 1-20 0-30 0-21 36-80 16-00 0-89 99-66 

On spectroscopic examination, lines of lead, barium, strontium, 
zinc, copper, bismuth, beryllium, yttrium, erbium, gadrinium, 
dysprodium, samarium, lanthanum, and scandium v^ere observed, 

K. K. 

Composition of Thortveitite from Madagascar. On. 

Boulanger and G. Urbain (CompL rend.y 1922, 174, 1442—1443; 
cf. A., 1920, ii, 627; this vol., ii, 306).—The mean of five analyses is: 

SiOg. ScgOg. ZrOg. AljOg. FegOg. Gl, Mn, Sn, Sb, Pb. Total. 

44-1^ 42-4 8-4 3-3 2-0 traces 100-2 

The figures for scandia include about 0*5% of yttrium earths 
(yttrium, neoytterbium, and lutecium). The mineral is only 
slightly attacked by hydrofluoric acid or by fused bisulphates. 
Two or three fusions with sodium carbonate are necessary for its 
decomposition. L. J. S. 

Velardeiute from California. Earl V. Shannon (Proc. 
U.8. Nat, Mus.y 1922, 60, Art. 22, 1—4).—A dull ohve-green, 
coarsely-granular mineral with greasy to resinous lustre, from 
Tulare Co., California, is colourless under the microscope. It is 
optically uniaxial and negative, co= 1*657, €=1*653. Analysis I 
corresponds with 14Ca0,2Mg0,5Al203,9Si02, which is interpreted 
as a mixture of five parts of velardefiite ( 2 Ca 0 ,Al 203 ,Si 02 ) with 
two of Akermanite (Mg 0 , 2 Ca 0 , 2 Si 02 ). 

SiOj. AljOg. FegOg. FeO. CaO. MgO. HgO. Total. 

I. 27-88 25-62 1-69 0-43 40-86 4-18 0-34 100-80 

II. 32-66 6-95 24-16 — 35-61 2-69 — 100*86 

Mixed with it are grains of a yellowish-^een garnet which 
(with some spinel) gave analysis Ii, indicating an&*adite. 

L. J. S. 

White Chlorites. Earl V. Shannon and Edgar T. Wherry 
(J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1922, 12, 239—241).—Colerainite (A., 
1918, ii, 325) and sheridanite (A., 1912, ii, 1181) are classed as 
white chlorites. Analysis I is of a white chlorite from Brinton’s 
quarry, Chester Co., Pennsylvania, II from Nottingham, Chester 
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Oo., and HI of a greenish-grey schistose rock from Miles City, 
Montana. I and III agree with the sheridanite formula 
3Mg0,AL03,2Si02,3H20, 

but II gives the ratios 9 Mg 0 ,Al 203 , 6 Si 0 », 7 H 20 . Ill agrees also 
with sheridanite in its optical constants, whilst II is different. 



8iO,. 

AljOg. 


FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. H.O-. Total. 

I. 

28-10 

26-20 

1-66 

nil - 

trace 

trace 

30-36 

0-66 14-00 100-88 

II. 

36-70 

10-38 

1-22 

trace 

trace 

0-86 

36-44 

1-06 13-80 100-46 

III. 

27-78 

24-30 

1-43 

0-35 

ml 

trace 

32-71 

0-06 13-01 99-64 


L. J. S. 


Crocidolite from Eastern Pennsylvania. Edgar T. Wherry 
and Earl V. Shannon (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1922, 12, 242— 
244).—Blue pleochroic amphiboles (“ glaucamphiboles ”) occur at 
many locahties in eastern Pennsylvania. Analysis of material 
from Oley Line shows it to be a semimagnesian crocidolite with the 
formula H 20 ,Na 20 ,Mg 0 ,Fe 0 ,Fe 203 , 6 Si 02 . 

SiO,. Ti,Oa. AljOj. Fe,0,. FeO. CaO. MgO. Na,0. KjO. H,0-. H^O-t-. Total. 
61 62 2-27 0-92 18-36 10-93 0-48 6-92 6-62 0-66 1-04 2-67 100-39 

Titanium is regarded as replacing aluminium and iron, rather 
than iilieon, and to it the deep blue is ascribed. The low content 
of alkalis is accounted for by the replacement of sodium by 
hydrogen. L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


A New Method of Colorimetry. Paul Dosne (Bull. 8oc. 
Ind. Mulhouse, 1922, 88 , 73—77).—A beam of light (from a Nemst 
lamp or other suitable source) is directed upwards through a 
column of a solution of known strength of the coloured substance 
under investigation and the height of the column necessary for the 
complete absorption of the transmitted light, as observed through 
a spectroscope, is determined. Since under these conditions the 
colouring power of a substance is directly proportional to the 
height of the column and to the strength of the solution, the method 
allows various colouring matters to be compared when dissolved 
in water, alcohol, or other suitable solvents. A. J. H. 


J 5 Fleury (BuU. 8oc. Ghim. Biol, 1922, 

4, 223 ^232).—^A discussion of the conditions under which colori¬ 
metric methods yield the most accurate results. E. S. 


GabREAu (Ball. 8oc. CUm. Biol, 
1922, 4, 233—234).—The accuracy of the colorimetric method is 
located by the concordant results obtained during a large number 
oi estimations of sugar by the picric acid method. E. S. 
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Xnwroved Form of Gas-anal 3 rsis Apparatus. E. W. Blair 
and T. Sherlock Wheeler (J. Soc, Chem, Ind., 1922, 41, 187— 
188 t). —modification of the usual Bone-Wheeler apparatus is 
described, in which compressed air and reduced pressure are 
employed to alter the mercury levels; this saves much of the 
labour involved in raising and lowering the mercury reservoirs. 
The pressure of the air supply is about two atmospheres. In other 
respects, the method of working the apparatus is not altered. 

W. P. S. 

The Absorption Meter, an Apparatus for Gas Analysis. 

L. Moser {Z. anorg, CAem., 1922, 121, 313—318).—The author 
describes a simplification of the apparatus he employed for the 
gravimetric estimation of hydrogen phosphide (A., 1922, ii, 393). 
The apparatus has been tested and gives good results in the 
estimation of sulphur dioxide, cyanogen, hydrogen cyanide, silicon 
fluoride, the hydndes of arsenic and antimony, ozone, and chlorine. 
It is unsuitable for carbon dioxide or any gases which requires an 
absorption hquid affected by the air (baryta water). W. T. 

Apparatus for Determining Hydrogen-ion Concentration. 
Application to the Detection of Mineral Acids in Vinegar. 

AndrIi Kling, a. Lassieur, and (Mme) A. Lassieur {Ann. 
Chim. analyt.^ 1922, 4, 135—137).—^A simple apparatus is described 
for determining hydrogen-ion concentration electrometrically. It 
is shown that the hydrogen-ion concentration of vinegars con¬ 
taining from 5—7% of acetic acid varies from pn 2*54 to 2*83 and 
that the addition of 0*24% of sulphuric acid causes this value to 
become 1-48 to 2-02. W. P. S. 

The Clark Hydrogen-electrode Vessel and Soil Measure¬ 
ments. Daniel J. Healy and Perry E. Kanaker {Soil Sci., 
1922, 13, 323—328),—Satisfactory measurements of the hydrogen- 
ion concentration of fresh and air-dried soils can be made with the 
Clark hydrogen-electrode vessel. Air drying increases the values 
obtained over those of fresh samples. A. G. P. 

The Estimation of Chlorine in Organic Material. Stefan 
VON BogdAndy (Z. physiol Chem., 1922, 120, 30 — 41; cf. A., 
1913, ii, 426).—The author shows that if his method is carried out 
according to his instructions, high results are not obtained as is 
asserted by Gutmann and Schesinger (A., 1914, ii, 379). S. S. Z. 

Application of Amalgams in Volumetric Analyses. 111. 
Estimation of Iodic, Bromic, and Chloric Acids. Suetaro 
Kikuchi (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 173—177).—Iodic acid 
reacts at 60® with tervalent titanium obtained by reduction of 
titanic acid as described previously (A., 1921, ii, 596), the excess of 
tervalent titanium being then titrated with iron alum. The 
reaction proceeds as follows : I 03 '+ 6 Ti”*+ 6 H*=I'+ 6 Ti"*’+ 3 H 20 . 
Bromic and chloric acids can be estimated by similar procedure. 

K. K. 
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Sodium Peroxide. Jaroslav Milbauer {Ghem. Liaty, 16, 84— 
86).—The estimation of the active oxygen of sodium peroxide by 
means of acid potassium permanganate solution is examined. The 
author finds that the best results are obtained by the addition 
of boric acid to the solution, as this fixes the hydrogen peroxide 
liberated by the acid. This method is very exact apd rapid, and 
does not require the use of ice. 

The effects produced by the presence of various me^Uic salts, 
and of spongy platinum and palladium are also investigated. It 
is found that if the salt is added to the water before the sodium 
peroxide, the results for the estimation of oxygen will be^ low; 
if the salt is added after the solution of the sodium peroxide in 
water, the results are high. This explains the failure of the use 
of permanganate solution alone, as the manganous sulphate formed 
acts as a catalyst, which must be neutralised by an anti-catalyst 
(in this case boric acid). 

The iodometric method of Kingzett (T., 1880, 37, 792) is also 
examined and found satisfactory. 

The influence of catalysts on the method whereby the peroxide 
is analysed by estimation of the oxygen liberated by its decom¬ 
position in acid or alkaline solution is also studied. From the 
results obtained for this, the author formulates, as a method for 
the estimation of the active oxygen of sodium peroxide, its decom¬ 
position in alkaline solution, in the presence of cupric sulphate, 
and the measurement of the gaseous oxygen so liberated. The 
advantage of this method over that of Archbutt (A., 1895, ii, 185) 
is that the decomposition is complete in two minutes, and that 
the evolved oxygen is free from carbon dioxide. 

By means of these new methods of estimation the author shows 
that the action of the atmosphere on sodium peroxide is principally 
due to the presence of moisture. R. T. 

Estimation of Sulphur Dioxide. G. Basil Barham (Chem, 
NewSf 1922, 124, 279—281).—^Titration with permanganate solution 
under definite conditions is recommended for the estimation of 
sulphur dioxide. Dilute sulphuric acid solution is treated with a 
definite volume of standard permanganate solution, and the 
mixture then divided into two equal portions; the sulphur dioxide 
solution under examination is added to one portion and the per¬ 
manganate solution is added until the coloration is again equal 
in intensity to that of the other portion, which has been reserved 
for comparison. To ensure the colorations being of the same 
tint, the acid solution should be reduced and oxidised once or twice 
(with sulphite and permanganate solutions, respectively) before 
it is used for the actual estimation. W. P. S. 

Examination of Foods for the Presence of Sulphites. 

A. Chacon Chapman {Analyst, 1922, 47, 204—205).—When foods 
containing onions or mustard are acidified with phosphoric acid 
and distilled in a current of carbon dioxide, the distillate on oxidation 
with bromine wiU 3 deld a distinct quantity of sulphuric acid; if 
the osdation is made with hydrogen peroxide in place of bromine, 
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these foods will not yield any sulphuric acid unless they actually 
contaip sulphites. W. P. S. 

Factors Influencing the Estimation of Sulphates in Soil. 

C. T. HmsT and J. E. Greaves (Soil Sci., 1922, 13, 231—249).— 
A comparison was made between the gravimetric method of 
estimating sulphates as barium sulphate and the volumetric 
chromate method. By the latter method an average of 97% 
of the sulphate in soil extracts could be recovered. Sodium and 
potassium chlorides had little effect on the results obtained; but 
in the presence of iron and aluminium salts the volumetric method 
tended to give low results. The presence of nitrates caused high 
figures by the gravimetric method and low ones by the volumetric 
method. A 1 :5 water extract of the soils used, was found to be 
sufficient to remove all sulphates after forty minutes’ shaking. 
Soils particularly rich in g3^sum needed shaking with water for a 
longer period. Extracts should be clarified by a Pasleur-Chamber- 
land filter. 

Very small quantities of sulphates can be detected more easily 
by the chromate than by the gravimetric method. A. G. P. 

The Analysis of Polythionates. Albin Kurtenaceeb and 
Albert Fritsch (Z, anorg. Chem., 1922, 121, 335—343).—^The 
authors have already found that tetrathionates react quanti¬ 
tatively with a cyanide to form thiosulphates (A., 1921, ii, 502). 
Trithionates were found by Raschig (A., 1920, ii, 756) to react 
quantitatively with cyanides in hot alkaline solutions to form 
sulphites. The latter reaction is incomplete in neutral solutions, 
whereas tetrathionates in alkaline solutions give sulphites as well 
as thiosulphates. This reaction is therefore unsuitable for the 
estimation of a mixture of these two polythionates. The estimation 
of a mixture of polythionates by means of a sulphite as recom¬ 
mended by Rascffig was found to be unsatisfactory. The method 
of Riesenfeld and Feld (this vol., ii, 45) was tested. In the absence 
of other polythionates, the trithionate reacts quantitatively with 
copper sulphate, but the estimation is not applicable to mixtures. 
A tetrathionate boiled for half an hour with copper sulphate gave 
a precipitate of copper sulphide and sulphur in proportions corre¬ 
sponding with the decomposition of the tetrathionate as follows : 
S40g"=S306"+S. The authors found, contrary to the results 
of Riesenfeld and Feld, that tetrathionates were quite stable; a 
solution showed no decomposition after keeping for fourteen days, 
the instability reported being due to impurities. W. T. 

PregTs Microanalysis. Friedrich Holtz (Her., 1922, 55, 
[H], 1496—1497).—The use of a bomb furnace in the estimation of 
halogen and sulphur is avoided by placing the tubes in brass tubes 
which are closed at one end and stoppered at the other and are 
heated in the vapour of boiling diphenylmethylamine, b. p. 295°. 

The estimation of nitrogen in difficultly-combustible substances 
is effected in silica tubes which are filled in the following order; 
asbestos plug, oxidised copper wire (7 cm.), reduced copper wire 
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t cm.), asbestos plug, copper oxide powder mixed with the 
stance and a little potassium chlorate (4 cm.), oxidised copper 
3 (5 cm.). The tube is supported at either end on gutters lined 
h asbestos in such a manner that the portion of the tube con- 
tcaining the reduced copper is left exposed to the direct heat of the 
burner. This portion of the tube is doubly protected on its upper 
side. After displacement of the air by carbon dioxide, the reduced 
copper is raised to a white heat and after a second passage of carbon 
dioxide the heating of the remainder of the tube is effected veiy 
gradually in the (Srection towards the reduced copper. In this 
manner, the decomposition of the oxides of nitrogen is effected 
with certainty. 

Substances may be conveniently dried in a hollow copper cube 
the walls of which are 1 cm. thick and 6-5 cm. long internally. 

H. W. 

A Micro-Kjeldahl ” Method of Estimating Nitrogen. 

Arthue R. Ling and William John Price (J. Soc. Ghem. Ind,, 
1922, 41, 149— 151 t). —A weighed portion of the substance con¬ 
taining 1*0—0*1 mg. of nitrogen is boiled until colourless with 
8 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, 1 gram of dry potassium 
sulphate, 0*02 gram of anhydrous copper sulphate, and 2 drops 
of 2*5% platinic chloride solution. After cooling and diluting 
with 15 c.c. of water, the liquid is distilled from a 300 c.c. flask 
with sufficient 40% sodium hydroxide solution to render it alkaline, 
and the ammoniaoal distillate is collected in 50 c.c. of water in a 
graduated 250 c.c. flask. All the ammonia will have been expelled 
when 100 c.c. of liquid has distilled. The distillate is then 
“ nesslerised,” made up to 250 c.c., and the tint compared with 
a standard ammonium sulphate solution containing 1 mg. of nitrogen 
per c.c. The comparison will give the apparent nitrogen content 
which must be corrected by a factor (obtained from a curve given 
in the original paper) in order to arrive at the actual nitrogen 
content. This is due to the fact that intensity of colour and 
ammonia concentration are not directly proportional. G. F. M. 

Kjeldahlisation of Mononitrophenols, Mononitrobenzoic 
Acids, and Mononitrocinnamic Acids. R. M. Margosches 
and Erwin Vogel (Ber,, 1922, 55, [R], 1380—1389).—^A con¬ 
tinuation of previous work (A., 1920, ii, 50), in which it was shown 
that the Kjeldahl-Gunning method gives accurate results only 
for the ortho-derivatives when applied to the mononitrophenols 
and mononitrobenzoic acids. 

The Kjeldahlisation of mononitro-phenols and -benzoic acids by 
sulphuric acid without addition of potassium sulphate gives correct 
values for the ortho-, and low values for the meta- and para-com- 
pounds; it is remarkable that the latter are considerably higher 
than those given by the Kjeldahl-Gunning method. 

Stepwise Kjeldahlisation according to Kjeldahl-Gunning shows 
that in the case of o-nitrophenol and o-nitrobenzoic acid, the major 
part of the nitrogen value is attained during the stage of the initial 
discoloration which occurs at the commencement of the heating 
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and the theoretical nitrogen value is almost attained at the period 
of most violent action. With p-nitrobemsoic acid, on the othw 
hand, practically no nitrogen value is attained at the stage of 
initial darkening and the nitrogen is almost entirely present in 
such a form that the calculated nitrogen value is observed after 
addition of phenol; at the period ci most violent action, the 
“ converted nitrogen increases somewhat, whereas that “ con¬ 
vertible ” by subsequent addition of phenol declines, ultimately 
becoming reduced to zero when the solution is colourless. 

In the case of p-nitrobenzoic acid, the replacement of potassium 
sulphate in the Kjeldahl process by copper oxide or mercuric oxide 
leads to analytical results which are in harmony with the calculated 
values. The activity of copper oxide is not affected by the presence 
of potassium sulphate, whereas that of mercuric oxide is greatly 
depressed. The activity of sodium sulphate is inferior to that of 
potassium sulphate and approximately equal to tliat of lithium 
sulphate. 

A further series of experiments is described in which the 
Kjeldahlisation of p- and m-nitrobenzoic acid and of p-nitrophenol 
is effected by the presence of potassium sulphate; the volatile 
products are collected and heated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, phenol, and copper oxide. p-Nitrobenzoic acid and p-nitro- 
phenol are found to behave in an entirely different manner; the 
formef yields a volatile nitrogenous compound in which the nitrogen 
can be converted into ammonia by sulphuric acid, phenol, and 
copper oxide, whereas the latter undergoes a far more complex 
decomposition with the formation of products which do not yield 
ammonia under the described conditions. 

In striking contrast to the nitrobenzoic acids, the three nitro- 
cinnamic acids yield almost the whole of their nitrogen as ammonia 
when heated with sulphuric acid and potassium sulphate. Satis¬ 
factory results are also obtained with sulphuric acid alone or 
mixed with copper oxide. H. W. 

A Micro-method for the Estimation of Ammonia in Blood 
and in Organic Fluids. K. L. Gad-Andrbsen (J. Biol. Chem., 
1922, 51, 367—372).—One c.c. of blood is used for the estimation. 
After addition of borate, it is evaporated to dryness by heating 
at 25° in a current of dry air. The ammonia thus removed is 
absorbed in sulphuric acid, decomposed by hypobromite, and the 
nitrogen measured in Krogh’s microrespirometer as in the author’s 
urea method (A., 1920, ii, 646). The method is also applicable to 
secretions, but not to tissues. E. S. 


New Insoluble Organic Nitrates. Jos± Gibal Pebbiba 
{Anal. Fla. Quint., 1922, 20, 84—92).—In a study of organic com¬ 
pounds giving precipitates or turbidities with nitrates, the following 
compounds are mentioned as new precipitants : p-dianisylphenetyl- 
guanidine hydrochloride (acoine), 

OEt-aH4-N:C(NH-CeH4-OMe)j,HCl; 
dicyanodiamide, NHIC(NH 2 )’NH*CO*NH^ prwuoed by the hydro¬ 
lysis of dicyanodiamidine, NH;C(NH 2 )*NH*CN ; the hydrochloride 
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of hydrocupreine ethyl ether (optoq[uine), hydrastine hydrochloride. 
The common features in the constitution of nitrate precipitants is 
discussed. 6. W. R. 

So-called Di-9 :10-monohydroxyphenauthrylamine sug¬ 
gested as a Reagent for Nitric Acid and Phenanthroxazine. 

B. Foresti (Oazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 278—285).—The authoi^ has 
investigated Bamberger and Grob’s phenanthroxazine (A., 1901, 
i, 280) and finds that the melting point 350—355° given by these 
authors is that of a mixture of the compound with its decom¬ 
position products. The value obtained for the melting point depends 
on the initial temperature of the heating bath. With a bath at 
422° (non-corrected), fusion occurs after the lapse of six seconds 
from the time of immersion, and since this is the length of time 
required for the tube and substance to assume the temperature of 
the bath, the melting point is taken as 422°. 

It is found, further, that the substance obtained by Schmidt 
and Lumpp (A., 1910, i, 312; ii, 450) by the action of aqueous 
ammonia on dihydroxyphenanthrene, and described by these 
authors as di-9(10)-monohydroxyphenanthrylamine, consists of a 
mixture of phenanthroxazine with impure phenantHrazine and that 
the characteristic behaviour of the substance towards nitrates is 
due to the presence of the phenanthroxazine. In testing for 
nitrate, use is made of a solution of 0*01 gram of phenanthroxazine 
in 100 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, and as dilution of this 
blue solution with water may give rise to a violet coloration similar 
to that obtained with nitrates, the substance to be tested must not 
be in aqueous solution. The dry residue left in a porcelain dish 
by a drop of the liquid to be examined is treated with a drop of 
the reagent; in presence of a nitrate, a reddish-violet coloration 
is formed, but if the amount of nitrate is very small, only a violet 
ring appears after some time. In this way 1 x 10“’ gram of nitric 
acid is detectable. This reaction is not ^sturbed b^y moderately 
high proportions of chlorate or chromate, and although slightly 
less sensitive than that of brucine with nitric acid, is not given by 
nitrous acid. The coloration is not destroyed by sulphur dioxide, 
but is changed to pale yellow by stannous chloride. T. H. P. 

Estimation of the Nitro-groim in Aromatic Organic Com¬ 
pounds. II. T. Callan and J. A. Russell Henderson (J. 
Soc. Chem, Ind., 1922, 41, 157— 161 t). —The low results obtained 
with certain compounds by the Knecht-Hibbert reduction method 
with titanous chloride for the estimation of nitro-groups is due in 
the case of readily chlorinated substances such as o-nitroanisole, 
a-nitronaphthalene, etc., to chlorination by the titanous chloride 
and the reducing action of the thereby liberated hydrogen, whereby 
a lesser amount of titanous salt is oxidised than would otherwise 
be the case* This source of error can be entirely obviated by using 
titanous sulphate solutions instead of the chloride, or may be 
very largely avoided even by using sulphuric acid instead of hydro- 
ohloric acid to acidify the titanous chloride solution. In general, 
the greater the excess of hydrochloric acid used the greater be 
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the error due to chlorination. Another source of error, due to the 
volatility in steam of the simpler nitro-compounds, may be obviated 
by sulphonating, but much more simply by reducing imder a 
ground-in reflux condenser about 9 inches long. By adopting 
these modifications and precautions, it is shown Siat, contrary to 
statements by English (A., 1920, ii, 776), nearly all types of nitro¬ 
compounds can be accurately estimated, including mononitro- 
h 3 rdrocarbons, chloronitro-compounds, and other negatively substi¬ 
tuted nitrohydrocarbons. Recrystallised p-nitroaniline is recom¬ 
mended as the ultimate standard for the titanous solutions. 

G. F. M. 

Separation of Phosphoric Acid in Qualitative Analysis. 

D. Balaebff {Z. anorg, Cherniy 1922, 121, 254—256).—^The pre¬ 
cipitates of the ammonium sulphide group (Groups III and IV 
taken together) are dissolved in hydrochloric acid (solution is thus 
free from cobalt and nickel) and the solution neutralised with 
ammonia. A large excess of lead nitrate is added apd then sodium 
acetate until the solution is neutral to methyl-orange. The phos¬ 
phoric acid is precipitated as lead phosphate, mixed with lead 
chloride and phosphates of ferric iron, chromium, and aluminium. 
The large excess of lead-ion, however, ensures that some ferric, 
chromium, and aluminium-ions remain in solution. The excess of 
lead is then removed by hydrochloric acid. The author claims that 
this method possesses advantages in speed and completeness of 
separation over the older methods. W. T. 

Effect of Adsorption by Stannic Sulphide on the Estimation 
of Phosphates. Suetar6 Kikttchi (J. Chem, Soc, Japan, 1922, 
43, 329—333).—^When phosphate is determined by the usual 
method, it is found after the tin in solution is removed as sulphide, 
that there is a deficiency of phosphate. This is due to adsorption 
of the phosphate by stannic sulphide; stannous sulphide, on the 
contrary, does not adsorb phosphate; therefore the quadrivalent 
tin in the solution is reduced to the stannous state by zinc in the 
presence of carbon dioxide and removed as sulphide. Estimation 
of the phosphate in the filtrate then gives correct values. K. K. 

The Citric Solubility of Mineral Phosphates. J. F. Tocher 
(J. Agric, Sci,, 1922, 12, 125—143).—^The proportion of phosphoric 
acid extractable by citric acid from basic slags and mineral phos¬ 
phates is closely dependent on the conditions of experiment. The 
three variables being the amount of citric acid used, the amount 
of mineral phosphate used, and the volume of liquid used, the 
author has investigated the influence on the amount of phosphoric 
acid extracted of varying one of these factors whilst keeping the 
other factors in a constant ratio. With constant weights of mineral 
phosphate and citric acid, the amount of phosphoric acid dissolved 
increases with the volume. With constant weight of mineral 
phosphate and constant volume, the amount of phosphoric acid 
dissolved increases with increase of the amount of citric acid used. 
With constant weight of citric acid and constant volume, the 
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Amount erf phosphoric acid exta’acted decreases with increase in 
the amount of mineral phosphate used. The quantitative relation¬ 
ships aare connected with considerations of mass action and it is 
shown that the solubility curves obtained can be made to fit an 
empirical formula. It is held that citric solubihty is influenced by 
so many factors that it is an unfarustworthy test of the agricultural 
value of mineral phosphates and slags. The only standard tets 
to bo accepted are total phosphate content, fineness of grinding, 
and freedom from injurious substances. G. W. R. 

Invisible “ Mirrors ” of Arsenic, Antimony, and Bismuth. 

Hermann Schbucher (Monatsh., 1921, 42, 411—420).—Betton- 
dorff’s test for arsenic, consisting in reducing an oxide of arsenic 
with stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid, when arsenic is 
thrown down as a voluminous, brown precipitate, has been de¬ 
veloped into an extremely sensitive microchemical test. The 
reactants are introduced into a capillary tube which is then sealed 
to a point at one end and heated for a short time in a bath of boiling 
amyl alcohol {130°). The tube is then centrifuged and the arsenic 
appears as a brown precipitate in the point of the capillary. In 
this way, O Oly of arsenic (y—0-001 mg.) can be detected at a 
dilution of 1 in 250,000. By contrast, the magnesium ammonium 
arsenate test is uncertain with 0-ly of arsenic. The test is not 
interfered with by antimony, tin, lead, copper, or cadmium. The 
Marsh tost, using Lockemann’s method (A., 1905, ii, 353), is sensi¬ 
tive to 0-ly, whilst \vdtli less arsenic the mirror becomes scarcely 
visible, and invisible with 0-04y. If, however, the glass capillary 
containing the mirror, or supposed mirror, is treated with bromine 
vapour to oxidise the arsenic, and the Bettendorf! test is then 
applied as above, as little as 0-01 y of arsenic can be detected. 

The IVIarsh test applied to antimony is sensitive to 0-2y, but the 
presence of antimony in invisible mirrors ca^ be demonstrated by 
the luminescence test described by Paneth (A., 1919, ii, 68). Bis¬ 
muth can be detected in a similar way when the hydride is prepared 
by Paneth’s method. The mirror is dissolved in a drop of nitric 
acid, which is then transierred to a piece of ignited calcium carbonate 
held in a platinum iooji and the flame tost appbed. For antimony, 
the limit of sensitiveness is O-OOly. An invisible mirror can also 
be “ developed ” with a solution of ferrous sulphate in acetic acid 
containing silver nitrate. After a short time, silver is deposited in 
the place where the mirror should be. The reaction is extra¬ 
ordinarily sensitive, but, unfortunately, a glass tube which has 
merely been ignited with only a current of air passing through may 
give the reaction, although a quartz tube will not do so. 

E. H. R. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Arsenic by means of Quinine 
Molybdate. D. Ohouchak {Ann, Chim. analyt,, 1922, 4, 138-— 
142).—^A solution containing a trace of arsenic is oxidised with 
nitric acid, evaporated to ^yness, and the residue treated with 
0 5 c.e. of 17-5% nitric acid, 4-5 c.c. of water, and 20 c.c. of quinine 
molybdate reagent; the turbidity produced is compared with that 
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given by a known amount of arsenic under similar conditions. As 
Uttle as 0*00002 mg. of arsenic gives a visible turbidity. The 
reagent is prepared by dissolving 0*5 gram of quinine hydrochloride 
in 10 c.c. of water, adding 5 c.c. of arsenic acid solution (containing 
0-01 mg. of arsenic per c.c.), 10 c.c. of 17*5% nitric acid, and 1 c.c. 
of sodium molybdate solution (3-5 grams of sodium carbonate and 
9*5 grams of molybdic acid per 100 c.c.); after a few minutes, the 
mixture is diluted with water to 120 c.c., and filtered through a 
filter-paper moistened previously with nitric acid and washed. 
If heavy metals are present in the solution under examination, the 
arsenic must be separated by distillation with hydrochloric acid, 
potassium bromide, and hydrazine sulphate, the distillate oxidised 
with nitric acid, evaporated to dryness, and the dry residue used 
for the estimation. W. P. S. 

Inadequacy of the ''A.R." test for Alkalis in Calcium 
Carbonate. W. Singleton and H. VfiiAAAM^' (Analyst, 1922, 
47, 252—254),—Only about 50% of the total extractable sodium 
carbonate is washed out on boiling 5 grams of calcium carbonate 
with 50 c.c. of water for ten minutes. The alkalis present in 5 grams 
of “ A.R.” calcium carbonate were therefore determined by the 
LawTcnce Smith method (this Journal, 1871, 442) and the amount 
of sodium carbonate obtained was more than ten times that given 
by the “ A.R.” method. The result was checked by decomposing 
5 grams of the calcium carbonate with hydi’ochloric acid and pre¬ 
cipitating the calcium twice with ammonium carbonate arid ammon¬ 
ium oxalate. Substantially the same result was obtained. It 
therefore appears that only about 10% of the alkali carbonates 
present in the calcium carbonate are removed by one extraction 
with water. H. C. R. 

A Comparison of the Calcium Content of some Virgin 
and Cultivated Soils of Kentucky by an Improved Method 
for the Estimation of this Element. O. M. Shedd (Kentucky 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull., 236 (October 1921).—In estimating the 
total calcium in the soils, 1 gram of soil (passing through a 
lOO-mcsh sieve) is fused with 5 grams of a mixture of sodium 
and potassium carbonates (10 : 13) for ten minutes. The fused 
mass is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, evaporated to diyness, 
and the silica dehydrated. The residue is extracted with dilute 
hydrochloric acid and the silica filtered off. Filtrate and washings 
should not exceed 100 c.c. The solution is made just alkaline to 
litmus with strong ammonia and then just acid with hydrochloric 
acid. The solution, which is not ahvays perfectly clear at this 
stage, is heated to boiling and the calcium precipitated by adding 
1—2 grams of solid ammonium oxalate. Further addition of 
hydrochloric acid may now be necessary to maintain the solution 
acid to litmus. After two to three minutes’ boiling, the solution is 
placed on the steam-bath for a few hours and allowed to remain 
over-m*ght. The precipitate is filtered, washed twice with water, 
and ignited to convert it into oxide or carbonate. This is redissolved 
in acid and manganese precipitated by the addition of bromin# 

19—2 
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and excess of ammonia. After heating until only a little ammonia 
remains, the solution is made faintly acid with oxalic acid and 
filtered. The calcium is then precipitated from the fiiltrate as 
before and finally weighed as oxide. A. G. P. 

Flame Reactions of Thallium. Jacob Papish (Proc. iTidiana 
Acad, 8ci., 1918, 166—169).—Thallous chloride dissociates in a 
Bunsen flame to the free metal which colours the flame and may 
be precipitated on a cold surface as a brown mirror. In a hydrogen 
flame in air, thallous chloride produces five zones of luminescence. 
Metallic thallium will condense from the innermost coUe on a cold 
surface but not from the outer cone where the luminescence is 
probably due to oxidation of the thallium. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Tervalent Titanium. II. Estimation of Copper eind Iron 
in the Presence of each other. William M. Thornton, jun. 
(J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1922, 44, 998—1001; cf. A., 1921, ii, 270).— 
A method is described for the estimation of iron and copper in the 
presence of one another by means of a standard solution of titanium 
trisulphate. The method is as follows. The mixture of cupric 
and ferric sulphates is dissolved in less than 100 c.c. of water, 
acidified with 10 c.c. of 1 : 1-sulphuric acid, and cooled to 15°. A 
quantity of 10% ammonium thiocyanate solution from 2*5 to 
5 c.c., depending on the amount of copper anticipated, is added 
and the solution titrated with a standard solution of titanium 
trisulphate until the pink colour just vanishes. The titre gives the 
sum of the copper and iron present. The whole is then heated to 
incipient ebullition, to coagulate the cuprous thiocyanate, cooled, 
and filtered. The precipitate is thoroughly washed with cold 
water and the filtrate and washings are cooled to 15°. The solution 
has by this time probably become pink again, duo to oxidation by 
air. If so, the colour is bleached by the careful addition of titanium 
trisulphate, and sufficient silver nitrate (2*5—5 c.c. of 25% solution) 
is added to precipitate the whole of the thiocyanate. The ferrous 
iron is then titrated with a standard solution of jiotassium per¬ 
manganate. The method is shown to be accurate and trust¬ 
worthy, but the precaution of previously testing the titanium solu¬ 
tion for iron must be taken, and if such is found the permanganate 
value corrected for this amount. J. F. S. 

Quantitative Analysis of Aluminium Alloys, especially of 
Duralumin. E. Mbndbs da Costa-Vbt (Chem, Weekblad, 1922, 
19, 249—251).—The alloy of aluminium introduced for airships by 
the Diirener MetaUwerke contains Cu 3-5—4-5%, Mn 0-5—1*0%, 
Mg 0-5%. The methods of CoUit and Regan (A., 1918, ii, 175) 
and of Withey (A., 1916, ii, 638) for analysis of this alloy are 
unsatisfactory, since in the first the magnesium is almost com¬ 
pletely carried down in the ammonia precipitation of iron, man¬ 
ganese, and aluminium, whilst in the second it is impbssible to 
precipitate the mamesium from the tartaric acid solution by 
means of pyrophosphate. 
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It was found that magnesium can best be estimated after removal 
of copper by means of hydrogen sulphide, and of iron, aluminium, 
and part of the manganese by means of ammonium chloride and 
ammonia, the latter separation being performed twice, by precipi¬ 
tation with phosphate. Some of the manganese remains from the 
ammonia precipitation, and is weighed with the magnesium as 
P3rrophosphate; this is estimated by redissolving the precipitate 
and titrating with permanganate. 

The ammonia precipitation must be carefully carried out, and 
the liquid filtered immediately to avoid separation of magnesium 
at this stage. S. I. L. 

The Quantitative Estimation and Separation of Aluminium. 

Gerhart Jander and Erwin Wendehorst (Z. angew. Chem., 
1922, 35, 244—247).—Precipitation of large amounts of aluminium 
hydroxide from solutions containing other metals such as magnesium 
and manganese leads to such high results that the direct estimation 
of aluminium in alloys consisting chiefly of aluminium is not 
possible by the usual methods. In such cases, the authors recom¬ 
mend heating the alloy in a current of well-dried hydrogen chloride 
at 200°, whereby all the aluminium sublimes as chloride together 
with small amounts of silicon, magnesium, and manganese chlorides, 
whilst iron, copper, and zinc remain in the boat. The sublimate is 
dissolved in dilute nitric acid and the solution evaporated repeatedly 
with further quantities of the same acid until all chlorine is expelled. 
The silica that separates is removed by filtration and the solution 
is evaporated to dryness. The residue is ignited, gently at first, 
then strongly, and weighed as aluminium oxide containing some 
manganese and magnesium oxides, which are determined separately, 
the former colorimetrically and the latter as pyrophosphate, and 
deducted. [Of. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, July.] A. R. P. 

A Proposed Estimation of Chromium and Nickel in Steel. 

Fritz Simion {Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 504).—^The sample is dissolved 
in aqua regia, the solution neutralised and poured into an excess 
of a solution of sodium hydroxide containing hydrogen or sodium 
peroxide. After boiling to expel oxygen, the precipitate is collected 
on a Nutsche filter, well washed, then returned to the beaker and 
digested with ammonia and ammonium carbonate to extract the 
nickel. The chromate in the filtrate is estimated by any suitable 
method. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, July.] A. R. P. 

Applications of Amalgams in Volumetric Analyses. IV. 
The Uses of Cadmium Amalgam. Naotsitna Kan6 (J. 
Chem. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 333—340).—In earlier papers (A., 
1921, ii, 596, 714), the volumetric estimation of molybdenum, 
titanium, etc., after reduction by means of liquid zinc amalgam 
was described. To extend the method, the zinc is now replaced by 
cadmium. The method of preparation of the amalgam and the 
reducing operation are practically the same as in the former case. 
In the oases of molybdenum and iron, the cadmium amalgam acts 
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as well as the zinc amalgam, but in the cases of vanadium and 
titanium, the reduction is not complete. With uranium, it is 
necessary to carry out the reduction in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide. K. K. 

The Estimation oi Uranium in Presence of Phosphoric 
Acid. A. ScHOEP and W. Steinkuhler (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg., 
1922, 31, 15G—159).—The analysis of dewindtite (this vol., ii, 
305) and of stasite (this vol., ii, ^6), phosphates of uranium, and 
lead, necessitated more satisfactory methods than tliose hitherto 
used. The fellowing procedure has given trustworthy results for 
both phosphate and uranium in a scries of control experiments. 
Silica and elemfents which arc precipitated by hydrogen sulphide 
in acid solution are first eliminated, the uranium is oxidised by 
means of nitric acid, and the phosphoric acid then precipitated 
with molybdate solution. Addition of ammonia transforms the 
uranium into ammonium uranate; from this the metal is pre¬ 
cipitated as uranium sulphide on the addition of ammonium sulphide, 
the precipitate being washed until the washings are free from 
molybdenum. No solution and reprecipitation is necessary. 

H. J. E. 

lodometric Studies. II. Bohdan Kohler (Chem. Lisiy, 
16, 87—91; of. A., 1921, ii, 410) —The best results in the iodometric 
titration of tin are obtained by dissolving the tin in 6A^-hydrochloric 
acid, adding to this a knowm amount of iodine dissolved in potassium 
thiocyanate, and determining the excess of iodine with a standardised 
sodium thiosulphate solution. 

Contrary to the observation of Zulkowski and Bruhns (J. pr. 
Cham., 1859, 103, 351), the velocity of the reaction CrgO^''^- 
14H’-|-6I' —> 2Cr“*’+7H2^+^^ quite considerable. 

The titration of tki by means of potassium dichromate solution 
gives exact results if atmospheric oxygen is excluded from the 
solutions. Since it is, in practice, difficult to have air-free solutions 
of potassium dichromate, a correction of +0*0^18 mg. of tin per c.c. 
of aqueous aerated potassium dichromate solution is advocated. 
This correction is based on the assumption that the solubility of 
oxygen in decinormal potassium dichromate solution is httle 
different to that in pure water. R. T. 

Reduction of Vanadic Acid Solutions with Mercury. Le 

Roy W. McCay and William T. Anderson, jun. (J. Amer. Chem, 
Soc., 1922, 44, 1018—1021; cf. this vol., ii, 217).—^When vanadic 
acid in the presence of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid is vigorously 
shaken with mercury the vanadium is reduced to the quadrivalent 
state according to the equation 2 HV 03 + 2 Hg+ 3 H 2 S 04 = 2 V 0 S 04 + 
Hg 2 S 04 + 4 H 20 . If the solution before shaking is mixed with a 
little more sodium chloride than is equivalent to the mercurous 
sulphate formed, the whole of the mercury is precipitated as mer¬ 
curous chloride and a pure blue solution left which may be quanti¬ 
tatively titrated with potassium permanganate when the reaction, 
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represented by the equation r 0 VOSO 4 + 2 KMnO 4 + 12 H 2 O= 
10HVO3+K2SO4+2MnSO4+7H2SO4 takes place. A method of 
estimating vana^c acid by means of the above reactions is described. 
The solution of vanadic acid containing sulphuric acid and the 
requisite amount of sodium chloride (0*3 gram for each 50 c.c, 
of A/lO-permanganate required) is diluted to 100 c.c., placed in a 
stoppered bottle, and vigorously shaken with 20 c.c. of mercury 
for five minutes. The liquid above the grey mercury mixture is 
decanted into a small beaker and poured through a suction filter. 
The residue in the bottle is washed four times by decantation, 
20 c.c. of water being used for each washing, and the washings are 
severally decanted into the beaker and then through the filter. 
The total filtrate is diluted to 250 c.c., heated at 80—90°, and 
titrated with permanganate to the faintest pink. The whole 
process may be completed in thirty minutes; it gives results which 
are identical with those obtained by the sulphur dioxide method, 
and since uranic acid and arsenic acid are not reduced by mercury, 
the method may be employed in the presence of these acids. 

J. F. S. 

Detection of Antimony in Analysis. Th. Sabaijtsckka 
and H. Schmidt (JBer. deut. Piiarm. Ges,, 1922, 32, 132—135).— 
To obviate the necessity of using platinum foil, antimony may 
be detected in the solution of the sulphides of antimony and tin 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid as ordinarily obtained in the 
course of analysis, by diluting a portion of this solution with an 
equal volume of water, adding a piece of arsenic-free zinc to the 
cooled liquid in a test-tube, and allowing the issuing gases to 
impinge on a piece of filter-paper freshly moistened with a 10% 
solution of silver nitrate. In presence of antimony the paper 
will become quite black on the under side within two minutes, 
or immediately if considerable quantities are present. A slight 
brown coloration is to be disregarded, and it is important that the 
silver solution is not too concentrated, otherwise small amounts of 
hydrogen antimonide may cause only a brownish-yellow coloration 
instead of black, as is always obtained with dilute silver solutions. 

G. P. M. 

Detection of Benzene in Light Petroleum. P. Sckwaiiz 
(Chem, Ztg.y 1922, 46, 401).—If 5 c.c. of pure light petroleum are 
added to 2 c.c. of a mixture consisting of equal volumes of aniline 
and 95% alcohol, the aniline separates as a layer; should as little 
as 5% of benzene be present in the light petroleum, the aniline 
does not separate from the mixture and a clear solution is obtained. 
If desired, the light petroleum mav be fractionated previously, 
and the test applied to the fraction having b. p. 80° to 110°. 

W. P. S. 

The Detection and Estimation of Acidity and Alkalinity 
in Cotton Fabrics. Hubbkt Frank Coward and Gladys 
Mary Wioley (Trans, Text, Inst., 1922, 13, 121—126).“The 
testing of cotton fabrics for traces of strong acids, such as might 
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give rise to “ tendering/* is complicated on the one hand by thB 
fact that cotton exhibits a preferential attraction for the basic 
constituent of neutral salts and thus produces an acid reaction in 
their aqueous solutions, and, on the other, by the fact that cotton 
retains absorbed mineral acids so tenaciously that they can only 
be completely removed by repeated extractions with boiling water. 
It is now shown that the fepst factor is of far less moment in the 
titration of acid in the presence of the fabric than the second factor 
would be in a titration of the extract. Acidimetry of bleached 
cloth, correct to 0-01% of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, and alkali¬ 
metry, correct to 0*02% of soda, calculated as sodium hydroxide, 
can be carried out by titrations with 0-02^-Bolution8, at the boil, 
in the presence of the fabric, using phenolphthalein as indicator. 
A fabric which contains up to 0*1% of sulphuHc acid might, however, 
retain up to 0-05% after two extractions with boiling water. 

The use of organic indicators, and a mixture of potassium iodide, 
iodate, and starch, for “ spot *’ tests on the fabric is also described, 
and the sensitivity limits are indicated. Methyl-red is responsive 
to about 0*005% of strong acid or alkali. Difficulties arising from 
the presence of weak acids, soap, “ finishing ** compositions, and 
dyes are briefly discussed, but methods for testing raw cotton 
fabrics have still to be investigated. J. C. W. 

Estimation of Volatile Patty Acids. G. Wiegner and 
J. Magasanik {Mitt, Geb, Lebensmitt, Hyg,, 1919, 10, 156—174; 
from Bied, Zentr,, 1922, 51, 140—145).—In the distillation of 
aqueous solutions of volatile fatty acids the following relationship 
is established, (log yj—log where ygj 

are the amounts of acid in terms oi c.c. of standard alkali required 
for neutralisation of the residue at the beginning and end of a 
distillation interval and x^, X 2 , the corresponding amounts of water. 
Values of the constant are given for the volatile fatty acids. The 
formula is applied to the estimation of volatile acids in silage. 
An example is given in which an aqueous extract containing acetic 
and butyric acids is made up to a known volume and distilled to 
half volume, the operation being repeated three times. From the 
titre of the distillates the acid value of each successive residue is 
obtained, whence by calculation the amounts of acetic and butyric 
acids respectively in the original extract are obtained. The method 
may be applied to the estimation of volatile acids in wines. 
Analytical figures are given for the amounts of acetic, butyric, 
and lactic acids in different kinds of silage. G. W. R. 

Analysis of Acetic Anhydride. A. Rbclairb (Ferf. Esaervt, 
Oil Rec,y 1922, 13, 148—149).—^Ten grams of acetic anhydride are 
weighed out into a 250 c.c. flask, diluted with 75 c.c. of water 
free from carbon dioxide, and heated on a water-bath for fifteen 
minutes imder a reflux condenser. The product is diluted to 500 c.c. 
with a further quantity of carbon dioxide-free water, and 50 c!c. 
are titrated with iV'/2-potassium hydroxide solution free from 
carbonate. The percentage of acetic anhydride present is then 
(c.o. iV'^/2 ELOH. us^ X 17*144)—570*45. The necessity for using 
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water and alkali free from carbon dioxide is emphasised. The 
latter is readily obtained by mixing 1000 o.o. of ordinary potassium 
hydroxide solution with 60 o.c. of milk of lime, and after keeping 
one or more days the clear liquid is syphoned ofi and standardised. 

G. F. M. 

Detection and Estimation of Free Sulphuric Acid and 
Sulphoacetates in Cellulose Acetates. M. Entat and E. 
VuLQUiN {Ann. Chim. analyt., 1922, 4, 131—135).—To estimate 
free sulphuric acid, 10 grams of the cellulose acetate are digested 
for thirty minutes with 200 o.c. of water at 15®, the mixture is 
then filtered, and the filtrate is titrated with standardised barium 
hydroxide solution, the end-point being determined electrometrically. 
There is a sharp break in the titration curve when all the free 
sulphuric acid has been neutralised. None of the samples examined 
by the authors contained free sulphuric acid, and it is suggested 
that this acid is not present in normal cellulose acetates, the 
quantities found by other observers being actually due to the 
presence of alkali or alkaline-earth sulphates, acetic acid giving 
the acid reaction. Cellulose acetate prepared by methods involving 
the use of sulphuric acid as catalyst invariably contains sulpho- 
acetic acid combined with the cellulose ester. The sulphoacetate 
is estimated by heating 10 grams of the cellulose acetate with 
50 c.c. of water in an autoclave at 125® for five hours; the sulphuric 
acid resulting from this hydrolysis is then titrated electrometrically. 
The amount of sulphuric acid present as sulphoacetate in well- 
prepared cellulose acetate is always less than 0-03%. W. P. S. 

Determination of the Iodine Value of Aliphatic and 
Aromatic Unsaturated Compounds. D. Holds, P. Werner, 
Ida Tacke, and C. Wilke (Chem. Umschau, 1922, 29, 185—188).— 
The determination of the iodine value is a valuable criterion of the 
purity of higher unsaturated fatty acids and their derivatives when 
other methods, such as molecular weight and melting point deter¬ 
minations, fail, and has been used by Holde and Wilke in the 
case of erucic acid (this vol., i, 317). For this purpose, the Hanus 
reagent (10 grams of iodine monobromide in 600 c.c. of glacial 
acetic acid) is preferred, as it gives results in close agreement with 
those obtained with Hiibrs reagent, and is more easily pr^ared, 
more stable, and more rapid in action, fifteen minutes being sufficient, 
with about 60% excess of the reagent, for the completion of the 
reaction. Accurate results are also obtained with aromatic un¬ 
saturated compounds, for example, safrole, under similar conditions. 
Nevertheless, as is well known, anomalous results are given by the 
Hiibl-Waller reagent, and by Wijs’s reagent for cholesterol and 
phytosterol, the former riving abnormally low, and the latter 
abnormally high results. With the original Hiibl solution, however, 
consistent, although slightly high results (73—77 compared with 
65-7 theoretical) were obtained with cholesterol, but with phyto- 
sterol values varying from 41 to 76 were obtained, according to 
the duration of the reaction and the excess of Hubl solution 
employed. With both alcohols, Wijs’s solution gave values of 
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about 135, that is, approximately double the theoretical. A 
similar difference in the results obtained with the Hubl-Walter and 
with Wijs*s reagents has been observed with mineral lubricating 
oils and with naphthenic acids, which may indicate the presence 
of cholesterol derivatives in these products. G. P. M. 

Estimation of the Various Acids of Wine. Th. von Fellen- 
BEBO (Z. Unters, Nahr. Oenuaam,, 1922,43, 217—255).—The author 
has developed a scheme of analysis by means of which the separate 
proportions of weak organic acids (tannic acids) and of tartaric, 
mafic, succinic, and lactic acids may be estimated. [Cf. J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1922, 514a.] T. H. P. 

A Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Homogentisic 
Acid in Urine. A. P. Briggs (J. BioL Chent.y 1922, 51, 453— 
454) —The method depends on the reduction of phosphomolybdic 
acid by homogentisic acid (cf. Bell and Doisy, A., 1920, ii, 769). 
The diluted urine is treated first with a solution containing 5% of 
ammonium molybdate in 5iV^-sulphuric acid and then with a 1% 
solution of potassium dihydrogen phosphate. The colour pro¬ 
duced is compared with a quinol standard, experiments having 
shown that 1 mg. of quinol is equivalent to 0*79 mg. of homo- 
gentisic acid. Albumin and sulphides interfere with the reaction, 
but these may be removed, if present, by means of trichloroacetic 
acid and silver sulphate. E. S. 

Estimation of the lodine-Bromine Number without using 
Potassium Iodide. L. W. Winkler (Z. Unters. Nahr. Oenussm., 
1922, 43, 201—204).—The use of potassium iodide in this estim¬ 
ation can be avoided by treating the oil or fat with excess of 
bromine, adding a solution of arsenious oxide, and titrating the 
excess of the latter with potassium bromate solution. A blank 
estimation is carried out, using the same quantities of the reagents 
as for the actual estimation and allowing them to react for the 
same length of time. The results are almost identical with those 
obtained from using potassium iodide solution according to the 
original method {ibid., 1916, 32, 358). H. C. R. 

Use of Semi-microchemical and Microchemical Methods 
in Place of Macrochemical Methods in the Analysis of Foods. 

H. L6^g [Pharm. Zentr.^h., 1922, 63, 218—221, 227—232).— 
The Reichert-Meissl, Polenske, saponification, and iodine numbers 
of fats and oils may be estimated on quantities of substance varying 
from 0*02 to 0*2 gram. The procedure employed is similar to that 
used in the methods in their usual form and is described in detail; 
in the case of the Reichert-Meissl number, the distillation requires 
about five minutes, 10 c.c. of distillate are collected (when 0*1 
gram of fat is taken), and the result obtained must be multiplied 
by 0*9 to obtain the true Reichert-Meissl number. W. P. S. 

The Constants of Indian Beeswax. 0. D. Roberts and 
H. T. IsLiP {Anolystf 1922, 47, 246—251).—Tables are given of 
the constants of twenty-three samples of honeycomb and wax 
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collected under the supervision of District Officers in Bengal^ 
Eastern Bengal, and Assam. The low acid vakies obtained are 
remarkable, being in many cases lower than 6, the figure hitherto 
accepted as the lowest representing unadulterated Indian beeswax. 
Both Weinwurm’s test and Salomon and Seaber’s test are shown 
to be untrustworthy. H. C. R. 

The Estimation of Aldeh 3 rd 6 S and Ketones by means of 
Hydroxylamine. A. H. Bennett and F. K. Donovan (Analyst, 
1922, 47, 146).—The method originally proposed for the estim¬ 
ation of citral in lemon oil (A., 1909, ii, 192) can be applied to 
other aldehydes and ketones. With formaldehyde, acetone, and 
benzaldehyde, very close results are obtained. Carvone requires 
rather more carefully standardised conditions. The analyses of 
citronellal and citral are slightly less accurate. No satisfactory 
results could be obtained for camphor. The hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride used for this process should be recrystallised from 
water, and not from alcohol. A. 6. P. 

The System Camphor-Alcohol-Water in Relation to the 
Titration of Camphor-spirit. K. Schbringa (Phxrm, Week- 
blad, 1922, 59, 389—395).—The proportions of camphor, alcohol, 
and water which can remain in equilibrium in a single-phase 
system at various temperatures have been determined, and the 
results expressed graphically on the ordinary equilateral triangle 
presentation. Known solutions of alcohol and camphor were 
treated with water until a permanent separation occurred, and 
the increase in weight was then determined. 

It is shown that many mixtures can be prepared to satisfy the 
requirements laid down in the Pharmacopoeia, and that in analysing 
the preparation as recommended by titration with water the 
temperature must be kept between 20° and 25°, and also that 
the amount of camphor which can be added and held in solution 
at 15° should be specified. S. I. L. 

The Detection of Vemin. H. Steudel and R. Freise (Z, 
'physiol. Chem., 1922, 120, 126—129).—Vernin when boiled with 
acetic anhydride containing a small particle of sodium acetate 
and then cooled yields lustrous, pale rose needles, which after twice 
recrystallising from absolute alcohol give colourless prismatic 
needles of triacetylvernin, m. p. 226°, [a]U 4-2*306°. S. S. Z. 

The “Cotton Wool Plug” Test for Indole. S. N. Gore 
(Indian J. Med. Research, 1921, 8, 605—607).—^The under-surface 
of the plug is evenly moistened, first with a few drops of a solution 
of 1 gram of ^-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde in 96 c.c, of absolute 
ethyl alcohol and 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, and then with a 
few drops of a solution of 1 gram of potassium persulphate in 
100 c.c. of distilled water. The tube containing the plug, pushed 
down to about an inch above the surface of the broth culture, is 
placed upright in a gently boiling water-bath and heated for about 
fifteen minutes. Indole, when present to so small an extent as 
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0*0006 mg. per c.o. of the broth culture, volatilises and develops 
on the plug a rose colour which is viewed through the tube. 

Chemical Abstkacts. 

The Detection and Estimation of Monoamino-acids. B. 

Engeland (Z. physiol. Chem., 1922, 120, 130—140).— The author 
estimated proline by means of his betaine method in glutin and 
elastin. The former protein showed a content of 10*9% and the 
latter of 4*3% of proline. The same method was applied in the 
case of ascitic fluid. Six and a half litres of fluid yielded 0*06 gram, 
of the chloroaurate of the betaine of leucine and 0*025 gram, of the 
chloroaurate of the betaine of lysine by this method. S. S. Z. 

Colorimetric Estimation of the Amino-acid Nitrogen in 
Normal Urine. Otto Folin (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 51, 393— 
394).—^Ammonia is removed by shaking with permutite and the 
estimation is then carried out as for blood (cf. this vol., ii, 640). 

E. S. 

The Mwipulations Preparatory to the Estimation of 
Amino-acids in Blood. Fernand Pbtitjban (Bull. Soc. Ohim. 
BioL, 1922, 4, 108—114).—^For the preparation of blood for the 
estimation of its amino-acid content by Van Slyke’s method, the 
author recommends, from the numerous methods which have 
been proposed, decomposition of urea by means of the soja bean, 
followed by precipitation of proteins by the addition of trichloro¬ 
acetic acid. Details of the technique used are given in the original. 

E. S. 

Estimation of Urea from the Carbon Dioxide Produced by 
Urease. ZoltIn Asz6di (Biochem. Z., 1922, 128, 391—395 ; 
cf. A., 1920, ii, 519).—^An improvement in Partos's apparatus is 
described and examples given of its use. H. K. 

A Micro-urease Method for the Estimation of Urea in 
Blood, Secretions, and Tissues. K. L. Gad-Andresen (J. 
Biol, Chem., 1922, 51, 373—376).—The urea is first decomposed 
by means of urease and the ammonia then estimated by the method 
described for ammonia (this vol., ii, 523). A correction is made 
for the ammonia originaliy present. E. S. 

The Estimation of Guanidine. A. H. Dodd (J. Soc. Chem. 
hnd.y 1922, 41, 145— 147t). — ^The presence of guanylcarbamide, 
wliich is likely when guanidine has been prepared from dicyanodi- 
amide and dilute acids, interferes with the estimation of guanidine 
as picrate, as this substance also gives an insoluble picrate with 
picric acid or ammonium picrate. It is found, however, that 
guanylcarbamide picrate is much more soluble in sodium hydroxide 
solution than the guanidine compound, and by choosing suitable 
wncentmtions it is possible to precipitate the latter whilst the 
fomer is retained in solution. The guanidine solution, of less than 
1% strength, is added to 50 c.c. of the precipitant consisting of a 
solution of 20 grams of picric acid in 100 c.c. of .^/1-sodium hydr¬ 
oxide solution. The precipitation is carried out in hot solutions 
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(90®), and the mixture kept for at least six hours before filtering 
through a Gooch crucible. The correction which would have to 
be applied to the weight of picrate obtained on account of its slight 
solubility in water can only be determined for each individual case, 
but empirically it was found that under the conditions above 
mentioned washing the precipitate with only 60 c.c. of water left 
just about sufiScient sodium picrate behind to compensate for the 
solubility of guanidine picrate. It was found incidentally that 
precipitation of guanylcarbamide by neutral sodium picrate was a 
distinct improvement on the use of picric acid. G. F. M. 

The Method of Estimating Allylthiocarbimide in Mustard 
Flour. E. Luce and A. Doucet (J. Pharm, Chim,, 1922, 25, 458— 
464). —In estimating allylthiocarbimide by Dieterich’s method, using 
ammoniacal silver nitrate, exact results may be obtained either 
volumetrically or gravimetrically, providing certain precautions 
are observed. In the case of mustard flour, the reaction is com¬ 
plete after six hours’ contact even in the cold. Rise in temperature 
and extension of the time of maceration are both followed by a 
secondary reaction which destroys some of the essence formed at 
first, and hence a low figure is obtained. During the first hour of 
maceration, this secondary reaction is negligible whatever the tem¬ 
perature may be. Hence to obtain accurate results the duration 
of the maceration should be reduced to one hour and the essence 
left in contact with the ammoniacal silver nitrate in the cold for 
six hours or at 80—85° for one hour, using a flask with a reflux 
condenser. W. G. 

Characteristics of Identity of a Water Distilled from the 
Cherry Laurel Henri Pecker (J. Pharm, Chim., 1922, [vii], 25, 
424—429).—The distillate from the cherry laurel as officially 
prepared and containing 1 gram of hydrocyanic acid per litre 
should also contain a marked amount of benzaldehyde, usually 
above 3 grams per litre. Under such conditions, the amount of 
free hydrocyanic acid does not exceed 0*25 gram per litre. The 
distillate should give an almost immediate precipitate, in the cold, 
with Dernier's phenylhydrazine reagent, and with a solution of 
ammonium molybdate in^sulphuric acid should give a deep blue 
colour. W. G. 

Potentiometric Titrations of and by means of Potassium 
Ferrocyanide. 1. The Titration of Potassium Ferrocyanide 
by means of Potassium Permanganate. I. M. Kolthoff 
(Rec. trav, chim.y 1922, 41, 343—362; of. Kelley and Bohn, A., 
1920, ii, 134).—In the potentiometric titration of ferrocyanides 
by means of potassium permanganate, the former solution should 
contain sufficient acid to prevent the precipitation of potassium 
manganese ferrocyanide, KJVInFeCyg. The acid may be either 
hydrochloric or sulphuric, the change of potential denoting the 
end-point being sm^er with the former, but constant potential is 
more rapidly attained than with sulphuric acid. The author’s 
experiments fail to confirm the objection that an error is intro- 
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duoed owing to the liberation of chlorine by the action of hydjx)- 
rfiloric acid on the permanganate. The method is accurate with 
ferpocyanide solutions of very small concentration. It is advan¬ 
tageous to add a definite quantity of potassium ferricyanide before 
titration, as, by this means, atmospheric oxidation of the ferro- 
oyanide is avoided. Tlie necessary stirring is eiBEected by passing 
a current of carbon dioxide through the mixture. Details of 
experimental results with ferrocyanide solutions of different con¬ 
centrations and in the presence of different amounts ci both acids 
are given. H. J. E. 

The Estimation of Uric Acid in Tissue Extracts. H. 

Steodel and K. Suzuki (Z. physiol. Chem., 1922, 119, 166— 
171),—The fresh spleen from cattle contains substances other 
than uric acid whi^ reduce phosphotungstic acid to blue com¬ 
pounds. It is therefore pointed out that in order to obtain trust¬ 
worthy results with Folin’s method for the estimation of uric acid 
in tissues it is necessary to isolate the uric acid quantitatively 
previously to estimating it oolorimetrically. S. S. Z. 

Methods for the Estimation of the Alkaloids. Paul Herzig 
{Arch. Fharm., 1922, 259, 249—^308).—A comprehensive and 
critical survey of ail the known methods, gravimetric, volumetric, 
colorimetric, refractometric, and polarimetric, for the estimation 
of alkaloids. Direct weighing, although possessing many obvious 
advantages, has the great disadvantage that it is difficult without 
loss to isedate the alkaloid in a sufficiently pure condition. Of 
all the methods suggested for weighing as insoluble salts or double 
salts only precipitation by picric acid, phospho- or silico-tungstic 
acid, or picrolonic acid (dinitrophenylmethyip 3 rrazolone) have any 
practical value, and of these only the latter is considered really 
useful for practical purposes, and even here comparative estim¬ 
ations made on nux vomica seeds and extracts showed that the 
results obtained were always 2-5 — 5% low. Of the volumetric 
methods titration with standard acid is the most generally em¬ 
ployed, iodometric estimations are not to be recommended, but 
iodometric estimation with iodide-iodate of the excess of acid 
unneutralised by the alkaloid gives good results except in the case 
of feebly basic alkaloids the sulphates of which are much dissociated, 
for example, narcotine, pilocarpine, and purine derivatives, and is 
particularly useful if much colouring matter is present. Volu¬ 
metric precipitation methods using Meyer’s reagent, phosplio- 
molybdic acid, potassium ferrocyanide, or picric acid are regarded 
as inexact except in special cases such as ferrocyanide for the 
estimation of strychnine in presence of brucine, and picric acid for 
the cinchona alkaloids. Quantitative colorimetric and optical 
methods all demand the isolation of the alkaloid in a colourless 
condition, and they are often cumbersome as well, and consequently 
are very little used. G. F. M. 

The TitratKm of the Cinchona Alkaloids and their Salts. 

N. ScHOORL (ifoc. trav. ohim., 1922, 41, 228—235; Pharm. Week- 
Vhd, 1922, 59, 369—374).—^Tho neutralisation curves of quinine 
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and hydrochloric acid have been determined, using methyl-orange, 
methyl-red, neutral-red and phenolphthalein as indicators, both 
in aqueous solution and in 60% alcohol. The addition of alcohol 
to the aqueous solution diminishes the dissociation constant of 
quinine, thus rendering the base less alkaline and increasing the 
hydrolysis of the salts; but as the dissociation constant of the 
indicators is diminished at the same time, the experimental results 
obtained in alcoholic solution may appear to contradict this state¬ 
ment. Methyl-orange and methyl-yellow are unsuitable owing 
to indefinite end-points. Titration of quinine as a monacid base 
can be carried out very accurately with the use of methyl-red. 
The monohydrochloride is alkaline to methyl-red and acid to 
neutral-red; this property may be made use of, not only for 
quinine, but also in the case of the other cinchona alkaloids. 
Qnchonine gives similar results. Experimental details of the 
titrations are given. - H. J. E. 

[Detection of] Quinotoxine in Quinine Salts. Domenico 
Ganassini {Boll. Chim. Farm., 1922, 61, 193—199^).—^The presence 
of quinotoxine in a salt of quinine may be detected as follows: 
The salt is dissolved in water, if necessary with addition of sulphuric 
acid, and the solution rendered alkaline by means of sodium 
hydroxide and extracted with ether or chloroform. After separ¬ 
ation of the solution and evaporation of the solvent, part of the 
resi<iue is carefully evaporated to dryness with a few drops of 
concentrated nitric acid. If quinotoxine is present, the residue 
thus obtained is deep yellow and is turned intense brownish-yellow 
by ammonia solution. The remainder of the residue from the 
solvent is dissolved in a little warm water acidified with acetic 
acid and the solution filtered if necessary. One portion is shaken 
with a little sodium nitrite, the nitrous acid liberated converting 
the quinotoxine into its nitroso- and nitroso-oximino-derivatives, 
which form a yellow precipitate; on quinine, nitrous acid has no 
action. Another portion is shaken with a drop of phenylhydrazine, 
the quinotoxine phenylhydrazone formed being graduaUy deposited 
as a precipitate which ultimately becomes deep orange-yellow; 
here also quinine remains unaffected. Bromophcnylhydrazine 
gives a deep red coloration with quinotoxine. Solutions of quinine 
salts which turn yellow when sterilised probably contain quinotoxine 
ancf should not be employed for medicinal purposes. T. H. P. 

Coldrimetric Methods for the Separate Estimation of 
Tsrrosine, Tryptophan, and Cystine in Proteins. Otto Folin 
and Joseph M. Looney (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 51, 421—434).— 
Certain defects in the method of Folin and Denis (A., 1912, ii, 1012) 
for the estimation of tyrosine are remedied, and an extension is 
made to include the separate estimation of tryptophan and cystine. 
When tryptophan is to be estimated, the protein is hydrolysed by 
means of barium hydroxide to avoid loss due to humin formation. 
In the case of cystine, which is decomposed by boiling alkali hydr¬ 
oxides, acid-hydrolysis is used. For the estimation of tyrosine and 
tryptophan, the hydrolysate, which must contain between 3-6% and 
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7*6% of sulphuric acid, is filtered from barium sulphate, and trypto¬ 
phan is precipitated from an aliquot part of the filtrate by the 
addition of Hopkins and Cole’s mercuric sulphate reagent. After 
separation by centrifuging, t 3 n:osine is estimated colorimetrically in 
the supernatant liquid by means of PoUn and Denis’s phenol 
reagent in the presence of sodium carbonate and sodium cyanide. 
The estimation of tr 3 rptophan is made similarly in the solution 
obtained by dissolving the mercuric sulphate precipitate in sodium 
cyanide. In the case of cystine, sodium carbonate is added to the 
hydrolysate and the cystine is reduced by means of sodium sidphite. 
The colour produced on addition of the uric acid reagent is then 
compared with a standard. Results of the application of the 
method to a number of proteins are given. E. S. 

A System of Blood Analysis. Suppl. III. A New Colori¬ 
metric Method for the Estimation of the Amino-acid Nitrogen 
in Blood. Otto Folin [with Hsien Wu] (J. Biol Chem., 1922, 
51, 377—391; cf. A., 1919, ii, 308; A., 1920, ii, 337).—The method 
described is applicable to the tungstic acid filtrate and depends on 
the red coloration which is produced when amino-acids react with 
P-naphthaquinonesulphonic acid in alkaline solution. Five or 10 c.c. 
of the filtrate are used. One per cent, sodium carbonate and a 
0*6% solution of the sodium salt of the sulphonic acid are added 
under specified conditions and the mixture is left for thirty hours 
in the dark. The colour is then intensified by the addition of an 
acetic acid-sodium acetate solution, after which the surplus quinone 
is decolorised by means of a 4% solution of sodium thiosulphate. 
A glycine solution is used as a standard. In the cases of histidine 
and tryptophan only one nitrogen atom reacts. Proline, trypto¬ 
phan, arginine, and, to a lesser extent, alanine give unsatisfactory 
results. Ammonia also gives the coloration with the reagent, but 
this may be neglected in blood analysis. The blue colour which 
indole rives with p-naphthaquinonesulphonic acid is not produced 
under the conditions of alkalinity used in the estimation. E. S. 

Use of the Conventional Carbon Factor in Estimating Soil 
Organic Matter. J. W. Read and R. H. Ridgell (Sotl Sci,, 
1922, 13, 1—6).—^In soil analysis it is usually assumed that 68% 
of carbon represents 100% of organic substance, this ratio being 
based on the results obtained by various observers. Estimations 
of the carbon content of thirty-seven surface soils from different 
parts of the United States showed that the percentage varied from 
30-20 to 66*27, the average being 49*26, which is about 0% below 
the accepted value. The authors consider that the trustworthiness 
of any carbon factor is doubtful; if one is employed, more accurate 
results will be obtained if it is based on 60 to 52% of carbon. 

W. P. S. 
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Optical Properties of certain Substances important in 
Microchemistry. Luigi Raitbri (Atti R. Accad, Lincei, 1922, 
[v], 31, i, 112—116).—^The following refractive indices have been 
measured : sodium uranylacetate, 1*6082 (A=635), 1*5044 (689), 
1*6003 (671); sodium silicofluoride, 1*3112 (677), 1*3125 (589), 
1*3132 (635), 1*3146 (468); potassium silicofluoride, 1 *339; potassium 
platinichloride, 1*8103 (677), 1*8209 (606), 1*8363 (636), 1*856 (468). 

T. H. P. 

Aspects of the Neon Spectrum. Laurence St. C. Broug- 
HALL {Phil, Mag,, 1922, [vi], 44, 204—214; cf. this vol., ii, 213).— 
An attempt to explain the spectrum of neon by the application of 
the principles of Bohr and by the employment of the Langmuir 
hypothesis of the cubic atom. After making certam assumptions 
with regard to the axes of revolution of the outer electrons and 
taking the value 2c=l*30xl0"® cm. for the radius of the neon 
atom (W. L. Bragg, A., 1920, ii, 637), it is shown that the radius 
of the orbit of the two inner electrons in the normal atom is 
r=6*19xl0 ® cm. This figure does not apply to the atom in the 
gaseous state. From these two values of c and r the wave-lengths 
of the spectral lines have been calculated. The discussion of the 
ionised atom is very complex, the general mathematical treatment 
being impossible without further experimental evidence. Ionisa¬ 
tion may occur by an electron penetrating the nucleus of the neon 
atom. The result of the alteration in the charge on the nucleus 
is to increase the number of lines in the part of the spectrum of 
greater wave-length. W. E. G. 

o 

The Structure of the Line A=6708 A. of the Isotopes 
of Lithium. J. C. McLennan and D. S. Ainslib {Proc, Roy, 
Soc,, 1922, [A], 101, 342—348).—When strong arcs are maintained 
in the vapour of metallic lithium the wave-length A=6708 A. 
consisted of a close quartet with separations of 0*128 A., 0*173 A., 
and 0*166 A. It is possible that these lines are two doublets of 
Li® and Li*^. The doublet of Li^ should be about sixteen times as 
intense as that of the Li® form. If a and c of the four components 
is ascribed to Li® and the components h and d to Li’, then the 
relative intensities would fit the relative amounts of isotopes 
present. On this basis, the doublet separation of Li® would be 
0*301 A. and for Li’ 0*338 A., instead of 0*66 A. calculated on the 
basis of the law known to hold for the other alkali elements. The 
isotope separation on this view would be 0*128 A. to 0*165 A. If 
a and b and c and d are the two doublets, the average isotope 
separation would be 0*32 A. Line A=6103*77 A. consisted of at 
least three well-defined components and A=4602*37 A., although 
difficult to resolve, had as a minimum two components. 

W. E. G. 

20 
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The Absorption Spectrum of Sulphur for X-Rays. 

Axel Lindh (Compt. rend,, 1922, 175, 26—27).—A study of the 
absorption spectra of sulphur in its different combinations shows 
that, as in the case of chlorine (A., 1921, ii, 344), the limits of 
absorption K for sulphur are displaced towards the shorter wave¬ 
lengths for the higher valencies. The differences between bivalent 
and quadrivalent and sexavalent sulphur respectively corresponds 
with 7 and 11 volts. The absorption spectra of the thiosulphates 
offer a special interest in that they show two different limits of 
absorption, one corresponding with bivalent sulphur and the 
other with sexavalent sulphur. W. G. 

The Precise Measure of the Layers of Energy of the 
Barium Atom and the Appearance of the L-Spectrum of 
Ionisation. A. Davviliier (Com'pt, rend., 1922, 174, 1543— 
1546).—Using the method previously described (A., 1921, ii, 421, 
475 ; this voL, ii, 463), the author has studied the high frequency 
spectrum of barium. The photographs show two white rays, 
and Xg, the positions of w’hich coincide with those of the limits 
of absorption. These two rays are immediately followed by two 
weak black lines of slightly greater wave-length. From these 
rays the energy of the layers of low’ frequency has been measured, 
and for the layer P the value found is 7*0±0*3 volts, although 
the ionisation potential of barium vapour has been found to be 
5*2 volts. The doublet yg has been found for barium, being 
much more intense than y^, and each of these rays has a satellite 
of greater wave-length. Further, a number of weak rays have 
been found which are satellites of the principal rays, and certain 
lines of ionisation have been noted and measured. The w^ave- 
lengths of the X-rays for barium are tabulated and their inten¬ 
sities given, and amongst these are certain new lines which cannot 
at present be attributed with certainty to barium. W. G. 

A New Absorption Phenomenon Observed in the Domain 
of X-Rays. —^M. ns Broglie and A. Dauvilliee (Compt. rend., 
1922, 174, 1546—1548).—The existence of absorption rays in the 
neighbourhood of the limits of high frequency has previously 
been recorded (A., 1920, ii, 655 ; 1921, ii, 475). A study of 

the X emission spectrum of barium, without the interposition 
of any screen, has shown such rays to be much more apparent 
and without any absorption band being visible (preceding abstract). 
This phenomenon is attributed to the state of intense ionisation 
in which the barium atoms occupying the focus of the anticathode 
are found. W. G. 

Spectral Study of the Triboluminescence of Sucrose. 

Henri Longchambon (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1633—1634).— 
The spectrum of triboluminescence of sucrose shows almost all 
the constituents of the second positive band spectrum of nitrogen 
and no others. The triboluminescence of sugar is thus due to a 
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discharge in the air between two solid particles which have just 
been suddenly separated and are electrically charged. A tri- 
boluminescent effect may be obtained in a tube in which sugar 
has been finely powdered by shaking, the tube being evacuated by 
sudden compression or expansion of the residual air. W. G. 

The Fluorescence of Mercury Vapour Excited by Rontgen 
Rays. J. Steph. van der Lingbn {Z, Physik, 1922, 10, 38—40). 
—The fiuorescence spectrum of mercury vapour at low densities, 
obtained with soft Rontgen rays, consists of two structureless 
bands and five emission lines. The bands reach from 4350 to 5500 
and from 3100 to 3600 A., and have their maxima at 4350 and at 
3300 A. The emission lines are 3140 A., 3660 A., 4050 A., 4350 A., 
and 5500 A. The spectrum excited by Rontgen rays is in no 
way similar to that excited by ultra-violet light, between 1860 
and 2550 A., with the possible exception of bands in the visible 
spectrum. In no case was any trace found of the lines 2536 and 
2346 A. discovered bv Steubing {Phyaikal, Z., 1909, 10, 797). 

W. E. G. 

The Characteristic Rontgen Radiation from Carbon and 
Boron. J. Holtsmark {Physikal, Z., 1922, 23, 252—255).— 
Measurements are made of the K radiation for boron and carbon, 
and these are compared with the previous values of Richardson 
and Bazzoni (this vol., ii, 14), Hughes (this vol., ii, 184), and 
Kurth {Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 461). The wave-lengths of the 
K radiation of carbon and boron are X=42*9 and A.=r83*6, 
respectively. The boron point is not in line with the Ka. emission 
points for other elements. Theoretical reasons are advanced to 
account for this deviation. W. E. G. 

The Chemical Action of Penetrating Radium Rays. 
XIV. The Action on Oxalic Acid, Potassium Tetroxalate, 
and Potassium Chlorate. Anton Kailan (Monatsh., 1922, 43, 
1 — 12 ).—When a 0*01 A-solution of oxalic acid was exposed for 
2136 hours to the action of the rays from about 100 mg. of radium, 
a considerable loss of acidity ocemred and a smaller loss of reducing 
power when titrated with permanganate. The radiated solution 
contained also formic acid and an aldehyde. The quantitative 
determinations showed that the greater part of the oxalic acid 
which disappears decomposes according to the equation C 2 H 2 O 4 == 
C 02 +H’C 02 H. Some hydrogen peroxide is formed according to 
the equation C 2 H 204 =. 2 C 0 +H 202 , and this causes the apparent 
loss of oxalic acid, as shown by the permanganate titration, to 
be smaller than the loss estimated by acidity. From previous 
work on the equilibrium of hydrogen peroxide under the influence 
of radium rays (this vol., ii, 466) it is concluded that the decom¬ 
position of the oxalic acid is not conditioned by hydrogen peroxide 
formation. In presence of uranium nitrate, oxalic acid disappeared 
at the same rate under the influence of radium rays as in its absence, 
. 20—2 
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but no formic acid was found in the radiated solution. Experi¬ 
ments showed that the decomposition of formic acid by the rays 
was not accelerated by uranium nitrate, and it must be concluded 
that no formic acid is produced from the oxalic acid when the 
uranium salt is present. On the other hand, more hydrogen 
peroxide is formed, as shown by the permanganate titre of the 
radiated solution. The ratio of number of molecules affected by 
the rays, m, to number of ion pairs, ?i, is in each case 0*3, whether 
calculated on oxalic acid or hydrogen peroxide. 

Under the influence of rays from a quartz mercury lamp, in 
absence of uranium salt decomposition of the oxalic acid occurred 
without formation of formic acid, whilst in presence of uranium 
salt much formic acid appeared and the permanganate titre fell 
more rapidly than the acidity. 

When potassium tetroxalate solution was exposed to radium 
rays, less formic acid and more hydrogen peroxide was produced 
than when oxalic acid w^as used. The lower hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration might have led to more rapid decomposition of the 
formic acid. The rays from the quartz mercury lamp resulted 
in hydrogen peroxide formation but no formic acid; in presence, 
however, of uranium nitrate 1 mol. of formic acid was found for 
each mol. of oxalic acid disappearing. 

Potassium chlorate in to 0*01xY-solution undergoes very 

slight reduction to chloride by prolonged action of radium rays 
at 8—14®. After sixty-four hours’ exposure at 45—50® to the 
rays of a quartz mercury lamp there was only slight reduction, 
about equal to that produced by 1000 hours’ exposure to radium 
rays. E. H. R. 

The Binding of Electrons by Atoms. J. W. Nicholson 
{Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 193—^203).—A mathematical paper in 
which it is shown that the hyperbolic orbits of Epstein which 
have been used extensively in the interpretation of certain groups 
of X-rays rest on a mathematical error. A determinate and finite 
value of W cannot be obtained for an electron moving about any 
atomic nucleus, if the path involved takes the electron to infinity. 

W. E. G. 

New Difierential Method for the Measurement of the 
Conductivity of Electrolytes. L. Rolla and L. Mazza (Gazzetia, 
1922, 52, i, 421—428).—The apparatus used in this method consists 
of an induction coil, 1, a resistance box, E, a telephone, T, and 
three coils, P^, Pg, and 8, wound on an iron core. and Pg have 
equal resistances and coefficients of self-induction, and the three 
coils together form a differential transformer with two primary 
circuits and one secondary.' 

The electrolytic resistance, X, to be measured is connected, in 
series with the induction circuit, P^, to the terminals of the induc¬ 
tion coil; the resistance box is simfiarly connected, in series with 
Pg, to the same terminals so that the current at any moment flows 
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through Pj and Pg in opposite directions. 8 is connected directly 
to the telephone. 

Consideration of the two circuits XP^I and PPg/ shows that 
Pj and Pg produce at any instant two opposite magnetic fluxes, 
Fi and p 2 > resultant flux being P^—Pg- When P^—Pg—0, 
the EJI.F, induced in is zero and the telephone is silent; this 
condition is evidently satisfled when X and li are equal. The 
arrangement of Pi» P 21 and /S on a cylindrical iron core gives poor 
results, but if the core consists of two L-shaped pieces juxtaposed 
to form a rectangle and P^ and be woxmd together on one long 
side and 8, composed of three separate coils capable of being grouped 
variously, be wound on the opposite long side of the core, excellent 
results are obtained. The sensitiveness of the method may be 
greatly increased by the use of the audion. T. H. P. 

The Electromotive Properties of Magnesium and the 
Potentiometric and Thermal Analysis of the System 
Magnesium — ^Mercury. R. Ph. Beck (Rec. trav. chim.y 1922, 
41, 353—399).—The normal potential of magnesium has not been 
ascertained with certainty, and as some magnesium amalgams in 
contact with solutions appear to yield as great a potential difference 
as the metal itself, the author has extended the work of Cambi 
and^peroni (A., 1915, ii, 453) on the thermal analysis of magnesium 
amalgams in an endeavour to complete the fusion diagram, to in¬ 
vestigate the potential differences due to amalgam as compared 
with those due to the pure metal, and to ascertain whether the 
values obtained for the potential are in accord with the dilution law. 
The figures given by Cambi and Speroni {loc. cit.) for amalgams 
containing from 70 to 84 atomic % of mercury are confirmed; 
no measurements were made for higher percentages. The follow¬ 
ing compounds were found in the system : MgHgg, transition 
temperature 170®, at which it is coexistent with MgHg; MgHg, 
m. p. 625®; MggHgg, m. p. 562°; MggHg, m. p. 580®; and the thermal 
diagram is given and discussed in detail. The existence of Mg^QHg, 
stated by Kremann and Muller, is disproved; it is suggested that 
their mixtures were not sufficiently heated to attain equilibrium. 
The vapour pressures of two amalgams were meetsured, but little 
value is claimed for the results owing to experimental difficulties; 
similar measurements made by Kremann and Muller are criticised 
for the same reason. 

Determinations of the potential differences between amalgams 
varying from 0—60 atomic % of mercury in a solution of anhydb'ous 
magnesium chloride of 0‘1982A'-concentration in ethyl alcohol 
against a calomel electrode were made. The results obtained show 
considerable fluctuations with change of composition of the amalgam, 
but no conclusion is drawn that these correspond with new phases. 
It seems, however, that no mixture or compound of the two con¬ 
stituents is more negative than magnesium itself. The author 
points out that the usual method of preparing amalgams for such 
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experiments does not exclude the possibility of working with a 
metastable substance and that measurements made against aqueous 
solutions may give too low a value but never too high. Further, if 
the potential difference undergoes the normal change on dilution, 
this would tend to confirm the accuracy of the figure obtained. 
But in the case of magnesium, the potential becomes less positive 
with increasing dilution. In order to compare the potential of 
magnesium and of magnesium amalgams in contact with neutral 
acid and alkaline solutions, several series of experiments were 
carried out in which the measurement was made in open vessels, 
using a normal calomel electrode. The conclusions drawn are that 
the potential of magnesium may be measured in acid solution and 
that the figures obtained differ but little from those for magnesium 
amalgams, that in neutral solution atmospheric oxygen may cause 
the metal to be somewhat passive, and that in alkaline solution 
there is a considerable tendency towards passivity. In the case of 
magnesium in contact with solutions of magnesium sulphate of 
various concentrations, the results appear to contradict the 
hypothesis put forward by Kistiakowsky (A., 1910, ii, 258), that 
magnesium passing into solution from an electrode is primarily 
transformed into the hydroxide. In acid solutions of different 
concentrations, the potential becomes more negative with increasing 
dilution; the figure finally reached is —1*854. Experiments 
on cathode polarisation of magnesium showed that measurements 
of potential made after interruption of the polarisation are never 
more negative than the highest values obtained for the metal and 
from its amalgam with no current passing. Thus this last figure 
should be considered as very close to the equilibrium potential which 
the author suggests is most probably J&ji=l*856—1*876 volts. 

H. J. E. 

Absorption of Hydrogen by Elements in the Electric 
Discharge Tube. F. H. Newman (Phil, Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 
215—226).—A further study of the behaviour of hydrogen in the 
presence of various elements in a discharge tube (cf. A., 1921, ii, 295). 
Evidence is obtained that the “ clean up ’’ of hydrogen in a dis¬ 
charge tube is partly due to chemical changes. On the admission 
of hydrogen, activated by an electric discharge, to the clean surface 
of a sodium-potassium alloy a white, crystalline compound was 
produced which was probably composed of the hydrides of the two 
metals. The white layer slowly changed to a dark grey deposit. 
Similarly, the activated gas gave hydrogen sulphide with sulphur. 
These effects were not due to the ions of the discharge tube, as these 
were eliminated by charged platinum strips before the gas reached 
either the alloy or the sulphur. Measurements were made of the 
rates of disappearance of hydrogen in the presence of sodium- 
potassium alloy, and of sulphur and other elements. A considerable 
proportion of this absorbed hydrogen was recovered when the tube 
was heated at 300°. Nitrogen, on the other hand, cannot be again 
liberated, even when the tube is heated to the softening point. The 
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modifications of hydrogen and nitrogen which are absorbed in the 
discharge tube are probably triatomic. 

The absorption is not entirely due to chemical action, for the 
law of constant proportions does not appear to be followed, 

W. E. G. 

Rapid Electrolysis without Rotating Electrodes. Graham 
Edgar and R. B. Purdum (J. Amtr. Chem. 8oc., 1922, 44, 1267— 
1270).—Rapid electrolysis may be carried out without the use of 
rotating electrodes if the solution is stirred by means of a current 
of air. A piece of apparatus is described for such analyses. The 
cathode is a platinum gauze cylinder in the centre of which is a 
spiral platinum electrode. The electrodes are contained in a 
glass tube 31 mm. diam. to which are sealed three glass “ air lifts,” 
connected in a single tube at the bottom and entering symmetrically 
about half-way up the wide tube, the seals being made tangentiaUy. 
When air is forced into the apparatus half filled with liquid, both 
vertical and rotational stirring is effected. Experiments are 
described which show that the results obtained with this apparatus 
are equally as good as those obtained with rotating electrodes. 

J. F. S. 

An Electrochemical Study of the Reversible Reduction 
of Organic Compounds. J. B. Conant, H. M. Kahn, L. F. 
Fieser, and S. S. Kurtz, jun. (J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 
1382—1396).—The authors have developed the general equation 
,r = tt'o- f 0-0295 log ([A]/[AH 2 ]r —0-0295 log + 0 059 

log [H+] + 0-0295 log {K^(K^ -f [H+]/[H^]2) + 1 j. (in which A 
represents the oxidised and AHg the reduced form) to express the 
oxidation-reduction potentials of compounds of the tjrpe of 
quinone in both acid and alkaline solutions. The potentials of 
six anthraquinonesulphonic acids have been measured by a titra¬ 
tion method, using titanous chloride and sodium hyposulphite, 
and the results obtained over a wide range of hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration have been found to be in accord with the above equation. 
The validity of the method is shown by determinations of the 
potentials of mixtures of the reduced and oxidised compounds. 

W. G. 

Thermo-regulator. E. B. Starkey and N. E. Gordon 
(J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922,14,541).—A thermo-regulator is described 
which is capable of giving a steady temperature to 0-05°. The 
regulator consists of a U-tube, connected through a short vertical 
capillary with a toluene container. The U-tube and capillary are 
filled with mercury, the two ends of which are connected with 
wires which form one of the leads of the heating lamp. Expansion 
of the toluene causes the mercury to be pushed away from one wire 
and so break the circuit, whilst contraction remakes the circuit. 
Corrosion of the mercury is prevented by filling the space above 
the mercury with an inert gas. J. F. S. 
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Entropy of the Elements and the Periodic System. W. 

Hebz (Z, Ekktrochem.y 1922, 28, 268—259).—A theoretical paj^r 
in which the author shows that the entropy of the elements varies 
regularly in keeping with the arrangement of the elements in the 
periodic system. Using the entropy values calculated by Lewis 
and Gibson (A., 1918, ii, 29), it is shown that in any group of the 
periodic system the value of the entropy increases with increasing 
atomic weight in the case of the metallic elements, the elements 
of the fourth group and the inactive gases, whilst the electro¬ 
negative elements of the oxygen and halogen groups have decreas¬ 
ing entropies with increasing atomic weights. J. F. S. 

Proposal for the Fixing of a Unit of Measurement in 
Thermochemistry. W. SwiEJSTOSLAWSKf (Roczniki Chemji, 1921, 
1, 479—487; cf. A., 1921, ii, 679).—The following proposals were 
put forward at the International Chemical Conference at Brussels in 

1921. The heat of combustion of 1 gram of benzoic acid, in cal. at 
15°, should be taken as the unit, rather than that of cane-sugar, 
which is hygroscopic, or of naphthalene, which is liable to sublime. 
By using one substance only for the standard, many constant 
calorimetrical corrections would not be needed, and a simpler 
formula could be used. Certain discrepancies in the values for the 
heat of combustion of benzoic acid, as obtained by various workers, 
are pointed out, and also in the ratios for the heats of combustion 
of benzoic acid, cane-sugar, and naphthalene. It is proposed that 
the heat of combustion of benzoic acid at constant volume be 
taken provisionally as 6321 cal., with the proviso that the determin¬ 
ation of this value be repeated as soon as possible, with the greatest 
possible accuracy, using the method of adiabatic measurements. 

R. T. 

Temperatures of Combustion. J. Bbonk (Z. angew. Chem., 

1922, 35, 328).—The temperature of combustion of a gas is calcu¬ 
lated from the heat of combustion and the specific heat of the 
products of combustion. An accepted figure for the combustion 
of hydrogen in pure oxygen is 6670°, which would presume the specific 
heat of steam to be 0*485. It is shown that the specific heat at 
4000° may be taken at 0*85, from which the temperature of com¬ 
bustion may be calculated to be 3900°. The temperatures for 
carbon monoxide (5000°), methane (4400°), and acetylene (6200°) 
are given. The temperatures of combustion of gases are greatly in¬ 
fluenced by their velocities of flame propagation, except in so far 
as flameless combustion affects the result. The velocities of flame 
propagation of ethylene, acetylene, and benzene differ. H. M. 

Thermochemicsd Researches on Oximes. I. Ketoximes 
not Exhibit]^ Stereoisomerism. Alicja Dobabialska 
(Roczniki Chemji^ 1921,1,424—447).—The heats of certain reactions 
of some ketoximes are measured. IVom the results so obtained, and 
from those obtained previously (W. Swientoslawskf, A., 1919, 2, 
336), various generalisations are made. The ketoximes used were 
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aoetoxime, phenylmethylketoxime, and diphenylketoxime. The 
chief reactions studied are the formation of the hydrochloride of 
the oxime, its solution in 10% sodium hydroxide solution, and the 
formation of the sodium salt of the oxime. The results obtained, 
together with those calculated from these, are given in the following 
table, where formation of the hydrochloride, 

in ethereal solution. For aqueous solution this is expressed by 
^'hci. The heat of the solution of the hydrochloride in 10% sodium 
hy^oxide solution is in water, The heat of solution of 

the oxime in dilute sodium hydroxide solution is q, in water, 8, in 
ether, 8\ The degree of hydrolysis of sodium salts of these oximes 
is given as v%. Results are expressed in calories per millimole. 


Acetoxime 
Phenylmethyl¬ 
ketoxime . 
Diphenyl¬ 
ketoxime . 


ffHCi ?'hci 

10-93 1-19 

8-17 0-51 

7-71 — 


3 y% 

6-70 39-6 

6-34 40-3 

6-80 — 


Qhci ^ 
17-16 - 1-28 

16-62 - 2-‘98 

12-61 - 4-06 


- 1-95 - 2-89 
- 3-62 — 

- 6-99 — 


In the case of phenylmethylketoxime, the hydrochloride, pre¬ 
pared at different temperatures, and from different media, gave 
the same 0 hci> 1^^^® showing that no stereoisomeric modification 
of this oxime is produced under the conditions in question. 

It is concluded that the heat of formation of the hydrochlorides 
of t*he ketoximes differs little from that of the aldoximes, and 
diminishes as the acidity of the ketoxime increases. The heat of 
solution of these hydrochlorides diminishes with increasing acidity 
of the ketoxime, owing to a parallel increase in the negative heat of 
the solution, and decomposition of the former in water. Finally, 
the negative heat of solution of ketoximes in water appears to be 
greater than that of aldoximes. R. T. 


Pycnometry. R. Saab (Chem, Ztg,, 1922,46,433—435). —Tables 
and formulae are given for calculating specific gravities from one 
temperature to another. W. P. S. 


An Experimental Comparison of the Viscous Pro¬ 
perties of (a) Carbon Dioxide and Nitrous Oxide ; (b) 
Nitrogen and Cairbon Monoxide. C. J. Smith (Proc. Physical 
8oc., 1922, 34, 155—164).—The viscous properties of these gases 
have been compared directly by observing the time required by a 
mercury pellet to force a certain volume of the different gases 
through a capillary tube. Measurements were carried out at different 
temperatures, absolute viscosities were obtained by comparison 
with air, and the mean area of collision deduced by using Chapman’s 
formula. 

The viscosities expressed in C.G.S. units X10"^ are: carbon 
dioxide and nitrous oxide, 0*0°, 1*366; 15*0°, 1*441; 100*0®, 1*845. 
Carbon monoxide and nitrogen, 0°, 1*665; 15*0®, 1*737; 100*0®, 
2*118. The mean collision areas in square centimetres are: 
carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide, 0*834 x lO”^^. Carbon monoxide 
and nitrogen, 0*767 x 10“*^. 
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The fact that carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide (or carbon mon¬ 
oxide and nitrogen) have molecular dimensions which are identical 
within experimental error is consistent with Langmuir’s view that 
the outer electron arrangements of these molecules are the same; 
this is also supported by the fact that the viscosities are equal at 
the three temperatures chosen. W. T. 

Theory of Adsorption Processes. A. Euckbn (Z. Mektrochem,, 
1922, 28 , 257—258).—Polemical; an answer to Polanyi’s criticism 
(this voL, ii, 479) of the author’s paper on the theory of adsorption 
processes (this vol., ii, 262). J. F. S. 

Adsorption in Solution and at Interfaces of Sugars, 
Dextrin, Starch, Gum Arabic, and Egg-albumin, and the 
Mechanism of their Action as Emulsifying Agents. George 
L. Clark and William A. Mann (J. Biol, Chem., 1922, 52, 157— 
182).—Measurements were made of the surface tension and vis¬ 
cosity of solutions of the above substances for a large number of 
concentrations both with and without the addition of electrolytes. 
The interfacial tension between each solution and benzene was 
also measured, and the efficiency of the emulsifying agent with 
respect to both benzene and kerosene estimated. The factors of 
predominating importance in an emulsifying agent appear to be 
viscosity and ability to lower intcrfacial tension. In the case of 
sugar, viscosity is the more important, whilst with egg-albumin, 
which gave the best emulsions, film formation is of primary import¬ 
ance. Two types of agglomeration arc distinguished, namely, that 
accompanied by an increase in viscosity, in which coalescence of 
the particles is accompanied by enclosure of water, and that 
producing a decrease in viscosity, in which there is a decrease 
both in surface and amount of bound water. Dextrin and starch, 
considered separately, provide examples of the former type. When 
these substances are considered in relation to one another, however, 
it is found that the viscosity curves run parallel, the curve for 
dextrin being slightly above that for starch, thus resembling the 
viscosity curves of sulphur sols of different degrees of dispersion 
(cf. Oden, A., 1912, ii, 1143). This is considered to be evidence 
that starch and dextrin differ merely in the degree of agglomeration 
(second type) of the particles, and thus to furnish experimental 
proof of the view put forward by Herzfeld and Klinger (A., 1920, 
i, 713). E. S. 

Carrying Down by Precipitates. Paul Dutoit and 
Ed. Grobet (J. Chim. physique, 1922, 19 , 328—330).—The carrying 
down of soluble salts by precipitates is explained by the authors as 
due to the fact that the adsorption of these substances on the 
surface of the precipitate causes the soluble substance to attain 
locally a value which exceeds its solubility product and hence 
causes its precipitation. With the object of testing this hypothesis, 
the author has estimated calcium in the presence of magnesium 
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salts as oxalate, and barium in the presence of calcium both as 
sulphate and chromate. Two series of experiments were carried 
out, in the first stirring by hand with a glass rod was employed, and 
in the second series very rapid mechanical stirring was used. Very 
different results were obtained in the two series, but the values of 
the second series are in good agreement with the theoretical values, 
thus showing that soluble substances are not appreciably carried 
down by precipitates if the solution is rapidly stirred during the 
mixing. J. F. S. 

The Sorption of Neutral Soap by Wool, and its Bearing 
on Scouring and Milling Processes. British Research 
Association for the Woollen and Worsted Industries 
(Trans. Text. Inst., 1922, 13, 127—142).—The sorption of soap 
from aqueous solution by carefully cleansed wool at 25° has been 
studied. Analyses of the solution were made after‘an arbitrarily 
fixed interval, without waiting for equilibrium to be established, 
and corrections were applied for the amount of water sorbed by 
the wool on the assumption that the material contains 15% of 
moisture under ordinary atmospheric conditions and 33% when 
immersed. The results indicate preferential sorption of the 
kation, and it is suggested that the fatty acid is removed from 
solution both by sorption and by precipitation on the fibre. With 
mixtures of soaps of oleic and palmitic acids, preferential sorption 
of oleic acid occurs, but the potassium and sodium oleates are 
almost identical in behaviour. The effect of the fatty acid is 
apparently to lower the sorption of alkali. J. C. W. 

Mordants. I. Wilder D. Bancroft (J. Physical Chem. 1922, 
26 , 447—470).—A historical review of the use of mordants in 
dyeing. J. S. G. T. 

The Dissociation of Barium Platinichloride. G. Gire 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1700 — 1703).—The author has measured 
the dissociation pressures of barium platinichloride over the tem¬ 
perature range 428° to 665°, and has obtained the equation 

log P= -3446-316/T+7*702 log T-17*41669. 

The dissociation of barium platinichloride is an equilibrium of 
the type, sol. + gas sol. + Q, and the value of Q is calculated to 

be 30*35 cal. for the temperature 948°, which corresponds with a 
pressure of 760 mm. W. G. 

A Rapid Dialyser. A. Gutsier, J. Huber, and W. Schieber 
(Ber., 1922, 55 , [B], 1518—1523).—The apparatus consists of a 
wooden disk supporting a framework composed of glass rods in 
the form of a hoUow cylinder. The membrane is passed over the 
framework and secured in its natural folds to the wooden disk. 
A stirrer is placed within the vessel, which is mounted in such a 
manner that the frame and stirrer can be rotated in opposite 
directions (the apparatus is fully figured in the original). The 
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apparatus is placed in an inverted, tubulated bell-jar, through 
the tubulus of which water is admitted, which can be heated or 
cooled by coils placed in the jar; the level of the water and its 
discharge are governed by a lever arrangement. Comparative 
experiments show the dialyser to be much more rapid in its action 
than those of Graham and Zsigmondy-Heyer. In addition to 
rapidity of action, the following advantages are claimed for the 
apparatus : extensive exclusion of external air from the internal 
liquid, from which, however, samples may readily be taken; 
small liability to changes in volume, particularly to dilution of the 
internal liquid; great safety in action, since only a single piece of 
parchment is used; simple method of securing a continuous change 
of external water; the possibility of dialysis at raised or lowered 
temperatures without complicated arrangements. H. W. 

Dolezalek’s Theory of Solutions. K. Herrmann (Z. angew. 
Chem., 1922, 35, 349—351, 353—355).—A theoretical paper in 
which liquid mixtures and solutions are differentiated and dis¬ 
cussed generally and in connexion with the Dolezalek theory of 
solutions. J. F. S. 

Measurement of Solubility by Floating Equilibrium. 
Solubility of Lead Acetate. Meri.e L. Dundon and W. £. 
Henderson (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1922, 44, 1196—1203).—A new 
method for the determination of solubility is described. The 
method consists in placing a float, which has been calibrated so 
that it will just sink in a solution of known composition of the 
substance under investigation, into a weighed quantity of the 
saturated solution and adding the solvent until the float just sinks. 
The quantity of solvent added is noted, and from this, the weight 
of the solution taken, and the calibration constant of the float 
the solubility is readily calculated. This method has been applied 
to the determination of the solubility of lead acetate in water at 
temperatures from 0° to 50°. The following values in grams of 
lead acetate per 100 grams of water are recorded: 0°, 19-7; 
5°, 23-7; 10°, 29-3; 15°, 35*6; 20°, 44*3; 25°, 55-2; 30°, 69*7; 
35°, 88-9; 40°, 116-0; 45°, 1.53-0; 50°, 221-0. The method is 
capable of considerable speed or great accuracy, and in ordinary 
circumstances of a considerable amount of both. Some varia¬ 
tion is found in duplicate experiments at the higher temperatures, 
which is shown to be due to the hydrolysis of the acetate followed 
by subsequent evaporation of acetic acid. J. F. S. 

Influence of Electrolytes on tbe Solubility of Non¬ 
electrolytes. Andrew McKeown (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 1203—1209).—The heats of solution of ether in various solu¬ 
tions of sodium chloride have been calculated from Thome’s solu¬ 
bility data at 15° and 25° (T., 1921, 119 , 262), by means of an 
expression which connects solubility, heat of solution, and tem¬ 
perature, of the form of the van’t Hoff isochore. Statistical 
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treatment of the phenomena of solution and precipitation leads 
to an expression for solubility, which is in agreement 

with the isochore relation mentioned above. The salting-out effect 
of salt on ether has been examined so far as the effect depends on 
the activities of the ions of the salt. It is shown that the relative 
specific influences of the kation and anion are ~-21*7 and +671, 
that is, the anion is the predominating factor in the process. 

J. F. S. 

Amorphous Precipitates and Crystalline Sols. F. Haber 
(Her., 1922, 55, [H], 1717—1733).— The method of distinguishing 
between the crystalline and amorphous condition depends on the 
ability of crystalline substances to give R6ntgen-ray interference 
fringes. The trustworthiness of the method is dependent on the 
conditions (1) that the lattice constants are not less than the half 
wave-length of the Rontgen rays employed, (ii) that they are not 
much greater, and (iii) that the material under investigation is 
uniform in its lattice properties. 

Crystalline or amorphous, solid masses are obtained by super- 
saturation processes which may be considered to occur in two 
distinct phases, the formation of aggregates and the rearrangement 
of such aggregates, with loss of free energy, into ordered lattice 
formations. The former process can be studied conveniently in 
supercooled, molten masses of a uniform chemical material which 
may be regarded as unarranged molecular aggregates the further 
fate of which depends on their rate of arrangement. With regard 
to the process of arrangement, its energy is known (latent heat of 
liquefaction), and also that it is divisible into two parts, the forma¬ 
tion of nuclei and their growth. Tammann’s work on this subject 
has shown that the formation of nuclei frequently only occurs 
with considerable velocity at temperatures far below the melting 
point at which the nuclei can only grow very slowly; if, however, 
the mass is heated to just below its melting point, the nuclei grow 
rapidly and crystallisation occurs throughout the entire mass. 
Thermodynamical treatment of the subject show^ that the minute 
aggregates are only stable when the condition is fulfilled that 
ATIT=r2Slrqd, in which ATjT is the fraction of the mass melting 
point T in absolute values by which cooling must occur if the 
solid phase, regarded as spheres of radius r, is to be in (labile) 
equilibrium with the molten mass. 8 is the specific free energy 
of the boundary surface, q the latent heat, and d the density of 
the solid phase. 

The processes involved in the formation of precipitates and sols 
differ from those described above in that the rate of aggregation 
can be controlled by exceeding the limit of solubility to a greater 
or less extent. The connexion between the mass solubility 
(solubility as generally accepted) and the solubility of the smallest 
aggregates, I, is given by the equaltion 28'Mlrd=^RT log llL^^ 
in which 8' is the specific free surface energy of the particles, T the 
temperature of th© experiment, d the density of the solid phase, 
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M the molecular weight, and r the radius of the particles regarded 
as spheres. 

The considerations outlined above are applied to the formation 
of very sparingly soluble substances. If the rate of aggregation 
is high and as far as possible in excess of that of arrangement, 
amorphous precipitates are to be expected which gradually, par¬ 
ticularly on warming, pass into the crystalline condition. If, 
however, the rate of aggregation is depressed by only sb'ghtly 
exceeding the solubility limit, the rate of arrangement may be 
sufficient to cause the orderly formation of crystals before the 
formation of visible particles has occurred. This, however, in¬ 
volves an alteration in the rate of aggregation due to electrical 
phenomena at the boundary of the molecules and liquid, the net 
result of which is that the growth of the ag^egates is greatly 
impeded and sols are produced. These conclusions are illustrated 
by the cases of the precipitates and sols of aluminium or ferric 
hydroxides which, however, are to be regarded as the ideal case 
from which deviations are to be expected in two directions. If 
the rate of arrangement is greater, it is not to be expected that 
the precipitate will be obtained in the amorphous condition and 
be retained as such during the Rontgen exposure. The rate of 
arrangement may be expected to be at its maximum in binary, 
heteropolar compounds in which the bipolar character is most 
marked. (This is illustrated in the cases of the silver haloids 
and the sulphides of mercury, zinc, and cadmium). On the other 
hand, with molecules in which the bipolar character is not strongly 
accentuated, the tendency towards the formation of amorphous 
sols and precipitates must be more marked; this is illustrated 
experimentally by tlie cases of the hydroxides of zirconium and 
thorium. H. W. 

Moleciilar Arrangement and Liquid Crystal Formation. 

D. VoRLANDER (Z. anqew. Chem,, 1922, 35, 249—250).--A close 
relationship is shown to exist between the symmetry of the molecule 
and its capacity to form liquid crystals. This property is shown 
to the greatest extent by those molecules containing long chains 
of atoms and possessing a definite axis of symmetry. Thus para- 
substitution in the benzene ring is especially favourable to the 
formation of liquid crystals. The introduction of groups which 
destroy the symmetry of the molecule either reduces the range 
of stability or else completely destroys the power of formation of 
liquid crystals. 

Benzidine derivatives ^^NICHR) give 

liquid crystals with a great range of stability, but the introduc¬ 
tion of a CHg group between the two benzene nuclei causes the 
disappearance of this enantiota:opic form. On account of the angle 
between the carbon valencies (109® 28') the molecule will no longer 
be symmetrical, Similar results are obtained by the introduction 
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of CO, CS, S, and 0 groups into the same position. The NH group 
reduces the range of stability practically to zero, although 
monotropy is sometimes observed in these compounds. Further 
lengthening of the chain with the formation of diphenyl ethane 
derivatives causes a reappearance of the property, although it is 
not so strongly developed as in the diphenyl derivatives. The 
diphenylpropanes do not yield liquid crystals, which, however, 
appear again with the derivatives of diphenylbutane. The author 
explains these phenomena by the departure of the molecule from the 
straight line arrangement. W. E. G. 

Electrical Precipitation of Colloids. Claude Haines 
Hall, jun. (J, Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 1246—1249).—Finely 
divided suspensions of arsenious sulphide, mercuric sulphide, 
Prussian blue, barium sulphate, aluminium, copper, lead, silver, 
and iron, in transformer oil of resistance 1*5 X lO^^'ohms per c.c., 
have been subjected to alternating and direct currents of voltages 
from 10* to 2x10® with the object of effecting a precipitation. 
In no case was any precipitation brought about, even although the 
current was applied for three hours. A theoretical treatment of 
the subjects show's that the rate of precipitation would be 1/20000 
of that for smoke for the same application of energy. J. F. S. 

A,Static Method of Study of Hydration. Marcel Guichard 
(BulL Soc, chim,, 1922, [iv], 31 , 562—554).—A simple form of appar¬ 
atus is described in which it is possible to follow the equilibrium 
between an absorbent substance and water vapour in a vacuum 
and over a fairly considerable range of temperature. It consists 
of a glass tube to contain the absorbent substance and having 
sealed to it at right angles a graduated tube which contains the 
water. The whole is evacuated and sealed off. The two parts 
of the apparatus can be maintained at different temperatures 
as desired. W. G. 

The Geometric Representation of Saline Equilibria. 

Henry Le Chatelier (Compt, rend,, 1922, 174 , 1501 ; cf. A., 
1894, ii, 223).—^A reaffirmation of priority in the method of re¬ 
presenting saline equilibria by square diagrams as opposed to 
the claim of Janecke (this vol., ii, 427). W. G. 

Efiect of an Electrolyte on Solutions of Pure Soap. 
Phase-rule Equilibria in the System Sodium Laurate- 
Sodium Chloride-Water. Jaates William McBain and Arthur 
John Burnett (T., 1922, 121 , 1320—1333). 

The System Silver Perchlorate-Water-Benzene. Arthur 
E. Hill (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1163—1193 ; cf. A., 
1921, ii, 261).—^The ternary system silver perchlorate-water- 
benzene and the binary systems made up of pairs of the components 
have been investigate. It is shown that the system silver per¬ 
chlorate-water has a eutectic point at -- 58*2°, at which temperature 
the saturated solution contains 73*9 % of the silver salt. This is 
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the lowest eutectic known for a true salt and water. The solubility 
of silver perchlorate rises to 88*8 % at 99°. The eutectic of silver 
perchlorate-benzene is at + 5*12° and the solution contains 3*44 % 
of the silver salt. The solubility curve rises steeply with the tem¬ 
perature, reaching an almost perpendicular form between 50° and 
145°; at the latter temperature the saturated solution contains 
63*0 % of silver perchlorate. Attention is directed to the similarity 
between this solubility curve and those which are found where 
the system gives rise to two liquid phases, either in the stable or 
metastable region. The hydrate AgC104,H20 has been isolated 
and its transition temperature found to be 43*1°; the compound 
AgC104,C(jHg has also been isolated and its transition point found 
to be 145°. The ternary system, silver perchlorate-water-benzene 
is marked by the possession of six realisable invariant equilibria, 
and a very large number of univariant equilibria, which furnish 
at least one example of every type of equilibrium theoretically 
possible for a ternary system containing volatile components. 
The ternary eutectic representing three solid phases, solution, 
and vapour, lies at — 58*4°, and the eutectic of highest temperature 
is at 42*1°. The course of the twenty-four univariant equiUbria 
originating at these two quintuple points and the four intermediate 
quintuple points has been investigated. Isothermal diagrams have 
been constructed to show the various equilibria existing at tem¬ 
peratures between — 58*4° and + 145°. Between 5*24° and 23*4° 
three coexistent liquid phases can be prepared in stable equilibrium 
with each other and their vapour. The occurrence of two separate 
fields of unsaturated solution is explained as due to the inter¬ 
section of the solubility curve of silver perchlorate with the bi- 
nodal curve representing the limited solubility of benzene and water. 
The occurrence of a third field is explained as due to the existence, 
between — 2*7° and + 30°, of an additional closed bi-nodal curve 
which does not extend to any one of the two component axes 
at any temperature. It appears that this is the first demonstrated 
case of a closed bi-nodal curve. J. F. S. 

Use of Iron Pyrites in a Friedel-Crafts’ Reaction. John 
Armstrong Smythb (T., 1922,121, 1270—1279). 

Combination in Detonating Gas in Presence of Colloidal 
Palladium Solution. C. Sandonnini and A. Quaglia (GazzettUy 
1922, 52, i, 409—416; cf. this vol., ii, 557).—In mixtures con¬ 
taining only hydrogen and oxygen, the reaction in presence of 
colloidal palladium solution is proportional to the concentration 
of the detonating mixture. If, however, this concentration is the 
same in two cases, the velocity of reaction is somewhat the greater 
when the hydrogen is in excess than when the oxygen is in excess. 
Since it is also found that the reaction of combination in pure 
detonating gas may be accompanied by phenomena of reduction 
or hydrogenation, the conclusion is drawn that in this case the 
combination is due to the action of active hydrogen. 
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The hydrogenation of ethylene and the formation of water have 
velocities of the same order when the ratio between the amounts 
of hydrogen and oxygen is that normal to detonating gas. When 
ethylene and oxygen are in concentrations requiring the same 
quantity of hydrogen and the latter is present in sufi&cient amount 
for both reactions, the latter proceed with almost equal velocities; 
when, however, the amount of hydrogen is insufficient for either 
reaction, only the formation of water occurs to an appreciable 
extent. T. H. P. 

Limits for the Propagation of Flame in Vapour-Air 
Mixtures. 1. Mixtures of Air and One Vapour at the 
Ordinary Temperature and Pressure. Albert Grevillb 
White (T., 1922, 121, 1244—1270). 

Limit of Inflammability of the Vapours of the System, 
Alcohol-Petrol, and of a Triple System with a Basis of 
Alcohol and Petrol. Roger G. Boussu (CompL rend,, 1922, 
175, 30—32).—A study of the variation of the lower limit of in¬ 
flammability of the binary system petrol-alcohol and of the ternary 
system petrol-alcohol-ether, using the method of Le Chatelier and 
Boudouard (A., 1898, ii, 574). The results verify the formula 
n/N + n'IN'=l, where N and A^'are the limits of inflammability 
of e^ch of the two vapours and n and n' the proportions in which 
they are present in the mixture under examination. W. G. 

A Study of the Rate of Saponification of Oils and Fats 
by Aqueous Alkali under Various Conditions. Mabel 
Harriet Norris and James William McBain (T., 1922, 121, 
1362—1375). 

Behaviour of certain Metals as Catalysts. I. C. 

Sandonnint (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 394—408).—The author has 
carried out a number of series of experiments with the object of 
ascertaining the behaviour of a catalyst, highly active in the case 
of two separate, analogous reactions, when it is introduced into a 
system in which both these reactions can occur. The catalysts 
employed were platinum black, reduced nickel, copper, and silver, 
and the systems were composed of hydrogen and oxygen, mixed 
with either ethylene, or phenanthrene, or m’trobenzene, or allyl 
alcohol, these being compounds able to undergo ready oxidation 
or hydrogenation. 

In the system, C2H4 : Hg : the possible reactions are : (1) 

formation of water from the hydrogen and oxygen, (2) hydrogena¬ 
tion of the ethylene, (3) oxidation of the ethylene, and (4) decomposi¬ 
tion of the ethylene. In presence of finely divided nickel, reaction 
(1) becomes explosive at the ordinary temperature, (2) becomes 
appreciable at 30® and has its optimum at 130—250®, whilst (3) is 
not markedly influenced, its products being essentially water and 
carbon dioxide. The results now obtained show that the velocity 
of reaction (1) is diminished enormously by the presence of ethylene, 
although at the ordinary temperature this reaction is the only one 
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taking place to an appreciable extent: when the temperature is 
raised, reaction (2) assumes an increased velocity, so that most of the 
ethylene is hydrogenated to ethane at 225°, and reaction (3) also be¬ 
comes of measurable velocity. Various possible causes of the alterna¬ 
tions in the velocities of reactions (1) and (2) are discussed. The 
retardation of reaction (1) by ethylene is analogous, up to a certain 
temperature, to the similar effect observed by Henry (PhiL Mag., 
1836, 65, 329) for carbon monoxide, with which oxygen combines 
more rapidly than with hydrogen in presence of platinum. The 
presence of atomic or active hydrogen produced either, as Sabatier 
supposed, by \\ay of a hypothetical hydride or in some other way, 
is insufl&cient to explain the author’s results, which may, however, 
be determined in some degree by the specific adsorption of gases by 
metallic catalysts studied by Taylor and Bums (A., 1921, ii, 630). 
The possible formation of an unstable compound of nickel and 
ethylene, analogous to the formation of nickel tetracarbonyl from 
nickel and carbon monoxide, is also discussed. 

In presence of copper, the velocities of the different reactions 
are only slightly increased, the greatest velocity at all tempera¬ 
tures being that of the formation of water; the copper undergoes 
marked oxidation, which favours oxidation phenomena. None of the 
reactions is appreciably accelerated by the presence of silver. The 
formation of water under the influence of platinum is retarded by 
the presence of ethylene, but is the principal reaction taking place. 
In the system containing nitrobenzene, the reduction of the latter 
in presence of nickel is more rapid than the formation of water from 
it^ elements. The results of Bone and Wheeler (T., 1904, 85, 1637) 
are discussed. T. H. P. 

Catal 3 rtic De-hydroxidation of Formic Acid. Erich 
M tiLLER [with K. Sponsel] {Z. EleUrochem., 1922, 28, 307—310).— 
The catalytic conversion of formic acid into hydrogen and carbon 
dioxide, by means of rhodium, first studied by Deville and Debray 
in 1874, is due to the presence of impurities in the catalyst, the 
catalytic activity decreasing as the purity of the metal increases. 
Osmium exhibits considerable catalytic activity, and a detailed 
investigation has been made of the dependence of the activity on 
the mode of preparation of this catalyst, more especially on the tem¬ 
perature of reduction of the metal, the composition of the catalysed 
solution as regards the concentration of the acid and the presence 
or absence of sodium formate, and the mass of catalyst employed. 
Osmium prepared by reduction of the hydrated dioxide at 150° 
possesses very considerable activity, 0*3 gram effecting the evolution 
of 10 litres of gas in three hours. The activity is increased by 
any conditions favouring the existence of the catalyst in the colloidal 
state. J. S. G. T. 

The Use of the Oxides of Platinum for the Catal 3 rtic Re¬ 
duction of Organic Compounds. I. V. Voobhees and Roger 
Adams (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1397—1405).—When 
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chloroplatinic acid is fused with sodium nitrate a brown oxide of 
platinum is obtained which is an excellent catalyst for the reduction 
of various types of organic compounds. The speed of reduction 
with this catalyst is gi eater than when ordinary platinum black is 
used. The most satisfactory conditions for preparing this oxide in 
its most active form have yet to be worked out. W. G. 

ESect of a Magnetic Field on Catalysis by Ions in the 
Presence of a Paramagnetic Salt. Wili.iam Edward Garner 
and Douglas Norman Jackman (T., 1922, 121, 1298—1299). 

Analysis of the Electronic Structure of the Elements. 

A. Dauvillier (J. Phys. Radium, 1922, [vi] 3, 154—180).— 
A further discussion of the theory of atomic structure (cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 475, and this voL, ii, 43). A new arrangement of the periodic 
table is proposed which conflicts with the chemist’s view as to the 
positions of the elements of the manganese and iron groups in the 
periodic table. The spectra and atomic volumes of these elements 
are in accord with the view that they should be placed, together 
with oxygen, in the sixth group. They should possess only six 
electrons in the outer shell of the atom. This would remove certain 
anomalies present in the modern theory of the periodic table. 
An arrangement of the electrons in the shells is advanced which 
differs in some respects from that of Langmuir. The maximum 
number of the electrons in the successive shells of the atom are 
respectively 2, 8, 18, 18, 32, 8 instead of 2, 8, 8,18, 18, 32 according 
to Langmuir. An apparatus is described by which the author 
has measured the K, L, and M series of the heavy elements. 
These results, which will be communicated in a future paper, throw 
light on the distribution of the electrons in the various, shells of 
the atom. W. E. G. 

Complex Compounds. A. Magnus {Physikal. Z., 1922, 23, 241 
—247).—A theoretical paper in which the theory of Kossel (A., 1916, 
ii, 243) is applied to the stability relations and the valency forces 
of complex compounds. On this theory, the most stable complex 
is one which is formed from its components with the greatest 
liberation of energy. The case of positively charged central atoms 
is considered. The stability of a complex is dependent on the 
number of positive charges {n) on the central atom and on the 
number of groups (p) held in combination. It is shown that the 
stability of complexes with different values of n and p may be 
derived from purely electrostatic considerations. Maximum values 
are found for the stability at values of p which are in agreement 
with experience. For complexes with a small charge on the central 
atom, high co-ordination numbers are not to be expected unless 
the groups attached are bipolar in nature. Ions of the form XOg, 
in consequence of the energy conditions, are rarely stable. The 
stability of hydrates and compounds with ammonia is shown to 
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be dependent on the bipolar nature of the water and ammonia 
molecules. W. E. G. 

The Electron Theory of Valency as Applied to Organic 
Compounds. Julius Stieglitz (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1922, 44, 
1293—1313).—A theoretical paper in which the author discusses 
the relative merits of the theories of polar and non-polar valencies 
in organic compounds as applied to various types of compounds. 
In the molecular rearrangement of s-bistiiphenylmethylhydrazine 
the theory of polar valencies gives an evident cause for the rearrange¬ 
ment, revealing a “ fault ” in the molecule, and expresses the 
intramolecular oxidation and reduction characteristic of the 
rearrangement. This theory is also applicable to the analogous 
molecular rearrangements of chloro- and bromo-amides, of hy- 
droxylamine derivatives, and of peroxides. In the absorption 
reactions of carbon dioxide and of a large number of organic 
compounds containing unsaturated groups of the types CIO, 
CIS, CIN, polar valencies are recognised as the directing forces. 
The same applies to ethylene hydrocarbons. 

The author develops the Crum Brown-Gibson rule of substitution 
in the benzene series from a polar electronic structure for benzene, 
which does not require the assumption of negative hydrogen, but 
is based on the application to benzene of results firmly established 
in the aliphatic series. The different behaviour of negative halogen, 
in compounds of the tyj^c RX, and of positive halogen, in compounds 
of the type RNHX, is taken as further evidence in support of polar 
valencies. 

Evidence of the complete polar structure of acids, such as 
sulphuric, phosphoric, or organic acids is found in (a) Faraday’s 
observation of the deposition of sulphur at the negative electrode 
in the electrolysis of concentrated sulphuric acid, (b) the work of 
Bird and Diggs (A., 1914, ii, 614) on the use of yellow phosphorus 
as the equivalent of a metal for the production of an electric current, 
(c) the production of currents by the use of organic compounds as 
the source of, escape of electrons in oxidation-reduction cells. 

In the oxidation and reduction of organic compoimds at the 
ordinary temperature, exposed valencies on double and triple 
bonds, in bivalent and ter valent carbon, etc., are the common seat 
of oxidation and reduction reactions. Although polarity in organic 
compounds is insisted on as giving an invaluable guide in following 
organic reactions, it need not be of the extreme character shown by 
common salts, but may well be of the character proposed by Bohr, 
Lewis, and Kossel, where the transfer of electrons from atom to 
atom is not so complete as in the case of common electrolytes. 

W. G. 

A Discussion of Triple Salts. Horace L. Wells {Amer. 
J. Sci., 1922, [v], 4, 27—30).—In some cases where analogous triple 
salts are known, these occur in extensive series, but there are a great 
many cases where analogy is lacking between salts of analogous 
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metals, and there appear to be no definite laws, based on the valency 
or other characters of the constituent salts, according to which they 
are formed. A number of examples of triple chlorides, thiocyan¬ 
ates, and nitrites are quoted. E. H. R. 

New Small Autoclave for Hydrolysis Experiments. 

R. Eberhabd Gross (Z. physiol, Chem., 1922, 120, 185—188).— 
A description of a small autoclave which can be heated and cooled 
quickly. It is therefore suitable for hydrolysis experiments in 
which samples need to be withdrawn at different times for testing 
for various reactions. S. S. Z. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


The Rectilinear Diameter of Hydrogen. E. Mathias, 
C. A. Crommelin, and H. Kamerlingh Onnes (Ann, Physique, 
1922, 17, 463—474).—A r6sum6 of work already published (A., 
1921, ii, 266; this vol., ii, 440). W. G. 

The Rectilinear Diameter of Oxygen. E. Mathias and 
H. Kamerlingh Onnes (Ann, Physique, 1922, 17, 416—441).— 
A r6sum6 of work already published (A., 1910, ii, 771, 829; 1911, 
ii, 387). W. G. 

Eq[uilibrium between Sulphur and Iodine in Solution. 

M. Amadori (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 387—394).—In view of the fact 
that the results of recent investigations indicate that the so-called 
compounds of sulphur with iodine described by various authors 
are merely mixtures of the two elements, the author has examined 
the solubility and cryoscopic relations of sulphur and iodine when 
present together. It is found that the separate solubilities of 
each of these elements in carbon disulphide, benzene, and bromo- 
form are less than those which obtain in presence of the other 
element; in the first of these solvents both solubilities are increased 
by more than 100% by mixing the sulphur and iodine. The 
corresponding solubility curves of the mixtures in benzene and in 
carbon disulphide consist of two branches meeting in a point of 
double saturation. 

Cryoscopic measurements of the mixtures in bromoform solution 
show that the depression of the freezing point of the solvent is 
somewhat less than that calculated from the molecular weights 
of the sulphur and iodine. No evidence is obtained of the existence 
of a solid compound of the two elements. T. H. P. 
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The Crystallisation of Amorphous Tellurium. A. Damiens 
{Compt, rend., 1922, 174, 1648—1660).—Prom a study of the 
heats of reaction of different forms of tellurium with a mixture 
of bromine and bromine water, Berthelot and Fabre have found 
the relationship Te^ryst = ^%morph + 12*096 cal. (for 64 grams). 
Previous work on the allotropy of tellurium did not confirm this 
equation (cf. this vol., ii, 498), and the author has accordingly 
repeated the work of Berthelot and Fabre, using, however, a 
mixture of bromine and concentrated hydrochloric acid diluted 
with its own volume of water. His results do not confirm those 
of Berthelot and Fabre, but establish the equation Te^njorph. = 
+ 2*63 cal., which is in accord with his work on the allotropy 
of tellurium (loc. cit.). W. G. 

The Rectilinear Diameter of Nitrogen. E. Mathias, 
H. Kamerlingh Onnes, and C. A. Crommelin (Ann. Physique, 
1922, 17, 466—463). A more detailed account of work already 
published (A., 1916, ii, 143). W. G. 

Normal Density of [Chemically Pure] Nitrogen. E. 

Moles (J. Chim. physique, 1922, 19, 283—289).—The results of 
twenty-nine determinations of the density of pure nitrogen have 
been systematically discussed, and from calculations, the weight 
of the litre of nitrogen at 0°, 760 mm., and 45° latitude is found 
to be = 1*2607 ± 0*0001 grams. The measurements used are 
those of Rayleigh and Ramsay, Leduc, Gray, and Moles, in which 
two entirely different methods were used, and the material was 
drawn from eight different sources. Under the conditions 0°, 
760 mm., and g = 980*665, the rounded value is — 1*2507 grams. 
The actual value obtained from nitrogen obtained from sodium 
nitrite is == 1*2506 grams, a value which is almost identical 
with the above-cited mean. This result is remarkable, since it 
was obtained from volumetric determinations. J. F. S. 

The Synthesis of Ammonia by Collision with Slow- 
moving Electrons. E. Buck Andersen (Z. Physik, 1922, 10, 
54—62).—A study of the action of a stream of electrons on the 
production of ammonia from mixtures of nitrogen and hydrogen 
at low pressures. A current was passed between a glowing tungsten 
wire and two platinum electrodes in an atmosphere of the two 
gases. The current was kept constant and the effect of variations 
in the composition of the gas mixture and in the applied E.M.F. 
were investigated. The maximum rate of formation of ammonia 
did not correspond with the stoicheiometric mixture, but with 
mixtures containing a great excess of nitrogen. This result is in 
agreement with the view that the first step in the production of 
ammonia is the ionisation of the nitrogen molecule. Curves are 
given showing the velocity of formation of ammonia plotted against 
the applied electromotive force. These curves show a series of 
maxima at 22, 26, and 33 volts. No appreciable quantities of 
ammonia were produced below an applied electromotive force of 
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17*7 volts. This potential is identical with the ionisation potential 
of nitrogen (17-76 volts). It is, however, difficult to distinguish by 
direct measurement between the ionisation potentials of hydrogen 
and nitrogen. W. E. G. 

Oxidation of Nitric Oxide and the Recovery of Nitrogen 
Oxides from Mixtures with Air. E. Bbtner, S. Nibwiazski, and 
J. WiswALD (J. Chim. physique, 1922, 19, 290—309 ; Helv. Chim, 
Acta., 1922, 5, 432).—The work wMch has been done on the 
commercial oxidation of nitric oxide and the recovery of oxides of 
nitrogen is reviewed and a number of points requiring further 
investigation are emphasised. Some of these points have been 
investigated by the authors. It is shovTi that the formation of 
nitrite by absorption of a gaseous system NO—NOg by alkali 
takes place according to the scheme proposed by Leblanc (Z. 
Elektrochem., 1906, 12, 541), based on the fact th^at nitrous anhy¬ 
dride exists in small concentrations, and this is in keeping with 
Raschig’s experiments. Experiments on the oxidation of nitric 
oxide at low temperatures confirm the results of Lunge, Boden- 
stein, and Wourtzel, and show that the oxidation proceeds directly 
from nitric oxide to nitrogen tetroxide without the intermediate 
formation of nitrous anhydride. Comparative experiments made 
at ordinary temperatures, the temperature of carbon dioxide 
“silow” ( — 80°), and the temperature of liquid air (—190°) 
show that a low temperature is very favourable to the oxidation 
of oxides of nitrogen and to the recovery of the oxides. It follows 
from the experiments that cooling to a very low temperature will 
be the best means of effecting a complete recovery of the oxides 
of nitrogen from very dilute mixtures of these gases such as are 
obtained after passage through the electric arc, provided that the 
technical difficulties can be overcome, whilst without this low 
temperature very large oxidation chambers will be necessary. 

* J. F. S. 

Economic Realisation of Oxidation Reactions in Fac¬ 
tories where Nitric Acid is Synthesised. Applications. 
Camille Matignon {Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 666—561).— 
The author proposes to use the dilute nitric acid such as is obtained 
at first in the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen or in the oxidation 
of ammonia, for chemical preparations in which it can be used as an 
oxidising agent, providing the reduction of the nitric acid does not 
proceed beyond the stage of nitric oxide. The oxides of nitrogen 
can be reconverted into nitric acid by atmospheric oxygen and again 
absorbed in the towers. In this way there is practically no loss of 
nitric acid and thus the expense of the oxidation process is very 
small. Suggested applications are the preparation of copper 
sulphate from copper by the combined action of sulphuric and nitric 
acids, and the preparation of oxalic acid from sugar or molasses 
by oxidation with nitric acid. This latter process was satisfac¬ 
torily performed on a cargo of sugar damaged by sea water. 

W. G. 
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The Accessory Elements of the Dephosphoration Slags. 

A, Dbmolon (Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 1703—1706).—Estimations 
have been made on a number of slags of the amounts of calcium 
soluble in solvents imder definite conditions. The solvents used 
were: distilled water, 6% sugar solution, 2% phenol, a neutral 
solution of ammonium humate, cold solutions of ammonium 
chloride of different strengths, a saturated solution of carbon 
dioxide, and mineral acids. The amoimt of free calcium oxide 
in the slags was small, varying from 1% to 3%. In all the solvents 
the amount of calcium going into solution increased at first 
very rapidly with the time of shaking and then only very slowly 
over a long period of time. This is considered to be due to the 
presence of calcium silicates which react slowly with the solvents. 
The amounts of magnesium oxide present in the slags varied from 
3% to 16% with an average of 8*90%. The amount of manganese 
found was fairly constant at about 4—5%, which was easily soluble 
in 2% citric acid. W. G. 

Magnetochemical Investigations of Constitutions in 
Mineral Chemistry. The Acids of Arsenic. Paul Pascal 
{ContpL rend., 1922, 174, 1698—1700).—The results of measure¬ 
ments of the magnetic susceptibilities of a large number of arsenic 
compounds indicate that combined arsenic has two atomic sus¬ 
ceptibilities according to the degree of saturation of its compounds. 
The results furnish further evidence in support of the rule that the 
logarithm of the atomic susceptibility of an element is a linear 
function of the atomic weight in each natural family. It is verified 
exactly for the group phosphorus, quinquevalent arsenic, and 
quinquevalent antimony and for the group tervalent arsenic, 
antimony and bismuth. W. G. 

Reaction between Boron Nitride a^d Various Metallic 
Oxides with Production of Nitric Oxide. U. Sborgi and 
A. G. Nasini (Oazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 369—387).—Estimations have 
been made of the yields of nitric oxide obtained when air is passed 
over mixtures of boron nitride with various metallic oxides heated 
at different temperatures. Four samples of the nitride, prepared 
and stored in different ways, were employed. The yield of nitric 
oxide obtained varies greatly with these different samples and also 
with the nature of the admixed oxide. With the oxides Fe203, 
NigOg, CogOg, MnOg, Mng04 and CuO, yields as high as 72% are 
given, and the residue remaining after the reaction gives an increased 
yield of nitric oxide with a fresh quantity of boron nitride; this 
result is repeated four or five times, the yield increasing each time 
until the residue becomes converted into a compact mass. 

T. H. P. 

Carbon and its Neighbours in the Periodic System. 

Alfred Stock {Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 341—343).— A dis¬ 
cussion of the regularities occurring between the compounds of 
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the elements boron, carbon, nitrogen, and silicon. The greatest 
resemblances are found between the hydrides and their derivatives 
containing oxygen, nitrogen, or chlorine. In these compounds, 
carbon unites the chemical properties of its neighbours. It resembles 
boron in its tendency to form long chains of atoms, nitrogen in 
forming volatile compounds, and silicon and boron in giving rise 
to high-boiKng derivatives. The property of combining equally 
readily with either electro-positive or electro-negative elements is 
shared to some extent by nitrogen and silicon. W. E. G. 

The Preparation of Carbon from Carbon Monoxide by 
means of a Catalyst. J. P. Wibaut {Rec, trav, chim., 1922, 
41, 400—401).—An attempt to prepare pure carbon which, from 
the method of preparation, could not contain hydrogen or hydro¬ 
carbons, was unsuccessful. Carbon monoxide was passed over 
iron oxide at a temperature of about 460° and a good yield of 
carbon obtained. The resulting gas contained from 80—90% of 
carbon dioxide. The catalyst, however, was found to be fairly 
evenly distributed throughout the carbon, and prolonged attempts 
to extract it yielded a product the ash content of which was 
above 6%. H. J. E. 

The Rectilinear Diameter of Argon. E. Mathias, H. 
Kamerlingh Onnes, and C. A. Crommelin (Ann. Physique, 1922, 
17, 442—455).—A r&ume of work already published (A., 1913, 
ii, 112, 478). W. G. 

The Analysis by Positive Rays of the Heavier Constituents 
of the Atmosphere ; of the Gases in a Vessel in which 
Radium Chloride had been stored for Thirteen Years, and 
of Gases given ofi by Deflagrated Metals. (Sir) J. J. Thomson 
(Proc, Roy. 8oc., 1922, [A], 101, 290—299).—The positive ray 
method of analysis is applied to the solution of several problems. 
The residues from a thousand tons of liquid air have been examined 
for the presence of molecules heavier than krypton and xenon. 
Two new constituents of the atmosphere were found with molecular 
weights 163 and 260. The lighter of these is the more abundant, 
but the quantity in the air is very small compared with xenon. 
There is evidence that the lighter molecule carries two positive 
charges. No place in the periodic table can be found for a new 
element with this atomic weight, and it is possible that the two 
new lines are due to diatomic molecules of xenon and krypton. 

The gases from 70 mg. of radium, stored in an evacuated vessel 
by (Sir) J. Dewar in 1^9, have been analysed by the positive ray 
method. Helium and hydrogen were both present, but no neon 
or Hg was found. In addition, a faint line, for which m/e = 5, 
seems to indicate a compound of Wium with one atom of hyirogen. 
The analysis was also applied to gases which had stood over radium 
and to gases lit by deflagrating wires. The presence of doubly, 
triply, and quadruply charged atoms of oxygen and nitrogen, and 
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of doubly and triply charged atoms of carbon, was detected. A 
compound m/e=10 is believed to exist, consisting of an atom of 
oxygen and four atoms of hydrogen. This invariably carries a 
double charge. The deflagration of fine wires of tungsten, gold, 
or copper by powerful electric currents did not yield any helium, 
although Hg was detected. W. E. 6. 

Constitution of Metallic Substances. Charles A. Kraus 
(J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 1216—1239).—A theoretical 
paper in which it is pointed out that the constitution of substances 
cannot be derived from their properties in a condensed state with 
any considerable degree of accuracy. In order to determine the 
constitutions of metallic substances, it is necessary to study their 
properties at low concentrations. At low concentrations, the 
elementary metals are salt-like substances, and it is suggested that 
metallic compounds wiU exhibit salt-like properties in even a more 
decided manner. In solutions of metallic compounds in liquid 
ammonia, the more electro-negative element functions as anion, 
as follows from the fact that it is precipitated on the anode on 
electrolysis. All but the strongly electro-positive elements exhibit 
a negative as well as a positive valency. The normal anions of 
metallic elements form complex anions in the presence of the 
element in question. These complex metallic compounds are 
similar to the complex iodides and sulphides which have been 
studied in aqueous solution. The property of forming complex 
anions is one common to many metallic as well as non-metallic 
elements. It is shown that the complex telluride-ion carries two 
charges. In solution in ammonia, the complex anions TeTe" ~ 
and TcgTe” ^ exLst. It is inferred that the anions of the metals 
of the fifth group carry three charges, and those of the fourth 
four charges. Since it has been shown that selenium, tellurium, 
bismuth, antimony, arsenic, tin, and lead form complex anions 
in ammonia solution, it may be inferred that other metals 
not soluble in ammonia form similar complex anions. Metallic 
compounds of this class are, therefore, virtually salts. The 
multiplicity of compounds derivable from a given pair of metallic 
elements is accounted for on the hypothesis that in their compounds 
the more electro-negative elements form complex anions, and this 
view brings metallic compounds into line with the present con¬ 
ceptions of atomic structure. The physical properties of metallic 
compounds are in keeping with the hypothesis that they possess 
a salt-like structure. It is pointed out that the energy effect 
accompanying the formation of metallic compounds is of the 
same order of magnitude as that accompanying the formation of 
salts, and as in the case of salts, the energy change is the 
greater the more electro-negative one element is with respect to 
the other. Electro-positive groups, such as the ammonium group, 
are virtually metals, although their stability in the free state is 
not sufficient to permit their isolation m most instances. The 
most stable groups possess sufficient stability to demonstrate their 
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metallio properties in the free state. Such groups resemble elements 
in their properties. The property of metallicity is not an atomic 
one, it may be imparted to non-metallic elements by combination 
with other non-metallic elements, and it is due to the presence of 
uncombined negative electrons. The electrons which impart 
metallic properties to an element are those to which the chemical 
reactions of this element with other elements are due. The 
reaction between strongly electro-positive and strongly electro¬ 
negative elements, or groups of elements, consists essentially in a 
combination of the negative electrons of the electro-positive con¬ 
stituent with the atoms of the electro-negative constituent. In 
metal ammonia complexes of the type Ca(NH 3 )g, which are metallic 
substances, the negative electrons are not primarily concerned. 
The experimental data on which the foregoing conclusions are 
based are to be published shortly. J. P. S. 

The Possible Existence of Metallic Compounds in the 
State of Vapour. A. Eucken and O. Neumann {Z. Elektrochem,^ 
1922, 28, 322—324).—Sodium amalgam was distilled at pressures 
between 5 and 10 mm. of mercury, and the boiling point and 
corresponding composition of the vapour and liquid phases were 
determined. The results indicate that, contrary to the suggestion 
of von Wartenberg (A., 1915, ii, 226), no appreciable amount of a 
compound of sodium and mercury was formed in the state of 
vapour at about 500°. J. S. G. T. 

Interaction of Sodium Chloride and Silica. Francis 
Herbert Clews and Hugh Vernon Thompson (T., 1922, 121, 
1442—1448). 

Chlorites of Sodium and other Metals. G. R. Levi 
(Oazzetta, 1922, 52, i, 417—420; Atti R, Accad. Linceiy 1922, [v], 
31, i, 212—216 ; cf. this vol., i, 527).—^The following new chlorites 
are described. Sodium cJdoritey NaC102,3H20, prepared from 
barium chlorite and sodium sulphate, forms lustrous laminse, and, 
when anhydrous, explodes on percussion. Lithium chlorite, similarly 
prepared, forms anhydrous, deliquescent crystals and explodes on 
percussion. Calcium chlorite, prepared from calcium peroxide and 
chlorine dioxide, explodes on percussion and decomposes com¬ 
pletely in contact with a heated wire. Strontium chlorite, similarly 
obtained, explodes on percussion, and in contact with a hot wire 
decomposes with evolution of heat. Thallous chlorite explodes on 
percussion £Cnd decomposes immediately at 70—80°. T. H. P. 

Oxidation and Reduction Reactions with Chlorites. 

Giorgio Renato Levi {Atti R, Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, i, 
370—373; cf. preceding abstract).—^At 180—200°, sodium chlorite 
undergoes decomposition quantitatively in accordance with the 
equation 3 NaC 102 = 2 NaC 103 -fNaCl. The action of ozone on 
the salt in aqueous solution yields chlorine dioxide, 2 NaC 102 + 
03 -{“H 20 = 2 Na 0 H+ 02 + 2 C 102 ; it the dioxide is not carried away 
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by the ozone, it reacts either with the sodium hydroxide, 2N'aOH+ 
2 C 102 =NaC 102 +NaC 108 +H 20 , or with hydrogen peroxide, if this 
has been formed by the excess of ozone, 2 Na 0 H+H 202 + 
2 CIO 2 =2NaC102 + 2 H 2 O +O 2 . In aqueous solution, sodium chlorite 
and nitrite react, with development of heat, forming the chloride 
and nitrate, 2 NaN 02 +NaC 102 =NaCl+ 2 NaN 03 . The reaction 
between a chlorite and a ferrocyanide is expressed by the equation 
4K4Fe(CN)e+NaC102 + 2H20=NaCl + 4K3Pe(CN)e+ 4KOH, and 
may be rendered complete either by gradual neutralisation of the 
alkali hydroxide by means of dilute sulphuric acid or by addition 
of a salt such as magnesium sulphate, magnesium hydroxide being 
then deposited. With an iodide, sodium chlorite reacts with libera¬ 
tion of iodine, NaC102+4KI+2H20=4I+4K0H+NaCl (cf. Bray, 
A., 1906, ii, 222, 223, 278), and here too the reaction may be 
carried to completion by addition of a substance, such as boric acid, 
capable of neutralising the alkalinity; if the liquid is heated on a 
water-bath and in an apparatus which prevents sublimation of 
the iodine, the reaction may be used for the estimation of a chlorite 
in presence of a chlorate, which does not liberate iodine under these 
conditions. In neutral solution, chlorites do not act on alkali 
bromides, but in presence of sulphuric acid bromine is set free; 
the behaviour towards broniates is similar. From acid solutions 
of iodates and periodates no iodine is liberated, oxygenated com¬ 
pounds of chlorine, formed by decomposition of the chlorous acid, 
being obtained. 

In neutral solution sodium chlorite reacts slowly with a sulphite, 
thus: 2 Na 2 S 03 +NaC 102 = 2 Na 2 S 04 +NaCl; with solutions of free 
sulphurous acid the corresponding reaction takes place immediately. 
The reaction, NagSgOg-f 2 NaC 102 +H 20 = 2 NaCl-f 2 NaHS 04 , which 
occurs with development of heat, is complete only when either a 
slight excess of chlorite is used or the liquid is kept neutral by means 
of magnesium oxide; otherwise a little sulphurous acid is formed. 
With thiocyanates, chlorites react principally according to the 
equation 2NaCNS + 3 NaC 102 + 2 H 20 == 2 NaHS 04 + 2 HCN+ 3 NaCl, 
slight excess of chlorite being required for the complete oxidation 
of the sulphur of the thiocyanate to sulphuric acid. Chlorites 
oxidise hydrogen sulphide to sulphuric acid, and sodium formate 
and oxalate to sodium hydrogen carbonate. T. H. P. 

Borates. VI. The System (NH 4 ) 20 —B 2 O 3 —HgO at 45° 
and at 90°. Umberto Sbobgi and Lelio Ferri (Atti B, Accad, 
Linceiy 1922, [v], 31, i, 324—329; cf. A., 1921, ii, 680).—In this 
system at 46° are found the 1:6:8- and the 1:2: 4-compounds, 
in addition to the 1:4: 6-compound occurring at 60°; the first 
two compounds are able to exist unchanged in presence of pure 
water, but the 1:4: 6-compound is found only in solutions con¬ 
taining an excess of (NH 4)20 and having temperatures above that 
of the surrounding air. The same three compounds are formed 
alsQ at 90^ T, H. P, 
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The Electrolytic Preparation of Sodium Perborate. Kubt 
Abndt and Ebnst Hantgb (Z. Ehktrochem, 1922, 28, 263—273).— 
The conditions under which sodium perborate may be prepared 
electrolytically have been investigated. It is shown that this salt 
is most efficiently prepared from a solution of borax and sodium 
carbonate containing 120 grams of anhydrous sodium carbonate 
and 30 grams of borax per litre of solution. A small quantity 
of sodium chromate (0-5 gram per litre) and one drop of turkey red 
oil added to the electrolyte increases the efficiency, since this 
reduces the cathodic reduction to a minimum. A large anodic 
current density is requisite and to obtain this an anode of bright 
platinum is employed, whilst a water-cooled length of tin tubing 
serves as cathode. The most suitable current density lies between 
10 and 20 amp./dcm.^, and the most suitable temperature is 14—16°; 
above this temperature the yield of perborate is greatly reduced. 
During electrolysis, the bath loses carbon dioxide, and if this loss is 
not replaced the current yield becomes very poor owing to the large 
concentration of hydroxyl-ions. With an increasing concentration 
of the per-salt, the yield decreases during the electrolysis. The 
analysis of the hydrogen-oxygen gas mixture evolved during the 
electrolysis shows that a strong decrease in the anodic oxidation is 
responsible for the falling off of the yield. The merest trace of 
platinum salt in the electrolyte has a very bad effect on the yield, 
and the presence of iron in the sodium carbonate has a similar bad 
effect. Both substances decrease the anodic oxidation and increase 
the cathodic reduction. The addition of cyanide only partly 
eliminates the deleterious effect of the iron. The curve produced 
by plotting the current density against the anodic potential shows 
a sharp inflexion point at 1-47 volts. This potential is due to the 
concentration of a higher oxide of platinum, presumably PtOg, 
which is formed as a solid solution in the anode material by the 
discharge of hydroxyl ions. It is likely that this higher oxide, 
in keeping with its potential and oxidising power, acts as an inter¬ 
mediate product in the formation of sodium perborate. J. P. S. 

Structure of Crystals of Lithium and some of its Com¬ 
pounds with Light Elements. II. Lithium Hydride. J. M. 

Bijvoet and A. Kabssbn (Proc, K. Akad. Wetensch, Amsterdam^ 
1922, 25, 26-30; cf. A. 1921, ii, 200).—Using the method of Debye 
and Scheerer, the authors have prepared and investigated the JC-ray 
photographs of lithium hydride. The results show that lithium 
hydride crystallises in the regular system with four molecules in 
the elementary ceU which has a side of length a = 4-10 X 10 ® cm. 
The density of lithium hydride is calculated to be 0-76 ± 0*01. The 
structure is that of soffium chloride, with positive lithium ions 
and negative hydrogen ions. Systems of two-electron rings are 
round both the lithium and hydrogen nuclei with radii 0*05a and 
0*6a, respectively, and the planes of which are normal to non¬ 
intersecting trigonal axes. J. F. S. 
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Calcium-Ammonium. E. Botolfsbn {BvlL Soc. chim., 1922, 
[iv], 31 661—667); cf. cf. BUtz and Hiittig, A., 1921, ii, 201).— 
Solid calcium-ammonium is formed within the temperature limits 
—16° and +30°. The pasty state sometimes recorded in the 
literature is probably due to the presence of traces of sodium 
in the calcium used. The author confirms previous work on this 
compound (loc. cit,) in certain respects and finds that when it is 
heated in a vacuum at about 34° it decomposes explosively, the 
temperature depending slightly on the vacuum obtained. The 
products of this decomposition are the nitride and hydride of 
calcium and hydrogen. It is suggested that calcium is capable of 
forming a series of compounds with ammonia in much the same 
way as is iodine. W. 6. 

The Transformation of Gypsum into Ammonium Sul¬ 
phate. C. Matignon and M. Fb^jacqubs (Compt. rend., 1922, 
175, 33—36).—The authors obtained a 96% yield in the inter¬ 
action of an industrial sample of gypsum with ammonium carbonate 
(cf. Neumann, A., 1921, ii, 587). The curves giving the velocity 
of the reaction show the existence of two distinct phases. During 
the first phase the velocity is slower than in the second phase. 
The presence of ammonium sulphate m the original solution causes 
a diminution in the velocity of the reaction, but in all cases equili¬ 
brium is complete at the end of two and a half hours. W. G. 

Magnesium-Cadmium Alloys. LfioN Gtjillet (Rev. Met., 
1922, 19, 359—365).—The magnesium-cadmium alloys consist of a 
series of solid solutions and the compound CdMg, which is soluble 
in all proportions in either metal. Cadmium increases the hardness 
of magnesium, but the alloys are malleable up to a content of 
55% Cd. With more than this they become brittle at ordinary 
temperatures, due to the formation of a new solid solution stable 
below 246° and consisting of the compound CdMg with excess of 
either magnesium or cadmium [cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 563a]. 

A. R. P. 

The Quaternary System Potassium Sulphate-Magnesium 
Sulphate-Ammonium Sulphate-Water. Arnold Weston (T., 
1922, 121, 1223-1237). 

Chemical and Electrochemical Behaviour of Salts of the 
Acids of Lead. G. Grube (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 273—289).— 
Two new methods for the preparation of alkali salts of plumbic 
acid are described, the first of which consists in the anodic solution 
of a pure lead anode in a strong solution of alkali hydroxide by means 
of a direct current of high current density on which is superim¬ 
posed an alternating current. In the second method, a solution of 
an alkali plumbite in concentrated alkali hydroxide is submitted 
to anodic oxidation at a platinum electrode. In both methods the 
alkidi plumbates crystallise from the electrolyte in the pure condition 
during the electrolysis. The oxidation potentials of the processes 
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Pb - + 2 © —► Pb • and PbO^" + 2-OH' + 2 © —►PbOg" + HgO 
have been systematically investigated in alkaline solution and also the 
potential of lead in solutions of alkali plumbite has been measured. 
It is shown that the normal potential of lead against potassium 
plumbite in 842 iV-potassium hydroxide at 18“ is c* — 0*613 volt, 
whilst the normal potential of plumbite-plumbate in potassium 
hydroxide of the same concentration is €h + 0*208 volt. From 
these values the normal potential of lead against alkali plumbate 
solution is calculated to be —■ 0*203 volt. In all cases a 
decrease in the concentration of the alkali hydroxide displaces 
the potential toward more negative values. The nature of the 
plumbo-plumbates which separate from highly concentrated 
solutions of alkali plumbates and plumbites in alkali hydroxides has 
also been investigated, and it is shown that the composition of the 
deposit varies with the alkalinity of the solution in the sense that 
from solutions with a concentration of alkali hydroxide less than 
4*9iV^, the compound PbgOgjSHgO separates, whilst from solutions 
more concentrated than 6*9^^, PbgO^ separates. Hence it follows 
that PbgO^ is to be regarded as the lead salt of ortho-iJumbic acid, 
and that in very alkaline solutions of plumbates the anions of 
meta-plumbic acid, PbOg" and ortho-plumbic acid Pb 04 "", are both 
present. To ascertain whether the alkali plumbates are salts of the 
acid H 2 [Pb(OH)g] or of HgPbOg, the author has investigated the 
dehydration of sodium plumbate, Na 2 Pb 03 , 3 H 20 . It is shown that 
on heating this salt the water is all expelled without decomposition 
of the salt, from which the conclusion is drawn that the three 
molecules of water are to be legarded as water of crystallisation and 
that sodium plumbate is a salt of metaplumbic acid. J. F. S. 

Effect of Grinding on the Apparent Density of Lead Oxides. 

0. W. Brown, S. V. Cook, and J. C. Warner (J. Physical Chem,y 
1922, 26 , 477—480).—The apparent density of heavy, crystalline 
lead oxide is diminished initially by gihiding, the minimum value 
being attained by about ten hours’ grinding in a pebble mill making 
50 revolutions per minute. Thereafter, the apparent density 
increeises, rapidly at first, to a constant value greater than the 
initial value. The initial decrease of apparent density is not 
shown by a light, amorphous lead oxide. J. S. G. T. 

Thermal Analysis of the System TlgO-BgOg. G. Canneri 
and R. Morelli (Atti R, Accad, Lined, 1922, [v], 31 , i, 109—111; 
cf. Buchtala, A., 1914, ii, 135).—The fusion diagram of this system 
exhibits three maxima corresponding with thallous metaborate, 
TlBOg, m. p. about 474“; thallous pyroborate, Tl^BgOr,, m. p. 
about 434“; and normal thallous borate, TloBOo, m. p. 370“ 
(decomp.). T. H. P. 

Phenomena of Diffusion in Metals in the Solid State 
and Cementation of Non-ferrous Metals. II. Cementa¬ 
tion of Copper by means of Chromo-manganese. G. Sirovtoh 
and A. Cartoobti {Gazzetta, 1922, 52 , i, 436—442).—By means of 
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the arrangement previously used (this voL, ii, 68) experiments 
have been made on the cementation of copper by chromo-manganese 
containing 304% and 63*8% of chromium and manganese respec¬ 
tively, At 900®, the cementation is so intense that, in a few 
moments a layer of copper-manganese containing more than 
20% of manganese is formed; as this alloy melts below 900®, the 
succeeding experiments were carried out at 800®. Although the 
iron of the ferro-manganese and the chromium of the chromo¬ 
manganese do not migrate to the copper, these metals evidently 
influence the migration of the manganese ; the chromium having a 
greater effect than the iron. The mechanism of the process of 
cementation is discussed briefly. T. H. P. 

Action of Sulphur on Cuprous Chloride. Frederick 
William Pinkard and William Wardlaw (T., 1922, 121, 1300— 
1302.) 

The Structural Formula of Copper Sulphide. W. Gluud 
(Ber., 1922, 55, [B\ 1760—1761; cf. this vol., ii, 446 ).—Ji hydrogen 
sulphide is passed into a 1*5% solution of copper sulphate in 
ammonia (10%) until only a faint blue colour remains, a variety 
of copper sulphide is precipitated which yields elementary sulphur 
on immediate oxidation by air, whereas after preservation for four 
or five hours it is oxidised to copper sulphate and thiosulphate. 

It is suggested that the formulae CuIS and are to be 

assigned to the two modifications. This conception is in harmony 
with the known tendency of copper sulphide to pass into cuprous 
sulphide. The modification which yields free sulphur does not 
give potassium thiocyanate when treated with potassium cyanide; 
this reaction is shown strongly by the other variety. The difference 
is probably shown in the equations (i) 2 CuS+ 10 KCN==KQCu 2 CgN 8 
+ 2 K 2 S+CaN 2 and C 2 N 2 +H 20 = HCN+HCN0; (ii) CU 2 S 2 + 
flKCN^KeCugCgNg+KgSg and KgSg+KCN^KgS+KCNS. 

H. W. 

The Dissociation Pressures of Hydrated Double Sul¬ 
phates. I. Hydrated Cupric Alkali Sulphates. Robert 
Martin Caven and John Ferguson (T., 1922,121,1406—1414). 

The Alloys of Cerium. L4on Guillet (Eev. Mil., 1922, 19, 
352—358).—The constitutional diagrams of alloys of cerium with 
iron, copper, aluminium, magnesium, bismuth, tin, and silicon are 
reproduced and discussed. Except in the case of iron in the iron- 
rich alloys, no solid solutions are formed with any of these metals, 
but a large number of definite compounds are known, some of which 
melt at a much higher temperature than either of the constituents; 
for example, Bi 2 Ce 3 melts at 1,630® and CeAlg at 1,475®. There are 
two allotropic modifications of the compounds CeFe 2 and CeAl^. 
As cerium increases the brittleness of metals with which it alloys, 
it is not suitable for use as a deoxidiser. A. E. P. 
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ReactionB of Sodium Hydroxide with Salts of Aluminium* 

finoUABD Gbobet (J, Chim. physique, 1922, 19, 331—335).—Making 
use of the thermal method of titration previously described (cf. 
this vol., u, 578), it is shown that the addition of sodium hydroxide to 
dilute solutions of aluminium nitrate forms successively aluminium 
hydroxide, sodium metaluminate, and sodium ortho-aluminate. 
The addition of sodium hydroxide to dilute solutions of aluminium 
chloride, aluminium sulphate, and potash alum forms successively 
aluminium hydroxide, basic sodium aluminate, Al( 0 Na) 3 ,Al( 0 H)g, 
and sodium ortho-aluminate. Sodium hydroxide added to con¬ 
centrated solutions of aluminium chloride, nitrate, or sulphate 
produces a basic salt of the type A 1 X 3 ,A 1 ( 0 H) 3 , which is followed 
by the hydroxide, meta-aluminate and ortho-aluminate. Con¬ 
centrated solutions of potash alum 5 neld under the same treat¬ 
ment a basic salt, Al 2 (S 04 ) 3 , 2 Al( 0 H) 3 , aluminium hydroxide, a 
basic aluminate, Al(ONa) 3 ,Al(OH) 3 , and the ortho-aluminate. 

J. F. S. 

Crystal Structures of the Hexa-ammoniates of the 
Nickel Haloids. Ralph W. G. Wyckofp (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 1239—1245).—The crystal structure of the complex com¬ 
pounds of the type NiX 2 , 6 NH 3 , formed when ammonia is added to 
solutions of nickel chloride, bromide, and iodide respectively, has 
been examined by means of X-ray photographs. It is shown that 
the arrangement of the atoms in the crystals of these substances 
is such that the salts are strictly isomorphous with those of am¬ 
monium platinichloride (this vol., ii, 214). The dimensions of the 
unit ceU and the values of the variable parameters defining the 
positions of the nitrogen atoms in the chloride and iodide have been 
estimated. The following values are recorded : NiClgjBNHg, side 
of unit ceU 10*09 A.U. ; NiBr 2 , 6 NH 3 , length of side of unit cell, 
10*48 A.U. ; NilgjONHg, length of side of unit cell 11*01 A.U. In 
each case there are four molecules in the unit cell. The nickel 
atoms occupy the position of platinum, and the halogen atoms those 
of nitrogen in the ammonium platinichloiide crystal. J. F. S. 

Composition and Crysted Structure of Nickel Nitrate 
Hexammoniate. Ralph W. G. Wyckoff {J, Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 1260—1266).—^From analyses, X~T&y spectrum 
measurements, and considerations of space group arrangements, it 
is shown that neither of the formuhe Ni(N 03 ) 2 , 4 NH 3 ,H 20 , or 
Ni(N 03 ) 2 , 4 NH 3 , 2 H 20 is correct for the pale blue isotropic octahedra 
which are obtained when an excess of a concentrated solution of 
ammonia is added to an aqueous solution of nickel nitrate. The true 
formula is Ni(N 03 ) 2 , 6 NH 3 . A study of the Laue photographs of these 
crystals by the generally applicable methods which use the theory 
of space groups indicates that they have a structure similar to that 
of the corresponding complex haloids (precedingabstract), in which 
the nitrate groups replace the halogen groups, and in which the 
ammonia groups are related to the nickel atones in exactly the same 
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WBbj in both oompounds. The position of the atoms of the nitrate 
groups cannot be determined with great accuracy. Both the sym¬ 
metry characteristics and the diffraction data permit the same kind 
of displacement of the nitrate nitrogen atoms as is experienced by 
the sulphur atoms in pyrites. The unit cube contains four molecules 
and the length of its side is 10'96 A.U. J. F. S. 

Solubility. VI. Solubility of Ammoniates. Fritz 
Ephraim and Paul Mosimann (Bcr., 1922, 55, [B], 1608—1619; 
cf. A., 1921, i, 508).—In a previous communication it has been 
pointed out that the similarity between dissolved substance and 
solvent has an important influence on solubility and that salts 
can achieve this similarity with water as solvent by the formation 
of hydrates or solvates. An experimental examination of this 
hypothesis has now been attempted by investigating the solubility 
in water of salts in which the formation of hydrates is rendered 
difficult. This can be achieved by occupying the co-ordination 
positions which would eventually be filled by water with other 
neutral groups, for example, ammonia. A relationship might 
therefore be expected between the solubility of a series of ammoniates 
such as [Ni(NHg)g]X 2 and their ammonia tension. A difficulty, 
however, arises, since many of these salts are decomposed by 
water and their solubility has therefore been determined in aqueous 
ammonia solution, d” 0*950, to which half its volume of alcohol 
(96%) has been added. With the hexamminenickelo-salts there 
is a parallelism between solubility and ammonia tension in the 
series iodide—►bromide—►chloride—►thiocyanate, whilst the 
perchlorate and formate occupy the expected position in the series; 
on the other hand, in the series tetrathionate—►thiosulphate—► 
sulphide—►chloride—►nitrate—► chlorate, the solubility increases 
with decreasing ammonia tension. In general, therefore, there 
is no parallel between ammonia tension and solubility, at any 
rate in the cases of the ammoniates of the salts containing oxygen. 
The experiments have been extended to the ammines of copper 
and cadmium salts; in the oxygen-free salts, a relationship is 
observed between ammonia tension and solubility, but it is doubt¬ 
ful if this is more than accidental, since the solubility is so greatly 
affected by the nature of the medium. The ammines of cobalt 
and chromium are more suitable, since they dissolve in water 
to a reasonable extent and are not decomposed thereby. The 
two series [Co(NH 3 )g]X 8 and [Cr(NH 8 )g]X 3 are so similar in their 
general properties that it would be expected to find the solubilities 
of the salts falling in the same order. This is actually the case 
to a great extent, but the parallelism is not complete. Particularly 
in the case of the cobalt compounds, the salts fall into two distinct 
groups, in which the solubilities are of widely differing orders of 
magmtude, the boimdary lying between the perchlorate and oxalate. 
Possibly the two portions comprise the true salts and pseudo-salts 
respectively. 

The following compounds have not been described previously: 
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hemmminecobaltic [^^(NHg)J[CioH 7 S 08 ] 3 , 

pale yellow, microscopic needles; hemmminecomltic picrate, 
[0o(NH8)q] [ 0 *CeH 2 (N 02 ) 2 ] 8 » microscopic needles; hexammine- 
chrcmic dichromate, [Cr(NH 3 ) 8 ] 2 [Cr 207 ] 8 , lustrous, hexagonal needles; 
hexaramim/chrcmic picrate, small, matted needles; hexamminechromic 
mphthahne-^-mlph<)ruite, pale yellow, microscopic needles; hexam^ 
minechromic perchlorate, pale yellow needles; hexamminechromic 
chlorate, slender, pale yellow needles. The hexamminechromi- 
salts resemble the alkaloids in giving precipitates with the following 
reagents: potassium mercuric iofide (slender, yellow needles), 
potassium bismuth iodide (microcrystalline, reddish-brown powder), 
sodium cobaltinitrite (very small, reddish-brown crystals). The 
solubilities of the following hexamminecobalti-salts (gram.-mol. 
per litre) in water at 9° have been estimated: chloride (0’20), 
bromide (0*040), iodide (0*016), nitrate (0*033), sulphate (0*016), 
perchlorate (0*013), chlorate (0*216), chromate (0*00066), dichro¬ 
mate (0*00029), oxalate (0*00069), phosphate (0*00066), naphthalene- 
P-sulphonate (0*00069), picrate (0*00042). The hexamminechromi- 
salts have the following solubilities at 17*6®: chloride (0*42), 
bromide (0*118), iodide (0*043), nitrate (0*072), dichromate (0*006), 
sulphate (0*046), phosphate (0*0032), oxalate (0*00084), picrate 
(0*00037),* naphthalene-P-sulphonate (0*00069), chlorate (0*062), 
perchlorate (0*0199). H. W. 

Hydrous Osddes. III. Habry B. Weiser (J. Physical 
Chem», 1922, 26 , 401—434).—^In continuation of previous work 
(A., 1920, ii, 760), the author has studied the properties of various 
hydrous chromic oxides prepared under different conditions. The 
results indicate that no definite hydrates of chromic oxide are 
formed by precipitating a chromic salt with alkali. The evidence 
that Guignet’s green is a definite hydrate is inconclusive. Hydrous 
chromic oxide freshly precipitated in the cold is readily soluble 
in acids, but becomes insoluble on keeping or heating. Between 
the two extremes of solubility an indefinite number of hydrous 
oxides exists. By precipitating hydrous chromic oxides at tempera¬ 
tures from 0® to 226®, substances ranging in colour from greyish- 
blue to bright green have been prepared. Positively charged 
colloidal hydrous chromic oxide may be prepared by peptising 
the hydrous oxide with chromic chloride, and hy hydrolysis of the 
chloride or nitrate, but not of the acetate. The negatively charged 
colloid is prepared by peptising the hydrous oxide with sodium or 
potassium hydroxides. The properties of the respective colloidal 
suspensions are discussed, more especially the precipitating and 
peptising action of alkali salts. J. S. 6. T. 

Precipitation from Uranyl Nitrate by means of Sodium 
Hydroxide. Radioactivity of the Precipitate. Pierre Joli- 
Bois and Robert Bossuet {Compt, rend., 1922, 174 , 1626—1628).— 
When sodium hydroxide is added to a dilute aqueous solution of 
uranyl nitrate precipitation only commences when an equimolecular 
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amount of^sodium hydroxide has been added. From this stage 
up to the addition of two molecules a precipitate is obtained, and 
if this is filtered off and the filtrate is boiled, a further precipitate 
is deposited. Either precipitate contains 1*6% or more of sodium 
hydroxide T^ihich is not removed by washing. If more than two 
molecules of alkali are added precipitation is complete and the 
precipitate contains still higher percentages of alkali. Radio¬ 
activity measurements on the different precipitates show that 
the intensity of radiation is proportional to the amount of radium 
present. The first precipitate which is formed contains a very 
important proportion of the uranium-X, the oxide of which is 
apparently less basic than that of uranium. W. G. 

Solubility in the Solid State of Bismuth and Cadmium 
in Lead. Clara Di Capua (Atti R. Accad. Lined, 1922, [v], 
31, i, 162—164)—By means of the method devised by Plato 
(A., 1906, ii, 521; 1907, ii, 239), the author has investigated the 
fusion diagrams of the systems Pb-Bi and Pb-Cd. The results 
obtained give for the solid solubility of lead in bismuth the value 
4% and for that of bismuth the value 34%. For lead in cadmium 
or cadmium in lead the solid solubility is practically zero; in this 
system the specific thermal conductivity varies linearly with the 
composition. T. H. P. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


A New Occurrence of llsemannite. Chas. W. Cook {Amer, 
J. 8d,, 1922, [v], 4, 50—52).—large number of molybdenum de¬ 
posits were examined, but llsemannite was detected only at Ouray 
in Utah (A. 1917, ii, 491) and near Gilson in California. At the 
latter locality, molybdenite occurs with pyrites in aplite, and is often 
completely altered to yellow molybdenite. A brown tarnish 
suggests a first stage in the alteration to molybdenum dioidde; 
and a later stage to a mixture of dioxide and trioxide is suggested 
by the presence of a blue material which is insoluble in w'ater. 
llsemannite, the blue soluble material, is perhaps a hydrated 
compound of dioxide and trioxide. L. J. S. 

Chemical and Spectrochemical Study of Spanish Bis¬ 
muth Minerals. S. Pr&A de RiJbies and F. Gila Esteban 
(Anal, Fis. Quim,, 1921, 19, 347—386; cf. Pifla de Rfibies, A., 1921, 
ii. 267).—^A description with chemical analyses and spectrographical 
data of bismuth minerals occurring in Spain. A series of minerals 
is described having a chemical composition varying between 
bismuthospherite, (Bi 0 ) 2 C 03 , and bismuthite, Bi 0 *C 08 *Bi( 0 H) 2 . 
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Another class of minerals includes oruetite, BigTeS 4 , and anti- 
moniferous bismuthine. Oruetite and similar minerals are probably 
eutectic mixtures of bismuth, tetradymite, BigTcg, and bismuthine, 
BigSg. The carbonate minerals of the first series may be derived 
from the oruetite minerals. Native bismuth, scheelite, and molyb¬ 
denite are also described. G. W. R/J 

Ardennite from Ceres^ in the Ala Valley (Piedmont). 

Feeeuccio Zambonini {Atti R. Accad, lAncei, 1922, [v], 31, i, 
147—161).—This mineral occurs, intimately associated with pied- 
montite and mixed with various other species, in aggregate of 
colophony-brown, vitreous fibres or rods, often twisted or bent. 
The crystals exhibit marked pleochroism and the other optical 
characters observed with the ardennite found in the"^ Belgian 
Ardennes, and have the following percentage composition : 

SiOj. AsgOs. P2O6. VjOs- AlgOs. FegOs- CuO. CaO. SrO. BaO, 

29-63 10-30 0-12 0-25 22-40 3-11 0-75 6-61 trace trace 

MnO. NiO. |MgO. Na^O. K,0. H*0-. H*0+. Total. 

18-76 0-04 4-03 0-07 0-12 0*12 5-42 100-63 

These results correspond well with the formula 

10Si02,(As,V,P)206,5(Al,Pe)203,10(Mn,Mg,Ca,Cu)0,6H20. 

The mineral is almost pure arsenioardennite, the proportion of 
vanadioardennite being very small. ] T. H. P, 

The Melting of Potash Felspar. G. W. Morey and 
N. L. Bowen (Amer. J. Set, 1922, 4, 1—21).—A pure synthetic 
orthoclase was prepared by crystallising glass of the composition 
KAlSigOg in a bomb containing water vapour, and this material 
was used for determining the melting point of the pure substance. 
The temperature usually given for the melting point, determined 
on natural crystals, is 1200°. It was found that orthoclase has 
no true melting point. When kept for a week at 1200°, it forms 
a glass which, under the microscope, is seen to have a cross-lined 
structure. At higher temperatures, the structure becomes more 
distinct and develops into typical leucite crystals. The temper¬ 
ature range of incongruent melting, in which leucite crystals are 
in equilibrium with liquid, is 1170--1530°. Three natural potash 
felspars showed the same behaviour, namely, microcline from 
N. Carolina, sanidine from Laacher See, and adularia from St. 
Gotthard, but in these the upper limit was lowered somewhat by 
the foreign matter present. It follows that orthoclase must be con¬ 
sidered as a binary compound in the leucite-silica (KAlSigOg-SiOg) 
system.*^ The general form of the diagram of this system is shown, 
but only a few points on it have yet been Taccurately deter¬ 
mined. The incongruent melting of orthoclase is of particular 
importance for the theory of rock formation. It shows that 
leucite can form from a liquid containing an adequate amount of 
silica) or even ei^cess, for orthoplase formation and that a mass 
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may have leucite as early crystals (phenoorysts) together with 
free silica as late crystals (ground-mass). The regular behaviour 
of leucite in breaking up into orthoclase and nephelite sugg^ts 
that the early separation of leucite may afford a key to the origin 
of many nephelitic rocks as well as of leucite rocks. E. H. R. 

Tridyxnite from the Euganean Hills, Italy. Edoabdq 
Billows {Mem, Accad, lAncei^ 1922, [v], 13, ^6—524).—A 
detailed crystallographic description of tridymite from the trachyte 
of Zovon in the Euganean ffills near Padua. The crj^tals are 
cloudy and now consist of an aggregate of quartz. L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Behaviour of Platinum on Strong Ignition. D. Balarbff 
{Chem. Ztq,y 1922, 46, 573).—On heating either new or carefully 
cleaned old platinum crucibles in a blast flame or over a powerfiU 
Teclu burner, a fairly constant loss in weight of 0*6 mg. per hour 
was noticed, whilst the side of the crucible nearest the blast was 
considerably brighter than that more remote. No experiments 
were made, however, to find an explanation of the loss. 

A. R. P. 

Heavy Liquids for the Separation of Minerals. Enrico 
Clerici {Atti 11. Accad. Linceiy 1922, [v], 31, i, 116—118; cf. A., 
1911, ii, 257).—The following three liquids, useful for the mechanical 
separation of minerals of different densities, are colourless and 
may be diluted and recovered: Aqueous barium bromomercurate 
solution 3*11, 3*14. Saturated aqueous thallium formate 

solution, d}^ 3*31, dJ^ 3*40, d^ 4*10. Aqueous solution of thallium 
formate and thallium malonate in equal proportions, 4 * 00 , 
^60 4 . 70 ^ ^aboutioo above 5. Thallium formate, melting at 95® to a 
highly mobile liquid, may also be used, and a mixture of thallium 
formate and malonate in equal amounts melts below 95 ® and 
has d above 5. Fused thallium formate has d below 5 , but it 
dissolves powdered thallium carbonate, giving a liquid with d 
above 5. T. H. P. 

A New Physico-chemical Method of Volumetric Analysis 
applied to some Problems of Inorganic Chemistry. Paul 
Dutoit and Ed. Grobet (J. Chim, physique, 1922,19, 32£—327).— 
4 method is described by which solutions of acids may be titrated 
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with bases using a thermometer graduated in 1 / 100 ® as indicator. 
The solution to be titrated is placed in a small Dewar vessel, which 
stands in a somewhat larger Dewar vessel, a mechanical stirrer 
is placed in the solution, and the alkali is added at regular intervals 
in amounts which cause the temperature to increase by not more 
than 0*02°. The burette is surrounded by asbestos paper and the 
stopcock is operated by a long pair of pincers. The number of 
c.c. of alkali added are plotted as abscissas and the temperature after 
each addition as ordinate, and the points joined. It is found that 
the end-point is marked by a decided change of direction in the 
curve. Not only is this point fixed by the curve, but all other 
points at which a change in the nature of the reaction occurs are 
fixed. Thus with sulphuric acid the points corresponding with the 
completion of the formation of the hydrogen sulphate and the 
normal sulphate are both accurately shown. In the titration of 
phosphoric acid with sodium hydroxide the points where the 
formation of NaH 2 P 04 , Na 2 HP 04 , and Na 3 P 04 , respectively, is 
complete are well marked. In the titration of normal sodium 
phosphate with nitric acid, the points where the formation of 
Na 2 HP 04 , NaH 2 p 04 , and H 3 PO 4 is complete are clearly marked. 
The titration of the nitrates of zinc, lead, and magnesium by this 
method indicates the completion of the formation of definite basic 
salts, and in the case of the two first-named metals, of zincates 
and plumbites, respectively. Titration of salts of cobalt, copper, 
and nickel with ammonia in the same way indicates the formation 
of the various ammonia complexes. This method yields identical 
results with those obtained by electrometric and electrocon¬ 
ductivity titrations and in addition it also indicates the formation 
of derivatives which these methods do not. J. F. S. 


Simple Method of Electrometric Titration in Acidimetry 
and Alkalimetry. Paul Fbancis Shakp and F. H. MacDougall 
{J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1193—1196).—The object of the 
work described is the preparation of a number of Constant and 
reproducible electrodes which are electrometricaUy equivalent to 
hydrogen electrodes dipping in solutions of various known hydrogen- 
ion concentrations. Such electrodes are extremely useful in cases 
where it is necessary to titrate a solution of an acid to an end-point 
which shall have a definite hydrogen-ion concentration. In such 
a case, the half cell containing a hydrogen electrode and the solution 
being titrated is connected with the electrode which has the same 
potential difference as the hydrogen electrode will have when the 
titration is completed. A solution of alkali is then run into the 
acid until a galvanometer indicates that the total cell, comparison 
electrode|sat. KCljtitration liquidIHgPt, has a zero E,M,F, The 
following are the comparison electrodes together with the potential 
against a normal calomel electrode and the equivalent hydrogen^ 
ion concentration : 
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HgPb— 

{12-12-fi%) 


HgCd— 

(12-12-6%) 


ff 


0-62 c.c. KI in 100 o.c. solution ||; B.M.F. 0-6195 = 10 W-H 
2-90 c.c. KI „ 100 „ II „ 0-6609 = 10-^7^'-H 

6-14 c.c. KI „ 100 „ II „ 0-6786 = lO-siST-H 

67-60 c.c. KI, in 100 „ I| „ 0-6378 = lO-eiS^-H 

100 c.c. CdS 04 + 0-2 C.C.KI || „ 0-6967 = lO W-H I 

10c.c.CdSO4+ 10c.c.KIin 100 c.c. sol. IjB.M.F. 0-7560 = lO-siV^-H 
lOOc.c. CdS 04 +26-40 c.c. KIl|.E7.Af .1?*. 0-8161 = 10 W-H 
2c.c. CdS 04 + 48-7C.C. Klin lOOc.c. sol.||.E7.M.2?’. 0-8743 = lO-ioJV-H 


The number of c.c. of potassium iodide and cadmium sulphate refer, 
respectively, to and 0‘5^-solutions, respectively (of. Pinkhof 
A., 1920, ii, 121). J. P. S. 


The Use of Potassium Ferrocyanide in Potentiometric 
Titrations. II. The Potentiometric Titration of Zinc. 

I. M. Kolthoff (Bee, trav. chtm., 1922, 41, 425—437).—The 
possibility of this titration has been established for some time 
(Koninck and Frost, A., 1896, ii, 675), but no worker has yet stated 
the degree of accuracy with which determinations may be made 
(cf. Bichowsky, A., 1917, ii, 219). The author recommends the 
use of a solution of potassium ferrocyanide, the concentration of 
which is 1/40 mol., to this is added 1 gram per litre of potassium 
femeyanide. The standardisation of the zinc solution for the 
control experiments, which is described in detail, is a matter of 
difficulty; in previous work sufficient attention does not seem to 
have been directed to accuracy in this respect. The titration is 
best carried out at 70®, as at this temperature the reaction is 
quicker and the change in potential which denotes the end-point 
is greater. As the results obtained in neutral solution are too low, 
1 —2 c.c. of 4A’-sulphuric acid should be added. Excess, however, 
should be avoided, otherwise the precipitate of potassium zinc 
ferrocyanide is partly dissolved and the change in potential at the 
end-point diminished. In such a solution 0*2 mg. of zinc may be 
determined within 1%. In presence of potassium sulphate at 70% 
and of ammonium sulphate at ordinary temperatures, results are 
obtained which are 0*5% too high; the latter salt at 70® has the 
reverse effect, which is also given by ammonium chloride. The 
titration may be carried out speedily and accurately in the inverse 
direction. H. J. E. 


Estimation of Chlorine in Organic Compoimds. J. Klimont 
(Ghem, Ztg,, 1922, 46, 521—522).—^Attempts were made to esti¬ 
mate chlorine in organic compounds by boiling the latter with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution under a reflux apparatus 
and titrating the excess of alkali subsequently with standard acid. 
Acetylene dichloride, monochlorohydrin, monochloroacetone, di- 
chloroacetone, a-chloronaphthalene, dichloronaphthalene, bomyl 
chloride, and pinene hydrochloride yielded either low or untrust¬ 
worthy results; trichloroethane, acetylene tetrachloride, and a-di- 
bromohydrin yielded high results, whilst monochloroacetic acid 
gave^'a correct result. W. P. S. 
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Estimation of Free Chlorine and H]rpochlorous Acid 
in Concentrated Salt Solutions. M. 0. TAYLOBfand 0. A. 
Gammal (J. Ind, Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 632—635).—The estima¬ 
tion of free chlorine and hypochlorous acid in concentrated salt 
solutions, which may contain either sodium hypochlorite or hydro¬ 
chloric acid, is usually carried out by estimations of total “ avail¬ 
able ” chlorine, and of free chlorine by an aeration process. The 
latter, however, is inaccurate owing to decomposition of hypo- 
chlorous acid or of hypochlorite during aeration. It is now shown 
that the rate of the removal of the free chlorine is a linear fimction 
of the amount present at any moment, whilst when all free chlorine 
has been removed the rate of removal varies as the square of the 
amoimt of hypochlorous acid present. The curves obtained by 
plotting the rate of removal of chlorine against the total amount 
removed as measured by absorption in potassium iodide solution 
and titration with thiosulphate will therefore bb two distinct lines 
having a point of intersection, the abscissa of which is the free 
chlorine initially present as such. To obtain the amount of 
chlorine initially present as hypochlorous acid and hydrochloric 
acid, the increase in acidity after aeration is determined by means 
of potassium iodide-iodate solution in terms of thiosulphate solu¬ 
tion, and this is equal to the actual loss of chlorine during aeration 
due to such reactions as H0Cl->HCl+0. G. P. M. 

Estimation of the Chlorometric Degree of Bleaching 
Chlorides. J. Royer {Ann. Falsif., 1922, 15, 146—148).— 
For the estimation of available chlorine in bleaching solutions the 
method of Poncius is recommended as being rapid and exact. It 
consists in titrating the solution with standard potassium iodide 
in the presence of sodium hydrogen carbonate. The first reaction 
consists in the oxidation of the iodide to iodate, but as soon as 
the free chlorine has been used up the next drop of iodide solution 
reacts with the iodate with the liberation of free iodine, which is 
indicated by starch paste. W. G. 

Electrometric Titrations with Silver Nitrate. Estima¬ 
tion of Chlorides, Bromides and Iodides, and of Iodides 
in the Presence of Chlorides and Bromides. I. M. Kolthofe 
{Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 229—^240).—In most cases the solubility 
of the silver compound indicates whether the end-point of a 
titration with silver nitrate solution may be ascertained electro- 
metrically. The method is trustworthy for chlorides, iodides, and 
bromides, even in very low concentration, and iodides may be 
titrated in ammoniacal solution in the presence of chlorides and 
bromides. Certain complex salts, such as ferrocyanides, pyro¬ 
phosphates, etc., cannot be estimated by the method, although 
with ferricyanides and thiocyanates the results obtained are 
accurate. The method may also be used for the estimation of 
cyanides, chromates, oxalates, tartrates, succinates, and. salic¬ 
ylates, W. P. S. 
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Egtimation of Minute Amounts of Gaseous Oxygen and 
its Application to Respiratory Air. Howabd M. Shsaff 
(J. Biol, Chem,, 1922, 52, 35—50).—The method is intended 
mainly for use in following the oxygen consumption of plant and 
animal tissue imder different conditions. By means of the appar¬ 
atus, which is described and illustrated in the original, it is stated 
that oxygen can be estimated in amounts as small as 1X10“’ gram. 
The method depends on the conversion of the oxygen, in the 
presence of nitric oxide and sodium hydroxide, into sodium nitrite, 
and the estimation of the latter colorimetrically by means of 
sulphanilic acid and a-naphthylamine. E. S. 

The Oxygen-absorption and Concentration of Pyro- 
gallol Solutions used in Gas Analysis. Fritz Hoffmann 
(Z. av^ew. Chem.y 1922, 35, 325—328).—The absorptisre powers of 
solutions of pyrogallol and potassium hydroxide of all proportions 
are tabulated in a Gibbs triangular diagram for the ternary system 
pyrogallol, potassium hydroxide, and water. A line of maximum 
absorptions was found to correspond with mixtures containing 
pyrogallol and potassium hydroxide in the proportions 3 to 2. The 
field to one side of the line, corresponding with a smaller proportion 
of the latter, falls sharply in power of absorption. The optimum 
proportion is given as pyrogallol 20 parts, potassium hydroxide 
20 parts, and wat6r 60 parts. H. M. 

Rapid Estimation of Sulphur. I. Luigi Losana {Oiom, 
Chim. Ind. Appl.y 1922, 4, 204—206).—^The method here described 
depends on the fact that, if a compound containing sulphur is heated 
with powdered iron in absence of air, the sulphur in the residual 
mass is liberated completely as hydrogen sulphide on subsequent 
treatment) with hydrochloric acid. This gas is absorbed by zinc 
acetate solution and the sulphide thus formed estimated by titration 
with iodine solution. Tests made on flowers of sulphur and on 
copper, lead, barium, and cobalt sulphates gave excellent results. 
The method is applicable also to the estimation of sulphur in organic 
compounds, ,but the latter must previously be heated with copper 
oxide or lead chromate in a porcelain crucible, or, if the organic 
compound is volatile, in a narrow hard glass tube, in which it is 
covered with a deep layer of the oxidising material [cf. J, Soc, 
Chem, Ind., 1922, 614a]. T. H. P. 

The Kleemann Modification of the Kjeldhal Process. 

PrantiSbk Skutil (Chem. Listy, 1922, 16, 173—177).—^The various 
methods of estimating the nitrogen of foodstuffs and manures, 
using modifications of the Kjeldhal process, are reviewed, and the 
advantages of the Kleemann modification (Z. angew, Chem., 1921, 
34, 625) pointed out. Results obtained by a modification of this 
method are found to be in satisfactory agreement with those ob¬ 
tained by the standard analjrtical method used in Czecho-Slovakia. 
This method differs from that of Kleemann in that, after the addition 
of mercury, 30% of hydrogen peroxide is added, and then the 
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concentrated sulphuric acid, slowly, and with cooling. After some 
time, the contents of the flask are heated imtil a deep coloration 
appears. Finally, anhydrous potassium sulphate is added, and the 
process completed. R. T. 

The Estimation of the Total Non-protein Nitrogen of 
Serum. Comparative Study of Trichloroacetic and Meta- 
phosphoric Acids as Protein Precipitants. Paul Cbistol 
(Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1922, 4, 267—^271).—^Higher values are 
obtained for total non-protein nitrogen when proteins are precipi¬ 
tated by means of metaphosphorio acid than when trichloroacetic 
acid is used for this purpose. This is due to the partial hydrolysis 
of the proteins by the former reagent. E. S. 

The Estimation of Non-protein Nitrogen in Blood. 

Eric Ponder. (Biochem. J., 1922, 16, 368—369).—Blood (0*2 o.c.) 
is added to water (1 c.c.) and the pipette used is washed out twice, 
each time with a further 0’2 c.c. of water. The protein is precipi¬ 
tated with 0*2 c.c. of a 10% solution of sodium tungstate and 0*2 c.c. 
of 2/3A/'-sulphuric acid as in Folin’s method for the preparation 
of blood filtrates. 0*5 C.c. of this filtrate is boiled very gently with 
0*2 c.c. of a digestion mixture diluted 1 in 4. The digestion mixture 
consists of 50 c.c. of a 5% copper sulphate solution, 100 c.c. of 85% 
phosphoric acid, and 300 c.c. of pure sulphuric acid. After boiling 
for two minutes, water is added to make the volume 3*5 c.c., and 
the solution is directly nesslerised and compared with a standard 
solution of ammonium sulphate. W. 0. K. 

Detection and Estimation of Nitrate Nitrogen in Urine 
and Serum. 0. Noltb (Z. anal. Ohem., 1922, 61, 278—282). 
—^The presence of nitrates may be detected by means of the diphenyl- 
amine reaction or by the less sensitive ferrous sulphate reaction ; 
the diphenylamine reaction, however, is obtained with oxidising 
substances other than nitrates. For the estimation of nitrates in 
urine, the Schlosing-Grandeau gasometric method appears to be 
the most trustworthy, but the nitric oxide content of the volume of 
gas obtained must be estimated subsequently. W. P. S. 

Analytical Determination of Oxides of Nitrogen in Gas 
Mixtures. Charles L. Burdick (J. Ind. Eng. Cfiem., 1922,14, 
308—310).— Mixtures of nitrogen peroxide and nitric oxide are 
absorbed in dilute alkali in accordance with the equations 3 NO 2 + 
2Na0H=:2NaN08+N0+H20andN0+N02+2Na0H=2NaN02+ 
HgO. If previous to absorption there is a development of mist 
in consequence of cooling, the nitrogen peroxide present in the 
hot gas bo partly converted into nitric acid and nitric oxide. 
An absorption apparatus must therefore provide for the measure¬ 
ment of nitric oxide passing through the alkali unabsorbed. The 
absorption bulb in the apparatus described is a tube containing 
a number of glass bells with side perforations placed vertically 
above one another and with the inlet tube passing doTvii through 
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their central axes. This is filled with a known volume of NjlO 
alkali hydroxide free from carbonate diluted as required. The 
gas passes through this into an aspirator, in which it is treated 
with hydrogen peroxide, absorbed in excess of alkali hydroxide, 
and estimated as usual. The solution in the absorption bulb is 
titrated with iV/lO-sulphuric acid, using a few drops of a solution 
of methyl-red in JV/lOO-alkali hydroxide as indicator. To the 
neutralised solution a known excess of permanganate with 5 c.c. 
of sulphuric acid are added, the solution is left for a few minutes, 
a slight excess of ferrous sulphate added, and the excess titrated 
back. If there is no acid mist present and if A c.c. of alkali and 
P c.c. of permanganate are neutralised in the absorber, it will be 
seen that of this +P)/2 c.c of alkali hydroxide have been neutral¬ 
ised by nitrogen peroxide and the total alkali hydroxide—(3.4 -f P)/2 
c.c. by nitric oxide. 

If nitric acid mist is present, it is absorbed as nitrate in the 
bulb and is measured by the excess of alkali hydroxide neutralised 
over the nitrite formed, whilst the nitrite formed contains twice the 
quantity of nitrogen present as nitrogen peroxide. If more than 
5% of excess oxygen is present in the gas mixture, a correction 
for oxidation during the passage of the gas through the sampling 
tube should be applied. C. I. 

A Possible Source of Error in the Bell-Doisy Method 
for the Estimation of Phosphates in Blood Plasma. W. 

Denis and L. von Meysenbug (J. Biol, Chem,y 1922, 52, 1—3).— 
The method of BeU and Doisy (A., 1920, ii, 769) for the estimation 
of phosphates in blood gives accurate results when applied to 
serum, but low values are obtained when plasma is used. Serum 
should therefore be used for this estimation ; if, however, plasma 
is used, the accuracy may be increased by restricting the amount 
of anti-coagulant and increasing the quantities of molybdic acid 
and quinol. E. S. 

Microchemical Investigation of Arsenic. Abnaldo 
P iUTi'i and Enbioo Boggio-Lera (Mem, Accad, Lincei^ 1922, 
[v], 13, 475—479).—In the detection of arsenic in very small 
proportions, good results are obtained by using a reagent composed 
of 1 c.c. of 3% ammonium molybdate solution, 10 c.c. of 3-4% 
ammonium nitrate solution, and 39 c.c. of 40% nitric acid solution. 
With liquids containing 0*02—0*004 mg. of arsenic per c.c., this 
reagent is used directly, but for lower concentrations of arsenic, 
the reagent is diluted five times with 40% nitric acid. A drop of 
the arsenic solution yields characteristic micioscopic crystals when 
evaporated with a drop of the reagent. As little as O'OOOOS mg. of 
arsenic is detectable in this way. T. H. P. 

Estimation of Arsenic Acid. L. Bosenthaleb (Z, anal, 
Ghem,^ 1922, 61, 222—^229).—Diffused light does not interfere 
in the iodometric estimation of arsenic acid, but atmospheric oxygen 
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reacts with the hydriodio acid formed, yielding further quantities 
of free iodine. This may be prevented by adding 6 grams of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate before the potassium iodide is introduced. The 
titration solution should contain at least 16% of hydrochloric acid or 
33-3% of sidphuric acid. When sulphuric acid is used, the follow¬ 
ing procedure should be adopted. The iodate solution is treated 
with concentrated sulphuric acid in quantity sufficient to make 
the concentration^of the latter 33-3%, the mixture is cooled, and 
6 grams of sodium hydrogen carbonate are added in small quanti¬ 
ties at a time ; concentrated potassium iodide solution is now added, 
and the iodine is titrated with iV^/10-thiosulphate solution. A 
precipitate which forms on the addition of the iodide consists 
chiefly of arsenic tri-iodide, and should be dissolved by adding 
a small quantitv of water before the titration is commenced. 

W. P. S. 

lodometric Estimation of ^Arsenic and Antimony Sul¬ 
phides. Ferdinand Nikolai (Z. anaL Chem., 1922, 61, 
257—272).—^Arsenites and the corresponding antimony salts may 
be estimated volumetrically by adding their solutions to an excess 
of standard iodine solution containing dilute acetic acid and sodium 
acetate and then titrating the excess of iodine with thiosulphate 
solution. Arsenic trisulphide, or antimony trisulphide, may be 
titrated by dissolving it in sodium hydroxide solution and adding 
this solution to iodine solution containing acetic acid and sodium 
acetate, with subsequent titration of the excess of iodine. The 
alkaline solution of the sulphide is oxidised readily by atmospheric 
oxygen, but this may be prevented, or the late of oxidation retarded 
to a considerable extent, by the addition of a small quantity of 
gelatin. ^ W. P. S. 

Tests of an Iodine Pentoxide Indicator for Carbon 
Monoxide. 8 . H. E^tz and J. J. Bloomfield (J, Ind. Eng. Chem,^ 
1922, 14, 304—306).—^The “ Hoolamite ” carbon monoxide indi¬ 
cator consists of a glass tube containing granulated pumice impreg¬ 
nated with 1 part of iodine pentoxide to 5 parts of fuming sulphuric 
acid (60% SO 3 ). The gas is drawn through cotton-wool filters and 
a tube of activated charcoal into a rubber hand bulb and discharged 
through the tube containing the pumice. The colour produced 
on the latter is matched with a series of permanent colours in a 
sealed glass tube. A series of tests with a large number of observers 
showed that by this instrument a minimum concentration of 0*07% 
of carbon monoxide can be detected, and that a rough quantitative 
estimation of higher concentrations can be made. In the absence 
of the activated charcoal most hydrocarbons, hydrogen sulphide, 
and hydrogen chloride interfere; methane, chlorine, carbon 
dioxide, sulphur dioxide, and some other gases do not. The 
“ Hoolamite ” tube may he used for six to eight estimations, after 
which it deteriorates. C. I. 
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The Direct Estimation of Small Quantities of Radium 
by the Penetrating Rays. B. Sssilabd (Compt, rend., 1922, 174, 
1696—1698).—^The electrometer previously described (ibid., 1922, 
174, 1618) has been modified so as to provide a transportable instru¬ 
ment working without either a high tension battery or a projection 
mirror. By means of it rapid measurements can be made of the 
penetrating rays. The sensitiveness of the instrument corresponds 
with 10-^ U.E.S. W. G. 

Ash-alkalinity (of Foodstuffs). B. Pfyl. (Z. Vntera. 
Nahr. Genuaam., 1922, 43, 313—339) .—To utilise the titration 
values of the ash of foodstuffs as indications of their composition, 
it is necessary to choose the values, to be determined in such a way 
that they are definite and as independent as possible of chance 
circumstances, and to employ simple and unexceptionable methods 
for determining them. The chemical processes taking place during 
the incineration of foodstuffs have to be considered more closely 
than has been done in the past, and the necessity for avoiding loss 
of mineral acids and for the conversion of the whole of the phosphorus 
into tribasic phosphate must be kept in view. In many cases this 
can only be attained by the addition of a measured quantity of 
alkali before incineration. The most useful values to be deter¬ 
mined are (a) the intrinsic alkalinity, ( 6 ) the methyl-orange alka¬ 
linity, and (c) the total phosphate of the ash. The first may be 
defined as the excess, expressed in milli-equivalents, of the kations 
Na*, K*, Ca**, Mg**, which remains after combination with the 
anions PO 4 '", SO 4 ", Cl' for 0", and the weakly acid anions 003 ", 
SiOg", BOg', MnOg", Mn 04 ", AlOg". If such excess does not exist, 
the difference is expressed as “ intrinsic acidity.’’ ( 6 ) is the excess, 
expressed in milli-equivalents, of the same four kations which 
remains after combination with the anions H 2 PO 4 ', SO 4 ", and Cl' , 
for 0", and the above enumerated weakly acid anions. The 
absence of such excess is indicated as methyl-orange acidity, 
(c) The total phosphates is expressed in milli-equivalents of PO 4 '". 
These three values can be obtained by titration against methyl- 
orange, followed by a titration against phenolphthalein. Full 
details of simple methods of carrying out the above determinations 
are given; Aese are the result of many years of experience, and 
are founded on sound scientific principles. Modifications necessary 
in special cases and precautions and corrections to be applied where 
special accuracy is needed are also indicated. The above three 
values are usually calculated to 100 grams of dry food-stuff or 
1 litre of liquid, but occasionally to 1 gram of ash or 1 gram of ash 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. In cases of adulteration, one or other 
of these values is affected. Methods proposed by others for the 
determination and presentation of ash-alkalinity are criticised. 

H. C. E. 

Atkinson's Process for the Estimation of Potassium in 
the Presence of Sodium, Magnesium, Sulp^tes, and 
Phosphates. S. J. Watson (Analyst, 1922,47, 286—288).—The 
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process is considered unsatisfactory because the compensating 
errors necessary to overcome the loss due to the solution of some 
potassium perchlorate do not occur to an extent sufficient to balance 
this loss, and the quantity of methyl alcohol and perchloric acid 
used is too large to make the process economical. Keeping the 
contents.of the beaker at the boiling point for an hour, whilst 
perhaps necessary to ensure complete solution of undesirable 
substances, must also favour the solution of potassium perchlorate 
itself. H. C. R. 

The Estimation of alcium in Blood. Abthub Robert 
Lino and John Herbert Bushill (Biochem. J., 1922, 16, 403— 
406).—^TWo to 5 c.c. of blood are incinerated in a platinum dish, 
treated with 1-5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and washed 
into a special centrifuge tube. After adjusting the reaction, the 
calcium is precipitated with oxalic acid and ammonium oxalate. 
The calcium oxalate is centrifuged and washed, sulphuric acid is 
added, and the oxalic acid titrated with permanganate. 

W. 0. K. 

A Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Small 
Amounts of Magnesium. F. S. Hammett and E. T. Adams 
(J. Biol. Ohem.f 1922, 52, 211—^216).—^The method is designed for 
application to urine, blood, and tissue extracts and is a modifica¬ 
tion of Kramer and Tisdall’s method (A., 1921, ii, 595). The pre¬ 
cipitate of ammonium magnesium phosphate obtained in the latter 
method is dissolved in O’OliV-hydrochloric acid and the phosphorus 
estimated colorimetrically by Beil and Doisy’s method (A., 1920, 
ii, 769). The value for magnesium is then calculated from this 
result. E. S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Lead Peroxide in Miniums. 
Practical Modification of Diehl’s Method. A. Bonis 
{Ann. Falsif.f 1922, 15, 157—159).—^The following modified pro¬ 
cedure for Diehl’s method of estimating lead peroxide in samples 
of minium is advocated. Half a gram of the sample is macerated 
with 2*5 c.c. of nitric acid {d 1-080) and the mixture is washed into 
a conical fiask with 25 c.c. of a saturated solution of sodium acetate. 
To this is added 10 c.c. of a 12% solution of potassium iodide in 
saturated sodium acetate, and the whole is well shaken, and the 
iodine liberated is titrated with JV^/lO-thiosulphate solution. If 
the sample of minium contains iron oxide, instead of titrating the 
free iodme an excess of standard thiosulphate is added and the 
whole is made up to 100 c.c. with the saturated sodium acetate 
solution. After ffltering, an aliquot portion of the filtrate is titrated 
back with iV/lO-iodine solution. W. G. 

Rapid Electro-analysis. A. Kling and A. Lassieur (Ann. 
Chim. Amlyt.f 1922, 4, 171—177).—For the rapid electrolytic 
deposition of copper or zinc a silver cathode is recommended, 
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together with an anode of platinum alloyed with iridium or rhodium. 
The silver cathode is readily cleaned without loss in weight by 
immersion in a cold solution of 10 grams of trichloroacetic acid in 
60 c.c. of strong ammonia and 60 c.c. of water. Copper is deposited 
from a sulphate solution acidified with nitric acid and containing 
5 grams of sodium metaphosphate if iron is present. Zinc is 
deposited from a solution containing sodium acetate and 6 c.c. 
of acetic acid per 100 c.c., together with 10 c.c. of a saturated 
solution of sodium fiuoride if iron is present; large quantities of 
iron should, however, be separated. Lead may be deposited on 
the anode as peroxide from a solution containing 16 c.c. of nitric 
acid per 100 c.c., or as metal on the cathode by electrolysing at 
TO'^ with 5 amperes a solution containing less than 0*4 gram of 
lead and 3 c.c. of nitric acid {d 1*3), 2*6 grams of crystallised gallic 
acid, and 6 c.c. of 95% alcoW in 100 c.c. total bulk. Antimony 
may be electrolysed from a solution containing 80 c.c. of sodium 
sulphide solution {d 1*14), 60 c.c. of water, and 5 grams of potassium 
cyanide by a current of 6 amperes at 60—70°, or from a boiling 
solution containing 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and 4 grams of 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride in 130 c.c. of water. The latter 
solution, with the addition of 10 grams of ammonium oxalate, may 
be used for the deposition of tin. The above methods are adapted 
to the rapid analysis of brasses, bronzes, and white metals [cf. 
J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 651a]. A. R. P. 

lodometric Estimation of Copper in the Presence of Iron. 

A. WOber (Z, angew. Chem,, 1922, 35, 336—337).—Solutions con¬ 
taining copper salts in the presence of ferrous iron always contain 
a small amount of cuprous ions. These cannot be oxidised by 
nitric acid or hydrogen peroxide in ammoniacal solution, as the 
small amount of nitrites formed interferes with the subsequent 
titration. The solution is therefore made ammoniacal and treated 
with a current of air at 70°, whereby all the copper dissolves as 
cupric salt and the iron is precipitated as ferric hydroxide, which 
is collected, re-dissolved and re-precipitated to recover the ad¬ 
sorbed copper. The combined filtrate is boiled to expel ammonia, 
acidified, treated with potassium iodide, and titrated as usual 
[cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 645a]. A. R. P. 

Separation of Aluminium from Iron by means of 
o-Phenetidine. K. Chalupny and K. Breisch (Z. angew. 
Che/m.y 1922, 35, 233—^234).—The solution containing the iron and 
aluminium salts is slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid and 
treated with a current of hydrogen sulphide for ten minutes; 
carbon dioxide is then passed through the solution until all excess 
of hydrogen sulphide has been expelled. These operations are 
carried out in a fiask closed with a cork and provided with inlet 
and outlet tubes. A m m onium carbonate is then added until a 
precipitate forms, the latter is dissolved by the addition of dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and an excess of 6% alcoholic phenetidine 
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solution is added. The flask is closed, the contents are heated at 
80®, and the precipitate is then collected, washed with hot, dilute 
ammonium nitrate solution, ignited, and weighed as aluminum 
oxide. If copper and other metals are present with the iron and 
aluminium, the copper must be separated electrolytically, the 
iron and aluminium then precipitated as basic acetates, the latter 
dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the solution used for the 
separation of the iron and aluminium as described. It is essential 
that the iron should be present in the ferrous state; ferric salts 
yield a precipitate with phenetidine solution. W. P. S. 

Gravimetric Analysis. XXV. Estimation of Man¬ 
ganese. L. W. Winkler {Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 234—^235; cf. 
A., 1921, ii, 656).—The manganese is precipitated as manganese 
ammonium phosphate, the method being t^at described pre¬ 
viously (loc. cit.) for the estimation of cadmium. Small corrections 
are applied to the weight of precipitate obtained; for instance, 
1 mg. is deducted when the precipitate weighs 0*2 to 0*3 gram. 
The presence of potassium chloride does not interfere, but sodium 
chloride must not be present. W, P. S. 

Oxidation of Manganese to Permanganate in Alkaline 
Solution. J. Heslinga (Chem, Weekblad, 1922, 19, 274).— 
Manganese in ores and alloys is readily detected by heating the 
solution with potassium hydroxide and excess of copper sulphate 
(which acts as a catalyst), and adding a few drops of a mixture of 
bromine water and potassium hydroxide; the violet coloration due 
to permanganate develops at once. 0'005 Mg. of manganese may 
be detected. The reaction is not suitable for quantitative estima¬ 
tion, since it is only complete where very small quantities of 
manganese are present; also the presence of iron affects the colour, 
probably by formation of potassium ferrate. 

The catalytic action of the copper oxide is probably due to its 
tendency to form easily dissociated oxygen compounds, and its 
tendency to form compounds with manganese hydroxide. More 
copper than manganese must be present, otherwise the catalyst 
remains in this combination. S. I. L. 

The Adsorption of Iron by Precipitates of Manganese 
Dioxide. Max Geloso {Compt. rend.y 1922, 174, 1629—1631; 
cf. Nicolardot, Geloso and R6glade, A., 1920, ii, 334).—When 
manganese is precipitated as its dioxide by the addition of ammonium 
persulphate to an acid solution of manganese sulphate containing 
some iron salt, the amount of iron adsorbed by the precipitate 
varies directly with the amounts of iron and manganese present 
in the solutioq and inversely with the acidity. The presence of 
ammonium sulphate has no effect. The iron adsorbed is mostly 
in the form of hydroxide. W. G. 

Estimation of Chromium in Steels. Luigi Losana and 
Enrico* Carozzi {Oiom, Chim, Ind, Appl., 1922, 4, 197—200).— 
Gravimetric methods for estimating chromium in steel give good 
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results but are too tedious for industrial use, and colorimetric 
methods are not to be recommended. Provided that attention is 
directed to various points, satisfactory results are obtained by 
Stead's method, in which the chromium is oxidised by means of 
nitric acid and by permanganate to chromic acid and this is treated 
with ferrous sulphate, the excess of the latter being titrated with 
permanganate. Modifications are suggested which render the 
ammonium persulphate method more rapid and exact [cf. J, 
8oc. Ohem, Ind,, 1922, 694a]. T. H. P. 

New Qualitative Test for Uranium. Harold D. Buell 
(J. Ind, Eng, Chem,, 1922, 14, 593).—Uranium may be detected 
in slags or ores by preparing a nitric acid solution of the material, 
too great an excess of acid being avoided, and adding an excess of 
granulated zinc. When the reaction with the acid has subsided, 
a yellow deposit will appear on the zinc if uranium is present. 
Gold, platinum, thorium, lead, tungsten, titanium, chromium, 
mercury, and copper do not interfere with the test. Iron and 
vanadium only interfere if present in large quantities, and in that 
case Hie spent liquid is removed, and the zinc and the deposit 
are again treated with nitric acid. The deposit dissolves, but 
reappears when the acid is again exhausted, and vanadium and 
iron remain in solution. As regards the delicacy of the test, in a 
solution of pure uranyl nitrate it was possible to detect 0*88 mg. 
of uranium per c.c. The test is not applicable in presence of 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acids. The yellow deposit is apparently 
the hydrated trioxide, U 03 , 2 H 20 . G. F. M. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Vanadium in Steel. A. 

Kropf (Z, angew. Chem.j 1922, 35, 366—367).—The steel is 
dissolved in a mixture of nine parts of sulphuric and one part of 
phosphoric acid to prevent separation of tungstic acid. The 
solution is oxidised first with nitric acid, then with ammonium 
persulphate to destroy carbonaceous matter, and the colour pro¬ 
duced by hydrogen peroxide in this solution is matched with that 
produced by a known amount of vanadium pentoxide added to a 
solution containing approximately equal amounts of chromium, 
nickel, and hydrogen peroxide [cf. J, Soc. Chem. Ind,, 1922, 694a.] 

A. B. P. 

Rapid Detection of Bismuth in Urine and in Saliva. 

Domenico Ganassini {Boll Chim, Farm,^ 1922, 61, 321—326).— 
For the detection in urine of small proportions of bismuth, which 
is administered in the form of so&um or potassium bismutho- 
tartrate (cf. Sazerac and Levaditi, this vol., i, 89) in cases of 
syphilis, good results are obtained by means of stannous chloride 
elution, prepared by dissolving 10 ^ams of the crystallised salt 
in 10 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and heating the liquid 
with a few pieces of tin on a water-bath until it becomes almost 
clw (cf. Vanino and Treubert, A., 1898, ii, 461). Ten c.c. of the 
urine are treated with 2 c.c. of this reagent and then with 6 c.c. 
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of 20 % sodium hydroxide solution, and the whole is shaken. I£ 
the urine contains salts of bismuth, these undergo reduction to 
the metal, which is deposited with the precipitate calcium and 
magnesium phosphates and gradually colours these brown or 
black; in some cases, also, the supernatant liquid becomes brown 
owing to dissolution of part of the bismuth in the colloidal condi¬ 
tion. Saliva may be tested similarly. That the dark precipitate 
actually contains bismuth may be shown by conversion of a little 
of it into the vivid red bismuth rubidium iodide, Bil 3 , 2 RbI, 2 - 6 H 20 , 
and microscopic examination of this. 

Nylander’s test for dextrose (A., 1884, 1433) may be used in¬ 
versely as a test for bismuth, but is not so sensitive as that given 
above. T. H. P. 

Estimation of Minute Quantities of Methane. Ernst 
Murmann (Oeaterr. Chem.-Ztg.y 1922, 25, 90).—^The estimation of 
small quantities of methane, involving the absorption of the carbon 
dioxide derived therefrom in baryta solution, has hitherto required 
two or more absorption flasks to ensure the complete removal of 
carbon dioxide from the gases owing to the short time in which 
the bubbles are in contact with the liquid. One ordinary Erlen- 
meyer flask only is sufiicient, however, if the gases are led into the 
baryta solution through a capillary tube and 0 * 6 — 1*0 c.c. of 1 % 
gelatin solution is added to the liquid so as to make a foam on the 
surface which increases the duration of contact of the gases and 
the absorbent solution to at least thirty seconds, and renders 
absorption thereby complete. The capillary may conveniently be 
fixed into the flask through the straight arm of a T-piece fitted into 
a rubber stopper, and the connexion made gas-tight with a piece 
of rubber tube. The artifice may also be useful for other cases 
where complete absorption of a gas by a liquid is required, 

G, F. M. 

The Estimation of Benzene in Gases. E. Berl (Z, angew. 
Chem,, 1922, 35, 332).—The benzene is absorbed by carbon, which 
is then heated at 100 — 120 ° in a current of steam (in a salt-bath). 
A small amount of benzene remains behind, and therefore a test 
is made with carbon containing benzene to control the results. 
The burette filled with water in which the benzene is collected 
is provided with an overflow in such a manner that the benzene 
remains in the burette. This method is simpler and better than 
that by which the benzene is washed out of the gases with light 
petroleum. H. M. 

Some New Colour Reactions of Cholesterol. Louis 
ICahlenberg (J. BioL Chem,, 1922, 52, 217—225).—Cholesterol 
dissolves in arsenic trichloride to a pink solution changing to 
cherry-red; iwcholesterol yields a cobalt blue solution changing 
through violet, purple, and dark red to dark green; phytosterol, 
however, dissolves to a colourless solution. The colours are dis¬ 
charged by the addition of solvents such as benzene, toluene, and 
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chloroform. The colour reactions are also obtained with hot solu¬ 
tions of arsenious oxide in concentrated hydrochlorio acid, but 
are not so i)ermanent as with the anhydrous chloride. Coloured 
solutions, which are not, however, sufficiently characteristic to be 
used for distinguishing between the sterols, are also obtained with 
certain other acid chlorides. E. S. 

Analytical Observations *on the True Blood-sugar Value 
in Normal and Pathological Individuals. Wilhelm Stepp 
{Arch, expt. Path, Pharm,, 1922, 90, 105—128).—A series of analyses 
of blood-sugar was carried out in the following way : the proteins 
were removed with phosphotungstic acid and the sugar estimated 
by a reduction method (that of Bertrand or Laquenne); a further 
amount of the filtrate was freed from phosphotungstic acid with 
lead acetate, the excess of lead removed, and the solution con¬ 
centrated; the concentrated fluid was analysed for sugar by a 
reduction method, by fermentation, and polarimetrically. 

The values obtained by the reduction methods on the untreated 
filtrate were 20% to 100% higher than those obtained on the 
filtrate after concentration; the difference was greatest in cases 
where there was nitrogen retention, and was proved to be not due 
to loss of sugar in the process of analysis. 

The agreement between the results obtained by the three methods 
on the concentrated filtrate was, on the whole, good, the polari- 
metric and fermentation methods giving especially close agree¬ 
ment. It is suggested that nitrogenous reducing substances are 
carried down in the process of removing the excess of phospho¬ 
tungstic acid, and that the lower values obtained after this treat¬ 
ment represent the true concentration of sugar in the blood. 

C. R. H. 

The Inversion of Sucrose in the Alkaline Copper Solu¬ 
tion. E. Canals {Bull, Soc, chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 683—688).— 
Results indicate that sucrose is slowly hydrolysed during the esti¬ 
mation of reducing sugars in its presence by means of some form 
of Fehling’s, solution. The actual amount of sucrose hydrolysed 
increases with the concentration of the sucrose, with the time of 
heating, and with the temperature at which the liquid is kept. It is 
essential therefore to make a blank estimation, and it is advisable 
to heat by immersion in a water-bath. W. G. 

Estimation of Humus by Oxidation with Chromic Acid. 

A. Gbhring (Z. anal, Chem,, 1922, 61, 273—278).—The soil 
is first treated with dilute sulphuric acid in a flask through which a 
cxment of air free from carbon dioxide is passed. When all carbon 
dioxide produced by the decomposition of carbonates has been 
e:^lled, potassium dichromate is added to the flask and the 
mixture is heated;^ the carbon dioxide and other gases resulting 
from the oxidationTof the organic matter are passed through a 
combustion tube oontaining'^copper oxide and lead chromate, and 
the carbon dioxide is then absorbed in potash bulbs, W. P, S, 
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Oxidation with Mixtui^B of Sulphuric Acid and 
Chromates. L. J. Simon {Compt rend., 1922, 174, 1706—1708).— 
For the wet combustion of organic compounds by means of chromic 
acid, the most satisfactory results are obtained by the use of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid and silver chromate, using about 15 c.c. 
of the acid and 12 grams of the chromate for about 0*1 gram of 
substance. This oxidising mixture may be used for the combustion 
of acetates or acetyl derivatives, theoretical results being obtained. 

W. G. 

Analysis of Acetic Anhydride. C. Edwabd Sage (Per/. 
Essent. Oil Rec.y 1922, 13, 172).—^In the method described by 
Reclaire (this voL, ii, 532) for the estimation of acetic anhydride, 
the phenolphthalein used as indicator seems with certain samples 
to be peculiarly insensitive. The actual cause of this is obscure, but 
the peculiarity seems to run parallel with the development of the 
iodoform reaction when the sample in question is tested with sodium 
hydroxide and iodine. The unknown impurity giving this reaction 
may be traced back to the original acetic acid from which the anhy¬ 
dride was prepared, and it seems to be associated with faults in 
odour which sometimes develop in products prepared from the 
anhydride, for example, aspirin, or synthetic “ acetyl ” perfumes. 
The insensitiveness of phenolphthalein above mentioned may be 
overcome, and a sharp end-point obtained if the titration is made 
by adding an excess of iV'/2-hydroxide, keeping for some time 
without heating until hydrolysis is complete, then adding a known 
quantity of iV'/2-acid and i^shing off the titration with more 
.A/'/2-hydroxide. By this procedure* errors due to heating under 
reflux will also be eliminated. G. P. M. 

Estimation of Fatty Acids (and Cholesterol) in Small 
Amounts of Blood Plasma. W. B. Bloob, K. F. Pelean, 
and D. M. Allen (J. Biol. Chem.y 1922, 52, 191—205).—Bloor's 
method (A., 1914, ii, 392) for the estimation of falty aci^ in blood 
probably gives incorrect results owing to the different nephelo¬ 
metric values which the various fatty acids and cholesterol possess 
(cf. Csonka, A., 1918, ii, 277). To overcome this two modifications 
are suggested: (1) the separation of cholesterol from the fatty 
acids and the separate estimation of the two fractions thus obtained 
(cf. A., 1916, ii, 275), (2) the use of a standard, consisting of 60% 
oleic and 40% palmitic acid, which melts at approximately the same 
temperature as the mixture obtained from blood. Using these 
modifications, the results are accurate to within 5%. E. S. 

Estimation of Small Amounts of Lactic Acid. S. W. 

Clausen («/. Biol, Ghem,, 1922, 52, 263—^280).—^The method of 
Fiirth and Charnass is slightly modified. Lactic acid is decom* 
posed either by acid permanganate at 95® or by 50% sulphuric acid 
at 140®, the aldehyde produced being swept into excess of sodium 
hydrogen sulphite. The excess of the sulphite is removed by 
addition of iodine, the end-point being adjusted to a definite blue 
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to starch. Saturated sodium hydrogen carbonate is then added 
until the blue coloration is just discharged, and the sulphite of the 
aldehyde bisulphite compound titrated with standard iodine, the 
end-point being determined by a blank control. The errors which 
arise when the method is applied to blood or urine may be reduced, 
but not entirely eliminated, by first extracting the lactic acid 
from the protein-free filtrate by ether, using a special extraction 
apparatus. E* S. 

Detection and Estimation of Oxalic Acid and its Use in 
Standardising Iodine and Silver Solutions. L. Rosenthaleb, 
(Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 219—^222).—^Iodine is liberated when 
potassium iodate solution is heated with the addition of a small 
quantity of oxalic acid; the reaction may be obtained with 3mg. 
of oxalic acid and permits of the detection of the latter in the 
presence of tartaric and malic acids which reduce the iodate much 
more slowly. Oxalic acid and oxalates may be estimated by heating 
their dilute sulphuric acid solution with an excess of standard 
iodate solution until all free iodine has been expelled, cooling the 
mixture, and titrating the excess of iodate with thiosulphate solution 
aftor the addition of potassium iodide. It is proposed to use 
sodium oxalate for the standardisation of iodine solutions and of 
silver nitrate solutions; in the latter case, a known quantity of 
the oxalate is treated with a slight excess of silver nitrate solution, 
the mixture diluted to a definite volume, filtered, and the excess 
of silver titrated in an aliquot portion of the filtrate with thio¬ 
cyanate solution. W. P. S. 

Oxidation of Oxalic Acid in the Absence of other Acids. 

J. 0. Witt. (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 436—446).—It is shown 
that oxalic acid may be titrated with potassium permanganate 
without the addition of any other acid, the oxalic acid functioning 
both as reducing agent and acid. The end-point is marked by 
the appearance of turbidity followed by a slight permanent pre¬ 
cipitate and is affected by the temperature of titration, the con¬ 
centration, and the presence of electrolytes. When a solution of 
an oxalate is titrated in the presence of sulphuric acid, the colloid 
precipitating power of the sidphate-ion is effective in the presence 
of a fairly high concentration of the hydrogen-ion, and hence the 
quantity of sulphuric acid required is much greater than the 
theoretical value. J. S. G. T. 

Standard Method for the Estimation of Soap in Wool. 

Bbitxsh Reseabch Association fob the Woollen and Worsted 
Industries (Trans. Text. Inst., 1922, 13, 143—149).—Traces of 
soap left on a woollen fabric may cause serious disturbances in 
dyeing, and consequently may require estimation. It is shown 
that extraction at the boiling point with neutral absolute alcohol, 
in a glass apparatus with ground-in joints, satisfactorily removes 
the soaps and free fatty acids from the material. J. C. W. 
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Olive Oils and the Villavecchia Reaction. Jnan Pbax 
{Ann, Fahif,, 1922, 15, 169—^161).—It has been shown previously 
{ibid., 1921, 14, 270) that certain olive oils, particularly Tunisian, 
give a red coloration with Villavecchia’s reagent, similar to that 
given by an olive oil adulterated with sesam6 oil. This abnormal 
reaction is not obtained if such an oil is shaken with its own volume 
of 90% alcohol containing 10% of ammonia and the alcohol and 
ammonia then evaporated on a water-bath before applying the 
test. It is now shown that it is as a result of the action of the 
ammonia that these abnormal oils no longer give the red coloration 
with the Villavecchia reagent. W. G. 

The Orcinol Reaction with Furfuraldehyde. Applica¬ 
tion to the Colorimetric Estimation of Small Quantities 
of Furfuraldehyde. Paul Plbury and Gabriel Poirot 
{Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1922, 4, 252—266).—For the estimation, 
1 c.c. of the furfuraldehyde solution and 5 c.c. of a hydrochloric 
acid reagent {d. 1*19 and containing about 60 mg. of ferric chloride 
per litre) are added successively to 4 c.c. of an orcinol reagent 
(1 gram of orcinol in 1600 c.c. of glacial acetic acid). The mixture 
is then heated for one minute on a water-bath, left for half an hour 
at the ordinary temperature, and the blue coloration compared 
with that produced in a standard solution treated simultaneously 
in the same manner. The standard solution contains 0*1 mg. 
of furfuraldehyde per c.c.; that to be estimated should contain 
between 0*01 and 0-30 mg. E. S. 

A Cause of Error in the Application of the Colour Test 
for Acetone. Antonio Troisb {Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1922, 4, 
177—178).—On testing a sample of urine for acetone by means of 
ammonia and sodium nitroprusside in acetic acid (Lieben’s re¬ 
action) the characteristic violet colour was obtained, although the 
distillate did not give the reaction. The cause of the colour was 
found to be the presence of istycine (1*8 dihydroxyanthraquinone) 
which had been taken medicinally. A. R. P. 

Difierentiation and Estimation of Saponins. L. Kofler 
{Z. Unters. Nahr. Genuasm., 1922, 43, 278—287).—The usual 
methods of investigation do not suffice to arrive at the identity 
of a saponin when it is not available in the pure state. The author 
makes use of the foaming power in addition to the haemolytic 
action of saponins. The “ foam number is obtained by shaking 
up 10 c.c. of each of a series of solutions of different concentrations 
in test-tubes 16 mm. internal width for fifteen seconds and allowing 
them to remain for fifteen minutes. The foam number is given 
by the dilution in that tube in which the foam stands 1 cm. high. 
The haemolytic index is determined in the usual way, the details 
of which are specified. If the haemolytic index is divided by the 
foam number, a quotient is obtained which is independent of the 
state of purity of the saponin. This quotient has a characteristic 
value for each of the six different saponins investigated, varjing 
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from zero in the case of glycyrrhizin to 10 in the ca43e of Merck’s 
digitonin. By this means saponins separated from artificial 
lemonades by Brunner’s method 1902, 5 , 1197; 1908, 16 , 

166; 1912, 23 , 666; 1914, 27 . 192) can be readily identified and 
quantitatively estimated by comparing the haemolytic index and 
foam value obtained with those tabulated fdr the saponin in 
question. It would be possible to specify a maximum value for 
the “ poison/foam ” quotient which should not be exceeded by 
the saponins used in food-stuffs. The figure 1*0 or 0*5 is suggested. 

Kf. C. R. 

The Defecation of Blood for the Estimation of Carbamide. 

Al. IonbScu (Bnh Soc, Chim. Romania, 1922, 4 , 13—17).—The 
defecating agent recommended consists of a saturated aqueous 
solution of sodium chloride to which has been added 10% of glacial 
acetic acid. To the serum an equal volume of this reagent is 
added and the mixture is heated to boiling and filtered. The 
filtrate is made slightly alkaline with sodium hydroxide and the 
carbamide estimated in an aliquot portion by the hypobromite 
method. W. G. 

The Testing of Foodstufis for Vitamins. J. C. Drummond 
and A. F. Watson (Analyst, 1922, 47,236—246).—Details are given 
of the method of carr 3 dng out physiological tests on rats for the 
presence of the three vitamins in foodstuffs. Young healthy rats 
of not more than 50 grams body weight are fed on a ration of puri¬ 
fied foodstuffs from which all traces of the vitamin to be tested for 
have been removed. These rations are specified for each of the 
three vitamins. When the rats have shown no further increment 
of weight for fourteen days, the substance to be tested is adminis¬ 
tered in a daily ration of known weight. The method has been 
used to show that samples of butter vary very considerably in the 
amount of vitamin they contain. 

The amount of vitamin-fi in milk depends entirely on the food of 
the cow. The monkey is the best animal for testing for vitamin-O, 
but the guinea pig is generally used. Testing is rendered more 
difficult by the fact that the guinea pig is entirely herbivorous. 
The potency of the food supplement added is judged from the daily 
dose necessary to prevent the onset of, or to cure established, 
scurvy. The antiscorbutic value of milk is dependent on the diet 
of the animals. Lemon juice possesses a very much higher anti¬ 
scorbutic potency than lime juice. H. C. R. 

The Necessity of Checking the Quality of Sodium Tung¬ 
state used in the System of Blood Analysis. Otto Folin 
(t7. Bxol, Chem.y 1922, 51, 419 - 420).—Specimens of sodium tung¬ 
state which are not alkaline to phenolphthalein contain complex 
tungstates. They may be made suitable for use in the author’s 
system of blood analysis by addition of the requisite quantity**bf 
«lkali. S. 
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The Luminescence of Incandescent Solids. E. L. Nichols 
and H. L. Howes (Physical Bev,f 1922, 19, 300—318).—Certain 
oxides, when heated to temperatures lying within a definite and 
sometimes narrow range, emit radiation in a limited region of the 
spectrum far in excess of the radiation emitted in that region 
by a black body at the same temperature. The effect is ascribed 
to luminescence, and is particularly marked in the case of the 
blue radiation from columbium oxide; the blue glow is also shown 
by the oxides of glucinum, magnesium, calcium, aluminium, silicon, 
and zirconium. Intensity-temperature curves for the red, green, 
and blue radiations from the oxides of samarium, gadolmium, 
gallium, columbium, erbium, cerium, praseodymium, and neo¬ 
dymium show that all except cerium emit a blue or greenish-blue 
glow, and all but columbium and neodymium have one or two 
red, green, and blue outbursts above 1000®. Luminescence is 
essentially different from temperature radiation, and the effect 
for any oxide is sensitive to slight impurities. It is considered 
that luminescence is probably a phenomenon of instability asso¬ 
ciated with a chemical change such as oxidation, or with the 
physical disturbances which the oxides imdergo as they are heated. 

A. A. E. 

Optics of Disperse Systems. V. I. Lifschitz and Georg 
Beck (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 13—15; cf. A., 1920, ii, 137).—A 
number of misprints and errors of calculation contained in a 
previous paper (loc. cit,) are corrected. Tables of the recalculated 
values are given and a repetition' of the measurements of the 
refractive index of arsenic trisulphide sol has brought the authors’ 
measurements into agreement with those of Wintgen. The 
discrepancy previously found was due to a film of the arsenic 
sulphide separating on the prism. It is also shown that the 
influence of the degree of dispersion on the refraction is very small 
in comparison with the influence of constitution. J. E. S. 

The Mass of the Particles that Emit the Spectrum of 
Carbon Monoxide. M. Duffieux (Compt, rend,, 1922, 175, 
159—161).—On the supposition that the widening of the spectral 
lines emitted by a luminous gas is solely due to thermal vibration, 
the limit of the interference fringes which can ^e obtained with 
these lines is given by the equation N=^KVMIT, where Z is a 
constant, T the absolute temperature, and M the mass of the 
luminous particles on the atomic weight scale. This method was 
applied to an investigation of the origin of the spectra of nitrogen 
and carbon monoxide. The values found for N for the nitrogen 
lines, 3998 and 4200, were 270,000 and 274,000, respectively, whilst 
very concordant results averaging 313,000 were found for four of 
VOL. exxn. ii. 22 
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the carbon monoxide bands, and 260,000 for the fifth band, 4123. 
Adopting on the one hand Lord Rayleigh’s value for K, namely, 
1*37, as an upper limit, and, altemativdy, Fabry and Buisson’s, 
1*22, as the lower limit, M for nitrogen becomes 11*6 or 14*5, and 
for carbon monoxide 15‘3 or 18*3 for the four bands, and 10*6 or 
13*2 for the fifth band. The conclusion is drawn that the two 
bands of nitrogen are emitted by atomic nitrogen (14), and that 
the four bands 5610, 6198, 4833, and 4509 are due to atomic 
oxygen (16), whilst the ^th band is due to carbon atoms (12), 
the masses of all these atoms falling well within the upj^r and 
lower limiting values obtained for if. G. F. M, 

The Excitation of the Enhanced Spectra of Sodium and 
Potassium in a Low Voltage Arc. Paul D. Foote, W. F. 
Meggers, and F. L. Mohler (Astrophys. J., 1922, 55, 145—161; 
cf. this vol., ii, 4).—It is shown that the quantum theory requires 
that the enhanced spectra of sodium and potassium should be 
excited at comparatively low voltages. The experimental results 
demonstrate that this is the case, and clearly show the three-stage 
development in the spectra of these elements, namely, (1) the 
single pair stage, 2*1 to 5*1 volts for sodium; 1*6 to 4*3 volts for 
potassium; (2) the arc spectrum stage, 5*1 to 30 volts for sodium; 
4*3 to 20 volts for potassium; (3) the enhanced spectrum stage, 
above 30 volts for sodium; above 20 volts for potassium. 

A. A. E. 

The Difference between Series Spectra of Isotopes. P. 

Ehrbnfest {Nature, 1922, 109, 745—746; cf. following abstract).— 
A criticism of the use of Bohr’s formula for the change in frequency, 
V, due to the motion of the nucleus, in the case of atoms in which 
several electrons move round the nucleus. The formula : vi= 

where Jf^, and m are, respectively, 
the masses of the nuclei of the isotopes and of the electron, and 

and vg the frequencies of the corresponding lines, cannot be true 
in general in such cases, although it wiU probably be possible to 
derive a sufficiently approximate formula for the case of the p- 
and d-motions of lithium; this must be very difficult, however, 
for the case of the l*5S-path. A. A. E. 

The Difierence between Series Spectra of Isotopes. N. 

Bohr {Nature, 1922, 109, 746; cf. preceding abstract).—It is 
admitted that the effect of the mass of the nucleus on the spectrum 
of an atom containing more than one electron is a complex 
problem; not only may the mass effect disappear completely in 
such oases, but also, in the case of the motions actually met with 
in the emission of the series spectra, this effect may be different 
from that calculated for an atom with one electron. It is shown 
that the problem differs essentially from the problem of two bodies 
in celestial mechanics. The discrepancies, observed by Merton, 
in the wave-lengths of certain lines in the spectra of lead isotopes 
are considered with reference to the mass effect, and to the possi¬ 
bility of their being due to a slight difference in the field of force 
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surrounding the nucleus, arising from the difierence in the internal 
nuclear structure of the lead isotopes. A. A. E. 

The Difierence between Series Spectra of Isotopes. J. W. 

Nicholson {Nature, 1922, 110, 37; cf. preceding abstracts).—^The 
differences found by McLennan in the spectra of the lithium 
isotopes are three times as great as those calculated by Bohr*s 
formula. This large separation cannot be explained by the quantum 
theory, and it is suggested that the new series may be a combination 
series or a spark series. In an investigation on some of the simpler 
possible orbits in a lithium atom with only two electrons, a specially 
simple class of orbits was found. The principal spark-line of 
lithium has a value very close to X 6708, the red line ^own in the 
ordinary spectrum. The results appear to indicate that when 
there are many electrons in an atom, a ratio roughly of order 1 /lO 
exists between the orbital radii of the two outer consecutive 
electrons. An immediate consequence is that the Bohr formula 
would never be very far wrong in its use for a rough determination 
of the separation to be looked for in the spectra of isotopes. 

A. A. E. 

The Vacuum-spark Spectra of the Metals. Edna Cabteb 
[Astrophys. J,, 1922, 55, 162—164).—^Vacuum-spark spectra of 
calcium, magnesium, cadmium, titanium, and iron were obtained, 
the iron spectrum being also photographed on a dyed film from 
X 4000 to X 6600 A. ; the new spectra show no striking new char¬ 
acteristics. The vacuum-spark spectrum of calcium and mag¬ 
nesium is practically identical with the spark spectrum in air; 
with cadmium, and particularly with titanium, the arc lines are 
more intense. In the case of iron, the vacuum-spark spectrum is 
more like the arc spectrum than the spark spectrum. In general, 
the vacuum-spark spectra resemble the luminescence spectra pro¬ 
duced by cathode-ray bombardment in a high vacuum; the con¬ 
ditions of emission in the two cases are considered to be very 
similar. A. A. E. 

The Limits of Absorption L of the Elements Barium to 
Antimony. Lindsay {Compt rend,, 1922, 175, 150—151).— 
The limits of absorption, L, of the elements barium, caesium, 
iodine, tellurium, and antimony were measured by means of a 
vacuum spectrograph, using a prism of calcite, and a 0*1 mm. 
slit. The current used was between 10 and 50 milliamperes, at 
such a voltage that the second order did not appear in the spectral 
region studied, for example, 8000 volts for antimony. The screens 
consisted of a thin sheet of paper which had been dipped in a 
saturated solution of a suitable compound of the element. The 
following results, expressed in units of 10“^^ cm., were obtained. 


Lp L,. Lj. 

Barium . 2357*7 2199*5 2060*2 

Offisiiim . 2467*8 2307*3 2160*5 

Iodine . 2712*4 2548*3 2381*9 

Tellurium . 2847-0 2683*7 2502*6 

Antimony . 2994*5 2831*0 2632*7 

22—2 
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A comparison of the values of the Sommerfeld doublet (expre^ed 
as 1/X) for the limits of absorption 

Pj—ag measured by Hjalmar shows a very satisfactory ag’eement. 


The Variations of the Spectrum of the Mercury Arc with 
the Conditions of Emission. St. Paocoprt {Compt rend,, 
1922, 175, 217—^219).—^If the arc is produced in a vacuum with a 
current of 14—15 volts and 1‘9 amperes, the spectrum contains 
more lines towards the extremity of the ultra-violet than if a more 
powerful current (65 volts, 3*5 amperes) is used with a correspond¬ 
ingly increased vapour density. Under both conditions of current, 
the cathodic spectrum is richer in lines than the anodic, and ^th 
the higher voltage the cathodic lines become diflPuse, sometimes 
so much so as to form a continuous spectrum. If the arc is struck 
in air, mider water, or especially in coal gas, the lines of the two 
secondary series are weakened and widened compared with the 
lines of the vacuum arc, this being the more pronounced the higher 
the position of the line in the series. The line 2537 appears strongly 
inverted in the three media, and a number of lines are strengthened, 
notably 3984, 2857, 2848, and 2224. The author considers that 
the widening of the lines is related to the Stark effect and explain¬ 
able by the assumption of an intermolecular electric field, whilst 
the weakening or disappearance of certain lines when the arc is 
struck in air, water, etc., may be explained by Bohr’s theory. 

G. F. M. 


Fine Structure of R5ntgen Spectra. Adolf Saiekal 
(Sitzungsber. Akad, Wiss. Wien, 1921, 130, 25—30; from Chem, 
Zenir., 1922, i, 240; cf. A., 1921, ii, 292, 615).—The scheme for the 
L scries can only be tested for tungsten since in this case alone 
are sufficient experimental data available. There are five M 
layers and at least five N layers. G. W. R. 

The Absorption Spectrum of Potassium Permauiganate. 

A. Hagenbach and R. Percy {Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 454— 
468).—Spectrophotomctric measurements were made of the absorp¬ 
tion of aq,ueous potassium permanganate solutions at twelve 
dilutions from 2“® to 2”^^ mol. per litre at sixty-one points in the 
visible spectrum between wave-lengths 438 and 701 fifi. From 
the results, curves were plotted in which the percentage absorption 
was plotted against the wave-length at each dilution, and from the 
curves obtained the positions of the absorption bands were deduced. 
New figures are given for the wave-lengths of the eight known 
bands, differing slightly in some instances from those given by 
Form&nek. The new figures are 4388, 4537, 4695, 4866, 5050, 
5249, 5461, 5695. These bands are related in such a manner 
that there is a constant difference between the oscillation frequencies 
of successive members of the group. This law has not previously 
been observed to hold for an inorganic substance. The broad 
band which Formdnek ascribed to the wave-length 6370 has been 
resolved into four bands at 5949, 6264, 6528, 6862. These then 
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form a continuous series with the other eight bands. The Beer- 
Lambert law was found to hold within the limits of 5%. E. H. R. 

Structure of the Second Cyanogen Band. J vnz6 6kvbo (Sci. 
Rep. Tdhoku Imp. Univ.^ 1922, 11, 55—86).—The second cyanogen 
band radiated by the ordinary carbon arc in air was examined under 
higher dispersion and resolving power than that used by previous 
investigators. The wave-length of all lines lying between the 
first head at X 4216 A. and X 3900 A. (about 1555 in all) were 
measured and calculated in international units. This band contains 
many doublet lines with close components, some of which have 
been previously described as singlets. Three remarkable series 
were traced, one triplet series beginning from the first head and 
two closed doublet series beginning from the second head. The 
intensity distribution in these series is described. The wave¬ 
length of the heads of cyanogen bands were measured and some 
simple relations are shown to exist between the‘differences in the 
ratios of the wave numbers of the heads; for example, the differences 
in the ratios for successive heads are generally in an arithmetical 
progression. T. H. B. 

Absorption Spectra of Triphenylznethane Colouring 
Matters. Emilio Adinolfi (Atti R. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 
31, i, 461—464) .—The author has shown (Rend. Accad. Sci. Fis. 
Mat. NapoUy 1921, [iii], 27) that triphenylmethane colouring 
matters, when dissolved in water, alcohol, ether, benzene, glycerol, 
toluene, or xylene, exhibit absorption curves of similar types 
with maxima which undergo gradual displacement as the molecular 
weight of the solvent increases. Solutions of 19 of these colouring 
matters in water and in methyl, ethyl, ^5obutyl, and amyl alcohok 
have now been examined spectroscopically by the diffusion method 
(A., 1920, ii, 720), the positions of the mid-points of the two absorp¬ 
tion bands being tabulated. With the alcoholic solutions the 
velocity of diffusion is greater than with those in other solvents, 
this velocity diminishing as the molecular weight of the alcohol 
increases. The diffusion of some of the compounds examined is 
characterised by two distinct phases ; the first consists in a rapid 
propagation of the coloration with a very low gradient of the 
concentration, the spectrum showing only one of the characteristic 
bands which assumes constant breadth; the original surface of 
separation remains and gives rise to a second, slower diffusion, 
as a result of which the absorption curve characteristic of this 
group of compounds becomes complete. That this phenomenon 
of double diffusion appears to be due to two different atomic 
groupings is supported by other evidence to be published later. 

The gradual displacement of the maxima of the absorption 
curves as the molecular mass of the alcoholic solvent increases is 
observed with all the compounds examined with the exception of 
uranine and rhodamine-B. T. H. P. 

The Calculation of the Colour of the Azo-dyes and Related 
Coloured Substances. James Mom (T., 1922, 121, 1555— 
1562). 
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Absorption Spectra of Benzeneasophenol and its Deriv¬ 
atives. Alphbus W. Smith and C. E. Boobd (J. -dmer. Chem. 
Soc,, 1922, 44, 1449—1455).—^The absorption spectra of benzene- 
azophenol and each of the three isomeric tolueneazophenols, chloro- 
benzeneazophenols, and nitrobenzeneazophenols have been measured 
in alcohol and in alcohol containing sodium hydroxide. The 
measurements were made by the visual method and in all cases 
continuous absorption curves were obtained. It is shown that the 
substitution products absorb light more strongly in the visible 
region than does benzeneazophenol, and the alkali salts more 
strongly than the free dyes. The order of absorption for the 
isomerides in the dilutions examined is para>meta> ortho, except 
in the case of the nitro-derivatives, when it becomes para > ortho > 
meta. The deviation of the latter derivatives may be due to a 
diflFerence in structure. The changes in absorption brought about 
by substitution are discussed briefly in the light of McCleland’s 
mutual induction theory of absorption of light. J. F. S. 

Disturbance of the Power of Fluorescing of Fluorescent 
Solutions by Light, and the Photochemical Equivalent Law. 

Peteb Pringsheim {Z, Physik, 1922, 10, 176—184).—The change 
in the intensity of the fluorescence of fluorescein, eosin, and other 
substances in aqueous, alcohol, glycerol, and amyl alcohol solutions, 
when submitted to an intense beam of light, has been investigated. 
It is shown that the disturbance of the power of fluorescence, dis¬ 
covered by Perrin (A., 1918, ii, 418; 1919, ii, 177) and investigated 
by Wood (Proc, Roy, Soc,, 1921, [A], 99, 362; this vol., ii, 334) 
is due to the concentration of the acting light, a result also obtained 
by Wood. Of two solutions of equal concentration, that with the 
weaker fluorescence is changed more rapidly than the other, and 
of two solutions with the same intensity of fluorescence and with 
identical absorption and fluorescence spectra, the one may be 
changed more rapidly than the other and thereby a different pro¬ 
duct produced. The fluorescence spectrum of a newly-formed 
substance is displaced in the same sense as the absorption spectrum 
of this substance. The intensity of fluorescence is not markedly 
changed at low temperatures, but the chemical reaction is prac¬ 
tically inhibited. For these reasons, the hypothesis of Perrin 
{loc, cit.)f according to which fluorescence is an attendant pheno¬ 
menon of chemical change, cannot be maintained. On the other 
hand, there is the second possibility, that either fluorescence or 
chemical change is of importance for the validity of the photo¬ 
chemical equivalent law. J. F. S. 

The Influence of Constitution on the Rotatory Power of 
Optically Active Subst€uices. XV. A New Constant for 
C^culating the Curve of Rotation-dispersion. H. Rote 
{Anruden, 1922, 428, 188—198).—^In place of the customary magni¬ 
tudes Xa and it is now proposed to use Xa and Xq, and, in par¬ 
ticular, their product, Xa . Xq=A;, which is termed the “ Rotation- 
Dispersion Product,” and is signified by the letters “P.R.D.” It 
is shown (by reference to camphor derivatives) that the P.R.D’s 
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exhibit a fair degree of confitancy for a series of substances of the 
same “ optical type/* C. K. I. 

Molecular iElotropy in Liquids. C. V. Baman {Nature, 
1922, 110 , 11).—^In experiments with many liquids on the mole¬ 
cular scattering of light, the scattered beam in a direction trans¬ 
verse to the primary rays shows a large admixture with impolarised 
light. It is therefore suggested that the polarised and unpolarised 
parts of molecularly scattered light may arise in two distinct ways, 
the former being a mass effect, and the latter a molecular effect. 
Passing from the condition of vapour to that of liquid considerably 
increases the ratio of unpolarised to polarised light, as has been 
experimentally shown in the cases of ethyl ether, benzene, and 
chloroform; such increase would naturally be in proportion to 
the number of molecules per unit volume. Moreover, when a 
substance is in the state of vapour under small pressures, both the 
positions and orientations of its molecules are absolutely at random, 
and assuming the molecules to be selotropic, the degree of imper¬ 
fection of polarisation of the light scattered by it may be calcul¬ 
ated ; in the liquid state, however, the packing of the molecules is 
so close that their ordering in space is no longer at random, but 
the orientations may still be considered to be arbitrary. Viewed 
in this way, the same results are obtained. A. A. E. 

The Rotatory Power of Crystals and Molecular Rotatory 
Power. Louis Longchambon {Compt, rend,, 1922, 175, 174— 
177).—A comparison of the crystalline rotatory power with the 
molecular rotatory power expressed as [a]6^/100, where [a] is the 
specific molecular rotation, and d the density of the crystal, showed 
with the substances examined, including camphor, sucrose, rubi¬ 
dium, and ammonium tartrates, and ammonium molybdomalate, 
no definite constant relationship. On the other hand, the rotatory 
dispersions, that is to say, the ratio of the rotations for two given 
spectral lines, exhibited practically constant values, in spite of 
great variations in the rotatory power in passing from the liquid 
to the crystalline state. In the case of camphor, remarkably con¬ 
stant values were obtained for the rotatory dispersion in solution in 
ethyl ether, and in hexane, and in the liquid, gaseous, and crystalline 
states. If it is admitted with Traube and Landolt that there is a 
structural rotatory power in crystals superimposed on a molecular 
rotatory power, the former must therefore present the same rotatory 
dispersion as the latter, which, a priori, does not seem reasonable. 
The only alternative to this is that there is no structural rotatory 
power, and the rotatory power of the crystal is therefore the mole¬ 
cular rotatory power in a determined direction, it being established 
that the rotation is variable with the direction of observation. 
The rotatory dispersion, however, is in all cases independent of 
the direction of observation. G. P. M. 

A Case of Total Anomalous Rotation-Dispersion. H. Bufe 
and H. Schmid {Helv. Chim, Acta, 1922, 5, 437—448).—^Tsohugaev 
and Glinin (A., 1912, ii, 1020) consider that the cause of anomalous 
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rotation-dispersion is to be found in the influence of the optical 
superposition of several asymmetric carbon atoms on an absorption 
band in the ultra-violet. The authors dispute this hypothesis, and 
suggest that the phenomenon is due to the disturbing influence of 
unsaturated residues on the asymmetric carbon atom. In a^e- 
ment with this view, they find that triphenylmethyl-a-amino- 
camphor exhibits total anomalous rotation-dispersion in benzene 
and in acetone solution, whilst the condensation product of a-amino- 
camphor with hydroxymethylenecamphor is normal. 

is prepared by condensing tri- 
phenylchloromethane with a-aminocamphor, m. p. 153—154°, 
[a]c-l*34°, [ak-l-68°, -1*68 (A.=546*3), Mf -2*13° in 

benzene. 

forms white to pale yellow leaflets, m. p. 228—230° (decomp.); 
Wc +90*51°, [a]n +121*8°, +151*7°, [oQy +211*4° in benzene. 

E. H. R. 

Coagulation of Colloids by Sunlight. P. B. Ganguly and 
N. P. Dhar {Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 16—19).—The action of sunlight 
on colloidal gold, silver, platinum, copper, sulphur, selenium, a 
number of colloidal sulphides, hydroxides, and complex colloidal 
solutions, both pure and in the presence of protecting colloids, has 
been investigated. In most cases, it is shown that simlight in¬ 
creases the rate of coagulation. In the case of the metallic sulphides, 
the sensitiveness toward sunlight follows the order: arsenic, cad¬ 
mium, mercury, and antimony sulphide, whilst in the presence of 
gelatin as protecting colloid the order is : nickel, platinum, zinc, 
gold, iron, cobalt, and silver sulphide. In the case of a manganese 
dioxide sol containing 0*3 gram of manganese dioxide per litre, 
sunlight has the same coagulating action as 2*5 c.c. of a 2iV'-solution 
of copper sulphate acting on 25 c.c. of the sol. Colloidal solutions 
of stannous, bismuth, lead, manganese, and ferrous sulphides, when 
acted on by sunlight in the presence of air, are oxidised with the 
formation of colloidal sulphur, which on further action of light is 
coagulated. J. F. S. 

Decomposition of Iodoform in Solutions by Means of 
Radiant Energy. E. H. Butler {Ghent, News, 1922, 125, 38— 
39).—Iodoform in benzene or carbon tetrachloride solutions is 
decomposed by light, but in alcoholic solution there is no decom¬ 
position. J. F. S. 

Thermotropy. Josfi RoDRfauEZ Moureix) {Anal. Fis. Qukn., 
1922, 20, 139—145).—Some experiments are recorded on the effect 
of heat on the phototropy of certain sulphides. Phototropy is 
diminished by low temperatures and increases with rise of tem¬ 
perature up to a maximum, after which it diminishes. Photo¬ 
tropy may, imder certain conditions, be induced by simple heating 
in the absence of light. G. W. R. 
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Conductivity of the Latent Image. A. G. Rabinovich 
(J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26 , 577—590).—^With the object of 
furnishing evidence as to the nature of the undeveloped photo¬ 
graphic image, the author has determined the electrical resistance 
of celluloid photographic films and silver bromide gelatin emulsions 
both before and. after illumination. The results show that the 
resistance undergoes no change measurable by the most sensitive 
methods, and consequently this method throws no light on the 
nature of the latent image. The electrical conductivity of a dry 
film 5x10 mm. at 18—20° is of the order lOr^^/ohm cm. and the 
temperature coefficient about 10% per degree, whilst the specific 
conductivity of a silver bromide gelatin emulsion at 22° is 8*0 X 
10“^ohm"^ and the temperature coefficient 3% per degree. 

J. P. S. 

Absorption and Dispersion of Radiation. Fritz Weigert 
{Z, pkysikal. Ghent., 1922, 44, 414—444 ).—A theoretical paper in 
which the absorption and dispersion of radiation are considered in 
the light of modern work. The experimental results of the effects 
of linearly polarised light on the different photo-sensitive systems 
and the adaptation of the system to the colour of the exciting 
radiation are mainly considered. It is shown that for these effects 
not a single molecule, but always a whole system of numerous 
unordered and closely-packed molecules of different types, is 
responsible. The actual process of adsorption, which is closely 
connected with the adaptation, can only occur through the simul¬ 
taneous action of different molecules or molecular groupings. The 
combination of the individual parts of such a closely packed aggre¬ 
gate occurs through electrons in an internal photo-electric effect, in 
which an electron from a molecule is projected in the direction of 
the radiation with an energy given by the relationship 1 12mv^=hv, 
and taken up by an electron receiver. The frequency and direction 
of the absorbed radiation is determined by the distance between 
the two molecules and their relative orientation; since almost 
all combinations are possible, the adaptation to the colour and 
direction of the radiation is practically unlimited. The absorption 
spectrum varies with the spatial arrangement and the relative 
proportion of the electron emitter and receiver, in the sense that the 
bands are displaced toward the red when the proportion of receivers 
is greater than that of emitters, and toward the blue when the 
proportion is the reverse. It is possible by spectrometric measure¬ 
ments to differentiate the two constituents. The inconstancy of 
the absorption of the chief coloured substances, the finely divided 
disperse systems, organic dyes, and inorganic complex compounds 
can be shown in the case of the photo-chlorides, cyanin collodion 
layers, and the blue copper-ammonia complexes respectively. In 
all these cases, Beer’s law does not hold, and the reason for this is 
to be foimd in the method of action of the electron emitters and 
receivers, so that here a perfectly general phenomenon is to be 
found. The emitters expel their electrons with an energy hv 
when they encounter a radiation of frequency v in a perfectly 

22 ^ 
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definite phase, which probably is the maximum of the magnetic 
displacement. The electron then probably takes a cometary path, 
and if, at the limit of its path, it meets an electron receiver it stays 
there, and the system now richer by one energy quantum takes 
from the radiation the amount of energy stiU failing. In the 
more likely case where the electron does not meet with a receiver, 
it returns to the emitting molecule and thereby emits an impulse 
wave of the frequency v. This impulse is, however, emitted with a 
certain delay, which is equal to the time of flight of the electron. 
During the passage of radiation through a material system, a dimi¬ 
nution of the light velocity is recorded which is greater the greater 
the frequency, for the electron has a longer path and the time 
of flight is longer. Here is to be found a meaning for normal 
dispersion. When the time of flight is exactly a half period of the 
radiation, the emitted impulse destroys the exciting radiation 
entirely by interference. If this corresponds with the characteristic 
frequency of the substance, then the radiation does not pass through 
the medium, and a zero velocity of light and an infinitely large 
index of refraction are observed. When the time of flight is only 
a little larger than the half period, then it appears as though the 
emitted wave commences before the exciting radiation disappears. 
Here there is an apparent increase in the. velocity of light and 
abnormal dispersion. This repeats itself when the time of flight tv 
is equal to an odd multiple of the half period which is expressed 
by the formula U =(n—1/2)1 /v. The abnormal dispersion of spectrum 
lines is probably explained by this formula, when for n the natural 
series of numbers is inserted. J. F. S. 

Determination of the Velocity of the a-Rays of Polonium. 

(Mlle) iRijNE Curie {Compt rend,, 1922, 175, 220—222).—The 
velocity of emission of the a-rays of polonium was determined by 
the magnetic deviation method, the distance between the im¬ 
pressions produced by the a-rays on a photographic plate in the 
presence and in the absence of the magnetic field being measured 
with great precision by means of the instrument used for spectro- 
graphic measurements, from which it was calculated that the 
velocity of the rays is 1593x10® cm. per second, and the ratio of 
the emission velocities of the a-rays of polonium compared with 
those of radium-O is accordingly 0’829. This is in close agreement 
with the value 0*826 given for the ratio of the cube roots of the 
penetrating power of the a-rays of these two elements, 

G. F. M. 

a-Particles as Detonators. G. H. Henderson (Nature, 
1922, 109, 749).—^If it is considered that when an a-particle passes 
through matter, the matter in its proximity is momentarily raised 
to a high temperature, the detonation of certain unstable substances 
would be expected to take place on exposure to the action of these 
particles. Air-dried nitrogen iodide is detonated in this way. 
The detonation is not caused by the first a-particle which happens 
to strike the substance, but appears to bo a probability effect. 

A. A. E. 
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Multiple Valmcy in the Ionisation by a-Rays. T. B. 

Wilkins {Physical 1922, 19, 210—^220; cf. Millikan, Qotts- 
chalk, and Kelly, 1920, 15, 157; Proc, Nat, Acad, Sci,, 1919, 
5, 591).—Slight modifications were introduced into Millikan’s oil- 
drop method for determination of the valency of individual ions, 
polonium being used instead of radium bromide as a source of 
a-rays. In air, not more than 3% of the positive ions could have 
been doubly charged; the number was probably considerably 
smaller. In helium, a determination was made of the variation 
of the number of “ doubles ” with the range; the maximum pro¬ 
portion was found to be about 10% for the range of maximum 
ionising power. The corresponding figure for hydrogen was 0*5%. 
The relative stopping power for a-rays of air and helium was found 
to be about 3*8, a result which is in agreement with the Bragg- 
Kleeman law. . A. A. E. 

Theory of R5ntgen Spectra. IL Adolf Smekal {Sitzungsber, 
Akad. Wiss, Wietij 1920, 129, 635—660; from Chem, Zentr,, 1922, 
i, 240).—The error introduced by the use of the Loschmidt number 
in the standard value for the lattice constant of sodium chloride 
is considered. Attention is also directed to a theoretical Lo. arrange¬ 
ment which takes account of the relativity correction. The h 3 rpo- 
thesis used in the proof of the electron ring theory may be reduced 
to Bohr’s frequency hypothesis. The presence of three electrons 
in the K ring follows qualitatively from the assumption of a spacial 
arrangement of electrons in the sheath. The determination of the 
quantum conditions of the L and M electrons permits the number 
of L and M absorption edges to be obtained. G. W. R. 

Rfintgen Spectra and Chemical Valency. Gregor Wentzel 
{Naturwissenschaften, 1922, 10, 464—468).—^A discussion of the 
dependence of the K absorption limits of chlorine and phosphorus 
on the valency as observed by Lindh {Compt. rend,, 1921, 172, 
1175) and Bergengren (A., 1920, ii, 654). It is probable that the 
properties of the K limits of titanium, vanadium, and chromium 
reported by Fricke (A., 1921, ii, 6) are due in so far as this structure 
extends to the weaker part to the presence of ions of different 
valency. The structure of the K-p line of the light elements is 
explained similarly (cf. Hjalmar, A., 1920, ii, 655; 1921, ii, 145, 
292). Chemioal Abstracts. 

Radium Synthesis of Carbon Compounds from Air. 

F. Harrison Glew (Nature, 1922, 109, 714).—Quartz or glass 
fibres, supported immediately above an uncovered radioactive 
surface, the whole being enclosed in a box in a dark room, become 
covered in a few days with a white, viscid liquid, tending to form 
droplets. Prolonged exposure causes increase in size of the drop¬ 
lets, coloration to dark brown, and a tendency to solidify with 
irregular contraction. The gaseous emanation of radium seems 
to be necessary, since deposits cannot be obtained by using a-, 
P-, or y-rays, either separately or in combination. A chemical 
examination of the products has *not yet been made. A. A. E. 

22*—2 
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An Attempt to Influence the Rate of Radioactive Dis¬ 
integration by Use of Penetrating Radiation. G. Hevesy 
{Nature, 1922, 110. 216; cf. Ellis, this vol., ii, 339).—It is assumed 
that the emission of y-rays from the nucleus of the atom precedes 
the disintegration process. If, therefore, the nucleus could be 
induced to take up a y-ray impulse supplied by an exterior source, 
it would mean a change in its stability, and so most probably a 
change in the rate of its disintegration. Experiments with uranium 
in radioactive equilibrium with uranium-X, and Avith radium-D 
in equilibrium with radium-X, failed to show a change in p-radiation 
greater than 0-1% and 0*2%, respectively. A. A. E. 

Measurement of the Resonance, Radiation, and Ionisation 
Potentials of Several Gases and Vapours. Paul Edward 
Boucher (Physicxil Rev., 1922,19, 189—209; cf. Mohler and Foote, 
A., 1920, ii, 464).—^A modification of Compton’s variable-area 
electrode was employed. The resonance potentials were obtained 
from the difference in voltage between successive peaks of the 
resonance curves; the ionisation potentials from the Lenard 
current-voltage curves corrected as to zero by the resonance 
curves; the relative importance of radiation and ionisation at various 
voltages from the ratio of the Lenard currents obtained with the 
plate to the corresponding currents obtained with the gauze elec¬ 
trode having only one-fourth the area. The critical resonance 
potentials, potentials at which radiation is predominant, and 
ionisation potentials, in volts, accurate to about iOd volt except 
in the case of toluene, are as follows : hydrogen, 10*1, 10*1—13*6, 
13’6, and 15*6; nitrogen, 8*4, 84—15*8, 15*8; oxygen, 8*0, none, 
14*0; ethyl ether, 6*6, 8*1—10-1, 13*6; benzene, 6*0, none, 9*6; 
toluene, 6 * 2 il 70 * 2 , none, 8*5ili0*5; xylene, 6*5, none, 10*0; chloro¬ 
form, 6*5, none, 11*5. A. A. E. 

The Effect of Oxygen and Hydrogen on the Emission of 
Electrons from Hot Platinum. Laurice L. Lockrow {Physical 
Rev., 1922, 19, 97—113).—By using a tube with a platinum 
cylinder surrounding a V-shaped filament, it was found that the 
effect of oxygen and air was slightly to decrease the emission, the 
observations of Richardson, Wilson, and others being thereby 
confirmed. The effect is, however, temporary and is not due to 
the formation of heavy ions, neither is there evidence of the form¬ 
ation of an oxide of platinum. Pure hydrogen probably has no 
effect on the emission from pure platinum, the observed effects, 
although considerable, being ascribed to impurities. Richardson’s 
constants for pure platinum were found to be : 4=9900 ; 6=52000, 
whence the thermionic work function for platinum is 4*46 volts. 
These values are lower than those obtained by other methods, 
and are subject to errors inherent in the resistance method of 
measuring temperatures. A. A. E. 

Behaviour of Free Electrons toward Gas Molecules. 

H. B. Wahldst {Physical Rev,, 1922, 19, 173—186).—^To account 
for the appearance of abnormal negative mobilities at low pressures, 
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Wellisch {Amer. J, Sci,, 1915, [iv], 39, 583; 1917, [iv], 44, 1; 
A., 1917, ii, 352) assumes that in order to form an ion an electron 
must have more than a certain amount of energy, whilst Thomson 
{Phil, Mag,, 1915, [vi], 30, 321) considers that it must have made, 
on the average, n impacts. The author finds that when the energy 
of the electrons is increased the number of ions is not increased; 
hence Thomson’s theory is preferred. The Thomson constant n 
was determined for carbon monoxide, ammonia, ethylene, acetylene, 
ethane, ethyl chloride, and chlorine. The results, which depend 
on the values assumed for the mobility of the electron in the various 
gases, indicate a progressive decrease in the value of n in the above 
order from about 10® for carbon monoxide to 10® or less for chlorine. 
It is concluded that electronegative gases attach electrons more 
readily than do electropositive gases, and that the degree of satur¬ 
ation of hydrocarbons has but little effect. The mobility of 
negative ions in chlorine, ethane, and ethylene was found by 
Rutherford’s method to be, respectively, 0*73,‘1*30, and 0-91 
cm./sec./volt/cm. at atmospheric pressure. A. A. E. 

Piezo-electricity of Potassium Sodium Tartrate Crystals. 

E. Kilbtjrn Scott {Trans, Faraday Soc,, 1922, 17, 748—752).— 
An account of the piezo-electric properties of Rochelle salt crystals, 
based on the recent work of A. McLean Nicolson. Suitable crystals 
are best prepared by the hurried cooling of a saturated solution of 
potassium sodium tartrate, in which a temperature gradient is 
established and seed crystals are immersed. Piezo-electric pro¬ 
perties are best developed in crystals having one side slightly 
concave and the other convex, and in which the “ hour-glass ” 
marking is developed. An average-sized crystal weighs 100 grams. 
The piezo-electric effect is very pronounced when the crystal is 
dried in 90% alcohol for twenty-four hours, then in 100% alcohol 
for about four hours, and afterwards baked at 40° for several 
days. In the case of crystals showing the “ hour-glass ” structure, 
the piezo-electric effect is best developed by the application of a 
twisting couple about the principal axis of the crystal. Potentials 
as high as 500 volts can be developed, and the crystals are readily 
applicable to the reproduction and transmission of sounds. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Electrodeless Discharge in certain Vapours. J. K. 

Robertson {Physical Rev,, 1922, 19, 470—477; cf. A., 1921, ii, 
668).—The effect of the discharge, which was produced by electro¬ 
magnetic induction, varied with the vapour pressure and with 
the E,M,F, Potassium at 250—300° gave a bright ring with a 
spectrum including seven or more members of each sub^ordinate 
series. Sodium above 300° gave a bright yellow discharge showing 
the D-lines, four members of the diffuse series, and three members 
of the sharp series. Lithium up to 500° gave only a feeble dis¬ 
charge due to impurities. Kowalski’s observations in the case of 
mercury were confirmed and extended. A white ring discharge 
(at 70—110°), at first dazzling, became fainter and was followed 
(at 110—115°) by a green glow of which the spectrum showed 
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a few lines superimposed on a continuous band extending from the 
violet to the yellow. The glow may be associated with poly¬ 
atomic molecules formed at the higher vapour pressures. Iodine 
at —5° to +5° gave a pale yellow ring showing a band spectrum, 
changing with increase in the spark gap to a green, pink-bordered 
ring with a line spectrum. The change may be due to dissociation 
of molecules into atoms. It is suggested that the method may be 
applied to the investigation of isotopy. A. A. E. 

Construction of Platinum Film Electrodes and their 
Method of Use. A. Eilbrt (Z. angew. Ghem., 1922, 35, 445— 
446). —^The method of preparing durable electrodes from bumt-in 
layers of platinum is described. A thin piece of platinum wire is 
sealed into the end of a glass tube and while the glass is still soft 
pushed inward, so that a deep depression is produced. This is 
allowed to cool and then coated with one of the numerous platinising 
liquids in such a way that both the outside walls of the tube and 
the walls of the depression are thickly coated. The tube is then 
heated, at first cautiously and then to the softening point. In 
this way, a layer of platinum is burnt into the glass and is in good 
contact with the platinum wire. A drop of mercury inside the 
tube makes contact with the rest of the apparatus. Measurements 
are given to show the durability and permanence of such electrodes. 

J. F. S. 

Construction of Platinum Film Electrodes and their 
Method of Use. A. Eilbrt {Z. angew. Chem.y 1922, 35, 452— 
455). —Examples are given of the application of the film electrodes 
described in the preceding abstract. Only in the case of film 
electrodes used in the electro-analysis of metals do the films 
require periodical renewal. A simplified method of electrometric 
titration of solutions of salts of weak acids is described. 

J. S. G. T. 

Sodium Amalgam Electrode for the Determination of 
Sodium Ion [Concentration]. Benjamin S. Neuhatjsen (J. 
Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1922,44,1411—1416). —The trustworthiness of a 
sodium amalgam electrode for the measurement of the concentration 
of sodium ions has been investigated by measuring cells of the type 
NaHg|NaCl(cj||sat. KCl||sat. KCl,Hg2Cl2|Hgat25°. Further measure¬ 
ments have also been made with sodium chloride containing various 
amounts of potassium, ammonium, calcium, and zinc chlorides. The 
electrode was made up in a vessel similar to that employed by 
Lewis and Kraus (A., 1910, ii, 1027), except that at the bottom 
of the vessel there was a tap for draining off the amalgam which 
had dropped from the electrode. An amalgam containing about 
0-16% of sodium was used and measurements were made against 
the normal electrode. The following values were obtained for the 
concentrations of sodium chloride stated: 0*20.^, 2-1483 volt; 
0-102^, 2-1650 (2-1649); 0 02N, 2-2035 (2-2042); O-Oli^, 2-2198 
(2-2213) ; the values in brackets are the E.M.F. values calculated 
from the value obtained for the 0-20A'-solution. Further readings 
were made in each case at five-minute intervals to see how rapidly 
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the electrode lost its sodium, and then a new surface was produced 
and a further reading made. The following figures show the type 
of change; 0*2N-8o&um chloride, voltage at start, 2-1482; after 
five minute intervals, 2-1482, 2-1480, 2-1476, 2-1470, 2-1460; new 
surface, 2-1483. Long series of measurements are recorded for 
solutions containing the salts mentioned above, gelatin, serum, 
and proteins and no difficulties were observed in the work. 

J. F. S. 

Modification of the Clark Hydrogen Electrode Vessel to 
permit Accurate Temperature Control. Glenn E. Cullen 
(J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52 , 521—524).—^The Clark electrode vessel 
(A., 1916, ii, 75) is provided with an additional opening by means 
of which a thermometer may be inserted in the solution. E. S. 

Electrolysis of Aqueous Solutions of Alkali Nitrites with 
a Lead Anode, and an Electrometric Determination of the 
Constitution of the Complex Ion formed. .F. H. Jeffery 
(Trans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 709—718).—In continuation of 
previous work on the electrolysis of aqueous sodium nitrite solu¬ 
tions employing a silver or copper anode (A., 1920, ii, 662; 1921, 
ii, 374), the author has investigated the phenomena occurring when 
a pure lead anode is employed in such electrolysis. A cathode 
of smooth platinum was used. The strength of the anolyte solu¬ 
tion varied from 6-9 grams to 27-6 grams of sodium nitrite 
per 100 grams of water. The temperature was maintained at 
17—18®, and the anode area was 100 sq. cm. The current ranged 
from 0*099 to 0-77 ampere. Lead was in no case deposited on the 
cathode, but was dissolved at the anode, forming a complex ion 
which gave a bright orange colour to the anolyte. For small 
concentrations of lead in alkali nitrite solutions, probably the 
only plumbo-nitrite complex formed is [Pb(N02)4]". Crystals of 
Pb(N 02 ) 2 ,H 20 are in equilibrium with solutions obtained from 
anolytes of certain concentrations. Solid solutions derived from 
aqueous solutions containing potassium-, nitrate-, and nitrite-ions 
and the plumbo-nitrite complex are orange-coloured, but more red 
than the orange of lead nitrite. It is suggested that the complex 
exists as a definite atomic group in such crystals. J. S. 6. T. 

Electrolysis of Sodium Silicate Solutions. James 
Frederick Spencer and KAthleen Proud (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31 , 
36—37).—Orthosilicic acid may be prepared by the electrolysis 
of a 50% solution of sodium silicate in a divided cell, using a heavy 
anode current density. The cathode employed was a platinum 
dish 7-5 cm. in diameter, and this contained a small porous pot 
which held the anode, a coil of platinum wire of 1-80 cm.® surface. 
A current of 9 amperes was used, and this fell rapidly until no 
current passed, due to the formation of an insulating layer of 
orthosilicic acid on the anode. On bending the wire, the deposit 
fell away and the current again passed. The product is glass-like 
in appearance, entirely insoluble in water, and stable in the air. 

J. F. S. 
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The Electrochemistry of Non-aqueous Solutions. I. 
Measurement of Current-density and Potential Difierence 
in the Electrolysis of Metallic Salts in Pyridine. Robert 
MtiLLER 1922, 43, 67—^74).—form of electrolj^ic cell 

suitable for these measurements is described, and the preparation 
of an appropriate standard electrode investigated. The element 
Ag/ 0 *l^-AgNOg in pyridine has a potential (measured with refer¬ 
ence to the calomel electrode) of +0*28 volt (H=0), and the 
element Ag/O-lA'-AgNOg in pyridine/NH 4 NO 3 saturated solution in 
pyridine, has +0-26 volt (H= 0 ). C. K. I. 

The Electrochemistry of Non-aqueous Solutions. II. 
Decomposition Potent!^ and Electrode Potentials in the 
Electroljrsis of Pyridiae Solutions of Silver Nitrate, and the 
Potential of Silver in these Solutions. Robert Muller and 
Alois Duschek (Monatah.y 1922, 43, 75—80; cf. preceding 
abstract).—The decomposition potentials are : OdA^-AgNOg, 2*15 
volts; ^-AgNOg, 2*05 volts; saturated-AgNOg, 1*95 volts. 
The silver potentials (invariant with current density) are: Ag/O-IN- 
AgNOg, +0*24 volt; Ag/A^-AgNOg, +0*33 volt; Ag/saturated 
AgNOg, +0*33 volt referred to the hydrogen electrode. The 
anodic potential differences are functions of the current density 
for each of the above concentrations. C. K. I. 

Variations in the Magnetic Susceptibility of Oxychromic 
Salts with Addition of Sulphuric Acid. B. Cabrera and 
S. Pina de Rubies (Anal Fis. Qulm., 1922, 20, 175—181).— 
The effect of the addition of sulphuric acid to solutions of an 
oxychromic salt is twofold and results in a depression followed by 
an elevation of the magnetic constant. In the experiments 
recorded the variations of the magnetic constant of solutions of 
an oxychromic salt with time were followed for different values of 
the ratio H'/Cr'”. For high values of this ratio, the change is 
so rapid that only the elevation in the magnetic constant is notice¬ 
able. For low values of the ratio, the initial depression is clearly 
shown by the experimental curves. G. W. R. 

A New Adjustable Thermostat for all Temperatures 
between 0° and 100°. Samuel Judd Lewis and Florence 
Mary Wood (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 696—700).—A 
form of thermostat employing a toluene-mercury thermo-regulator 
of the type due to Barnes and to Gouy is described. The individual 
parts of the apparatus were independently mounted on a framework 
extending the length of the thermostat. The surface of the mercury 
used in the electrical relay employed was covered with glycerol. 
The dimensions of the thermostat were 24" x 16" x 14", and any 
desired temperature was attained from cold in an hour and a half. 
After a further half hour, the temperature did not vary by more 
than O-Or. J. S. G. T. 

Electric Heating and Controlling Apparatus for a small 
Thermostat. S. 0. Rawling (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 
260—^251t).—A n electric heating and controlling apparatus is 
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described by means of which the steady temperature of a small 
thermostat may be speedily fixed at any point between 25° and 
40° without making troublesome readjustments of the apparatus. 
The current is supplied through two resistances, and iJg, in series 
to the heating resistance, and a toluene or calcium chloride regulator 
is so arranged that the second resistance may be cut out or left 
in the circuit as the temperature demands. The resistance 
is of such a size that when the current passes through it and the 
heater alone too much heat is developed, but when the current 
passes through 7?^, i? 2 , and the heater, insufficient heat is supplied 
to keep the temperature at the required point. The thermo¬ 
regulator consists of a long bulb from the neck of which a side 
arm slopes downward and connects with the middle of a U-tube. 
The U-tube itself is divided into two parts by means of a glass 
seal through which a platinum wire is fused. One arm of the 
U-tube is provided with a short length of capillary tubing of about 
1 mm. bore. A side tube is fitted above the top of the capillary 
and a rubber stopper fitted into the widened end of the U-tube 
carries a platinum electrode, which projects about 1*5 cm. into 
the capillary tube. The upper end of the tube leading from the 
main bulb is fitted with a glass tap, K, of fairly wide bore and very 
well fitting. To fill the regulator mercury is poured into the 
U-tube so that its level is about half-way up the capillary tube; 
the toluene is then placed in the bulb; electrical terminals are 
provided by the platinum wire dipping into the capillary and by 
a copper wire dipping into the other arm of the U-tube. These 
electrodes are connected with a small relay which cuts out or 
inserts the resistance circuit. Adjustment is effected 

by bringing the bath to the required temperature with the tap, K, 
open. The tap is then closed and the electrode tip adjusted to 
the surface of the mercury in the capillary. This regulator works 
extremely well, and Avith a bath of 27 litres it is capable of keeping 
the temperature constant to 0*02° at 25°. Calculations are given 
to show how the values of and may be arrived at for any 
particular temperatm*e. J. F. S. 

The Specific Heats of some Sulphides Used in Metallurgy, 
with Special Reference to High Temperatures. K. Bobne- 
MANN and 0. Hengstenberg (Mitt, Metallhutt, Inst, Tech, Hoch- 
schule Breslau^ 1920, 18 pp.).—By means of Oberhoffer’s vacuum 
method improved by substituting a Nemst metal calorimeter for 
the Bunsen ice calorimeter, the specific heats of the quartz used as 
container and of several sulphides were determined. The figures 
for quartz (to 1400°) agree best with those of Magnus (A., 1913, 
ii, 103) but also satisfactorily with those of White (A., 1909, ii, 966) 
and of Wiist. Results at 1(W° intervals given in tabular and graphic 
form can be summarised as follows : galena, 0—600°, 0*0500— 
0-0540; cuprous sulphide, 0—900°, 0-1432—0-1369; iron sulphide, 
0—1200°, 0-1664—0-2216 (heat of fusion calculated as 60 cal. 
per gram); magnetic pyrites, 0—100°, 0-1531; pyrites, 0—100°, 
0-1284; zinc blende, 0—900°, 0-1249—0-1351; Emser blende, 
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0—900®, 0-1187—0-1311; Annam blende, 0—900®, 0-1131—0-1287. 
In zinc blendes containing much iron the relation between tem¬ 
perature and the average specific heats suggests a reciprocal 
solubility of ferrous sulphide and zinc sulphide at high temperatures. 
Between 720® and 760° the iron-^inc blendes showed two transition 
points not thus far known and these were confirmed by thermal 
analysis. Chbmioal Absteacts. 

The Energy of Gaseous Molecules. J. R. Partington 
(Trans, Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 734—741).—The experimental 
values of the molecular heats at constant volume of various 
monatomic, diatomic, and polyatomic gases are critically reviewed 
in the light of the equipartition of energy theory. It is suggested 
that exchange of energy in molecular collisions may occur in quanta, 
the energy being likewise distributed among the various degrees 
of freedom. The author discusses the translational energy of 
gaseous molecules, when the frequency in the energy quantum 
relation s=hv is identified with the mean value of the collision 
frequency. It is suggested that although the translational energy 
IS almost exactly equal to the equipartition value, at the ordinary 
temperature, the rotational energy may depend on the former 
through a whole-multiple relation existing between the respective 
frequencies. Vibrational frequencies are, as in the case of solid 
bo(fies, assumed to be independent of temperature. The values, 
deduced from experimental data, of the internal molecular heat 
of hydrogen at various temperatures, are compared with theoretical 
values calculated by means of the formulae given respectively by 
Einstein, Nemst and Lindemann, Nemst, ^d an empirical 
formula of the author, in the form pv'=6541/>v/7’, where v' is the 
rotational frequency, equal to 1000 r, where v is the translational 
frequency. The energy of the hydrogen and nitrogen molecules 
is considered from the point of view of Bohr's theory of atomic 
structure, as developed by Kruger (Ann, Physik, 1916, 50, 346; 
51, 450). The theory indicates the molecular heat of nitrogen 
to be higher than that of hydrogen and less affected by temperature. 

J. S. G. T. 

Melting Interval of certain Undercooled Liquids. The 
Use of Liquid Air as a Refrigerant. John Bright Ferguson 
(J. Physical Ghem,, 1922, 26, 549—^552).—It has been previously 
noted by McIntosh and Edson (A., 1916, ii, 230) that solids formed 
by the sudden chilling of aqueous solutions of salts and acids do 
not show a melting interval extending from the eutectic point to 
the temperature at which such a liquid solution would be in equi¬ 
librium with a trace of pure ice, but rather melted exactly at this 
temperature. These authors prepared constant temperature baths 
by using such chilled materials. The present author has prepared 
and investigated a number of such chilled materials (glasses) 
from solutions of sodium chloride and hydrochloric acid. It is 
shown that the constant temperatures obtained on melting the 
glasses are dependent on the particular experimental conditions. 
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In the case of salt solution glasses, these temperatures approach 
the liquidus temperature, but are always below it. The analysis 
of the residual slushes left on partial melting indicate that the 
salt solution glasses may persist for some time at temperatures 
above the liquidus temperature. Since there does not appear 
to be an exact relation between the melting temperatures and 
the liquidus temperatures, the use of such glasses for constant 
temperature batliB cannot be regarded as of general application. 
One explanation of the constant temperature obtained with these 
glasses is that this temperature is the point at which the heat 
absorbed by the melting glass exactly equals the heat of partial 
crystallisation of the excess component together with the heat 
lost through the walls of the container. The heat given out when 
unit weight of the excess component crystallises is probably very 
great when compared with the heat absorbed when unit weight 
of the glass melts. If the glass melts slowly, a constant temperature 
would result which would be near the liquidus temperature, but, 
on the other hand, if the glass melts quickly the constant tem¬ 
perature would be considerably below the liquidus temperature. 
When liquid air is used to “ freeze ” a solution, it is shown that 
the true melting curve may be obscured by the presence of the 
glass in the melting mass. J. F. S. 

Vapour Pressures and Heats of Vaporisation of Non- 
associated Liq[uids. P. Spencer Mortimer (J. Amer, Chem, 
Soc,, 1922, 44, 1429—1435). —theoretical paper in which 
empirical methods for evaluating the constants in the vapour 
pressure and sublimation pressure equations: log Pv—C^—S^jT 
and log Ps=C 3 --SsIT are given and their significance is discussed. 
It is shown that the slope of the logPv5 . l/T curves is, for 
normal liquids, given by the expression Sv——QS-]-4:-81lTb 
+0-0005r/. It is demonstrated from existing experimental data 
that the molecular heat of vaporisation is equal to 4-23 aS^v rather 
than 4-58^v, the value generally adopted. It is shown that the 
values of the molecular latent heats of vaporisation calculated 
from the equation Lf,—4:'2SS^ are generally in better agreement 
with the experimental results than those calculated from the 
equations put forward by Trouton, Bingham, or Nemst. This 
advantage is especially noticeable when the equations are applied 
to substances boiling at high temperatures. Thus in the case of 
cadmium ^=1057°, Pobs.=23480, Pcaic.=4-58ASf=26300, Zcaic.=4-23/S’ 
=23920; (Trouton) 22720; (Bingham) 30200; (Nemst) 22550. 
The thermodynamical equations connecting heats of vaporisation, 
heats of sublimation and heats of fusion and the relationships 
with vapour pressure and sublimation pressure are briefly reviewed 
and empirical methods for calculating each from the freezing and 
boiling points are put forward for normal liquids. J. F. S. 

The Heat of Formation of Aluminium Nitride. Fr. Fighter 
and Ernst Jenny (Helv, Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 448—454).—The 
aluminium nitride used for the experiments was prepared from 
aluminium bronze and contained about 91% of AIN and 0*5% 
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of silicon, the remainder being alumina. The heat of combustion 
was measured in a bomb calorimeter, the nitride being mixed 
with a proportion of benzoic acid to facUitate combustion. The 
heat of combustion found for the reaction 2AlN+30=Al203+N2 
was 258-2 (254-8) Cal. Substracting this from the heat of com¬ 
bustion of aluminium, 2Al+3O==Al2O8+380-2 Cal., the value for 
the heat of formation of aluminium nitride is A1+N=A1N+ 
61-0 (62-7) Cal. The figure in brackets is the corrected value, 
assuming that all the silicon present in the nitride was in the 
elementary form. The value found is considerably higher than 
that obtained by previous workers, 55—56 Cal. E. H. R. 

The Graphitic Conception of Aromatic Carbon. A. L. 

VON Stbigee (Ber., 1922, 55, [5], 1968—1979).—It has been shown 
previously that the heats of combustion of aromatic hydrocarbons 
can be calculated on the assumption that all aromatic C-C and 
G-H linkings are equivalent but differ from the corresponding 
aliphatic linkings. The value for the aromatic C-C linking which 
is thus deduced agrees very closely with that of the graphite main 
linking and thus important evidence of the graphitic conception 
of aromatic carbon, as postulated by Debye and Scherrer, is 
adduced. Attempts to apply similar method to the calculation 
of molecular refractions have also been described (A., 1921, ii, 473), 
and it has been found that the results, based on linking constants, 
harmonise better with the observed values than do those calculated 
by Briihrs summation method. These results have been criticised 
adversely by von Auwers (this vol., ii, 98), who has pointed out 
that an incorrect value has been adopted for the molecular refraction 
of naphthalene; this is admitted, but it is pointed out that, 
although the deviation from strict additivity is thereby rendered 
more pronounced, the superiority of the newer method of cal¬ 
culation still remains. 

The molecular refractions of the alkylbenzenes have been 
examined. With a compound such as ethylbenzene, the summation 
for the phenyl group is effected with aromatic, that of the ethyl 
radicle with aliphatic, constants; the character of the O-C linking 
joining the two halves of the molecule remains undecided, but is 
assumed provisionally to be of an aliphatic nature. The agree¬ 
ment between the calculated and observed values for the lower 
benzene homologues is very satisfactory; with the methyl com¬ 
pounds, depressions are observed which become more marked as 
the methyl groups are in closer proximity to one another and thus 
attain their maximum in compounds such as 1:2:3:4-tetra- 
methylbenzene. 

The communication concludes with a reply to the criticisms 
of Wibaut (this vol., ii, 239) and von Weinberg (A., 1921, ii, 668, 
669). H. W. 

The Heat of Combustion of Benzoic Acid, Cane-sugar, 
and Naphthalene. W. Swientoslawski and [Mllb] H. Stab- 
CZEWSKA (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 33, 654—667 ).—A survey of 
previous work on the subject reveals discrepancies between the 
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results obtained by various workers (cf. Wrede, A., 1910, ii, 1038; 
Roth, A., 1910, ii, 584; Swientoslawski, A., .1915, ii, 315, and 1921 
ii, 679; Dickinson, Bull, Bur. Stand.y 1915, 11, 190; Richards, 
A., 1920, ii, 589; Jessy, this vol., ii, 1041; Henning, A., 1921, 
ii, 379; Verkade, this voL, ii, 474). Further measurements made 
by the authors are here compared with those of Dicldnson and 
Verkade, and the opinions expressed by the latter (Joe. oil.) as to 
the advisability of choosing benzoic acid as the standard substance 
are now supported by fresh experimental evidence. Reference 
is made to the consideration of this subject by the International 
Conference of Pure and Applied Chemistry, Lyons, 1922. 

H. J. E. 

Heat Developed on Mixing Sulphuric Acid, Nitric Acid, 
and Water. J. W. McDavid (J. Soc. Chem. Ind.y 1922, 41, 246— 
250t).— The heat developed on mixing various proportions of the 
following pairs of substances : 49*2% nitric acid and 96*16% 
sulphuric acid, 20*0% nitric acid and 96*16% sulphuric acid, 
96*8% nitric acid and 60*0% sulphuric acid, 96*8% nitric acid 
and 99*5% sulphuric acid, and a mixed acid containing 49*8% 
sulphuric acid, 48*4% nitric acid, and 1*8% water with water, 
has been determined calorimetrically. From the results obtained 
together with Thomsen’s values for the heat of dilution of sulphuric 
aiid nitric acids respectively (“ Thermochemistry,” Thomsen, 
Burke, p. 76), triangular diagrams have been constructed whereby 
the heat developed on making any mixture of the three substances 
may be obtained. J. F. S. 

Compressibility of Exhausted Flasks in the Determinations 
of the Densities of Gases. E. Moles and R. Mibavalles 
(Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 104—116).—The contraction of flasks 
used in the determinations of gas densities due to atmospheric 
pressure may be expressed by the empirical formula a;=l7*5 .V jWx 
10“®, where x is the contraction per litre of volume, V the volume 
of the flask, and W its weight. Measurements made on six flasks 
by three methods showed good agreement of observed values 
with values calculated from the formula. G. W. R. 

The Compressibility at 0^ and less than 1 Atmosphere 
and the Divergence from Avogadro’s Law of Several Gases. 

Ph. a. Guye and T. Batuecas (Hdv. Chim. Acta^ 1922, 5, 532— 
543).—To determine accurately the molecular weight of a gas by 
physico-chemical methods, it is necessary to know accurately 
the weight of a normal litre, L«, of the gas and its divergence from 
Avogadjo’s law, 1+X. A method is described for measuring with 
great precision the compressibility of a gas at 0°, from which 1+X 
can be calculated. The apparatus consisted of three cylindrical 
glass bulbs of approximately equal volume, accurately calibrated, 
in a vertical column, connected together by capillary tubing and 
at the top communicating with a Wometer. The volume of the 
gas was measured in this apparatus at approximately 1, J, and J 
atmosphere. Experiments were made with oxygen, hydrogen, 
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and carbon dioxide. The divergence from Avogadro’s law was 
calculated from the formula l+A.=(^)o/(^)i (cf. Guye, A., 1919, 
ii, 318). 

The oxygen used was prepared by three different methods, 
from potassium permanganate, from a mixture of sodium and 
potassium chlorates, and electrolytically. The mean value 
obtained for 1+X was 1-00085±0-00002, and the coefficient of 
compressibility per cm. is 11*3x10”®. Taking i>Q=l*42891, the 
value of the gas constant R is 22*414. Hydrogen was prepared 
by the action of concentrated potassium hydroxide on aluminium 
and also electrolytically. The mean value found for 1±X was 
0*99935±0*00002, which, taking iyo=0*089858, gives for the 
atomic weight of hydrogen 1 *0077. The coefficient of compressibility 
is —8*6x10”®. Carbon dioxide was prepared by beating pure 
sodium hydrogen carbonate and by the combustion of sucrose. 
The mean value of 1 ±X was 1*00706±0*00004; taking 2/0=1*97685, 
this gives as the atomic weight of carbon 11*998, somewhat less 
than the value accepted by the International Committee, 12*05, 
but in good agreement with the probable correct value 12*00. 
The coefficient of compressibility is 92*2x10”®. E. H. R. 

The Compressibility at 0° and less than 1 Atmosphere 
and the Divergence from Avogadro’s Law of Several Gases. 
II. Ethylene. T. Batxjecas {Helv, Ghim, Acta, 1922, 5, 544— 
546; cf. preceding abstract).—Ethylene was prepared by the 
action of sulphuric acid on ethyl alcohol and by the catalytic 
action of heated alumina on ethyl alcohol vapour. The mean 
value found for l±/\. was 1*00780±0*00004; taking 2 q= 1*26^1, 
the molecular weight is found to be 28*032, and the atomic weight 
of carbon 12*000. The coefficient of compressibility is 102 X10”®. 

E. H. R. 

Measurement of Surface Tension. Robert B. Elder 
(J. Physical Chern,, 1922, 26, 558—562).—A theoretical paper in 
which the author discusses the measurement of surface tension 
in connexion with the work of Ferguson (A., 1914, ii, 768) and 
of Bhatnagar’ (A., 1921, ii, 169). It is shown that although the 
numerical values of the latter author are very close to those of 
Ferguson, the method used involves a number of errors which are 
partly compensating. The method and errors are discussed. 

J. F. S. 

Method for the Determination of the Surface of Adsorbing 
Powders. Fritz Paneth and Walter Vorwerk {Z. physikal. 
Chem., 1922, 101, 445 —479).—The authors have put forward 
a rapid and trustworthy method for determining the surface of 
an adsorbing powder. The method is based on the following 
considerations. When a sparingly soluble powder is shaken with 
its saturated solution there will be an exchange of molecules between 
the surface of the powder and the solution; if it were possible to 
identify the molecules of the substance in solution, or at least a 
portion of them, then the partition of these between the solution 
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and surface could be determined, and at equilibrium the ratio of 
the identified molecules on the surface to the identified molecules 
in solution will bo equal to the ratio of the total molecules on the 
surface to the total molecules in solution. This process can be 
actually carried out for substances which have isotopes; thus in 
the Case of lead sulphate, thorium-5 can be used and will con¬ 
stitute the identified molecules. The process can be followed by 
an electroscope and represented by the equation Isotope(ads)/ 
l8otope(sol)=Element(surf)/Element(sol). The ratio of the isotope 
adsorbed to the isotope in solution can be determined from the 
change in the p-ray activity of the solution, and the amount of 
lead in solution can be determined by analysis, hence, Element(surf), 
that is, the weight of the surface layer, can be calculated. Using 
this method, the weight of the surface layer of one gram of various 
specimens of lead sulphate and lead chromate has been determined. 
The values obtained in grams of lead per gram of material are : lead 
sulphate 6*4 xlO"^ and lead chromate 69-2x10"^. These values 
have been controlled by microscopic examination and found to 
be somewhat larger than the microscopic values, but of the same 
dimensions. J. F. S. 

Thickness of the Adsorbed Layer in the Adsorption of 
Dyes by Crystals. Fritz Paneth and Walter Vorwerk 
(Z, *phy8ikal, Chem., 1922, 101, 480—488).—The adsorption of 
ponceau-2K by lead sulphate has been determined and from the 
amount adsorbed and the dimensions of the surface of the lead 
sulphate (cf, preceding abstract), it is shown that the adsorbed 
layer is one molecule thick. J. F. S. 

The Sorption of Carbonyl Chloride by Beechwood Charcoal. 

Hugh Mills Bunbury (T., 1922, 121, 1525—1528). 

The Relation between Adsorption and Electrolytic Dis¬ 
sociation. M. A. Rakusin (Biochem. Z., 1922, 130, 282— 
285).—When a porous pot is immersed in solutions of sucrose 
or sodium chloride, the concentration of the solution increases 
owing to negative adsorption. This is correlated with the general 
adsorption of colloids and non-adsorption of electrolytes. H. K. 

Chemical Adsorption. G. Stadnikoff (Kolloid Z., 1922, 
31, 19—32).—The author differentiates four types of adsorption: 
(1) solution adsorption, which is represented by Henry’s law, 
C 2 =kc^; (2) chemical adsorption, represented by the equation 

C 2 =<rCi/(l+<TiCi); (3) combined adsorption, represented by the 
equation C 2 =ici+o'Ci/(l+o*iCx), and (4) exchange adsorption, repre¬ 
sented by (mcg . c\v)l{mc\ . c-^v)=:Tc\ or The author 

is of the opinion that chemical adsorption can only be definitely 
proved in the case of an adsorbent of definite composition possessing 
either marked acid or basic properties, adsorbing either base or acid 
from solution. With the object of ascertaining whether or no a 
chemical explanation for adsorption is possible, the adsorption of 
sulphuric, hydrochloric, nitric, and acetic acids and mixtures of two 
of these acids and also of iodine by aniline-black, prepared both 
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by the use of potassium dichromate and of potassium persulphate, 
has been investigated. In the case of sulphuric acid, the maximum 
adsorption is two molecules of sulphuric acid to one of aniline- 
black, and the adsorption is entirely reversible. The limiting value 
of the adsorption of hydrochloric acid is three molecules of hydro¬ 
chloric acid to one molecule of aniline-black and in this case the 
formula for chemical adsorption is fully followed. The limiting 
adsorption of acetic acid is two molecules of the acid to one of the 
adsorbent, whilst in the case of the adsorption of iodine, twelve 
iodine atoms are adsorbed to each molecule of aniline-black, that is 
two iodine atoms to each quinonoid nitrogen atom of the tri-quinonoid 
aniline-black. The experimental results of other authors have been 
recalculated from the point of view of chemical adsorption (cf. 
Willstatter and Dorogi, A., 1909, i, 535, 975). J. F. S. 

Dissociation of Hydrogen in a Tungsten Furnace and 
Low Voltage Arcs in Monatomic Gases. 0. S. Dufpenback 
(Science, 1922, 55 , 210 — 211 ).—furnace consisting of a cylinder 
of thin sheet tungsten, and an axial tungsten filament, both heated 
electrically, was used to determine the voltages at which the arc 
was struck and broken. The results were in agreement 'with those 
required by Bohr’s theory for the ionising (13*52 volts) and radiating 
(10*14 volts) potentials of the hydrogen atom, and the potential 
(16*4 volts) which, according to Bohr’s theory, is approximately 
that necessary to accelerate an electron so that it will dissociate 
the molecule and ionise one of the atoms on impact. Calculated 
values for the percentage of monatomic hydrogen in equilibrium 
with diatomic hydrogen at temperatures from 1000° K. to 3000° K, 
appeared to be confirmed by the experimental results. A. A. E. 

Formation and Dissociation of some Polyhalogen Com¬ 
pounds of Hydrogen in Aqueous Solution. Pbiyadaranjan 
RIy and Pulin Vihara Sarkar (T., 1922, 121 , 1449—1455). 

Dissociation of Glucinum Sulphate. (Mlle) G. Marchal 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 175 , 270—^272).—Glucinum sulphate decomposes 
under the influence of heat according to the equations G 1 S 04 =G 10 + 
SO 3 , and 2 SO 3 2 SO 2 +O 2 , and the total equilibrium pressure 
corresponding with temperatures from 590—830° was measured by 
means of a mercury manometer, the anhydrous sulphate being heated 
in an electric furnace in a previously exhausted porcelain tube, and 
the temperature measured 'with a le Chatelier platinum-rhodium 
couple. Utilising the known equation for the equilibrium of 
dissociation of sulphur trioxide, the partial pressures of sulphur 
trioxide, sulphur dioxide, and oxygen were calculated from the 
data obtained. The complete results are recorded in tabular form 
and include the- foUo'wing values for the partial pressures of sulphur 
trioxide, sulphur dioxide, and oxygen, respectively: at 700°, 3*30, 
6*34, and 3*17 cm.; at 750°, 9*12, 18*24, and 9*12 cm., and at 785°, 
17*23, 35*58, and 17*79 cm. Utilising the pressures at the above 
temperatures, the equilibrium equation was found to be logpso,— 
—14907/T—14*1 log T+57*97, and the results obtained for other 
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temperatures from this equation agreed well with the pressures 
actually observed. The heat of dissociation of glucinum sulphate 
was calculated to be —53*5 cal. by comparison with that of copper 
sulphate and its decomposition pressures as determined by Pliidde 
mann (Dies., Berlin, 1907). G. F. M. 

Thermostat Arrangement for the Determination of the 
Effect of Temperature on Diffusion. L. W. Oholm (Hyllnings- 
skrift tilldgnad Ossian Aschan, 1920, 9—17).—Experiments were 
carried out with potassium chloride and sugar solution (0*26i^, 
and N) in a rectangular copper vessel with glass sides, in 
which the circulation was maintained by a propeller driven by 
an electric motor supported so as to prevent any shaking of the 
thermostat; the temperature was constant to ±0*15°. In the 
equation a=.4±jB log A;, where a is the temperature coefficient, 
A and B are constants, and h is the diffusion coefficient, a for 
potassium chloride between 13*5° and 29*5° was found to have an 
average value of 0*025, and for sugar between 13*7° and 28*7° the 
average value was 0*033. Chkmioal Abstracts. 

The Determination of Molecular Weight by means of 
Osmotic Pressure. Poix {Bull, Soc. chim.y 1922, [iv], 33, 653— 
654).—The author has measured osmotic pressures without using 
semi-permeable membranes in order to eiiminate errors due to 
imperfections in the membrane. A solution is placed together 
with pure solvent in a closed system at constant temperature. If 
the weight of the solution remains constant, the distance between 
the free surfaces of the two liquids will be equal to the height of 
the corresponding osmotic column, since, for a perfect osmometer 
in a closed space, when equilibrium is reached the vapour should 
be in equilibrium both with the surface of the solution at the top 
of the column and with the pure solvent at its base. It is claimed 
that the method is successful, although it is difficult to maintain 
constant temperatures over the long j)eriod of time required to 
effect the measurement. H. J. E. 

Solubility of Gases in Liq[uids. B. S. Neuhausbn (J. 
Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 553—557).—The author has plotted the 
solubility data for ammonia, hydrogen chloride, sulphur dioxide, 
and carbon dioxide in methyl alcohol and ethyl alcohol and from 
the results shows that the formula V~K{P(TlP^y^ is applicable to 
the solubility of those gases in the solvents named, as was previously 
(this vol., ii, 264) shown for aqueous solutions. The values of the 
constants K and 1 jn are given for all three solvents. J. F. S. 

Melting Point, Latent Heat of Fusion, and Solubility. 

F. Spencer Mortimer {J, Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 1416— 
1429).—^A theoretical paper in which a method of calculating the 
solubility of substances forming non-ideal solutions is described. 
It is shown that for those systems which do not form molecular 
complexes or solid solutions the ratio of the experimental to the 
ideal slope of the log Nvs, 1 JT curves is a factor which may be 
determined by a graphical method. Three methods are described 
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whereby the ideal slope of the log Nvs . 1 jT curves for any solute 
may be found. It is pointed out that the solubility or melting- 
point method of determining the latent heat of fusion of org^o 
compounds gives very accurate results when interpreted in the 
light of the principles laid down in the paper. Some generalisations 
in connexion with the nature of binary systems obtained with 
various types of mixtures are put forward. The uses of these 
principles in determining the choice of a solvent for crystallisations 
and molecular-weight determinations are suggested. J. P. S. 

Reactions in Fused Salt Media. II. Solvolysis. J. F. G. 

Hicks and Wallace A. Craig (J. Physical Chem,, 1922, 26, 563—576; 
cf. this voL, ii, 147).—The authors have investigated the reactions 
which occur when lead chromate, lead oxide, silver chromate, and 
barium chromate, respectively, are dissolved in molten sodium 
chloride and in an equimolecular mixture of sodium and potassium 
nitrates at various temperatures up to about 850°. For com¬ 
parative purposes the hydrolysis of lead chromate in water has 
been investigated both at ordinary pressure and under increased 
pressure. It is shown that the solvolysis of lead, silver, and barium 
chromates by a fused equimolecular mixture of sodium and potass¬ 
ium nitrates represents states of equilibrium analogous to hydrolysis. 
Of these reactions, the solvolysis of lead chromate is the most com¬ 
plete and that of silver chromate the least complete. The regularity 
with which the constants of solvolysis vary between consecutive 
observations follows the same order, and the marked irregularity 
in the case of silver chromate suggests the possibility of another 
factor entering into the reaction. The solvolysis of lead chromate 
by fused sodium chloride also represents a true state of equilibrium, 
whilst in the case of silver chromate the reaction goes to completion. 
In the solvolytic reactions studied, equilibrium is reached in about 
one himdred minutes, and the constants of solvolysis may be 
calculated with a fair degree of accuracy. The solvolysis of lead 
oxide by fused sodium chloride proceeds to completion at 850— 
870°, and that of silver chromate is also complete at the same 
temperature, but here the reaction occurs much more rapidly. 
The present work indicates that lead chromate and litharge combine 
by simple molecular addition after part of the former has under¬ 
gone solvolysis in the nitrate flux. In other words, the red basic 
lead chromates are higher order compounds. The relatively small 
degree of solvolysis of lead chromate and the practically complete 
solvolysis of lead oxide by the same reagent under the same con¬ 
ditions explains the failure to obtain red basic lead chromates when 
a fusion containing lead chromate, lead oxide, and sodium chloride 
is rapidly cooled, and also the appearance of the red basic lead 
chromates when a similar fusion is slowly cooled. The results 
confirm the assumption of the dissociation PboCrOs Pb 0 +PbCr 04 . 
This assumption was previously (toe. cit) offered as an explanation 
of the failure to obtain red basic lead chromates when a fusion 
containing lead oxide, lead chromate, and sodium chloride was 
poured into water and agrees well with the evidence offered by 
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the thermal equilibrium diagram plotted for the system lead 
chromate-lead oxide. J. F. S. 

Theory of Recrystallisation. H. Altbrtiium (Z. Elektro- 
chem., 1922, 28, 347—356).—The present views of recrystallisation 
are considered and nucleus formation and growth are regarded as 
a consequence of a thermodynamic instability. It is shown that 
the energy changes which accompany the cold working of a metallic 
crystal may be divided into reversible and irreversible changes, 
and the different degrees of working as a continuous series of 
different modifications. On the basis of Boltzmann’s theory of 
probability, a formula is developed which expresses the number 
of nuclei of a recrystallised metal as a function of the temperature 
and the degree of working, which is in excellent agreement with 
the experimental results of Czochralski (A., 1917, ii, 302). From 
the same point of view, a continuous series of modifications, which 
differ in the degree of dispersity, is assumed and a similar formula 
is derived for the number of nuclei in recrystaUisation by absorp¬ 
tion of other crystals. The proportionality factors are attributed, 
in part, to causes which are not thermod 3 mLamic, and the possible 
changes of these during the process of recrystallisation are 
discussed. J. F. S. 

Loosening of Crystal Lattices. G. von Hbvesy (Z. physikal. 
C%em.y 1922, 101, 337—352).—The transport of material, that is, 
diffusion and electrolytic transport, in crystals is rendered possible 
by the gradual loosening of the crystal lattice by an increase of 
temperature. As a measure of the loosening tendency of a crystal, 
the dimensions of the change in electrical conductivity between solid 
and liquid at the melting point serve as the most suitable standard. 
This value is extraordinarily divergent for different substances, 
varying relatively from 1 for silver iodide to 20,000 for sodium 
nitrate. A close relationship exists between the loosening tendency 
and the electro-affinity of the ions which form the crystal. The 
greater the work necessary to convert the ions of a crystal into the 
neutral condition, the smaller is the tendency of the lattice to 
loosen. From this it follows that the loosening of the lattice is 
brought about by a disturbance of the normal condition of indiv¬ 
idual ions constituting the crystal. The increase in electrical 
conductivity which solid electrolytes undergo when illuminated is 
regarded as due to a loosening of the lattice which increases the 
mobility of the ions already present in the electrolyte, and the 
transport of electricity by electrons is regarded as a limiting case 
of this phenomenon. The relationship between the loosening and 
the overstepping of the Dulong and Petit value of the atomic heat 
at higher temperatures is discussed and the overstepping regarded 
as a preliminary condition of the melting process. J. F. S. 

R5ntgenograpliic Determination of Crystal Arrangement. 
M. PolAnyi {Naturwiss,, 1922, 10, 411—416).—Rontgenographic 
methods must be employed to determine whether a crystal lattice 
is changed by elongation of a single crystal. By means of a fila- 
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ment it was found that for a zinc crystal (1) the lattice 

changes its orientation with respect to the longitudinal axis when 
elongated; (2) in the section drawn out to a flat band (cf. Schie- 
bold, Z, Phyaik, 1922, 9, 180; Carpenter and Elam, this vol., 
ii, 69; Gomperz, Z. Physik, 1922, 8 , 184) the angle that the hexa¬ 
gonal axis of the crystal lattice makes with the longitudinal axis 
changes from 10° to 18°, and (3) the cylindrical filaments resulting 
from further elongation of the flat bands have the same orientation 
of their lattices as the flat bands. It is maintained that this same 
kind of shift in the orientation of the lattice occurs in a zinc wire 
as in the individual crystal. Chemical Abstracts. 

Graphical Determination of Hexagonal and Tetragonal 
Cryst^ Structures from X-Ray Data. Albert W. Hull and 
Wheeler P. Davey (Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 549—570).—A 
graphical method of interpreting X-ray patterns of powders is 
described, for each type of lattice the logarithms of the theoretical 
spacing^ of the different planes being plotted as functions of the 
axial ratio. A number of graphs are reproduced for comparison 
with observed spacings. Three specific arrangements have been 
given for each system, namely, simple prism, centred, and face- 
centred arrangements in the cubic and tetragonal systems, and 
simple prism, close packed, and rhombohedral arrangements in the 
hexagonal system. Since (1) all possible arrangements of atoms in 
the cubic, tetragonal, or hexagonal systems may be obtained by 
the combination of one or more identical simple space lattices of 
cubes, right tetragonal prisms, and right 60° triangular prisms, 
respectively, and (2) the intermeshing of two or more identical 
lattices weakens or causes to disappear some of the lines due to a 
single lattice, but can add no new lines, it follows that the above, 
and all other possible arrangements, are obtained from the simple 
tetragonal and triangular prism lattices, respectively, by simply 
omitting part of the lines. The cubic forms may be found on 
either the tetragonal or hexagonal plots, whilst for the orthorhombic, 
monoclinic, and triclinic systems the relative crystal spacings must 
be expressed as a function of two, three, and five variables, re¬ 
spectively; a simple approximate method is, however, indicated. 

Zinc is shown to be a hexagonal close-packed assemblage of 
prolate spheroids, with axial ratio 1*860 and the side of the unit 
triangle 2*760 A. Cadmium has a similar structure, the corre¬ 
sponding measurements being 1*89 and 2*980. Indium has a 
structure very similar to that of aluminium (cubic close-packed), 
namely, a tetragonal close-packed arrangement of prolate spheroids, 
with axial ratio 1*06 and a unit square of side 4*58 A. A. A. E. 

X-Ray Crystal Anal 3 rsis of Metals. Albert W. Hull 
(Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 571—588; cf. ibid,, 1917, 10, 661; Proc. 
Amer. Inst. Elec. Eng., 1919, 38, 1171; A., 1919, ii, 470; 1920, 
ii, 546; 1921, ii, 38, and preceding abstract).—The crystal struc¬ 
ture of thirteen common metals has been determined. The lattices 
of chromium, molybdenum, and tantalum are body-centred cubes 
with sides 2*895, 3*143, and 3*272 A., respectively; cobalt (a form). 
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nickel, rhodium, palladium, iridium, and platinum have face- 
centred cubic lattices with sides of cubes 3*554, 3*540, 3*820, 3*950, 
3*805, and 3*930 A,, respectively; cobalt (p form), zinc, cadmium, 
and ruthenium have hexagonal lattices of the close-packed type 
with axial ratios 1*63, 1*86, 1*89, and 1*59, respectively, and with 
triangular sides 2*514, 2*670, 2*960, and 2*686 A., respectively; 
indium has a face-centred tetragonal lattice with axial ratio 1*06 
and side of elementary prism 4*58 A. The structures of cadmium, 
zinc, and indium are close-packed arrangements of solid prolate 
spheroids, whilst that of ruthenium is a close-packed arrangement 
of oblate spheroids. A. A. E. 

Coagulation of Colloids. Arne Westgren and Josep 
Rbitstotter (J. Physical Chem.y 1922,26, 537—548).—A theoretical 
paper in which the authors summarise Smoluchowsld’s kinetic 
hypothesis of coagulation (A., 1917, ii, 297) and give an account 
of the work which has been published with the object of sub¬ 
stantiating this hypothesis. J. F. S. 

Protecting Colloids. XII. Gelatin as Protecting Colloid. 
II. Colloidal Selenium. A. Gutbier and R. Emslander 
{KolloidZ., 1922, 31, 33—36; cf. A., 1921, ii, 693; this vol., ii, 142, 
283, 485).—The stabilising action of gelatin on colloidal solutions 
of selenium has been investigated. A very stable selenium sol 
may bo prepared by dissolving 2—3 grams of selenium dioxide 
in a litre of 0*1% gelatin solution made up in chloroform water 
and slowly reducing at 18—25® with a solution of hydrazine hydrate 
(I : 1000), taking care that the reduction is stopped before the last 
of the dioxide is reduced. The solution is then dialysed and 
preserved under a layer of chloroform. The solution is red in 
colour, quite clear and very stable at ordinary temperatures, 
but on heating a red, amorphous precipitate separates. Sols 
prepared as above have been preserved without change for eight 
years. The addition of hydrochloric acid or sodium hydroxide 
in small concentrations to the protected colloid causes the system 
to be more stable to freezing than the protected colloid without 
the addition of electrolyte. Sodium chloride causes the solutions 
to change to a lighter colour, but exerts no further action on the 
protected colloid. The colour change is attributed to the form¬ 
ation of a stable complex, salt-glutin-selenium. J. F. S. 

An Inhibition Period in the Sepairation of an Emulsion. 

T. C. Nugent (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 703—707).—The 
author has investigated the de-emulsifying action of sodium hydr¬ 
oxide solution on emulsions of benzene in water, containing 
by volume of benzene and not less than 0*1% of gelatin as stabiliser. 
If sodium hydroxide is added immediately after production of the 
emulsion, de-emulsification commences at once. If the emulsion is 
left undisturbed for some time prior to adding the sodium hydroxide 
solution, de-emulsification is inhibited for a period following such 
addition. The inhibition period depends on the interval between the 
production of the emulsion and the addition of the sodium hydroxide 
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solution. It is suggested that the stability of the emulsion increases 
with its age owing to the gradual formation of protective layers of 
the stabilising agent about the benzene particles. J. S. G. T. 

Precipitation of Metals by Hydrogen Sulphide. G. McP. 
Smith (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1500—1502).—theoretical 
paper in which the author suggests that should it be thought best 
to regard the formation of sulphide precipitates from the ionic 
point of view alone, then the hydrogen sulphide (HS')-ion should 
be regarded as the active participating ion, and not the sulphide 
(S")-ion. In support of this statement, it is shown that a 0*2A^- 
solution of hydrochloric acid containing 0*2A^-hydrogen sulphide 
contains in 5 c.c., 3x10^® non-ionised molecules of hydrogen 
sulphide, 15x10^^ hydrogen sulphide ions, and only one sulphide 
ion. A further extreme case due to Knox (A., 1908, ii, 830) is 
considered; according to this author, mercuric sulphide has a 
solubility product 2*8 X10'^, from which it follows that the maxi¬ 
mum concentration of mercuric and sulphide ions is 1-7 x 10“^^ 
in a saturated solution of mercuric sulphide, that is, one individual 
mercuric or sulphide ion in 1000 litres of solution, which implies 
that to maintain anjrthing like equilibrium these ions must move with 
the ■'’■elocity of light, a condition which is not fulfilled. J. F. S. 

Force of Adhesion in Solutions. III. Partition of Sub¬ 
stances between two Solvents. Nikolai Sohilov, Lidie 
Lbpin, Marie Jantschak, and Michael Dubinin (Z. physikal. 
Ohem,, 1922, 101 , 353—402; cf. this vol., ii, 350).—^A very 
large number of partition coefficients have been determined at 
temperatures ranging from 10® to 40®. These include : formic 
acid, acetic, propionic, succinic, benzoic, oxalic, tartaric, and 
nitric acids between ethyl ether and water; acetic, propionic, 
^^obutyric, benzoic, mandelic, salicylic, trichloroacetic, and trichloro- 
butyric acids between benzene and water; iodine, pyridine, benzoic, 
and picric acids between toluene and water; benzoic and acetic 
acids between xylene and water; iodine, acetic, propionic, iso- 
butjnric, benzoic, and salicylic acids between chloroform and 
water; mandelic and benzoic acids between anisole and water; 
benzoic acid between phenetole and water; succinic acid between 
amyl ether and water; benzoic acid between light petroleum and 
water, and trichloroacetic and trichlorobutyric acids between amylene 
and water. It is shown that because of the mutual influence on 
solubility the use of the Henry-Dalton law, in connexion with the 
partition of substances between two liquid phases, is extremely 
Hmited, and the law therefore represents an ideal limiting condition 
which rarely occurs. The difference between dilute and concen¬ 
trated solutions is not fundamental, but only quantitative. The 
partition coefficient is generally dependent on the total concentration 
of the solute, and the constancy of this quantity caimot alone be 
taken as a proof of the Henry-Dalton law, because mutual com¬ 
pensating volume changes in the liquids can occur, as has been 
actually shown in the present experiments. The limiting value of 
the partition coefficient at large concentrations of the solute is 
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not, in general, determined by the ratio of the individual solu¬ 
bilities in the two solvents, but by the ratio of the concentrations 
of the two phases at the triple point, solid-liquid-liquid. The 
partition data are readily presented ^aphically if the relative 
concentrations of the solute in the individual phases are plotted 
as a function of the total concentration. In this way, for each 
partition two coupled isotherms are obtained which in many cases 
have characteristic forms and serve to differentiate the various 
types. The partition coefficient can be expressed by the general 
approximation formula in which 

and p 2 defined by the change of concentration of the individual 
phases brought about by definite changes in the total concentration 
of the solute. The index n therefore becomes any suitable figure, 
and only in a few special cases has it a stoicheiometric sigmficance. 
In many of the cases examined now and previously the mean 
values of Pa* and n for the region of larger concentrations are 
approximately constant and may be followed up to the triple 
point. The partition of substances which are infinitely soluble 
in both phases is determined by the dissolving power of both 
solvents with respect to the solute. The coupled isotherms are 
convergent and meet at the critical mixture point of the two 
phases. This phenomenon can be investigated by partition and 
mixing experiments and furnishes information about the depend¬ 
ence of the dissolving power of water and organic solvents on 
constitution. Experiments on the kinetics of partition show 
definitely that with respect to the equilibrium concentrations 
partition is a time reaction of the first order. The slow diffusion 
process of the solute through the interface and through the con¬ 
centrated layers which adhere to the interface is determinative of 
the velocity as in the case of heterogeneous systems of solid and 
liquid. The velocity constants obtained are to a degree propor¬ 
tional to the number of rotations per minutes of the reaction 
vessels and independent of the absolute amount of substance 
diffusing. J, F. S. 

System NaaO-COa-NaCl-HaO, considered as two Four 
Component Systems. F. A. Fbeeth (Phil. Trans. 1922, [A], 
223, 35—87).—The solubility relations in the systems NagCOo- 
NaCl-HnO; NagCOg-NaOH-HaO; NagCOs-NaHCOo-HgO; NaOH- 
NaCl-HgO; NaHCOg-NaCl-HaO; NagCOg-NaOH-NaCl-HaO and 
NaaCOo-NaHCOo-NaCl-HgO have been experimentally determined 
at 0°, 10®, 15®, 20®, 25®, 30®, 35®, 45®, and 60®. Numerous tables 
of the results and diagrams representing the relationships are 
included in the paper, from which the composition and quantity 
of the stable phases formed from any mixture of the components 
may be deduced. J. F. S. 

Liesegang's Phenomenon and Precipitate Formation. 

N. G. Chattbbji and N. R. Dhae (Kolloid Z., 1922,31, 15—16).— 
In continuation of work previously published (this vol., ii, 205), 
it is shown that the peptisation of insoluble hydroxides of iron, 
cobalt, uranium, and thorium may also be brought about by 
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gelatin, agar, glue, gum arabic, and starch in the manner previously 
employed with glycerol. In the case of peptisation by glycerol, 
it is shown that this is governed by the concentration of the reacting 
substances. Thus glycerol does not peptise ferric hydroxide in the 
presence of concentrated solutions of ferric chloride. The authors 
describe experiments to show that the formation of Liesegang 
rings is closely connected with the above-named actions, and that 
here also the concentration of the reacting solutions is an important 
factor. J. F. S. 

Velocity of Chemical Change in Solid Substances. C. N. 

Hinshblwood and E. J. Bowen (Z. physikaL Chem., 1922, 101, 
504—506).—A discussion of Sieverts and Theberath’s conclusions 
on the velocity of chemical reactions in solid systems (this vol., 
ii, 360), and a reference to the author’s experimental work on the 
same subject (A., 1920, ii, 743; 1921, ii, 443; T., 1921, 119, 721). 

J. F. S. 

Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and its 
Physico-chemical Basis. II. Reaction of Permanganate 
€ind Formic Acid in Neutral Solution. Josef Holluta and 
Nikolaus Weiseb (Z. physikaL Ohem.y 1922, 101, 489—497; cf. 
this vol., ii, 448).—The reduction of potassium permanganate in 
neutral solution by formic acid has been examined at 17° and 
26*75°. It is shown that the disturbances observed in the reduc¬ 
tions carried out in acid solution disappear in neutral solutions; 
these disturbances are observed down to acid concentrations 
O'QOlNy and are greatest at the start of the action. The reduction 
in acid solutions is represented by the equations 2(Mn04'4‘HC02' + 
H20=Mn04"+C03"+3H‘) and 2Mn04"+HC02'+7H-=2Mn(0H)4 
+CO2. The temperature coefficient of the reaction is 1*88, a per¬ 
fectly nor^ial value which is very close to the value observed for 
the action in dilute acid solutions {loc. cit.), J, F. S. 

Antioxidants and Antioxygenisers. A. Seyewetz and P. 
Sisley (BulL Soc. chim,, 1922, [iv], 33, 672—676).—A review of 
the subject in which reiference is made to the work of Bigelow 
(A., 1898, ii, 506), Titojff (A., 1904, ii, 113), Lumiere and Seyewetz 
(A., 1905, ii, 379), Sisley (Rev, gen. mat. col., 1911, 337), and 
Moureu and Dufraisse. The suggestion is made that the term 
antioxygeniser (antioxygine) applied by the last named is less suit¬ 
able than antioxidant (antioxydant) suggested by Lumiere and 
Seyewetz. H. J. E. 

Catalysis with Special Reference to Newer Theories of 
Chemic^ Action. I. The Radiation Theory of Chemical 
Action. (1) Radiation and Chemistry. Jean Perrin. (2) The 
Radiation Hypothesis of Chemical Reactivity and some of 
its Applications. W. C. McC. Lewis. (3) A Theory of 
Chemical Reaction and Reactivity. E. C. C. Baly. (4) Is a 
True Unimolecular Action Possible ? T. Martin Lowry (Trans. 
Faraday Soc.y 1922, 17, 646—572, 573—587, 688—595, 596—597),— 
(1) A review of the author’s radio-chemical theory of reactions 
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(“ Les Atomes/’ 1913; A., 1919, ii, 177), which is in accord with 
the laws of Arrhenius and of Planck. Experimental verification 
of the theory is derived from a consideration of the phenomena 
of photochemistry, luminescence, and organic fluorescence. The 
theory is extended to the phenomena of radioactivity. 

(2) A review of the author’s application of the quantum radiation 
hypothesis to the investigation of the mode whereby energy 
necessary to produce chemical change in catalytic or non-catalytic 
processes is communicated to the reactant unit (cf. T., 1914, 105, 
2330; 1915, 107, 233; 1916, 109, 796; 1918, 113, 471; 1920, 
117, 1120). 

(3) Chemical reaction between atoms is conceived as consisting 
in the joint loss of an equal amount of energy by the reacting 
atoms, whereby a stable molecule is produced. The atoms in 
combination retain their individuality as absorbers or radiators 
of energy. The least possible amount of energy that the molecule 
can lose is a multiple of the least common integral'multiple of the 
frequency quanta of its component atoms. The theory is con¬ 
firmed by the phenomena observed in the photochemical com¬ 
bination of hydrogen and chlorine, and the possibility of the 
existence of two samples of a gas, for example, ammonia in apparent 
thermal equilibrium but in different molecular phases. 

(4) The author contends that none of the actions to which the 

radiation hypothesis has been applied involves only a single molecule. 
The application of the h3q)othesis to cases of radioactive dis¬ 
integration and bombardment by a-particles, where single molecules 
are involved, is unnecessary. The foundation of the radiation 
hypothesis is consequently doubtful. J. S. G. T. 

Catalysis with Special Reference to Newer Theories of 
Chemical Action. II. Heterogeneous Reactions. (1) 
Chemical Reactions on Surfaces. (2) The Mechanism of 
the Catalytic Action of Platinum in the Reactions 2C0+02= 
2 CO 2 , and 2H2+02=2H20. Irving Langmuir (Trans. 
Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 607—620, 621—654).—(1) The author 
reviews his theory of adsorption at solid surfaces and the modus 
operand! of chemical reactions occurring thereat. Films adsorbed 
at solid surfaces are exceedingly stable, are unimolecular in thick¬ 
ness, and are oriented with regard to the adsorbing surface. Adsorp¬ 
tion occurs as the result of a time lag between condensation and 
evaporation occurring at the surface. The orientation of the 
molecules on the adsorbing surface is a vital factor in determining 
the activity of the surface towards reacting gases. Differences in 
the geometrical arrangement of the atoms in the surface axe respon¬ 
sible for the activation of catalysts effected by the action that 
occurs on them. Reactions between separate phases of* constant 
composition occur only at the boundaries of phases. 

(2) A detailed account is given of a theoretical and experimental 
investigation of the conditions determining the combination of 
(g) carbon monoxide and oxygen, and (6) ihydrogen and oxygen, 
occurring at a smooth platinum surface. In the case of theioimer 

VOL. oxxn. ii. 23 
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reaction, for the range of temperatures 500—700® K,^ the platinum 
surface is nearly completely covered by a unimolecular carbon 
monoxide film and reaction occurs only when carbon monoxide 
molecules strike oxygen atoms which have become adsorbed in 
the spaces left vacant by the evaporation of carbon monoxide 
molecules. For the range of temperatures 750—1050® jSl., the 
surface is nearly covered with oxygen when there is an excess of 
oxygen, and the reaction velocity is limited by the rate at which 
carbon monoxide molecules strike the surface. With an excess 
of carbon monoxide, the surface is largely bare, and the reaction 
velocity is limited by the rate at which oxygen molecules strike 
the surface. In the case of the reaction between hydrogen and 
oxygen, at low temperatures (300—600® K.), the reaction velocity 
depends on the previous treatment of the platinum. With relatively 
inactive platinum, the results resemble those obtained with carbon 
monoxide and oxygen, the reaction velocity being roughly pro¬ 
portional to the pressure of oxygen and inversely to that of the 
hydrogen. At temperatures between 700® K. and 1900® K., the 
results correspond closely with those obtained with carbon mon¬ 
oxide and oxygen. At these temperatures, the reaction is not 
sensitive to the previous treatment of the platinum. Adsorbed 
oxygon atoms are very reactive towards hydrogen, whilst under 
certain conditions adsorbed hydrogen atoms are relatively inactive 
towards oxygen molecules. J. S. G. T. 

Induced Reactions and Negative Catalysis. N. R. Dhak 
and N. N. Mittra (Traris. Faraday Soc., 1922, 17, 676—680).— 
The phenomenon of induced reaction studied by Dhar (T., 1917, 
111, 690) is shown to be of general occurrence. Negative catalysis, 
due probably to the formation of intermediate compounds, occurs 
in oxidation reactions when the catalyst is readily oxidisable. It 
is concluded that one chemical change will promote or induce 
another chemical change of the same type. J. S. G. T. 

Adsorption and its Bearing on Catalysis. Marcel Gui- 
CHARD (Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 33, 647—653).—^A study of the 
effect of variation of surface on catalytic activity. In the case 
of silica, a .diagram is given showing the different amounts of 
water vapour adsorbed at various temperatures and constant 
pressure by the catalyst after preliminary heating to different 
temperatures; increase in the temperature of preliminary heating 
decreases activity in adsorption. Similar results are obtained 
in the case of finely divided nickel and also for various solids 
in respect of iodine vapour. The author concludes that the 
conditions which tend to decrease the amount of vapour adsorbed 
by a powdered solid are the elevation of equilibrium temperature 
and the lowering of equilibrium pressure, both being reversible; 
further, the temperature and duration of heating to which the 
solid has been subjected beforehand produce an effect which is 
irreversible. Reasons are given for the inference that the pre¬ 
liminary heating results in diminution of the surface available 
for adsorption. H. J. E. 
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Catalysis by Platinum Black. G. Vavon and A. Husson 
(Compt, rend., 1922, 175, 277—^279).—A platinum black catalyst 
which has become poisoned and inactive in the hydrogenation of a 
particular substance is not necessarily inactive towards another 
substance, and experiments were undertaken to determine the 
point at which absorption of hydrogen ceased with various un¬ 
saturated substances when the catalyst was progressively poisoned 
by the gradual addition of small quantities of carbon disulphide. 
This limiting point was found to vary with the nature of the 
substance, with the nature of the solvent, with the quality of the 
platinum, and with the amount of catalyst used, but is independent 
of the concentration of the solution. In one instance, using 
5-5 grams of substance, 50 c.c. of alcohol, and 0*2 gram of platinum, 
the amount of carbon disulphide required to inhibit hydrogenation 
was 1-1 mg. for cycZohexene, 0-8 mg. for nitrobenzene, 0-5 mg. for 
cinnamic acid, and 0*4 mg. for acetophenone, so that a catalyst which 
was inactive towards acetophenone would still hydrogenate nitro¬ 
benzene or cyclohexene. The author advances a physical explana¬ 
tion of the phenomenon, based on the adsorption of hydrogen by 
the metal. G. F. M. 

Rdle of Protective Colloids in Catalysis. II. Thomas 
Ibbdalb (T., 1922, 121, 1536—1542). 

Catalytic Addition of Hydrogen. Influence of Oxygen on 
the Catal 3 rst. W. Normann (Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 2193—2197).— 
Working imder conditions which are considered to exclude the 
presence of oxygen and with hydrogen which is free from any 
trace of the latter, the author has been able to effect the hardening 
of cotton-seed oil in the presence of nickel (prepared by the reduc¬ 
tion of the chloride or cyanide), nickel powder, or palladised 
kieselguhr. It appears therefore that Willstatter’s assumption of 
the necessity for the presence of oxygen is invalid. H. W. 

Ion Activities in Homogeneous Catalysis. Formation of 
j»-Chloroacetanilide from iV-Chloroacotanilide. Hbrbbrt 
IS. Harnbd and Harry Sbltz (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
1475—1484).—From theoretical considerations, it is deduced that 
in reactions in liquid systems catalysed by specific ions, it is the 
activities of such ions which determine the velocity of the reaction 
at any temperature when the catalysis depends on successive states 
of equilibria. The velocity constants of the conversion of A^-chloro- 
acetanilide into p-chloroacetanilide catalysed by hydrochloric acid 
have been determined at 17-65®, 25®, and 35® for concentrations of 
acid from 0-1to l-OA^. This reaction according to Orton and 
Jones (Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1910, 85) takes place thus : 

(1) CH3-CO-Na-CeH5+H-+Cl' ZT CHg-CO-NH-CeHs+CLj; 

(2) CHg-CO-NH-CeHg+Cla-^ CHg-CO-NH-CeH^Cl+Hr+Cl'; 
reaction (1) is measurably slow, whilst reaction (2) is very rapid, 
so that the system approximate to a continuous series of succes¬ 
sive equilibria and fulfils the conditions stated above. It is shown 
that the velocity constants at each temperature are proportional 

23—2 
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to the product of the activities of the hydrogen and chlorine ions 
of the catalysing acid. The present work is the first case where 
homogeneous catalysis has been calculated with exactitude over a 
wide range of concentration and in concentrated solutions, without 
uncertainties arising in liquid junction potentials. The tem¬ 
perature coefficient has been considered and the critical increment 
roughly calculated and shown to vary considerably with rise of 
temperature. The relationship which holds exactly 

for solutions of hydrochloric acid alone, fails when acid-salt 
mixtures are used as catalysts. J. F. S. 

A Possible Reconciliation of the Atomic Models of Bohr 
and of Lewis and Langmuir. W. Hughes (Nature, 1922, 110, 
37—38).—If it is assumed that the electron shells are fixed and 
the nucleus rotates on an axis, a model is obtained which, when 
viewed with respect to the electron shells, is precisely the same 
as the Lewis-^ngmuir model, with its very satisfactory repre¬ 
sentation of the mechanism of chemical combination; when viewed 
with respect to the whole atom, it possesses all the merits of Bohr’s 
model, 3delding an accurate explanation of the reaction of atoms 
and molecules with radiation. Further, the existence of isotopy 
can be predicted with its aid, for if the nucleus of a given atom 
possesses more than one stable axis of rotation with respect to 
itself, or to its surrounding shells of electrons, or to both, and 
these axes are associated with different amounts of energy, it is 
possible for the mass of the atom to be different for the different 
positions of the nuclear axis, since by the theory of relativity, 
energy possesses mass. A. A. E. 

Atomic Structure. Maurice L. Huggins (Science, 1922, 
55, 459—460).—^As an extension of Lewis’s (A., 1916, ii, 310) 
theory of atomic structure, it is assumed that, although the number 
of electrons in each shell of the fighter atoms is the same as in the 
original theory, the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth electrons in 
the second and third shells pair with the first four, the distance 
between the electrons in each of these pairs, and also in each pair 
formed by bonding between atoms, being much less than the distance 
between pairs. The shells are therefore tetrahedra of pairs instead 
of cubes of single electrons. The electrons in each shell after the 
second tend to be placed opposite to the centres of the faces of the 
imaginary polyhedron form^ by the electron groups in the under¬ 
lying shell. When the nuclear charge becomes sufficiently great, 
the same forces which cause pairing of electrons in nitrogen result 
in the formation of triplets in the inner shells of the heavier atoms. 
As one after another of the outer electrons is drawn into an inner 
shell to form triplets, the remaining pairs are pushed further from 
the nucleus, with possible rearrangement of the kernel structure. 
The theory is applied in a number of instances. A. A. E. 

The Quantum Mechanism in the Atom. E. T. Whittaker 
(Proc, Boy. Soc. Edin., 1922, 42, 129—142).—Ewing’s model of 
ferromagnetic induction (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1922, 42, 30) is 
employed to investigate the mechanism within the atom which 
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compels all exchanges between kinetic energy and radiant energy 
to conform with the equation U =Av. In this model, a system of 
magnets is rigidly connected like the spokes of a wheel, having 
poles of the same name at the circumference and poles of a contrary 
sign at the centre of the circle. When an electron approaches 
such a model in the direction of the axis of the wheel, a rotation 
of the poles occurs which constitutes a magnetic current. The 
kinetic energy of the electron is expended in setting the magnetic 
structure of the atom in motion. When the velocity of the electron 
exceeds a critical value 2eMls/Am, the magnetic structure is 
penetrated; M and A are quantities dependent on the atomic 
structure with which the electron collides. When its energy is 
less than this quantity, it is repelled without permanent loss of 
energy, the encounter being perfectly elastic. On penetrating the 
atom, the electron gives up 2e^M^IA of its energy and leaves the 
system with the remainder. This absorbed energy, which appears 
in the atom as a magnetic current, does not depend on the mass 
of the electron, but on its charge and on quantities dependent only 
on the atomic structure. This rotational energy is transformed 
into a radiant form by means of Hertzian oscillators. This view 
of the mechanism leads to the Planck equation hv=^U, The 
emission of an electron already in the atom is a converse process 
and thus the equations may be applied to explain photo-electric 
phefiomena. The connexion with the Bohr theory of series spectra 
is developed. W. E. G. 

The Quantum Mechanism in the Atom. (Sm) J. Alfbed 
Ewing (Proc. Roy, Soc. Edin., 1922, 42, 143—146).—discussion 
of the mechanism suggested by Whittaker (see preceding abstract) 
for the conversion of the rotational energy of the wheel atom into 
radiation. There are two magnetic systems in his model of the 
atom : a central one forming the wheel, and another around it, 
which may be called the ring. An electron passing through the 
system produces relative angular displacement of the two parts 
of the atom, and magnetic forces are set up which tend to restore 
the whole to the original configuration. Thus oscillations are set 
up which expend their energy in the emitted radiation. 

W. E. G. 

The Quantum Mechanism in the Atom. R. A. Houstoun 
(Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1922, 42, 221—^222).—The Whittaker model 
is checked numerically. A calculation of the radius of the magnetic 
orbit gives values in satisfactory agreement with the dimensions 
of the hydrogen molecule. It is shown that the Planck constant 
comes out as the product of the unit electric charge and a unit 
magnetic quantity. It thus has the correct dimensions. 

W. E. G. 

The Importance of Whittaker’s Atomic Model and of other 
Atomic Models. W. Pbddib (Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 1922, 42, 
223—224).—^A general discussion of the Whittaker model pointing 
out the inadequacy of the simply constituted atom of the electronic 
type. W. E. G. 
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Sizes of Atoms in Diamond Type Crystals. Robfbt N. 
Pease (J. Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1922, 44, 1497—1498).—On the basis 
of the results published in a recent paper (this voL, ii, 428), the 
author has recalculated the atomic radii of several elements of the 
rare gas type crystallising in the diamond type lattice. The 
following values are recorded : diamond 0-77 A.D., silicon (S, Cl) 
1*17 A.U., germanium (Cu, Zn, Br) 1*22 A.U., grey tin (Ag, I) 
1*40 A.U. The following interatomic distances are calcidated : 
silicon carbide, 1*94 (1-90, 1*95); zinc sulphide, 2*39 (2-35, 2*36); 
cuprous chloride, 2*39 (2-38, 2*43); cuprous iodide, 2*62 (2*63, 
2*78); silver iodide, 2*80 (2*83, 3*18); and cuprous bromide, 2*44 
(2*52, 2*57). The values are given in Angstrom units, and for 
comparison purposes the experimental value and the value from 
Bragg’s atomic radii are included in brackets, the former value 
being placed first. J. F. S. 

The Properties of Elements and Salts as Related to the 
Dimensions of Atoms and Ions. George L. Clark (Scimce, 
1922, 55, 401—405).—It is shown that a considerable number of 
the properties of elements and salts are linearly related to the 
dimensions of the component atoms and ions. The relations are 
more general than those found by Biltz (A., 1921, ii, 487); thus 
it is found that if the atomic volumes of the five alkali elements 
are plotted on one axis (as the X-axis) of a three-dimensional 
rectangular co-ordinate system, the atomic volumes of the four 
halogens on the Z-axis, and the molecular volumes of the alkali 
haloids on the F-axis, all the points (except some for caesium, 
the anomaly of which is attributed to difference in crystal-lattice 
form) lie approximately on a plane z==bx-{-cy-\-d which passes 
nearly through the origin. When other properties are plotted on 
the F-axis, in a very large number of cases the surface, whilst 
not a plane, is of a simple form (“ doubly ruled surface ’’). The 
surfaces may commonly be expressed by the equation z==axy-{- 
bx+cy+d. By using this method, a number of possible new 
linear relationships may be predicted. Values already ascribed to 
the atomic and ionic radii of the halogens and alkali elements are 
considered, Henglein’s procedure being regarded as questionable. 

A. A. E. 

Atomic Radii. I. Maurice L. Huggins (Physical Rev,, 
1922, 19, 346 — 353). — Bragg’s (A., 1920, ii, 537) “ atomic spheres ” 
and “ atomic radii ” may, when considered from the point of view 
of Lewis’s theory of atomic and molecular structure (A., 1916, ii, 
310), be given a definite physical meaning. The “ atomic sphere ” 
of an atom is its valency shell, and its “ atomic radius ” is the 
distance from the atomic centre to a group of electrons (usually 
an electron-pair) in the valency shell. It is shown that Bragg’s 
assumption, that the distance between two adjacent atomic centres 
is equal to the sum of their radii, is often not valid, since in many 
cases the group of electrons constituting the bond does not lie on 
the line joining the atomic centres; that is to say, the two “ atomic 
spheres ” overlap. Eight causes of variation of the atomic radius 
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of an element are considered, namely: (1) some of the valency 

{ )airs may not act as bonds, (2) a valency electron-pair may be 
orced away from its normal position in the valency shell, (3) widely 
varying pulls are exerted on electron-pairs by atoms of different 
elements, (4) an atom of the same element in different structitres 
may puU an electron-pair away a different distance from the 
nucleus of the atom to which it is linked, (5) if an atom has a 
different number of electron-pairs in its valency shell in two crystals, 
their distances from the nucleus would not be expected to be the 
same, (6) valency electron-pairs are pulled out from the nucleus 
to a different extent, according to whether they are on the centre¬ 
lines or not, (7) many atoms are capable of more than one arrange¬ 
ment of electrons in that part of the atom inside the valency shell, 
(8) the number of electrons constituting a bond may be more than 
two. A. A. E. 

Structure of the Ions of the Rare Earths'. H. G. Grimm 
{Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 403—409).—A theoretical paper 
in which, on the basis of Bohr’s arrangement of the electrons in 
xenon and niton, an attempt is made to draw conclusions on the 
structure of the ions of the rare earths, quinquevalent tantalum, 
sexavalent tungsten, and octavalent osmium ions which shall be in 
keeping with the chemical properties of these elements. It is 
showA that the outside sheath of the ions of the rare earths contains 
in all probability the same number of electrons, namely, eight or 
nine. The molecular volume and basicity series of the rare earths 
has been used to draw conclusions on the series of ionic radii (cf. 
A., 1921, ii, 127). J. F. S. 

Periodic System of the Atomic Ions. H. G. Grimm (Z, 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 44, 410—413).—The author has constructed 
a table on the basis of the structure of the ions of the elements. 
This divides the elements into six groups, namely, those with no 
electrons in the outer sheath, those with two electrons in the outer 
sheath, those with eight and eighteen electrons, respectively, in 
the outside sheath. The last three groups are composed of elements 
which are built up of completed sheaths, that is, sheaths occupied 
by the same number of electrons as in sheaths of the inactive 
gases. The fifth group contains elements with an incomplete 
outside sheath, and the sixth group contains elements with an 
incomplete inner sheath but a constant outside sheath. The 
elements of the sixth group are those of the rare earths. In the 
table the anions lie to the left of the inactive gases and the kations 
to the right. In this arrangement several elements, such as Cl"*, 

+++ +++ 

01+++ , Se""*, and Se+++, occur in two positions. J. F. S. 

Structure of some Gaseous Molecules of which Hydrogen 
is a Constituent. A. 0. Bankine (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 
17, 719—727).—From viscosity measurements the following 
values have been deduced for the respective magnitudes (expressed 
in cm.^xlO”^^) of the molecular “mean collision areas ” of certain 
gaseous compounds containing hydrogen: HCl, 0-676; HBr, 
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0-763; HI, 0^926; 0-773 ; NHj, 0-640; PHg, 0-911; AsH^, 

0-985; CH4, 0-772. The corresponding values for the inert gases 
have been recalculated and found to be as foflows : Ne, 0-417; 
A, 0-648; Kr, 0-767; X, 0-915. Adopting the Lewis-Langmuir 
view of the mechanism of combination between hydrogen atoms 
and other elements, and assuming, on the basis of W. L. Bragg’s 
X-ray measurements (A., 1920, ii, 537), that the atoms towards 
the end of each period of the periodic table are equal in size, it 
is shown to be probable that as the number of hydrogen atoms 
in the molecule increases, their nuclei become more remote from 
the nucleus of the central atom. This retreat of the hydrogen 
nuclei is due to their mutual repulsion, and eventually leads to 
the failure of the formation of molecules, otherwise possible, such 
as BHe and AlHg. The relative dimensions of CH^ and Kr agree 
to within the limit of probable experimental error. It is to be 
anticipated, therefore, that NH4 and Rb, which are correspondingly 
related to CH^ and Kr, respectively, would occupy nearly equal 
spaces. This is confirmed from crystallographic data. 

J. S. G. T. 

Arabic Chemistry. E. J. Holmyard (Nature, 1922, 109, 
778 —779).—^An historical note ascribing to Maslima al-Majrltl 
the authorship of the section on chemistry in the Letter^ ” of 
the Brethren of Purity (10th century a.d.). A. A. E. 

[Lecture Experiment.] Time Reaction. Martin Meyer 
(J. Amer. Ghem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 1498—1500).—^A time reaction 
of the same type as that recently described by Forbes, Estill, and 
Walker (this voL, ii, 271) which is suitable for a lecture experi¬ 
ment is described. For example, 40 c.c. of Af-sodium thiosulphate, 
20 c.c. of l-67Af-potassium hydroxide containing 0-67Af of potassium 
sodium tartrate and 44-46 grams of antimony trioxide per litre, are 
mixed and 10—15 c.c. of 4X-hydrochloric acid added. After an 
induction period of thirty to sixty seconds, a white turbidity appears 
which changes to the characteristic orange colour of antimony 
trisulphide. Variations of the quantities give different induction 
periods. J. F. S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


New Revision of the Density of Oxygen Gas. E. Moles 
and M. Cbespi (Anal FIs. Quim., 1922, 20, 190—192; cf. Moles 
and Gonzilez, this vol., ii, 497).—Oxygen prepared from potassium 
permanganate contains traces of carbon dioxide and ozone and 
purification by phosphoric oxide is insufiicient. Determinations 
on oxygen from potassium permanganate from which carbon dioxide 
and ozone had been removed by soda-lime and mercury, respectively, 
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gave the value (calculated for lat. 45°) 1*42895 for the density of 
the gas. This is in good agreement with the value previously 
given (he, ciL). G. W. R. 

Ozone. E. H. Ribsenfeld and 6. M. Schwab (Ber,, 1922, 
55, [R], 2088—^2099).—^The main difficulty in the preparation of 
pure ozone and the determination of its physical constants consists 
in its explosiveness. The recent advances in micro-analytical 
methods have enabled the authors to perform the necessary experi¬ 
ments with such small quantities of material that explosions are 
avoided or are not dangerous. 

Dry oxygen is ozonised in the usual manner and the product 
condensed in small glass bulbs with long capillaries immersed in 
liquid air (the apparatus is figured and fully described in the 
original communication). Since the condensate is always richer 
in ozone than the supernatant gas, the latter is pumped away 
after each condensation and the vessel again filled with ozonised 
oxygen. When in this manner a dark blue condensate (solution 
of oxygen in ozone) has been obtained, the subsequent condensates 
consist of pale blue solutions of ozone in oxygen; when the exhaus¬ 
tion is renewed, the oxygen evaporates and the ozone passes into 
the first phase. The dark blue product still contains about 30% 
of oxygen, but its removal can be fairly readily effected by fraction¬ 
ation, since the boiling points of oxygen and ozone differ by about 
70°.* At the temperature of liquid air, the vapour pressure of 
liquid ozone is practically negligible so that the glass bulbs can 
be evacuated completely and the capillaries sealed off without 
danger. Analysis of the product is effected by breaking one of 
the bulbs containing a known weight of substance under potassium 
iodide solution containing boric acid, measurement of the volume 
of inactive oxygen, and estimation of that of active oxygen by 
titration with sodium thiosulphate. Within the limits of experi¬ 
mental error, the volume relationship of active to inactive oxygen 
is 1 : 2 and the purity of the ozone is controlled further by a micro¬ 
estimation of the molecular weight by Dumas’s method. The 
following physical constants have been determined (the methods 
and requisite apparatus are fully described and figured in the 
original); m. p. —250°, b. p. —112*3°, critical temperature —5°, 
^-182 1.734^ liquid ozone is not completely miscible with liquid 
oxygen at all temperatures, the critical temperature of solubility 
l3dng at —158°. 

Very discordant results have been obtained during investig¬ 
ations of the thermal production of ozone from oxygen. According 
to the Nemst theorem, a minimal temperature of 4000° Abs. is 
necessary for the production of appreciable quantities of ozone, 
whereas Fischer has observed considerable formation of the gas 
at glowing Neinst filaments at a much lower temperature. The 
temperature attained in the explosion of pure ozone is calculated 
to be about 4000° Abs,, and under these conditions a distinct 
odour of ozone is observed. On the other hand, no trace of ozone 
could be perceived in explosions of mixtures of ozone and oxygen 
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with which a temperature of more than 2000° Abs. was obtained. 
A purely thermal production of ozone is not involved, therefore, 
in Fischer’s experiments. 

The explosive decomposition of ozone is very sensitive to 
catalytic influences, but if these are excluded the gas is found to 
be unexpectedly stable. According to Warburg’s calculation, the 
half life period of pure ozone at 16° is one hundred and sixty- 
seven hours, whereas the authors find that under certain con¬ 
ditions a period of several weeks elapses before decomposition has 
proceeded to this extent. 

Violent changes of pressure cause the explosion of ozone in all 
states of aggregation. An explosion when the solid or liquid 
material is lightly touched or on sudden solidification of the liquid 
has not been observed. 

The authors consider that their work brings conclusive evidence 
against the existence of oxozone. H. W. 

The Oxidising and Reducing Properties of Sulphur 
Dioxide. I. Mercury Chlorides. Lachlan Macquarie 
Stewart and William Wardlaw (T., 1922, 121, 1481—1489). 

The Physical Properties of Sulphur Trioxide. A. 

Berthoud (Helv. CJdm. Acta, 1922, 5, 513—532).—Doubt is 
thrown by the author on the existence of sulphur trioxide in 
the so-called a- and p-forms. The fact that the two kinds can 
exist together indefinitely, with other observations of a similar 
character, indicates that the silky crystals, the so-called p-form, 
are a product of hydration. The compound, if compound it be, 
must be, however, of a unique type, containing something like a 
thousand or more mols. of sulphur trioxide to one of water. A 
number of physical properties of sulphur trioxide were determined 
with the greatest care. It has m. p. 16-85°±0-02, agreeing closely 
with Lichty’s result, 16-79° (A., 1912, ii, 1164) and b. p. 44-52°/760 
mm. The vapour pressure curve, as deduced from determinations 
at 15 points between 24° and 47-8°, is represented by logp= 

2314 /T 4 -10-17. The critical pressure and temperature were 
determined, using a modification of Pellaton’s method (cf. A., 
1916, ii, 245),^ and the critical temperature by direct observation 
of the disappearance and reappearance of the meniscus. The 
results are, pc=63-8 atm., <^=218-3°. The density was determined 
at temperatures from 17° to 55° by a pycnometer method, and from 
98° to 214° by a modification of Young’s method (T., 1891, 59, 37), 
which gives the density of both liquid and vapour. The critical 
density, dc, is 0-633. The surface tension was determined by the 
method of Ramsay and Shields, the results being, at 19°, 44-9° 
and 78-0°, respectively, 7=34-17, 29-47, and 22-63. The molecular 
neat of vaporisation, calculated from the vapour tension curve, 
is^ 10,300 cal. The quotient LjT, Trouton’s ratio, is surprisingly 
high, 32-5, the normal for liquids of similar b. p. being 21-0; the 
high value indicates association in the liquid form. The value 
of Eotvos’s surface tension coefficient also indicates association 
of the liquid at lower temperatures, but at 78° the value is nearly 
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normal. The values of van der Waals’s constants are : a=0*01629; 
6=0 002684. E. H. R. 

Preparation of Selenium Dioxide. Julius Meyeb (Ber.y 
1922, 55, [J5], 2082—2084).—Selenium in quantities of 60—75 
grams is heated to its melting point in a porcelain boat placed 
in a wide hard glass tube; a very rapid current of oxygen which 
has been passed through fuming nitric acid is passed over it, causing 
the molten selenium to burn with a brilliant blue flame and to 
give a sublimate of selenium dioxide the purity of which increases 
with increasing rate of the supply of oxygen. The product, which 
contains small quantities of oxides of nitrogen, is purified by being 
sublimed in the same tube in a current of pure oxygen. To 
avoid loss of material, the tube is connected with a doubly tubulated 
vessel of two litres capacity in which the final traces of the dioxide 
are deposited. The combustion of 60—70 grams of selenium can 
be. effected in about one and a quarter hours. 

The oxidation of selenium appears to be greatly affected by 
catalytic influence, acidic substances causing acceleration whereas 
alkaline materials (including glass) cause retardation. H. W. 

Active Hydrogen and Nitrogen. Gerald L. Wendt (Nature, 
1922, 109, 749).—^Newman’s (this vol., ii, 279) failure to obtain 
a test for nitrides when sulphur, phosphorus, and iodine are treated 
with active nitrogen is not evidence of the absence of chemical 
reaction; in the cases of sulphur and phosphorus, the formation 
of sulphides and phosphides has been demonstrated by the author, 
whose experiments also show that phosphine and hydrogen sulphide 
are formed when phosphorus and sulphur are exposed to active 
hydrogen. A. A. E. 

Active Hydrogen and Nitrogen. F. H. Newman (Nature, 
1922, 109, 749; cf. Wendt, preceding abstract).—The absorption 
of active nitrogen by sulphur, phosphorus, and iodine probably 
results in chemical combination, since the absorbed gas is not 
liberated on heating; in the case of active hydrogen, however, 
absorption occurs at temperatures above 0°. This absorption may 
be due in part to chemical action, but other processes, such as 
occlusion, have to be taken into account. A. A. E. 

Reaction between Cathodic Hydrogen and Nitrogen at 
High Pressures. J. N. Prinq and E. 0. Ransomb (Trans, 
Faraday Soc,, 1922, 17, 689—694).—When hydrogen is liberated 
electroljrtically at a cathode in contact with nitrogen, particularly 
at high pressures, the conditions would appear to be favourable 
to the synthesis of ammonia. A solution of sulphuric acid was 
electrolysed in the presence of nitrogen at pressures ranging from 
1 to 500 atmospheres. At atmospheric pressure, the mean 
percentage yield of ammonia by direct union of the elements was 
0*04%. At pressures from 60 to 104 atmospheres, the yield of 
ammonia was 0*09%. For pressures ranging from 300 to 500 
atmospheres, no ammonia was synthesised. The results indicate 

23*—2 
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that no reaction occurs between nitrogen and cathodic hydrogen, 
the small yield of ammonia at the lower pressures being due to 
thermal action. J. S. G. T. 

Hydroxylamine, Carl Kjellin (Svensk Kem, Tidakr., 1921, 
33, 213—^228). —In the reaction expressed by the equation: 
NH 2 * 0 H+ 2 Fe( 0 H) 2 +H 20 =NH 3 + 2 Fe( 0 H) 3 , the experimental 
results are in practically complete accord when the potassium 
hydroxide in the solutions does not exceed 1'75%. The reactions 
between hydroxylamine and stannous hydroxide and manganese 
hydroxide were also examined; the former yields ammonia in 
moderate agreement with theory, whilst in the latter case the 
amount of ammonia produced is negligible. The change under¬ 
gone when hydroxylamine is subjected to heat in presence of 
aqueous potassium hydroxide appears to be expressed by the 
equation : 3NH^0H=3H20+NH34-N2. Compounds of the type 
CH2R*NH*0H (R=Me, Et, Pr) when hydrolysed in concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid or potassium hydroxide, evolved up 
to 75% of the expected yield of ammonia. It is probable that 
iV^-i^opropylhydroxylamine and bromine react in accordance with 
the scheme: CHMe 2 -NH*OH--> CHMcg-NBr-OH-^CHMeg-NO 
CMe 2 lNOH. ^-Ethylhydroxylamine hydrochloride forms long, 
colourless, hygroscopic crystals, m. p. 37°. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Crystal Structure of Phosphonium Iodide. Boscoe G. 
Dickinson (J, Amer, Chem, Soc., 1922, 44, 1489—1497).—The 
structure of the crystals of tetragonal phosphonium iodide has 
been investigated by means of X-rays, using chiefly Laue photo¬ 
graphs. It is shown that the X-ray data are satisfactorily 
accounted for by a structure obtained by placing in a unit cell 
of the dimensions 6*34 X 6-34 X 4-62 A.U. phosphorus atoms at 
(000) and (^JO) and iodine atoms at (OJu) and (JOu) where u has 
a value very close to 0*40, and it is shown that no simpler structure 
is capable of accounting for the data. The close relationship 
between this structure and the low temperature form of ammonium 
chloride is demonstrated. J. F. S. 

Hypophosphorous Acid. IV. Its Reaction with Cupric 
Chloride. Alec Duncan Mitchell (T., 1922, 121, 1624— 
1638). 

The Volatilisation of Arsenic and Antimony by means of 
Methyl Alcohol. L. Duparc and L. Ramadier {Helv, Chim. 
AcUi, 1922, 5, 552—556).—By passing a current of air through a 
solution of arsenious or antimonious oxide in concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid containing a suitable proportion of methyl alcohol, 
the whole of the arsenic or antimony can be carried over into an 
absorbing solution. In this way, O'l gram of arsenious oxide 
can be volatilised in one hour at 55° in 45 c.c. of methyl alcohol. 
In the case of antimonious oxide the vaporisation can be com¬ 
pletely prevented by diluting the hydrochloric acid used with an 
equal volume of water. The method may be applicable for 
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separating arsenic and antimony from other metals and from each 
other. E. H. R. 

Revision of the Atomic Weight of Boron. Analysis of 
Boron Trichloride. 0. H5nigschmid and L. Birckbnbach 
(Anal, FIs. Quim., 1922, 20, 167—173; cf. A., 1921, ii, 646).— 
From determinations of the ratio BCI 3 : 3Ag and BCI 3 : 3AgCl, 
following the methods used in the authors’ revision of the atomic 
weight of bismuth (loc. cit.), the values of the atomic weight of 
boron obtained for three samples of specially purified boron tri¬ 
chloride were 10-840, 10-818, and 10-825, respectively. The first 
value is rejected and the value 10-82 is taken. It is pointed out 
that this value is in better accord with the theory of isotopes than 
the hitherto accepted value of 10-90. G. W. R. 

The Action of Diamond n Carbon Monoxide. Foix (Bull. 
Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 33, 678—679).—^An attempt to carry out 
the reaction COg+C 2CO in the case of the diamond at tem¬ 
peratures above 1100 ® resulted in the deposition of amorphous 
carbon on the surface of diamond without the latter imdergoing 
any change. The conclusion is drawn that the time of experiment, 
three hours, was insufficient for the attainment of equilibrium. 

H. J. E. 

The Preparation of Carbon Suboxide on a Larger Scale 
and the Properties of Pure Carbon Suboxide. Eewin Ott 
and Kakl Schmidt (Ber,, 1922, 55, [B], 2126 —^2130).—Diacetyl- 
tartaric anhydride is heated to its boiling point in a flask the neck 
of which is connected to a cylinder in which an electrically heated 
platinum wire is suspended. The upper portion of the cylinder 
is connected through a series of condensing vessels to a powerful 
pump which, in spite of the evolution of carbon monoxide, main¬ 
tains a pressure of about 11 mm. (The apparatus is fully figured 
and described in the original.) The decomposition of one hundred 
and eighty-nine grams of anhydride can be effected in six to eight 
hours, the yield of carbon suboxide being 41% of that theoretically 
possible. From this point of view the process is superior to the 
improved method of Stock and Stoltzenberg (A., 1917, ii, 308), 
which depends on the action of phosphoric oxide on malonic acid, 
and has the further advantage of greater cheapness. In addition, 
the carbon suboxide obtained in this manner can be preserved 
unchanged (except for a slight darkening of colour which is prob¬ 
ably due to incompleteness in the exclusion of moisture) for long 
periods, whereas that prepared with the help of phosphoric oxide 
rapidly becomes polymerised, probably owing to the presence of 
traces of phosphorous oxide in the latter (cf. Manley, T., 1922, 121, 
331). H. W. 

The Cr 3 r 8 tal Structure of Quartz. Maurice L. Huggins 
(Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 363—368).—^The suggested structure of 
quartz, obtained by means of the Lewis theory, is in accord with 
Bragg’s conclusions. Each silicon atom is surrounded by four 
pairs of electrons at tetrahedron comers, which act as bonds 
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connecting it to four equidistant oxygen atoms. Each oxygen 
atom is abo surrounded by four tetrahedrally oriented electron- 
pairs, two of which serve as bonds connecting the oxygen to silicon 
atoms. The crystal is thus not composed of silica units, but is a 
single molecule. A. A. E. 

Solubility of Helium in Water. Hamilton P. Cady, Howard 
M. Elsby, and Emily V. Berger (J. Amtr, Chem, 8oc., 1922, 44, 
1456—1461).—^The solubility of helium has been determined at a 
series of temperatures lying between 2® and 30®, using material 
which was spectroscopically pure. The following values of the 
absorption coefficient are recorded: 2°, 0*00938, 10®, 0*00895, 
25®, 0*00861, and 30®, 0*00817. Plotting these values shows that 
there is no indication of the solubility passing through a minimum 
as has been repeatedly stated. The values are all smaller than 
those of Estreicher (A., 1900, ii, 205) and Antropoff (A., 1919, ii, 
511), and larger than the single determination of Ramsay (T., 1895, 
67, 697). J. F. S. 

The Preparation of Sodium Hydrogen Carbonate. Er. 

ToPORESCir (Compt rend., 1922, 175, 268—270).—A study similar 
to that originally made at 15® (this vol., ii, 375) of the equilibrium 
of the four salts, sodium chloride, sodium hydrogen carbonate, 
ammonium chloride, and ammonium hydrogen carbonate with 
their saturated solutions has now been made at 35® and 50®. The 
geometric representation of the results obtained by means of a 
Le Chatelier diagram enables a calculation to be made of the 
theoretical yield, that is to say, the proportion of sodium chloride 
transformable into crystalline sodium hydrogen carbonate for a 
solution of any given initial composition. G. F. M. 

The Preparation of Ammonium Chloride at Low Tem¬ 
peratures. Paul Mondain-Monval (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 
162—164).—^The conditions governing the crystallisation of am¬ 
monium chloride at 0° from solutions containing in addition one 
or more of the salts sodium chloride, sodium carbonate, and 
ammonium carbonate, were studied in a similar manner to those 
previously described for 15®, and a Le Chatelier diagram is given 
showing the surfaces of saturation. The zone of crystallisation 
of sodium carbonate shows two distinct areas, one corresponding 
with the crystallisation of NaoCOgjlOHgO, and the other with a 
hydrate of the formula 2 Na 2 U 03 , 5 H 20 , the existence of which, 
although disputed by Wegscheider (A., 1912, ii, 156), is now con¬ 
firmed. G. F. M. 

A Preliminary Attempt to Transmute Lithium. Ralph 
W. G. Wyckofp (Science, 1922, 55, 130—131).—^Inconclusive 
results were obtained when lithium or its salts was bombarded 
with a stream of electrons, in the hope of introducing one or two 
electrons into the nucleus, and detecting spectroscopically the 
formation of helium or hydrogen. A. A. E. 
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Electrolsrtic Preparation of Calcium Amalgam. B. S. 

Nbuhatjsbn (J, Amer. Ghem, Soc., 1922, 44, 1445—1447).—^The 
author discusses the methods which have been adopted previously 
for the preparation of calcium amalgam (Smith and Bennett, 
A., 1909, ii, 663; 1910, ii, 500), and devises a more efficient method 
of preparing this material. The method consists in just covering 
the bottom of a crystallising dish, 25 cm. diam,, with a layer of 
mercury which serves as cathode, and then filling the dish with a 
l*75.N^-solution of calcium chloride. An anode of platinum foil 
(2x4 cm.) is placed in the solution parallel to the mercury surface 
at a distance of 4 cm., and a current of 3-5 amperes at 4*6 volts 
passed for thirty minutes. This arrangement prevents heating 
and foaming. After about thirty minutes, the generation of hydro¬ 
gen sets in, but up to this point the solution remains neutral to 
litmus and there is no formation of a black powder which in other 
methods always forms and catalyses the decomposition of the 
amalgam. The amalgam is washed by allowing it to fall in a fine 
stream into two litres of distilled water. The product prepared 
in this way contains 0*069—0*075% of calcium, and is preserved 
in a bottle filled with carbon dioxide. J. F. S. 

The Crystal Structures of Aragonite (CaC 03 ) and Related 
Minerals. Maurice L. Huggins (Physical Rev,, 1922, 19, 
354—362).—A proposed structure for aragonite is such that, as 
in calcite, each carbon atom is linked by double bonds to three 
oxygen atoms, each oxygen atom to two calcium atoms and one 
carbon atom, and each calcium atom to six oxygen atoms, at the 
corners of an irregular octahedron. The observed cleavage of 
aragonite is in accord with the principles that (a) cleavage tends 
to occur so as to leave the two new crystal surfaces electrically 
neutral, (b) where some bonds are weaker than others, cleavage 
will take place in such a way as to rupture the weaker bonds in 
preference to the stronger ones, (c) all bonds being equally strong, 
cleavage will occur between the planes connected by the fewest 
bonds per unit area. The structure of aragonite, and those of the 
isomorphous minerals strontianite, witherite, and cerussite, con¬ 
form to the author’s theory that the electron groups in an atomic 
shell tend to place themselves opposite to the faces of the imaginary 
polyhedron formed by the electron groups in the next underlying 
shell. A. A. E. 

Dispersoid Chemistry of Gypsum. II. H. Nbugbbaubb 
(Kolloid Z,, 1922, 31, 40—45).—^The viscosity of suspensions of 
anhydrite, gypsum, burnt gypsum, dehydrated gypsum, anhydr- 
asite, and leucolith has been measured at various intervals of time 
after preparation, with the object of investigating the mechanism 
of the hydration of calcium sulphate. It is shown that in opposi¬ 
tion to the statements of van’t Hoff the preparations used in the 
present work could not be completely dehydrated at 115® or 
slightly higher. The water of crystallisation was never reduced to 
less than 4%. The common dihydrate lost its crystal water at 102° 
considerably more slowly and less completely than the other forms, 
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probably because of the size of the crystals. The viscosimetric 
investigation of the commercial “ van’t Hoff gypsum ’’ gave very 
indefinite curves, whereas van’t Hoff found extremely rapid com¬ 
bination with water and rapid hardening for this material. The 
formation of soluble anhydrite does not come into the question 
here. Gypsum prepared by slowly dehydrating precipitated 
calcium sulphate gave a normal combination curve, and the 
dihydrate gave curves analogous to those obtained with insufficiently 
dehydrated gypsum. A commercial product, anhydrasite, prepared 
by the dehydration of natural anhydrite, exhibits, on dehydration, 
a behaviour analogous to that shown by '' van’t Hoff gypsum.” 
Its viscosity curve is more pronounced than that of commercial 
gypsum obtained in the usual way, but less steep than that of 
precipitated g 3 q)sum. Towards the addition of alum it behaves 
in the same way as plaster of Paris. A further technical product, 
leucolith, showed no combination with water from its viscosity 
measurements. The behaviour in this casp was analogous to that 
of estrich gypsum (flooring cement), the setting in these cases 
being due to the presence of free lime. J. F. S. 

The Constitution of Strontium-Lead Alloys. E. Piwo- 
WABSKY (Z. Metallk,^ 1922, 14, 300—301).—Lead and strontium 
form one compound, PbgSr, melting at 676® and containing 
12*35% Sr, and a eutectic, containing very small amounts of 
strontium, which melts at the same temperature as lead. Stron¬ 
tium is completely insoluble in solid lead. [Cf. J. Soc, Chem. Ind,, 
1922, Sept.] A. R. P. 

Barium Sulphuric Acid and Barium Selenic Acid. Julius 
Meyer and Walter Friedrich (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 101, 
498—503).—^The solubility of barium sulphate in 97*86% sulphuric 
acid has be'en determined at 25® and found to be 14*91 grams in 
100 c.c. of acid. The saturated solution is shown to contain 
barium sulphuric acid, H 2 [Ba(S 04 ) 2 ], and by electrolytic transport 
this compound can be accumulated in the anode compartment, 
where it crystallises. Dissolving barium selenate in selenic acid 
gives rise to a similar compound, barium selenic acid, H 2 [Ba(Se 04 ) 2 ], 
which can similarly be crystallised by electrolytic transport. A 
concentrated solution of selenic acid saturated with barium selenate 
also deposits crystals of barium selenic acid. J. F. S. 

Physical Chemistry of the Oxides of Lead. IV. Red 
Lead and Lead Sesquioxide. Samuel Glasstoke (T., 1922, 
121, 1456—1469). 

Physical Chemistzy of the Oxides of Lead. V. The 
Electromotive Behaviour of Lead Dioxide. Samuel Glass- 
tone (T., 1922, 121, 1469—1480). 

Behaviour of Sulphides of Heavy Metals in Aqueoua 
Solutions. 0. Weigel (Sitzungsber. Oes. Naturw. Marburg, 
1921, No. 2, 35—50; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, i, 182—183; cf. 
A., 1907, ii, 237).—The known solubilities of heavy metal sulphides 
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as experimentally determined are generally greatly in excess of 
the values calculated from their solubility products. The author’s 
determinations of the solubilities of the sulphides of thallium, 
silver, and lead show that in each case the calculated solubility is 
less than that determined experimentally. From the effect of 
lead ions on the solubility of lead sulphide and the potential of a 
lead sulphide electrode, it is concluded that dissociation in Aqueous 
solution takes place in successive stages and that most of the 
dissolved substance is in the form of complex ions. Removal of 
metallic ions by addition of sulphide ions depends on the formation 
of complex ions. G. W. R. 

The Blue Flame produced by Common Salt on a Coal Fire. 

Arthue Smithells {Nature^ 1922, 109, 745; cf. Merton, ibid., 
1922, 109, 683).—A brief historical note on the recognition of the 
blue flame produced by common salt on a coal £re as being due 
to compounds of copper derived from pyrites in the coal. 

A. A. E. 

The Rate of Combination of Copper and Phosphorus at 
Various Temperatures. C. A. Edwards and A. J. Murphy 
(J. Inst, Metals, Adv. Copy).—^Penetration of copper rods by 
phosphorus vapour takes place at 640° at atmospheric pressure. 
The dissociation-temperature curve for alloys of copper and 
phosphorus containing up to 30*8% of the latter indicates the 
existence of the phosphides CuP and Cu^Pg. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Corrosion of Copper by Salt Solutions. W. Muller (Z, 
Metallk., 1922, 14, 286—295).—Copper is rapidly corroded by sea 
water, sodium chloride, and magnesium chloride, with the formation 
of a green, basic chloride which readily detaches itself from the 
metal and therefore does not form a protective coating. Weak 
solutions of magnesium and calcium sulphates corrode copper very 
slowly, the metal becoming gradually covered with a white pre¬ 
cipitate containing bluish-green flakes of basic sulphate. [Cf. 
J. Soc, Ohem. Ind,, 1922, Sept.] A. R. P. 

Critical Constants of Mercury. S. Weber (K. Danske 
Videnskab, SeUkab, Math.-fys. Medd,, 1920, 3, No. 4; cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 699).—^The critical pressure of mercury is 1036 atmospheres. 
If curves be plotted giving the density of liquid and vapour phases 
of mercury and hydrogen, the temperature and density being 
written in terms of the critical temperature and density, the two 
curves practically coincide. Vapour-pressure curves plotted in a 
similar manner also coincide, hence it is concluded that hydrogen 
at this low temperature is monatomic. Chemical Abstracts. 

Atomic Weight of Mercury £rom Different Sources. J. N. 

BbOnsted and G. Hevesy {Nature, 1922, 109, 780; cf. this voL, 
ii, 149).—Measurements of the density of mercury prepared by 
the same method from minerals of different origin exhibit no 
differences exceeding the possible experimental error, which corre- 
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spends with 0*0004—0*0012 in the atomic weight. It is therefore 
concluded, with great probability, that the isotopic composition 
of mercury of terrestrial origin is the same. A. A. E. 

Catalytic Decomposition of certain Oxides. Guy B. 

Taylor and G. A. Hulett (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44 , 1443— 
1445).—^A theoretical paper in which the authors criticise the 
conclusions of Kendall and Fuchs (this vol., ii, 147). It is pointed 
out that in the system HgO: Hg: Og it is inadmissible to speak of 
the equilibrium pressure of oxygen at a fixed temperatoe without 
specifying the partial pressure of mercury. Further, the grounds 
on which Kendall and Fuchs maintain that their results are in 
agreement with those of Lewis (A., 1906, ii, 284) in connexion with 
the dissociation of silver oxide are considered to require explanation. 
The conclusions with regard to the decomposition of barium 
dioxide are also criticised, and it is pointed out that the explanation 
of the discrepancy between the authors’ results (A., 1913, ii, 932) 
and those of Kendall and Fuchs does not meet the case. 

J. F. S. 

Catalytic Decomposition of certain Oxides. James Ken¬ 
dall and Francis J. Fuchs (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44 , 1447— 
1448).—An answer to the criticisms of Taylor and Hulett (cf. 
preceding abstract), J. F. S. 

Preparation of Pure Ceria-earth Compounds. B. H. 

Manske (Can. Chem. Met., 1922, 6, 83—84).—A study of the solu¬ 
bility curves shows that if a saturated solution of the sulphates of 
cerium (about 50%), lanthanum, praseodymium, and neodymium 
at 0° is rapidly heated to 41°, the sulphates of lanthanum and 
neodymium crystallise with cerium sulphate, but free from praseo¬ 
dymium. Separation from cerium is easy. If the saturated solu¬ 
tion of the sulphates were heated to 65°, lanthanum would crystallise 
free from praseodymium and neodymium so long as cerium was 
present. Chemical Abstracts. 

The Solubility of Gases in Aluminium. J. Czochralski 
(Z. Metallk,; 1922, 14 , 277—^285).—Molten aluminium absorbs 
very little of the common gases below 900°, but with increasing 
temperature above this the amount absorbed and retained in the 
solid metal at ordinary temperatures increases approximately in 
the following order; nitrogen, carbon monoxide, air, oxygen, 
sulphur dioxide, carbon dioxide, illuminating gas, and hydrogen. 
In genera], the gas is retained in the solid metal in numerous micro¬ 
scopic blow-holes, but very small amounts of nitrides, oxides, 
carbides, and sulphides are formed in atmospheres containing 
nitrogen, oxygen, carbon, or sulphur compounds. The technical 
significance of these facts is discussed with reference to the pro¬ 
duction and working of aluminium. [Cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
1922, Sept.] A. R. P. 

Mordants. II. Alumina. Wilder D. Bancroft (J. 
Physical Chem., 1922, 26 , 501—536).—A general discussion on the 
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hydrolysis of aluminium salts and the adsorption of aluminium 
sulphate and alumina by wool, silk, and cotton. It is shown that 
all aluminium salts are hydrolysed to some extent in aqueous solution, 
and the amount of hydrolysis increases with increasing temperature. 
The actual hydrolysis is greater with salts of weak aeids, but the 
apparent hyckolysis may be abnormally large in sulphate solutions 
owing to the coagulating effect of the sulphate ions on the colloidal 
alumina. Different fibres adsorb alumina to different degrees, 
wool having a much greater adsorbing power than cotton, and 
silk being probably slightly inferior to wool. Owing to this 
difference in specific adsorption, wool decomposes aluminium salt 
solutions which are distinctly acid, whilst cotton is effective only 
in more basic solutions. The colloidal alumina is taken up 
and held firmly. Coagulated alumina may be adsorbed to 
some extent, but it easily rubs off the material. It is probable 
that in all cases alumina is adsorbed and not a'basic salt. The 
phenomena may be complicated by the fact that the alumina itself 
will adsorb some sulphuric acid, for example, and that the wool 
may, and probably does, adsorb some sulphuric acid also. Since 
alumina is adsorbed less strongly by cotton than by wool, it is 
also held less strongly by cotton than by wool. If to cotton is 
added some substance, such as tannin, which adsorbs alumina 
strongly, the cotton mordanted with tannin will be able to take 
alumina out of solutions of aluminium salts which are not decom¬ 
posed by cotton alone, and alumina is held more strongly by 
mordanted cotton than by cotton alone. The increase in adsorb¬ 
ing power shown by mercerised cotton is due to structural differences 
in the cotton fibre. There is no evidence of the formation of any 
definite compound between alumina and either wool, silk, or 
cotton. J. F. S. 

Preparation of Metals by Goldschmidt’s Aluminothermic 
Method. I. T6TARd Fujibayashi (J. Chem, Ind, Japan, 1922, 
25, 499—511). —Pure manganese and chromium free from carbon 
have been prepared by Goldschmidt’s method. For the former, 
an intimate mixture of trimanganic tetroxide (100 parts), man¬ 
ganese dioxide or sesquioxide (15—20 parts), and 90% of the 
calculated weight of powdered aluminium was used, the yield being 
85—90% of the theoretical value. The product contained 95— 
97% of manganese, the remainder being mainly aluminium. For 
the preparation of chromium, an intimate mixture of chromium 
sesquioxide (100 parts), calcium chromate (10—15 parts), and 90% 
of the calculated weight of powdered aluminium was used, the 
yield being 85—92% of the theoretical; the product contained 
95—97% of chromium and 3—5% of aluminium. K. K. 

Reducing Action of Ferrous Hydroxide. Sitsumu Miya¬ 
moto (J, Chem, Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 397—438). —Nitrites or 
nitrates can be estimated as ammonia by reduction with ferrous 
hydroxide in alkaline solution. In the case of the nitrite, the 
sample (0*1—0*3 gram) is boiled with 15 grams of ferrous sulphate 
and 200 c.c. of saturated alkali hydroxide solution and the evolved 
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ammonia is passed into sulphuric acid of known concentration as 
in Kjeldahl’s method. Nitrates are not so easily reduced as 
nitrites, a reflux condenser must be attached to the boiling-flask 
instead of a bulb, and the boiling continued for three to three and 
a half hours, a current of hydrogen, nitrogen, or air being intro¬ 
duced into the flask to carry over ammonia. Ferrous hydroxide 
also reduces nitrobenzene to aniline at the ordinary temperature. 

The velocity of reaction between potassium nitrite and ferrous 
hydroxide in alkaline solution was measured at 25°, 35°, and 45°. 
V^en the initial concentration of the nitrite is very small compared 
with that of the alkali hydroxide, the reaction is linear. The 
velocity constant increases with the concentration of the alkali 
hydroxide, and is expressed by the formula: A==e^“^/^(l+0-79 
O'k.ok)^ where ^=20*609 and J5=8098*2. The velocity constant is 
increased 2*35 times for each elevation of 10° in temperature. 
The presence of potassium sulphate in the system has no effect 
on the reaction velocity. Attempts to measure the velocity at 
the boiling point, 108°, were unsuccessful, the reaction occurring 
too quickly. 

The velocity of reaction between potassium nitrate and ferrous 
hydroxide in alkaline solution was measured at 108° and 112 * 2 °, 
the velocity constant being approximately 7*577x10“® (calc. 
7*726 X 10^; Ckoh • 5*5394 mol. per litre) and 2*331 X lO’"^ (calc. 
2*326 X 10"2; Ckoh • 6*9541 mol. per litre respectively). 

The electric potentials of the following cells were measured at 25°, 
using lA^-, 2A-, 3A-, 4A^-, and 5A^-sodium hydroxide solutions : 

I. Pt. platinised|Na0H,Fe(0H)2,Fe304,rH20|Na0H|Hg0,Na0H| 
Hg; II. Pt. platinised H 2 |NaOH|HgO,NaOH[Hg. III. Pt. platin- 
ised|Na 0 H,Fe( 0 H) 2 ,Fe 304 ,a:H 20 |Na 0 HlNa 0 H|H 2 , Pt. platinised. 
The potential of I is expressed by 0*8030—0*0015 C'Naon*, that 

of II by ^ 2 =-0-9270-0*00332 log that of III by 

^3=0*1240+0*00332 log 6VaOH-0*0015 CNaOH». K. K. 

A New Iron Salt. Otto Rohm {Collegiuniy 1921, No. 614, 
282—284).—^When a concentrated solution of ferrous sulphate is 
oxidised with chlorine and the excess of water allowed to evaporate, 
a cr 3 rstalline substance having the composition FeS 04 Cl, 6 H 20 is 
obtained. This compound, which is neither a mixture nor a 
double salt, and does not deliquesce in damp air, may also be 
prepared (a) by heating 1 mol. of ferric chloride, 1 mol. of ferric 
sulphate, and 18 mols. of water, and ( 6 ) by heating 1 mol. of ferric 
chloride, 1 mol. of sulphuric acid, and 6 mols. of water, and driving 
off the hydrogen chloride formed. Chemical Abstracts. 

I. The Structure of Electrol 3 rtically Deposited Nickel. II. 
The Influence of Superposed Alternating Current on the 
Deposition and Solution Potential of Nickel. V. KoHLSCHtiT- 
TBR and H. Schodl {Helv. Chim, Acta, 1922, 5, 490—512, 593— 
609).—I. Continuing the work of Kohlschiitter and Vuilleumier 
(A., 1919, ii, 9) and Stager (A., 1920, ii, 728) on the properties of 
electrolytically deposited nickel, experiments have been made 
with the object of determining whether there is any relation between 
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the micro-structure of the deposits and the contraction phenomenon 
which has been found to depend on the deposition potential. 
Comparative experiments were made, using direct current and 
alternatively direct current with a superposed alternating current, 
which considerably diminishes the observed contraction of the 
deposit. The previous conclusion was confirmed that, when 
deposits showing a high contraction are formed, deposition takes 
place at first in a thin deposit or skin of hydrogen. The same 
effect can be produced by saturating the electrolyte with carbon 
dioxide, although to a less extent. When there is free evolution 
of hydrogen at the cathode, the contraction is slight; the surface 
of the deposit is bright and metallic, but under the microscope it 
has a scaly appearance. When the evolution of hydrogen is small, 
the deposit shows a greater contraction and it has a brown appear¬ 
ance. The inner structures of the different deposits are practically 
identical when examined microscopically. The size of the particles 
is from 1*4 to 2-2 /jt, the larger particles generally appearing when 
an alternating current is used. It is concluded therefore that the 
contraction is purely a surface phenomenon, due to the aggregation 
of particles, originally deposited in a highly disperse form, into 
particles of larger size. 

Deposits obtained with direct current were brittle, those from 
sulphate solutions less so than those from chloride; those obtained 
witji alternating current were flexible. There seemed, however, to bo 
no relation between brittleness and the contraction phenomenon. The 
brittleness is probably due to the presence of hydrogen in the metal. 

II. The superposition of the alternating current causes a lowering 
of the cathode potential more or less parallel with the lessening 
of the contraction effect in the deposit. A number of observations, 
however, indicate that the relation is not so close as might appear 
to be the case between the structure and contraction of the deposit 
on the one hand and the deposition potential on the other. Since, 
however, the contraction takes place almost instantaneously, it is 
not possible to observe the structure of the metal as it is originally 
deposited with a high cathode potential. There is no doubt that 
hydrogen is the important factor influencing both the polarisation 
and the structure of the deposit. E. H. R. 

New Hydrate of Uranyl Nitrate. Frank E. E. Germann 
(J. Amer, Chem, Soc.^ 1922, 44, 1466—1469).—The density of 
solutions of uranyl nitrate has been determined at 24° for com¬ 
positions up to 60% and a density curve plotted which exhibits 
a strong curvature towards the composition axis. Cooling and 
heating curves have been constructed, and both show the exist¬ 
ence of an icositelrahydrate of uranyl nitrate, U02(N03)2,24H20. 
This compound forms spontaneously at —35° and exists only below 
—20°. The existence of five distinct fluorescence spectra due to 
uranyl nitrate as stated by Howes (Physical Rev., 1915, 6, 192) has 
been disproved. These are due to the hexahydrate, the icosi- 
tetrahydrate, and various mixtures of the two depending on the 
concentration and rate of cooling. J. F. S. 
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Complex Uranyl Hypophosphites. Abthua Rosenheim 
and Gert Trbwbndt (Rer., 1922, 55, [R], 1957—1960).—The 
analogy between sulphites and hypophosphites is illustrated further 
by the isolation of alkali uranyl hjrpophosphites which correspond 
in their composition with the alkali uranyl sulphites, R' 2 [(U 02 ) 2 (S 03 ) 3 ] 
and R' 2 [(U 02 ) 4 (S 03 ) 5 ],a;H 20 , described by Kohlschiitter (A., 1900, 
ii, 484). 

Uranyl hypophosphite, U02(H2P02)2, microcrystalline, yellow 
prisms, is prepared by agitating solutions of one molecular pro¬ 
portion of uranyl nitrate and four molecular proportions of sodium 
hypophosphite (a microcrystalline, pale yellow trihydrate is also 
described); it is almost insoluble in water, but readily soluble 
in an excess of sodium hypophosphite or uranyl nitrate solution. 
It is transformed by a solution of sodium hypophosphite (4 mole¬ 
cular proportions) into the salt, Na[(U02)2(H2P02)6],4-5H20, slender, 
pale yellow needles (a hexahydrate is also described); the corre¬ 
sponding anhydrous potassium salt, yellow crusts, and ammonium 
salt, pale yellow leaflets, and the dihydrated guanidinium salt, 
aggregates of needles, were analysed. Uranyl hypophosphite 
is converted by six to eight molecular proportions of sodium 
hypophosphite into the salt^ Na[(U02)(H2P02)2],3*5H20, large, 
rectangular plates (the pentahydrate is also described). Attempts 
to prepare corresponding compounds with other alkali hypophos- 
pliites yielded salts of the series K[(U02)2(H2P02)5l. The compounds 
from uranyl hypophosphite and ten or more molecular proportions 
of alkali hypophosphite could not be caused to crystallise. H. W. 

The Isotopes of Tin. F. W. Aston {Nature, 1922, 109, 
813).—An immediate result of the application of a method for 
increasing the sensitivity of photographic plates towards positive 
rays has been the definite proof of the complex nature of tin (cf. 
A., 1921, ii, 474). By using tin tetramethyl, eight lines eorre- 
sponding approximately with atomic weights 120, 118, 116, 124, 
119, 117, 122, 121 (in decreasing order of intensity) were definitely 
proved to be due to tin. The average atomic weight, in proportion 
to the intensities, agrees well with the accepted value. It is 
remarkable that the differences between the lines are integral to 
the highest accuracy, but the lines themselves compared with known 
lines give atomic weights always tending to be 2 or 3 parts per 
1000 too light for the above whole numbers. It is strongly 
indicated that this divergence cannot be due to experimental 
error. The presence of the two faint components of xenon 128 
and 130 previously suspected has now been confirmed. A. A. E. 

Complex Mixed Antimony lodobromides. A.-Ch. Vour- 
NAZOS (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 164—167).—^An acid containing 
the complex anion -Sbl 3 Br is obtained by the action of dry 
gaseous hydrogen bromide on antimony tri-iodide in a non-aqueous 
medium such as glacial acetic acid. It cannot be isolated in a 
solid state by the evaporation of the acetic acid solution, as, owing 
to dissociation, only a residue of the tri-iodide remains. The salts 
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of this acid are, however, obtained in crystalline form by triturating 
and finally warming equimolecular proportions of antimony tri¬ 
iodide and a bromide with a suitable non-aqueous medium, acetic 
acid, xylene, etc. The compounds form coloured crystals, which 
are rapidly decomposed by water or ethyl alcohol, giving anti- 
monious oxide, hydriodic acid, and the metallic bromide. Sodium 
antimoniodohromide, SbBrIgNa, prepared in xylene, forms small, 
orange-yellow crystals. Potassium antimonioddbromidey SbBrLK, 
is similar in colour, but the ammonium and lithium salts are redmsh 
yellow. Zinc antimonioddbromidey ZnSbLBrg, forms brown, tabular 
crystals, which are fairly stable and omy slowly decomposed by 
water. G. F. M. 


Mineralogieal Chemistry. 


Haloes and Earth-history. A New Radioactive Element. 

J. JoLY {Nature, 1922, 109, 517—518 and 578—579).—A descrip¬ 
tion of colourless, spherical, halo-like forms, of average diameter 
0'0104 mm., occurring in the Archaean black mica of Ytterby. It 
is suggested that they may be due to a radioactive element (for 
which the name “ hibernium ” is suggested) having an a-ray range 
in air of 1—1*5 cm. A. A. E. 

The Crystal Structures of Marcasite (FeS 2 ), Arsenopyrite 
(FeAsS), and Loellingite (FeAs 2 ). Maurice L. Huggins 
(Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 369—373).—Arsenopyrite and loellin^te 
are assumed to have the same general arrangement as marcasite, 
in which the sulphur atoms are considered to be in pairs, each 
sulphur atom being linked, by pairs of electrons, to one sulphur 
and four iron atoms, and each iron atom to six sulphur atoms. 

A. A. E. 

Minerals from near Oudjda, Morocco. J. Barthoux 
(Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 312—314).—An account is given of 
crystallised minerals (galena, vanadinite, pyromorphite, wulfenite, 
cerussite, dolomite, calcite, and aragonite) from a lead mine in 
dolomitic limestone at Gebel Mahser. L. J. S. 

Babingtonite from Japan. Manjir6 Watanab^ (Amer. J. 
Sci.y 1922, [v], 4 , 159—164).—Babin^onite occurs with heden- 
bergite, garnet, chalcopyrite, magnetite, etc., in a metamorphic 
contact in the Yakuki mine, province Iwaki. A crystallographic 
and optical description is given of the material. L. J. S. 

Composition of Aerinite. J. Orcel (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 
309—311).—^Aerinite from Casserras, Huesca, prov. Aragon, con¬ 
sists of a mixture of a blue, transparent, strongly pleochroic mineral 
with pyroxene, quartz, and spinel. The first is easily separated 
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by reason of its ready solubility in acids. Analysis of hydrochlorio 
acid solution gave: 

SiOg. TiOg. AlgOg. FegOg. FeO. MgO. MnO. CaO. SrO. 

39-26 0-49 19-SO 7-13 1-35 3-62 0-03 9-08 0-20 

HgO 

PgOft. V. Alkalis. HgO (at 106°). HgO (at 400°). (400° to 1100°). Total. 
0-07 trace trace 5-43 11-03 2-92 100-31 

corresponding approximately with 

6Si02,2(Al,Fe)203,(Fe,Mg)0,liCa0,7H20+3Aq. 

The mineral represents a new calcium-bearing tjrpe of the lepto- 
chlorites; this is supported by optical characters and its be¬ 
haviour when heated. Spectroscopic analysis shows that the 
strontium and vanadium are present only in the hydrochloric acid 
extract of the mineral. The cause of the blue colour is discussed; 
it is regarded to be dependent on the molecular structure. 

L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Nephelometry of Coloured Hydrosols. H. Bechhold and 
F. Heeler (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 7—12). —In the nephelometric 
investigation of white turbidities it has been repeatedly shown 
that a strict proportionality exists between the concentration of 
the substance causing the turbidity and the amount of diffracted 
light, provided that no change occurs in the original substance. 
It is now shown that in the case of coloured sols and turbidities 
very marked deviations from this proportionaHty occur. Con¬ 
centrated coloured sols such as colloidal indigotin and silver behave 
in comparison with dilute solutions as though they were less con¬ 
centrated. This is shown to be due to the absorption of light by 
the coloured .particles forming the turbidity. This action in the 
case of white particles is not great, but in that of coloured particles 
it is very strong. The disproportionality in the absorption is 
caused particularity by those wave-lengths which are absorbed by 
the turbid medium to a larger or smaller extent. This selective 
absorption must therefore be removed by the use of suitable light 
filters. The most efficient filters are shown to be isochromatic 
filters, that is thin layers composed of the substance under investi¬ 
gation. These filters may be employed either as solutions or as 
dry gelatin films between the source of light and the nephelometer. 
In this way it is possible to investigate nephelometrically coloured 
turbidities and coloured hydrosols in exactly the same way as 
colourless turbidities, and in these circumstances they show exactly 
the same proportionality between concentration and amount of 
diffracted fight as white turbidities, J. F. S. 
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Investigation, by Means of the Hydrogen Electrode, of 
the Chemical Reactions involved in Water Purification. 

R. E. Greenfield and A. M. Buswbll (J. Amer, Chem. Soc,, 
1922, 44, 1435—1442).—Titration curves have been prepared, 
using the hydrogen electrode, for the neutralisation of the car¬ 
bonates of sodium, magnesium, and calcium with a strong acid. 
It is shown that the shape and position of the curve are unaffected 
by the metallic ion, but that the inflection point occurs at a slightly 
higher Sorensen value in dilute solutions than in the more con¬ 
centrated solutions. Precipitation curves of the precipitation of 
magnesium hydroxide have been plotted, and these show that the 
precipitation of magnesium is complete at a Sorensen value in the 
neighbourhood of Ph= 10*6. Magnesium hydroxide does not form 
until the value is as high as Ph=^‘ 9* Precipitation curves for the 
precipitation of calcium as carbonate, whilst not as regular as 
those obtained in the case of magnesium, tend to show that the 
reaction is complete, sufficient carbonate being present at Pi,=9'5. 
Aluminium hy^oxide is shown to start precipitating in solutions 
as acid as Pj|=4, and to be completely precipitated at Ph= 6‘5—7*5. 
At values much higher than this, resolution commenced to take 
place, and this was complete at a value between Ph= 10 and 
Pii=rll. The precipitation reactions were not instantaneous, but 
took several hours to reach completion. This was the more noticeable 
the* more dilute the solution. J. F. S. 

Sodium Sulphide as a Substitute for Hydrogen Sulphide 
in Qualitative Analysis, Giorgio Vortmann (Boll, Sci. teen, 
3, No. 5; Giorn. Chim, Ind. Appl., 1921, 3, 565).—A solution in 
hydrochloric acid is oxidised, treated with solid sodium carbonate 
in slight excess, warmed with sodium hydroxide solution (boiled 
to remove ammonia if necessary), and precipitated with excess of 
a 20% solution of sodium sulphide. The precipitate (i) may con¬ 
tain silver, copper, bismuth, cadmium, lead, iron, cobalt, nickel, 
manganese, and zinc as sulphides; uranium, chromium, and rare 
earths as hydroxides; barium, strontium, calcium, and magnesium 
as carbonates; whereas the filtrate (i) may contain the sulphides 
of mercury, nickel, arsenic, antimony, tin, gold, platinum, molyb¬ 
denum, tungsten, and vanadium. On treatment of the precipitate 
(i) with dilute hydrochloric acid, iron, manganese, zinc, uranium, 
chromium, barium, strontium, calcium, magnesium (phosphate), 
lithium, and rare earths pass into solution (ii), whilst silver, copper, 
bismuth, cadmium, lead, cobalt, and nickel remain undissolved (ii). 
Solution (ii) is boiled to remove hydrogen sulphide, and bromine water 
is then added, followed by sodium carbonate in excess. The filtrate 
(iii) may contain chromium, uranium, and manganese, whilst the 
precipitate (iii) contains iron, manganese, zinc, barium, strontium, 
calcium, magnesium, and lithium. After redissolution of the pre¬ 
cipitate (iii) in hydrochloric acid, iron is precipitated with sodium 
acetate, manganese with ammonium hydroxide and bromine water, 
barium, strontium, and calcium with ammonium carbonate, the 
zinc in the filtrate with sodium sulphide, and finally the magnesium 
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and lithium. The filtrate (i) is boiled with ammonium chloride to 
precipitate mercury, nickel, and aluminium, whilst antimony, tin, 
arsenic, molybdenum, tungsten, and vanadium remaining in solu¬ 
tion can be separated by known methods. The alkali metals are 
tested for in another portion of the substance. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Titration of Acids and Bases. J. L. Lizius and N. Evers 
(Analyat, 1922, 47, 331—341).—The theory of titration and the 
dependence of the hydrogen-ion concentration of the end-product 
on the nature of the salt formed is explained. A list of newer 
indicators with their colour changes and the Ph range over which 
they are applicable is given, and four mixed indicators are sug¬ 
gested. A table of common titrations with the hydrogen-ion 
concentrations at their end-points, suitable indicators, and the 
colours obtained at their end-points is also given. By titrating 
to a definite shade of colour instead of to the colour-change of 
the indicator, an increase in the accuracy of titrations results, and 
certain titrations are made possible which are impracticable by 
ordinary methods. H. C. R. 

Symmetrical Diphenylguanidine as a Standard in Acidi- 
metry and Alkalimetry. C. A. Carlton (J, Amer, Ghem. Soc.y 
1922, 44, 1469—1474).—The suitability of symmetrical diphenyl¬ 
guanidine as a standard in acidimetry and alkalimetry has been 
investigated. It is shown that this substance can easily be obtained 
in a sufficiently high state of purity for the present purpose by 
three recrystallisations of the crude material from toluene. The 
pure compound is stable in air and soluble in alcohol. It may 
be titrated directly in cold solutions with either an alcoholic or 
an aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid, using either bromo- 
phenyl-blue or methyl-red as indicator. The results obtained with 
this substance are comparable with those obtained with sodium 
carbonate or silver chloride, and diphenylguanidine is more con¬ 
venient in use. Diphenylguanidine is the only basic substance, 
proposed as a standard, which meets all the requirements of an 
ideal standard. J. F. S. 

Micro-incineration. A. Schoeller (Per., 1922, 55, [P], 
2191—^2192).—The substance under investigation is spread evenly 
over a thin strip of glass (5—6 mm. wide) which is placed in a 
horizontal hard glass tube about 10 mm. in diameter and 12 cm. 
long. The tube is heated very gently until all volatile matter 
is expelled. The residue is allowed to cool and is subsequently 
heat^ rather more strongly in a current of moist oxygen; in 
most cases, the carbon disappears rapidly without at any time 
glowing. With difficultly combustible substances it is advisable 
to interrupt the heating again. Too powerful ignition is to be 
avoided. The minutest trace of ash is readily visible under the 
microscope. The method is particularly suitable for the inciner¬ 
ation of sections of plant-tissue, since the original structure is 
better preserved than when they are heated over a free flame. 

H. W. 
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The Estimation of Hydrogen and its Separation from 
Gaseous Paraffins by means of Palladious Chloride. J. A. 

Muller and A. Foix (Bull. Soc. cUm., 1922, [iv], 33, 713—717).— 
Hydrogen may be separated from gaseous paraffins and estimated 
by its reducing action on excess of palladious chloride. The pre¬ 
cipitated palladium is dried and weighed, and hence the quantity 
of hydrogen is calculated. A correction should be made for the 
small quantity of the gas occluded in the metal; the authors 
state that 1 mg. of palladium represents 0*24 c.c. of hydrogen 
measured at 0° and 7^ mm. when the reaction takes place under 
the prescribed conditions. H. J. E. 

Electrometric Titrations with Mercury Perchlorate. 

I. M. Kolthofp (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 332—343).—Chlorides, 
bromides, or iodides may be titrated with mercury perchlorate 
solution, the end-point of the titration being .determined with 
accuracy by electrometric means even in very dilute solutions, 
but the method cannot be applied to mixtures of these salts. The 
method is also trustworthy in the case of thiocyanates, cyanides, 
ferrocyanides, formates, acetates, monochloroacetates, lactates, 
benzoates, and salicylates, but it cannot be used for trichloro- 
acetates owing to the ready hydrolysis of the mercury compound, 
or for the salts of poly basic aliphatic acids. The mercury per¬ 
chlorate solution is prepared by saturating perchloric acid with 
mercuric oxide. W. P. S. 

Detection of Fluorine. B. Petkenheuer (Ifm. Verdffentl. 
Siemens-Konzem, 1922, 1, [3], 177).—The substance is heated with 
sand and a few c.c. of sulphuric acid at 90° in a test-tube. On 
shaking the tube, the presence of fluorine is shown by the acid 
collecting into oily drops, which appear not to wet the surface 
of the glass. With 2 grams of substance, 0*01% of fluorine may 
be detected after heating for one minute. Insoluble fluorides 
such as aluminium fluoride must first be fused with sodium 
carbonate and sand; the fused mass is then heated as above with 
sulphuric acid. A. R. P. 

The Colour of Iodine Solutions at Low Temperature. 

Jean Piccard and E. Herrmann (Helv. Chim. Acto, 1922, 5, 
625—626).—The brown colour formed by iodine in solvents con¬ 
taining oxygen has been suggested as a qualitative test for oxygen 
(this vol., ii, 389), in absence of other elements or groups of an 
unsaturated character such as tervalent nitrogen. It has been 
observed that very dilute solutions of iodine in hydrocarbons 
such as light petroleum, which are violet at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, become brown at lower temperatures, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of -—20°. When the iodine concentration is increased beyond 
a certain value, about 1 mg. in 10 c.c., however, the colour change 
does not take place. It is shown that the brown colour is due to 
an impurity in the commercial light petroleum, and that it does 
not appear with carefully purified specimens. The phenomenon 
can be reproduced by addition of a small quantity of alcohol to 
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the piire light petroleum, or to toluene, chloroform, and other 
solvents. E. H. R. 

Rapid Estimation of Sulphur. Luigi Losana {Oiorn. Chim. 
Ind, AppL, 1922, 4 , 297—^299).—^The method previously described 
(this voL, ii, 582) gives accurate results with pyrites, copper pyrites, 
and other mineral sulphides, ultramarine, adulterated white lead, 
cement, various rocks, sulphates of copper, sodium, etc., naphtha, 
anthracene, coke, ichthyol, “ saccharin,’' ebonite, and caoutchouc. 

T. H. P. 

Determination of Sulphur in Vulcanised Rubber, J. W. W. 

Dyer and Amy R. Watson (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 251— 
252).—Methods are described for the estimation of free and com¬ 
bined sulphur in vulcanised rubber. These are as follows. 
{a) Combined sulphur. The sample (0*5—3*0 grams) is added to 
30—40 c.c. of nitric acid (d 1*42) in a suitable flask and the reaction 
started by gentle heating; subsequently the mixture is heated 
to the boiling point and boiling continued until the liquid is clear. 
Pure powdered potassium permanganate is now added, about 
0*25—0*5 gram at a time, and the heating continued between 
additions. The addition of permanganate is continued until 
finally a small black precipitate remains; this requires generally 
about 2 grams of permanganate. The contents of the flask are 
poured into a dish and evaporated to dryness, taken up with 10 c.c. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and again evaporated to dryness. 
The residue is treated with water, made up to 100 c.c., and made 
just acid to methyl-orange at the boiling point. The sulphur 
is then precipitated as barium sulphate, (b) Free sulphur. To 
50—60 c.c. of acetone, 0*5—1 gram of material is added and the 
free sulphur extracted. To the extract 0*5—1 gram of powdered 
permanganate is added, the mixture shaken, and kept at the 
ordinary temperature for thirty minutes. If the purple colour 
disappears a little more permanganate is added. The acetone 
is then distilled off on the water-bath and the brown residue heated 
at 100—110^ for a short time. About 3—5 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid {d 1*16) is added for each gram of permanganate used, and 
the solution* heated until colourless. It is then diluted a little and 
filtered, the filtrate is made up to 100 c.c., and ammonia cautiously 
added until the solution becomes yellow and slightly turbid. It 
is then made just acid and precipitated while boiling with 4— 5 c.c. 
of /2-barium chloride solution. Both methods give results which 
are in good agreement with those obtained by the Carius method. 

J. F. S. 

Quantitative Micro-analysis of Mixtures with Special 
Reference to Ox^anic Ultimate Analysis. A. Benedetti- 
PiCHLER { Z . anal, Chem,, 1922, 61 , 305—331).—The author 
describes the advantages of micro-chemical methods, points out 
the importance of obtaining representative samples in dealing 
with very small quantities of substances, and gives instances of 
the application of the methods and their limits of accuracy. 

W. P. S. 
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Volumetric Estimation of Carbon and H3rdrogen in 
Organic Compounds. Josef Lindneb (Ber,, 1922, 55, [£], 
2026—2031).—^The substance is burnt in the usual manner and 
the products of its combustion are passed over a substance which 
by its hydrolysis gives hydrogen chloride and thence into a known 
volume of standard barium hydroxide solution. The latter is 
titrated with ^/10-hydrochloric acid in the presence of phenol- 
phthalein; the carbon dioxide is subsequently removed after 
addition of an excess of hydrochloric acid and the resulting solution 
is again titrated with barium hydroxide. With iV^/lO-solutions 
and burettes of 50 c.c. capacity, the analysis is conveniently per¬ 
formed with 20 mg. of material. 

The most suitable substance for hydrolysis is chloronaphthyloxy- 
chlorophosphine, which may contain chloronaphthyltetrachlorophos- 
phine: it is decomposed by water in accordance with the equations : 

CioHeCl-PCl4+H20=CioHeCl-POCl2+2HCl; ‘ 

CioH6Cl-POCl2+2H20=C.oHeCl-PO(OH)2+2HCl; 

CioHeCl-PO(OH)2+CioHeCl-POCl2=2CioH6ChP02+2HCl. 

It is prepared by passing chlorine into molten naphthyldichloro- 
phosphine until three atomic proportions of the gas have been 
absorbed. It is not a well-defined individual. Hydrogen chloride 
is freely and quantitatively evolved when a current of moist air is 
passed through the molten material. It is, however, convenient 
to depress its melting point to some extent by a preliminary 
regulated treatment with moist air. The material prepared in 
this manner somewhat readily evolves considerable amounts of 
readily volatile acid products, which must be removed by 
protracted exposure to a current of dry air; the elimination of 
acid is thereby ultimately reduced to a small amount, for which 
a correction can be applied, but the presence of the acid has the 
drawback that the sharpness of the end-point in the ultimate 
titration is diminished. 

Te^t analyses show that the method gives accurate results, 
which, however, are somewhat low for hydrogen, the source of 
error most probably lying in the uncertainty of the correction for 
the acidic products evolved spontaneously from the phosphorus 
compound. H. W. 

Absorption of Carbon Monoxide by Acid Cuprous Chloride 
Solution in the Presence of a Reducing ii^ent. Alfbed 
Kbopf (Z. angew. Chem.y 1922, 35, 451—^2).—The rate of 
absorption of carbon monoxide by acid cuprous chloride solution 
is increased by the addition of stannous chloride to the solution. 
The stability of the solution is improved by the use of a slight 
excess of stannous chloride (cf. Krauskopf and Purdy, A., 1920, 
ii, 267). J. S. G. T. 

Comparison of Colorimetric and Electrometric Estim¬ 
ations of Hydrogen-ion Concentrations in Solutions con¬ 
taining Carbon Dioxide. Glenn E. Cullen and A. Baibd 
Hastings (J, Biol, Chem.^ 1922, 52, 517—520).—Contrary to the 
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results obtained by Evans (A., 1921, ii, 271), the colorimetric and 
electrometric methods for the estimation of the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of solutions containing carbon dioxide yield identical 
results, provided precautions are taken to prevent the loss of carbon 
dioxide. E. S. 

Estimation of Small Amounts of Potassium by the Lindo- 
Gladding Method. William Hazbn (J. Assoc, Off. Agric. 
Chem., 1922, 5, 456—460).—In the estimation of potassium by 
the Ldndo-Gladding method, the use of 90% alcohol for washing 
gives better results than 80% alcohol, and when working with 
small amounts of potassium salts and high accuracy is desired, 
it is advisable to use the stronger alcohol for washing after the 
ammonium chloride treatment as well. The lower results obtained 
by using the weaker alcohol do not appear to be due to the sodium 
salts which may be present, as has been suggested, as equally 
low results are obtained in the absence of sodium salts. As, how¬ 
ever, it takes a longer time to wash out the ammonium salts with 
90% alcohol, it is preferable to use 80% alcohol for the second 
washing in ordinary fertiliser work, where the percentage error 
arising from this will not be very serious, as..the samples generally 
contain relatively high amounts of potassium. G. F. M. 

Identification of Caesium and Rubidium. John Missbnden 
(Chem, News, 1922, 124, 362).—^The spectroscope affords the best 
means of distinguishing caesium from rubidium; the former shows 
two bright blue lines (4557 and 4592) in the blue portion of the 
spectrum, whilst rubidium has two lines (4200 and 4237) in the 
violet and two other lines (7953 and 7810) in the red. The salts 
of the two metals resemble each other generally, but there is a 
considerable difference in the solubility of the two nitrates; 100 
parts,of water at 3-35° dissolve 11 parts of caesium nitrate and 
79*9 parts of rubidium nitrate. W. P. S. 

Hydrotimetric Precision and Aqueous Preparation of the 
Stauxdard Soap Solution. Ed. Justin-Mublleb (J, Pharm. 
Chim., 1922, 26, 18—21).—Clark’s method as modified by Boutron 
and Boudet is used, but a standard soap solution of only one-tenth 
the strength is recommended. It is prepared by dissolving 3-5 
grams of white Marseilles soap in 200 c.c. of boiling water and 
then making the volume up to 900 c.c. This solution is diluted, 
if necessary, until 24 c.c. of it corresponds exactly with 40 c.c. of a 
0*025% solution of calciUm chloride or of a 0*059% solution of 
barium nitrate. W. G. 

Estimation of Calcium in Natural Phosphates. B. 

Mburice (Ann, Chim, Analyt., 1922, [ii], 4, 198).—The phosphate is 
treated with mineral acid, the silica removed, and iron and 
aluminium removed as phosphates. The filtrate is neutralised 
with ammonia, treated with 20 c.c. of 20% hydrochloric acid, 
and 30 c.c. of 4% ammonium oxalate. The solution is warmed 
and 10% ammonium acetate solution added at a rate of about 
30 drops per minute. A granular precipitate of calcium oxalate 
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is thus obtained, and is collected, washed, and ignited as usual. 
Test analyses carried out on known quantities of calcium in the 
presence of large excess of phosphate and magnesium sulphate 
gave very accurate results. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Magnesium and Alkalis in Minerals. L. H. 

Bob^strom (HyUningsskrift tiUdgnad Osaian Aachariy 1920, 118— 
123).—The precipitation of magnesium hydroxide is best effected 
with piperidine, a little of which should also be added to the washing 
water. Lawrence Smith’s method for the separation of magnesium 
from alkalis in silicate analysis is the most satisfactory. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Small Amounts 
of Magnesium. A. P. Briggs (J. BioL Chem., 1922, 52, 349— 
355).—The method described is similar to that of Hammett and 
Adams (cf. this vol., ii, 587). E. S. 

Estimation of Magnesium in Blood, Plasma, and Serum. 

W. Denis (J. Biol. Chem.y 1922, 52, 411—415).—^The method is 
essentially the same as that of Briggs (preceding abstract) and of 

Hammett and Adams (this vol., ii, 587). E. S. 

$ 

Magnesium Compound of 8-Hydroxyquinoline. Carl Th. 
Morner (Pharm. Zenlr.-h.y 1922, 63 , 399-^02; cf. Griebel, A., 
1921, ii, 606).—If an aqueous solution of 8-hydroxyquinoline 
(sulphate) is treated with a suspension of magnesium hydroxide, 
the latter goes into solution and a lustrous, sulphur-yellow pre¬ 
cipitate of the magnesium compound of 8-hy(iroxyquinoline is 
formed. The precipitate is also given by ‘‘ magnesia mixture.” 
The precipitate is microcrystalline and consists of hexagonal 
platelets. The reaction takes place only in alkaline solution and 
is sufficiently sensitive to detect 1 part of magnesium in 25,000. 
The precipitate contains 6‘25—6’29% of magnesium and approxi¬ 
mates to the formula (C9Hg0N)2Mg,4H20. The compound is 
also formed by the action of 8-hydroxyquinoline on magnesium 
ammonium phosphate. The reaction thus permits the separation 
of magnesium from phosphate in ammoniacal solution. Its use as 
a dry antiseptic is suggested. G. W. R. 

Lead. 1. Estimation of Minute Amounts of Lead in 
Biological Material. L. T. Fairhall (J. Ini. Hyg.y 1922, 4, 
9—20).—The ash is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, the 
solution neutralised to methyl-orange ydth sodium hydroxide, 
and then slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid. Lead is pre¬ 
cipitated as sulphide, the washed precipitate dissolved in 2—5 c.c. 
of concentrated nitric acid, and boiled to expel hydrogen sulphide. 
After neutralising with sodium hydroxide and slightly acidifying 
with acetic acid, an excess of potassium chromate is added, and 
the solution boiled. The precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, and an excess of potassium iodide is added to the solution, 
which is titrated with 0*005A^-sodium thiosulphate solution. For 
biological materials, the method appears to be accurate to ±3%. 

Chsmioal Abstracts. 
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Colorimetric Estimation of Manganese in Steels^ Alloys, 
€uid Ores. J. Heslikga (Chem, Weekblad, 1922,19, 302—303).— 
The ordinary method of oxidising to permanganate in acid solution 
is imsatiafactory when iron is present, because of the yellow colour 
of iron salts. A simple and accurate estimation may be made 
by employing the compound HoMnOg, which in alkaline solution 
gives a yellowish-brown to dark brown coloration. 

One hundred to 200 mg. of material are dissolved in a suitable 
acid, and the solution is diluted and treated with excess of powdered 
zinc oxide, made up to 100—^200 c.c., and filtered. The zinc 
oxide precipitates the tervalent metals and copper completely 
after a few minutes' shaking at the ordinary temperature. The 
filtered solution is poured into a burette, and allowed to fall into 
a solution containing hydrogen peroxide (3%) and excess of 
potassium hydroxide (10%) until a suitable colour is obtained; 
this is matched by means of a standard manganese solution. 
Several titrations are carried out in succession, adding more of 
the unknown solution, and matching the colour by means of the 
standard. Addition of only 0*02 mg. of manganese is easily 
detected. 

Lead does not interfere if excess of potassium hydroxide is 
employed; if nickel and/or cobalt are present, potassium cyanide 
is added during the titration. Accurate results are readily obtained 
when the manganese content is not greater than 20%. S. I. L. 

Estimation of Chroxninm in Metals. Willi Loffelbein 
{Chem, Ztg.^ 1922, 46, 679).—Chromium is estimated in nickel 
bronzes and similar alloys by removing the heavy metals from a 
solution of the alloy with hydrogen sulphide, treating the oxidised 
filtrate with a slight excess of ammonia, collecting, igniting, and 
fusing the precipitate with sodium peroxide, acidifying the filtered 
solution of the melt with hydrochloric acid, adding potassium 
iodide, and titrating the liberated iodine with sodium thiosulphate 
solution. A. R. P. 

Rapid Method for the Estimation of Chromium in Nickel- 
Chromium Steel. Wilhelm Hill (Chem. Ztg,, 1922, 46, 702— 
703).—The chromium is oxidised to chromic acid in a sulphuric 
acid solution of the steel by means of potassium permanganate, 
the excess of which is destrojned with manganese sulphate. The 
chromic acid is then estimated by addition of an excess of standard 
ferrous sulphate solution and titration with permanganate or 
dichromate [cf. J. Soc, Chem. Ind., 1922, 41^ 671a.] A. R. F. 

Estimation of Small Amounts of Molybdeaittm in Tungsten. 

Bobothcy Hall (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44^ 1462—1465).— 
Small amounts of molybdenum may be estimated in tungsten by 
converting the molybdenum into xanthate, extracting this with 
chloroform, and converting into sulphide and oxide. The method 
consists in diiBSolving 1 gram of the sample in a mixture of nitric 
and hydrofluoric acids and evaporating with sulphuric acid. The 
yellKW eniitoB. are daBsobred in sodiun hydroxide solution and trans- 
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ferred to a 200 c.c. separating funnel, acidified with sulphuric 
acid, and the solution diluted so that 1 c.c. contains about 0*1 mg. 
of molybdenum. The volume is then made up to 150 c.c., 
0*5 gram of potassium xanthate and a few drops of 1 : 3-sulphuric 
acid are added and the mixture is shaken thoroughly. About 10 c.c. 
of chloroform are then added and the whole is shaken for several 
minutes. The highly-coloured chloroform layer settles at the 
bottom and is run into a second funnel for washing. The original 
solution is repeatedly treated with potassium xanthate, acid, and 
chloroform until the chloroform layer is colourless, each portion 
of chloroform solution being added to the first. The chloroform 
solution of molybdenum xanthate is washed with water several 
times, run into a 150 c.c. beaker, and evaporated to dryness. The 
residue is heated and converted into a mixture of oxide and 
sulphide. This is dissolved in nitric acid, evaporated with 
sulphuric acid, and precipitated as molybdenum sulphide by passing 
hydrogen sulphide into the hot molybdenum solution made 
alkaline with sodium hydroxide. The solution is then slowly 
acidified with dilute sulphuric acid and the precipitate filtered, 
washed with hot water, and carefully ignited to oxide. The results 
are easily reproducible and trustworthy, and the method is good for 
mixtures containing small amounts of molybdenum. J. F. S. 

I\apid Analysis of Ferro-tungsten. Luioi Losana and 
Enrico Carozzi (Qiom. Chim, Ind, AppL^ 1922, 4, 299—301).— 
Ferro-tungsten is readily dissolved in 50% nitric acid solution 
containing a little hydrofiuoric acid, subsequent treatment with 
concentrated sulphuric acid resulting in the elimination of the 
hydrofluoric acid and precipitation of the tungsten as tungsten 
trioxide, which may be either weighed as such or estimated 
volumetrically (cf. J. Soc, Ghem, Irid.y 1922, 41, 671a). T. H. P. 

Electrometric Titration of Uranium with Potassium 
Permanganate and Potassium Dichromate. D. T. Ewinq 
and E. F. Eldridgb (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1484—1489).— 
When solutions of uranyl sulphate, reduced with zinc, are titrated 
electrometrically with potassium permanganate or when solutions 
of uranium chlorides similarly reduced are titrated with potassium 
dichromate, a change in the oxidation potential occurs when the 
tervalent uranium is all oxidised to the quadrivalent condition, 
and a second change occurs when the latter is all oxidised to the 
sexavalent condition. Thus the total amount of uranium may 
be calculated. A third change of potential is observed when iron 
is present, and this represents the point where all the ferrous iron 
is converted into ferric iron. The determination is carried out 
with apparatus of the usual type, except in the form of the titration 
vessel, since it is necessary to prevent the free access of air. The 
titration cell is a glass vessel fitted with a cover which has six 
holes bored in it. Through the holes pass a tube for leading in 
carbon dioxide, a platinum electrode, the connecting tube of a 
calomel cell, a stirrer fitted with a mercury seal, the tip of the 
burette, and the mouth of a JoiJes redactor. All the tubes passing 
VOL. cxxn. ii. 24 
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through the cover are fitted tightly. The method of procedure 
adopted is as follows ; (a) Estimation of uranium by permanganate. 
Ten c.c. of a solution of uranium as sulphate (containing about 
0*013 gram UgOg per c.c.) are added to 40 c.c. of sulphuric acid 
solution A (2 c.c. cone, acid, 88 water) and warmed at 80—90°. 
Carbon dioxide is passed through the titration cell to remove the 
air, and the uranium solution slowly passed through the Jones 
reductor into the cell, the redactor being finally rinsed with 50 c.c. 
of sulphuric acid A, The final solution at this stage has a volume 
of 100 C.C., contains 2 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, and is 
brown. The stirrer is set in motion and the permanganate 
slowly added. The E.M.F, rises slowly at first and then jumps 
to a steady value which represents the point at which all the 
tervalent uranium has been converted into the quadrivalent 
condition and the solution has become green. Continued addition 
of permanganate does not affect the E,M,F. noticeably until the 
second end-point is reached, and here the E.M.F. jumps rapidly. 
At this point, the whole of the quadrivalent uranium has been 
converted into the sexavalent condition. The volume of per¬ 
manganate used between the first and second end-points is equal 
to the theoretical amount of oxidising agent required to oxidise 
uranium from the quadrivalent to the sexavalent condition. Hence 
from this quantity the total amount of uranium present, no matter 
what its state of oxidation provided that none of it is sexavalent, 
can be calculated, (b) Estimation of uranium and iron with per¬ 
manganate, The process is carried out as above; the first and 
second end-points give, as before, the quantity of uranium. After 
the uranium has all been oxidised to the sexavalent condition, 
the oxidation of the ferrous iron commences and when this has 
been completed the third end-point is observed. Hence the volume 
of permanganate required to carry the E.M.F, from the second 
to the third end-point is equivalent to the amount of iron present, 
(c) Estimation of uranium by dichromate. The process is carried out 
exactly as in the first case, and two end-points are obtained which 
have the same significance as in the other cases, but the slope of 
the second end-point is not so clear as in the other cases. All 
methods yield excellent results. J. F. S. 

The Estimation of Small Quantities of Gold as Colloidal 
Gold by the Colorimetric Method. J. A. Mxtlleb and A. Foix 
(Bull. Soc, chim., 1922, [iv], 33, 717—720).—Small quantities of gold 
may be rapidly and accurately estimated colorimetrically after 
separation irom other metals, provided that the concentration 
of the gold is not greater than 1/40 mg. per c.c., and that the 
colloidal particles are of the same size in the two solutions to be 
compared. The latter condition is realised by precipitation in 
identical circumstances. The presence of vanadium leads to 
inaccurate results. H. J. E. 

Separation of Palladium and Platinum by means of 
Dimethylglyoxune. C. W. Davis (U.S. Bur. Mines, Repts, 
InveatigatiQns, 1922, No. 2351).—^The weighed metals are dis- 
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solved in a little aqua regia, the solution is evaporated to dryness, 
the residue moistened with a drop of hydrochloric acid, diluted 
with cold water, and dimethylglyoxime added with constant stirring 
until no further precipitate is formed. After keeping for a few 
minutes, the voluminous precipitate is collected on a filter, well 
washed with cold water, and ignited, first in air and finally in 
hydrogen to obtain pure palladium. The method was tested with 
quantities of each metal ranging from 0*15 to 11 mg., and the 
greatest divergence in five analyses was 0'03 mg. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

A Micro-modification of Benedict’s Method for the 
Estimation of Reducing* Sugar in Urine. Millard Smith 
(J. Lab, Clin, Med,, 1922, 7, 364—368).—The modification, like 
the original method, is applicable only to urines containing not 
less than 0-17% of sugar. Exactly 1*0 c.c. of Benedict’s solution 
is run from a pipette into a special test-tube, 0*2—0-7 gram of 
anhydrous sodium carbonate is added, and a pebble or piece of 
quartz. Urine is slowly added to the mixture, maintained at 
the boiling point, from a Mohr pipette, graduated to read directly 
the percentage of sugar present. Chemical Abstracts. 

Critical Study of Bang’s Method for the Estimation of 
Reducing Substances in Blood. Henri Labb^i, F. Nepveux, 
and M^nSlas Nomidis {J, Fharm. Chim,, 1922, [vii], 26, 49—63).— 
Bang’s micro-titrimetric method for the estimation of reducing 
sugars in blood, consisting in oxidising with iodic acid the cuprous 
oxide produced by reduction by about 100 mg. of the blood 
absorbed in blotting paper and clarified, and estimation of the 
excess of iodic acid by titration with thiosulphate in presence of 
an alkali iodide, gives satisfactory results provided the following 
points are attended to. All the reagents used must be absolutely 
pure. Notably the potassium chloride and uranium acetate 
used for preparing the clarif 3 dng solution should be specially 
purified, and the iodate is preferably prepared by oxidising 
potassium iodide with permanganate. Mercuric sulphate, or 
alcohol, or Patein’s reagent was found to give inferior results as 
clarifying agents, as they all retain a quantity of sugar, and at 
the same time partly compensate for this by allowing a certain 
amount of reducing substances originating from the albumin to 
remain in solution. Bang’s reagent exhibits these faults in a much 
less marked degree. The heating of the clarified blood with the 
iodate-copper solution should be continued for exactly four 
minutes, and heating by means of a current of steam generated 
under constant well-defined conditions in a 1500 c.c. flask containing 
a constant level of water is to be preferred to direct heating, as 
experiments showed that the method of heating had a considerable 
influence on the results. The errors should not on the average 
exceed 6% if all the above precautions are taken, and the estim¬ 
ation of a large number of samples to which known weights of 
invert-sugar had been added gave a mean of 97% of the added 
sugar actually found. G. F. M, 

24* 
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Acetol. I. A New Test for Carboh]rdrate8. Oskab 
Baudisoh and Habby J. Dettel (J. Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1922, 44, 
1585—1587).—^The test depends on the production of acetol from 
carbohydrates. An aqueous solution of the carbohydrate (0*1 
gram in 100 c.c.) is treated with solid sodium hydrogen carbonate 
(5 grams) and distilled nearly to dryness. With the carbohydrates 
which are more readily attacked, the solution in the distilling flask 
very quickly turns brown, and the distillate has a sweet odour. 
The residue in the flask after distillation has a strong typical 
caramel odour. The distillate is treated with o-aminobenzalde- 
hyde (30 mg.) and enough potassium hydroxide solution to give 
a distinctly alkaline reaction; after addition of a piece of porous 
plate, it is evaporated over a free flame to about 1/3 volume, 
cooled, and acidified with hydrochloric acid. Then solid sodium 
hydrogen carbonate is added until the solution is alkaline to litmus. 
The presence of acetol is shown by a strong blue fluorescence, 
which can be seen in daylight, but more rea(Sly in light of short 
wave-lengths such as that 5 uelded by the iron arc. To confirm 
the test, the 3-hydroxy-2-methylquinoline may be extracted by 
shaking the solution several times with alcohol-free ether; the 
ethereal solution is dried with sodium sulphate, and the solvent 
removed. The colourless, needle-like crystals of 3-hydroxy- 
2-methylquinoline which remain dissolve readily in a little alcohol, 
and the fluorescence shows up strongly after the addition of water 
to the alcoholic solution. The sensitiveness of the reaction has 
not been determined except for dextrose, with which quantities 
as small as 5 mg. give a positive result. 

The test is shown by arabinose, xylose, ribose, lyxose, dextrose, 
fructose, mannose, galactose, glucosamine, lactose, sucrose, maltose, 
and dextrin, but not by acetoacetic acid, glycerol, p-hydroxy- 
butyric ^icid, lactic acid, starch, or glycogen. 

The formation of 3-hydroxy-2-methylquinoline when treated 
with o-aminobenzaldehyde and potassium hydroxide appears to 
be a specific reaction of acetol; it is not given by pure methyl- 
glyoxal, aldol, acetone, acetaldehyde, ethyl acetoacetate, croton- 
aldehyde, or ethyl alcohol. H. W. 

Estimation of the Cellulose Content of Wood and other 
Raw Materials by the Action of Chlorine and Carbon Tetra¬ 
chloride. E. Hbusbb and H. Cassbus (Papierfabr.^ Fest-u, 
Auslandheft, 1922, 80—93; cf. A., 1921, i, 708; Frank, D.R.-P. 
323936).—1*2 to 1*5 Grams of material of medium fineness are 
shaken with 50 c.c. of a saturated solution of chlorine in carbon 
tetrachloride for one to two hours, and the fibre is collected on 
a filter and washed successively with carbon tetrachloride, alcohol, 
and water. The lignin chloride is then dissolved out with a 2% 
solution of sodium sulphite, the residue washed with water, dried, 
and weighed. The product, which contains 3—3*5% of pentosan 
and 0*04—0*05% of ash, has a copper number of 0*8-^*91 as 
compared with 3*14—3*23 by the older method. The yield of 
pure cellulose was 56%. Chemical Abstbaots. 
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Estimation of a-, p-, and y-Cellulose. Opfbbmann (Paper, 
1921, 28, 19—25).—^The cellulose content of the pulp is estimated 
as follows : 10 grams of pulp are covered with 50 c.c. of mer¬ 
cerising liquid (17—18% sodium hydroxide) and allowed to stand 
for thirty minutes. The fibre mass is then rubbed with 50 c.c. 
of water, filtered on a Buchner funnel with a fine cotton filter, 
and carefully sucked dry. The residue is washed with cold water 
until the wash-water no longer has an alkaline reaction; this 
usually requires ten to twelve washings, 50 c.c. of water being 
used each time. Finally, the a-cellulose is washed with hot dilute 
acetic acid, then with hot water (six to eight times), dried, and 
weighed. p-Cellulose is estimated by adding concentrated acetic 
acid to the alkaline filtrate until a marked acid reaction is pro¬ 
duced, when p-cellulose separates in a finely divided state, and 
the colour of the brown filtrate becomes considerably lighter. 
To assist coagulation, the precipitate is heated on the water-bath 
at 100® until it settles. It is filtered on a fine cloth filter, washed 
six to eight times with hot water, transferred to a porcelain dish, 
dried, and weighed. y-Cellulose is estimated by difference. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Determination of the Iodine Value of Aliphatic and 
Aromatic Unsaturated Compoimds. D. Holde (Chem, 
Un^chau, 1922, 29, 253—254; cf. this vol., ii, 533).—^Attention 
is directed to the different behaviour of the Hanus reagent with 
simple aliphatic oils such as sesame oil and mineral oils containing 
unsaturated cyclic structures. In the first case, even with varying 
excess of iodine, constant values are obtained, whilst in the second 
case variable values far above the theoretical are obtained with 
more or less considerable excess of the reagent. This is due to 
the rupture of bridge structures, and in certain circumstances the 
behaviour of an oil with excess of the Hanus reagent can be 
utilised to determine whether cyclic unsaturated compounds are 
present. G. P. M. 

The Sulphuric Acid Test for Liver Oils. J. C. Drummond 
and A. P. Watson (Analyst, 1922, 47, 341—348).—^The substance 
present in liver oils which is responsible for the well-known purple 
coloration with sulphuric acid was found in the following species : 
Man, horse, ox, pig, cat, monkey, rabbit, guinea pig, chicken, 
duck, pigeon, rat, mouse, frog, shark, cod, haddock, ling, coal 
fish, dog fish, sprat, and skate. The substance appears to be a 
normal constituent of the liver, and is not derived from the bile 
or from products of autolysis or putrefaction. Evidence is pre¬ 
sented to show that it is probably derived from the food, although 
an examination of the stages in the food of the cod did not reveal 
its ultimate origin with certainty. The chemical nature of the 
substance has not been ascertained. It forms a low proportion 
of the unsaponifiable fraction, is not cholesterol, and probably 
not a member of the lipochrome pigments. It is thermo-stable 
in the absence of air or oxygen, but is rapidly destroyed by oxid¬ 
ation. The few properties of the substance which are known, as 
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well as the available data regarding its distribution in natural 
products, show certain resemblances to the unidentified dietary 
unit known as vitamin-i4; and, without assuming the identity of 
the two factors, it is suggested that the association may be of some 
significance. The colour test cannot be regarded as specific for 
liver fats, although they usually give the most intense reactions. 
The body fat and fat from other organs of animals, especially if 
they have been fed on liver oils, may give the reaction. 

H. C. R. 

Chemical and Physiological Investigation of the Fats 
and Lipoids of the Blood. II. The Kumagawa-Suto Method 
of Estimation of Lipoids. P. Lbmeland {Bull, Soc, Chim, 
biol., 1922, 4, 300—321; cf. A., 1921, i, 633).—In the Kumagawa- 
Suto method, errors occur which are due to oxidation of the 
Unsaturated acids during the heating and drying processes, and 
to loss of volatile constituents of the total unsaponifiable matter. 
The author promises to describe a new technique for the estimation. 

E. S. 

Estimation of Small Quantities of Furfuraldehyde Colori- 
metrically. Paul Fleury and Gabriel Poirot (J. Pharm, 
Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 87—96).—Small quantities of furfuralde¬ 
hyde may be estimated colorimetrically with an accuracy of about 
±1% by means of the blue coloration which is formed in acidic 
medium with orcinol in a suitable solvent, preferably acetic acid, 
and is intensified by the presence of traces of iron. The reagents 
required are hydrochloric acid [d 1*19) containing 20 mg. of iron 
as ferric chloride per litre; glacial acetic acid containing 1 gram 
of orcinol in 1600 c.c., and a standard solution of furfuraldehyde 
containing 1 gram in 10 litres of 1% acetic acid. One c.c. of the 
standard'Solution or of the solution to be estimated is mixed with 
4 c.c. of the acetic acid-orcinol solution and 5 c.c. of the hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and warmed for one minute in a water-bath. After 
keeping for thirty minutes, the maximum coloration is developed, 
and comparison is made with the standard in a Duboscq colori¬ 
meter. The reaction has a sensibility of about 4 mg. of furfur¬ 
aldehyde per litre. G. F. M. 

New Anal 3 rtical Applications of Nessler’s Reagent. 
Characterisation of Ketones; Estimation of Aldehydes. 

J. Bougault and R. Gros (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, 26, 5—11).— 
Certain ketones, such as acetone, methyl ethyl ketone, cyclo¬ 
hexanone, trimethylcycfohexenone, acetophenone, and p-methoxy- 
acetophenone, give with Nessler’s reagent in the cold a yeUowish- 
white precipitate which dissolves iiv acid or on the addition of 
potassium cyanide with liberation of the ketone. This reaction 
may be used for the detection of acetone in urine, by suspending 
a small capsule, containing 10 c.c. of Nessler’s reagent, over 200 c.c. 
of urine, previously acidified, the whole being covered by a bell-jar. 
The time required for the formation of a precipitate varies inversely 
as the concentration of the acetone in the urine. 
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Certain aldehydes react quantitatively with Nessler’s reagent 
according to the equation R*CH 0 +H 20 + 2 I= 2 HI+R*C 02 H, the 
iodine coming from the mercuric iodide. To a known volume of 
the aldehyde solution, correspondiilg with 0 01—0*05 gram of the 
aldehyde, is added an excess (about 30 c.c.) of Nessler’s solution, 
and 10 c.c. of sodium hydroxide solution. The mixture is well 
shaken, and after some time is neutralised with hydrochloric 
acid. A known volume of standard iodine solution is added, 
and then the excess of iodine is titrated back with standard 
thiosulphate solution. It is necessary to make a control estimation 
on the sodium hydroxide. Accurate results were obtained with 
formaldehyde, furfuraldehyde, benzaldehyde, and piperonaldehyde, 
but the method is not satisfactory for vanillin or acraldehyde. 

W. G. 

The U.S.P. Test for Acetone in Alcohol. J. W. E. Harbisson 
(J. Amer. Phann, Assoc., 1922, 11, 16).—Somfe zinc salts and 
antimony compounds interfere with the test, which depends on 
the development of a violet colour in presence of sodium hydroxide 
and sodium nitroprusside. The best test consists in the addition 
of 1 c.c. of potassium hydroxide solution to 5 c.c. of the ethyl 
alcohol, followed by a solution of iodine in potassium iodide until 
coloration occurs; heat must not be used. A precipitate is 
obtained immediately if 0*25% of acetone is present. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Analysis of Camphor Preparations. Maurice FRANgois 
and finiLE Luce {J. Phann. Chim., 1922, [vii], 25, 500—507).— 
Tincture of camphor (French Codex) contains 10 grams of camphor 
dissolved in 90 grams of 90% alcohol, and should have a -[-6*5° in 
a 200 mm. tube. The optical rotation varies somewhat with the 
strength of the alcohol, but, provided that the alcoholic concen¬ 
tration is correct, a lower rotation than that mentioned will indicate 
a deficiency in the camphor content or that artificial (inactive) 
camphor is present. The optical rotation of camphor decreases 
slightly with increase of temperature and in alcoholic solution the 
value decreases considerably for a decrease in the alcoholic con¬ 
centration. For instance, in absolute alcohol camphor has 
+43*0°, and in 90% alcohol a +39*66°. To ascertain whether a 
low value for the optical rotation of a sample of tincture of camphor 
is due to deficiency in camphor or to the presence of artificial 
camphor, 50 c.c. of the sample are evaporated under a bell-jar 
over sulphuric acid, the crystalline residue is dried for a further 
forty-eight hours over sulphuric acid, and its optical rotation then 
determined in alcoholic solution; natural camphor has aj, +43°. 
The alcoholic strength of tincture of camphor may be ascertained 
from the specific gravity, allowance being made for the fact that 
each 1% of camphor present increases the specific gravity by 
0*00116. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Cyanogen. Hidekichi Yanaoisawa (J. 
Pharm. Soc. Japan, 1922, 369—^377).—^The method is based on 
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the conversion of cyanogen into ammonia. A cyanogen compound 
is heated with dilute sulphuric acid in a seeded tube at 200° during 
four hours; after cooling, the product is transferred to a KjeldaM 
flask, and after making alkaline with sodium hydroxide, the 
ammonia is distilled into iV'/4-sulphurio acid; the excess is titrated 
with A'/4-ammonia as usual. K. K. 

Comparison of Methods for the Estimation of Urea. 

J. Cabba {Biochim. terapia sper.y 1921, 8, 225).—comparison 
of various methods for the estimation of urea shows that a gravi¬ 
metric method based on the formation of a compound of 1 mol. 
of carbamide and 2 mols. of xanthydrol is extremely exact. The 
urease method is also excellent. Chemical Abstbacts. 

Influence of Sodium Fluoride on the Estimation of Urea 
by the Xanthydrol Method. M. Polonovski and C. Augusts 
(Compt. rend, Soc, Biol,, 1922, 86, 1027—1028; from Physiol, 
Abstr,, 1922, 7, 214).—The presence of sodium fluoride renders 
the results obtained by this method too high. This is probably 
due to the liberation by the acetic acid of hydrofluoric acid. The 
error may be avoided by the removal of the fluoride by calcium 
acetate. W. 0. K. 

Microchemical Detection of Tryptophan in the Plant. 

Fbitz Kbetz (Biochem, Z,, 1922, 130, 86—98).—Tryptophan can 
be detected in plant-tissues by Piirth’s modification of Voisenet’s 
reaction, if the tissues be preserved in a silica gel by soaking in 
sodium silicate and subsequent addition of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Tiyptophan is found in moulds and richly in the 
embryonic tissues of higher plants and in all other parts containing 
protein. H. K. 

Uric Acid. I. Examination of the Variables in the 
Folin add Wu Uric Acid Method. II. A Modification of 
the Folin and Wu Uric Acid Method. Geobqe W. Pucheb 
(J. Biol, Chern,, 1922, 52, 317—327, 329—334).—Using Folin and 
Wu’s method (A., 1919, ii, 308) for the estimation of uric acid in 
blood, only 76% of added uric acid was recovered. When, how¬ 
ever, the solution was heated before filtering the coagulated proteins, 
a recovery of 93% was obtained. E. S. 

Rapid Estimation of Uric Acid in Urine. E. Vaillant 
{Ann, Chim, Analyt,, 1922, [ii], 4, 178—180).—The liquid is titrated 
with a standard iodine solution made by dissolving 3*78 grams of 
re-sublimed iodine and 16 grams of potassium iodide in a little 
water and diluting to 1 litre. Two c.c. of this solution oxidise 
0*006 gram of uric acid (to alloxan and urea). The analysis is 
carried out by measuring into a small tube 2 c.c. of iodine solution 
and 1 c.c. of carbon disulphide and allowing the urine to fall a drop 
at a time from a burette, shaking the tube after each addition, until 
the carbon disulphide becomes first pale rose and then colourless. 
The uric acid content per litre of urine is then calculated by dividing 
the number of c.c. used into 6. Sugar and small amounts of 
albumin do not interfere; larger amounts of albumin should be 
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removed by heating to coagulate and then filtering. If the urine 
is alkaline, a few drops of acetic acid are added; if it contains 
crystals of uric acid, it is warmed until they dissolve and the 
analysis is conducted at 26—30°. A. R. P. 

Direct Estimation of Uric Acid in Urine. Stanley R. 
Benedict and Elizabeth Franke (J, Biol. Ghem., 1922, 52, 387 — 
391).—^The same reagents are employed as in the method for blood 
(this voL, ii, 405). To 10 c.c. of the diluted urine (containing 
0*16 to 0-30 mg. of uric acid) are added 6 c.c. of the sodium cyanide 
solution and 1 c.c. of the arsenophosphotungstic acid reagent. 
After five minutes, the mixture is diluted to 60 c.c. and the colour 
compared with a standard containing 0*2 mg. of uric acid similarly 
diluted to 60 c.c. Owing to the larger amount of uric acid present 
in urine than in blood, it is unnecessary to heat the solution. Of the 
other constituents of urine, albumin appears to be the only one 
which interferes with the reaction. This may be removed, if 
present, by coagulation by heat in the presence of a drop of acetic 
acid. E. S. 

Rapid Estimation of Quinine Salts. S. 6. Livebsedoe 
and P. W. Andrews (Pharm, J., 1922, 109, 92—94).—Quinine 
in quinine salts is rapidly estimated by dissolving the alkaloidal 
salt in 20 c.c. of i^/5-sulphuric acid, a known excess of jR^/2-sodium 
hydroxide is then added and the liberated quinine extracted with 
ether saturated with water, and subsequently the excess of alkali 
titrated with iV’/5-sulphuric acid, using phenolphthalein as indicator. 
The amount of acid originally combined with quinine is thus 
determined, whence the percentage of quinine or quinine salt is 
obtained by calculation. If boric acid is present, hasmatoxylin is 
used as indicator. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Small Quantities of Atropine in Blood- 
serum. H. C. VAN DER Heydb (J, Lab. Clin. Med., 1922, 7, 
280—287).—^Atropine was estimated in 1 c.c. of serum in maximum 
concentrations of 0’5%. Proteins are first precipitated with absolute 
alcohol, the precipitate being washed several times with absolute 
alcohol, and the alcoholic filtrates evaporated to dryness. The 
residue is treated with a small quantity of water and the solution 
filtered from fats on a microfilter. The dilution is then determined 
in which Mayer’s reagent (potassium mercury iodide) will just 
give a precipitate, and compared with control solutions of known 
dilution. Chemical Abstracts. 

Method for the Separation of Strychnine from Quinine. 

Norman Evers (Pharm. J., 1922, 109, 90—91).—^A practically 
quantitative separation of strychnine from quinine is achieved 
by taking advantage of the fact that chloroform extracts strychnine 
hydrochloride from strongly acid aqueous solutions, but does not 
remove quinine hydrochloride under similar conditions. The 
solution of the mixed alkaloids is acidified with hydrochloric acid 
to make it about 2N, and is extracted with five successive quantities 
of 60 c.c. each of chloroform. The chloroform extracts are united, 
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concentrated to 50 c.c., shaken with dilute itqueous ammonia, 
and evaporated to dryness. The residue is almost pure strychnine, 
and the quinine is extracted from the residual acid solution with 
chloroform after rendering alkaline in the usual way. G. F. M. 

Detection of Thymine in the Presence of Sugar. Habby 
J. Deuel and Oskab Baudisch (J. Amer, Chem, 8oc,, 1922, 44, 
1581—1584). —modification of the method, described recently 
by Johnson and Baudisch (this voL, ii, 238) for the detection of 
thymine, is given which makes it applicable in the presence of 
sugar. For this purpose, the thymine is precipitated as the 
mercury salt by the addition of saturated mercuric chloride solution 
(10 c.c.) and sufficient sodium hydroxide solution to make the 
mixture distinctly alkaline. The precijpitate is separated by means 
of a centrifuge, and, after pouring off the supernatant liquid, it is 
thoroughly mixed with about 100 c.c. of distilled water and again 
centrifuged. It is then suspended in water (1(K) c.c.) and decom¬ 
posed with hydrogen sulphide; the precipitated mercuric sulphide 
is filtered and excess of hydrogen sulphide is removed by boiling 
the filtrate. The remaining liquid is cooled and made up to 
100 c.c. Oxidation of the thymine is effected by treating the 
solution with sodium hydrogen carbonate and ferrous sulphate 
in the presence of air and the test is completed as described pre¬ 
viously. Thymine in quantities of 10—15 mg. may readily be 
detected in the daylight, whilst as small a quantity as 1 mg. may 
be detected by the use of the iron arc light. H. W. 

Recognition of Proteins and Derivatives by Colour 
Reactions. M. A. Rakusin (Biochem. Z., 1922, 130, 268 — 
281).—^The author has examined a large number of animal and 
vegetable proteins, ferments, and toxins in respect of their behaviour 
towards^ eight colour reagents, namely, biuret, Millon’s, xantho- 
protein, Liebermann’s, Adamkewitsch's, Molisch^s, Pettenkofer^s, 
and Ostromysslenski’s, and the behaviour towards the sulphur 
reaction of Vohl and Rakusin. Each protein corresponds with 
a definite complex of reactions. H. K. 

Estimation of Small Amounts of Albumin in Urine. 

G. G^babj)’(B ull. 8ci. pharmacol., 1921, 28, 466—467; from Physiol. 
Ahstr., 1922, 7, 158—159). —^Ten c.c. of urine are placed in each 
of two test-tubes. One is warmed and a few drops of trichloro¬ 
acetic acid are added, giving the usual turbidity when albumin is 
present. To the other there is added drop by ^op officinal spirit 
of peppermint. The tube and contents are shaken after each 
drop is added, and the turbidity of the two tubes is compared. 
When the opacity of both is alike, the test is completed. The 
author h£LS found that 1 drop of the alcohol used is equivalent to 
0*04 c.c. of albumin. No results are given. W. 0. K. 

The Differential Precipitation of the Proteins of Colos¬ 
trum and a Method for the Estimation of the Proteins in 
Colostrum. Paul E. Howe (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 51—68).— 
When cow’s colostrum is precipitated by addition of successive 
small quantities of sodium sulphate, a precipitation curve is 
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obtained which shows three “ critical zones ” at which increases 
in the concentration of sodium sulphate cause only small increases 
in the amount of protein precipitated. These zones occur at 
concentrations of 13-5—14-5, 17-4—18-4, and 21—22% of sodium 
sulphate. Up to concentrations of 13*5% euglobulin is precipi¬ 
tated, between 14-5 and 17-4% a mixture of caseinogen and 
i/r-globulin I is obtained, whilst the precipitate produced between 
18*4 and 21% is termed i^-globulin II. After removal of euglobulin, 
caseinogen may be precipitated separately by addition of either 
acetic acid or alum. Total precipitation, including albumin, is 
effected by means of trichloroacetic acid. By combining these 
precipitations with Kjeldahl estimations on the filtrate before and 
after precipitation, a method for the estimation of the proteins of 
colostrum and of milk is developed (cf. Woodman, A., 1921, i, 626). 

E. S. 

Estimation of Globulins in Bloodnserum. ' B. B. Hsnley 
(J. Bid, Chem.y 1922, 52, 367—375).—^Two methods are described. 
In the first, the globulins are precipitated by saturation with 
magnesium sulphate and the non-globulin nitrogen is estimated 
in the filtrate. The difference between this and the total nitrogen 
gives the globulin nitrogen. In the second method, the globulins 
are precipitated by half saturation with ammonium sulphate, 
filtered, dissolved in salt solution, and again precipitated. The 
precipitate is once more dissolved in salt solution and the globulins 
are finally precipitated by boiling, one or two drops of 10% acetic 
acid being added if necessary. The precipitate is then filtered on 
to a tared, hardened filter-paper, washed, dried at 100°, and weighed. 
The results obtained by both methods vary slightly according to 
the dilution employed, but are otherwise in agreement with those 
obtained by Cullen and Van Slyke’s method (A., 1920, ii, 398). 

E. S. 

New Method for the Detection of Bile Pigments. Al. 

loNEScu and C. Pop (Bui. Soc. Chim. Bomania, 1922, 4, 20—26).— 
The following method is recommended as a quick and satisfactory 
means of detecting bile pigments in urine. To 10 c.c. of the urine 
are added 2 c.c. of a 0*5% solution of albumin and a few drops of 
10% acetic acid. The mixture is boiled and filtered. The pre¬ 
cipitate is washed with water and to it on the filter-paper is added 
one drop of a mixture of 4 c.c. of 6% potassium dichromate and 
1 c.c. of 20% sulphuric acid. If the urine contains bile pigments 
the yellow precipitate turns a green or bluish-green colour. The 
depth of the colour depends on the amount of pigment present. 
The reaction is characteristic and very sensitive and is not given 
by other normal or abnormal urinary pigments. W. G, 

Estimation of Bilirubin in Human Serum. The Ehrlich** 
Prdscher Reaction. J. S. Thannhauser and E, Andersen 
(Deut, Arch, klin, Med., 1921, 137, 179—186; from Chem. Zen4r., 
1922, ii, 425).—^The colorimetric method of Hijmans van den Bergh, 
in which, after precipitation of protein from serum by means of 
ethyl alcohol, bilirubin is directly combined with diazobenz^e- 
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sulphonic acid, id considered to be inexact owing to precipitation 
of a portion of the bilirubin by ethyl alcohol and also owing to the 
coloration obtained differing from that of the test solution. The 
latter difficulty can be avoided by the presence of excess of mineral 
acid. Directions are given for the estimation of bilirubin in 
different sera. G. W. R. 

Estimation of Trypsin. A Modification of Gross’s 
Method. SoTARO Kai (J. BioL Chem,, 1922, 52, 133—136).— 
The relative strengths of trypsin are estimated by measuring the 
time taken by equal amounts of each to digest 2*5 c.c. of a casein 
solution, the time of digestion being inversely proportional to the 
concentration of trypsin. The end-point of digestion is determined 
by adding a sodium hydroxide-acetic acid solution to test portions 
withdrawn from time to time, no precipitate being produced when 
digestion is complete. By arbitrarily choosing one preparation as 
standard, the concentrations of others may be expressed in terms 
of this. E. S. 

Acidosis.^ XVIII. Estimation of the Hydrogen Carbonate 
Concratration of the Blood and Plasma. Donald D. Van Slyke 
(J. Biol, Chem,y 1922, 52, 495—199).—Two methods are described. 
In the^ first, total carbon dioxide is estimated by Van Slyke and 
Stadie’s method (this vol., ii, 78) and P,i either electrometrically or 
colorimetrically by Cullen’s method (following abstract). The hydro¬ 
gen carbonate concentration is then calculated from the equation 
[BHC 03 ]=:[C 02 ]/(l+ 10 ^j 5 :i“^n), which is derived from [H’]= 
.fiT'. [H 2 COJ/JBHCO 3 ], being the negative logarithm of K\ 
The second is a titration method. One c.c. of plasma is treated 
with 5 c.c, of O'OlV-hydrochloric acid and shaken in a 100 c.c. 
round fi^k to remove carbon dioxide. It is then brought back 
to the original alkalinity by the addition of 0 'Ol.V-sodium hydroxide, 
phenol-red being used as indicator and 1 c.c. of the original plasma 
as standard. Sodium chloride solution ( 0 * 9 %) is used for the 
preparation of the standard acid and alkali, and also for the dilution, 
where necessary, of the plasma. Special precautions must be ob¬ 
served to prevent loss of carbon dioxide from the standard. E. S. 

Acidosis. XIX. Colorimetric Estimation of the 
Hydrogen-ion Concentration of Blood Plasma. Glenn E. 
Cullen (.7. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 501—615).—The hydrogen-ion 
concentration of diluted plasma or serum is estimated colorimetric¬ 
ally at 20® by comparison with Sorensen’s phosphate standards, 
using phenol-red as indicator, and is then converted into that 
for iindiluted plasma at 38° by use of an empirical factor. The 
latter has been determined by direct comparison of colorimetric 
with electrometric estimations, and has been found to be constant 
for plasma of the same species. It is different, however, for plasma 
of different species and also for plasma and serum of the same 
specif. The success of the method depends on the use of a 
teohmque, which is described in the original, to prevent the loss 
of carbon dioxide during both the preparation .of the plasma and 
the estimatiexQ. E. S. 
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The Reflexiou of X-Rays by Crystals. R. Daedord (</. 
Phys. Radium^ 1922, [vi], 3, 218—^220).—When X-rays are reflected 
from a cylindrical crystalline surface, such as may be obtained by 
bending a sheet of mica, the analogy between the reflexion of X-rays 
and light becomes closer ; the only difference is that the reflexion 
of the former is selective. An image of a rectilinear source of 
X-rays may be obtained from a cylindrical surface and received 
on a photographic plate. The theory of the formation of the 
image is discussed and this verified experimentally. W. E. G. 

Errors arising in the Measurement of Unsymmetrical 
Spectrum Lines. T. R. Merton and D. N. Harrison (Proc. 
^oy. Soc.y 1922, [A], 101, 431—434).—One of the most serious 
Sources of error in the measurement of the spectrum lines by 
juxtaposition of an arc spectrum is the drift of the spectrum across 
the plate due to cither mechanical displacement or changes in 
the temperature of prism or grating. The methods frequently 
employed to reduce these errors are not satisfactory for unsym¬ 
metrical lines. It is shown that the position of the maximum of 
an unsymmetrical lino in the case of a uniform drift lies at the 
intersection of the intensity distribution curves at the beginning 
and the end of the exposure, and hence in the comparison with 
symmetrical lines, errors amounting to a largo fraction of the dis¬ 
placement may easily occur. For this reason, the spectra of gases 
at low pressures, in which the lines are known to be symmetrical, 
are to be preferred as standards of wave-length. W. E. G. 

Atomic Hydrogen and the Balmer Series Spectrum. 

R. W. Wood {Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 538—546).—From the inves¬ 
tigation of the hydrogen spectrum developed by an electric discharge 
in long vacuum tubes containing hydrogen (A., 1921, ii, 665), it 
is concluded that the secondary spectrum is emitted by the hydrogen 
molecules, the Balmer series by the atoms. The latter series has 
been extended to the 20th line by abolishing the secondary spectrum 
and the faint continuous background of illumination and employing 
a sufficiently long exposure. It appears extremely probable that 
the part played by water vapour in enhancing the development 
of the Balmer series consists in supplying a “ poison ’’ (oxygen) 
to the catalysing wall of the discharge tube, thus permitting a 
high concentration of atomic hydrogen in the tube under the action 
of a heavy discharge. With a feeble discharge, the secondary 
spectrum predominates, as atomic hydrogen is not formed sufficiently 
fast to overtake the catalysing power of the tube wall. The white¬ 
ness of the discharge when the discharge tube is immersed in 
liquid air, observed by Merton, is' due to the increased catalysing 
power of the wall at low temperatures. The catalysis theory is 
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likewise applicable to explain the characteristic spectrum developed 
when air or nitrogen is admitted to the discharge tube containing 
hydrogen, and the more complete development of the Balmer series 
in the solar corona and probably in nebulae. The wave-lengths 
of the components of the doublet Hy were found to be 4340-494 
and 4340-4351.A. J. S. G. T. 

The Emission Spectrum of Monatomic Iodine Vapour. 

St. Landau-Ziembcki (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 651—656).—The 
band spectrum of iodine vapour at low temperatures showed distinct 
maxima at U 422, 404, 395, 387, 380, 373, 368, 363, 340, 325, 323, 
320, 319, 312, 310, 306, 304, 302, and 299 tifi. The band spectrum 
became gradually fainter and the line spectrum developed as the 
temperature was raised. At 960—1000°, corresponding with 
almost complete dissociation of the iodine molecules, the band 
spectrum disappeared entirely and was replaced by the line spectrum, 
due to atomic iodine vapour, and consisting of wave-lengths 4868, 
4760, 4680, 4324, 4132, 4100, 3384, 3281, 3081, 2879, 259% 
2583, and 2566 A. Of these, X 3281 A. is certainly new. It is conJ 
eluded that the band spectrum originates in the molecule, and thn 
line spectrum in the atom. J. S. G. T. 

The Spectrum of Helium in the Extreme Ultra-violet. 

Thbodoee IjYMAifi (Nature, 1922, 110, 278—279; cf. Pricke and 
Lyman, A., 1921, ii, 362).—^When an improved apparatus is used, 
the line at 584-4 is of very great strength, and is accompanied by 
three new lines at 537-1, 522-3, and 515-7, of which the intensities 
decrease with the wave-length in a manner strongly suggesting a 
series relation. The spacing of these lines on the frequency scale 
is identical with that of the first four lines in the singlet principal 
series. The line at 584 is therefore regarded as the first member 
of a principal seri^, oS—mP. The wave-lengths of the new lines, 
however, are not in complete agreement with the accepted values 
of the resonance and ionisation potentials. A. A. E. 

Some Spectrum Lines of Neutral Helium derived theoretic¬ 
ally. Ludwik Silberstein (Nature, 1922, 110, 247—248).— 
Owing to the prohibitive nature of the general problem of three 
or more bodies, Bohr's quantum theory can account only for those 
spectrum lines which form a series of the simple Balmerian type, 
that is (apart from X-ray spectra of the higher atoms), only those 
of atomic hydrogen and ionised helium. An attempt is therefore 
made to obtain a special solution to the problem in the case of 
neutral helium, the spectrum of which, containing some 105 lines, 
has not been accounted for theoretically. Assumption that the 
nucleus and the two electrons are always collinear with each other, 
the latter describing two equal and oppositely situated ellipses 
round the former, is evidently erroneous, since the corresponding 
formula does not cover a single observed line of helium. On the 
other hand, assumption that the mutual perturbation of the two 
ctectiTons is negligible yields a spectrum formula which covers 
about fewty lines of the spectrum of neutral helium, and will 
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probably be found to cover fifty more lines. It therefore appears 
that the electrons within the atom do not repel each other even 
with a small fraction of the force usually attributed to them. 
Lithium appears to yield similar, although less striking results. 
It is concluded that the field of force of a bound electron is entirely 
engaged by the nucleus, at least in the case of helium and probably 
lithium, but possibly also in that of the higher atoms. A. A. E. 

Spectrum Lines of Neutral Helium. W. M. Hicks (Nature^ 
1922, 110, 309).—^The constitution of the secondary spectrum of 
hydrogen may bo examined by a method similar to that used by 
Silberstein (preceding abstract) for helium. Practically the whole 
of this spectrum depends on the sequence of the Balmer series. 
If f(m) denote the mth sequent, the wave-length of any line is of 
the form where the are positive or negative integers. 

The spectrum is a kind of linkage spectrum in which the usual 
links are replaced by the separations between the successive lines 
of the primary, namely, 5331*67, 2467*75, etc. In Silberstein’s 
theory, as in all orbital theories, the two electrons are considered 
to be moving independently, and each to pass between two of its 
corresponding paths; if, however, the combined change of energy 
is radiated, these two events must be simultaneous. A. A. E. 

Ionisation in the Solar Atmosphere. Hknby Nobbis 
Russell {Astrophys. J., 1922, 56, 354—359).—Barium is much 
more highly ionised in the sun than sodium, although their ionisation 
potentials are the same. The absorption of photospheric radiation 
by atoms in the solar atmosphere tends to increase the degree 
of ionisation, both directly, by shifting an electron into a position 
from which its removal is easier, and indirectly, when e^anced 
lines are absorbed, by getting the ionised atoms into states in 
which they are probably less likely to combine with electrons. 
The case of lithium, however, is anomalous. Barium lines and 
enhanced rubidium lines in the solar spectrum are tabulated. The 
ionisation potential of manganese (7*6 volts) agrees well with the 
value predicted from the behaviour of its lines in the solar spectrum. 

A. A. E. 

The Spectrum of Glucinum and its Noteworthy Relation 
to the Spectrum of Aluminium. L. C. Glaseb {Ann. Physik, 
1922, [iv], 68, 73—88).—Employing the arc or spark between 
electrodes of glucinum, the author has investigated the spectrum 
of the metal in the visible and ultra-violet regions. The line 
spectrum observed confirms, with certain limitations, the previous 
measurements of Rowland and Tatrall. In the region Xk 6500— 
4900 A., no lines, apart from those constituting part of the band 
spectrum, attributable with certainty to glucinum, were observed. 
The line spectrum observed was constituted of X\ 4607 ?, 4600 ?, 
4572, 4486*7?, 4277*8?, 4263*6?, 4216*0, 4079*0, 3994*0, 3936*0, 
3909*3, 3891*0. A more accurate measurement of the strongest 
line, X4572, gave the result 4572*73^0*0098 A., in terms of the 
normal international iron spectrum. Attention is directed to 

25—2 
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certain analogous physical features characterising the production 
of the band spectra of glucinum and aluminium. The wave¬ 
lengths of the constituent bands in the spectra of both elements 
are tabulated, and it is remarked that there is considerable agree¬ 
ment between the respective first differences of wave-lengths of 
successive lines in corresponding bands in the two spectra. 
Deslandre’s rule is true only as a first approximation. Attention 
is also directed to the approximate constancy of certain numerical 
values calculated from the wave numbers of the heads of the bands 
AA.4708 and 4842 in the case of the glucinum and aluminium 
spectrum, respectively. It is concluded that the atomic structures 
of glucinum and aluminium, so far as the emission of their band 
spectra is concerned, arc the same. J. S. G. T. 

The Band Spectra of Cadmium. Erik Hulth^n and 
Ernst Bkngtsson {CompL rend., 1922, 175, 423—426).—Two 
systems of bands have been measured at X=4500 and A—4300 
and their structures studied. The results show that the bands 
of the elements zinc, cadmium, and mercury can be embodied 
in the same expressions, and the constants ol the scries in the 
bands of cadmium are given. W. G. 

A Continuous Spectrum from Mercury Vapour. C. 1). 

Child {Astrophys. J., 1922, 55, 329—344; cf. A., 1921, ii, 3).— 
A continuous spectrum identical with the fluorescence spectrum 
is emitted in addition to the ordinary line spectrum when (a) the 
temperature of the vapour is above 120° and below 300—400°, 
depending on the pressure, (6) the pressure is above 1 mm., (c) the 
current density is low, (d) very little air or other contaminating 
gas is present. Ionisation of the vapour is not, however, necessary. 
Jt is suggested that the carriers of the spectrum are molecules 
consisting of two or more atoms, w’hich emit the fluorescence 
spectrum as a result of excitation by ultra-violet radiation A 2536 
emitted by atoms struck by electrons with energies corresponding 
with at least 4*9 volts. The ionisation potential for mercury 
appears to vary with the temperature, reaching a minimum at 
about 140^.' Above 120°, mercury vapour reacts with air to form 
a dark compound; the reaction is associated with the appearance 
of the continuous spectrum. A continuous spectrum of sodium, 
much fainter than the line spectrum, has also been observed. 

A. A. E. 

The Lanthanum Violet Bands and the Associated Lines. 

Junz6 6kubo (Sci. Rep. Tohobu Imp. Univ., 1922, 11, 95—104).— 
The edges of the bands in the violet and green regions of the 
lanthanum spectrum consist of closed doublets, and the edges of 
these are determined accurately in order to seek a relation between 
the band and line spectra. The best conditions for observing 
the bands and diffused lines are obtained when the temperature 
of the arc is low, or by using lanthanum as the negative electrode 
with a moderate current; under these conditions, the sharp lines 
are comparatively faint. It was found that one pair of double 
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lines exists nearly midway between the corresponding heads of 
each series of bands, and another between the heads of successive 
series so that the bands are not independent of each other. By 
the introduction of the quantum theory, the conclusion is drawn 
than the lanthanum violet bands are emitted as a consequence 
of the molecular rotation when line emission takes place in the 
atom, thus accounting for the double structure of the bands. 

W. E. G. 

The Arc Spectra of Gallium and Indium. H. S. Uhleb 
and J. W. Tanch (Astrophys. t/., 1922, 55, 291—301).—By the 
use of a concave grating with 590 lines per mm. and a radius of 
curvature of 640 cm., accurate determinations were made of the 
wave-lengths for air and the vacuum wave numbers of twenty- 
three gallium lines and thirty-four indium lines, X 4511 to X 2170. 
All the gallium lines and twenty-eight of the indium lines were 
found to belong to the two subordinate series, for each of which 
from five to eight terms were identified. Four indium lines, pre¬ 
viously supposed to be single, were resolved. An attempt to 
obtain the absorption spectrum of indium vapour gave only the 
, two strongest lines, A. 4511 and X4102. A. A. E. 

Optical Experiment Demonstrating the Bragg Method of 
Crystal Analysis. Bilfbied Quarder (Physikal, Z., 1922, 23, 
350—352).—^An optical analogue to the distribution of intensities 
in the various orders of X-ray spectra reflected from the 1,1, 1, 
planes of sodium chloride or the 1,0,0 planes of zinc sulphide is 
afforded by the use of a photographic grating consisting of equally 
spaced, alternately thick and thin lines. By reducing the grating 
aperture, broadening of the lines occurs, a result analogous to the 
broadening of the lines in the X-ray spectrum, occurring on 
powdering the diffracting crystals, as observed by Debye and 
Scherrer (A., 1917, ii, 437), J. S. G. T. 

Spectra of X-Rays and the Theory of Atomic Structure. 

IV and V. D. Coster (Phil May,, 1922, [vi], 44, 546—573).—In 
continuation of previous work (A., 1922, ii, 491), the author has 
investigated the X-series of the characteristic X-ray spectra of 
the rare elements from lanthanum (atomic number 57) to lutecium 
(atomic number 71). In general, the lines for these elements are 
much sharper than those for elements of lower atomic number, 
and most of the stronger lines are accompanied by fairly intense 
satellites. Measurements have been made of a great number of 
lines which may be arranged in a simple diagram and are con¬ 
veniently referred to as diagram lines, a number of non-diagram 
lines, and some absorption discontinuities. The measured fre¬ 
quencies of the diagram lines are in agreement with results to be 
anticipated from Bohr’s theory of the successive development of 
the shells of electrons in the various atoms. Most of the non¬ 
diagram lines lie on the short wave-length side of an intense diagram 
line, and the difference of frequency between the two lines is 
approximately proportional to the atomic number of the element. 
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A theoretical discussion is given of the origin of the non-^a^am 
lines and of the fine structure of the absorption discontinuities. 
In criticism of the views of Wentzel (this vol., ii, 249) in this con¬ 
nexion, experimental results have been obtained showing that the 
assumption of the successive ionisation of the inner shells of the 
atom is untenable, and that part of the non-diagram lines are 
emitted by atoms which have lost more than one electron at the 
same time by the impact of a single high-speed p-particle. An 
explanation is given of the origin of some non-diagram lines lying 
on the long wave-length side of diagram lines, and it is suggested 
that these lines should appear both in the emission and in the 
absorption spectra. J. S. G. T. 

Analysis of the Electronic Structure of the Elements. 

A. Dauvillier (J. Phys, Radium, 1922, [vi], 3, 221—251).—The 
author has investigated the L-series of lines in the characteristic 
X-ray spectra of uranium, gold, platinum, iridium, osmium, tungsten, 
and antimony, and the X-lines in the spectra of copper and 
molybdenum (cf. A., 1921, ii, 669; this vol., ii, 43, 101, 559). The 
numbers of observed lines have been at least doubled, and owing 
to the correction of certain errors, it is shown that Sommerfeld’s 
theory is applicable to the calculation of the frequencies of these 
lines. The results have been applied to determine the energy 
levels of the atoms of most of the elements and afford a complete 
qualitative explanation of their absorption spectra; they have 
likewise been correlated with the ionisation potentials of certain 
gases and metallic vapours, by the application of the quantum 
hypothesis. The numbers of electrons in the various corpuscular 
layers of the respective elements have been calculated, and it is 
shown that the number n of such electrons is related to the quantum 
number t characterising the layer by the equation 71=27^. A theory 
is advanced to account for the complex structures of the K and L 
series of lines in the X-ray spectra of the light elements, and these 
spectra are, by the aid of the theory, correlated with the corre¬ 
sponding spectra of the elements in the visible region. The 
variation of atomic volume and chemical valency of the elements, 
as shown by the periodic table, is also at least partly explained by 
the theory developed. J. S. G. T. 

The Absorption Spectrum of Potassium Vapour. 

Snehamoy Datta {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 539—547).— 
The principal series lines in the absorption spectrum of potassium 
vapour have been measured up to m=42 (compared with m=24 
previously). Satisfactory agreement is shown between the 
measured frequencies and those calculated by the series formula 
Pi(w)=35008480—109736a/(m+l-29667—0-06154/m)2, except for 
?r= 3 and w=39 to 42. The value for ?n=3 is abnormal, and the 
latter values receive a possible explanation along the lines of Som- 
ineifeld’s assumption of the occurrence of collisions between the 
electrons emitted from the atom and other electrons or atoms. The 
first seven members of the principal series have been resolved, 
compared with five previously. ’New absorption lines, first 
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appearing at 20 mm. pressure, and apparently not correspondiz^ 
with known lines in the emission spectrum, were found at higher 
pressures. The combination lines Is — 2d and Is —3d were found 
to be absorbed, the first as a pair, confirming the presence of a 
satellite to the lines of the diffuse series. The appearance of these 
absorption lines contradicts the selection principle. J. S. G. T. 

Absorption of Potassium Vapour in the Associated Series. 

A. L. Nabayana and D. Gunnaiya (Nature, 1922,* HO, 250).— 
Traces of absorption occur at about 1100°. In the diffuse series, 
distinct traces of absorption have been detected; the bands 5780, 
6340, 5300, and 5100 apparently correspond with 5782, 5340, 
5323, and 5100 of (2p — md), A. A. E. 

Absorotion of Light by Sodium and Potassium Vapours. 

George R. Harrison (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1922, 8 , 260—263).— 
Vapour density alone determines the development^of the continuous 
absorption spectrum of sodium vapour. No visible effect is attribut¬ 
able to hydrogen present in pressures up to 400 mm. of mercury. 
Absorption begins at the last resolved line of the principal series. 
No definite break in the continuous absorption spectrum was 
observed, but the absorption decreases rapidly with decreasing 
wave-length, the region X 2200 A. being one of the most transparent 
regions studied. With unsaturated sodium vapour, the band 
spectrum is much weaker than the line and continuous spectra. 
It is suggested that the bands are due to loose molecular aggregates. 
Fluorescence, which was marked in saturated vapour, disappeared 
on superheating the vapour. The continuous absorption spectrum 
of potassium vapour resembled that of sodium. J. S. G. T. 

The Absorption and Fluorescence Spectra of Benzene. 

Victor Henri (J. Phys. Radium, 1922, [vi], 3, 181—211).—The 
ultra-violet spectrum of benzene has been studied over pressures 
ranging from 0*01 to 65 mm. At the low pressures the absorption 
bands are resolved into a series of narrow bands, about 0*15 A. 
apart, which fuse very readily on passing a certain limited pressure. 
They are distributed in eight groups, of which only five are visible 
at 0*01 mm. More than 350 bands have been counted. 

The application of Bohr’s theory to the study of these band 
spectra permits of their classification into four series, each band 
being given by an equation of the form J jK=A(pb+p^b')’\- 
0 L(m^—q^), in which A, B, a, b, b\ and « are constants and n, p, m, 
and q whole numbers. The intensities of the heads of the bands 
are greatest for p=0 and diminish rapidly as p increases, which 
is in agreement with the theory. The coefficients deduced from 
the results of the ultra-violet absorption are available for the 
calculation of the infra-red absorption spectra of benzene. The 
terms A and B are due to electronic movements and do not enter 
into the frequency of the infra-red absorption bands, for which a 
simple formula is deduced, 1/X=aw—ftp; the agreement between 
the calculated and experimental values is very satisfactory. The 
moment of inertia of the benzene molecule (/=l*45x 10"^^ is 
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derived from the value of the constant a and compared with that 
calculable from the crystal models of benzene derivatives deduced 
by Bragg. 

The ultra-violet spectra of liquid benzene and its solutions 
correspond closely with the spectra of the vapour, except for a 
slight shift towards longer wave-lengths. On dilution, the specific 
effect of the solvent becomes more marked, the bands widen and 
move towards,the red; this effect, which is analogous to the Stark 
effect, may be due to the action of an intense electric field of the 
solvent molecules. The displacement does not bear any relation 
to the dielectric constant of the solvent. The fiuorescent spectrum 
of liquid benzene consists of six bands, which are excited by mono¬ 
chromatic light of wave-lengths lying within the benzene absorption 
bands D, F, 0, and H ; lines which correspond with the A and B 
absorption bands do not excite any fluorescence. The molecules 
absorbing the monochromatic light do not return to their original 
state on the emission of the fluorescent light, and the fluorescent 
bands lie towards the red with respect to the absorption bands. 
When the vapour of benzene is subjected to a high frequency 
discharge, a new absorption band appears (A=2750*5 A.). 

W. E. G. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Dihydric Phenols. 

P. W. Kxingstbdt (Compt. rend,, 1922, 175, 365—367).—The quanti¬ 
tative study of the absorption spectra of dihydric phenols in hexane 
solution has given new results. Diagrams of the normal spectra of 
phenol, resorcinol, catechol, and quinol are given. These show that m- 
and o-derivatives yield results similar to those obtained with phenol, 
whilst the p-compound possesses a series of eight distinct bands 
in place of three exhibited by the other substances. This is a 
general resqlt, as shown by the spectra of other benzene derivatives. 
The spectra are considerably modified by the solvents used, 
especially by alcohol; the authors consider that, as alcohol has 
been used for much work on absorption spectra, the observations 
should be repeated with hexane solutions. H. J. E. 

Phosphorescent Zinc Sulphide containing Copper. B. 

Gudden and R. Pohl (Ann, Physih, 1922, [iv], 68, 154^156).— 
Wilde has recently investigated the variation of the dielectric constant 
of phosphorescent zinc sulphide containing copper due to illumin¬ 
ation, a phenomenon previously studied by the authors and by 
Molthan. Briefly, the results indicate that the increase in the value 
of the dielectric constant due to illumination is a maximum at about 
140®. The effect is small at high temperatures. Temporary fluctu¬ 
ations of the effect at all temperatures, and for all exciting wave¬ 
lengths, is correlated with the luminosity of the phosphorescent sub¬ 
stance. Regarding the phenomenon as originating in certain centres 
of excitation surrounding the relatively few copper atoms present, 
it follows that the effect must decrease with increasing temperature, 
and increase to a limiting value with decrease of temperature. 
The occurrence of the experimentally determined maximum at 
140® is explained by assuming that the mobility of the electrons 
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within the excited centres diminishes as the temperature is reduced^ 
an assumption which is in accord with other experimental results. 
The failure to detect the effect in other varieties of these phos¬ 
phorescent substances is regarded as a matter of accuracy of 
measurement. J. S. 6. T. 

Fluorescence, Photochemical Action, and Einstein’s Law. 

Fritz Weigert (Z. Phyaik^ 1922, 10, 349—361).—theoretical 
paper in which the author criticises Perrin’s theory of fluorescence 
(cf. A., 1918, ii, 418; 1919, ii, 177). The part played by oxygen 
in the photochemical change of most fluorescent substances demon¬ 
strates the independence of the fluorescence and the sensitivity 
to light. For example, an oxygen-free solution of fluorescein is 
stable to light. The photochemical reaction velocity decreases 
with increasing partial pressure of oxygen, whereas the brightness 
of the fluorescence is unaffected. The experiments of Wood and 
Pringsheim are to be explained along these lines: Einstein’s law 
cannot be applied to these photochemical processes, since under 
the most favourable conditions 200 energy quanta are necessary 
for the absorption of ohe molecule of oxygen by the fluorescent 
substance. W. E. 6. 

Ionisation of Potassium Vapour by Light. R. C. William¬ 
son (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1922, 8, 255—260).—By employing a 
jet of hot potassium vapour, directed into a cool vacuum chamber 
and traversed by a pencil of light derived from a mercury arc in 
quartz, evidence has been obtained of the ionisation of potassium 
vapour by light. The limiting long wave-length (A. 2856 A.) of 
the exciting radiation can be calculated from the ionising potential 
V by the quantum relation Ve=hv. Below this limit, the ionising 
power of the radiation increases continuously as the wave-length 
decreases. J. S. G. T. 

Rise of y-Ray Activity of Radium Emanation. F. P. Slater 
(Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 300—304; cf. this vol., ii, 13).—Curves 
are given showing the rise of y-ray activity from pure radium 
emanation when enclosed by lead and aluminium of varying thick¬ 
nesses. The fraction of the ionisation due to radium-J5 when in 
radioactive equilibrium with radium-(7 has been deduced by trial 
for thicknesses of lead up to 20 mm. The data have been utilised 
in deducing the absorption coefficients of the heterogeneous 
y-radiation from radium-B. W. E. G. 

The Distribution of Radioactive Substances in Solutions. 

Hilary Lacks and Mathilde Wertenstein (Phyaikal. Z., 1922, 
23, 318—322).—In alkaline or neutral solutions of polonium, 
radium-D, radium-B, and radium, allowed to remain for a period 
of hours, the radioactivity exhibited at various depths increases 
as the depth increases. In acid solutions, the radioactivity is 
very approximately uniformly distributed throughout the solution. 
No conclusive resffits were obtained with solutions of radium-A, 
-B, and -(7. The effects are attributed to the presence of minute 
particles, derived from the air or the vessel, in the solutions, the 
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radioactive material being adsorbed by these particles. The 
results are applied to explain the low values obtained by Paneth 
for the diffusion coeflSoient of polonium in neutral and alkaline 
solution, and of thorium-J5 in alkaline solution. J. S. 6. T. 

The Disintegration of Elements by a-Particles. (Sm) E. 
Bttthurfoed and J. Chadwick (Phil Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 417— 
432).—The nature of the particles ejected from various elements by 
bombardment with swfftly moving a-particles (cf. A., 1921, ii, 293), 
has been investigated by determining the deflexion of the particles 
in a magnetic field. The results show that the particles ejected 
from aluminium, phosphorus, and fluorine consist of positively 
charged hydrogen nuclei. The same is also probably true of boron 
and sodium. The ranges of the particles ejected, in the forward 
and backward directions, from nitrogen, aluminium, boron, fluorine, 
sodium, and phosphorus have been more accurately determined. 
In all cases, hydrogen particles were ejected in all directions, and 
the maximum range in the backward direction was less than in the 
forward direction. The maximum ranges, in cms. of air, of the ejected 

? )articles, in the forward and backward directions, respectively, were 
ound to be : boron, 68 and 38; nitrogen, 40 and 18; fluorine, 65 
and 48; sodium, 58 and 36; aluminium, 90 and 67; and phosphorus, 
65 and 49. Only in the case of nitrogen was the maximum range of 
the ejected particles in the backward direction much less than that 
of free l^cfrogen particles. No particles of range greater than 
30 cm. of air, in the forward direction, were ejected from either 
lithium or glucinum, and there was no evidence of the ejection 
of long range particles from magnesium, silicon, or chlorine. Of 
the series of elements from hydrogen to potassium hitherto 
examined, the active elements (those from which hydrogen nuclei 
are ejected) are odd-numbered in the order of atomic number in 
the regular sequence 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15. The atomic masses of 
the active elements are expressed by 4n+a, where w is a whole 
number, and a=3 for all except nitrogen, for which a=2. With 
the exception of boron, which has two isotopes, the active elements 
are pure elements. The results indicate that neither lithium nor 
chlorine has^ any lightly bound satellites in its nuclear structure. 
The hydrogen satellite of nitrogen is relatively close to the main 
nucleus. The nuclei of even light elements are very complex 
systems, and it is difficult to advance any simple rule to account 
for the wide difference in structure of successive elements. 

J. S. G. T. 

Temperature Coefficient of Electromotive Force of Gal¬ 
vanic Cells and the Entropy of Reactions. Roscob H. Gbbke 
{J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1684—1704).—The E.M.F. of a 
number of electrolytic cells has been determined at a number of 
temTOratures and the following values of the E.M.F. of the cell 
at 25® and the temperature coefficient are recorded: AglAgCll 
HCl(i\r)|AgCl|Cl 2 (1 atm.), J^==M362 volts, AJg7/AT==-0 000595 
volts/degree; Hg|HgCllHCl(iV')JCL (1 atm.), iS7=l*0904 volts 
AE/^T ^ - 0-000945; Ag|A^l|KCl(i^)|HgCllHg, E = 0-0466, 
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A-E?/Ay=0000338;A| 
0-000337; Pb(oryst.)| 


AgClIHaWIHgClIHg, i?«0K)455, 
b(OAc)2(2J\r)fPb(Hg), J5=0-0057, AEl£iT^ 
Pb(OAc) 2 |Pb(Hg), E=0-0067, AE/AT^ 
LIHClW+PbCLIAgClIAg, jE?=0-4843, AE/ 
_ |PbCL|HCl(iV^)+PbCl2lHgCI|Hg, E=0-5299, 
AE/AT=0 000129; Tl(stick)|Tl(OH)|Tl(Hg), ^=0*0027, AEJAT^ 
0-000020; Tl(Hg)|TlCl|NaCl(A^)+HCl(0-001iV)TlCl+AgCl|Ag, E^ 


0-7766, A^/AT=-0 0000794; Pb(Hg)|Pbl2|Pb(C104)2(0-218ilf)+ 
HC104|Pbl2|l2, ^7=0-8936, A^/A!r=-0 000042; Pb(Hg)|Pbl2l 


KI(A^) PbL+AgllAg, JE7=0-2078, A^7/AT=-0-000189; andPb(Hg)l 
Pbl 2 |KI( 01 A^)AgI|Ag, jE 7=0-2135, Ai7/Ar=-0*000173. The free 
energy, A-Foee* entropy change, A/§ 298 » change of heat 

content, A^ 298 > calculated from the E.M.F. measure¬ 

ments and the temperature coefficients of a number of reactions. 
The following are recorded : Ag+HgCl=AgCl+Hg; AF’= —1050 
Cal., A/Sf=7-80 Cal./degree, AH=1275 Cal.; Pb(cryst.)=Pb(Hg), 
Ai?’=:-263, AiS=0-97, A^=26; Pb{stick)=Pb(Hg), Ai?’=-263, 


A^=0-69, Aff=-67; Pb(solid)=Pb(Hg), AF’=-263, A^=:0*74; 
A^=-42-4; Pb(solid)+2AgCl=PbCl2+2Ag, AJ?’=-22612, A/S= 
-8-58, Aif:=-25170; Pb(solid)+2HgCl=PbCl2+2Hg, AF’=- 
24717, A6'=6*70, A£f==-22720; Tl(cryst.)+AgCl=TlCl+Ag, Ai^== 


-17975, ASf=-r08, A^=-18296; Pb(8olid)+l2=^Pbl2, Ai^=- 
41501, A>Sf=-l-20, A^=-41859; Pb(8olid)+2AgI=Pbl2+2Ag, 
AP^-9852, A/S=-7-98, A^=-12231; Hg+jCl2=HgCl, AS=- 
21-80; and Ag+JCl 2 =AgCl, AiS?= —13-73. The third law of 
thermodynamics has been submitted to a most rigorous test and 
discrepancies found earlier by Lewis and Latimer (this vol., ii, 
471) have been reduced tenfold. Assuming the validity of the 


third law, the entropies of chlorine and iodine have been calculated 
and the following values recorded: JClg, /S'298==27-l; Jig* ^ 298 ~ 
13-5. J. F. S. 


Electric Kataphoresis of Metallic Protein Compounds 
obtained by Treatment with Powdered Metals. A. Bene- 
BioBNTi and S. Rebello-Alves (Arch, intern, pharrnacodynamie, 
1922, 26, 297—316).—In shaking a solution of egg-albumin or 
of blood-serum with powdered metals the metals become attached 
to the proteins and the properties of the latter change. They 
become coloured, their reactions are altered, they are not coagulated 
by heat, and resist putrefaction. The “ fixation ” of the metals 
is independent of the reaction of the protein solution and of its 
gas and salt content. The metals in this combination lose their 
ionic properties and are not dialysable. Metals vary in their 
power to combine with proteins : cobalt, copper, and iron combine 
to a greater extent than do aluminium and lead. Powdered oxides 
of the metals do not combine with proteins. By passage of an 
electric current through an alkaline solution of the metallic protein 
compound, the protein particles become negatively charged and 
move towards the positive electrode, carrying with them ^e fixed 
metal. In an acid solution the protein particles become negatively 
charged, move to the cathode and a pa^ of the metal is deposited 
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on the electrode. At the chemically neutral (? isoelectric) point 
a protein coagulum forms, which gradually changes into a membrane 
upon which the fixed metal deposits. Boiling or heating a metallic 
protein solution to 50—60° changes profoundly its electrophoretic 
properties. It is suggested that the thermolability of sera, the 
fixation of metals by certain organs and their elimination, etc. 
depend on the formation of metastable protein compounds and 
on changes in the chemical equilibria of these compounds. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Kataphoresis of Water in Organic Liq^ds. A. Gyemant 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 104, 74—88).—The kataphoresis of 
drops of water and aqueous solutions of acids, bases, salts, and dyes 
in aniline, guaiacol, and benzonitrile has been measured by a 
microscopic process. In the case of guaiacol (less in aniline and 
still less in benzonitrile), it is found that water and aqueous 
solutions of inorganic electrolytes do not migrate at all or at best 
only very slowly, whilst solutions of salts which furnish organic 
ions possess a considerable kataphoric velocity. The sense of 
the direction is exactly that which would be expected from the 
kataphoresis of the same organic liquids in the corresponding 
aqueous solutions. In the case of organic kations, the water drops 
are negatively charged towards the organic medium and with 
organic anions positively charged. Some cases have been found 
which point to the assumption that only a portion of the total 
potential (c), the so-called ^-potential, is determinative of the 
kataphoresis. Thus, for example, it is found that drops of aqueous 
solutions of hydrocUoric acid and aluminimn chloride in benzo¬ 
nitrile are positively charged, although when benzonitrile emulsifies 
in the solutions it is positively charged; this phenomenon finds 
its explanation in the ^-potential. The smaller velocity of migration 
of drops of aqueous solutions of electrolytes cannot be directly 
explained by the assumption that in these cases the ^-potential 
in the organic liquid is much smaller. Probably it is to be 
explained by the inorganic ions being much less solvated in organic 
liquids than the organic ions. The Helmholtz formula for the 
velocity of kataphoresis cannot be directly applied to a water 
emulsion in organic liquids. J. P- S. 

Thermo-compression and Thermo-addition. Maurice 
Deleuer (Bull. Assoc. Chim. Suer., 1922, 39, 477—480).— A 
theoretical paper in which the conditions under which the equations, 
moist vapour+moist vapour=8uperheated vapour, and super¬ 
heated vapour+superheated vapour-moist vapour, are true are 
discussed. J. P. vS. 

Determination of Specific Heats at Low Temperatures. 

Franz Simon (Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 68, 241—280).—^The 
accuracy of determination of specific heats of substances at low 
temperatures devised by Nernst and Schwers (A., 1914, ii, 336), 
has been considerably increased by using a larger calorimeter 
designed so that the amount of liquid hy^ogen employed is not 
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unnecessarily increased. Determinations have been made and 
the values tabulated of the respective specific heats of quartz 
glass, christobalite, “ Lindemann ’’ glass, mercury, ammonium 
chloride, dextrose, cuprous iodide, glycerol, and keton-resin (“ Keton- 
harz,’’ D.R.-P. 309224), at temperatures ranging from 15° Abs. 
to the ordinary temperature. The T®- law, expressing the value 
of the molecular heat divided by the number of atoms in the mole¬ 
cule, by the relation 0^=6 94 x where T is the absolute 

temperature, is very closely obeyed by ammonium chloride, for 
temperatures between 20° and 32° Abs. Anomalous values of 
the specific heat of ammonium salts are due to a transformation 
occurring within a certain range of temperature—^from about 
140° Abs. to 243° Abs. in the case of ammonium chloride. The 
sudden drop in the value of the atomic heat of glycerol when the 
temperature is reduced just below 180° Abs. is correlated with 
the softening of the substance at this temperature. In the case 
of cuprous iodide, values of the free energy calculated by means 
of Nernst’s theorem are in agreement with experimentally deter¬ 
mined values. The values of the energy liberated by the com¬ 
bustion of dextrose at various temperatures are tabulated. The 
value of A, the free energy of the reaction in Nernst's relation, is 
704,500 cals, at 290° and 706,700 at 310° T. It is shown that 
the value of the specific heat of complex bodies at different tem- 
pera*tures can be represented by the Nernst interpolation formula 
consisting of the sum of the Debye and Einstein functions. The 
number of the latter functions is small compared with the number 
of the former. The general characteristics of the variation with 
temperature of the atomic heats of complex bodies is discussed 
from the point of view of atomic vibrations, and it is shown why, 
in many cases, Berthelot’s principle affords a close approximation 
to the energy relations involved. J. S. G. T. 

A New Physico-chemical Law. Hawksworth Collins 
(Chem, News, 1922, 125, 81—83, 97—98).—From tables of the 
atomic weight and specific gravity of the elements, and the specific 
gravity and heat of formation of a number of molecules, the relative 
volumes of the elements in combination and the heat of formation 
of the elements when combining to form molecules are deduced. 
The values calculated never differ more than 1 % from the observed 
values. It is also shown that the heat of formation of each element 
is proportional to the product of the atomic weight and the change 
of volume. By change of volume is meant the difference between 
the volume of the element in the solid state at 15° and the volume 
of the element in combination with others at 15°. J. F. S. 

Heat of Crystallisation of Quartz. Bames Chandra Bay 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 509—516).—The heat of crystallis¬ 
ation of quartz has been determined by measuring the respective 
heats of solution of silver sand and silica glass in hydrofluoric 
acid. The following values were obtained for the specific heat 
of aqueous hydrofluoric acid solutions containing the respective 
percentages by weight of hydrofluoric acid; 10%, 0*908 ; 20%, 
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0*838; 30%, 0*766; 34*0%, 0*724. The mean values of the heats 
of solution in hydrofluoric acid per gram-molecule of silicon 
dioxide were found to be: silica glass, 37*24 Cal.; silver sand, 
30*29 Cal. The heat of crystallisation of quartz, represented by 
the difference, is therefore 6*95 Cal. per gram-molecule. This 
value agrees with that calculated from Tschemobaeff and Wolog- 
dine’s results, but is much higher than those obtained by Mulert 
(2*21) (A., 1912, ii, 626) and Wietzel (2*32), (A., 1921, ii, 5M). 
The discrepancy is attributed to the effect of prolonged grinding 
in reducing pai*t of the substance to the vitreous condition. The 
calculated value of the heat of crystallisation at 900° is 6*50 Cal. 
per gram-molecule. At 1300—1400°, the value is not much different 
from that at ordinary temperature. J. S. G. T. 

Separation of Liquid Mixtures by Centrifuging. Robert 
S. Mulliken (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1729—1730).—In 
an earlier paper (this vol., ii, 492) the author showed thermo¬ 
dynamically that the same separation of isotopes should be obtain¬ 
able by centrifuging a liquid as a gaseous mixture, at a given 
speed. The same result was stated to be true for ideal solutions 
in general. The latter statement is now shown to be incorrect. 
The result depends not only on the ideality of the solutions, but 
also on equality of the vapour pressures and of the atomic or mole¬ 
cular volumes of the constituents. These conditions are fulfilled 
in few cases except that of a mixture of isotopes. J. F. S. 

Viscosity and Molecular Dimensions of Sulphur Dioxide. 

C. J. Smith {PhiL Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 508—511).—By Rankine’s 
method, the author has determined the viscosity of sulphur dioxide 
to be l*.263xl0^ C.G.S. units at 18*0°, and 1*630x10"^ at 100 * 0 °. 
The value of Sutherland’s constant calculated therefrom is 416, 
and the corresponding value of the viscosity at 0 °, extrapolated 
by Sutherland’s formula, is 1*168x10“^ C.G.S. units. The value 
of the mean collision area, calculated from the results by Chapman’s 
formula, is 0*94x10"^® sq. cm. with a possible error of 2 or 3%. 

J. S. G. T. 

Viscosity and Molecular Dimensions of Gaseous Carbon 
Oxysulphide. C. J. Smith {Phil Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 289— 
292),—^The viscosities of carbon oxysulphide have been determined 
at 16° and 100 ° by the method described by Rankine and Smith 
(cf. A., 1921, ii, 694, 696; this voL, ii, 649). The values obtained 
were 1715 = 1 *200 Xl(H C.G.S. units, and ’qi^=l-554:XlO'^ C.G.S. 
units; and by extrapolation from Sutherlands formula i 7 q= 1*135 X 
10“* C.G.S. units. The mean area which the molecule presents 
in mutual collision is A=l* 06 x 10 ’^® cm.^. W. E. G. 

Measurement of the Pressure of Surface Fluids”: 
Oleic Acid. A. MAECELiNP((7omp«. rend., 1922,f 176,| 346— 
348).—In order to measure the pressure exerted by thin layers 
of liquid resting on the surface of a second liquid, the author has 
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constructed a surface manometer which is sensitive and 
capable of rapid measurement. In the case studied, the addition 
of successive small quantities of oleic acid to the surface of water 
contained in a vessel results in a corresponding increase of pressure 
until a limiting value is reached, at which point a portion of the 
acid is floating as a drop of oil on the surface. This “ surface 
saturation pressure ” is comparable with the maximum tension 
of saturated vapour; it characterises the equilibrium between 
the “ surface fluid ”—a two-dimensional phase—and the same 
substance in a three-dimensional phase. At the equilibrium point, 
pressure on the surface liquid results in condensation into drops, 
and conversely. A further series of experiments was made in 
which the quantity of oleic acid was insufficient to cover the entire 
surface of the water. By surface compression, the pressure which 
is initially zero increases slowly at first, then more rapidly tending 
towards the saturation limit, and on allowing the surface liquid 
to expand, its pressure decreases in the inverse sense. If curves 
are drawn representing these pressures as functions of the surfaces, 
the second curve falls below the first; the two meet asymptotically, 
and the whole is of the same type as the curves of magnetic 
hysteresis. It is also shown that there is no limit to the extension 
of the surface liquid; this apparently corresponds with the limit* 
less expansion of a gas. ^ H. J. E. 

The Properties and Molecular Structure of Thin Films. 
III. Expanded Films. N. K. Adam (Proc, Boy, Soc., 1922, [A], 
101, 516—531).—In continuation of previous work, the author 
has investigated the effect of temperature on thin films of fatty 
acids spread on surfaces of distilled water, a phosphate solution, a 
dilute solution of hydrochloric acid, and of sodium hydroxide. At 
a certain temperature, dependent both on the nature of the substance 
in the film and on the composition of the solution, the films expand 
along the surface. The phenomena observed are discussed at 
length and the attempt is made to correlate the behaviour of such 
expanded films with that of a gas, the barriers on the surface over 
which the film is expanded representing the walls of the containing 
vessel in the case of the gas. The “ gas equation for the expanded 
films is of the Van der Waals’s type, the b term, however, represent¬ 
ing twice and not four times the area of the molecules, and the 
V term being replaced by the area of the film. It is shown that 
expanded films are one molecule thick, and that the molecules 
are probably arranged vertically, that is, they do not lie flat on 
the surface. It is shown that the steady increase in the expansion 
temperature with length of chain constituting the compound 
probably arises owing to the lateral attraction of chains lying side 
by side. The bearing of this result on the crystal structure of 
fatty acids and their esters is discussed. There appears to be no 
a priori reason for the view that lateral adhesion between the 
molecules prevents the films dissolving. Conclusions previously 
reached (tms vol., i, 424) regarding the structure of cis- and Unm* 
aci^ are now considered to be incorrect. J. B. Q, T. 
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Electric Endosmose. Alvin Striokleb and J. Howard 
Mathews (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1647—1662).—^The 
rate and direction of the endosmotic flow of acetone, amyl alcohol, 
nitrobenzene, pyridine, benzaldehyde, w-butyl alcohol, furfuralde- 
hyde, isopropyl alcohol, and o-nitrotoluene have been determined, 
using a modified form of Briggs’s apparatus (A., 1917, ii, 236; 1918, 
ii, 214). The influence of the addition of acids, bases, and salts 
on the endosmosis has also been investigated. An adsorption 
orientation hypothesis has been suggested to explain the establish¬ 
ment of the original charge at the surface of contact of the membrane 
and solvent. This states that the molecules of the solvent, on 
adsorption, are orientated on the membrane surface producing a 
charge by their polarity. If dissociated molecules are present, 
they affect the membrane charge by specific adsorption of the 
ions produced. This does not eliminate adsorption, but suggests 
a more comprehensive view of the mechanism for the establishment 
of. the original charge. The experiments show that the per¬ 
meability of the membrane is an important factor in determining 
endosmotic flow, and that it is possible to use and duplicate 
membranes of filter-paper when using organic solvents. The 
rate of endosmosis is not quite a linear function of the voltage 
applied when this is varied over a wide range. Briggs’s results 
{loc. cit,) as to temperature effects with water have been confirmed 
with non-aqueous solvents. The vaJency rule does not hold with 
the non-aqueous solvents investigated, and the order of adsorption 
of ions and their relative adsorption varies with the solvent 
employed. The concentration curve exhibits a maximum with 
non-aqueous solvents and the flow at low concentrations is in the 
same direction as that of the pure solvent. The addition of water 
to non-aqueous solutions changes the endosmosis in the direction 
it would manifest in pure water, the first additions showing the 
greatest effect. The direction of endosmosis is not determined 
by the dielectric constant ratio, although this is probably a measure 
of the magnitude of flow. The Hofmeister series is not consistent 
when considering endosmotic effects in non-aqueous solvents. 

J. F. S. 

Dependence of the Adsorption by Charcoal on the Quantity 
of Charcoal and the Nature of the Adsorption Isothermal. 

A. Fodor and B. Sch5nfeld (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 75—80).— 
The adsorption of acetic, lactic, and tartaric acids by various 
amounts of animal charcoal from solutions of various concentration 
has been determined. It is shown that with sufficiently dilute 
solutions of these substances and with a sufficient quantity of 
adsorbent the index l/n of the adsorption equation approaches 
and reaches unity in the same way as was previously shown to 
be the case for amino-acids, poljrpeptides, and some carbohydrates 
(A., 1921, ii, 21). In sufficiently dilute solutions the value of n 
is very sensitive to changes in the amount of charcoal employed 
lU'the sense stated above. In less dilute solutions the value of n 
is .practically independent of the amount of charcoal used. The 
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(Co*-~c)—!<; curves, where w is the amount of adsorbent and c) 
the quantity adsorbed, are parabolic and convex to the w axis and 
are steeper the greater the initial concentration, Cq, and the smaller 
w is. The c—w curves are also parabolic but concave to the w 
axis, the concavity being greater the larger Cq and the smaller w. 
From this behaviotir it is concluded that the expression dcldw=s 
ncjw is correct, and interprets the adsorption equation 
Jfc'(c 0 —a;)Vn or In keeping with this interpretation of 

the index n, the role of this quantity in catalytic and fermentation 
processes is discussed. J. F. S. 

The Adsorption of Ions. Jnanendra Nath Mukherjeb 
(Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 321—346).—A critical r&um^ of the 
literature on the adsorption of ions in which the author applies 
his theory of the origin of the charge of a colloidal particle and 
its neutralisation by electrolytes (cf. this vol.,^ ii, 198). The 
characteristic form of the adsorption isotherm, obtained when the 
ions are multivalent or complex, is explained on the basis of the 
^eater chemical activity of the complex anions over that of the 
simple kations. It is assumed that the electrostatic attraction of 
the surface on the kation is less than the chemical afiinity acting 
on the anion. With increasing concentration of electrol 3 rtes, the 
charge on the surface will decrease until a balance is reached 
between the chemical adsorption of the anion and the electrical 
adsorption of the kation. The second maximum is due to a balance 
between the electrical adsorption of the kation and anion. A theory 
of the action of acids and alkalis on the surface is developed for 
( 1 ) an inert surface, and ( 2 ) a chemically active surface : pre¬ 
ferential adsorption of one ion. The maximum charge due to 
acids gives a measure of the hydration of the surface. The con¬ 
ception of the chemical adsorption of the anion is applied to ionic 
equilibria on the surface of colloids and to the interchange of 
kations in the soil. W. E. G. 

The Connexion between Hydrolysis and Adsorption. 

W. Moeller (Z. Leder- u. Oerh.^Chem., 1922, 1, 160—165, 183— 
188 ; cf. ibid., 1921, 1, 47; Collegium, 1920, 109, 152, 209, 267).— 
An investigation of the swelling and hydrolysis of gelatin in hydro¬ 
chloric, acetic, lactic, and butyric acids yielded results similar to 
those with hide powder. Hydrolysis products with organic acids 
are adsorbed by the intact gelatin. With mineral acids hydrolysis, 
and with organic acids adsorption predominates. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Free Energy of Gaseous Molecules with any [possible] 
Partition of Velocities. Max Planck (Sitzungsber. Preuss. 
Akad. Wise. Berlin, 1922, 63—70).—^A theoretical paper in which 
the question is raised and discussed as to whether or no the free 
energy of a mixture of similar gaseous molecules is made up 
additively of the free energies of the individual groups of velocities, 
when the partition of velocities is anything possible and the internal 
energy is in accord with the temperatoe. It is shown that the 
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above question must be answered in the affirmative. It is also 
shown that in the diffusion of two molecular systems similar in all 
respects except that of velocity, the reduction of the free energy 
is independent of the difference in the velocities. Further, in 
connexion with the foregoing, it is shown how this case explains 
the so-called Gibbs paradox, despite the fact that the velocity 
is a continually changing quantity. J. F. S. 

Diffusion and Intertraction. C. G. Schoneboom (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1922, [A], 101, 531—539).—The phenomenon of “ pseudo- 
podial ” intertraction was originally observed by Wright, when 
blood-serum was run slowly on to an aqueous solution containing 
from 5 to 8% of common salt. The upper fluid is carried down 
into the lower, and the lower rises into the upper. The phenomenon 
may be observed with all inorganic and organic compounds soluble 
in water, provided the difference in specific gravity of the two 
solutions is not too great and the solutions do not react chemically. 
Surface tension alone is concerned in the production of the 
phenomenon, size of molecule and water of hydration exerting 
no influence. Distinction is drawn between the processes of 
“ pseudopodial ’’ intertraction and “ simple intcrtraction, a process 
intermediate between the former and the process of diffusion. 

J. S. G. T. 

Preparation and Use of Collodion Osmometers. William 
Brown {Ann. BoL, 1922, 36, 433—439).—Details are given for 
the preparation and use of collodion thimbles for osmotic experi¬ 
ments. They are adapted for comparative rather than for absolute 
measurements. G. W. R. 

Ionic Properties and Chemical Facts. IV. Lattice Energy 
and the Work of Ionisation of Inorganic Compoimds. H. G. 

Grimm (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 113—140; cf. this voL, ii, 127, 
483,635).—A theoretical paper in which the author has collected and 
calculated the necessary data for comparing the regularities of the 
heat of formation of inorganic substances, and for showing the con¬ 
nexion between the heat of formation with the ionic properties, charge, 
radius, and structure. The* lattice energy and work of ionisation 
have been calculated or approximated for about one hundred 
inorganic substances from the newer experimental data and where 
this is not available the differences of the lattice energy have been 
measured and the variation thus determined. J. F. S. 

Ionic Properties and Chemical Facts. V. Connexion 
between Heat of Formation, Lattice Energy, and the Ionic 
Properties. H. G. Grimm (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 141— 
168; cf. preceding abstract).—^The connexion between the heat 
of formation, lattice energy, ionic radius, ionic structure, and ionic 
charge has been investigated. It is shown that, in opposition to 
the heat of formation, the lattice energy of soUd substances and 
the work of ionisation of gaseous substances, so far as these are 
known, are definitely related to the ionic properties, charge, 
structure, and radius. The lattice energy and work of ionisation 
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decrease with increasing radius both with anions and kations 
when the ions compared have the same number of exterior electrons. 
The characteristic gradation of the ionic radii is in general repro¬ 
duced in the gradation of the lattice energy. The difference 
between the lattice energies of compounds of two outwardly similarly 
constructed kations or anions with a common anion or kation 
with the same exterior sheath, decreases with increasing radius of the 
common ion. Compounds which contain kations with eighteen 
exterior electrons have considerably greater lattice energies than 
compounds with the corresponding kation of the same period 
which have only eight electrons. The haloids of kations with 
eighteen or twenty exterior electrons show a much smaller depend¬ 
ence of the lattice energy on the halogen-ion radius than the haloids 
of kations with eight exterior electrons. In all cases investigated 
the series ?7 h+ > Uu^ > ?7Na+ is true, where H+ has 0 , Li+ has 2 and 
Na+ has 8 exterior electrons. The empirical relationship (^/(six'*)— 
?/(SiX"«))|4>(i7(Aix'0~^(Aix'',))|3>?7(Nar)~"^(NaX'0 shown to be 
true, where TJ represents the work of ionisation of the substance 
in the brackets and X' and X" are halogens. A similar expression 
is also true for boron and lithium haloids. These relationships 
can be deduced when heteropolar linkings are assumed for all the 
substances concerned. The haloids of carbon and the halogen- 
substituted hydrocarbons do not follow a relationship corresponding 
with that followed by ions containing the helium sheath. This 
indicates, as also do preliminary and approximate calculations on 
the models of BH, and CH 4 , that the carbon compounds concerned 
do not possess a polar linking. Making use of Born’s cycle, many 
of the known regularities of the heat of formation of solid substances 
and of dissolved substances as well as the exceptions to the regul¬ 
arities can be investigated. The m*adation of the heat of formation 
by the variation of a single ion 01 the compound can be attributed 
to the variation of three thermochemical quantities which de^nd 
on the ionic properties in the simplest manner. The periodicity 
of the heat of formation of oxides and chlorides can, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the maxima and minima, be explained by similar 
analysis. J. F. S. 

Effect of Sucrose on the Activities of the Chloride- and 
Hydrogen-ions. J. W. Corban and W. C. McC. Lewis (J. 
Am&r, Chem, Soc., 1922, 44, 1673—1684).—The effect of the 
addition of sucrose on the activity of the chloride-ion in O'lN- and 
0'5.^-solutions of potassium chloride solutions has been investigated 
by means of the cell Ag|AgCl|KCl(Ci)||KCl(c 2 )+Sucrose|AgQ|Ag. 
It has been found that the increase in activity could be account^ 
for by simply taking account of the decrease in the total water 
present in the solutions; that is, the potassium- and chloride-ions 
are soluble in the water of hydration of the sucrose. The effect 
of sucrose on the activity of the hydrogen-ion in 0 *l^-hydrochloric 
acid has also been investigated, making use of the assumption of 
Maclnnes (A., 1919, ii, 885) of the independent activity of the 
chloride-ion in solutions of chlorides of the same concentration. 
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It is shown by means of a comparison between the hydrogen-ion 
activities obtained in the present experiments, and the values 
obtained with a hydrogen electrode, that the hydrogen electrode 
measures the hydrogen-ion activity and not the geometric mean of 
the activities of the hydrogen-ion and the accompanying anion. 

J. F. S. 


Ionisation Constant of Hypochlorous Acid : Evidence for 
Amphoteric Ionisation. William A. Noyes and Thomas A. 
Wilson (J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 1630—1637).—The 
electrical conductivity of dilute solutions of h3q)ochlorous acid 
and mixtures of nitric acid and hypochlorous acid at 25° was 
measured, using a flowing electrolyte, with the object of testing 
the view of Stieglitz (A., 1902, ii, 66) that hj^ochlorous acid is an 
amphoteric electrolyte. The results show that the value ka is 
6-70 X10“^®, the value of for hypochlorous acid is too small to 
be determined by the chahge in the conductivity of O’OOOliV’-nitric 
acid when hypochlorous acid is added to it. When a current of 
air is passed through a solution of hypochlorous acid, chlorine 
monoxide and not the acid escapes. This indicates the presence 
of positive chlorine-ions in such a solution and confirms the ampho¬ 
teric ionisation of the acid; HCIO H’+CIO'; HCIO Cr+OH'. 
If the Lewis-Langmuir hypothesis is accepted, it requires an inter¬ 
pretation consistent with these facts. J. F. S. 

State of Aggregation and Liquid Crystals. 0. Lehmaisn 
{Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 91—101).—In a recently published 
work (“ Die Aggregatzustande ’’) Tammann has questioned the 
existence of liquid crystals because they do not fall into the scheme 
of states of aggregation. The author, therefore, has repeated the 
evidence on which the existence of the liquid crystal state of 
a-ggregation is based. J. F. S. 

Glass Suspensions produced by Rubbing Glass Walls 
with Glass Rods. Robert Fricke (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 80— 
81).—Moderately concentrated glass suspensions may be prepared 
by rubbing the sides of a test-tube with a glass rod. These sus¬ 
pensions are alkaline to phenolphthalein and have a normality 
of the order 1/1000 which increases on keeping the suspension. 
They generally settle ^mpletely in twenty-four hours, but the 
settling is more rapid if electrolytes are added. The particles are 
negatively charged and wander to the anode on the application 
of an electric current. Examined in the ultramicroscope, the 
particles are seen to have diameters varying between 20 /x and 0*5 /x. 

J. F. S. 

A New Apparatus : The Nephelectrometer. I. Newton 
Kugelmass (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 343—345).—Changes in 
the degree of aggregation of a colloidal solution may be observed 
quantitatively by measuring variations in the degree of trans¬ 
parency. This is effected by allowing light of weak intensity 
from a constant source to fall on a sensitive thermopile after 
travewing a vessel containing the solution. The apparatus ie 
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standardised by taking a series of readings after filling the vessel 
with distilled water. The author has used the apparatus in order 
to observe the coagulation of fibrinogen and the results obtained 
are expressed numerically. H. J. E. 

Nephelometric Effect of Colloidal Systems of Different 
Size of Particles. H. Bechhold and F. Heeler {Kolloid Z,, 
1922, 31, 70—74).—^The connexion between the turbidity and size 
of the suspended particles has been examined nephelometrically 
in the case of suspensions of barium sulphate in various mixtures 
of ethyl alcohol and glycerol. The degree of dispersion of the 
suspensions varied from 2*5 /a to 4 /i/x. The results show that for 
suspensions containing the same amount of barium sulphate but 
of varying degrees of dispersion, the turbidity increases from 2*5 /x 
downwards. The maximum turbidity is reached with particles 
of about 800 fxfi for white light, that is, in the region of the extreme 
rod. Further reduction of the size of the particles caused the 
turbidity to decrease strongly. It is in this region that Rayleigh’s 
law holds. By the term turbidity is to be understood the 
effect, observed with the nephelometer, which is brought about by 
the diffraction of the light by the disperse phase. A method is 
described whereby the diameter of submicrons and amicrons may 
be determined if a comparison turbidity of a substance with 
particles of known diameter is available. J. F. S. 

Turbidity Standard. H. Bechhold and F. Heeler (Kolloid 
Z., 1922, 31, 132—137).—The authors have prepared an easily 
reproducible and fairly stable standard turbidity and a sol suitable 
for use as a standard in work on turbidities and suspensions. 
They characterise as standard turbidity one which contains 1/1000 
mol. of barium sulphate; this is prepared by mixing 1/500 mol. 
of hydroxylaraine sulphate dissolved in glycerol with an equal 
volume of 1/500 mol. barium chloride also dissolved in glycerol. 
The precipitate is chiefly made up of particles 2*5 fi in diameter. 
The standard sol is characterised as a turbidity which contains 
1 /200 mol. of barium sulphate; this is prepared by mixing barium 
chloride and magnesium sulphate dissolved in a mixture of glycerol 
(0*5) and z^obutyl alcohol (1*5). This is three times as turbid 
as the standard turbidity and can be made of the same turbidity 
by mixing with glycerol containing 15% of isobutyl alcohol. The 
standard sol consists of primary particles of not more than 90 
diameter. The standard sol is stable and constant for at least 
six months, whilst the standard turbidity is not trustworthy after 
eight days. J. F. S. 

Theory of the Mechanical Synthesis of Colloids. F. Sekera 
(Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 137—147).—The theory of the production 
of colloids in Plauson’s colloid mill is briefly as follows. The 
mechanical grinding process bursts the active molecular compounds 
in the interior of the solid substance and produces particles of 
colloidal dimensions. From the surface of these particles the 
residual valencies tend to cause an aggregation of the small 
particles, so that secondary to the dispersion an aggregation process 
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is taking place. To retard or prevent the aggregation, the residual 
valencies are saturated by the addition of an electroMe which 
produces salt complexes and charges the particles. J. F. S. 

Dielectric Constants of Colloidal Solutions. J. Eerera 
(Kolloid Z,y 1922, 31, 59—64). —method for measuring the 
dielectric constants of colloidal solutions, based on the iNemst 
condenser method is described and has been used to measure the 
dielectric constant of vanadium pentoxide sols. It is shown that 
a solution contai^g 14 per thousand has a dielectric constant 
of 400 in comparison with that of water of 81. This high value 
is not obtained with the freshly prepared sol, but appears only 
after long preservation. Thus a freshly prepared sol gave a 
value 74'7 which in seventeen days had risen to 94*8. The value 
given above was for a sol which had been kept for five years. The 
dielectric constant shows a characteristic dilution curve and a 
definite dependence on the temperature, current density, and the 
potential amplitude. The dielectric constant obtained is doubtless 
connected with the well-known double refraction of this sol. 

J. F. S. 

An Experimental Test of Smoluchowski’s Theory of the 
Kinetics of the Process of Coagulation. JiJanendra Nath 
Mukhe^eb and B. Constantine Papaconstantinou {Phil, Mag,, 
1922, [vi], 44, 305—320). —According to the theory of Smoluchowski 
(of. A., 1917, ii, 297), the successive stages in the coalescence of 
a colloidal solution are always the same and depend only on the 
time, and thus any property of the sol that varies continuously 
can be utilised to fix a defeite stage in the coalescence. If his 
equations hold, all curves showing variations in the physical 
properties of the colloidal solution should be similar. Previous 
experimental work in which ultramicroscopical measurements 
have been made has yielded inconclusive data, possibly owing to 
difficulties inherent in the methods of measurement. The authors 
have tested the views of Smoluchowski by measurements of the 
changes in colour of gold sols on the addition of an electrolyte 
(cf. T., 1920, 117, 1563). Since the absorption coefficient in the 
red region varies continuously with the coagulation, the attainment 
of a definite value of the absorption coefficient for a fixed wave 
length (683 /a/a) is taken as representing a definite stage in the 
coalescence. Experimental values of the absorption coefficients 
for the addition of several concentrations of potassium chloride, 
potassium nitrate, and barium chloride have been previously 
given (Zoc. cit.), and it is shown that the ratios of the times required 
to reach the same absorption coefficient are independent of the 
time or the stage of coalescence. The data thus supply the best 
evidence so far recorded in favour of the theory of Smoluchowski; 

T in his equations is a constant in the case of the gold sols within 
the ^ limits of coagulation studied. The percentage of successful 
collisions between the colloidal particles increases rapidly with 
increase in concentration of electrolyte and varies markedly with 
changes in temperature. W. E. G. 
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Colloidal Solutions of Carbon in Water. P. C. L. Thobnb 
(Kolloid Z,, 1922, 31, 119—132).—The author briefly summarises 
the literature on the formation of colloidal solutions of carbon 
and discusses the results obtained. An account is given of the 
preparation of colloidal solutions of carbon by the dispersion of 
charcoal anodes in the electrolysis of solutions of ammonia, sodium 
hydroxide, and dilute acids; similar experiments were carried 
out with graphite electrodes. A stable carbon sol may be prepared 
by the electrolysis of a solution of ammonia for six hours between 
two carbon electrodes with an anode current density of 0*6—1*2 
amperes/cm.2 and a voltage of 220. On filtering, the solution 
had a concentration 0*145A^ of ammonia and gave a residue of 
0*034 gram per 100 c.c. This residue was insoluble in water, 
but redissolved in a dilute solution of ammonia; the excess of 
ammonia may be removed by boiling and the sol is then more 
stable than one which has been dialysed and still.contains 0*039^^ 
ammonia. The ammonia-free sol is deep black in layers greater 
than 1 cm. thick and in thinner layers brown, and is made up of 
particles of about the same size as those of metallic sols. The 
influence of electrolytes on the sol has been investigated and the 
number of millimols. necessary to coagulate 1000 c.c. of the dialysed 
sol found to be : hydrochloric acid, 60; sodium hydroxide, 290; 
ammonium hydroxide, >9000; sodium chloride, 450; barium 
chloride, 0*5 ; and aluminium chloride, 0*3. These quantities are 
very similar to those required to coagulate a platinum sol. Similar 
experiments have been carried out with graphite sols and results 
of the same kind obtained. The most marked difference between 
the carbon sols and the graphite sols is that of colour, the former 
being brown and the latter black. An analysis of the dried sol 
shows that it is not a pure carbon sol which has been dealt with, 
but a mixture, the composition being C, 66*61%; H, 1*99%; 
0, 15*25%, insoluble and incombustible residue (probably silica), 
16*15%. J. F. S. 

Electrical Properties of Silicic Acid Sols. Otto L5senbeck 
{KolL Chem, Beihefte, 1922, 16, 27—46),—^A number of experi¬ 
ments are described on the influence of silicic acid sols on the 
electrical conductivity of solutions of hydrochloric acid, and on 
the kataphoresis of the sol both pure and in the presence of hydro¬ 
chloric acid of various concentrations. It is shown that the 
electrical conductivity of hydrochloric acid solutions of concen¬ 
trations up to 0*01iV^ is considerably reduced by the presence of 
silicic acid sol. This reduction does not take place instantaneously, 
but the amount of decrease increases with time according to a 
function of e, that is, the decrease is at first rapid and then con¬ 
tinuously slower until it becomes asymptotic and a limiting value 
is approached. Prom the measurements of the migration velocity 
of the silicic acid particles under a known potential fall, the contact 
potential has been calculated by means of Smoluchowski’s theory. 
It is shown that the particles of a pure silicic acid sol are negatively 
charged and that the charge is steadily reduced by the Edition 
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of hydrochloric acid until the isoelectric point is reached. With 
further addition of acid the sign of the charge changes and the 
charge increases until the positive value is greater than the original 
negative value. The silicic acid particles are shown not to 
uniform. The contact potential of the particles determined in 
different concentrations of the same preparation shows that this 
quantity is dependent on the concentration of the sol, in the sense 
that the isoelectric point of different sols lies at greater concen¬ 
trations of hydrochloric acid the greater the concentration of the 
sol. The observed results are explained by the assumption that 
the silicic acid particles are saturated with hydrochloric acid, 
like a sponge, and that this is taken up slowly. The hydrogen-ions 
are expelled from these sponges with a definite tension, so that the 
contact potential between particle and solution may be approxim¬ 
ately represented by the Nemst formula. J. F. S. 

Colour of Photochlorides and Colloidal Silver. II. Karl 
S cHAUM and Theodor Marx (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31 , 64—70; cf. 
A., 1921, ii, 506).—In a previous paper (loc. cit.) the authors 
describe the presence of faintly illuminating red particles in silver 
sols of medium dispersion; these particles do not conform to 
Mie’s theory. The authors now show that the red particles do 
not exist and the red colour observed was due to a contrast with 
the many green particles present. A method of determining the 
true colours of the colloidal particles in the presence of other 
particles is described. Previous attempts to reverse the order of 
colours obtained in photographic intensification by reduction failed, 
but it is now shown that a complete reversal may be obtained as 
follows. A blue silver sol is mixed with an equal volume of 10% 
gelatin solution and allowed to solidify, then a concentrated solution 
of ammemium hydroxide, potassium cyanide, or sodium thiosulphate 
is poured on to it and allowed to dfffuse. After several days the 
following range of colours is observed, commencing at the top of 
the tube: colourless, yellow, orange, red, reddish-violet, bluish- 
violet, and blue. The action of electrolytes in definite amounts 
on silver sols is to produce definite colours. Thus in the case of 
magnesium sulphate and silver sols, 2 c.c. of the sol when treated 
with the following quantities of /20-magnesium sulphate gives 
the colours indicated : 0 c.c., yellow; 0*10 c.c., orange; 0*20 c.c., 
red; 0*25 c.c., purple; 0*30 c.c., recidish-violet; 0*50 c.c., bluish- 
violet; and 1*50 c.c., blue. Similar changes were also obtained 
with ammonium chloride, sodium chloride, and potassium sulphate. 

J. F. S. 

Behaviour of Carey Lea’s Silver Sol towards Electrolytes 
and Hydrophilic Colloids. H. Frbtjkdlich and E. Lobnino 
{Koll, Chem. BeiheftCy 1922, 16 , 1—26).—Carey Lea’s silver sol 
behaves as an entirely hydrophobic sol, and since its particles are 
negatively charged the valency of the kations and the adsorbability 
are of most importance in its coagulation. The dependence of the 
coagulation value on the concentration of silver micellas is bound 
up with the valency of the kations. The coagulum has a quite 
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different appearance when it is produced by univalent kations 
from that produced by bi- and ter-valent kations. Hydrophilic 
colloids such as saponin and gum arabic exert a protective action 
at all concentrations. This action increases strongly with the 
concentration of the hydrophilic colloid in the coagulation by 
tervalent kations, less strongly with bivalent kations, and weakly 
with univalent kations. This is explained by the fact that with 
the tervalent kations much smaller concentrations are necessary, 
so that the displacing action of the protective colloid is made more 
noticeable. Other hydrophilic colloids such as gelatin and casein- 
ogen in smaller concentrations coagulate the silver sol, but above 
a definite concentration exert a protective action; this concen¬ 
tration increases with the concentration of the silver micellae in 
the sol. The coagulation with small concentrations is, in the 
main, similar to the coagulation of acid gold sols by hydrophilic 
sols investigated by Gann (A., 1917, ii, 21). In neither case need 
complete coagulation occur, and an increase in the sensitiveness 
is brought about, that is, the metallic sol which contains small 
quantities of the hydrophilic colloid, is more sensitive toward 
electrol 3 rtes than the pure sol. Coagulation and increase in the 
sensitiveness by means of hydrophilic colloids are due to the fact 
that the sols of the hydrophilic colloids contain ions. In the case 
of the negative metallic sols, the colloid kations are operative 
and doagulate in the same manner as other kations. The silver 
sol is not discharged in solutions of colloids such as gelatin and 
caseinogen which are concentrated enough to exert a protective 
action, but here it is negatively charged. This is explained by 
the assumption that the amphoteric ions of gelatin lie with their 
positive ends toward the silver particles and the negative ends 
toward the interior of the solution. The above explanations are 
in keeping with the facts, that gelatin behaves in a protective but 
non-coagulating manner toward an alkaline gold sol, because even 
in alkaline solutions it contains too few colloidal kations; on the 
other hand, clupein sulphate, a protamine salt, which contains definite 
colloidal kations, coagulates an alkaline gold sol strongly. J. P. S. 

Influence of Temperature on the Coagulation of Colloidal 
Gold. H. Lacks and Stephanie Goldberg {Kolloid Z., 1922, 
31 , 116—119).—The time required for the coagulation of gold sols 
prepared in various ways by a constant amount of sodium chloride 
has been determined at temperatures up to 70°, and in this way 
the infiuence of temperature on the rate of coagulation ascertained. 
The results show that the influence of temperature corresponds 
with that demanded by Smoluchowski^s hypothesis, namely, that 
the coagulation time is inversely proportional to the absolute 
temperature. The sensitiveness, toward temperature changes, of 
the coagulation of colloidal gold is very much smaller than that of 
chemical reactions. J. F. S. 

The Kinetics of the Coagulation of Proteins by Heat. 

Heinrich LttERs and Max Landafer {Z. angew, Chem,y 1922, 
35 , 469—471).—The velocity of coagulation of the plant albumin, 
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leucosin, was determined by the direct weighing of the coagulum 
produced at intervals during the reaction, The change of hydrogen- 
ion concentration during the reaction was very slight. It was 
concluded that the coagulation occurs in two stages; a chemical 
denaturation process followed by a colloidal phenomenon of 
coagulation, which is a flocculation of the denatured protein 
particles. The denaturation of the leucosin particles was shown 
to be a chemical reaction of the first order. The temperature 
coefficient of the denaturation in a medium of Ph ^*09 and at tem¬ 
peratures between 52*90° and 67*05° was 1*47 per 1°. A. G. P. 

Is the Gelatin-Gum Arabic Coagulation a Chemical or a 
Colloid-chemical Process? P. W. Tiebackx {Kolhid Z., 1922, 
31, 102—103).—discussion of the coagulation of gelatin-gum 
arabic mixtures by acids, alkalis, and salts, from which it is shown 
that the coagulation is a mixed process which can be regarded as 
in part of a chemical nature and in part of a colloid-chemical nature. 

J. F. S. 

Influence of Substituents on Various Chemical Reactions. 

Sven Bodforss (Z. physikal. Chem.y 1922, 102, 40—53).—It has 
been shown previously (A., 1918, i, 229) that a number of sub¬ 
stituted aromatic aldehydes react with bromoacetophenone in 
the presence of sodium ethoxide according to the equation: 
Ph-CHO+CO-Ph'CHgBr— >CO-Ph-CH-CH-CeH whilst others do 

not react in this way. The aldehydes which react all contain a 
negative substituent and those which do not may be brought to 
react by substituting such a negative group in them. It is now 
shown that the acids produced from the aldehydes which react 
are stronger than those produced from the aldehydes which do 
not react. TAje relationship between the reactivity of the alde¬ 
hydes and the' strength of the corresponding acid has been in¬ 
vestigated. The strength of a number of substituted benzoic 
acids has been detennined from conductivity measurements and 
the dissociation constant compared with the values for other 
acids found in the) literature. The following newly determined 
values of K at 25° are recorded: 3-nitroani8ic acid, 1*9xKT*; 
3-bromoanisic acid, 7*2x10"®; cumic acid, 5*2x10"®; piperonylio 
acid, 4*5 x 10"®. A further series of experiments has been carried 
out to ascertain the relationship between the maximum work of 
a given t^e of reaction and the nature of the substituting group. 
The reaction chosen is represented by the equation H-f AgBz(solid)= 
HBz(solid)+Ag and the maximal work of this reaction has been 
calculated from E.M.F, measurements of cells of the typo Ag 
AgBz,HBz(solid)|HBz(solid)|Ho and Ag|AgBz(solid)||HBz(solid) 
Quinhydrone|Pt. at 25° (cf. Biilmann, A., 1921, ii, 372). The 
following values of the E.M,F. (tt), the maximum work (A cal.), 
and the dissociation constant, respectively, are recorded: 
6-nitrosalicylic acid, 0*066, 1520, 8*9x10“®; salicylic acid, 0*087, 
2010, 1*0x10“®; m-nitrobenzoic acid, 0*109, 2510, 3*5x10"^; 
3-nitroanisic acid, 0*135, 3110, 1*9x10“^; anisic acid, 0*144, 3320, 
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3'2xl0'*; w-nitrocinnamic acid, 0*145, 3340, 8*3x10"®; o-chloro- 
benzoic acid, 0*147, 3390, 1*3 X10"®; benzoic acid, 0*154, 3550, 
6*7x10'®; jp-nitrobenzoic acid, 0*160, 3690, 4*0x10“^; 3-bromo- 
anisic acid, 0*163, 3760, 7*2x10"®; and piperonylic acid, 0*165, 
3800, 4*2x10"®. The above results show that generally the 
maximum work decreases with increasing dissociation constant. 
The cases where this relationship is not strict are probably to be 
explained either by the formation of hydrates by the silver salts 
or by the formation of acid silver salts. J. F. S. 

Equilibrium in Heterogeneous Systems. Ja. K. Syrkin 
(Bull. Inst. PolyL Ivanovo-Voznesensk., 1921, 4, 161—165).— 
Investigation of the reaction CaS 04 +Na 2 C 03 =CaC 03 “|-Na 2 S 04 
with concentrations ranging from 0*01 to 0*002 gram-mol, per 
litre and thus corresponding with widely varying degrees of dissoci¬ 
ation of the component salts, shows that the reaction does not 
conform to the law of equilibrium, the “ constants ” of the reaction 
exhibiting wide divergences. The reaction is reversible, the 
reversibility, that is, the proportion of non-reacting molecules, 
amounting to 58% at the ordinary temperature and at low con¬ 
centrations. At 7°, scarcely any action occurs.. The value of 
the reversibility at 38° is similar to that at 18°, probably owing 
to the solubility of calcium sulphate being at a maximum at 38°. 
Thfe reversibility is a function of the concentration and increases 
with dilution, the more rapidly at low temperatures. 

Thus, with reactions involving the formation of a new phase, 
the laws of equilibrium are incomparably more complex than 
with homogeneous reactions. At present, the dependence of the 
reversibility on the concentration is expressible only by an 
empirical relation of the form Z=l+ac+6c2. ... T. H. P. 

The Equilibria in Aqueous Solutions of the Alkali Metal 
Bisulphites. Edward Charles Cyril Baly and Robert 
Arthur Bailey (T., 1922, 121, 1813—1821). 

Equilibria and Reaction Velocities. W. F. Brandsma 
(Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 19, 318—322).—The treatment of reaction 
velocities based on molecular collisions of substances in the gaseous 
state or in dilute solution becomes difficult when the course of 
a reaction is not expressed by a simple equation, and experimental 
results do not agree with theory. The conditions leading to equi¬ 
librium may be regarded from two points of view, the first dealing 
with the forces involved, that is, the energy units, and the second 
with space factors, that is, with entropy units. The factors 
deduced from the first vary inversely with the absolute tem¬ 
peratures, and so ^ determine the temperature coefficients; the 
entropy factors are independent of temperature. 

This division is of great importance in organic reactions, since 
the theoretical treatment can t^ke due account of both energy 
and space factors. S. I. L. 

Theory of the Velocity of Chemical Reactions. J. N. 

Bb5nstbd {Z. physikal Chem., 1922,102,169—207).—A theoretical 
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paper in which the laws of the velocity of chemical reactions are 
considered. It is shown that chemical reactions between neutral 
molecules, or between neutral molecules and ions, are normal, 
that is, they follow very closely the law of mass action and are 
insensitive or only slightly sensitive to the addition of a neutral 
salt. Reactions between ions are abnormal, that is, the velocity 
constant is to a high degree dependent on the concentration of 
the reacting ions and on the concentration of an added neutral 
salt. For thermodynamical reasons, the concentrations or osmotic 
partial pressures in the ordinary kinetic reaction equations are 
to be replaced by the activities, and the equations are then true when 
the activities alone are changed. The reaction determinative of the 
velocity in a chemical change consists of the formation of an unstable 
critical complex in the sense put forward by Marcellin (A., 1915, 
ii, 328). The electrical charge of the complex is the sum of the 
charges of the reacting molecular species. The regularities and 
exceptions mentioned above are to be explained by the assumption 
that the velocity is inversely proportional to the activity coefficient 
of the critical complex, and that this is influenced by changes in the 
salt concentration in the same way as the ordinaiy tons. The data 
concerning the activity coefficients necessary for calculating the 
anomalies in the velocity are most easily obtained from solubility 
determinations of sparingly soluble salts in sob^ants containing 
dissimilar ions. The dependence of the activity o^efficient on the 
concentration, obtained in this way, for the ions of various types 
makes it possible to calculate the extent of the neutral salt action, 
that is, the kinetic anomalies for the various types of reactions. 
On the basis of the foregoing, the following theoretical result is 
obtained. In reactions b^etween ions of the same sign the salt 
action is positive, that is, the velocity is increased by an increasing 
salt concentration. In reactions where the reacting ions have 
opposite signs, the salt action is negative, that is, the reaction is 
retarded by increasing salt concentration. These theoretical 
results have been applied to a large number of chemical reactions 
in solution and for the greater number found to be conflrmed, in 
some cases quantitatively. The kinetic and static anomalies 
may be removed by employing a concentrated solution of an 
indifferent salt as solvent. J. F. S. 

Velocity of Decomposition of Crystalline Substances. 

A. SiBVERTS (Z. phyaikat Chem., 1922, 102, 89—90).—An ansv/er 
to Hinahelwood and Bowen (this voL, ii, 628; see also this vol., 
ii, 360; A., 1920, ii, 743; 1921, ii, 443). J. F. S. 

Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and its 
Physico-chemical Foundation. III. Reaction between Man- 
ganate and Formic Acid. Josef Holltjta (Z. phyaikal, Chem., 
1922, 102, 32—39; cf. this vol., ii, 448, 628).—The velocity of the 
reaction between sodium manganate and sodium formate has been 
determined at temperatures varying between 27'4° and 22*6°, with 
constant concentrations of manganate and hydroxyl-ion and also 
with varying concentrations of all constituents. The results show 
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that the reaction as measured is of the second order, and is to be 
represented by the equation Mn 04 "+HC 02 '+ 2 H 20 ==Mn( 0 H) 4 + 
003 "+OH'. Intermediate stages therefore do not need to be 
taken into account in the mechanism of this reaction. J. F. S. 

Dependence of the Velocity of Alkaline Hydrolysis of 
Esters on the Constitution of the AJcohol. I. L. Smith and 
Hugo Olsson (Z. physikaL Chem., 1922, 102, 26—31).—The alkaline 
hydrolysis of propyl acetate and t^opropyl acetate by 0’1145A"- 
sodium hydioxide has been determined at 20®. The reaction 
constants are found to be 4*23 and 1*263, respectively, giving as 
the ratio betAveen the propyl and isopropyl esters the value 3*4, 
a value which is very near the value (3*2) found by Menschutkin 
for the ratio of the rates of formation of the two esters. 

J. F. S. 

Catalysts and Chemical Equilibrium. 'J. F. Durand 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 759—762).—The conclusions drawn 
by Clarens (this vol., ii, 436) with regard to the effect of catalysts 
on the equilibrium of a system are criticised. H. J. E. 

Catalytic Formation of Water Vapour from Hydrogen and 
Oxygen in the Presence of Copper und Copper Oxide. 

Robert N. Pease and Hugh S. Taylor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 1637—1647; cf. this vol., ii, 148).—The catalj^ic com¬ 
bination of hydrogen and oxygen in the presence of metallic copper 
(produced by the reduction of copper oxide in hydrogen at 150— 
1^0°) has been investigated over the temperature range 100— 
200°, using gaseous mixtures containing up to 5% of oxygen. 
The results show that combination is practically complete at 200°, 
and is just measurable at 100°. In nearly all cases, copper oxide 
is formed simultaneously with water. .Mter the oxygen is shut 
off and pure hydrogen alone passed over the catalyst, the oxide so 
formed is reduced at a greater rate than that of the fonnation of 
water while the oxygen is passing. Between 130° and 100°, the 
rate of oxidation of the copper and the rate of reduction of the oxide 
so formed, as well as the catal 3 rtic activity, suffer a marked reduction. 
At 130°, with oxygen equivalent to 10 milligrams of water passing 
in five minutes, the rate of formation of water passes through a 
maximum to a steady minimum value. The above results are 
satisfactorily explained by assuming that the combination takes place 
mainly as a result of the alternate oxidation and reduction of the 
catalyst, the reduction reaction being complicated by the known 
inhibitory influence of free oxygen on that reaction. J. F. S. 

Catalysis of Hydrogen Peroxide by Finely Divided 
Platinum. The Influence of Inhibitants. Edward Brad¬ 
ford IdAXTED (T., 1922, 121, 1760—1765). 

Bohr and Langmuir Atoms. (Sir) Oliver Lodge (Nature 
1922, 110 , 341).—In vieAv of the difficulty of explaining molecular 
combination in tenns of electrical attraction between revolving elec¬ 
trons composing the peripheral parts of an atom (in accordance with 
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the demands of spectroscopic observations) rather than in terms of 
a static arrangement (more suited to the facts of chemical com¬ 
bination), it is considered that the idea of electrical attraction 
between the atoms as the major chemical force should give place 
to that of the interlacement of the magnetic fields which inevitably 
accompany rapidly revolving electric charges. A. A. E. 

The Neuburger Nuclear Model. F. Pablo Valeras 
(Physikal, Z., 1922, 23, 304—305).—The relative merits of the 
Neuburger (cf. this vol., ii, 208, 365) and Meitner (cf. ibid., ii, 15) 
models are discussed and an objection is raised to the latter model 
since it cannot be applied to the nuclei of boron^®, boron^^, nitrogen, 
or fluorine. The Neuburger model is unsatisfactory, since it 
requires the existence of i6fohelium nuclei. The author proposes 
a new model in which the nuclear formulae are given by Fjfe=wa+ 
which takes account of all known atoms. W. E. G. 

The Neuburger Nuclear Model. Lise Meitner (PhysikaL 
Z., 1922, 23, 305).—A reply to Pablo Valeras (preceding abstract), 
pointing out that the new model is not in agreement with radio¬ 
active phenomena. W. E. G. 

The Neuburger Nuclear Model. Maximilian Camillo 
Neuburger (PhysikaL Z., 1922, 23, 305—307).—^A reply to F. 
Pablo Valeras (cf. preceding abstracts). The assumption of the 
existence of the i^ohelium nucleus is useful in explaining the 
structure of Gl? which cannot be expressed by the new model. 
A schematic rej^resentation is given of the structure and genesis 
of some of the lighter atoms. W. E. G. 

The Stability of Atom Nuclei, the Separation of Isotopes, 
and the Whole Number Rule. William D. Harkins («/. 
Franklin Inst., 1922, 194, 165—211; cf. A., 1915, ii, 543, 544, 
814; 1920, ii, 479, 541).—The author has pointed out that of the 
first twenty-seven elements except hydrogen the atomic weights 
are very close to whole numbers on the basis of 0=16, and those 
of which the atomic ^veights are multiples of 4 are much closer 
to whole numbers th^n the others. The simple explanation is 
that all the elements are intra-atomic compounds of hydrogen 
and that whilst in molecular compounds the latter has the atomic 
weight P0078, in these ntuch closer combinations it has the atomic 
weight POOO. Those atoms of which the atomic weights are 
divisible by 4 are regarded as being built up of a-particles which 
are known to be the nuclei of helium atoms. A system of notation 
denoting the electronic structure of the atoms has been introduced; 
for example, “ Oxygen=16^’ is written Pi^e^ as a compound of 
16 positive and 16 negative electrons. This is further elaborated 
to show the number of a-particles (a) present in the nucleus, and 
negative electrons in the nucleus are differentiated from those in 
the planetary system. The nuclei of elements of even atomic 
number can be represented as built up in this way of a-particles 
alone or with ** cementing ” negative electrons, usually two in 
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number. Those of odd number cannot be so represented but need 
the introduction usually of a “ proton-electron ’’ group, pgCg. 

From a consideration of the composition of meteorites, the 
earth’s crust, and the radioactive series, the conclusion is drawn 
that the elements of even atomic number are much more stable 
than those which are odd. The atomic numbers of the five undis¬ 
covered elements are all odd. Thp stability is attributed to the 
great stability of the a-particle in the nucleus. The special 
relativity theory is used to explain the loss in weight of the four 
hydrogen atoms (4x1*0078) which form the helium atom (4*000), 
and the energy freed by this loss is shown to be 6*708 X 10^^ cals, 
per gram-atom of helium formed. This theory is also applied to 
the calculation of weight losses in radioactive disintegrations, and 
it is shown that an experimental determination of the loss of mass 
of radiothorium over a period of three years would be a check on 
the validity of the theory. * A. C. 

Model of the Ionised Hydrogen Molecule. W. Pauli, jun. 
{Ann. Physik, 1922, fiv], 68, 177—240).—A mathematical investi¬ 
gation of the conditions determining the stability of a model 
representing the motion of an electron under the influence of two 
positively charged nuclei, at rest and in equilibrium, a structure 
illustrating the ionised hydrogen molecule met with in positive 
rays. The analysis is based on an application of the quantum 
theory, and the extension of Bohr’s correspondence principle to 
impacts between atoms or molecules and free electrons. Various 
orbits are investigated. Of quantised orbits symmetrical with 
regard to the medium plane bisecting at right angles the line joining 
the nuclei, that of minimum energy is characterised by three 
quantum numbers, 0, 1, 1, and fills up in a uniform manner the 
space contained within an ellipsoid of revolution. The possibility 
of the existence of a stable unsymmetrical quantised orbit remains 
for the present open. Consideration of the value of the ionisation 
potential of the hydrogen molecule indicates that the structure of 
the ionised hydrogen molecule is essentially meta-stable, and it is 
concluded that its real normal representation consists of an electron 
moving in a circular orbit in the medium plane between the nuclei, 
and characterised by conditions of stability and energy similar to 
those of the earlier Bohr model of the helium atom. Preliminary 
remarks are made concerning the application of the theory to the 
band emission spectrum of the ionised hydrogen molecule. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Mathematics of the Dicyclic Colour Theory, and a 
New Theory of the Structure of the Nitrogen Atom. James 
Moir (T., 1922, 121, 1808—1813). 

The Distribution of Electrons around the Nucleus in the 
Sodium and Chlorine Atoms. W. Lawrence Bragg, B. W. 
James, and C. H. Bosanquet {Phil. Mag,, 1922, 44, 433—449).— 
The distribution of electrons in the atoms of sodium and chlorine 
has been determined by measuring, by the method of X-ray 
analysis, the reflecting power per unit volume of the units constitute 
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iug a crystal of sodium chloride. The experimental results indicate 
that the sodium atom comprises seven electrons arranged on a 
shell of radius 0*29 A. and three electrons on a shell of radius 0*76 A. 
The chlorine atom comprises ten electrons arranged on a shell of 
radius 0*25 A., five electrons on a shell of radius 0*86 A., and three 
electrons on a shell of radius 1’46 A. Alternatively, the results 
are interpreted by continuous curves in which the electron density 
is plotted as ordinate against the corresponding distance of the 
electron from the centre of the atoms as abscissa. Considerable 
agreement is found between the experimentally determined values 
of the distribution factor F and those calculated for an atom of the 
type proposed by Bohr and comprising two electrons describing 
circular one-quantum orbits of radius 0*05 A., four electrons 
describing two quantum circular orbits of radius 0*34 A., and four 
electrons describing two-quantum elliptical orbits of semi-major 
axis 0*42 A. The principal source of error in the conclusions arises 
owing to lack of information as to the part played by “ extinction ’’ 
in affecting the intensity of X-ray spectra. The results indicate 
that there cannot be, either in the sodium or chlorine atom, an 
outer shell of eight electrons. Eight electrons revolving in circular 
orbits of the same radius are equally inadmissible. J. S. O. T. 

The Molecular Structure of Carbon Oxysulphide and 
Carbon Disulphide. A. 0. Rankine {Phil Mag., 1922, [vi], 
44, 292—300).—The mean collision areas of molecules of carbon 
oxysulphide and carbon disulphide are calculated from certain 
assumptions based on the Lewis-Langmiiir theory of valency 
(cf. A., 1921, ii, 192, 584). The electronic configuration in carbon 
oxysulphide is the same as that of an arrangement of argon and 
neon atoms in the sequence neon-neon-argon, and that of carbon 
disulphide corresponds with the sequence of inert atoms argon- 
neon-argon. The radii of the outer electron shells of atoms possess¬ 
ing the electronic configurations of neon and argon are 0*65 A. 
and 1*03 A., respectively, and the radii of the collision spheres of 
argon and neon atoms are 1*15 A. and 1*44 A., respectively. For 
the purpose of intermolecular encounters, the molecules consist 
of overlappdng spheres the centres of which are separated by 1*30 A. 
for neon-neon and 1*68 A. for the argon-neon combination, and 
of which the radii are the collision radii of argon and neon atoms. 
The mean collision area of carbon oxysulphide should lie between 
the limits 1*00x10”^® cm.^ and 1*09x10'^® cm.^ and of carbon 
disulphide between the limits 1*23 X10“^® cm.^ and 1*37 X10“^® cm.^. 
In the former case, the agreement between the results of this 
examination and the value obtained by Smith (cf. this vol., 
ii, 686) is striking. In the latter case, comparison is not yet 
possible. W. E. G. 

Valency Theories of Organic Chemistry. F. Henrich 
(Jahrb. Badioaktiv, Elektronik., 1922, 19, 1—38).—An historical 
account of the theory of valency leading up to a discussion of 
the modem views of Kossel, Hinsberg, J. Stark, Pauli, and Voriander 
cm the valency of organic compounds. W. E. G. 
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The ElectaHm The <»7 of Valency as AppSied to Organic 
Compounds. Juuus Stibglitz (J. Amer, Ohem. Soc,, 1922^ 
44, 1833—1834).—^An addendum to a previous communication 
(this vol., ii, 660). 

The rupture ot the union of two carbon atoms by oxidation, 
involving the loss of two electrons by one of the atoms or jointiy 
by both, takes place with particular ease when two neighbouring 
carbonyl groups are present in the molecule. In this case, th^ 
are no exposed valencies, but the structure is undoubtedly highly 
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polar. Thus oxalic acid may be formulated, * 

and the high polarity of the field surrounding the carbon atoms 
evidently loosens the union between the two and exposes the 
electrons held by them somewhat in the same manner, but not 
to the same extent, as in the case of actual ionisation in a similar 
field. Similar considerations are applied to cyanogen and to 
dicarbonyl derivatives in general. H. W. 

Lecture-room Demonstration of Atomic Models. Louis 
V. Kino {PhU. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 396-400).—Atomic models 
are described in which a number of steel spheres or soft iron rods 
are arranged in a strong alternating magnetic field. A simple 
form of the model coni^ts of a coil of copper wire carrying alter¬ 
nating current over which is placed a large watch glass. Steel 
bearing-balls are used as magnetic elements. Since the spheres 
repel each other with a force varying as the inverse fourth power 
of the distance and the attraction to the centre varies as the 
distance, symmetrical stable groupings of the spheres are formed. 
When two coils are employed, mercury is used as a fioating surface 
for the steel balls. The system of spheres may be set in oscillation 
by external magnets, giving a good illustration of the internal 
vibrations in the atom. The motion of molecules of a gas or the 
Brownian movement may be illustrated by employing short 
cylinders of iron or steel wire, which undergo violent movements 
if the field is suddenly applied. An experimental model illustrating 
the Rutherford atom may be constructed with two coils^ Lengths 
of steel wire placed axially to the coils are used to make up the 
nucleus. Arrangements suitable for the demonstration of hydrogen 
or helium atcwns are described. W. E. G. 

Technical Sedimentation Anal3r8i8* !• Friedbich-Vinobnz 
VON Hahn and Dobothba von Hahn {Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 96— 
101).—^The authors describe an apparatus, which is a slight 
modification of Ostwald and Hahn’s two-limbed coa^ation 
measurer, by means of which a rapid and accurate knowtedge of 
the size of particles of commercial powders may be obtained. This 
app^atus has be^ employed to determine the relative size of the 
particles of a number of oommerdal preparations of soot and lamp¬ 
black. As a control of the results obtained with this apparatus, 
^e older methods of differentiation have also been used, and It 
is shown that exactly similar results are obtained by all methods, 
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but that the new metbod is handier, more rapid, and more accurate 
(of. this vol., u, ^6), J. F. S. 

Gas (venerator with Washing Apparatus. Robert MOixbb, 
Komandix-Gbsbllsohaft (D.R.-P. 346325; from Chem. Zerdr., 
1922, ii, 978).—^The apparatus consists of a conical flask fitted 
with a stopper which contains the essential features of the device. 
This consists of a tube, furnished with a funnel at the up]^r end 
and terminating in a trap at the lower end, through which the 
liquid used in generating the gas is introduced. The gas after 
generation passes through a washing apparatus of annular cross 
section fixed concentric^ly with the upper part of the tube. 

G. W. R. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Solubility of Sulphur in certain Organic Liquids. B. 
Dblaplaob (J. Pharm, Chim., 1922, [vii], W, 139—140).—The 
solubility of sulphur in chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, benzene, 
toluene, and ether was determined at various temperatures ranging 
from 13® to 24®. The divergence of the results from those obtained 
by earlier workers is attributed in some cases to the slowness of 
saturation, twelve hours’ continuous agitation being necessary to 
obtain saturated solutions in toluene and benzene, for example. 
From the results, which are given in tabular form, the following 
figures for the weights of sulphur dissolved in 100 grams of solvent, 
are abstracted: in chloroform at 15®, 0*874 gi*am; in carbon 
tetrachlpride at 15*5®, 0*645 gram; in toluene at 20®, 1*857 grams; 
in benzene at 15®, 1*582 grams; in anhydrous ether at 13®, 0*188 
gram. G. F. M. 

Autoreduction of Sulphurous Acid. George Macdonald 
Bennett (T., 1922,121, 1794—1795). 

Some Properties of Selenium Oxychloride. II. Victor 
Lbnhbr (J. Amer. Chem. Soc.^ 1922, 44, 1664—1667; cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 256) .—Selenium oxychloride is extremely hygroscopic and the 
very ^eatest precautions must be taken in preparing the anhydrous 
material. The presence of small quantities of water increases 
the electrical conductivity enormously, and its reactivity towards 
carbonates is largely dependent on tne amount of water present. 
The best qualitative test for the presence of water in selenium 
oxychloride makes use of cobalt carbonate. When cobalt carbonate 
wmch has been dried at 200® for three hours is sealed up with 
anhydrous ^lenium oxychloride, no action of any description 
occurs, but if the merest trace of water is present the oxychloride 
becomes blue and if the tube is sealed a pressure of carbon dioxide 
m set up. The dry carbonates of calcium, strontium, copper, 
nickel, cobalt, and ferrous iron are unattacked by anhy&ous 
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Beknium oxychloride, whilst the dry carbonates of barium, liihium, 
and magnesium slowty evolve carbon dioxide and that of zinc 
much more rapidly. The fused carbonate of sodium and potassium 
re^t readily with anhydrous selenium oxychloride with the develop¬ 
ment of a large amount of heat. Sulphur dioxide is without actl^ 
on boiling anhydrous selenium oxychloride, but in the presence of 
water selenium is precipitated. iStj hydrogen sulphide in contact 
with selenium oxychloride produces a redtoh-brown colour, after 
which hydrc^en chloride is ev<dved and yellow selenium sul|]^de 
produced. At the same time, heat is developed which dissociates 
the sulphide into sulphur and red selenium. Liquid hydrogen 
disulphide reacts vigorously with selenium oxychloride in the cold, 
producing the same products as hydrogen sulphide. Carbon 
monoxide has no action 6n selenium oxvchloride. Iodic acid, 
iodine pentoxide, and potassium iodate with selenium oxychloride 
give at first chlorine and then iodine chloride. Periodic acid with 
the oxychloride evolves chlorine and, when warmed, iodine chloride. 
Potassium bromate with selenium oxychloride in the cold gives 
chlorine followed rapidly by a mixture of bromine and chlc»ine. 
Selenium oxychloride warmed with potassium persulphate evolves 
chlorine, but in the presence of sulphuric acid the evolution occurs 
in the cold and with effervescence. Telluric and selenic acids 
evolve chlorine when gently warmed with the oxychloride. The 
metals tungsten, tantalum, and titanium are only sUghtlv attacked 
by selenium oxychloride after long treatment at high tem¬ 
peratures. Phosphorus reacts with selenium oxychloride at low 
temperatures to form phosphoric oxide, selenium monochloride, 
and selenium tetrachloride. Selenium oxychloride dissolves readily 
in carbon tetrachloride, but after a time reaction takes place witn 
the formation of selenium tetrachloride and carbonyl chloride. 
Gliadin, zein, glutenin, elastin, and albumin are readily attacked 
and dissolved by selenium oxychloride. J. F. S. 

Selenium Oxybromide. Victor LsiiriiEB {J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc,, 1922, 44, 1668—1673).—Selenium oxybromide is best pre¬ 
pared by adding to pure sublimed selenium dioxide the calculated 
amount of fused selenium in a flask fitted with a rubber stopper 
through which passes a droppi^ funnel and a safety tube filled 
with fused calcium bromide. Ine flask is cooled to 0° and the 
amount of bromine necessary to convert the metal into tetrabromide 
cautiously added in small quantities. The mixture is then warmed 
until the whole of the oxide has dissolved to form tbe oxybromide. 
Selenium oxybromide is a reddish-yellow solid, m. p. 41*6—41 *7^ 
b. p. 217°/740 mm. with considerable decomposition, 3*38. 
llie product decomposes so readily on heating, that it cannot be 
purified by distillation even imder reduced pressure. It has a^ 
electrical conductivity at 40—60^ of fixlCT® ohms~^. Water 
converts it slowly into selenious and hydrochloric acids. It 
dissolves in carbon disulphide, chloroform, benzene, tolnetie, and 
xylene, and the fused material is miscible in all proportions with 
tneae solvents. Carbon tetrachloride dissolves it readily, but the 
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lused material dissolves only to the extent of 6%, and on heating the 
solution for several days carbonyl chloride is evolved and selenium 
tetrabromide formed. Selenium oxybromide is a very active 
dliemical reagent. Sulphur reacts readily with it in the cold with 
the evolution of sulphur dioxide; selenium dissolves^ in it to foral 
the monobromide. Yellow phosphorus explodes with the soUd, 
whilst red phosphorus takes fire with the solid and burns. Iodine 
^ssolves in large quantities in selenium oxybromide, whilst 
chlorine displaces bromine. Silicon and carbon are not attacked. 
Sodium reacts explosively with the oxybromide, producing the 
bromide and selenium monobromide, whilst potassium reacts 
even more violently. Mercury, arsenic, antimony, tin, bismuth, 
iron, calcium, copper, lead, silver, molybdenum, thallium, gold, 
platinum, and zinc are all attacked, forming the metallic bromide 
and selenium monobromide. Zinc dust bums in the oxybromide; 
aluminium and magnesium are only slightly corroded after heating 
for a week at 100'' in the oxybromide. Cadmium, chromium, 
nickel,. cobalt, tungsten, and tantalum are not attacked when 
heated for ten days at 100". The oxides of mercury, silver, calcium, 
and sodium react energetically with selenium oxybromide, those 
of arsenic, tin, and tellurium less energetically, and those of 
columbium, tantalum, vanadium, thorium, titanium, zirconium, 
and uranium are unattacked after heating for several days at 
100". With most carbonates, the anhydrous oxybromide reacts 
only sluggishly even on heating, but in the presence of moisture 
the reaction is vigorous. The commoner sulphides react with the 
oxybromide with the development of heat, forming metallic bromides 
and selenium monobromide. Potassium chlorate liberates bromine 
from the oxybromide, but potassium perchlorate, permanganate, 
dichromate, and chromium trioxide are without action on it. 
When dry air is bubbled through the oxybromide at 60°, bromine 
is set free, due to a primary dissociation into the dioxide and tetra¬ 
bromide followed by a secondary dissociation of the tetrabromide 
into bromine and the monobromide. Sulphur dioxide and carbon 
monoxide are without action on the oxybromide, and hydrogen 
sulphide causes a slight decomposition. J. F. S. 

Production of Colourless Glass in Tank Furnaces with 
Particular Reference to the Use of Selenium. I. A. Cousbn 
and W. E. S. Txtbnbr (J. 8 oc . Glass Technology, 1922, 6, 168— 
181).—^Numerous small melts at 1380° and 1440° showed that not 
more than 0*09% of iron oxide in a glass could be effectively 
decolorised by selenium or sodium selenite. The greater corrosive 
action of the salt-cake on the pot and its action on the selenium 
at high temj^ratures rendered more decoloriser necessary for 
batches containing this ingredient than for those with soda ash 
alone. Experiments showed the distinct formation of sodiiun 
selenite from selemum when dropped on to fused sodium sulphate. 
In a batch contaming only soda ash and no salt-cake, sodium selenite 
*^06 much more effective than selenium in decolorising. Reheating 
the glasses only changed the tint of those which hod been 
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over*deoolons6d, and then only when heated between 526° and 
660°. A. C. 

Limits for the Propagation of Flame at Various Tem¬ 
peratures in Mixtures of Ammonia with Air and Oxygm. 

Albbet Gbevillb White (T,, 1922, 121, 1688—1695). 

Acetone in Commercial Ammonia. J. Bougault and 
R. Gbos (J. Pharm, Chim,y 1922, 26, 170—171).—^In many cases 
in which ammonia is used as a reagent in the presence of iodine, 
the formation of small quantities of iodoform is observed. An 
explanation of this fact was put forward by Guerin (A., 1909, 
i, 126), but this is set aside by the authors, who show that iodoform 
results from the presence of acetone. The quantity of acetone 
was found to vaiy from 0‘01—0*6 gram per litre in the different 
samples examined, and it has been found in so-called “ pure 
ammonia for analysis in addition to the commercial product. 
It is pointed out that the use of ammonia in testing for acetone 
in physiological products is liable to give misleading results. 

H. J. 

Viscous Properties and Molecular Dimensions of Silicane. 

A. 0. Rankine and C. J. Smith (Proc. Physical 8oc., 1922,34,181— 
186).—^The authors have determined experimentally the viscosity 
of gaseous silicon hydride at 15° and 100°, and on the assumption 
that Sutherland’s law holds for this gas over the whole temx)erature 
range concerned the viscosity at 0° has been extrapolated. The 
data have been used to calculate the mean collision area presented 
by the silicon hydride molecule in the gaseous state. The experi¬ 
mental method employed was the same as that previously described 
(A., 1921, ii, 694). The following numerical data are recorded: 
viscosity in C.G.S. units xKT*, 0°, 1-078; 16°, 1-134; 100°, 1-436; 
Sutherland’s constant, (c), 229; mean collision area of the molecule, 
(A), 0-989x10"^^ cm,^. Using these data, an attempt is made to 
determine the structure of the silicon hydride molecule in relatiim 
to those of other gaseous hydrides the molecules of which have 
equal numbers of extra-nuclear electrons. J. P. S. 

Effect of Magnesia on the Resistance of Glass to Corroding 
A^nts and . a Comparison of the Durability of Lime and 
Msgnesia Glasses. Violet Dimbleby, Constanob M. M. 
MumHEAn, and W. E. S. Titbner (J. Soc, Glass Technology, 1922, 
6, 101—107).— ^Magnesia glasses appear to possess a slight advantage 
over lime glasses as regards corrosion by water; they show no 
advantage in the case of hydrochloric acid, and are decidedly 
inferior as regards their resistance towards alkaline solutions. 

W. P. S. 

Crystal Structure of Potassium. L. W. McKeehak (Pn>c. 
Nai. Acad, Sci,, 1922, 8, 254— 265), —^Determination by the X-ray 
method of the crystalline structure of potassium cooled to --160° 
in a current of air shows that the atoms of the metal are arrange 
in a body-centred cubic lattice with a = 6-20 X10^ cm. The 
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dcMTespoiidiiig value of liie density is 0*02 gram/cm.^ oompared 
witii tile commonly accepted value of 0*862 gram/cm.*. Tb© 
(Ufierence is {)robably partly attributable to the imperfect crystal- 
fig^tion of samples previously examined. The observed crystalline 
structure does not persist as the temperature rises to about 20®. 

^ J. S. G. T. 

Syxximeiry and Cx^stal Structure of Sodium Hydrogen 
Acetete. Ralph W. G, Wyckofe (Armr. J. Sci., 1922, [v], 4, 
193—198).—Cubes {d 1*402) having the composition NaH(Cj|H 30 g )2 
vrere obi^ned by the long digestion of fused sodium acetate, 
glacial acetic acid, and acetic anhydride. The X-ray analysis 
(reflexion spectra and Laue photographs) gives a unit cube of 
edge 16"98 A.U. containing twenty-four chemical molecules. The 
space group is probably T*"^. L. J. S. 

Symmetry and Crsrstal Structure of 2^c Bromate Hexa^ 
hydrate* Ralph W. G. Wyokofp (Amer, J. Sci,^ 1922, [v], 4, 
188—192).—Good crystals having the composition Zn(Br 03 ) 2 , 6 H 20 , 
mostly octahedral in habit, are formed by the slow cooling, or slow 
erapeuration, of eolations. Reflexion X-ray photographs were 
obtamed from the octahedral face, and Lauo photographs through 
both octahedral and cube faces. These show an absence of planes 
(rf eymmetry. From the various alternative arrangements, the 
space group T** is selected. The unit cube contains four chemical 
d^eemea and has length of edge 10*31 A.U. L. J. S. 

CSiemical Method of Separating the Isotopes of Lead. 
Thomas Kellon, Rosalind Claexb, and Victob M. Hinohy 
(ScL Proc, Royal Dublin Soc., 1922, 17, 53—57).—The authors 
have attempted to effect a separation of the isotopes of lead by 
means of the Grignard reaction. Lead chloride prepared from 
some residues recovered from the manufacture of mesothorium 
WM treated with lead tetraethyl and the reaction represented 
by the equation 2PbCl2+4:MgRX=i=R4pb+2MgCl2+2MgX2+Pb 
carried out; The lead tetraethyl and metallic lead remaining 
constitute two fractions which are used separately in a repetition 
of the process. The process was carried out twice and the atomic 
weight xrf the lead in the tetraethyl from one and the lead residue 
in the other process was then determined by the method employed 
ly Soddy and Hyman (T., 1914,105, 1402). The relative values 
207'1 and 207*4 were obtained, thus indicating that the above 
)rbaction furnishes a possible method of separating isotopes and 
timt the chemical properties of isotopes although similar are not 
identical. J. F. s. 

TSie MassHspecjtnim of Iron. P. W. Aston (Nalme, 1922, 
312—313).—The mass speclaram of iron, examined as iron 
l^n^fcaca^nyl mixed with carbon dioxide, is characterised by a 
moGg lin© at 56*94±0*05, and possably a v^ faint line at 54. 

A* A.. £!• 
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The Constitvittoaal IKagrem of the Zrax-Carhou S|et^ 
based on Recmt Investigations. EdrABd Honda {Set. Stf. 
Tohoku Imp, TJniv,^ 1921, 11, lift—129).—^In a previous com¬ 
munication with Murakami (cf. A., 1921, ii, 699), it is shown tliat 
the graphitisation of iron always takes place aft^ solidification 
of the fusion, the formation of OTaphite being due to tl^ catalytic 
action of carbon monoxide on the solid cementite, just below the 
eutectic point, 1130° to 1100°. This being the case, the graphite 
lines on the usual double iron-carbon diagrams must be omitteid. 
The shape of the solidus curve is frequently given incorrecily; 
according to the principles of thermodynamics, this curve, like 
the liquidus curve, should be bent upwards. In a discussion of 
the allotropic transformations of the various forms of iron, ii is 
concluded that the a—^ transformation is not a sudden change of 
phase, but a progressive change beginning from the lowest tem¬ 
peratures and ending at about 790°, the amount of change bdhg 
dependent on the temperature. The magnetisation oi iron is |iot 
accompanied by changes in the atomic configuration as in the 
case of allotropic change, but is a oot^equence of a gradual alteration 
in the energy of the atoms with rise in temperature. This trans*^ 
formation is represented by a dotted line passing through 790*^ 
for pure iron and 775° at 4% of carbon. Similarly, the cementite 
transformation is progressive and extends from the lowest tem^ 
perature up to 215°. The break in the heating curve of cast iron 
observed by Ruer (A., 1921, ii, 198) is not evidence of the existence 
of a graphite euteotoid. W. E. 6 . 

Crystal Structure of Iron and Steel. II. Abne Westguen 
and Gosta Phragm4n (Z. physikal, Ghem,, 1922, 102, 1—25; 
cf. this voL, ii, 152).—Rontgen photographs of iron wire at 800^, 
1100 °, and 1425°, obtained by the Debye and Scheerer method, 
show that iron within the so-called p and B regions similarly to 
a-iron has a space-centred cubic lattice, whilst iron in the y-iron 
region has a face-centred cubic lattice. The characteristic fact 
is therefore that the transition which occurs at 900° (Aj) is reversed 
at 1400° (A 4 ). The y-iron lattice of austenite steel is extended 
by the dissolved carbon. It is found that a steel containing 1*98% 
of carbon possesses a larger iron lattice when it is quenched at 1100 ^ 
than at 1000 °, also that the a-iron lattice in martensite appears 
to be somewhat extended by the carbon. The homogeneous lattice 
region within the a-iron in martensite is shown to be extremely 
small. A steel containing 0-80% of carbon which has been quenched 
at 760° is shown to be practically amorphous. Debye photographs 
of cementite and spiegeleisen crystals are identical. By means 
of Laue photographs and an investigation of the interferences cf 
a spiegeleisen crystal rotating in a Debye camera, it is shown 
that cementite belongs to the rhombic system and has an axial 
ratio 0*670 : 0*755 :1. The dirnensions of the elementary paral^- 
piped are 4*53, 5*11, and 6*77 A.U., respectively. The unit m 7 sti|.l 
contains four molecules of Fe 3 C, from which it foUows that tire 
specific gravity of cementite is 7*62. J. F. S. 
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The Ggretotn Chromium Trioadde-Sulphur Trioxide- 
Water. Lionel Felix Gilbert, Harold Bdoklby, and Irvine 
Masson (T., 1922, 121, 1934—1938). 

R61e of Chromates in Electrolysis for Chlorate. A. V. 
Pamfilov {Bull. Inst. Polyt. Ivanovo-Voznesensk.y 1921, 4, 113— 
117).—Chromate plays a triple part in the electrolytic production 
of chlorate in an acid solution. (1) It acts as a “ buffer ** salt, 
regulating automatically the kinetic acidity of the liquid, (2) It 
forms a film on the cathode and thus prevents reduction of the 
hypochlorite formed as an intermediate product, and (3) this film 
protects the cathode from disintegration and hence allows the 
platinum electrodes to be replaced by those of metals more readily 
accessible, such as copper. These effects of chromate are specific 
and are not exhibited by any other compound. T. H. P. 

The Adsorption of Uranium-X and its Isotope, Thorium, 
hy Basic Ferric Acetate. Andrew Charles Brown (T., 1922, 
121, 1736—1743). . 

Zirconium Ferrocyanide and Ferricyanide. P. P. Venable 
and E. 0. Moehlmann (J. Amer. Chem. Soc.y 1922, 44, 1705— 
1707).—^When solutions of potassium ferrocyanide are added to 
solutions of zirconyl salts, white precipitates are obtained which 
unstable in the air and of varying composition. The pre¬ 
cipitates are basic zirconium ferrocyanides and the composition 
depends on the extent to which the hydrolysis has proceeded. 
Thus, a freshly prepared solution of zirconyl chloride gives a sub¬ 
stance of the formula ZrO(OH) 2 ,(ZrO) 2 Fe(CN)g and a solution 
which has been boiled gives a precipitate of the composition 
9ZrO(OH)2,2(ZrO)2Fe(CN)0. Potassium ferricyanide gives no pre¬ 
cipitate with freshly prepared solutions of zirconyl chloride, but 
on boiling the mixture the very basic compound 
21ZrO(OH)2,2(ZrO)3Fe(CN)6 

IS precipitated. J. F. S. 

The Chemical Properties of Mesothorium. II. D. 

Yovanovitot {C<mpt. rend., 1922, 175, 307—309).—A concen- 
trated solution of the chlorides of barium and radioactive elements 
was treated "mth hydrochloric acid in the cold. The precipitated 
barium chloride carried down with it mesothorium-/, thorium-X, 
and radium, leaving mesothorium-//, radiothorium, and the active 
r^idue in solution. By this process, repeated at intervals, meso- 
thonmn-// was obtained in the acid solution, nearly pure and 
p^tically free from barium. The final purification of meso- 
thonum-// was carried out by repeated co-precipitation with 
.j aluminium, and further by reprecipitation as 

eliminate radiothorium a trace of thorium was 
a4dM later removed by means of hydrogen peroxide, 
Ttonum-c; and thorium-JS were removed by precipitation with 
md wd bismuth, which in turn were removed as sulphides, 
^raothoniim*// in solution with elements of the cerium group ’Was 
fractkmally precipitated as oxalate hydroxide, and as the double 
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sulphate. Mesothorium-// in the presence hmthanuin and 
praseodymium appeared in greater quantity in the early fraotionsi 
but when mixed with neod 3 rmium and samarium was more con¬ 
centrated in the last fractions. In the fractionation of the double 
nitrates of the rare earths and ammonium, mesothorium-// tends 
to accumulate with lanthanum rather than with samarium. 

A. G. P. 

Crystal Structure of Germanium. N. H. Kolkmbuee 
(Proc, K. Akad. Wetenach, Amaterdarriy 1922, 25, 125—126).—In 
continuation of previous work (A., 1921, ii, 200), the author has 
investigated the crystal structure of germanium, by the powder 
method. The structure, deduced from the observations, resembles 
that of the diamond, the lattice parameter a being equal to 5*61 A., 
compared with the value 5*594 A. deduced from the value of the 
density and atomic weight, taking Avogadro’s number equal to 
6*062x10^. As modifications of carbon, silicon^ germanium, and 
tin resembling the diamond in structure are known, whilst the same 
is not true of titanium, zirconium, and thorium, it is concluded 
that carbon and silicon are more closely associated with the elements 
of group IV6 than with those of group IVa. J. S. G. T. 

The Anode Oxidation of Gold. I. Anode Oxidation of 
Gold in Sulphuric Acid. Fb. Jibsa and Or. BtjbyInbk (Chem. 
lAhty^ 1922, 16, 189—194).—^A detailed examination is made of 
the oxidation of a gold anode in dilute sulphuric acid. The product 
obtained is shown to be auric hydroxide, which loses a molecule 
of water on keeping over phosphoric oxide, giving the com¬ 
pound AuO(OH), and this, on further dehydration, yields the 
oxide AugOq. It was observed that ozone is evolved during the 
passage of the current, and the amount produced per ampere-hour 
for various concentrations of acid is determined. The yields of 
hydroxide obtained with different currents and acid concentrations 
are also measured. 

The solubilities of auric hydroxide, both freshly prepared and 
stale, and prepared both electrolytically and by hydrolysis, are 
determined for different concentrations of sulphuric acid, and from 
these results it is concluded that the product of solution is auric 
sulphate, and not the compound Au( 0 H)S 04 . R. T. 


Mlneralogieal Chemistry. 


The Composition and Calorific Power of Coal from the 
Deeper Strata of the Kenadza (Algerian) Mine. A. Foix 
(Bull, Soc, chim,, 1922, [iv], 31, 813-^16).—Coal from the deeper 
workings differs from that obtained nearer the surface hy reason 
of its greater proportion of ash, nitrogen, and sulphur. The heat 
of combustion is about 8*255 calories per gram. H. 
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Colloidal Phosphates. Gael Elsohneb (KoUoid Z., 1922, 
31, 94—^96),—^The author describes the colloidal formation of a 
clay found in the Fanning Islands which contains no silicates but 
is chiefly made up of caMum phosphates and organic materials. 
The mineral naunte is stated to be formed from a jelly-like m^s 
containing tricalcium phosphate with uric acid and purine deriv¬ 
atives, wmch through the action of nitrifying bacteria has lost 
its organic matter and formed a substance of the composition 
3(Ca«p20g),Ca(0H)2,a:H20. Another mineral, meyersite, found in 
the j&awaii Islands, is described. This is an aged gel of the com¬ 
position AIPO4, 66-33%; FeP 04 , 2*62%; ELO, 26*10%; and is to 
be distinguished from variszite, AlP 04 , 2 Il 20 . It is lighter in 
colour and is particularly characterised by its banded structure. 
The mineral is formed by the decomposition of lava by the con¬ 
stituents of guano, J. F. S. 

Olivine from Lithosiderites. P. CniRViNSKn (Bull, Soc, 
frang, Min,^ 1921, 44, 170).—Olivine isolated from the pallasites 
of : I, Ahumada; II, Finmarken (d 3*366); III, Mt. D 3 rrring; and 
IV, Molong, gave: 



SiOa. 

FeO. 

MuO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

Total. 

I. 

38*43 

14-93 

trace 

46-27 

0-40 

100-03 

II. 

39-32 

16-61 

— 

44-07 

— 

100-00 

III. 

40-52 

13-13 

—. 

47-30 

trace 

100-95 

IV. 

39-32 

13-13 

trace 

47-70 

trace 

100-15 


L. J. S. 


Cyprine and Associated Minerals from Franklin, New 
Jersey. J. Volney Lewis and Lawson H. Bauer (Amer, J, 
Sci,, 1922, [v], 4, 249—^251).—Sky-blue, granular to fibrous cyprine 
(a variety of idocrase), wliich was apparently homogeneous, was 
found on microscopical examination of thin sections to enclose 
about 33% of rounded grains of wiUemite. Analysis I gives, after 
deducting wiUemite, the figures under II agreeing approximately 
with the composition of idocrase. Associate with this mineral is 
pale pink, cleavable to coarsely fibrous rhodonite (var. bustamite), 
which gave analysis HI; brown, granular garnet—the polyadel- 
phite variety of andradite (analysis IV); also phlogopite, felspar, 


etc. 

SiOg. 

AljOg. FegO,. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

ZnO. 

I. 

32-42 

14-07 — 

0-77 

1-60 

21-71 

11. 

35-14 

20-86 — 

_ 

_ 

_ 

III. 

46-72 

1-34 

0-46 

26-61 

1-34 

IV. 

34-28 

3-12 25-63 

•— 

7-41 



CuO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

HgO. 

Total. 

1. 

0-99 

25-22 

1-08 

2-38 

100-14 

n. 

1-47 

37-40 

1-60 

3-63 

100-00 

III. 

-— 

22-24 

1-27 

_ 

99*88 

rv. 

— 

29-20 

0-39 

— 

99-93 






L. J. S. 
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Analytical Chemistry, 


Refractoznetric and Interferometric Quantitative Anal 3 r 8 is. 
J. Be£ka (Z. jikyBici, Chm,., 1922, 121, 288—^299).—^The author 
has extended the observations of de Cri^ (A., 1920, ii, 700) on 
the use of the refractometer for the analysis of solutions so as to 
make it more generally applicable* He has also described the 
use of the interferometer for more dilute solutions. The experi¬ 
ments have special reference to urine analysis. H. K. 

Recovery of Solvents from Eactracted Substances. A. B. 
PiOHLEE {Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 698).—In the ordinary method of 
extracting substances in a Soxhlet apparatus a considerable quantity 
of the solvent is retained by the extraction thimbje and its contents, 
particularly if the latter are of a bulky nature; this solvent may 
be recovered by transferring the thimble, at the end of the extraction, 
to a large flask and, when a suitable number of thimbles have thus 
been collected, submitting them to distillation. To recover solvent 
from a single thimble, the latter may be transferred to a tube which 
fits on to the lower end of the Sos^et apparatus and the solvent 
then distilled into and collected in the Soxhlet apparatus. 

W. P. S. 

Apparatus for Measuring the Hydrogen-ion Concentration 
of a Solution. AroRfi Kling and A. Lassieur {Ann, Chim, Analyt,, 
1922, [ii], 4, 232—238).—^A further description of the electrometric 
method previously reported (this voL, ii, 234). G, P. M. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Hydrogen Peroxide. M. L. 
Isaacs (J. Amer, Ghem, 8oc,^ 1922, 44, 1662—1663).—^A rapid 
method of estimating the concentration of hydrogen peroxide 
colorimetrically based on the method described by Deniges (A., 
1890, 1185) and Crismer (A., 1892, 381) is worked out and fully 
described. About 30 c.c. of water, 10 c.c. of a 5% solution of 
citric acid, and 1 c.c. of the unknown hydrogen peroxide are placed 
in a 60 c.c. graduated flask and, after mixing, 1 c.c. of a 10% 
solution of ammonium molybdate is slowly added. Water is 
then added to make the volume 50 c.c. and the whole well shaken. 
The yellow colour develops at once and the solution is then com¬ 
pared with a standard potassium chromate solution (0*4 gram/litre) 
in a Dubosq colorimeter. When the standard is set at 20 the 
quantity of hydrogen peroxide is given by a;=0‘06467/y, where y 
is the colorimeter reading and x the number of ^ams of peroxide 
in the 60 c.c. of solution. The results obtained by this method 
compare extremely favourably with those obtained by direct 
titration with potassium permanganate. J. P. S. 

The Error in Estimating Chloride by Bang’s Micros 
Method. Richard Priggb {Biochem. Z., 1922, 130, 442— 
447).—The sources of error in this method have been examined 
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and full details of the technique required for the greatest e^titude 
are given. 


Micro**a 2 ial 3 rses by Bang’s Methods. L Ludwig Pbtsoh- 
ACHER (Biochem, Z., 1922, 131, 116—123).—The estimation of 
chlorides by microanalysis in drops of blood gives sufficiently 
accurate results, but the estimation of dextrose and residual 
nitrogen is not sufficiently accurate. H, K. 


Colorimetric Estimation of Blood Chlorides. M. L. Isaacs 
(J, Biol Chem., 1922, 53, 17—19).—The method is applicable to 
the tungstic acid blood filtrates and depends on the conversion of 
silver chromate into sodium chromate by the action of the blood 
chlorides. Excess of silver chromate (about 0*05 gram) is stirred 
into 10 c.c. of the blood ffitrate previously neutralised by addition 
of a small quantity of magnesium carbonate. After centrifuging, 
the supernatant liquid (plus washings) is clarified by the addition 
of 1 c.c. of a 2% ammonium hydroxide solution, and diluted to 
26 c.c. The colour is then compared with a potassium chromate 
solution which has been standardised by means of a solution of 
sodium chloride in the above manner. E. S. 


Estimation of Chlorine in Tissues. 0. M. Pico and J. 
Mubtagh {Compt, rend, Soc, Biol, 1922, 86, 405—406; from 
Chem. Zentr,, 1922, ii, 922).—^The tissue is dissolved in concentrated 
sodium hydroxide solution and the proteins are precipitated by 
phosphotungstio acid. The chlorine is estimated in the filtrate 
by the method of Austin and Van Slyke. G. W. R. 

Detection of lodates in Potassium Iodide according to 
the French Codex, 1908. Laohartrb (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, 
[vii], 26, 134—138).—^The test for iodates in potassium iodide 
described in the Codex lacks precision, and takes no account of 
the influence of such factors as the strength of the iodide solution, 
the amount of acid added, the duration of the reaction, etc. The 
following method is suggested. A 10% solution of the iodide in 
distilled water is prepared, and to 10 c.c., 3 c.c. of chloroform and 
6 drops of glacial acetic acid are added. After shaking for thirty 
seconds, the. chloroform, examined immediately after separation, 
should not be coloured. Performed in this manner, the limit of 
sensitiveness of the test is 0-08 part of iodate per 1000, which is 
considered to be all that is required for a reasonably pure product. 
The presence of copper in small quantities, for example, 0-0016 part 
per 1000, has no effect on the reaction with a perfectly pure iodide, 
but it appreciably accelerates the development of the iodine 
coloration when traces of iodate are present. The amount of 
^ ordinary distilled water is, however, too small to have 
any effect on the reaction in either case. G. F. M. 

Detection and Estimation of Fluorides. N. K. Smitt (BuU. 
Bureau Biotech,, 1922, 176—178).—Greeff*s volumetric method 
fc^ the estimation of fluorides (A., 1913, ii, 976) may be simplified 
somewhat by the use of an alcoholic solution of ferric chloride. 
The presence of fluoride in neutral solution may be detected by 
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adding a little ammonium thiocyanate solution and then feitic 
chloride solution drop by drop; in the absence of interfering 
substances, rapid disappearance of the colour of the ferric thio¬ 
cyanate in^cates the presence of fluoride. Even insoluble fluorides, 
such as that of calcium, may be similarly detected if the substance 
is vigorously ground in a mortar with thiocyanate and ferric 
chloride solutions. A colorimetric method for estimating traces 
of fluorides, based on the above reaction, is also described. [Cf. 
J. Soc, Chem, Ind,, 1922, Oct.] T. H. P. 

The Estimation of Oxygen in Organic Compounds. H. 

TBR Mbtobn (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 509—514; cf. Boswell, 
A., 1913, ii, 334).—The subst^ce to be analysed is heated in a 
current of pure %drogen and the resulting gases are passed first 
over metallic nickel in the form of thin wire and secondly over 
nickeliged asbestos. The function of the former is that of trans¬ 
forming the decomposition products of the substance into com¬ 
pounds which are suitable for hydrogenation, which reaction 
occurs in the presence of the latter. With proper precautions, 
all the oxygen is transformed into water and weighed as such; 
but as a portion may remain as carbon dioxide, a second absorbent 
is required to obviate error due to incomplete transformation. 
Analyses carried out by this method have yielded satisfactory 
results, details of which are given. Halogens and sulphur act as 
poisons to the catalyst; the method is therefore not applicable to 
substances containing these elements. As calcium chloride is 
used to absorb the water formed in the reaction, nitrogenous 
substances may not be dealt with by this method on account of 
the ammonia which they yield on hy^ogenation. H. J. E. 

Estimation of Sulphides by Oxidation by means of Ferric 
Sulphate. P. P. Budnikov and K. E. Krauze {Bull. Inst. Polyt. 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk.y 1921, 4, 157—159).—^The method describe 
is based on the reactions 3 Na 2 S+Fe 2 (S 04 ) 8 = 3 Na 2 S 04 + 2 FeS+S 
and 2 FeS+ 2 Fe 2 (S 04 ) 3 == 6 FeS 04 + 2 S, the ferrous sulphate thus 
formed being estimated by titration with permanganate solution. 
If the ferric sulphate is used in aqueous solution, it undergoes 
hydrolysis, whereas in presence of acid the sodium sulphide may 
be attacked with loss of hydrogen sulphide. These diflSculties 
are avoided by adding sodium carbonate or hydroxide, and by 
acidifying, only after the oxidation, with phospnoric acid. Man¬ 
ganous sulphate is added prior to the titration. The method is 
applicable to calcium and zinc sulphides, but not to sulphides of 
copper, lead, silver, etc., which are insoluble. T. H. P. 

Estimation of Non-protein Nitrogen by means of Ultra- 
filtration. M, Eichtbr-Quittner and H. Hoenungbr (TTicncr 
Klin. Wochschr.^ 1921, 34, 24).—^Twenty c.c. of blood plasma or 
serum are diluted ten to twenty times with distilled water and 
filtered through a Buchner funnel and membrane (Zsigmondy and 
Jander, A., 1919, ii, 520), the non-protein nitrogen being estimated 
in the filtrate by Kjeldahl’s or Pregl’s micro-method. 

Chemioal Abstracts. 
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Hie Trtketoh]rdrindexi 0 (Nliiliydrin) Beaetidn as a Quantity 
ative ColorimetEic Metbod for the Estimatioii of Amino- 
add Nitrogm. H. RiBTAiiT {Biochem, Z., 1922, 131, 78 — 
96).—^The ninhydrin reaction is suitable for the estimation of 
amino-acid nitrogen if certain precautions are taken. All the 
amino-acids with free amino-groups examined, except histidine, 
give at Pji 6*976 the same standard colour if the solutions be equal 
m amino-acid nitrogen content, say, 10 mg. or less per litre. This 
result is obtained by taking 2 c.c. of such a solution, neutralising 
with iV'/400 alkali to Pu 6*976 by comparison with phosphate 
standards and methyl-red, adding 2 c.c. of phosphate solution of 
the same P^ and 1 c.c. of 1% ninhydrin solution, and heating 
for thirty minutes in the boiling-water-bath. The solutions are 
then diluted to 100 c.c. and estimated colorimetrically. Histidine 
gives the standard colour at Ph 6*24, thus involving a small epor 
where mixtures of amino-acids contain this acid. Some amines 
and ammonium salts also give the colour reaction, but only in 
concentrations higher than 15 mg. per litre. H. K. 

Estimation of Phosphorus in Minerals and in Coke Ash 
by a Colorimetric Method. Georges AIisson {Bull, 8oc, Chim, 
Belg,y 1922, 31, 222—225).—^The phosphorus to be estimated is 
obtained in solution as phosphate, and it is essential that the 
solution should be free from chlorine. Potassium permanganate 
is added, followed by a solution of sodium peroxide in dilute nitric 
acid. After addition of ammonium vanadate, the solution is 
boiled and treatment with ammonium molybdate produces the 
colour which is compared with the standard tint. Three modific¬ 
ations of the method are given, (a) for minerals of small phosphorus 
content, 0*01—0*20%; (6) for minerals of ^ater phosphorus 
content, 0*20—2*50%; (c) for coke ash, together with details of 
the procedure in each case. A comparison of the results with 
those obtained by gravimetric methods shows that they are sub¬ 
stantially in agreement, but the colorimetric method gives somewhat 
lower results for a phosphorus content of 1*7% and upwards. 

H. J. E. 

Modification of the Bell-Doisy Phosphate Method.. A. P. 
Briggs (J. Biol Chem,, 1922, 53, 13—16; of. A., 1920, ii, 769).— 
In the modification described, the coloration produced in acid 
solution, which is more stable than that in alkaline solution, is 
used for the estimation. The blood or plasma is diluted with 
3 volumes of water and 1 volume of 20% trichloroacetic acid, 
shaken vigorously for a few seconds, and filtered after ten minutes. 
To 5 c.c. of the nitrate (corresponding with 1 c.c. of plasma), 2 c.c, 
of the molybdate solution, 1 c.c. of a 20% sodium sulphite solution, 
1 c.c. of the quinol solution, and water to bring ^e volume to 
10 c.c. are add^. After thirty minutes, the coloration produced 
is compared with a standard. In the presence of the sodium 
sulphite reagent a blue coloration is obtained which is more intense 
than the green coloration produced in its absence. The method is 
api^ioable to urine. E. S. 
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Estiaiation oi Upoid Pibosphoric Acid (^‘Iiecitliiii ”) in 
Blood by ^ and Doisy’a Method Iw 

Phosphorus. F. S. Handles and Abthur Knddson (J. Bud, 
Chem., 1922, 53, 63—59).—^An aloohd-ether extract of blood or 
plasma is jmpared aocordu^ to Bloor’s procedure (A., 1918, 
ii, 452). An aliquot part of this is evaporated, treated with sulphuric 
and nitric acids, and heated until the latter acid is completely 
driven off. Phosphoric acid is then estimated in the clear solution 
by Bell and Doisy’s method (A., 1920, ii, 769). Disturbance of 
the final solutions produces bubbles which interfere with the reading. 
The solutions should therefore be left in the colorimeter cups for 
five minutes before making the comparison. E. S. 

Conductometric Titrution of Hydrofluosilicic Acid. 

Naotsxtna KanO (J. Chem, 8oc. Japan, 1922, 43, 566—560).— 
Using two adjustable parallel platinum plates, as electrodes, the 
author has carried out the conductometric titration of hydro¬ 
fluosilicic acid. When a mixture of 100 c.e. of water and 170—200 
c.c. of 95% alcohol was used as solvent for the 0’138^-acid, the 
titration was conducted with sodium hydroxide solution as well 
as with potassium hydroxide solution without causing hydrc^Tsis 
of the acid. K. K. 

Critical Examination of Methods commonly used in 
Determining the Durability of Glass. W. E. S. Turner («/. 
Soc, Glass Technology, 1922, 6, 30—45).—^The methods investigated 
involved (1) the testing of the surface of glass vessels, (2) the use 
of plates, disks, or slabs of glass, (3) the treatment of the glass in 
the form of powder, and (4) the autoclave test. Whilst there 
are uncertainties in the results obtained by any of the methods, 
it is not difficult to distinguish qualitatively a good glass from a 
poor one. It is suggested that, in absence of a satisfactory general 
test, the tests should be made on plates of the glass or on the 
powder, preferably the latter. W. P, S. 

New j^paratus for Estimation of Carbon Dioxide in Air. 

Henrik LundegIrdh (Biochem. Z,, 1922, 131, 109—115).—The 
author has modified the Pettenkoffer method by replacing the 
flask by a zinc vessel in the form of a beaker with detachable 
cover, and fitted with three tubes to facilitate withdrawal and entry 
of solutions. A larger apparatus is also described on similar lines, 
suitable for use in the open. H. K. 

Estimation of Gasea in Metals. Harold Lester Simons 
{Chem, and Eng,, 1922, 27, 248—249).—^A weighed quantity 
of the metal is introduced into a specially designed apparatus 
which is then exhausted by means of a Toeppler pump. Mercmry 
is allowed to siphon over into the flask containing the metal and 
the whole is heated until the latter dissolves. The evolved gases 
are first examined speolrosoopidally in a Qeissler tube, then trans¬ 
ferred to the usual gas apparatus, and the quantity of each con¬ 
stituent estimated in the usual manner. [Of. J, Soc, Chem, Ind,, 
1922,714a.] a. R. P. 
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Bstimatioii of Quantities of Sodium in Aluminium 

and Alumina. R. Gbith (Chem. Ztg,, 1922, 46, 745).—^The 
precipitation of aluminium hydroxide by even a very slight exce^ 
of ammonia is invariably not quite complete and the traces in 
solution are weighed with the sodium chloride. By electrolysis 
of a nearly neutral solution of aluminium chloride or sulphate 
containing iron, magnesium, calcium, and sodium salts as impurities, 
all the sodium may be deposited in a mercury cathode as amalgam 
whilst the bulk of the other metals are precipitated as hydroxides 
in the solution and the chlorine escapes as gas from the carbon 
anode. In a suitably arranged divided cell the mercury is made 
the cathode in the inner compartment and the anode in the outer, 
which contains dilute neutral sodium chloride solution and a nickel 
rod dipping into the mercury and forming a voltaic couple. The 
sodium then redissolves as hydroxide in the salt solution and its 
amount may be estimated by titration. The current required for 
the method is 0'16 ampere at 3*5 volts for two to three hours. 
[Of. J. 8oc, Chem. Ind., 1922, 714a.] A. R. P. 

A New Method of Qualitative Separation of the Alkaline- 
earth Metals. Michel Polonovski {BuU, Soc. chim., 1922, 
[iv], 31, 806—810).—^The separation is based on the differences in 
solubility of the sulphites and thiosulphates of the three metals 
in ethyl alcohol-water mixtures. The carbonates as precipitated 
in the group are dissolved in acetic acid, and the solution is boiled 
and neutralised with ammonia. After addition of ethyl alcohol, the 
barium is precipitated by alcoholic sodium thiosulphate. A small 
proportion remains in solution; this is separated, after filtration, 
by addition of potassium sulphate, but not of sufiScient concen- 
tiation to precipitate any strontium. The strontium is then 
separated as sulphite by excess of alcoholic sodium sulphite or 
as sulphate by excess of potassium sulphate. The solution is then 
acidified with very dilute acetic acid and the calcium precipitated 
by ammonium oxalate. The concentrations of the reagents 
required to effect the separation are given, also the proportions in 
which they are to be used. H. J. E. 

Approximate Volumetric Estimation of Barium. Michel 
Polonovski (BulL Soc. cJiim., 1922, [iv], 31, 810—813; cf. previous 
abstract).—^The separation of barium from strontium and calcium 
as thiosulphate may be utilised as a means of volumetric estimation 
by using excess of a standard sodium thiosulphate solution which 
contains ethyl alcohol. After allowing the mixture to remain for 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours to obtain as complete a precipitation 
of barium thiosulphate as possible, the solution is filtered and the 
excess of the reagent estimated. The quantity of barium present 
is thus found by <^erence. A correction is necessary by reason 
of the slight solubility of barium thiosulphate; this is applied by 
a fomula given by the author, as the temperature at which the 
jmeipitatiem tekes place and the percentage of alcohol present 
jsre factors which influence the result. H. J. E, 
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Use of Amalgams in Volnxnetric Analysis. V. Estim¬ 
ation of Iron, Titanium, Uranium, and Methylene-blue. 

Suetae6 Kjkuohi (J. Chm. Soc. Japan, 1922, 43, 644r~-550; 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 696, 714 ; this voL, ii, 619, 629). —^After the reduction 
of mixed solutions of two metals with liquid zinc- or cadmium- 
amalgam, their differential titration with two standard oxidising 
solutions was studied. A mixture of ferric oxide and titanium 
dioxide is titrated with potassium permanganate and iron alum, 
using ammonium thiocyanate as an indicator after reduction with 
zinc amalgam. They are quantitatively oxidised with iodine 
in the presence of sodium tartrate. Combining this reaction and 
that with iron alum, they can also be differentially titrated. A 
mixture of ferric oxide and uranium trioxido is titrat^ with potass¬ 
ium permanganate and iron alum, after reduction with cadmium 
amalgam in warm solution and in the presence of carbon dioxide. 
A mixture of titanium dioxide and uranium trioxide is titrated 
with potassium permanganate and iodine solutions, after reduction 
with cadmium amalgam in warm solution. Quadrivalent uranium 
is not oxidised by excess of iodine in the presence of sodium tartrate. 

After a mixed solution has been oxidised with potassium per¬ 
manganate, it is reduced with the amalgam and titrated differentially 
with iron alum or iodine. A definite quantity of titanic sulphate 
is reduced to tervalent titanium salt by the amalgam; methylene- 
blue is added at 60—70° until the solution is tinged with blue, 
and then it is titrated. The purity of Kahlbaum’s methylene- 
blue B extra was 82*96%, and that of Merck’s methylene-blue 
B.B, 86*07%. K. K. 

Use of Amalgams in Volumetric Analysis. VI. Electro¬ 
metric Titration of Iron, Molybdenum, Uranium, Vanadium, 
and Titanium. Naotsxjna E^n6 (J. Chem, Soc, Japan, 1922, 
43, 650—556; cf. preceding abstract).—Solutions of iron alum, 
ammonium molybdate, uranyl sulphate, vanadic acid, and titanium 
sulphate are reduced with zinc amalgam, separated from the 
amalgam, connected to the platinum and calomel electrodes, and 
their E.M,F, estimated, the standard solution of potassium per¬ 
manganate meanwhile being gradually added. In these estimations, 
the volumes of the solution should be maintained as small as 
possible. In the case of titanium, a slight deficiency of the per¬ 
manganate solution is first added, then excess of iron alum solution 
to oxidise tervalent titanium, and the solution then titrated with 
the permanganate solution. A mixture of iron and titanium can 
be electrometrically titrated with the permanganate'^solution, 
two break-points in the E.M.F, curve showing the end points. 

K. 1C. 

Estimation of Tin in Bearing Metals. Josef NXqel {Chem, 
Ztg,, 1922, 46, 698). —One gram of the metal turnings is dii^lved 
bv boiling in a flask with 100 c.e. of hydrochloric acid and 3 grams 
of potassium chlorate; 4fter all free chlorine has been exp^ed, 
the solution is diluted with 30 c.c. of water, 7 grams of sodium 
chloride are added, and, after the addition of a strip of nickel having 
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m area of about 10 sq, cm., the solution is boiled for one hour. 
The stannic chloride is thus reduced to stannous chloride, whilst 
the antimony is deposited as flakes on the nickel plate. After 
the solution has been cooled in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, 
the stannous chloride is titrated with standardised iodine solution. 

W. P. S. 

The Volumetric Estimation of Antimony and Tin in Red 
Brass. Franz Johann MtlCK {Chem, Ztg,^ 1922, 46, 790).— 
The alloy is dissolved in nitric acid and the precipitated stannic 
and antimonic acids are collected, washed, and dissolved in hot 
sulphuric acid and potassium sulphate. The cooled solution is 
treated with 0*6 gram of tartaric acid, 180 c.c. of water, and 7 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid and the antimony estimated by titration with 
permanganate. The solution is then boiled with a further 30 c.c. 
of water, 60 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, and 2—3 grams of metallic 
antimony, and the tin is estimated by titration with iodine [cf. 
J. 8oc, Chem. Ini., 1922, Oct.]. A. R. P. 

Decomposition and Analysis of Monazite. P. Wenger 
and P. Christin {Ann. Chim. Analyt., 1922, [ii], 4, 231—232).— 
Tho hitherto published methods for the attack of monazite are 
either long and delicate, or else leave large quantities of the rare 
earths undissolved. By the following method the whole of the 
mineral can readily be brought into solution. About 1 gram of 
the finely ground material is heated for five hours with 5 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid (d 1 *84) at 230°. The resulting pasty mass is gradually 
poured into iced water, when all but a small residue passes into 
solution. This residue is collected on a filter and again heated 
with sulphuric acid, a little hydrofluoric acid being added to 
volatilise the silica. The residue in the crucible is then melted 
with six parts of sodium carbonate. On addition of water, the 
tantalum passes into solution, and any slight residue which still 
may remain will be zirconia, which is rendered soluble by fusion 
with potassium hydrogen sulphate. In the subsequent analysis 
the precipitation of the rare earths by oxalic acid should be con¬ 
ducted at 55° in a solution containing 0T5—0 75% of sulphuric 
acid and with an excess of 3% of oxalic acid. At this temperature 
the precipitation may be considered quantitative for yttrium, 
thorium, cerium, and didymium. Lanthanum oxalate, being the 
most soluble, is not completely precipitated, and 50 c.c. of the 
solution under the above conditions would retain 0*0011 g^am of 
lanthanum in solution, G. F. M. 

The Use of Hanud’s Method for the Determination of the 
Iodine Figure of Mineral Oils. Jan Hladk^ (Ghem. Listy, 
1922, 16, 207—211).—The method of Hanus, whereby the iodine 
figure of mineral oils and bitumens is determined by means of a 
solution of iodine bromide in carbon tetrachloride, is examined. 
It is found that the rea^nt does not depreciate as rapidly as those 
used in the methods of Hubl and of Wijs (E. Graefe, Petroleum, 
1905» 12, 631), and that the difference produced in the iodine 
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figure by inoreasing the time allowed for reaction is smaller than 
for the above me&ods. The concentration of the reagent, and 
the reaction temx)erature are not of great importance, whilst it is 
essential that the quantity of oil us^ is such as to leave a large 
excess of reagent after interaction. The presence of small quantities 
of water does not appear to affect the reaction. A further advant¬ 
age of this method is that it permits the use of carbon tetrachloride, 
a universal solvent for the bitumens. The accuracy attainable is, 
for oils of a low iodine figure, from 1 to 2 units. R. T. 

The Iodine Values of Aliphatic and Aromatic Unsaturated 
Coznpounds. D. Holde [with P. Webner, Ida Tacke, and 
C. Wilke] (Chem, VmachaUy 1922, 29, 186—188).—In the case of 
oleic acid anhydride and erucic acid, the iodine values found by 
the HanuS method or by the Hiibl-Waller method agree with the 
calculated values. Cholesterol, however, yields an iodine value 
of 73 to 77 by the Hiibl method and phytosterol a value of 60 to 
68, according to the time of contact (five to forty-eight hours); 
when estimated by the Wijs method, the iodine value of these 
two substances is identical, namely, 136. A similar difference 
in values obtained by the two methods has also been noticed in 
the case of certain mineral oils. W. P, S. 

A New Method for the Detection of Methyl Alcohol. Rbino 
HamIlIinen (Acta, 8oc. Med. fennic, “ Duodecim.^^^ 1921, 3, 1—6; 
Ber. Oes. Physiol.^ 11, 262—263; from Chem, Zenit.^ 1922, ii, 918).— 
Formaldehyde from the oxidation of methyl alcohol by potassium 
permanganate in ethyl alcohol-sulphuric acid solution is detected 
by addition of methyl violet-sulphurous acid decolorised by oxalic 
acid; a dark- to light-blue coloration is formed. G. W. R. 

Estimation of the Alcohol Content of a Solution. A. 

L4vAque (Bull. Sci. Pharmacol.^ 1921, 28, 649—664; from Chem. 
Zenlr., 1922, ii, 819).—^The method of Rosset (A., 1921, ii, 598) is 
applied, using for miscibility temperature determinations, menthol, 
aniline sulphate, and phenol. 6. W. R. 

Estimation of Glycerol by the Dichromate Method. J. 

Kellner (Z. deut. OeUFett Ind., 1922, 42, 345; cf. this voL, 
ii, 399).—Complete oxidation of glycerol by dichromate is effected 
only when sulphuric acid, d 1*230, is employed. Sodium chloride, 
if present in the glycerol, should be removed by treatment with 
lead acetate and silver oxide, since chlorine is evolved even with 
sulphuric acid, d 1*1. Chemical Abstracts. 

Chemical Reaction of Phenol. Angelo Bellussi (Arch. 
Farm, aperim. Sci. aff., 1922, 33, 190—191).—^When 2 c.c. of 2% 
phenol solution is gently heated on a water-bath with a small 
crystal of ammonium phosphate or arsenate and a few drops of 
3% hydrogen peroxide solution, a pink or cherry-red coloration 
appears after a few seconds, the phenol evidently undergoing 
oxidation. The same coloration is obtained, only far more tardily, 
when the phenol solution is heated with hydrogen peroxide or 
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evm alone, so that the action of the ammonium phosphate mr 
arsenate is catalytic in nature. T. H. P. 

Causse<*Bonnan’8 Method for the Eetimation of Dextrose^ 

H. J. Lbmkes and L. M. Lansbebg (Pharm. Weekblad, 1922, 59, 
936—^939).—^It is confirmed that the results obtained vary con¬ 
siderably with the time occupied in titration. Attempts to get 
uniform results by substituting sodium for potassium compounds 
were unsuccessful. The white precipitate obtained at the end of 
the titration was found to contain Cu 23*05, Fe 1P2, K 21*55, 
(CN) 32*0, and water of crystallisation about 12*5%, but no 
empirical formula could be deduced. S. I. L. 

Modification of Bang’s Method for the Estimation of Sugar 
in the Blood. Z. Ernst and St. Weiss {Wiener hlin, Wochschr,^ 
1921, 34, 174—175).—The blood sample of 0*116 c.c. is aspirated 
by means of a calibrated capillary pipette which is attached to a 
16 c.c. flask, and the pipette is rinsed into the flask by aspirating 
through it Bang’s diluting salt solution. The stopper and pipette 
are removed, the flask is filled with the salt solution to the mark, 
the contents are mixed, filtered and 13 c.c. of the filtrate, corre¬ 
sponding with 0*1 c.c. of blood, are analysed by Bang’s method 
(A., 1918, ii, 278). Instead of the filtration, a centrifuge may be 
employed. Chemical Abstracts. 

The Estimation of the Total Oxygen-combining Power 
of the Blood in the Van Slyke Apparatus. Christen Lunds- 
GAARD and Egqert M5ller (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 52, 377—378).— 
The blood is saturated with oxygen after, instead of before, intro¬ 
duction into the apparatus. The remainder of the estimation is 
then carried out by the modified method of Van Slyke and Stadie 
(this vol., ii, 78). E. S. 

Qualitative and Quantitative Demonstration of Blood in 
Urine. A. Johannessbn (Ugesk. Losger, 1921, 83, 1613; from 
Physiol. Abstr., 1922, 7, 280).—^Tho reagent recommended is 
prepared by adding 1 gram of phenolphthalein and 25 grams of 
potassium hydroxide to 100 c.c. of distUled water and then boiling 
with 10 grams of zinc dust until decolorised. After filtration, an 
equal volume of 96% alcohol is added. This solution keeps for 
six months. Immediately before use 1 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide 
is added to each 9 c.c. Equal volumes of the reagent and the 
suspected urine are mixed; blood is present up to 1 in 20,000 or 
1 in 30,000 a pinkish-red colour is formed. With blood in water, 
a positive reaction is obtained with dilutions as high as 1 in 500,000. 
Copper, even in traces, interferes with the test. E, S. 
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Influence of Pressure on , the Refractive Index of some 
Orgc^c Liquids. F. Himstbdt and Irma Wertheimer {Ann. 
Physik, 1922, [iv], 67, 395—406). —^The experimental arrangement 
of Rontgen and Zehnder was used, together with the Loewe-Zeiss 
interferometer. The refractive index and dn/dp were found for 
the following liquids, bromobenzene, chlorobenzene, nitrobenzene, 
chloroform, dichloroethylene, pinene, and hexane, and from these 
the compressibilities were calculated from the Newton, Beer, and 
Lorentz formulae. The discussion of these values is postponed 
until the compressibilities of these liquids have* been determined 
experimentally. W. E. G. 

The Establishment of the International System of Normal 
Wave-lengths. Friedrich Muller (Z. wias. Photochem., 1922, 
22, 1—20).—Wave-lengths of the carbon, iron, and nickel spectra 
were accurately measured and are tabulate. Methods of measure¬ 
ment and precautions taken are given. W. T. 

Fine Structure of the Red Hydrogen Line. Otto Olden¬ 
burg {Ann. Physikt 1922, [iv], 67, 253—277). —Previous measure¬ 
ments of the Zeeman effect for Ha disagree among themselves and 
with the Sommerfeld quantum theory of fine structure. The 
divergences are shown to be mainly caused by errors arising in 
the photography of the spectrum from an echelon grating, and in 
the measurement of narrow diffuse bands. The true separation 
of Ha in the absence of a magnetic field, and at the temperature of 
liquid air, was obtained by resolution of the intensity curve into 
two Gauss curves. The value obtained was 0T40 A. ±0’008, whereas 
the measured distance between the two maxima was about 5% 
smaller. In weak fields (3500 gauss) the anomalous partial fusion 
of the ^-components observed by Erochin was confirmed, but was 
shown to be due to a widening of the lines, without any appreciable 
alteration in the distance betw^een the two components. At 
18000 gauss, the two lines run together to form a single line which 
is narrower than the original doublet. 

For weak fields, the Zeeman effect for the a-component is normal, 
but the widening of the lines at h^her fields leads to the disappear¬ 
ance of the fine structure. Since the lines of H, He*^, and Zn, 
which are most sensitive to the Stark effect, also become diffuse 
in a magnetic field, it is possible that an unexpected Stark effect 
was present. However, this is unlikely, since no appreciable 
change in potential along the capillary tube was observed under 
the influence of the magnetic field. Also the widening of the lines 
caused by the Stark effect disappears on the application of a mag¬ 
netic field. The Zeeman effect for small magnetic fields is normal 
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but the fusion of the fine structure components observed in the 
higher fields is in opposition to the Sommerfeld theory. 

W. E. G. 

The Balmer Series of Hydrogen. E. Gehrcke and E. Lau 

(Ann, Physik, 1922, [iv], 67, 388—394).—Measurements of the 
fine structure of the Balmer series have been made at the tem¬ 
perature of liquid air, by means of a Lummer-Gehrcke interference 
spectroscope. The ^fferences between the frequencies of the 
Ha, H/s, and Hy doublets were, respectively, Ai^. l(l‘®~8-69, 8*78, 
8-74. These values were independent of the time of exposure, so 
that no error due to the contraction of the gelatin of the photo¬ 
graphic plate could have occurred. A considerable deviation 
occurs between these values and the theoretical fine structure 
constant, 10*95, of Sommerfeld. It is shown that this deviation 
from theory is not explained by the additional hypothesis of 
Sommerfeld, which states that each line of the doublet is composed 
of a number of sub-components. The experimental results are also 
in poor agreement with the theory of Silberstein. It is remarkable 
that the mean figure for Av is that derived by Lenz from the 
Abraham assumption of stationary electrons. W. E. G. 

Series and Other Regularities in the Spectrum of Man¬ 
ganese. Miguel A. CatalIn (Phil, Trans,, 1922, 223a, 127— 
173). —The flame-arc, arc, and spark spectra of manganese have 
been photographed, using a Littrow spectrograph giving a linear 
dispersion of 16 A. per mm. at A 6300 and 5*5 A. at X 4700, a similar 
instrument with quartz prism giving a linear dispersion of 12 A. 
per mm. at X 4000,4*5 A. at X 3000, and 2 A. at X 2300, and a concave 
grating ruled with 14438 lines per inch giving a normal dispersion 
of 5*5 A. per mm. in the first order. It is shown that the flame, 
arc, and spark spectra of manganese, like those of other elements, 
are formed of two classes of lines, some belonging to the neutral 
atom and some to the ionised atom (Mn"^). In the spectrum of 
the neutral atom, triplet series and combination lines have been 
found. The series follows a Hicks formula with the Rydberg 
constant N'' and may be classified as follows : (a) A system of 
four triplets (sharp, diffuse, principal, and fundamental, the last 
two being rather doubtful), analogous to the ordinary triplet 
systems of series in the alkaline earths. ( 6 ) A system of three 
narrower triplet scries (sharp, diffuse, and principal) wdiich have 
strong analogies with the single line systems of series in the alkaline 
earths, (c) Another system of still narrower triplets (sharp, diffuse, 
and principal) which is parallel to the preceding system, the shift 
number being (7=^10967*75, The intercombination lines, Ipg 
and IS— 1^93 (X 5394*677 and X 5432*555), between the first two 
systems are found as two lines very prominent at low temperatures, 
and losing very much of their intensity at high temperatures. The 
ionisation and resonance potentials of manganese have been calcu¬ 
lated from the term IS and from the wave number of the line 
lS+lp 2 * The values obtained are 7*4 volts and 2*3 volts, re¬ 
spectively. The lines of ionised manganese, enhanced lines, also 
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form triplets. The data do not permit of the series being traced, 
but there is evidence that they include a system of triplets (sharp, 
diffuse, and principal), and also another system of narrower triplets, 
corresponding with the single line systems in the alkaline earths, 
as in the case of the neutral atom. Each diffuse triplet, in neutral 
and ionised atom alike, is formed of nine lines, giving five d terms 
in contrast to the six lines giving three d terms which are found in 
the more familiar diffuse triplets of the alkaline earths. In the 
spectra of both the neutral and the ionised atom there are certain 
^oups of prominent lines having the same character and showing 
similar variations with changes of temperature. The lines of each 
group are related by very exact numerical separations, and these 
lines are denoted by the term muUiplet. It is pointed out that 
similar multiplets exist in the spectra of the neutral atoms of 
magnesium, calcium, barium, strontium, ionised aluminium, 
scandium, yttrium, and lanthanum, and neutral atoms of silicon 
and chromium, and that they may represent a form of regularity 
present in the spectra of many elements, and serve to indicate the 
most probable nature of the series in the spectra where the actual 
series have not been traced. The spectrum of manganese is dis¬ 
cussed in connexion with the position of manganese in the periodic 
system. It seems most probable that the neutral atom of man¬ 
ganese has two electrons in the outermost ring, and that when this 
atom loses an electron, thus becoming ionised, another electron 
from tlie next ring comes out to take its place in the outermost 
ring, which again contains two electrons. This mechanism would 
account for the similarity of the neutral and ionised manganese 
atoms. J. F. S, 

Ultra-red Characteristic Frequencies of the Silicates. 

Clemens Schaefer and Martha Schubert (Z. tech, Physik, 
1922, 3, 201—204; cf. this vol., ii, 179).—Since crystals containing 
CO 3 and similar groups show selective reflection which is char¬ 
acteristic of the group, and varies in a simple manner with the 
type of crystal, an analogous phenomenon was sought in the case 
of the silicates. The reflecting power of thirteen silicates was 
observed throughout the range 1 to 20 /i, and twelve of these showed 
maxima near 10/x and 18/a. These maidma were complicated, 
varying greatly from one substance to another, and could not 
be correlated with the crystal structure in the simple manner noted 
in connexion with other groups such as CO3, CIO3, etc. One 
specimen, analcite, lacked the maximum of greater wave-length. 
Two specimens containing the group SiO^ showed no particular 
similarity in their reflexion curves. Chemical Abstracts, 

The Regularities of Ultra-red Spectra and the Failure 
of the Classical Dispersion Theory. Clemens Schaefer 
(Ann, Physik, 1922, [iv], 67, 407—419).—theoretical paper. 
In the absorption spectra of polyatomic gases, a simple relation¬ 
ship occurs between the various bands. In ^atomic gases, the 
band >vith short wave-length is almost exactly the octave of the 
band with long wave-len^h. Similar octaves are present in the 
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absorption bands of solid substances. An exjdanation is put 
forward based on the assumption that the molecular vibrations are 
asymmetrical, which supports the quantum theory and is opposed 
to the classical theory of dispersion and absorption. W. E. G. 

Absorption of Light by Sulphur at Various Temperatures. 

Mitsxjharu Fukuda (Mem. Coll. 8ci. Kyoto, 1921, 4, 351—^364).— 
The absorption spectrum of a layer of sulphur 0*3 mm. thick, 
prepared by heating the element slowly until melted, extends 
from the ultra-violet up to A. 0*408 /x at 0®, and eictends a further 
2 /xfjL towards the red end for every 10® rise of temperature up to 
300®. No discontinuity, such as might be anticipated from the 
view of Kellas as to the constitution of the sulphur molecule (T., 
1915, 113, 903), was observed in the absorption spectrum at about 
160°. The absorption spectrum of plastic sulphur depends on the 
initial temperature to which the sulphur is heated during its prepar¬ 
ation. The higher this temperature, the further does the absorption 
extend from the ultra-violet towards the red end. J. S. G. T. 

Absorption of X 5460*97 A. by Luminous Mercury Vapour. 

J. C. McLennan, D. S. Ainslie, and (Miss) F. M. Calb (Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1922, \A\ 102, 33—45).—It has been shown that when 
the radiation constituting the green line of mercury is passed 
through moderately luminous mercury vapour the main com¬ 
ponent and the components No. +1, AX=0*0086A. and No. —1, 
AX=-0*0087 A. can be strongly absorbed. No marked absorption 
by luminous mercury vapour was observed in the case of the other 
nine components of the green line. Of the nine members consti¬ 
tuting the magnetically resolved green line, it was found that the 
central undisplaced member was the only one that could be markedly 
absorbed by luminous vapour. It is also shown that absorption 
by luminous mercury vapour of the light constituting the green 
line in the mercury spectrum affords a means of clearly and easily 
demonstrating the existence of the components of the line with 
separations A\=+0*0182 A. and AX=— 0*02lA., that is satellites 
Nos. +2 and —2. Some considerations are presented in support 
of the view that the components of the green line of mercury, for 
which AX=+0-0182 A., +0-0086 A., -0-0087 A., -0-021 A., and 
zero, may originate in atoms of the element having, respectively, 
the atomic weights 197, 198, 202, 204, and 200. J. F. S. 

The Absorption of Mercury Vapour. J. Frank and W. 
Grotrian (Z. tech. Physik, 1922, 3, 194—197).—To test the theory 
that the absorption bands of mercury vapour are due to diatomic 
molecules, the absorption of the band at 2540 A. was observed in 
superheated vapour. A sample saturated at 200°/20 mm. was 
observed at temperatures up to 1200°. The strength of the band 
was found to decrease with increasing temperature. A second 
sample, saturated at 240°/35 mm., showed greater absorption at 
low temperatures, but became nearly transparent at 1200°. This 
behaviour confirms the belief that the band is due to the molecule 
which is dissociated at high temperatures. From the rate of 
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variation of absorption with temperature, it is concluded that the 
work required for dissociation is of the order of one Cal. The 
number of molecules involved in the absorption is remarkably 
small,,even at the lowest temperatures, where the partial pressure 
of molecules is less than lO"® mm. Chemical Abstbaots. 


A Simple Method for the Measurement of Ultra-violet 
Absorption. Chb. Wintheb, Baggesgaabd-Basmussen, and 
E. SoHBEiNEB (Z. wias, Photochem., 1922, 22, 33—46).—The 
photographic method of Merton (T., 1913, 103, 124) for the quanti¬ 
tative measurement of absorption has been adopted for the ultra¬ 
violet. An improved fluorometer has been constructed for extinction 
measurements of certain wave-lengths and the accuracy of the 
instrument has been tested by thermo-electric controls. The 
quantitative photographic method was employed for the investi¬ 
gation of the nitrates of potassium and silver, ‘the results differed 
from those obtained by qualitative methods. W. T. 

The Emission of Light by Atoms.^ K. Fobsteblihg (Z. 
Physik, 1922, 10, 387—392).—Previous experimental observations 
require that the light emitted by excited atoms is coupled with the 
atom in a continuous manner. This is contrary to the views of 
Sommerfeld, and in agreement with those of Mie. An external 
magnetic or electrical field does not appear to exert any effect on 
light free in the ether. Thus, if the emitted light is discontinuous, 
such fields should exert no effect on the radiated energy once it has 
left the electron. Those atoms in w^hich the electrons have returned 
to an inner quantum orbit, after emitting the energy of excitation, 
should not show the Stark effect. The omitted fight should be 
unchanged by the action of an electrical field and Stark, in his 
experiments, should have observed the unchanged fine. For the 
p-components of Ha, H^, and Hs and for the ^-component of Hs 
this was shown not to be the case. On this account, the assumption 
is made that the electron in its passage from the initial to the final 
orbit should give up its fight continuously to the ether. If the 
assumption of the spherical wave, and the correspondence principle 
of Bohr, are still maintained, it would appear necessary to postulate 
some new energy form in the atom. W. E. G. 


The Luminescence of Gas in the Electrodeless Discharge : 
The Induction Spectra of Caesium and Rubidium. M. L. 

Dunoybb (J. Phys. Radium, 1922, 8, 261—292).—The vapours of 


caesium and rubidium, when surrounded by a high frequency 
electromagnetic field, emit a brilliant luminescence at 100—300^. 
Rubidium vapour gives a feeble luminosity at the ordinary tem¬ 


perature, but no fight can be detected from caesium vapour below 


90°. The colour of the luminescence of the saturated metallic 


vapour undergoes a sudden change at certain temperatures. It is 
uncertain to what extent this is due to an increase in density of 
the vapour. At the lowest temperatures, the induction spectra 
are very rich in lines, but the principal and secondary series are 
absent. At higher temperatures, all the caesium and most of the 
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rubidium lines which occur in the spark spectra appear, and are 
present in great intensity. The secondary series are, however, 
completely absent, and only a few lines from the flame and arc 
spectra are to bo found in the induction spectra of these metals. 
The ionised atoms are believed to be the source of the induction 
spectra, and not the emission of an electron by the Bohr mechanism. 
Such ions should resemble the atoms of the rare gases, and points 
of resemblance should occur between the induction spectra of the 
two groups of elements. W. E. G. 

The Luminescence of Decomposing Ozone. Max Tbautz 
and Walter Seidel (Ann. Physik, 1922, fiv], 67, 527—572).— 
No chemiluminescence is observed when a carefully puiified mixture 
of ozone and oxygen is heated to 400°. On the admission of 
coal gas to this mixture, light is emitted at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, frequently with the formation of a mist. Purified air, 
carbon dioxide, and hydrogen do not give rise to this effect. Carbon 
monoxide when mixed with ozone produces chemiluminescence at 
temperatures above 150°, and a band of light Ls emitted between 
the wave-lengths 400 and 660 fiy.. This spectrum is independent 
of the thickness of the radiating gas. 

The light emitted by mixtures of carbon monoxide and ozone is 
measured by means of an argon-filled rubidium cell. By a stream¬ 
ing method, it was shown that the amount of light is proportional 
to the product of the concentrations of the two gases; thus Aa= 
A\[C 0 ][ 03 ]/l+ 7 f' 2 r 03 ]/^ where Aa is the electrometer deflexion, 
Ki and K 2 are constants depending on the velocities of two simul¬ 
taneous reactions, and t is the time of streaming for 50 c.c. of gas. 
These conclusions were confirmed by a study of the reaction in a 
stationary gas mixture. The velocity of emission of light obeys 
the second order law, and the deviations which were observed are 
probably due to irregularities in the temperature of the gas mixture. 
The velocity of emission increases with increase in temperature, 
but the total quantity of light emitted increases to a limiting 
value. The law of constant light summation propounded by Lenard 
for phosphorescent substances (Heidelb, Akad., 1912, A, 5 Abh.) 
apphes equally well to the chemiluminescence from the mixture of 
carbon monoxide and ozone, the quantity of light being independent 
of both the velocity and the temperature. The presence of in¬ 
different gases such as nitrogen or carbon dioxide is without effect 
on the emission of light. The conclusion that the reaction is of 
the second order is supported by the observations of Angerer (A., 
1921, ii, 257) on the decomposition of N 3 . W. E. G. 

Catalysis. XVI. Radiation as a Factor in Thermal and 
Photochemical Reactions. N. R. Dhar (Z. anorg. Chem,^ 1922, 
122, 151—158).—The author has studied the velocity of certain 
chemical reactions in tropical sunshine and found that the light 
rays accelerated the reaction in all cases, more particularly so in 
the case of those reactions with a high temperature coefficient. 
The paper concludes with a brief review of the radiation hypothesis. 

W. T. 
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The Effect of Colloids on Silver Bromide Emtilsions. 

Robert Schwarz and Heinrich Stock (Z. wis$, Photochem., 1922, 
22, 26—32).—The influence of catalysts on the photochemical 
decomposition of pure silver bromide has been investigated, the 
amount of decomposition being determined by the method pre¬ 
viously described (A., 1921, ii, 614). Platinum sol delays the 
inversion point and solarisation. Silver and silicic acid sols act as 
positive catalysts, whilst aluminium hydroxide has a negative effect. 
Ferric hydroxide and stannic acid coagulated the emulsion. W. T. 

The Photochemical Reduction of Titanium Salts. A. 

Benrath and A. Obladen (Z. wiss. Photochem., 1922, 22, 65— 
71).—^The sulphate and oxalate of titanium were not reduced by 
ethyl alcohol on long exposure to light, whereas the chloride reacted 
violently. For quantitative work, ethyl alcohol was an unsatis¬ 
factory reducing agent owing to the formation of hydrogen per¬ 
oxide. Mandelic and lactic acids were found to be suitable, and 
measurements were carried out with the former, which was the 
more powerful reducing agent. The temperature coefficient of the 
reaction for 10° was found to be 2*21. The reaction obeyed the 
law of mass action, and was found to be bimolecular. Chlorides 
decreased the velocity, probably owing to the decrease of ionisation 
of the tetrachloride. W. T. 

Elimination of Carbon Dioxide from Organic Compounds. 
VI. The Action of the Light of the Electric Arc on Aqueous 
Oxalic Acid Solutions in Presence of Ferric, Chromic, and 
Mercuric Chloride, of Uranyl Acetate, and of Iodic Acid. 

Hermann Kunz-Krause and Paul Manicke (Per. Deut. pharm. 
Ges., 1922, 32, 209—^216; cf. this vol., i, 6).—Many observations 
are recorded on the action of sunlight in decomposing aqueous 
solutions of oxalic acid, but none on the effect of artificial light. 
Experiments have been made on the decomposing effect of the 
light from an electric arc on oxalic acid in presence of a number 
of “catalysts.” In presence of ferric chloride, 61*7% of the oxalic 
acdcl was decomposed into carbon dioxide in sixteen hours, the 
reaction being represented by the equation H 2 C 204 +Fe 2 Cle== 
2 Fe(Jl2H-2HCl-f2C02. When chromic cliloride was used, no de¬ 
composition occurred, but ammonium oxalate was oxidised in 
presence of mercuric chloride, the latter being reduced to mer¬ 
curous chloride. The decomposition of oxalic acid was also pro¬ 
moted hy uranyl acetate and by iodic acid, in the latter case with 
formation of free iodine. So far as qualitative experiments show, 
sunlight and the arc light are equivalent for the decomposition of 
oxalic acid in presence of the above substances. E. H. R. 

Chemistry of Actinometers. A. Benrath, E. Hess, and 
A. Obladen (Z. wiss. Phoiochem., 1922, 22, 47—64).—^The mercuric 
chloride-ammonium oxalate actinometer was found to be trust¬ 
worthy within narrow limits only. The ferric chloride and the 
oxalic acid-uranyl acetate actinometers were found to be in good 
agreement. Electrolytes retard the reduction of ferric chloride 
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and the decomposition of oxalic acid. The authors argue that the 
added electrolytes have no influence on the photochemical reaction, 
but decrease the dissociation of the iron salt and the oxalic acid, 
and they draw the conclusion that the ferric ion and the oxalate 
ion are photochemically active, whilst the undissociated molecules 
are inactive. W. T. 

The Photoelectric EfiEect of the Alkaline-earth Phosphors. 

Karl GdaoBL {Ann. Physik, 1922, 67, 301—319).—The relation 
between the photoelectric effect and the wave-length of the exciting 
light have been studied for CaBia and SrBia phosphors (cf. Lenard 
and Saeland, A., 1909, ii, 283). In order to maintain the phosphor 
in a condition of least excitation, it was illuminated simultaneously 
by the exciting radiation, and by either green or red light. On 
account of the low conductivity of the phosphor as compared with 
the metals, the photoelectric effect of these substances increases 
more slowly than the intensity of the exciting light. The normal 
photoelectric effect becomes appreciable at the violet end of the 
visible spectrum, and increases rapidly with decrease in wave¬ 
length. In addition, in the region of the wave-length of the phos¬ 
phorescent light, selective effects are observed, which are especially 
large in the presence of green light. In the case of the CaBia 
phosphor, the maxima for the photoelectric effect correspond 
exactly with the maxima of phosphorescence, but a shift of the 
photoelectric effect towards the red occurs with the SrBia phosphor. 
The normal phosphors show a much greater photoelectric effect and 
phosphorescence than the decinormal phosphors. This is asso¬ 
ciated with the larger number of small phosphorescence centres in 
the normal phosphor. Phosphors when destro 3 ^ed by pressure 
in the presence of light, become coloured, show practically no 
phosphorescence, and give the normal photoelectric effect. When 
destroyed in the dark, however, a much larger effect is obtained 
which decreases with time. It is suggested that this is caused by 
the destruction of the closed chain compounds forming the phos¬ 
phorescence centres, into molecules containing free valency elec¬ 
trons. The magnitude of the photoelectric effect is proportional 
to the amount of the colouring of the phosphor. 

The d‘ and t^-emission of phosphorescent light is accompanied 
by the separation of electrons, whereas the m-emission, the fluores¬ 
cence, is not accompanied by a photoelectric effect, and hence is 
not a consequence of electron emission. The electrons emitted 
from a phosphorescence centre do not necessarily return to the same 
centre or by the same path. W. E. G. 

p-Ray Spectra and their Connexion with y-Radiation. 

Lise Meitner {Z. Physik, 1922,11, 35—54).—^By means of a more 
precise investigation, it is shown that the thorium-J? line, which 
was previously and erroneously classified as a line belonging to the 
L 2 ring (this voL, ii, 416), in reality belongs to a second y-radiation 
group, as was indicated by EUis (A., 1921, ii, 422). Measurements 
of thorium-(7 and thorium-G" confirm those of von Baeyer, Hahn, 
and Meitner (A., 1911, ii, 567) as to the existence of a group of 
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p-rays of velocity about 95% that of light, which Ellis {loc, cit,) 
waa unable to find, and, further, these measurements show that 
on using the exact energy of the Jff-disintegration of thallium some 
of these lines must be interpreted otherwise than was done by Ellis. 
Very exact experiments with radium-Z) which have been controlled 
by photometric registration show that the three L levels found by 
Ellis are not present in radium-Z>; one only could be found and 
that is the i/g level. It is concluded from the above-mentioned 
results and those of Ellis for radium-j5 that in the excitation of 
the characteristic radiation by y-radiation proceeding from the 
nucleus of the atom itself practically only the L 2 level is affected, 
in contrast to the relationships in the excitation by R5ntgen rays 
from outside the atom. An attempt is made to explain this result 
on the basis of the unsymmetrical atomic configuration postulated 
in Bohr's hypothesis. The criticism of the author's interpretation 
of the p-change put forward by Ellis is discussed,‘and it is shown 
that this interpretation is in keeping with the experimental facts. 

J. F. S. 

Wave-lengths of y-Rays. Lise Meitner (Naturwias,, 1922, 

10, 884; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, i, 1352—1354; cf. this voL, 

11, 416).—^The lattice of crystals is too coarse for the deter¬ 
mination of the wave-length of hard y-rays. Primary p-rays from 
the disintegration of an atomic nucleus have in the simplest case 
uniform velocity, and energy corresponding with this velocity. 
The p-radiation may either pass out of the atom with unchanged 
velocity or else y-rays may originate in the nucleus from the P-rays, 
having the same energy and the relation E^=hvy=^hcl'ky (1) holds. 
The resultant y-radiation detaches A-, L-, and if-electrons from 
the atom in which it originates and the energy of this secondary 
radiation is equal to the energy of the y-radiation, less the energy 
used for disintegration or hvy=E^p—Ejc (2), where Ejt is the energy 
used in detaching K electrons. Ep and E^p may be determined from 
the deviation of the p-rays in a magnetic field, and E^ from the 
Ky Ly and M absorption wave-lengths obtained by the lattice method. 
Applying equations (1) and (2), the author found the wave-length 
of the y-rays from thorium-J5 to be 5*2 X10“^® cm., those from radium 
6 -6x10”^® cm., and those from radium-D 2*9xl0~® cm. The 
shortest wave-length obtained by this method was that of the 
y-rays from thorium-(7", namely, 245xlCr^® cm., approximately 
one-fifth of the wave-length of the shortest characteristic R5ntgen 
rays. y-Rays of even shorter wave-length may be expected to 
occur. The y-rays originating from the nucleus may in some 
circumstances have a greater wave-length than the corresponding 
A^-series. In the case of radium-D where the wave-length of the 
K series is 1'385 x KT®, the y-rays cannot set free any K electrons. 

G. W. R. 

Excitation and Ionisation Potentials of Neon and Argon. 

G. Hertz (Proc, K, Akad, Wetenach, Amsterdam, 1922, 25, 179— 
187).—^The excitation potentials of argon and neon have been 

27* 
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determined by plotting the number of electrons which have a. 
velocity below a definite small value (in the present experiments 
that below the velocity corresponding with 0*2 volt) against the 
applied tension. In this way, the excitation potentials ai*e shown 
as sharp maxima in the curves. This method is unsuitable for 
measuring the ionisation potential, and a new method for measuring 
this quantity has been employed. The results show that, starting 
from the value 20*45 volts as the lowest excitation potential of 
helium, two pronounced excitation potentials are found at 17*35 
and 19*15 volts for neon. The ionisation potential of neon is found 
to lie at 22*2 volts. In the case of argon, excitation potentials 
are found at 12*25 and 13*7 volts and the ionisation potential at 
16*0 volts. It is shown in the case of neon that the values found 
are in harmony with the optical measurement of the spectrum, 
and, further, there is no room in the series spectrum for a resonance 
potential of 11*8 volts and ionisation potentials at 16*7 and 20 
volts, as found by Horton and Davies (A., 1919, ii, 210), neither 
did the author fed any indication of a resonance potential or 
ionisation potentials at the values stated. In the case of argon, a 
comparison with the series spectrum is not possible, but assuming 
that the argon spectrum is constituted similarly to the neon 
spectrum, then calculating from the observed excitation and 
ionisation potentials, the following mean values for the first groups 
of the terms are to be expected : 0*55=130000dt:1000, 1*55^ 30400; 
2p^ 18600, and higher terms <10500. J. F. S. 

Chemical Reactions induced by the Corona Effect in 
Circuits traversed by Continuous Currents. C. Monte- 
martini {Qazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 96—97).—The corona discharge is 
capable of effecting the following reactions : Formation of ozone 
from air; decomposition of carbon dioxide into carbon monoxide 
and oxygen; synthesis of ammonia from its elements; formation 
of carbon dioxide and hydrogen from carbon monoxide and water 
vapour; formation of hydrogen cyanide from acetylene and 
nitrogen; formation of formaldehyde from carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen; formation of benzoic acid from carbon dioxide and 
benzene vapour; decomposition of hydrogen sulphide into its 
elements and the inverse reaction; decomposition of hydrogen 
antimonide and its synthesis from its elements. T. H. P. 

Resistance Temperature Coefficient of Concentrated 
Solutions of Sodium in Liquid Ammonia. Charles A. Kraus 
and Walter W. Luoasse (J, Amer, Chem, Soc., 1922, 44, 1941— 
1949).—The resistance temperature coefficients of concentrated 
solutions of sodium in liquid ammonia have been measured from 
the saturation point up to T^=5*02 and at temperatures from the 
boiling point of liquid ammonia down to —60°. Near the saturation 
point, the temperature coefficient of sodium in liquid ammonia has 
a value approximately 0*066%. With decreasing concentration, 
the temperature coefficient increases markedly, passing through a 
maximum value of approximately 3*6% at F=l*l and then decreas¬ 
ing to a value of approximately 1*55 at dilutions above 4*0 litres 
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per atom. Taking into account the earlier work on the tem¬ 
perature coefficient of more dilute solutions, it is evident that the 
temperature coefficient passes through a minimum value. From the 
form of the curve at high concentrations, the temperature coefficient 
is seen to be approaching a negative value at high concentrations, 
although this value is not actually realisable, since the saturation 
point of the solution is reached. At the highest concentrations 
the solutions of the metals in liquid ammonia closely resemble 
metafile alloys. At lower temperatures, the temperature coefficient 
increases markedly at higher concentrations. As the concentration 
decreases, the influence of temperature on the coefficient decreases, 
and at a dilution F=5*3 the coefficient is relatively independent 
of temperature. From previous work on the influence of tem¬ 
perature on the temperature coefficient of more dilute solutions, 
it is clear that the influence changes sign, since at low concen¬ 
trations the coefficient increases markedly with increasing tem¬ 
perature. J. F. S. 

Efiect of Substitution on the Free Energy of Oxidation- 
reduction Reactions. I. Benzoquinone Derivatives. Victor 
K. LaMbb and Lillian E. Baker (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1922, 44, 
1954—1964).—^The oxidation reduction potentials of the substituted 
deriatives of quinone-quinol mixtures have been determined at 25°. 
The method consisted in adding the quinone to a measured volume 
of buffer solution, removing the oxygen by nitrogen, and then 
reducing a portion of the quinono to quinol with titanium chloride 
solution and measuring the potential of the mixture against a 
calomel electrode, using gold or platinum electrodes. Other 
measurements were made starting with the quinol and oxidising it 
with potassium dichromatc. The concentration of hydrogen ions 
was also measured in each solution. The cells measured were 
therefore of the types : Hg | HgoCl 2 ,KCl(sat) 11 Q -f-QHgCyil/) + 
lrV(x31)IFi ; and Hg | HggClajKClfsat) fj W(x3I) | Hgll atm.)Pt. The 
following values of the normal potentials and the reduction of free 
energy in the various cases are recorded : bromo-j^-benzoquinone, 
0*7151 volts, 138*0 kilojoules; chloro-p-benzoquinone, 0*7125, 
137*5; p-benzoquinone, 0*6990, 134*9; toluquinone, 0*64^, 124*6; 
;>-xyloquinone, 0*5900, 113*9; p-thymoquinone, 0*5875, 113*4; 
dimethoxy-p-benzoquinonc, 0*5139, 99*2; naphthaquinone, 0*4698, 
90*7. The effect produced by the substitution of the various 
groups is discussed in the light of the positive-negative i*ule of 
Michael. The validity of the method of work adopted has been 
established by (1) the constancy and reproducibility of the potentials 
under widely varying concentrations and following anodic or 
cathodic polarisation, (2) the use of different electrodes, (3) the 
a^eement of the E,3I,F, with those obtained by the method of pure 
mixtures, and (4) the approach of the equilibrium from both sides. 
The E,M,F» values arc reproducible to 0*2 miUi-volt. J. F. S. 

Stability of Pbthalate Solutions as Standards in Hydrogen- 
ion Work. C. J. Wood and P. P. Mubdice (J. Amcr, Chem. 
8 oc *9 1922, 44, 2008—2009).—^An answer to the criticisms of Oakes 

27*—2 
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and Salisbury (this voL, ii, 468), who have shown that phthalate 
solutions when measured against a hydrogen electrode a drift of 
the E,M,F, is observed (cf. also Merrill, this voL, i, 326). The 
authors have repeated their measurements with a 0*2Jlf-solution 
of potassium hydrogen phthalate, which are shown to agree with 
those of Clark (“ Determination of Hydrogen Ions,'' Baltimore, 
1920). It is therefore contended that potassium hydrogen phthalate 
may be obtained in a sufficiently pure state to give constant poten¬ 
tials with the hydrogen electrode. J. F. S. 

An Electrol 3 rtic Current Intensification Effect, A New 
Electrol3rtic Displacement Effect, and the Connexion between 
Electrolysis and the Emission of Electrons in a Vacuum. 
III. D. Reichin STEIN and M. Rothschild (^. physikaL Chem., 
1922, 102, 209—234; cf. A., 1921, ii, 729, this vol., ii. 112).—A 
continuation of previous work. It is shown that the new displace¬ 
ment effect makes clear the mechanism of electrolytic detectors 
with a subsidiary source of current. It is shown experimentally 
that in such detectors the mechanism does not depend on a con¬ 
version into direct current, but that these detectors act as current 
intensifiers; the ratio of the direct current energy brought into 
existence by an alternating current to that of the alternating current 
itself may be greater than eighty-eight. An account is given of 
a new condenser commutator effect. A new electrolytic detector 
is described which does not make use of an external subsidiary 
current; this is characterised by the fact that in the absence of 
an alternating current it has an J5.Af.F.=0. An electrical current 
is capable of bringing about a reaction in an electrolyte without 
making any use of the migrations of the ions. When the new 
intensifier is connected with a source of alternating current, it 
intensifies the entering current one thousand times, consequently 
the intensifier and detector can be directly connected with the 
antennsB which collect high frequency undamped oscillations. 

J. F. S. 

The More Recent Conception of Electrolytes. IV. The 
Dissociation State of Acids of Medium Strength, especially 
Dichloroacetic Acid in Water and in Salt Solutions. Eblinq 
Schreiner (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1922,122, 201—235).—Pure dichloro- 
acctic acid was prepared and was found to be dimorphous with 
m. p. 1215® and 13•25^ d{5 =1*5727. The EM,F. of this acid 
was measured in aqueous solutions as well as in 0*2 molar solutions 
of potassium chloride, sodium acetate, and magnesium sulphate. 
The quinhydrone electrode was used (Biilmann, A., 1921, ii, 372). 
The conductivities of the acid and its sodium salts were also 
measured. Assuming the activity constant of the hydrogen ion 
to be 0*2, that of the dichloroacetate ion was found to be 0*37. 
Calculations based on the E,M,F, measurements and on the con¬ 
ductivity measurements were in complete agreement with the 
general law of mass action. W. T. 

Chromate Electrolysis with Diaphragms. A. Lottebmoser 
and Kxjbt Falk (Z. Elektrochem.^ 1922, 28, 366—376).—^When 
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sodium chromate is electrolysed in a two or three compartment 
cell, the current yields of sodium dichromate and sodium hydroxide 
theoretically possible depend on the composition of the solutions 
originally present in the anode and cathode compartments. It 
was shown by Muller and Sauer (A., 1912, ii, 1037) that if the 
anolyte is a solution of sodium chromate and the catholyte one of 
sodium hydroxide, the yields are lower than they are when sodium 
chromate is used in both compartments. Their conclusions are 
now confirmed by extended observations on two compartment 
cells of the above types and on three compartment cells (a) with 
sodium hydroxide as the catholyte and sodium chromate in the 
other two compartments, and (6) with chromate in all three. The 
best yields of dichromate are obtained under the last conditions, 
as circumstances are then the least favourable for the migration 
of hydroxyl-ions into the anode compartment. The paper concludes 
with a mathematical discussion of the possible yield obtainable 
with these types of cell both with and without taking account of 
the influence of diffusion. [See J. Soc, Ghem. Ind., 1922, 857a.] 

E. H. R. 

Thermal Expansion of Concentrated Salt Solutions. 
Robert Meyer {Physikal, Ber,, 3, 149; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, 

i, 1214—1216).—^The thermal expansions of aqueous solutions of^ 
sodium nitrate, potassium nitrate, zinc sulphate, and potassium* 
carbonate, saturated at 20—70°, were measured at temperatures 
up to 90°. The coefficient of expansion of concentrated solutions 
increases with rise of temperature, but whilst in the case of water 
the rate of increase of the coefficient of expansion decreases smoothly 
with rise of temperature, the curves obtained for concentrated salt 
solutions are irregular and show points of inflexion the positions of 
which depend on the concentration of the solution. G. W. R. 

Approximate Rule for the l^ecific Heats of Gases and 
Vapours. Rudolf Mewes (Z, JSauerstoff Stickstojf Ind,, 1922, 
14, 26; from Chem, Zentr,, 1922, i, 1129—1130).—From the 
formulas cp<=cpQ(l+y)* and cp</cpQ=(c'pt/c'pQ)” the specific heat 
of a substance can be calculated for all temperatures. Values are 
given of log (1+y) and n, respectively, for a number of gases and 
vapours. The values of log (1+y) are simple multiples of each 
other, whilst the values of n are simple integers. 6. W. R. 

The Specific Heats of Gases with Special Reference to 
Hydrogen. Christopher Kelk Ingold and Edith Hilda 
U sHBRwooD (T., 1922, 121, 2286—^2291). 

The Isotherms of Nitrogen, Oxygen, and Helium. L. 
Holborn and J. Otto {Z, Physik, 1922, 10, 367—376).—^The 
isothermals of oxygen and nitrogen at temperatures of 0°, 60°, 
and 100°, and at pressures up to 100 atm., and of helium from 
50 to 100 atm. have been determined (cf. A., 1915, ii, 743; 1921, 

ii, 16). The coefficients are given for the equations pv^A+Bp+ 
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Op*, and p«^=(pt?)o(l+J57«^+0't?*); the pv values for helium may 
be expressed by a linear relationship. 


A. 


C108. 

B' 10*. 

C' 10«. 

Nitrogen... 0° : 1-00067 

-0-68100 

4-76327 

-0-67070 

4-68106 

60° : 1-18368 

-0-02600 

3-80816 

-0-03281 

4-79200 

100° : 1-36682 

+0-36057 

3-16102 

+0-36016 

4-98088 

Oxygen ... 0° : 1-00130 

-1-30143 

0-46462 

-1-27335 

4-07229 

60° ; 1-18466 

-0-63643 

0-27765 

-0-62750 

3-26394 

100°: 1-36782 

-0-20367 

0-22671 

-0-20149 

3-02964 

Helium ... 0° : 0‘99930 

+0-69543 

— 

+0-69666 

0-60594 

50°: 1-18223 

+0-68887 

— 

0-68797 

0-61689 

100° ; 1-36618 

+0-66804 

— 

0-67463 

0-63306 


Amagat's pt;-values for 100 atm. are greater by 0*7% for nitrogen 
and 0-3% for oxygen, and the results of Kamerlingh Onnes and 
Hyndman for oxygen are, at the lower pressures, about 0*4% 
greater and, at the higher pressures, about the same amount smaller. 
The pv-values for air have been calculated for air from those for 
oxygen and nitrogen: the differences between these and the 
experimental values for air are within the error of the observations, 
except at 0° and 50® for the higher pressures. W. E. G. 

Thermodynamic Treatment of the Possible Formation 
of Helium from Hydrogen. Richard C. Tolman (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1902—1908).—theoretical paper in which 
it is shown that by combining the older ideas as to the possible 
formation of helium from hydrogen vnth the newer ideas 
as to the entropy of monatomic gases, it becomes possible 
to subject the reaction 4H=He to complete thermodynamical 
treatment. The equilibrium constant calculated from this treat¬ 
ment shows that hydrogen should combine practically completely 
to form helium at all temperatures below a million degrees and 
pressures above IQr^^ atmospheres. The conflict between this 
conclusion and the mutual presence of hydrogen and helium under 
solar, stellar, and terrestrial conditions has been discussed. Of 
the various possibilities presented for reconciling the thermo¬ 
dynamic conclusion as to equilibrium constant and the facts, the 
author regards the following as most hopeful; (1) the reaction to 
form helium from hydrogen is an extremely slow one even at 20000®, 
(2) hydrogen consists of a mixture of isotopes one of which has an 
atomic weight nearly unity, and (3) helium is decomposed in the 
sun and stars by the action of an extremely short wave-length 
radiation which is so penetrating as not to be in temperature 
equilibrium with the helium affected. J. F. S. 

Correlation of Entropy and Probability. George A. Lin- 
HABT (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1881—1886).—In a recent 
paper (this voL, ii, 257), the author has put forward two equations, 
the one S=C^IK AogC^I{0^—C), connecting entropy and 
probability, and the other; C=^C»kT^/{kT^-^l), connecting specific 
heats and temperature. The validity of the former equation was 
substantiated for eighteen substances and the latter equation bv a 
single example. In the present paper the second equation has 
been shown to hold for the specific heat of all substances which 
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have been measured by the thermo-electric methods. The results 
calculated for thirty-one substances agree with the experimental 
values in many cases better than the individual experiments agree 
with one another. Only in the case of ice and silver iodide is the 
agreement poor, and here it is shown that the specific heat data 
are quite erroneous. J. F, S. 

The Relation of Melting Point to Boiling Point. B. 

Loee;nz tind W, Hbez (Z. anorg, Chem., 1922, 122, 51 — 60). —The 
ratio of the absolute melting point to the normal boiling point has 
been calculated for 412 elements and compounds (inorganic and 
organic). 


No. of 

cases. Katio. 

1 0-198 

14 between 0-.3—0-399 
66 „ 0-4—0-499 


No. of 

cases. Batio. 

118 between 0-5—0-599 
99 „ 0-6—0-699 

61 „ 0-7—0-799 


No. of 

cases. Batio. 

25 between 0-8—0-899 

26 „ 0-9—0-999 

2* above 1-0 


The mean of all the ratios (A) was found to be 0-62, or taking 
only those shown to occur more frequently (4, 5, 6, 7) the mean 
(B) was 0-5946. The following are the quotients for the different 
categories examined. Elements (A) 0*5583, (B) 0*4542. Inorganic 
compounds (A) 0*7183, (B) 0*6857. Organic compounds (A) 
0*5839, (B) 0*5745. W. T. 


Fused Salts. W. Herz (Z. Elektrochem.y 1922, 28, 390— 
391).—It has been shown that at the critical temperature the 
refractive index of non-associated liquids is a constant, 1*126 
(A., 1921, ii, 529, this vol., ii, 97). From the measurements of 
Meyer and Heck of the molecular refractions of fused potassium 
and sodium nitrates (this vol., ii, 241), the critical refractive indices 
have been calculated and are, respectively, 1*136 and 1*138. It 
appears probable, therefore, that the requirements of the theory 
are fulfilled by fused salts. The critical densities, calculated from 
the law of corresponding states, are, respectively, 0*599 and 0*612. 
The boiling points of the alkali fluorides calculated by Lorenz and 
Herz from the surface tensions (this vol., ii, 261) are compared 
with the values found by von Wartenberg (this vol., ii, 146). The 
agreement is good except in the case of caesium fluoride. The 
critical pressures of the alkali fluorides, chlorides, bromides, and 
iodides are now calculated from the known relation between surface 
tension at the boiling point and critical pressure, y,=0*427pi. 
The values obtained are probably minimum values. They are 
used to calculate the constant of Cederberg’s vapour pressure 
formula. When the differences between melting and boiling points 
of the alkali haloids are compared, regular variations are found as 
the atomic weight of the metal or halogen increases. E. H. R. 

The Vapour Pressure of some Salts. III. H. von Warten¬ 
berg and 0. Bossb (Z. Elektrochem.y 1922, 28, 384—386).—Con¬ 
tinuing the work previously described on the vapour pressures of 
salts (this vol., ii, 156), the following new data have been obtained. 
Silver chloride, m. p. 449°, b. p. 1554°, logp:t=-44257/4*57ir+ 
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£*298. Cuprous chloride, m. p. 430®, b. p. 1367®, logp«= 
-19268/4*57ir+2*673. Cuprous bromide, m. p. 483®, b. p. 1346®, 
logp=-19076/4*67iy+2*6794. Cuprous iodide, m. p. 688®, b. p, 
1293®, log 19267/4*671T’+2-690. Lead chloride, m. p. 498®, 
b. p. 964®, Iogp=—28618/4*67ir+5086. Lead bromide, b. p. 
916®; logp=:-28180/4-57i;r+6-183. Lead fluoride, m. p. 818®, 
b, p. 1292®, logp=—39425/4-671T+5-510. Thallous chloride, 
m. p. 430®, b. p. 806®; logp=-26108/4-671T+6*093. Thallous 
bromide, m. p. 466®, b. p. 816®, logp=~25164/4-67ir+6-069. 
Thallous iodide, m. p. 440®, b. p. 824®, log 25168/4*671T'+ 
6*021. Thallous fluoride, b. p. 298®, log -25162/4-671T+9-639. 
The thallous salts are abnormal in that the iodide has the highest 
boiling point and the fluoride the lowest. No vapour pressures of 
barium chloride, calcium chloride, calcium bromide, and boric 
anhydride could be measured at the highest attainable temperature, 
1636—1646®. The opinion previously expressed that the fluorides 
form double vapour molecules is now withdrawn, an experimental 
error having been detected. The dissociaton temperatures of the 
following acid fluorides were determined: lithium hydrogen 
fluoride, below 200®; sodium hydrogen fluoride, about 270®; 
potassium hydrogen fluoride, 310—440®; caesium hydrogen fluoride, 
600—600®; rubidium hydrogen fluoride, 550—670®, E. H. R. 

Caloriznetric Determinations. P. E. Verkadb {Chem, Week- 
blad, 1922, 19. 389—393; cf. this vol., ii, 474).—The Third Con- 
ference of the International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry, 
held at Lyon, June—July, 1922, recommended for the standard¬ 
isation of calorimetric bombs the use of pure benzoic acid, pre¬ 
pared by the Bureau of Standards at Washington, and tested 
calorimetrioally before issue; this special material is obtainable 
from the Bureau of the Institut International d’Etalons physico- 
chimiques at Brussels (The University, Rue des Sols). The other 
materials generally employed are reviewed, and the values given 
for the heats of combustion criticised. Pending exact determin¬ 
ation of the mechanical equivalent of heat, which will permit of 
electrical measurements for standardisation, the Brussels benzoic 
acid should be used for all thermo-chemical determinations. The 
heat of combustion accepted by the Conference is 6324 cal. per 
gram weighed in air at 16® (6319, weighed in a vacuum). S I. L. 

Apparatus for the Rapid Determination of the Specific 
Gravity of Small Amounts of Liquid. Erich Wibdbrauk 
(Z. anorg. Chem,, 1922, 122, 167—170).—^Water and the liquid in 
question are contained in two communicating U-tubes which 
also communicate with a manometer, the heights of the liquids 
which balance various pressures are measured, and hence the specific 
gravity is calculated. W. T. 

Kinetic Theory of Adsorption. D. 0. Henry {Phil. Mag.^ 
1922, [vi], 44, 689—705).—theoretical paper in which a kinetic 
thsoiy of adsorption of gases has been developed by means of 
assumptions derived from Langmuir’s conception of a unimole- 
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cular layer. Equations for the adsoi^tion isotherm and isostere 
are deduced wUch are in beeping with experimental results. A 
method is suggested for applying these equations to adsorption 
from solution, and the results are compared with experimental 
data. A theoretical derivation of the well-known exponential 
formula is given which attributes a theoretical significance to the 
index 1 /n, which is in qualitative agreement with experimental 
data. J. F. S. 

Adsorption of Activated Sugar Charcoal. I. P. E. Babtbll 
and E. J. Milleb (J. Amer. Ghent, Soc,, 1922, 44, 1866—1880).— 
The adsorption of methylene-blue, a basic dye of the electrolyte 
type, by activated ash-free sugar charcoal has been investigated. 
The results show that this a<&orption is partly, if not entirely, 
hydrolytic in character. Ash-free sugar charcoal will completely 
adsorb a certain maximum amount of methylene-blue from solution 
and still leave the solution neutral. During 'this process of ad¬ 
sorption a considerable quantity of hydrochloric acid is set free 
which is readily and completely adsorbed. Adsorption of quantities 
of methylene-blue greater than the above-mentioned maximum 
results in the liberation of hydrochloric acid which is not subse¬ 
quently removed from solution by adsorption. The contradictory 
results obtained by previous investigators who have used blood 
charcoal as adsorbent have been reproduced with pure sugar 
charcoal and an explanation of these results is put forward. 

J. F. S. 

Adsorption and Catalysis in Fuller’s Earth. Ebio 
Kbightley Rideal and William Thomas (T., 1922, 121, 2119— 
2123). 

Adsorption and Orientation of the Molecules of Dibasic 
Acids and their Ethereal Salts in Liquid-Vapour Interfaces. 
H. H. King and R. W. Wampler (J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 
1894—1902).—Surface tension measurements have been made at 
20 ° by the drop-weight method of aqueous solutions of a series of 
concentrations of tartaric, malonic, succinic, fumaric, oxalic, malic, 
and maleic acids and the diethyl esters of the four first-named acids. 
The adsorption has been found for each solution by means of the 
Gibbs equation w=--l/iRT . 8y/8 log 0. A general explanation 
of the chemical theory of capillarity is given and this is shown to 
serve as an explanation of catalysis. Tables are drawn up giving 
the adsorption, surface tension, drop weight, and density of all 
the above-named solutions. It is shown that the adsorption of 
the dibasic acids is less than that of the monobasic acids; the degree 
of adsorption of the dibasic acids increases with increasing carbon 
content, but the increase is not regular for each carbon atom added 
to the chain. The presence of a hydroxyl group in the molecule 
decreases the amount adsorbed, and raises the surface tension, as 
shown by malic and (7-tartaric acids. The esters are adsorbed more 
than the acids, due to the replacement of the polar carboxyl group 
by the group —C(= 0 )—O—C 2 H 5 . The molecules are oriented 
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in the surface with the polar groups in the liquid and the least 
active portions of the molecule forming the surface. J. P. S. 

The Rate of Absorption of Carbon Dioxide by Ammoniacal 
Solutions. Paul Riou (Compt rend., 1922, 175, 472—474).— 
Investigation of the influence of temperature and of concentration 
on the rate of absorption of carbon dioxide by solutions of am¬ 
monium carbonate and hydrogen carbonate shows that at constant 
temperature it increases to a maximum with increase of con¬ 
centration. In the presence of ammonium hydrogen carbonate, 
the absorption velocity is considerably less and a decrease takes 
place with higher concentration after the maximum has been 
reached. With increase of temperature, a maximum rate is also 
obtained; the presence of a larger proportion of hydrogen carbonate 
in the solution corresponds with a reduction in the temperature at 
which this maximum is reached. H. J. E. 

Catapboretic Charges of Collodion Particles and Anomalous 
Osmosis tbrougb Collodion Membranes Free from Protein. 

Jacques Loeb (J. Oen. PhysioL, 1922, 5, 89—107).—If a collodion 
membrane separate a solution of a salt at a definite Ph from pure 
water, it is found that at Ph 3 the rate of diffusion of the water 
into the salt solution is normal, and is determined almost entirely 
by osmotic forces. If, however, the Ph be increased, “ anomalous 
osmosis is obtained. Measurements have been made of the 
potential difference between the salt solutions and pure water, and 
also of that between collodion particles and such salt solutions. 
It is found that the anomalous diffusion rates can be largely ex¬ 
plained as due to the potential difference between the solutions 
on the two sides of the membrane, and that between the membrane 
and the liquid in its pores. The former potential difference appears 
to be due to the diffusion potential. W. 0. K. 

Interpretation of tbe Influence of Acid on tbe Osmotic 
Pressure of Protein Solutions. Jacques Loeb (J. Amer. 
Ghem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1930—1941).—^The effect of adding acid to 
casein solutions has been investigated with regard to the changes 
brought about in the osmotic pressure. The results show that the 
addition of a little acid to isoelectric casein solutions increases the 
osmotic pressure until a maximum is reached, after which the 
addition of more acid depresses the osmotic pressure. This is 
explained on the basis of the dispersion hypothesis by the assump¬ 
tion that the addition of a little acid increases the degree of dis¬ 
persion and consequently the osmotic pressure of the solution, 
whilst the addition of more acid diminishes the degree of dispersion 
and consequently the osmotic pressure. The present observations 
show that when osmotic equilibrium is established between a 
solution of casein chloride enclosed in a collodion bag and an out¬ 
side aqueous solution free from protein, the hydrogen-ion con^ 
centration is always greater in the outer solution than in the casein 
solution. There exists a membrane potential between the casein 
chloride solution enclosed in a collodion bag and the surrounding 
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aqueous solution free from protein with which the casein solution is in 
osmotic equilibrium, and this membrane potential can be measured 
with indifferent calomel electrodes and a Compton electrometer. 
When this is done at 24°, it is found that the number of milli¬ 
volts of the observed membrane potential is equal to 59 (Ph 
inside —Pn outside), the latter values being measured with the 
hydrogen electrode. This is the result to be expected if the in¬ 
equality of the hydrogen-ion concentrations inside and outside the 
casein chloride solution at equilibrium is determined by Donnan’s 
equation for membrane equilibria (A., 1911, ii, 848). The fact that 
the hydrogen-ion concentration inside and outside the casein 
chloride solution is not the same as that of the outside free from 
casein chloride which is in osmotic equilibrium shows that the 
observed osmotic pressure of the protein chloride solution cannot 
be entirely due to the protein, but must be partly due to the differ¬ 
ence in the concentration of the crystalloid ions, hydrogen and 
chloride, in the inside and outside solution. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary to correct the observed osmotic pressure of a protein chloride 
solution for this difference of concentration of the hydrogen and 
chloride ions on the opposite sides of the membrane on the basis 
of the Donnan equilibrium. The method of evaluating this correc¬ 
tion is demonstrated. When this evaluation is made, it is found 
that within the limit of accuracy of the observations and calculations 
the entire effect of the hydrogen-ion concentration on the osmotic 
pressure of the casein chloride solution is covered by the correction 
required and that there is little if anything left for the dispersion 
hypothesis to explain. This is in keeping with the conclusion 
previously drawn by the author, that the influence of electrolytes 
on the osmotic pressure of protein solutions is entirely, or almost 
entirely, the consequence of the difference in the concentration of 
crystalloid ions inside the protein solutions and the outside aqueous 
solutions at equilibrium, this difference being caused by the establish* 
ment of a membrane equilibrium. J. F. S. 

Selective Solvent Action by the Constituents of Aqueous 
Alcohol. Robert Wright (T., 1922, 121, 2251—2256). 

Variations in the Solubility of a Compound in Presence 
of Other Compounds. 1. Water-Phenol-Diphenols. P. 

Leone and E. Angelesctj {Gazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 61—74).—^The 
critical solubility temperature for the system water-phenol is 
raised by addition of naphthalene, benzophenone, calcium chloride, 
benzoic acid, tartaric acid, etc., lowered by addition of succinic acid, 
sodium oleate, or mercuric cyanide, and first raised and then 
lowered by increasing proportions of acetone. The addition to 
this system of resorcinol, quinol, or catechol produces marked 
increase in the reciprocal solubility and a considerable lowering 
of the critical temperature. Thus, the compositions of the two 
layers formed at any temperature in a water-phenol mixture 
gradually approach one another on addition of a dihydroxybenzene 
and, for a certain concentration of the latter, become equal. The 
critical temperature of the system is 66*6°; Rothmund (A., 1898, 
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u, 503) found a rather higher temperature. The results obtained 
ore given both graphically and in tabular form. T. H. P. 

Variations in the Solubility of a Compound in Presence 
of Other Compounds. IZ. Water-Epichlorohydrin-Acetic 
Acid. P. Leone and M. Bbnblli (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 75— 
86 ; cf. preceding abstract).—^The reciprocal solubilities of water 
and epichlorohydrin increase as the temperature is raised, but the 
criticfiil solution temperature cannot be ascertained since chemical 
reaction occurs at temperatures above 80®. The authors have 
measured the reciprocal solubilities at different temperatures and 
also the depressions of the temperature of saturation by addition 
of varying proportions of acetic acid, which is miscible in all pro¬ 
portions with both water and epichlorohydrin. T. H. P. 

Electronic Structures of Crystals. I. Maueiob L. 
Huggins {J. Amer. Chem, 8oc,y 1922, 44, 1841—1850).—theo¬ 
retical paper in which the author shows how the Lewis hypothesis 
of atomic and molecular structures (A., 1916, ii, 310) may be 
applied to ascertain the relative position of electrons and electronic 
groups in ciystals for which the atomic arrangements are known 
from X-ray investigation. It is shown that the valency electrons, 
in the crystals discussed, tend to form complete shells round each 
atomic kernel, each shell consisting of four or six electron pairs. 
Except for the elements of the fimt series of the periodic table, 
these pairs tend to be opposite to the faces of the kernel polyhedra. 
The atoms are held together by single bonds, each of which is 
a valency pair in the shell of two atoms and on or near the centre 
line between them, or by double bonds in each of which there are 
two electron pairs common to two atoms; the latter case obtains 
between the carbon and oxygen, and the nitrogen and oxygen 
in carbonates and nitrates, respectively. There are isolated pairs, 
that is pairs not acting as bonds in arsenic, antimony, bismuth, 
and quartz. From the point of view of the foregoing statements, 
the following crystals have been discussed with regard to their 
electronic structure : diamond, silicon, germanium, grey tin, zinc 
sulphide (cqbic and hexagonal), cuprous chloride, bromide and 
iodide, silver iodide (cubic and hexagonal), zinc oxide, cadmium 
sulphide, carborundum, chalcopyrite, marcasite, hauerite, iron- 
nickel sulphide, arsenoferrite, loelUngite, smaltite, safflorite, 
cloanthite, rammelsbergite, cobaltite, willyamite, gersdorffite, 
wolfachite, uUmanite, kallilite, arsenopyrite, glaucodotite, arsenic, 
antimony, bismuth, quartz, calcite, aragonite, carbonates of calcium, 
magnesium, iron (ferrous), manganese, zinc, strontium, barium, and 
lead, and several mixed carbonates of the above-named metals, 
and sodium and potassium nitrate. J. F. S. 

The Efiect of Scratching the Wall of a Vessel with a Glass 

Rod. L. Dbdb (Z. Elektrochem.y 1922, 28, 364—365). Robert 
Fbickb (ihid,y 365—366).—^The first author criticises Fricke’s 
esqplanation (»6td., 244) of the manner in which crystallisation of 
a solution or liquid is started when the wall of the containing vessel 
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is rubbed with a glass rod, namely, that detached particles of glasi^ 
act as nuclei. The view is put forward that the phenomenon is 
electrostatic in character, and experiments with ammonium mag¬ 
nesium phosphate are described supporting this view. Fricke 
replies, criticising Dede’s experiments and maintaining his opinion. 

£). SL jB). 

Crystallisation and Proteins. ISmile Cavazzani (Arch, 
intemat. physiol.^ 1921, 18, 44d—450; from Chem, Zcntr,, 1922, 

i, 1214).—^The crystallisation of ammonium chloride from saturated 

solutions is prevented by 0*05% of egg-albumin, or by 0*2—0*5% 
of gum arabic. G. W. R. 

An Electron Theory of Solids. (Sm) J. J. Thomson (J. 
Franklin Inst,, 1922, 194, 281—^289).— theoretical paper giving 
a summary of the author’s theory of the solid st^te (cf. this vol., 

ii, 252, 355). The potential energy of atoms in the crystals of 

the elements and the bulk moduli have been calculated, on the 
assumption that the attractive force between the atoms and nuclei 
varies as the inverse cube of the distance. The values for the 
uni-, bi-, and ter-valent elements are in absolute agreement with 
the experimental values of Richards. The excess of energy in 
the sunace, the surface tension, has been deduced, and it is shown 
that this is proportional to iCl, where K is the bulk modulus, a 
relation due to Richards. The calculation of the potential energy 
of the atoms in chemical compounds is complicated by the unequal 
distributions of the electrons about the atoms, but the numbers 
obtained for the bulk moduli are a useful guide to the distribution 
of the electrons in the crystal. W. E. G. 

Hardness of Solid Substances and its Relationship to 
Chemical Constitution. A. Reis and L. Zimmebmann (Z. 
physikal, Chem., 1922,102, 298—358).—^The method of determining 
hardness by Marten’s sclerometric method has been investigated 
in connexion with a large number of substances of different types, 
including very soft substances which exhibit a scratch of 10 /x in 
width when a load of only 1 gram is applied to the needle and 
shown to be trustworthy for this type of investigation. Experi¬ 
ments on the scratching of ninety crystals by one another yield 
results which on the whole are in agreement with those obtained 
by the foregoing method. The erodmg action of a moving liquid 
on solid surfaces has been investigated and by using a stream of 
mercury from narrow nozzles it has been found possible to obtain 
trustworthy results on the resistance to erosion of solid substances. 
It is shown that the hardness and the resistance to erosion for 
the larger number of the substances examined (about one hundred 
and eighty) are parallel, but that the numerical value of the resist¬ 
ance to erosion, measured as time required for the removal of 
the same amount of material, increases much more than the hard¬ 
ness. The hardness depends on the particular crystal face employed, 
and on the direction of the soratcn, whereas no such dependence 
could be observed in the erosion experiments. The relationship 
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between the hardness, ciystal structure, and chemical constitution 
has been inyestigated for a large number of substances of all types. 
A general connexion is shown to exist on the basis of the classific¬ 
ation of crystal lattices according to the strength and spacial par¬ 
tition of the forces of attraction between the atoms. In the case 
of those salts with lattices which are maintained by the electro¬ 
static attractions of the ions, it is shown that generally the charges 
and distances between the ions are determinative of the hardness. 
In the case of compounds which have not the nature of salts, the 
hardness runs parallel with the strength of the residual affinities 
which the molecules exert outwardly. In keeping with the general 
chemical experience and with the tendency to association, it is 
shown from the hardness measurements that the residual affinity 
is smallest in the case of the hydrocarbons and increases most 
strongly under the influence of hydroxyl, carboxyl, and cyanogen 
groups. In the case of mixed crystals, it is shown that the mixture 
is harder than the mean of the components and in some cases harder 
than the harder component. The hardness of compressed pastilles 
has been compared with that of crystals of the same substances, 
and the two values are shown to be very nearly equal. A number 
of methods of producing large crystals have been investigated, 
and it is shown that the tendency of substances to form largo 
crystals is to a certain extent a function of the chemical constitution 
and is often parallel with the hardness. J. F. S. 

The Increase in the Size of Grain of Metallic Bodies (not 
previously Worked in the Cold) Formed from Powdered 
Material by Pressure or Sintering. P. Sauerwald (Z. anorg, 
Chem,, 1922, 122, 277—294).—^The application of pressure did 
not increase the size of the grain; nor does this occur at moderate 
temperatures, but at higher temperatures an increase in granular 
size was observed in the case of iron, nickel, cobalt, tungsten, and 
copper. This limiting temperature could be fixed within IW, 
and an increase of temperature beyond this limit resulted in a 
rapid increase in the size of the grains. This limiting temperature 
is independent of the pressure applied in compressing the powder, 
and has a characteristic value for each metal. Increase in the 
size of grains was not observed in the cases of zinc and aluminium. 
These results are discussed in the light of Tammann’s now theory 
of crystallisation (A., 1921, ii, 172). W. T. 

The Influence of Electrol3rtes on the Cataphoretic Change 
of CoUoidal Particles and the Stability of their Suspensions. 
I. Experiments with Collodion Particles. Jacques Loeb 
(J. Oen. Physiol,y 1922, 5, 109—126).—^The potential difference 
between collodion particles and the aqueous solution in which 
they are suspended has been determined by measuring the mobility 
of the particles under a given potential gradient. It is found that 
the influence of acid and of alkali and of most salts is to cause the 
negative charge on the collodion particle to increase to a maximum 
and then to decrease with increasing concentration of the solution. 
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A tervalent kation, however (for example, in the case of lanthanum 
chloride), may cause a steady decrease in the charge and even 
reverse it. The effects of hydrochloric acid, sodium hydroxide, 
lithium chloride, sodium chloride, and potassium chloride are very 
similar. If the Ph of the solution be varied, the variation of the 
charge with changing concentration of salt in the solution remains 
similar. 

When the potential difference between the particles and the 
solution is reduced below a certain critical value, about 16 milli¬ 
volts, the suspension of colloidal particles becomes unstable, and 
precipitation occurs. W. 0. K. 

Elasticity of Purified Gelatin Jellies as a Function of the 
Hydrogen-ion Concentration. S. E. Sheppabd, S. S. Sweet, 
and Anber J. Benedict (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1857— 
1866).—The rigidity and hydrogen-ion concentration of deminer¬ 
alised gelatin jellies, which are free from products of hydrolysis, 
has been determined for 4, 5, 7, and 10% jellies. The effect on 
the rigidity of the addition of 0*001% to 0*10% of alum to the 
above-named jellies has also been investigated. It is shown that 
except at very high (Ph > 2) and very low^ (Pn < H) hydrogen- 
ion concentrations, the rigidity does not vary rapidly with changes 
of the hydrogen-ion concentration, the maximum being at Pn= 
7—9. The addition of quantities of aluminium equivalent to 
0*01—0'1% of alumina based on the dry gelatin produced con¬ 
siderable changes in the rigidity-Pn curve, and markedly increased 
the rigidity. These results are discussed in connexion with the 
theory of the viscosity and elasticity of gelatin. A misleading 
statement on Poisson’s ratio for gelatin jellies in a previous paper 
(A., 1921, ii, 311), and also in the literature, has been corrected. 

J. F. S. 

The Ultra-filtration of Soap Solutions ; Sodium Oleate 
and Potassium Laurate. James William McBain and William 
Job Jenkins (T., 1922, 121, 2325—2344). 

The Reversibility of the Reaction between Nitrogen, 
Carbon, and Sodium Carbonate. Christopher Kelk Ingold 
and Daniel Wilson (T., 1922,121, 2278—2286). 

The Ammonium Carbonate-Carbamate Equilibrium. 

Carl Faurholt (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1922,121, 132—134).—^A reply 
to Wegseheider’s theoretical paper (this vol., ii, 376). The author 
shows that his results for the above equilibrium are in fair agree¬ 
ment with those obtained by Burrows and Lewis and by Fenton. 
The author also shows that the conclusions of Wegseheider (A., 
1916, ii, 617) are incorrect, because the latter found that carbamic 
acid was very weak and the ammonium salt completely hydrolysed 
in aqueous solution. The present author carried out colorimetric 
hydrogen-ion estimations and found that the ammonium salt is 
not hydrolysed to any appreciable extent. W. T. 
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Equilibrium in the System Potassium Chlorate, Potass¬ 
ium Nitrate, and Water at 25®. Shigeru Toda (J. Chem, Soe. 
Japan, 1922, 43, 320—328; Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto Imp. Univ., 
1921, 4, 377—382).—^The equilibrium in the system potajssium 
chlorate, potassium nitrate, and water at 25® has been studied. 
The solubility of potassium chlorate at 25° is 7-745 grams in 100 
grams of solution or 8-395 grams in 100 grams of water, and that 
of potassium nitrate is 27-24 grams in 100 grams of solution or 
37-44 grams in 100 grams of water. At 25®, potassium chlorate 
forms a solid solution with potassium nitrate taking up the latter 
to the extent of 14-37 molar %, whilst the nitrate takes up none 
of the chlorate. K. K. 

Equilibrium in the System Copper Sulphate, Ammonium 
Sulphate, Potassium Sulphate, and Water at 25-0®. Eyono- 
SUKE Hayami (Mem. Coll. 8ci. Kyoto, 1921, 4, 359—369; J. 
Chem. Soc. Japan, 1921, 42, 421—441).—The equilibrium diagram 
for the system copper sulphate, potassium sulphate, ammonium 
sulphate, and water at 25® has been determined, and also the 
relation between the composition of the aqueous solutions and that 
of the solid solutions when the residue is either a mixture of 
CuS 04 , 6 H 20 and CuS 04 ,(NH 4 ,K) 2 S 04 , 6 H 20 or a mixture of 
(NH 4 ,K) 2 S 04 and CuS 04 ,(NH 4 ,K) 2 S 04 , 6 H 20 . J. S. G. T. 

Dynamics of the Formation of Nitriles from Acid- 
anhydrides and Amides. II. Kinetic Study of the Reaction 
between Acetamide and Acetic Anhydride, using Phase Rule 
Methods. Robert Kremann, Alired Zoff, and Victor 
Oswald (Monatsh., 1922, 43, 139—144).— ^The reaction : acet¬ 
amide+acetic anhydride = 5 =^ acetonitrile +2 acetic acid, is followed 
kinetically, and shown to reach an equilibrium corresponding 
with 83% conversion (from left to right in the sense of the above 
scheme) at 98®, and with 87% conversion at 78®. 

The method consisted in taking the freezing points of mixtures 
of the components which had been heated at the required tem¬ 
perature for different lengths of time. The percentage compositions 
were then tead from an experimentally determined curve of the 
freezing points of mixtures of the two systems involved in the 
reversible reaction, C. K. I. 


Dynamics of the Formation of Nitriles from Acid-an¬ 
hydrides and Amides. III. Reaction between Benzamide 
and Acetic Anhydride. Robert Kremann, Wilhelm RCsler, 
and Wilhelm Penkner (Monatsh., 1922, 43, 145—159).—Two 
side reactions take place when equimolecular quantities of acetic 
anhydride and benzamide are heated together : 


CeH6-C0-NH2+(CH3-C0)20 


^CeH6-CN+2CH3-C02H (I.) 

'^CaHj-CO-NH-CO-CHg+CHj-COjHdl.) 


and in order to follow the process kinetically by the method 
previously employed (of. preceding abstract) it was necessary 
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first to construct a ternary freezing-point diagram for the 
systems [CeH 5 -CO-NHn+(CH 3 -CO)oO], [CeHe-CN+ 2 CH 3 -C 02 H], and 
[C3H5*C0*NHL'C0*CH3+CH3*C02H]. With the aid of this diagram 
the progress of the reactions is followed by a series of freezing- 
point determinations. The following values are deduced for the 
composition of the equilibrium mixture : benzamide 0*48, acetic 
anhydride 0*48, benzonitrile 0-14, acetylbenzoylimide 0*38, acetic 
acid 0-66 mol. C. K. I. 

Studies in Acidolysis. I. The Equilibrium between 
Acetic Acid, Trichloroacetic Acid, and their Ethyl Esters, 
II, The Equilibrium between Acetic Acid, Trichloroacetic 
Acid, and their Methyl Esters. J. J. Sudbobough and D. D. 
KARvfi (J. Indian Inst, ScL, 1922, 5, 1—^21).—^As a preliminary 
to the study of the reaction between ethyl alcohol and a mixture 
of acetic and trichloroacetic acids, the equilibrium between the 
two acids and their ethyl estem was examined at 30®. The equi¬ 
librium constant of the reaction CHj'COaEt+CClg'COgH 
CHg'COgH-l-CCla'OOgEt was found to be equal to unity, and the 
same result was obtained with the methyl esters. It follows 
that the relative afiinities of the methoxy- and ethoxy-residues for 
acetyl and trichloroacetyl are practically identical, in spite of the 
difference between the dissociation constants of the two acids. 
In-the absence of a catalyst the reaction CHg-COgEt+CClg'COgH —> 
CHg-COgH+CClg'COgEt and the reverse reaction proceed very 
slowly at 30®, the time required for the attainment of equilibrium 
being 1200—1400 hours. The velocity constants in both direc¬ 
tions are equal, the value of kjV being 0-00039, where i/F= 
ll2Aitlog AilAi--2x. In this expression, Fi=volume of 1000 
grams of the mixture, Ai=the number of gram-mols. per 1000 
grams, and x the number of molecules which have reacted after 
t hours. With the methyl esters, the reaction is still slower, and 
A;/F=0-000097. E. H. R. 

The Ignition of Gases. II. Ignition by a Heated Surface. 
Mixtures of Methane and Air. .Walter Mason and Richard 
Vernon Wheeler (T., 1922, 121, 2079—^2091). 

The Explosions of Varieties of Organic Dust. Experi¬ 
mental Investigation of the Simple Case of Sugar Dust. 

P. Beybrsdorfer (jBer., 1922, 55, [R], 2568—2596).—The emeri- 
ments consist in a thermal and an electrical investigation of the 
causes leading to the explosing of mixtures of very finely divided 
sucrose and air. 

The explosion chamber consists of a glass vessel of about 600 
c.c. capacity which is suspended symmetrically in a copper pot 
surrounded by an asbestos mantle and heated from below by a 
Pranke burner. The vessel is provided with inlet and outlet tubes 
for gases and at its centre a cage of thin aluminium foil is sus¬ 
pended against whieh the sugar dust is blown through a horizontal 
side tube. The temperature is measured by a silver-constantan 
thermo-element. The sugar dust is passed through a sieve having 
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ten thousand meshes to the square centimetre, dried at 105°/100 
mm., and preserved over concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
apparatus is heated to slightly above the desired temperature, and 
then allowed to cool to the desired extent, when the dust is blown 
against the foil. In this manner, the latter is the hottest part of 
the apparatus at the moment of the experiment. 

The author defines the following terms. Ignition is a process 
which leads to visible combustion. Its cause may be of a dynamic, 
thermal, or an electrical nature. The ignition may lead to inflam¬ 
mation or explosion. Inflammation is a visible process of com¬ 
bustion which takes place throughout the material with small 
velocity and little change of pressure and has the power of causing 
further thermal ignition. Explosion is a visible process of com¬ 
bustion which is propagated through the material with high velocity 
and great change of pressure, and has the ability to ignite other 
combustible material by thermal action or by shock. 

The author draws the following conclusions. The explosion of 
dusts can be caused by thermal or electrical processes. The tem¬ 
perature of ignition of sugar dust in air is 410zbl°> s-iid in oxygen 
371°. The presence of small quantities of ozone lowers the tem¬ 
perature of ignition by 3° in air and by 4° in oxygen. The 
temperature of ignition is dependent on the oxygen content of the 
gas and on the nature and thermal conductivity of the relatively 
inert gases which accompany the oxygen, carbon dioxide having a 
noticeably greater extinguishing action than nitrogen. The 
dependence of the temperature of ignition of sugar dust on the 
oxygen content of mixtures of the latter gas with nitrogen is repre¬ 
sented graphically. The curve approaches asymptotically to the 
temperature axis. At a point corresponding with the presence of 
about 9% of oxygen, the region of ignition becomes divided into an 
inflammation and an explosion region. Ultimately, the thermal 
explosion of sugar dust is a gaseous explosion. The process occurs 
in two phases : (i) the gasification of sugar dust such as takes place 
in the case of coal, and (ii) the oxidation of the ‘‘ sugar gas until 
ignition sets in. [In experiments on the temperature of ignition 
of sugar dust in air in which such ignition just does not occur, a 
rapid initial drop of 10—15° in temperature is invariably observed 
(due to gasification of the sugar) followed by a rise in temperature 
which generally exceeds the initial temperature ultimately (due to 
oxidation of the gas).] The upper limit of explosion is established 
at 13*5 kilos, of dust per cubic metre; the lower safety limit is 
calculated to be 17*5 grams per cubic metre. 

Sugar dust becomes positively charged when projected through 
the air. If it is whirled through the air, tensions of multiples of 
ten thousand volts may be developed. Discharge of the loaded 
particles in a gas may occur silently, but they have no immediate 
connexion with the luminosity which accompanies the process and is 
readily visible in the dark. This luminosity is specific for each gas, 
and is identical with that observed for it in an'alternating field. 

Sugar dust may be caused to explode in an alternating field. 
The phases of the electrical explosion are; (1) the formation of 
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ozone and nitrogen pentoxide, (2) the reaction of these substances 
with the most minute sugar particles, and (3) explosion as a result 
of this reaction in the alternating field. Sugar dust forms an aerosol 
with air; if this suddenly approaches the isoelectric point, a flash 
occurs which ignites the dust cloud. 

The conclusions elucidated for sugar dust are applicable to 
every explosive dust whether organic or inorganic. 

Magnetic phenomena have no influence on the occurrence of dust 
explosions. 

The violence of a dust explosion is attributed to the adsorption 
of oxygen by the dust. 

Triboluminescence cannot be regarded as a cause of sugar dust 
explosions. H. W. 

Michael's Addition and Separation Rule. L. Smith (Z, 
physikaL Chem.y 1922, 102, 359—363).—theoretical paper in 
which on the basis of the author’s investigations on the velocity of 
the reactions OH-CH 2 *CH(OH)-CHoCl+OH' = OH-OH 2 *CH-CH 2 + 

C1'+H20, and OH-CHo-CHCl-CHg-OH+OH' —OH-CH 2 -CH-CH 2 + 

Cr+H20 (A., 1920, i, 658), an attempt is made to explain Michael’s 
addition and separation rule. This rule may be stated as follows : 
Wh^n two isomeric compounds may be formed from an unsaturated 
compound, a direct relationship exists between the relative quantities 
of the additive compounds produced and the velocities with which 
they may be reconverted into the original substance. J. F. S. 


The Equilibrium Isomerism between Bomyl Chloride, 
fsoBornyl Chloride, and Camphene Hydrochloride. Hans 
Mbbrwein and Konrad van Emster [with Jacob Joussbn] (Ber., 
1922, 55, [Bl 2500—2528; cf. A., 1920, i, 855).—In the molten 
condition and in solution, an equilibrium is established between 
bornyl chloride (1), isohomyl chloride (II), and camphene hydro¬ 
chloride (III), in accordance with the scheme : 


CHg—CH—CHa 

1 ^Me. I 

(IH, I Cl-n-H 


CHo—CH—CHo 


CHo—CH—CH, 


I OMco I 

CH« I H-C-Cl 


ClCMe 

(in.) 


The equilibrium is dependent on the temperature and to a slight 
extent on the solvent. At the atmospheric temperature, it is 
greatly displaced in the direction of bornyl chloride. The trans¬ 
formation from right to left occurs exothermally; bomyl chloride 
is therefore the most stable, camphene hydrochloride the most 
labile isomeride. With increasing temperature, the equilibrium 
becomes more and more displaced in favour of tsobomyl chloride 
and camphene hydrochloride. The interconversion of isohomyl 
chloride and camphene hydrochloride takes place readily at the 
atmospheric temperature, whereas the transformation of bomyl 
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chloride into f>obomyl chloride occuie with greater difficulty and 
onij at a more elevated temperature. 

The velocity of the conversion of eamphene hydrochloride into 
e^bomyl chloride at 20® or 40® has been examined m the following 
solvents: cresol, sulphur dioxide, nitromethane, acetonitrile, nitro¬ 
benzene, benzonitrile, anisole, bromobenzene, ethyl bromide, chloro¬ 
benzene, benzene, light petroleum, and ether. The rate of change 
is enormously influenced by the solvent. In cresol, it occurs so 
rapidly that it is complete almost as soon as the eamphene hydro¬ 
chloride has passed into solution; ether, at the other end of the 
scale, acts practically as a stabilising agent towards eamphene 
hydrochloride. The transformation is a unimolecular change. In 
general, the values of k exhibit a decreasing tendency during the 
course of an experiment, which is due to the partial dissociation of 
eamphene hydrochloride in solution into eamphene and hydrogen 
chloride and the catalytic acceleration of the transformation by 
the latter; with decreasing content of eamphene hydrochloride, 
the concentration of the hydrogen chloride also diminishes and the 
rate of change becomes smaller. The results indicate that the 
conversion of eamphene hydrochloride into t>obomyl chloride is 
due to an actual, intramolecular atomic displacement and cannot 
be explained by elimination and re-addition of hydrogen chloride. 
An intimate connexion is obvious between the dielectric constant 


of the solvent and its influence on the rate of conversion of eamphene 
hydrochloride into i^obomyl chloride, the latter being greatest in 
strongly ionising solvents (nitromethane and acetonitrile) and 
smallest in non-ionising solvents (benzene, ether, light petroleum). 
From this it appears that the velocity of the change depends on the 
degree of the electrolytic dissociation of eamphene hydrochloride 
and that the conversion only occurs subsequently to ionisation. 
The change, therefore, consists not in a wandering of the chlorine 



+ atom, but in 
a rearrange- 
Ql- ment of the 
cation in ac¬ 
cordance with 
the annexed 


scheme, whereby the more strongly ionised eamphene hydro¬ 
chloride passes into the less strongly ionised i^obornyl chloride. 
A perfect parallelism between rate of change and dielectric 
constant of the solvent is not observed, exceptions being en¬ 
countered in the cases of cresol, sulphur dioxide, and anisole, 
on the one hand, and of ether on the other. Precisely these solvents 
have an anomalous action towards triphenylmethyl chloride, and 
it seems probable that their effect can be explained in a uniform 
manner, and that phenol, sulphur dioxide, and (to a less extent) 
anisole form complex compounds with eamphene hydrochloride in 
which the mobility of the chlorine atom is increased or the ionisation 
of eamphene hydrochloride occurs to a greater degree. The 
influence of complex formation on the ionisation and therefore on 
the rate of trankormation of eamphene hydrochloride is further 
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illustrated by the oatalytio acceleration of the change by the 
halogen acids, antimony pentachloride, stannic chloride, ferric 
chloride, mercuric chloride, and antimony trichloride (all of which 
yield additive compounds with triphenyknethyl chloride), whereas 
phosphorus trichloride and silicon tetrachloride, which show no 
tendency to complex formation, are inactive. In the presence of 
catalysts, the change is unimolecular, and the constancy of k is 
more satisfactory than in their absence, since the effect of the 
hydrogen chloride (see above) is of relatively less importance. 

The influence of the solvent on the degree of ionisation of 
camphene hydrochloride is also observed in the alcoholysis of this 
substance. The conversion of camphene hydrochloride into camph¬ 
ene hydrate methyl ether by methyl alcohol has been examined 
kinetically in the presence of nitromethane, acetonitrile, nitro¬ 
benzene, benzonitrile, anisole, bromobenzene, chlorobenzene, benz¬ 
ene, ethyl bromide, pyridine, and ether and it is found that the 
effect of the solvents is approximately the same as that observed 
in the conversion of camphene hydrochloride into wobomyl chloride. 
The analogy between triphenylmethyl chloride and camphene 
hvdrochloride is illustrated further by a study of the alcoholysis 
of the former by amyl alcohol in the presence of nitrobenzene, 
benzonitrile, bromobenzene, chlorobenzene, anisole, ethyl bromide, 
benzene, pj^dine, and ether, and the complete paraflelism thus 
established justifies the assumption of the ionisation of camphene 
hydrochloride which cannot be measured directly on account of 
the ease with which it is converted into wobomyl chloride in all 
solvents which are suitable for measurements of conductivity. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to measure the rate of the reverse 
transformation of i^obomyl chloride into camphene hydrochloride, 
but it is shown to be subject to the same catalytic influences by 
observation on the rate of decomposition of i^obomyl chloride into 
camphene or camphene hydrate and hydrogen chloride under 
differing conditions, this decomposition being consequent on the 
transformation of e^obomyl chloride into camphene hydrochloride. 

The mutual transformation of ®5obomyl and bornyl chlorides 
takes place with much greater difficulty and in non-ionising solvents 
in the absence of catalysts is extremely slow at 130®. In cresol, 
sulphur dioxide, or chlorobenzene in the presence of stannic chloride, 
the change occurs with considerable rapidity at 70®, but the con¬ 
ditions are unsuitable for physico-chemical examination. 

The authors have previously described (loc, cit.) the isolation 
of “ true ’’ pinene hydrochloride. The compound had been 
obtained previously in 1914 by Aschan (cf. A., 1921, i, 795), whose 
work, however, was not generally accessible until recently. It has 
now been obtained in the crystalline condition (although not quite 
free from bornyl chloride) by the action of hydrogen chloride on 
a dilute solution of pinene in light petroleum at —60®. It is 
instantly decomposed by water and alcohol, and can be titrated 
in alcoholic solution in the same manner as hydrochloric acid. 
It resembles camphene hydrochloride in that its solutions can be 
greatly stabilised by the Edition of ether. 
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The estimation of camphene hydrochloride, t^obomyl chloride, 
and free hydrogen chloride in their solutions is effected in the 
following manner. Camphene hydrochloride is determined by 
adding an excess of N /6-absolute alcoholic sodium ethoxide to the 
solution together with methyl alcohol, and titrating the excess of 
alkoxide after the mixture has been preserved for an hour at 20° 
with JV^/lO-alcoholic hydrogen chloride in the presence of phenol- 
phthalein as indicator. t^oBomyl chloride is estimated by boiling 
the mixture for an hour with /6-alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
solution, with the addition of a little water. Free hydrogen chloride 
in the presence of camphene hydrochloride is estimated by taking 
advantage of the observation that the dissociation of the latter 
can be delayed to such an extent by the addition of ether that 
the free acid can be titrated with sodium ethoxide solution in the 
presence of iodoeosin as indicator. 

Camphene hydrochloride is prepared by treating a solution of 
camphene in ether with hydrogen chloride and filtration of the 
product with exclusion of atmospheric moisture; the material, 
when most carefully prepared in this manner, contains about 9— 
10% of i^obomyl chloride. A somewhat purer product (con¬ 
taining 93*3% of camphene hydrochloride) can be secured by using 
lignt petroleum as solvent, in which, however, the addition of the 
halogen acid occurs very slowly. isoBomyl chloride is obtained 
by saturating a solution of camphene in ethyl bromide with hydrogen 
cUoride at 10—20°, heating the mixture uninterruptedly under a 
reflux condenser during six days at 55°, removing the solvent, 
and crystallising the residue from amyl alcohol. It has m. p. 
161*5°, and contains 99*6% of pure ^5obomyl chloride; the presence 
of camphene hydrochloride cannot be detected. H. W. 

The Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. III. The 
Influence of Temperature on the Velocity of Saponification 
of Esters. Hamilton McCombie, Harold Archibald Scar¬ 
borough, and Richard Hardcastle Settle (T., 1922, 121, 
2308—2318). 

Rate of Hydrolysis of Wheat Gliadin. Hubert Bradforj^ 
Vickery (J, Biol. Chem., 1922, 53, 495—511).—Results are given 
of a large number of experiments in which measurements were 
made of the rate of hydrolysis of gliadin by acids of various con¬ 
centrations and also by alkalis. Hydrolysis both of the amide 
nitrogen and of the peptide liukings proceeds more rapidly the 
greater the concentration of the acid. In the early stages, alkalis 
are more effective than acids. Owing to secondary decompositions, 
however, considerably larger quantities of ammonia are liberated 
by alkalis than by acids. Hydrolysis is more rapid with barium 
hydroxide than with sodium hydroxide of equivalent concentration. 

E. S. 

Influence of the Catalyst on the Thermodynamic Quantities 
Regulating the Velocity of a Reaction. E. van Thiel (Proc. 
K, Akad, Wetemch. Amsterdam^ 1922, 25, 199—^209).—^After a theo- 
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retical discussion of the velocity of chemical reactions in which the 
hypotheses of Trautz, Lewis, Scheffer, and Marcelin are con¬ 
sidered, it is shown that the hypotheses of Trautz and Lewis demand 
that a reaction which is strongly catalysed shall have a smaller 
temperature coefficient than the same reaction imcatalysed or 
weakly catalysed, whilst Scheffer’s hypothesis shows that a cata¬ 
lysed reaction can have a temperature coefficient and an energy 
increment which are greater than those of the uncatalysed reaction. 
An attempt has been made to decide between these two hypotheses 
by means of measurements of the rate of acetylation of diphenyl- 
amine at 0®, 20°, 30°, 40°, and 50° both without a catalyst and in 
the presence of ^-bromobenzenesulphonic acid or ^-toluenesulphonio 
acid as catalyst. The results of these experiments show that 
Scheffer’s hypothesis is in keeping with the facts. J. F. S. 

Dislocation Theory of Catalysis. J. Boeseken (Proc, K. 
Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1922, 25, 210—21o).—A theoretical 
paper in which the author discusses the mechanism of catalysis. 
He starts from the idea that ideal catalysts are those which arc 
not temporarily fixed in intermediate compounds and so wdth- 
d^a^vn from the reaction mass. Real catalysis is the interaction 
betw'een the catalyst and the molecules which has nothing to do 
with the formation of a compound. This interaction is termed a 
dislocation, and may be regarded as consisting of a change in the 
paths of the electrons. The hypothesis is considered m the case 
of the photo-oxidation of alcohols in the presence of y>-bcnzo- 
phenone and oxygen. In this case, the author has shown (A., 
1921, ii, 500) that above a certain concentration of the ketone the 
velocity is independent of this concentration, and, further, it is 
proportional to the square of the intensity of the light and to the 
concentration of the alcohol, which is explained as follows : The 
ketone absorbs part of the light and is activated by it, the quantity 
of activated ketone is /(I—where k is the absorption 
coefficient, c the concentration of the ketone, and d the thickness 
of the layer. When k, c, and d are large, the quantity of activated 
ketone becomes proportional to I and independent of c. The 
whole process then is as follows: Under the influence of light a 
quantity of photo-ketone kl{l—e~'^^) is fonned instantaneously, 
this amount approaches the value kl, so that the first stage of the 
process is represented by the equation (1) ketone-flight=photo¬ 
ketone, and is followed by the reaction which regulates the process. 
(2) photo-ketone+alcohol= (photo-ketone), alcohol; the meeting 
of the two molecules activates two hydrogen atoms of the alcohol 
and is represented by (3) (photo-ketone), alcohol —> [(photo-ketone), 
active alcohol]. This process which probably takes place with the 
velocity of light, is the real catalysis, the dislocation. The alcohol 
molecides are thereby brought into the condition to react according 
to (4) 2[(photo-ketime) active alcohol]+0.,== 2 ketone-f 2 aldehydc-f 
2HoO, which also occurs with a great velocity. The photo-ketone 
may be replaced by palladium, and the same type of reaction will 
occur and is similarly explained. This explanation demands 
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intimate contact between the catalyst and the reacting molecules* 
It is shown that Scheffer’s relation of the reaction constant, log^ k=s» 
(Ei—E)lfiT+B represents the thermodynamic aspect of the above 
hypothesis (cf. Tluel, preceding abstract). J. F: S. 

The Influencing of the Catalysis of Hydro^n Peroxide 
with Platinum by Rdntgen Rays. Anton Kailan (Ber,, 
1922, 55, [J5], 2492—^2494).—Recalculation of the experimental 
results of Schwarz and Friedrich (this voL, ii, 436) show that the 
catalytic decomposition of concentrated hy^ogen peroxide is a bi- 
molecular action and not unimolecular as stated by these authors. 

In an addendum to the communication, the correctness of the 
criticism is recognised by Schwarz and Friedrich. H. W. 

Catalysis. XIV. The Action of Nitric Acid on Metals 
and an Example of a Periodic Reaction. B. C. Banebji and 
N. R. Dhab (Z. anorg, Ghent,, 1922, 122, 73—80).—^The rate of 
standard solution of copper, silver, lead, nickel, brass, mint silver, and 
of copper-nickel alloy, in nitric acid, was studied in the presence 
of different salts. Ferrous salts acted as catalysts; this catalj^ic 
effect is ascribed to the nitrous acid which is formed by the action 
of ferrous salts on nitric acid. Ferric salts were also found to act 
as positive catalysts; this is due to the formation of ferrous salts 
by the action of the metals copper, silver, etc., on the ferric salts. 
Oxidising agents, for example, potassium permanganate, potassium 
chlorate, are negative catalysts because they prevent the formation of 
nitrous acid. The dissolution of a 50% copper-nickel alloy in nitric 
acid takes place in well-defined periods of reaction, each period 
being followed by a period of no reaction. W. T. 

Catalytic Action at Solid Surfaces. VIII. Action of 
Sodium Carbonate in Promoting the Hydrogenation of 
Phenol. E. F. Armsteong and T. P. Hilditch (Proc, Boy. 
Soc., 1922, [A], 102, 21—27; cf. this vol., ii, 41).—^The results of a 
number of experiments on the hydrogenation of phenol in the 
presence of nickel powder and sodium carbonate at 180° and under 
a pressure of hydrogen of 80 lb. per sq. inch are described. The 
object of the experiments was to ascertain the part played by a 
promoter in a catalytic change. The products of the reaction are 
c^^cZohexanol 95%, some cycZohexanone, with practically no un¬ 
changed phenol. The presence of sodium carbonate has an acceler¬ 
ating action which is dependent on the amount of carbonate present; 
if an excess is present the hydrogenation is retarded. The o^itimum 
amount of sodium carbonate bears no relationship to the amount 
of phenol present, but is closely connected with the amount of 
nickel catalyst employed, and in the present experiments is found 
to be at the point where the amount of sodium carbonate is about 
25% of the weight of the nickel. The exact mechanism by which 
the sodium carbonate assists the hydrogenation has not been 
discovered, but it appears that the stimulation not a true acceler- 
al4on but the restoration of the nickel to its normal function by the 
suppression of a retardation, which is probably the nature of a 
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poisoning of the catalyst by the phenol. It is found that the 
curvilinear nature of the time-absorption relationship in the 
absence of sodium carbonate becomes linear in the presence of 
this substance. This fact furnishes further evidence that the role 
of the promoter in this case is a protective one with respect to 
the catalyst, rendering the latter free to exert its normal functions. 

J. P. S. 

Catalytic Action at Solid Surfaces. IX. Action of Copper 
in Promoting the Activity of Nickel Catalyst. £. P. Arm¬ 
strong and T. P. Hilditoh (Proc. Roy, Soc,, 1922, [A], 102, 27— 
32; cf. preceding abstract).—^It is shown that a copper-nickel 
catalyst may be produced in hydrogen when suitably supported 
compoimds are heated at 180°, whereas supported nickel compounds 
alone are not reduced by hydrogen below 300° and not rapidly 
below 350—100°. It is shown that for the reduction of the nickel 
at this low temperature an intimate mixture of th'e two compounds 
must be used, which must be more intimate than can be obtained 
by mechanical mixture. Co-precipitation is not always sufficient 
to obtain the desired degree of intimacy, for a comparison of the 
activity of the catalysts with the nature of the nickel cupricarbon- 
ates from which they are produced shows that both the nickel and 
copper must be in the same complex molecule to obtain any degree 
of catalytic activity. On the basis of the foregoing, the relatively 
low temperature of the reduction of the nickel is explained as 
follows : the reduction of copper carbonate or cupric oxide is 
strongly exothermic, and even although the exterior temperature is 
only 1^°, it is evident that the temperature inside the molecule 
must momentarily, at least, be far above the outside temperature, 

J. P. S. 

Influence of s.-Trinitrobenzene on Reactions in which 
Arylamines are involved. J. J. Sudboroijgh and B. C. Shah 
(J. Indian Inst, 8ci,y 1922, 5, 29—35).—^To determine whether, 
on account of the readiness with which polynitro-aromatic com¬ 
pounds form additive compounds with most of the simple aryl- 
amines, such nitro-compounds would have a catalytic influence 
on reactions involving aromatic amines, a number of such re¬ 
actions which are readily catalysed by iodine were carried out in 
presence of s.-trinitrobenzene. The reactions studied were the 
methylation of aniline, formation of phenyl-a-naphthylamine from 
aniline and a-naphthylamine, condensation of aniline vdth benzo- 
phenone, the formation of thiodiphenylamine from diphenylamine 
and sulphur, and the acetylation of aniline. In no case had the 
s.-trinitrobenzene any catalytic influence, whilst iodine was a 
powerful catalyst for all except the last of these reactions. 

E. H. R. 

Atoms and Electrons. Robbrt N. Pease (Nature, 1922, 
110, 379—380).—In view of the facts (1) that the distances 
between the atomic centres in crystals of cerium and thoriuin are 
practically the same, the number of electrons being 58 and 90, 

VOL. cxxn. ii. 28 
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respeotively, and (2) that in the atom of uranium (atomio volume 
12*8) there are concentrated 32 more electrons than in the atom 
of neodymium (atomio volume 20*7),/it is significant that elements 
of higher atomic number than uranium are not known to exist, 
and that most of those of immediately lower atomic number are 
unstable. In the case of elements of high atomic number, the 
electron-density must therefore be greater than in other cases, 
and be accompanied by a greater attractive force on the nucleus. 
It is suggested that periodi^l exertion by numbers of electrons of 
attractive forces on the po^tive nucleus in the same direction may 
result in the extraction of a positively charged constituent of the 
latter and its expulsion As' an a-particle. The rate of decay would 
depend primarily on the stability of the nucleus, and the suggested 
mechanism would constitute the trigger action. A. A. E. 


Periodic Structure of Atoms and Elements. H. Newman 
Allen (Nature^ 1922, 110, 415).—^In one of the models postulated 
by Crehore (A., 1921, ii, 632; this voL, ii, 438, 494), one of the 
particles marked 4 is also marked with a dot, evidently indicating 
that it has a charge +e only. By caUing these particles y, it has 
been found possible to construct hypothetical models for a con¬ 
siderable number of atoms of the form indicated by the following 
examples representing nitrogen (I), fluorine (II or III), and uranium 
(IV), respectively: 


/Hv 

a = a 
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The strokes represent electrons; in II, the a’s join to form a ring, 
in III, tv«o y’s join to the a to form a ring, and in IV, a ring structure 
is also obtained. A. A. E. 


The Rare Earths in the Periodic System. Carl Benz 
(Z. anorg, Chem., 1922, 122, 135—145).—The author reviews the 
literature on the subject and discusses the difficulties. He suggests 
as a solution a modification of Soddy’s helical representation of 
the periodic law. W. T. 

Determination of the Molecular Weight of Substances in 
Alcoholic Solution from the Elevation of the Flash Point. 

Robert Wright (T., 1922,121, 2247—2250). 

Polar and Non-polar Valency in Organic Compounds. 

W. E, Garner (Nature^ 1922, 110, 543—544).—Two explanations 
may be given of the positive and negative relationships of groups 
in organic compounds : (a) there may be a partial transference of 
an electron between the group and the residue of the molecule, 
or (6) there may be a varying concentration of polar molecules in 
the typically non-polar substance. In the consideration of the 
second possibility, an equilibrium may be imagined to exist between 
the polar and non-polar substances which wfil be affected by the 
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temperature, nature of the solvent, etc. Thus, in those substances 
where the stability of the non-polar arrangement is very great, the 

occurrence of both forms, AX and AX, will be possible, and in the 
presence of a suitable solvent these may give rise to the respective 
ions. A. A. E. 

Melting Point Tubes as Reaction Vessels. August Fuchs 
{Monatsh.y 1922, 43, 129—137).—^Details are given for carrying out 
the commoner manipulations, using very small quantities of material 
(2 —5 mg.). That satisfactory preparations and purifications can 
be effected by the methods indicated is proved by a record of 
examples actually worked out.. C. K. I. 

Perforation Apparatus for the Extraction of Liquids by 
Liquids. Non-miscible Liquids. Fayolle and Ch. Lobmand 
{Ghim. et Ind., 1922, 8, 273—274).—Two types of apparatus are 
described for the extraction of a liquid by another liquid with 
which it does not mix. One type is for use where the solvent is 
heavier than the liquid to be extracted, and the other where the 
solvent is the lighter of the two liquids. In either case the extraction 
is continuous. W. G. 

A Shaking Machine for Large Quantities of Fluid. Hart- 
WIG Fbanzbn {Z, physiol, Chem,^ 1922,122, 86—87).—^An apparatus 
is described suitable for stirring large amounts of lead precipi¬ 
tates in aqueous suspension, while treating them with carbon 
dioxide or hydrogen sulphide. W. 0. K. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Vapour Pressure of Hydrogen. Determinations in the 
Region of Liquid Hydrogen. H. Kameblingh Onnes and 
J. Palacios Martinez (Anal, Fis, Quim,^ 1922, 20, 233—242).— 
The vapour pressures of liquid hydrogen at temperatures near its 
normal boiling point were measured using a helium thermometer. 
By interpolation, the boUing point of hydrogen at a pressure of 
759*549 mm. of mercury is given as 20*35® K (Kelvin international 
scale). G. W. R. 

Spontaneous Incandescence of Substances in Atomic 
Hydrogen Gas. R. W. Wood (Proc, Roy, Soc,, 1922, [A], 102, 
1—9).'—^A number of experiments with very long hydrogen dis¬ 
charge tubes are described from which it is shown that some metals, 
oxides, and other substances are raised to incandescence when 
introduced into a stream of atomic hydrogen, the surface of the 
substance acting as a catalyst in bringing about the recombination 
of the atoms. Atomic hydrogen, practically free from molecular 
hydrogen, may be drawn by a pump from the central portion of a 
long Sscharge tube excited by a current of high potential. Fire 
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polished glass surfaces, such as the walls of a glass tube, have a 
comparatively feeble catalysing power whilst fractured surfaces 
cause the recombination of the atoms, and are strongly heated. 
The action of water vapour or oxygen in enhancing the Balmer 
spectrum, and suppressing the secondary spectrum of hydrogen, is 
probably due to its action on the walls of the tube, which, when 
dry, catalyse the atomic hydrogen as fast as it is formed by the 
current. The peculiar spectroscopic phenomena observed with long 
hydrogen tubes, described in an earlier paper (A., 1920, ii, 569) are 
explained. Methods are suggested for determining the physical 
and optical properties of atomic hydrogen gas. JV F. S. 

Evidence of the Existence of Isotopes of Chlorine. Mata- 
Kicra IsHiNO {Mem, Coll, Set, Ktjdtd, 1921, 4, 311—316).—Em- 
ploying the method of positive-ray anaivsis, using the crossed- 
de^xion method devised by Thomson, the author has obtained 
evidence of the existence of chlorine isotopes of respective atomic 
weights 34 and 36, and of positively charged chlorine atoms. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Decomposition of Chlorine into Atoms. Max Teautz 
and Walter StIokel {Z, anorg, Chem,, 1922,122, 81—131).—The 
apparatus employed and methods of working are described in detail. 
The amount of chlorine decomposed was r60% at 1200®, 2*10% 
at 1240®, and 3*06% at 1280®. The limit of the absolution band 
for chlorine was found to be 390—420 ft/x. This corresponds with 
67,600—73,000 cal. as the heat of decomposition according to 
Trautz’s “approximate” equation q^^Ahv (A., 1918, ii, 161). 
The heat of decomposition of chlorine calculated from the tem¬ 
perature coefficient was found to be 71,000±3,000 cal. The same 
result was obtained by the use of the quantum theoretical con¬ 
stants and also by the use of Victor Meyer’s vapour density measure¬ 
ments. With the exception of hydrogen, the heat of decomposition 
of the diatomic elements found experimentally agrees with the 
value obtained from the equation do=(^‘78xlO®/\/^) cal., where 
M is the molecular weight. W. T. 


Vapour Pressure of Solid Chlorine and Bromine. F, A. 

Henglein, G. von Rosenberg, and A. MuChlinski {Z, Physik, 
1922,11, 1—11).—The vapour pressure of solid and liquid chlorine 
and solid bromine has been determined over a wide range of tem¬ 
perature. The following values are recorded for chlorine, 119*2® 
0*0013; 126*0®, 0*0063; 133*0®, 0*028; 146*6®, 0*30; 161*1®, 
2*76; 177*6®, 17*40; 194*5®, 64*40, and for bromine 177*6®, 0*0020; 
210*0®, 0*26; 228*8®, 1*12; 227*0®, 1*71; and 241*1®, 6*44; the 
temperatures are expressed in absolute degrees and the pressures 
in millimetres of mercury. Vapour pressure formulss have been 
deduced for both cases and have the form : log 1160/^+7773 
for liquid chlorine; logp=-1630/T+9960 for solid chlorine; 
these formula are representative over the temperature ranges 
—96® to —78® and —164® to —112®, respectively, 
^12150/7^*®®®+75030 for solid bromine over the range —32® to 
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—96°. Prom the above data a number of constants have been 
calculated which include the following: Chlorinei m. p. 170*0° Abs.: 
vapour pressure at the melting point 8*9 mm., mobcular heat ot 
vaporisation at the melting point 5300 cal., heat of sublimation of 
solid chlorine at the melting point 6960 cal., molecular heat of fusion 
1660 cal.; bromine: vapour pressure at the melting point 44*12 mm., 
molecular heat of sublimation at the melting point 9740 cal., 
specific heat of sublimation 60*91 cal., specific heat of vaporisation 
at the melting point 48*4 cal., molecular heat of fusion 12*5 cal. 
From the dissociation equilibrium of the chlorine molecule and the 
chemical constant as determined by Stem and Tetrode the vapour 
pressure of diatomic chlorine has been calculated and the chemical 
constant for diatomic chlorine in its normal condition has also been 
obtained. J. P. S* 

Phyaical Constants of Ozone. E. H. Riesbnfeld and 
G. M. Schwab {Z, PhysiJcy 1922, 11, 12—^21; cf. this vol., ii, 637).— 
An account of the determination of a number of physical constants 
of pure ozone which was prepared as previously described by the 
authors (Zoc. cit.). The following values are put on record : m. p. 
—249«7°, b. p. —■1124°; critical temperature, —5°; specific 
gravity at —183°, 1*71 ±0*1; change of density with temperature, 
lld=a+bT+cT^ where a=0-51193, 6=0*0004559, c=0*000003929; 
dehsity at the boiling point, 146; coeflBcient of expansion, 0*0025; 
critical density, 0*537; critical pressure, 64*8 atmospheres. The 
authors show that neither in the gaseous nor in the liquid state is 
there any other molecular species present than that represented 
by the formula O 3 . J. F. S. 

Solubility of Sulphur Dioxide in Suspensions of Calcium 
and Magnesium Hydroxides. Wm. Thompson Smith and 
Reginald B. Paekhurst (J. Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1922, 44, 1918— 
1927).—^The solubility of sulphur dioxide has been determined in 
water, milk of lime, and milk of magnesia, at partial pressures of 
sulphur dioxide up to 760 mm., and temperatures from 5° to 60°. 
AU proportions of calcium and magnesium hydroxides were used in 
suspensions of a total alkalinity of one equivalent per litre. It is 
shown that the concentration of sulphur dioxide as sulphurous 
acid is proportional to its partial pressure. With solutions of the 
same alkali concentration, the percentage salting-out effect increases 
with, but more than in proportion to, the temperature. With 
solutions of constant temperature, the percentage salting-out effect 
increases with the alkali concentration, but is less than propor¬ 
tional to it. Varying proportions of calcium and magnesium 
hydroxide have no effect on the equilibrium concentration of sulphur 
dioxide as sulphurous acid. J. P. S. 

The Ph 3 r 8 ico-chemical Study of the Lead Chamber Proceed. 

Max Fobebr (BuU. 80 c. chim. Belg.y 1922, 31, 254—293).—^A 
detailed description of a form of apparatus in which sulphur di¬ 
oxide, nitrogen peroxide, water, oxygen, and nitrogen may be 
brought into contact with each other under definite conditions 
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of pressure, temperature, and, in the case of liquids, surface of 
reaction. The proportions of these substances could be varied 
at will. It is shown that, in such a system, the formation of sulph¬ 
uric acid only occurs in presence of a liquid phase, so that the 
system must be heterogeneous; the formation of the acid takes 
place in a shorter time and the yield is increased if a liquid, either 
sulphuric acid or water, is present at the outset. Further, the 
rate at which water vapour is supplied during the course of the 
reaction exerts a considerable effect both on the velocity of reaction 
and on the concentration of the product. Under certain conditions, 
the acid formed may disappear, which appears to indicate that the 
reactions assumed to take place in the chambers are at least partly 
reversible. For low concentrations of the gases, there is an 
optimum rate of intake for water vapour : this gives • the best 
yield and, at the same time, the most concentrated acid. As the 
gas concentration increases, the optimum point shifts in the 
direction of diminution of water supply; a curve is given showing 
the speed of reaction plotted against concentration of gas. The 
relation between these two factors is much less complex when the 
composition of the liquid phase is constant. The author infers 
from his experimental results the existence of an intermediate 
substance of which water is a constituent; it is, however, decomposed 
in presence of an excess of water. He points out that, of the series 
of reactions which occur, the slowest is the “ limiting reaction'' 
in that it conditions the rate of formation of the product and shows 
that, in practice, the reaction velocity is strongly influenced by 
the rate of supply of nitrogen peroxide and water, but is practically 
unaffected by the supply of sulphur dioxide. 

An attempt is made to calculate the order of the reaction, and, 
for this purpose, the heterogeneity of the system and the non¬ 
equivalence of the reactants are neglected. The values obtained 
vary from 1-26 to 3*67. However, when the concentration of 
the liquid phase does not vary, the values are in the neighbourhood 
of 2. In the case of temperature variations which have a similar 
effect to that of variations in water supply, it was not found possible 
to obtain a coefficient in agreement with the experimental data. 

H. J. E. 

Density of Atmospheric Nitrogen. A Small Anomaly in 
the Air of Madrid. M. PayI and E. Moles (Anal, Fis, Qulm,y 
1922, 20, 247—254).—^The normal density of nitrogen obtained 
from the air of Madrid is given as 1*25681. The density of air in 
Madrid corresponds with a slightly higher proportion of oxygen 
than the normal for other places. The anomaly is attributed to 
the presence of higher proportion than normal of ozone and gases 
of the argon group. G. W. R. 

The Reactions between Gascons Oxides of Nitrogen and 
Alkaline Solutions. A. Sanpourohb (Gompt, rend,, 1922, 175, 
469—472).—^The'action of oxides of nitrogen on solutions of alkali 
hydroxide in which the calculated proportions rf niteate and 
nitrite are formed only occurs if the alkali is in excess at all points 
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in the solution. Otherwise, reaction with the water takes place 
with formation of nitric acid and nitric oxide, the latter being 
further oxidised if oxygen is present. Moreover, if all the oxides 
of nitrogen are not absorbed in their first passage through the 
solution, this reaction with water continues in the gaseous phase 
with water vapour. This is shown by the formation of a nitric 
acid mist and by its subsequent deposition as acid dew on the 
upper portion of the walls of the vessel in spite of the presence of 
excess of alkaline solution. It is pointed out that estimation of 
nitrous vapours by the method of absorption in alkali hydroxide 
is liable to lead to considerable error and for this reason it is pre¬ 
ferable to use sulphuric acid as the absorbent. H. J. E. 

The Solubility of Arsenic Trichloride in Concentrated 
H 3 rdrochloric Acid at 100°. W. D. Treadwell [with Ch. 
Mussler] (Belv. Chim, 1922, 5, 818—821).—^The solubility 
of arsenic trichloride in concentrated hydrochloric acid at 100° 
was determined by an indirect method which consisted in measuring 
the rate of volatilisation of the trichloride from the solution in 
a current of hydrogen chloride at 100°. From Henry’s law, it 
follows that \og{x^—x)jxQ——kVjV^, where x is the quantity of 
trichloride volatilised by the volume V of gas in a given time, 
x^ is the quantity of trichloride originally present, F© the volume 
of* the solution, and k the solubility coefficient. Experiments 
showed that the value of k remained constant for a considerable 
period of time, its mean value being 0‘0233. From this it can be 
calculated that to volatilise 99% of the arsenic trichloride present 
in 100 c.c. of solution at 100° requires 19-8 litres of hydrogen 
chloride. From the known vapour pressure of arsenic trichloride, 
a litre of the vapour contains 2*34 grams. Hence the solubility 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid at 100° is 2*34/A:=100-3 grams 
per Utre. E. H. R. 

Boric Acid Phosphors. Rudolf Tomaschbk (Ann, Physik, 
1922, [iv], 67, 612—648; cf. Tiede and Wulff, this voL, ii, 245). 
—number of boric acid phosphors have been prepared by the 
addition of phthalic anhydride, terephthalic acid, the sodium salt 
of fluorescein (uranin), naphthalic anhydride, and phenanthrene. 
The phosphorescence of these organic phosphors is in many ways 
simpler than that of the metal phosphors. In general, the bands 
of the former are all excited by the same wave-lengths of light, 
and owe their origin to the same phosphorescence centre. Thus the 
three mercury lines, 365-4, 313, and 253-6 /a/a, all appear to excite 
the four components of the band of the phenanthrene-phosphor. 
On the other hand, the different bands of the metal phosphors 
are excited independently. The relative intensities of the com¬ 
ponents of the bands of the boric acid substances may change 
with temperature; the uranin-phosphor emits a yellow light at 
—70°, but, when heated on metal foil, this radiation rapidly changes 
into a bluish-green phosphorescence. In opposition to the heavy 
metal phosphors, the duration and intensity of the emitted light 
are influenced only slightly by changes in temperature, being, in many 
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OBBes, the same at the temperature of liquid air as at the^ ordmary 
temperature. Neither can the phosphorescence be extinguished 
by exposure to red light. Phenanthrene-phosphor is especia^y 
sensitive to light, and it is shown that the decolorisation which 
occurs is not in any way the cause of the phosphorescence, as 
suggested by Perrin. The wave-lengths of the absorption bands 
of the transparent phosphor frequentlv coincide with those of the 
exciting radiation, and in the case of phenanthrene, correspondence 
is found to occur between the fluorescence bands and the absorption 
bands in the ultra-violet. The duration of the phosphorescence 
for organic boric acid phosphors is about one minute, and this 
comparatively short period points to the presence of very small 
centres; this is supported by the difficulty of fully exciting these 
centres. When the terephthalic acid phosphor is fully excited by 
an intense beam of light, the larger portion of the total phosphores¬ 
cence takes place within the firat second, so that the centres are 
mainly of very short duration. The centres do not all possess 
the same duration. The l/L curves indicate that a bimolecular 
chemical reaction is not the cause of the phosphorescence, which 
can be explained satisfactorily on the assumption of a photo¬ 
electric process. Three kinds of emission take place, phosphores¬ 
cence, fluorescence, and an emission in the ultra-violet. The con¬ 
clusion is drawn that the fields of force are almost exclusively 
in the interior of the organic molecules, W. E. G. 

Borates. The SyBtem (NH 4 ) 20 -B 203 ~H 20 . Temperature- 
Concentration Diagram. U. Sbobgi and L. Febbi (Mem, 
Accad, lAnceiy 1922, [v], 13, 570—591).—^The results previously 
obtained (A., 1913, ii, 213, 318; 1915, ii, 686; this vol,, ii, 568) 
are collected. T. H. P. 

The Modifications of Silicon. II. Silicon from Copper 
Silicide. Wilhelm Manchot and Hebbbbt Funk (Z, anorg, 
Chem,, 1922, 122, 22—26).—Specimens of silicon obtained from 
a copper silicide regulus have been studied; the results were similar 
to those obtained by the authors when employing aluminium and 
silver reguli .(this vol., ii, 286). Conditions which favour the form¬ 
ation of crystals produce silicon which reacted but slowly with 
hydrofluoric acid. Crystalline silicon very soluble in this acid 
could not be obtained. W. T. 

Al k ali Iodides. L. W. Winkleb (Pharm, Zentr.^h,, 1922, 63, 
386—387).—^Analyses of samples of commercial potassium iodide 
and sodium iodide showed that these substances have a high degree 
of purity. The respective quantities of iodide found corresponded 
with 98*6 to 99*6% of potassium iodide and with 97-0 to 99*9% 
of sodium iodide. W". P. S. 

Composition of the Liq[uid Phases in a Univariant System, 
Iiiquid—Liq[uid-Vapour, for Mixtures of Sodium and Am¬ 
monia. Chables a. Kbaus and Walteb W. Luoassb (J. Amer, 
Chem. 1922, 44, 1949—1953).—In an earlier paper (A., 1907, 
ii, 935), it has been shown that at low temperatures concentrated 
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solutions of sodium in liquid ammonia separate into two liquid 
phases which have an upi)er mitical end-point at about —45^. 
The concentrations of these liquid phases have now been deter¬ 
mined by electrical conductivity measurements and it has been 
found that the upper critical end-point lies at —41*6° and at a 
composition of 4*15 atom % of sodium. The phase relations in 
the system sodium-ammonia are briefly discussed. J. F. S. 

Nature of the Complexes formed between Sodium and 
Tellurium in Liquid Ammonia. Charles A. Kraus and 
C. Y. Chiu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 1999—2008).—The 
reaction between sodium and tellurium in liquid ammonia has 
been investigated and the composition of the resulting solutions 
has been determined under various conditions. The initial com¬ 
pound formed is normal sodium telluride of the formula NagTe. 
In equilibrium with the normal telluride, the complex in solution 
has a composition corresponding with the formula NagTog. In 
equilibrium with free tellurium the solution has a composition 
which varies as a function of the concentration. The maximum 
amount of tellurium present corresponds approximately with the 
formula Na 2 Te 4 . J. F. S. 

Crystal Structure of Silver Molybdate. Ralph W. G. 
Wyckoff (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1922, 44, 1994—1998).—^Making 
use* of the data obtained from the reflection spectra and Laue photo¬ 
graphs of silver molybdate, the crystal structure of this substance 
has been shown to be the same as that of the spinels and magnetite. 
The length of the side of the unit cube, which contains eight mole¬ 
cules, is 9-26 A.U., and the parameter defining the position of 
the oxygen atoms is very close to 3/8. The distance between 
molybdenum and adjacent oxygen atoms is 2'00 A., between 
silver and the nearest oxygen atom 2*31 A., and between the nearest 
molybdenum atom and sflver 4*02 A. J. F. S. 

The Dissociation of the Chlorides of Bivalent Metals in 
Aqueous Solution. A. Gunther-Schulze (Z. Elektrochem., 
1922, 28, 387—389).—In a previous paper it was shown from a 
study of the basic exchange between copper salts in solution and 
permutite that the copper salt solution, even at high dilutions, 
contains complex kations (this vol., ii, 504). The investigation 
has now been extended to salts of barium, strontium, calcium, 
cadmium, manganese, cobalt, and nickel, using the chlorides of 
the metals and ammonium permutite. If a represents the number 
of equivalents of metal passing into the permutite in exchange for 
ammonia, and c the number of equivalents of chlorine likewise 
disappearing from the solution, then if the metalhc chloride is 
present in solution only in the form of M*’ and Cl' ions, c=0 and 
a/c=oo. If, however, the ions are MCI* and Cl', the MCI* ion 
pajssing into the permutite, a/c=2. If still more complex ions 
are formed, such as MjClg*, a/c <2. Applying this reasoning to 
tiie experim^tal results, it is found that at the highest coneen- 
trations of all the above salts, some MCI* ions are present and, 

28* 
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in the cases of magnesium, nickel, and copper, still more complex 
ions. The first stage of dissociation into MeCl* ^d Q' prepon¬ 
derates in the case of those metals having the smallest ionic radius. 
At a dilution of 1*0^, a considerable proportion df MeCl* ions is 
found only in the case of those metals having the smallest ion 
radius, namely, nickel and copper. B. H. B. 

Transference of the Acid Radicle in the Solid Phase. I. 
Carbonates of the Alkaline Earths and Magnesium. J. 

Arvid Hedvall and J. Heubbrgeb (Z. anorg. Ghem-, 1922, 122, 
181—187).—It was found that if the oxides of the elements con¬ 
sidered are arranged in order of increasing basicity MgO, CaO, 
SrO, BaO, then the oxide of the more basic will on heating with 
the carbonate of the less basic element be changed into the car¬ 
bonate without the evolution of gas and at a temperature well 
below the temperature of dissociation of the carbonate taken. The 
temperature of the reaction decreases and the heat effect increases 
with increasing difference of basicity, for example, M^08+Ba0= 
BaC03+Mg0+19 cal. (^=230°); SrC 03 +Ba 0 =BaC 03 +Sr 0 + 
6-14 cal. (<=280°). W. T. 

Tlie Crystal Structure of Glucinum and Glucinum Oxide. 

L. W..McKeehan {Proc. Nat, Acad, Sci,, 1922, 8, 270—274).—^The 
glucinum was obtained by electrolysis of sodium glucinum fiuoride, 
2GlP2,NaF, and contained a few per cent, of glucinum oxide. The 
diffracting centres in the metal and its oxide lie at the points of 
two symmetrically interpenetrating hexagonal space lattices. For 
glucinum oxide, the axial ratio, c/a= 1'63, and a=2*696xl0“® cm.; 
for glucinum, c/a—1*58 and a=2»283xl0“® cm. These values 
give computed densities within 1% of the best previous values. 
Glucinum more closely resembles magnesium, zinc, and cadmium, 
rather than calcium, strontium, and barium; the oxide is an 
analogue of zinc oxide, and the structure suggested by W. L. Bragg 
(A., 1920, ii, 433) for the latter substance is abo possible for glucinum 
oxide. W. E. G. 

Physical. Chemistry of the Oxides of Lead. VI. The 
Anodic Behaviour of Lead and Lead Dioxide. Samuel Glas- 
STONE (T., 1922,121, 2091—2098). 

The Isomerism of Metallic Oxides. I. Lead Monoxide. 

Malcolm Percival Applebby and Robert Douglas Reid (T., 
1922, 121, 2129—2136). 

The Hindrance of Precipitations with Hydrogen Sulphide 
by Neutral Chlorides. L. Dede and P. Bonin (Bcr., 1922, 55, 
[jB], 2327—^2331).—The action of hydrogen sulphide on a 1/1000- 
molar solution of lead chloride in water at 20° in the presence of 
hydrochloric acid and of neutral chlorides has been investigated. 
Precipitation of lead sulphide is completely inhibited by hydro¬ 
chloric acid alone if present in a concentration of l-4jV. In the 
presence of increasing qi^antities of calcium, ammonium, or potass- 
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ium chlorides, deoreasiiig concentrations of hydrochloric acid are 
sufficient to prevent precipitation entirely. In the presence of 
considerably ^nailer oonoentrarions of hydrochloric acid, the 
predpitarion of lead sulphide k incomplete. At higher temper¬ 
atures^ the effect of hydrochloric acid in the presence of neutral 
chlorides is still more marked. Similar results are obtained with 
cac^tm salts, and apparently also with tin salts. The pre¬ 
cipitation of lead sulpmde is also hampered, although to a less 
degree, by the presence of perchloric acid. In this case, however, 
the addition of soditim perchlorate favours precipitation pre¬ 
sumably by depressing the dissociation of the acid. 

The precipitation of lead chromate in acetic acid solution is not 
quantitative in the presence of much chloride; in ammoniacal 
solution this is not the case. H. W. 

The Constitution of Basic Lead Salts. B. Weinland and 
Rttoolp Stboh (J5er., 1922, 55, [B\ 2706—^2718).—It has been 
assumed by Werner (A., 1908, ii, 42) that certain basic salts are 
to be regarded as aquo-salts in which the water molecules are re¬ 
placed by metallic hydroxide, that is, as compoimds containing a 
polynuclear kation; thus, atacamite, CuCl 2 , 3 Cu(OH) 2 , has been 

formulated j^Cu^<;;'Qg]>Cu^ Jcij. The presence of such ions in 

several forms has been esteblished by preparative substitution 
in the case of lead salts. Thus, in the basic perchlorates, 
fPb 2 ( 0 H) 2 ](C 104 ) 2 ,l- 5 IL 0 (I) and [Pb 8 ( 0 H) 4 l(C 10^)2 (II), the per- 
chlorate residues coula be replaced by other acid radicles. The 
stability of the metal-ol kations is not to be compared with that 
of the typical metal ammines in aqueous solution, since the above 
basic perchlorates are to some extent decomposed into new basic 
salts when their solutions are diluted, so that, at any rate, a partial 
change has occurred in the complex. This instability is also shown 
by the fact th4t potassium ferricyanide and potassium cobalti- 
cyanide give salts with differently constituted lead kations from 
those obtained with alkali chlorides. The presence of such lead-ol 
complexes in basic lead acetates has also been established by the 
substitution method in the case of the basic lead acetate; one such 
ion is identical with that contained in the perchlorate (I). 

Polynuclear lead kations are also present in the neutral lead 
acetate-perchlorates and lead acetate-nitrates (Weinland and Stroh, 
this vol., i, 981). They are distinguished from those contained 
in the basic salts only by containing acetato- instead of ol-bridges, 
thus: [Pb 2 ( 0 H) 2 ](Cll 04 ) 2 ,^ 6 ^a 0 and rPb 2 (CH 3 C 02 ) 2 ](C 104 ) 2 ,H 5 , 0 . 
Application of these considerations to lead acetate itself causes the 
authors to regard it as the acetate of a polynuclear lead acetato- 
kation. In aqueous solution, undoubtedly more than one such 
kation is present, since the action of perchloric acid on lead acetate 
in neutral and acetic add solution yields the perchlorates of four 
different lead aoetato-kationa. It has not yet been found possible 
to dedde which kation is present in solid lead acetate, Pb( 0 Ac) 2 , 3 H 20 . 

Basic lead perchlorate (1) is readily prepared from a solution of 
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lead monoxide in the calculated quantity of perchloric acid ; its 
electrical conductivity indicates that thrra ions are present in ite 
solutions. It is converted by double decomposirion into basic 
lead chloride, [Pbg(OH) 2 ]Clj, a colourless powder which dow not 
impear under the microscope to be crystalune; basic lead nitrate, 
[PiL( 0 H)t](N 03 )., basic lead dithionate, [Pb 2 ( 0 H) 2 ]S 20 g, lustrous 
leaflets and needles, and basic lead nitroprussiae, 


[Pb2(OH)2][Fe|JO J,H20, 

pale brownish-red cubes. With potassium ferricyanide and potass¬ 
ium cobalticyanide, it gives the analogously constituted compounds^ 
Pb 4 ( 0 H) 2 [Fe(CN)a](C 104 ) 3 , a brown powder, and 
Pb 4 ( 0 H) 2 [Co(CN)e](C 104 ) 3 , 
a colourless, heavy powder. 

‘ Basic lead perchlorate (II), tetrahedra and octahedra, is prepared 
by cooling a hot solution of perchloric acid which has been saturated 
with lead monoxide. It is converted by double decomposition into 


basic lead chloride, [Pb 3 (OH) 4 ]Cl 2 , a yellowish-white powder; basic 
lead iodide, a yellow powder; basic lead nitrate, [PK( 0 H) 4 ](N 03 ) 2 , 
a heavy, white powder, and basic lead dithionate^ [Pb 8 (OH) 4 ]S 266 > 
a colourless, crystalline precipitate. The following salts, also pre¬ 


pared by double decomposition, do not contain the original kation : 
basic le^ chromate, [Pb 2 (OH)o],Cr(X, a fine, red powder; basic lead 
ferricyanide-perchloratey Pb 3 ( 0 H) 5 [Fe(CN)J(C 104 ) 2 , a pale brown 
powder which explodes violently when heated; basic lead ferri¬ 
cyanide, Pbx(0H)JFe(CN)J,3*5H20, a yellow powder; basic lead 
cobaUicyanide-perchlorate, Pb 5 ( 0 H) 5 [(^(CN)g](C 104 ) 2 ,l- 5 H 20 , a heavy, 
white powder; basic lead nuroprusside-perchlorate, 
Pb 4 ( 0 H)JFe(CN) 6 N 0 ]a 04 ,H 20 , 
pale, brownish-red, crystalline aggregates. 

Basic lead acetate is shown to contain the same kation as 


the perchlorate (I) by the fact that it gives by double decom¬ 
position the same basic chloride and dithionate. Concentrated 
solutions of the salt and potassium ferricyanide give the salt, 
Pb 4 ( 0 H) 7 [Fe(CN)e](CH 3 *C 02 ) 2 ,H 20 , brownish-red crystals, where¬ 
as dilute solutions yield a dark yellow, amorphous precipitate 
which fairly rapidly passes into the compound, Pb 4 (OH) 5 [Fe(CN) 0 ], 
gamet-red prisms (the corresponding cobalt compound, 
Pb4(OH)3[Co(CN)e], 

is prepared similarly). Treatment of the ferricyanide last men¬ 
tioned with dilute acetic acid leads to the formSrtion of the salt 
Pb 3 ( 0 Ac) 5 [Fe(CN) 3 l, 2 H 20 , brownish-red needles. Solutions of lead 
acetate and sodium perchlorate give, under different conditions, 
the salts, Pb( 0 Ac^,lTaC 104 , rectangular prisms capped by p 3 rramids 
at either end; Fl^( 0 Acj 4 ,NaC 104 , 3 H 20 , colourless neemes, and 
Pb 4 ( 0 H) 4 (C 104 ) 4 ,Na(Jl 04 , 3 H 20 , large, many-sided plates. H. W. 


The Complex Cuprammoniates Cu(CN)ft,CuCN,2NH.: 
Cu(CN)3 ,4 CuCN,4 NH3; Cu(CNS)2rCu(CN)2,5CttCu,6NH3, and 
tbe Analsrtical Methods for their Identification. F. Hattib 
ami K. Hibsohko (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922,122, 18&—194).—The 
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above three mm eomplex cuprammoaaiateB have been prepared^ 
and details are given of their analysis. W. T. 

Critical Coxistants of Mercury. Sophtts Websb {K. Danshe 
Vid. Medd.^ 1920, 3, No. 4, 1—12; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iii, 
27).—^From theoretical considerations, the author derives the 
following critical constants for mercury : te 1460®; de 6*0; pe 1042 
atmospheres. The same value for pc is given by extrapolation at 
1460° with Elnudsen’s vapour pressure formula. The correlation 
of the Trouton constants with the critical data established by 
Cederberg is valid for the above values. The reduced vapour 
pressure curve for mercury approximately coincides vith the 
curve for hydrogen. G. W. R. 

Ox 3 rcUorides of Mercury. Equilibrium in the System 
Mercuric Chloride, Yellow Mercuric Oxide, and Water at 35°. 

Shigbeu Toda (i/. Ghent, Sor, Japan, 1922, 43,* 312—320; Mem. 
Coll, Sci. Kyoto Imp, Univ., 1921, 4, 306—310).—The equilibrium 
in the sjrstem mercuric chloride, yellow mercuric oxide, and water 
at 36° has been studied. The solubility of mercuric chloride, 
9'39 grams in 100 grams of water, and that of yellow mercuric 
oxide is 0*0014 gram in 100 grams of water. In the system investi¬ 
gated, two oxychlorides of mercury were found to exist: HgCl 2 , 2 HgO, 
purplish-scarlet needles, and MgCl2,4HgO, a brownish-yellow, 
amorphous substance. It is probable that the latter forms a solid 
solution with mercuric oxide. K. K. 

The Rare-earth Magnesium Sulphide Phosphors. Erich 
Tibde and Arthur Schlbbdb (Ann. Physik, 1922, fiv], 67, 673— 
680).—Phosphors containing cerium, lanthanum, didymium, praseo¬ 
dymium, neodymium, samarium, yttrium, gadolinium, erbium, 
ytterbium, scandium, thorium, and zirconium were prepared by the 
methods previously described (Tiede and Richter, this vol., ii, 
216). They were all yellow in colour and, like the phosphors of 
the heavy metals, this colour was destroyed by pressure. The 
temperature relationships, and the spectrum of the phosphorescent 
light of the magnesium samarium phosphor were very similar to 
those of the calcium samarium phosphor of Hauer and Kowalski 
(A., 1914, ii, 320). Cerium, didymium, praseodymium, samarium, 
gadolinium, and scandium gave the best phosphors in the ordinary 
sense of the word, although the other metals gave strong phos¬ 
phorescence in the cathode ray tube. The colour of the phos¬ 
phorescence ranged from orange-yellow to pale green, and the 
duration of the emitted light was approximately twenty minutes. 
The spectra differed considerably from those of the phosphors of 
the heavy metals, being composed of intense sharp lines and bands. 
The exciting light, in all cases, lay in the ultra-violet. W, E. G. 

The Separation of the Rare Eartha by Basic Precipitation. 
IV. Wilhelm Pranotl end Johanna Rauohenbbrobr (Z. 
anorg. Chem,, 1922, 122, 311—^314).—^The influence of cadmium 
nitrate on the equilibrium between the nitrates of the rare earths 
and ammonia in ammoxuum nitrate solutions of various , concen* 
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trations has been investigated. The conditions were the same as 
in previous experiments (of. this voL, ii, 298). The presence of 
cad^um nitrate increased considerably the amount of rare earth 
kept in solution, especially lanthanum, this increase being much 
more marked than in the case of zinc nitrate. W. T. 

Rare Earths. III. Atomic Weight of Lanthanum. B. S. 

Hopkins and F. H. Drtggs ( J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 1927— 
1929).—^The atomic weight of lanthanum has been determined by 
a comparison of lanthanum chloride with silver. The material 
used was the less soluble portion of the magnesium rare-earth 
nitrates from which the whole of the cerium had been removed 
by James and Pratt’s method (A., 1911, ii, 935). The sparingly 
soluble fractions containing lanthanum and praseodymium were 
fractionated further as double ammonium nitrates until the first 
twenty fractions failed to show the faintest trace of the praseo¬ 
dymium absorption spectrum. Fractions 7 and 8 of this series 
were precipitated with hot dilute oxalic acid solution, the precipitate 
filtered, washed, and ignited to oxide which was dissolved in nitric 
acid, and the solution treated with ammonia gas to precipitate the 
hydroxide. The alternate precipitation as oxalate and hydroxide 
was repeated four times, the last two taking place in conductivity 
water. The final oxide was suspended in conductivity water and 
treated with hydrogen chloride in a quartz fiask. This material 
showed no spectroscopic lines of any of the related elements. The 
solution of lanthanum chloride was dried in a quartz flask in a 
current of air and hydrogen chloride until crystallisation com¬ 
menced, the air current was shut off, and hydrogen chloride alone 
passed in until, at 85°, the first five molecules of water of crystal¬ 
lisation had come off, then the temperature was raised to 125°, 
when the final molecule of water commences to come off. As 
soon as this evolution was complete, the temperature was raised 
to 325°, and kept there for an hour, after which the salt was rapidly 
melted over a bunsen flame and then allowed to cool. The hydrogen 
chloride was displaced by dry air and the material weighed. The 
chloride was treated with silver solution and exact equivalence 
between the two substances determined nephelometrically. Using 
the data: density, LaCl3=3*947, Ag=10'5; atomic weights, 
Ag=107-88, 01=35-457, it was found that 1*02450 grams LaClg 
is ^uivalent to 1-35189 grams of silver, whence the mean atomic 
weight of lanthanum (10 expts.)=138-89; the extreme values being 
138-84 and 138-97. This value is very close to 138-91, the value 
found by Baxter, Tani, and Chapin (A., 1921, ii, 454), and seems 
to indicate that the value 139-0 adopted by the International Atomic 
Weight committee is slightly too Ifigh. J, F. S. 

The Separation of the Rare Earths by Basic Precipitation. 
III. The Quantitative Separation of Cerium from the Other 
Earths. Wilhelm Prandtl and Josbbh LOsoh {Z. anorg, 
Chem,^ 1922, 122, 159—166).—^The separation is based on the fact 
that ceric hydroxide is a weak base and its salts are highly hydro- 
lyiied. Oerous nitrate mixed with the nitrates of the other rare 
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earths was oxidised by trinitratocx>baJttriammine in acid solution 
with quantitative precipitation of the ceric hydroxide, Ce(N0o)3 + 
[Co(NH 3)3 (NO«)s] + 4H3O = Ce(OH)4 + Co(NOo)a + 3NH4NO3 + 
HNO3. 1316 formation of free acid prevents the precipitation of 
the other rare earths. W. T. 

Intermetallic Actions. The System Aluminium-Arsenic# 
QAsm Ali Manstjei (T., 1922, 121, 2272—2277). 

The Constitution of Aluminates. Jaboslav Heybovsky 
{Ohem. Newa^ 1922, 125, 198—199).—In order to investigate further 
the monobasicity of “ aluminic acid ** (cf. T., 1920, 117, 1013), 
cryoscopic and conductivity determinations were made on solutions 
of the alkaline-earth hydroxides when gradually saturated with 
aluminium hydroxide in the nascent condition, generated by the 
action of the solution on amalgamated aluminium. The regular 
fall in conductivity observed and the slight changes in the lowering 
of the freezing point show that only imivalent aluminate ions 
exist. In contact with crystalline aluminium hydroxide, all the 
solutions are about 60% hydrolysed; with nascent aluminium 
hydroxide, the hydrolysis is only 1—1*5%. The process by which 
aluminium hydroxide dissolves in alkali is undoubtedly by com¬ 
plex-ion formation, Al(OH)3-f-OH'—>-Al(OH)4', and not, as is 
often stated, by sending into solution one, two, or three of its 
hydrogen atoms as hydWons. The hydrolysis of aluminates is 
therefore, on this view, not due to scarcity of hydrions, but to the 
incompleteness of the complex formation. G. F. M. 

The Properties of Potassium Permanganate. G. Festeb 
and G. Bbudb {Z, angew. Chem,, 1922, 35, 627).—Crystals of pure 
potassium permanganate prepared in the dark and in air free from 
carbon dioxide and organic matter, are brown and have a bronze, 
metallic lustre. The finely powdered crystals, however, show a 
dark violet colour. When exposed to subdued daylight and 
ordinary air, the surfaces of the crystals develop a violet colour 
in a few hours and a steel blue lustre after two days. This change 
is confined to the surface layer, which acts as a protective layer to 
the remainder of the crystal. The change is particularly rapid in 
an atmosphere containing mineral acid. The crystals of potassium 
permanganate should be described as bipyramidal rhombs rather 
than as prisms. Potassium permanganate oxidises paper and most 
other organic substances, so that the statement that it is without 
action on litmus paper is untrue.. H. C. R. 

Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and its 
PhjrsicoKshemical Basis. IV. Reduction of Permanganate by 
Formate in Alkaline Solutions. Josef Hoixuta (Z. phyaikaL 
Chem,, 1922, 102, 276—297; cf. this vol., ii, 448, 628, 700).—A 
continuation of previous work. It is showm that the reduction 
of permanganate by formates in alkaline solution takes place in 
two stages which are sharply separated from one another. In 
the first stage, the reduction of permanganate to manganate takes 
place, and this is reduced to an alkali manganite in the second 
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stage. The first stage takes plaee according to the equation 
2 Mn04'+HC0/+30H'=2Mn0/+C08;'+2H20, it is shown 
that a disturbance occurs in the reaction at a point immediately 
before the completion of the reduction to manganate due to the 
commencement of the reduction of the manganate. The first stage is 
shown to be a second order reaction, inasmuch as one molecule 
of permanganate apparently oxidises one molecule of formate. 
To explain the behaviour of the manganate and the low order of 
the reaction it is assumed that it is not the permanganate itself 
which oxidises the formate, but atomic oxygen which is split off 
from the permanganate under the influence of the hydroxyl ions. 
It is further assumed that the hydroxyl ions, through the formation 
of an additive compound with the permanganate, act as oxygen 
carriers. It is shown that the above assumptions can be justified 
on the basis of the experiments and calculations of Sackur and 
Taegener (A., 1912, ii, 916). The temperature coefficient of this 
reaction is foimd to be 2*06. From the potential measurements 
of Sackur and Taegener (loc. cit)y the equUibrium constant of the 
reaction 2 Mn 04 "+ 2 H 20 zt 2Mn02+40H'+02 is calculated to be 
53*1 for 18—^20°. It is shown that the presence of hydroxyl ions 
accelerates the reaction, the cause of which being in all probability 
that the hydroxyl ions affect the equilibrium pressure at which 
oxygen is separated from the permanganate hydroxyl ion complex. 

J. P. S. 

The DijSusion of Carbon in Metals and in Mixed Crystals 
of Iron. G. Tammann and K. SchOneet {Z, anorg, Chem,, 
1922, 122, 27—43).—Carbon was found to diffuse into iron at 750°, 
whereas no diffusion into the other metals took place at 980°. 
In mixed crystals of iron with tungsten, molybdenum, nickel, 
cobalt, and manganese containing a large amount of iron, the 
diffusion was found to increase with the addition of the second 
element until a maximum was reached; the diffusion then diminished. 
In the cases of tungsten and molybdenum, the maxima corresponded 
with 0*0306 molar concentration, and the diffusion increased by 
0*166; with nickel, cobalt, and manganese as added metals, the 
maxima required a molar concentration of 0*114, and the increase 
in diffusion was 0*057. The diffusion coefficients found for Afferent 
pieces of iron were found to vary; this was due to the foreign 
matter between the crystallites. W. T. 

Photochemical Examination of the Reaction between 
Ferric Salts and Iodides. Nobxjji Sasaki (Mem. CoU. Sci. 
Kyoto Imp. Vniv., 1922, 5, 315—327).—The reaction between 
ferric salts and iodides is retarded by exposure to sunlight or bright 
artificial light, whilst that between ferrous salts and free iodine 
is accelerated. These photochemical reactions are discussed, and 
are shown to follow a simple law. W. P. S. 

System Pe203~S08— H2O. E. Posnjak and H. E. Merwin 
{J. Amer. Chem. Soc.y 1922, 44, 1965—1994).—The system ferric 
oxide-sulphur trioxide-water has been investigated over the 
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temperature range 60—^200®, by heating various mixtures of the 
components at various temperatures and analysing the phases 
produced. The following crystalline phases have been obtained: 

> 3Pe203,4S03,9H20; ^ 0303 , 2803 , 1130 ; 
Pe 203 , 2 S 03 , 5 Ha 0 ; 2Fe308,6S03,17H20; Fe 208 ,S 08 (2 forms); 

Fe 3 Q 3 , 3 S 03 , 6 H 30 ; Fea08,3S03,7H20; Fe208,4S03,3H30, and 

Fe 203 , 4 S 03 ,‘ 9 H 20 . The conditions under which these substances 
are formed, the ranges of their stability, and some of their crystallo¬ 
graphic and optical properties have been determined. J. F. 8. 

Some Poly-acids of the Elements of the Sulphur Group. 

Julius Mbyeb and Valentin Stateczny (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1922, 
122, 1 —21).—The poly-acids formed by elements of the sulphur 
group are formulated according to the co-ordination system with 
a co-ordination number equal to four. The authors have succeeded 
in preparing the following heteropoly-acids and some of their salts : 
chromosulphuric acid, H 2 [Cr 03 (S 04 )], and its potassium, sodium, 
ammonium, barium, strontium, and calcium salts; chromoselenic 
acid, H 2 [Cr 03 ( 8 e 04 )], together with its potassium and barium salts. 
Methods of preparation are given in detail. The solubilities of 
chromic anhydride in sulphuric and selenic acids of various con¬ 
centrations were determined and a method was given for the pre¬ 
paration of the pure anhydride. The existence of the sulphoselenic 
acids, H 2 [ 8 e 08 (S 04 )] and H 2 [ 8 e 02 (S 04 ) 2 ], was indicated by thermal 
analysis. 8 ulphomolybdic acid,** H 2 [MoO( 804 ) 2 (Mo 04 )], was also 
prepared, but the corresponding selenic acid comd not be isolated. 
Indications were obtained of the existence of chromyl-sulphuryl 
chloride, CuSO^Cla- W. T. 

Experimental Attempts to Decompose Tungsten at High 
Temperatures. Gerald L. Wendt and Clarence E. Irion 
(J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 1887—1894).—^Attempts have been 
made to decompose tungsten by rapidly discharging a condenser 
holding 30,000-^5,000 volts through a tungsten wire 4 cm. long 
and 0’035 mm. diam., either in a vacuum or in carbon dioxide 
at 1 atm, pressure. In this way, momentary temperatures above 
20 , 000 ° were produced in the wires which were entirely dissipated, 
no smoke, dust or solid residue being found after the explosion. 
Abundant quantities of gas were present after the explosions in 
a vacuum, and a spectroscopic examination of this showed the 
strong yellow helium line, and two red, one bright blue, and one 
pale violet line were also observed but have not been identified. 
The gas from the explosions in carbon dioxide was collected and 
measured, and it was found that about the same weight (mean 
0-713 mg.) of tungsten yields in different experiments from 3*62 to 
0*30 c.c. of gas unabsorl^ble by potassium hydroxide. It is pointed 
out that if the whole of the tungsten had been decommsed into 
helium the volume of gas would have been 4*0 c.c. J. F. 8 . 

The Hydrates of Tungsten Trioaude. Gustav F. HOttig 
and Bruno Kurre (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1922, 122, 44—60).—The 
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existence of hydrates of tungsten trioxide wa^ investigated by 
the Hiittig tensi-eudiometer (A., 1921, ii, 195). Solutions of tlie 
pure white and yellow acids were employed, and the process of 
dehydration was followed. No compound was indicated in the 
case of the white acid, the temperature-composition curve indicating 
adsorption as the water content changes gradually. The dehydr¬ 
ation of the yellow acid showed the existence of a monohydrate 
WOsjHgO. The authors found that at temperatures above 188® 
and below 76® the white acid is the more stable, whereas between 
76® and 188® the yellow variety is the stable form. W. T. 

Sodium Tungstates. L Edgar F. Smith (J. Amer, Chem, 
Soc,, 1922, 44, 2027—2036).—^Tungstates in which the basic and 
acidic oxides are present in the ratio 4 :10 constitute a veiy definite 
series of salts. The sodium compound, 4Na2O,10WO3,23H2O, can 
be prepared by the method of Forcher and Gibbs, by passing 
carbon dioxide during several days through an aqueous solution of 
normal sodium tungstate or by the gradual addition of formic acid, 
until the action is distinctly acid, to a solution of normal sodium 
tungstate (100 grams) in water (100 c.c.). A mixture of the salts 
4 Na 20 , 10 W 03 , 23 H 20 and 6 Na 20 , 12 W 03 , 28 H 20 is produced by the 
action of glacial acetic acid on a solution of so^um tungstate; 
the product, 9 Na 20 , 22 W 03 , 51 H 20 , appears to be a mixture of the 
two salts described above. The salt 4Na2O,10WO3,23HaO forms 
monoclinic crystals which effloresce rapidly in dry air. It is soluble 
in water to the extent of 19 parts in iOO parts at atmospheric 
temperature; and has d 4*3. The following melting points are 
recorded for the various sodium tungstates : NagOjWOs, 665®; 
5Na20,12W03, 705*8®; 4Na2O,10WO3, 680*8®; 9Na20,22W03, 

683*3®; Na 20 , 4 W 03 , 706°. Addition of an excess of the respective 
metallic chlorides to a boiling aqueous solution of the salt 
4Na2O,10WO3,23H2O leads to the formation of the following 
compounds: calcium salt, 4CaO,10WO3,25H2O, a white, granular 
powder which does not melt when heated to intense redness; the 
barium salt, 4 BaO, 10 WO 3 , 22 H 2 O, and the strontium salt, 
4SrO,10WO3,26H2O, white, insoluble, granular powders; the nickel 
salt, 4 NiO, 10 WO 3 , 34 H 2 O, a greenish-white powder; the coMt 
salt, 4 CoO, 10 WO 3 , 35 H 2 O, pink granules; the manganese salt, 
4MnO,10WO3,30H2O, a colourless, granular powder. The action 
of a solution of the sodium salt, 4Na2O,10WO3,23H2O, towards 
solutions of salts of many inorganic and organic bases has been 
examined qualitatively. The sodium salt loses the whole of its 
water of crystallisation when it is strongly ignited, but when dried 
at 100 ® until constant in weight it retains six molecular proportions. 
It therefore appears that it may be formulated definitely as an acid 
salt, 4 (Na 20 ,W 05 ), 6 (H 20 ,W 03 ), 17 H 20 , and similar considerations 
are e 3 ^nded to the tungstates of other series. Confinnation of 
its acidic character is found in the ready neutralisation of its 
solutions with iV-sodium carbonate solution and also in conductivity 
experiments during its neutralisation with barium hydroxide 
solution. H. W. 
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The Binary Systems NasSi 0 ^Na 2 W 04 , K 2 Si 03 -K 2 W 04 , 
and NaaWOi-KgWO^. J. A. M. VAN Liempt (Z. anorg. Chem., 
1922, 12&, 175—180).—^Klooster (A., 1911, ii. 111) examined the 
system NaaW 04 ~Na 2 Si 03 and found no indications of a compound; 
the liquid salts were found to be immiscible. The present author 
has examined the viscosity and conductivity of aqueous solutions 
of the mixture. Cmves representing the results showed no maxima 
or minima. The system K 2 W 04 -K 2 Si 03 gave similar results. 
The equilibrium curve for the system K 2 W 04 -Na 2 W 04 was obtained 
by the cooling method; a minimum freezing point was found for 
a mixture containing 80% of the sodium and 20% of the potassium 
salt. W. T. 

Preparation and Reactions of Stannous Oxide and Stannous 
Hydroxides. Fbank Ward Bury and James Riddick Parting¬ 
ton (T., 1922,121, 1998—2004). 

Reduction of Thorium Oxide by Metallic Tungsten. The 

Research Staff of the General Electric Co., Ltd., London 
(work conducted by Colin James Smithells) (T., 1922, 121* 
2236—2238). 

Germanium Hydride. John H. MOller and Nicol H. 
Smith (J. Amer. Ghent. Soc., 1922, 44, 1909—1918).—Germanium 
may’be detected by a modification of Marsh’s test in quantities 
as small as 0*00006 gram of the metal. The delicacy of the hydride 
relation is greatly increased by use of an alkaline generator as 
source of nascent hydrogen. Aluminium and dilute potassium 
hydroxide solution serve best for the formation of large quantities 
of germanium hydride, whilst sodium amalgam is best for small 
quantities. A modification of the usual form of Marsh apparatus 
is described which permits of the formation of a richer mixture of 
the hydride than has hitherto been prepared and still further 
increases the delicacy of the test. The apparatus is arranged 
as follows:—an electrolytic hydrogen generator, using 15% sodium 
hydroxide as electrolyte and having nickel electrodes, a wash 
ing tower containing a solution of a silver salt, a sulphuric acid 
diying tower, and a trap for exit of excess of hydrogen from 
the generator. The gas prepared and purified in the above train 
passes into the germanium hydride generator, which consists of 
a small wash-bottle the inner tube of which is cut off at a height 
5 cm. above the bottom of the bottle; the generator is fitted with 
a funnel and stopcock through which the sodium amalgam and 
germanium solution may be added after the whole system has been 
filled with electrqlytic hydrogen. To the generator is attached a 
small (hying tube and to the end of this a constricted tube in which 
the germanium mirror may be formed. A rich mixture of german¬ 
ium hydride and hydrogen is obtained by placing dry sodium 
amalgam in the generator and expelling the air by means of electro¬ 
lytic hydrogen. The hydrogen stream is then interrupted and an 
aqueous solution of the germanium salt added and washed in with 
water. The germanium hydride is then allowed to form in the 
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closed apparatus, and when the action is over swept through the 
heated constrict^ tube by means of electrolytic hydrogen, when 
a mirror of germanium is immediately formed. The decomposition 
temperature of germanium hydride lies between 340° and 360°, 
and the deposition of the mirror is best obtained below a red heat« 
The reverse action, involving the loss of germanium in hydrogen, 
has been quantitatively investigated and shows that at 760—800° 
1*41865 grams of germanium loses 0*00647 gram when in a stream 
of hydrogen for thirty-eight hours. The dissimilarity of films 
of arsenic and germanium as obtained by the Marsh test is shown 
by a spectroscopic examination of the light transmitted by the 
films, and the thickness of the films has been determined. A study 
of the composition of the substance described by Voegelen (A., 
1902, ii, 401) shows this substance to be a mixture which may 
contain little or much silver germanide Ag 4 Ge along with metallic 
silver, depending on the method used in the preparation of the 
hydride. The precipitate contains much more germanide if the 
hydride is generated by the action of potassium hydroxide on 
aluminium and passed slowly through a solution of a silver salt, 
whilst if the formation of the hydride is brought about by means 
of sodium amalgam or the gas passed rapidly through the silver 
salt, the precipitate contains little germanide and the solution 
contains germanic acid. Evidence is put forward which indicates 
the presence of at least one hydride other than the tetrahydride, 
but the presence of this hydride has not been finally established. 
The richest mixture of hydrogen and germanium hydride examined 
contained 0*176% of the hydride. J. F. S. 

Germanium Hydride. Fritz Panbth and Edgar Schmidt- 
Hebbel {Ber., 1922, 55, [5], 2615—2622).—Germanium hydride 
has been described previously by Voegelen, but its composition has 
not been settled definitely. The substance has now been re¬ 
examined, and since the authors had only a very limited amount 
of material at their disposal they have found it most convenient 
to prepare the gas by the action of zinc or, preferably, magnesium 
on a solution of germanium in the presence of 3-^V-sulphuric 
acid; the yield varies between 0*2 and 1*5%. The gas evolved 
from the solution is dried by passage over granulated calcium 
chloride and phosphoric oxide and subsequently led through a 
Landsiedl apparatus filled with potassium hydroxide solution 
(50%), a U-tube immersed in pentane cooled to —110° and finally 
through three U-tubes cooled in liquid air. The almost invisible 
white condensate in the last three tubes is analysed by the method 
used previously for antimony and tin hydrides (this vol., ii, 383). 
It is thus shown that the atomic ratio of hydrogen to germanium 
is exactly 4:1. The accuracy of the analyses excludes the possi¬ 
bility of the presence of more than the merest traces of possible 
hydndes, such as Ge 2 HQ, and the existence of these is the more 
improbable, since, under the conditions of the condensation, they 
must have become concentrated in the condensate; the pentane 
tube does not retain any germanium compounds, and about 16% 
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of germanium hydride passes uncondensed through the apparatus. 
It is shown that the molecular formula of germanium hp^de is 
GeH^. 

Germanium hydride is unusually stable, being imaff^oitied by 
potassium hydroxide soluticm (50%) or phosphoric oxidie» and 
requiring a relatively very hi|^ temperature to cause its o^ain 
decomposition. The colours S the germanium mirrors am extra¬ 
ordinarily varied and in this resj^t the metal is differratiated 
from all others which yield hydrides decomposable by heat. In 
doubtful cases, confirmation may be obtained by oxidising the 
mirror to colourless germanium dUoxide by heating it in a current 
of oxygen and subsequently reducing it in hydrogen to copper- 
coloured germanium, which can then be dissolved in sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite. Arsenic exhibits greater solubility in the reagent, but 
its oxide would be volatilised completely under the experimental 
conditions. ^ H. W. 

The System BijOg-PbO. L. Bblladen {Oazzetta, 1922, 
52, ii, 160—164).—The occurrence in nature of a series of minerals 
constituted of double sulphides of bismuth and lead which may 
mostly be regarded as derivatives of hypothetical ortho-, meta-, 
and pyro-sulphobismuthous acids renders possible the existence of 
similar compounds containing oxygen in place of the sulphur 
atonjs. The author has investigated the fusion diagram of the 
system BigOg: PbO, the results obtained indicating the formation 
of the compounds: (1) 4Bi20g,Pb0, m. p. 695® (decomp.); 
(2) 3Bi20g,2Pb0, m. p. 686®, stable when fused; (3) Bi 203 , 2 Pb 0 , 
m. p. 625®, stable on fusion. These indications are fuUy confirmed 
by micrographic examination. 

Litharge has m, p. 870® and bismuth trioxide, in. p. 817®. 

T. H. P. 

Polonium Hydride. II. Fritz Paneth and Adolf Johann- 
SEN {Ber,, 1922, 55, [J5], 2622—2637).—Polonium hydride closely 
resembles bismuth hydride in the order of magnitude of its yields 
by all methods of preparation, its great instability during the 
condensation of minimal amounts, and its ready decomposability 
by chemical reagents. 

The preparation of polonium hydride has been affected previously 
by the action of dilute acids on an electrolytic deposit of polonium 
on magnesium (A., 1919, ii, 76). Since it is difficult by this method 
to secure highly activated magnesium foil in uniformly good jdeld, 
a process has been evolved which depends on the deposition of 
polonium on magnesium powder by distillation. For this purpose, 
the polonium is first deposited electrolytically from a lead nitrate 
solution containing radium-Z) on the central portion of a thin 
piece of platinum foil. The latter is now suspended in a glass 
dish, the bottom and sides of which are covered with magnesium 
powder; the apparatus is brought into an evacuated desiccator 
and the foil is raised electrically to a bright yellow heat. The 
volatilised polonium is deposited mainly on the powder, which, 
after being carefully mixed, gives a preparation of uniform activity. 
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(A method for the recovery of polonium from its residual solutions 
and a^ain precipitating it on magnesium is described in detail*) 
The yield of polonium hydride obtained by the solution of the 
activated powder in dilute acid is practically the same as from the 
activated foil, and lies intermedyiate between those of lead and 
bismuth hydrides. The formation of the hydride cannot be ascribed 
to the decomposition of a compound of magnesium and polonium, 
since the gas is also obtained by adding magnesium powder to a 
solution containing polonium. The method of “ spark electrolysis ’’ 
is also applicable to the production of polonium hydride, but the 
evolution of the gas by this method is too irregidar for use for 
the present purposes. 

Polonium hyfede which has been condensed at the temperature 
of liquid air is very extensively decomposed during re-evaporation. 
The action appears to depend to some extent on the accompanying 
gases; thus, for example, it has not been found possible to re¬ 
volatilise polonium hydride which has been prepared by “ spark 
electrolysis.’’ The condensation and partial re-volatilisation of 
polonium hydride affords the most conclusive evidence of the 
gaseous nature of the compound. 

Phosphoric oxide causes very extensive decomposition of the 
hydrides of polonium and thorium-C', whereas calcium chloride has 
a less strongly marked action; the latter, however, can only be 
used for the desiccation of polonium hydride when a very high 
initial activity can be used. Under the experimental conditions 
adopted, unboiled distilled water only allows 3% of polonium 
hydride to pass unchanged, whereas 50% of the gas passes through 
air-free, distilled water. i^/lO-Sodium hydroxide and iV/lO-silVer 
nitrate solution cause very extensive decomposition of polonium 
hydride. 

The rates of spontaneous decomposition of polonium and bismuth 
hydrides have been examined; the former is decomposed to the 
extent of 50% after four minutes, the latter after about twenty-five 
minutes. A more exact calculation is not warranted by the 
accuracy of the experiments, which suffer imder the disadvantages 
that the g^es cannot be dried. It is, however, established that 
moist polonium hydride is considerably more easily decomposed 
than bismuth hydride. H. W. 

The Recrjrstallisation of Pure Mechanically Unworked Gold, 
obtained by Solidification from the Fused Mass. W. Fbaenkel 
(Z. amrg, Chem,, 1922, 122, 295—^298).—^Pure mechanically un¬ 
worked gold showed no change in size or form of crystals on heating 
at 1000—1040°. The purity could not be guaranteed to be such 
that the crystallites might not be surrounded by films of impurity 
(of. Tammann, A., 1921, ii, 172). W. T. 
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Mineralogieal Chemistry. 


Colour of Fluorites. Tokutaro Sakao and Mitsuib Hirosb 
{Mem, Coll. Sci. Kyoto, 1921, 4, 349—350).—^The colour of fluorite 
crystals has been attributed by Blount and Sequeira (T., 1919, 
15, 705) to the presence of a small amount of organic matter. 
Employing the ultra-microscope, the authors were unable to detect 
the presence of such matter in a state of colloidal suspension in 
five varieties of coloured fluorite crystals. J. S. G. T. 


Aoalytieal Chemistry. 


Qualitative Chemiceil Analysis. Y. Maori {Boll. Chim. 
Farm., 1922, 61, 417—418).—By means of the following scheme, 
the use of sulphur compounds is avoided. The hydrochloric acid 
solution is placed, together with a rod of zinc, in a flask fitted 
with a gas delivery tube, the latter being heated so as to make a 
Marsh apparatus; the flask is eventually heated. The liquid is 
filtered, the precipitate containing silver, mercury, lead, bismuth, 
copper, cadmium, platinum, gold, tin, antimony, and arsenic. The 
filtrate is heated to boiling with zinc acetate, aluminium, iron, and 
chromium being precipitated. The filtrate from this is heated 
with hydrogen peroxide, which precipitates manganese. The 
filtrate from the latter is heated and treated with zinc oxide in 
presence of chlorine, nickel and cobalt being thus precipitated. 
Reference is made to various circumstances which prevent the 
subdivision into groups from being rigorously exact. [Of. J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1922, 839a.] T. H. P. 

Quantitative Microanalysis. Maurice Nicloux and Georoes 
Welter {Chim. et Ind,, 1922, 8, 269—^272).—summary of Pregl's 
methods of microanalysis for use with which a Longue’s aperiodic 
microbalance is recommended. A micro-method for the estim¬ 
ation of urea in blood is outlined (cf. this voL, ii, 170). W. G. 

Use of Resorcinol in Qualitative Inorganic Analysis. 

Lavoye {J. Pharm. Belg., 1921, 3, 889—890; from Chem. Zentr., 
1922, ii, 1154).—One c.c. of a 10% solution of resorcinol mixed 
with 2 c.c. of 10 % ammonia solution gives characteristic color¬ 
ations when added to 2 c.c. of different metallic salt solutions. 
The following colorations are obtained. Zinc salts, a yellowish- 
green colour, changing to deep blue; cadmium salts, a less intense 
blue colour; manganese salts, in the presence of ammonium salts, 
a bluish-green colour; nickel salts, bluish-green; copper salts, 
reddish-violet, changing to bluish-violet. With salts of the latter 
two metals the solutions should be so dilute that ammonia alone 
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gives no coloration. Platinum salts give a gamet-red colour; 
mercury salts give no colour, but the solution on evaporation gives 
crystalline needles. All the colorations mentioned change to red 
on the addition of acid. The reactions are sensitive with very 
small amounts of the metals in question. G. W. R. 

Analsnsis of Minerals by the RSntgen Spectrograph. 

Assae Hadding (Z. anorg, Chem., 1922, 122, 195—200).—^The 
suitability of this method is shown by the fact that monazite, 
which contains twelve oxides, only gives twelve lines. Quantities 
of substances are indicated roughly by the strength of the lines. 
Very small amounts of substances are shown by weak lines and 
the author suspects the presence of the unknown element of atomic 
number 61 in “ fluocerite.’* W. T. 

Uw of Mixed Indicators. A. Cohen (J. Amer. Chcm. Soc., 
1922, 44, 1851—1857).—It is shown that differences of subjective 
colour are enhanced when two indicators are partially transformed 
at the same hydrogen-ion concentration. The colorimetric deter¬ 
mination of hydrogen-ion concentration can, therefore, be rendered 
more precise by the use of suitable mixed indicators and in certain 
titrations sharper end-points can be obtained, particularly in 
coloured liquids. Thus with the indicator bromothymol-blue the 
value Ph 6*8 is indicated by a pure green colour, but in a yellow 
medium the colour is yeUowish-green and difi&cult to observe; 
if, however, an indicator is added which is violet at this concen¬ 
tration, then the total effect of the mixed indicators will bo a greeii 
end-point. This may be achieved by adding equal quantities of 
bromothymol-blue and bromocresol-purple. Several cases of the 
use of mixed indicators are described. J. F. S. 

Modification of the Chlorometric Method of Hayem and 
Winter. , J. Malgoyre {BuU, Soc, pharm. Bordeaux, 1922, 60, 
59—64).—Gastric juice is treated with a reagent prepared by dis¬ 
solving 2 grams of chromic acid in 100 c.c. of 95% ethyl alcohol 
to remove proteins, and then titrated directly. The free and total 
hydrochloric acid are estimated by the Topfer-Linossicr method, 
and the combined acid found by difference. The total chlorine is 
estimated by neutralising 10 c.c. of gastric juice with a saturated 
solution of sodium carbonate, adding 10 c.c. of the chromic acid 
reagent, filtering, and titrating with 0*liV^-silver nitrate. The 
fixed chlorine is equal to the difference between the total chlorine 
and total acidity. Chemical Abstracts. 

Reductions witih Cadmium and Lead in Volumetric 
Analysis. III. W. D. Treadwell (Helv, Chim, Acta, 1922, 5, 
806—818).—[With P. Hristie, L. Egger, and P. Sturzenegger.] 
A warm solution of a chlorate in presence of sulphuric acid can bo 
reduced quantitatively to chloride by passing it through a cadmium 
redaction tube (A., 1921, ii, 523), and the chloride can then be' 
titrated by the Volhard process. Since perchlorates are not reduced 
under these conditions, chlorate can be determined in presence of 
perchlorate by this method. Perchlorate can be reduced to chloride 
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by boilmg in sulphuric acid solution (about 10 c.c. of concentrated 
acid to S) c.c. of 0*liV^-ehlorate solution) in presence of titanium 
sulphate for one-half to one hour with finely divided cadmium. 
The cadmium is only attacked to a slight extent by the acid, and 
a small amount of cadmium sulphide is formed which, however, 
does not interfere with the estimation of perchlorate. After cool¬ 
ing, the solution is diluted, the titanous sulphate present is care¬ 
fully oxidised with permanganate and the chloride is titrated either 
by the Volhard process or electrometrically. 

[With A. Frbulee and A. Weber.] —^A reduction method for 
the estimation of columbium was described by Metzger and Taylor 
(A., 1909, ii, 702), depending on the stabilising effect of succinic 
acid on a solution of columbic acid in sulphuric acid. The solution 
was reduced with amalgamated zinc to the constant stage CboOs.io;- 
It has now been found that the succinic acid solution of columbic 
acid prepared in this manner is far from stable. ‘In course of a 
few days it becomes opalescent and its reducibility gradually 
becomes less. The reducibility also becomes less when a solution 
of columbic acid in sulphuric acid is diluted, confirming the view 
that the reducibility depends on the dispersity of the colloidal 
acid. Consistent results were obtained when the reduction was 
carried out in a cadmium reduction tube in presence of ammonium 
molybdate or vanadate or of titanium sulphate, the subsequent 
titrafion being carried out with permanganate. The most stable 
solutions of columbic acid were obtained by dissolving the fluoride 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid, and consistent results were 
obtained when such solutions were reduced in a cadmium tube and 
titrated electrometrically with ferric chloride, 

[With R. F. Edelmann.] —^A concentrated hydrochloric acid 
solution of a molybdate can be reduced quantitatively to the 
Mo'" stage by finely divided lead. Lead in a suitable form for a 
reduction tube was obtained by immersing a zinc rod in an acidified 
solution of lead acetate. The crystals of lead must be carefully 
washed with alcohol and ether, not pressed together. Stannic 
chloride was also reduced quantitatively to stannous chloride by 
means of lead. The oxidation titrations were carried out with 
permanganate. E. H. R. 

Chlorination of Mixed Silver Haloids in Gooch Crucibles. 

M. G. Mellon and J. 0. Sibgesmtjnd (Proc. Indiana Acad. 8ci,^ 
1921, 197—199).—The crucible containing the silver haloids is 
placed inside a larger crucible which is covered with a watch glass 
with a hole in the centre. Chlorine is passed into the crucible 
through a tube extending to within 1 cm. of the bottom, the outer 
crucible being gently heated meanwhile. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Electrometric Titrations with Lead Nitrate. I. M. Kolt- 
HOPF (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 369—377).—Electrometric titra¬ 
tion of iodide solutions, of not too low concentration, with lead 
nitrate solution yields trustworthy results, even in the presence of 
chlorides and bromides; the method is applicable to the estim- 
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ation of ferrocyanides and ako of sulphates provided that mineral 
acids, ferric salts, and aluminium salts are not pwsent. The 
titration of pyrophosphates with lead nitrate solution gives unsatis¬ 
factory results, but the method may be used in the case of a few 
organic salts such as oxalates, tartrates, and succinates. 

W. P. S. 

A New lodometric Method Based on the Formation and 
the Estimation of Cyanogen Iodide. Rudolf Lang (Z. aru>rg. 
Chem,y 1922, 122, 332—348).—volumetric method for the estim¬ 
ation of iodide is given, based on the fact that an iodide in hydro¬ 
chloric or sulphuric acid solution is oxidised by an iodate or 
permanganate in the presence of hydrocyanic acid to cyanogen 
iodide, the end-point being indicated by starch solution. This 
can be controlled by estimating the cyanogen iodide with thio¬ 
sulphate ICN+2S2O3"+H:=r+H0N+S4O6". The method is 
found to be applicable in .the presence of bromides and nitrates. 
Different stages of oxidation of iodine can also be estimated in 
mixtures. W. T. 

The Estimation of Sulphur in Vulcanised Rubber. J. W. W. 

Dyer and Amy R. Watson (J. Soc, Chem. Ind,, 1922, 41, 332t).— 
With reference to the method described for the estimation of 
combined sulphur in vulcanised rubber (this voL, ii, 656), the 
authors acknowledge priority of publication to A. R. Pearson 
{Analysty 1920, 46, 405). They prefer to use the method for 
combined sulphur only, however, and not for total sulphur, unless 
the amount of free sulphur is small. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Sulphides by Oxidation with Ferric Salts. 

P. P. Budnikoff and K. E. Krause (Z. am)rg, Chem., 1922, 122, 
171—174).—^The estimation is based on the reaction 3Na2S4‘ 
3 Fe 2 (S 04 ) 3 = 3 Na 2 S 04 + 6 FeS 04 + 3 S. The amount of ferrous salt 
is found by permanganate. The acidity of ferrous sulphate is 
neutralised by the addition of alkali carbonate. The method is 
only applicable to sulphides which are soluble in water and acids. 

W. T. 

The Estimation of Sulphuric Acid as Barium Sulphate in 
the Presence of Aluminium. L. Moser and P. Kohn {Z. 
anorg, Chem,, 1922, 122, 299—^310).—The results of the estim¬ 
ation of sulphuric acid in the presence of aluminium are too low, 
these low results being due to the presence of aluminium sulphate 
in the precipitate. The amount of this impurity increases up to a 
maximum with an increase in the concentration of the aluminium 
salt. Precipitated barium sulphate takes up aluminium sulphate 
from solution—^a solid solution is thus indicated. The best results 
are obtained by working in hydrochloric acid solution when the 
maximum error is —0‘15%. The errors observed in the presence 
of the aluminium-ion are only one-tenth those obtained in the 
presence of the ferric-ion. W. T. 
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A Nevr AoceterAtdP iot Vam Dastniiptioxi of Orgaaie Matter 
ill the KJflldahl Method for the Estimatioii of Hitrogen. 

M. Sborowsky and I. Sbqbowsky (Ann. Chim. Anai0.^ 1922, 4, 
266—^267),—^Mercurous iodide accelerates the destruction of 
organic matter in the digestion with sulphuric acid much more 
effectively than metallic mercury or other mercury salts. In two 
experiments carried out with 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid, with mercurous 
io&de 0*7 gram of sugar was destroyed in the time required for 
the destruction of only 0*1 gram with metallic mercury. A, diges¬ 
tion was completed in fifty to sixty minutes which with metallic 
mercury required four to eight hours. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Total Nitrogen in Fertilisers containing 
Nitrites and of Nitrite Nitrogen in the Presence of Nitrates. 

F. Mach and F. Sinolinger (Z. angew. Chem.y 1922, 35, 
473—474).—To estimate the total nitrite and nitrate nitrogen, 
25 c.c. of an aqueous solution of the sample (this quantity of 
solution should contain not more than 0*05 gram of nitrogen) are 
added gradually to a boiling mixture of 30 c.c. of saturated potass¬ 
ium permanganate solution and 6 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid 
.(1 : 2); a further quantity of 10 c.c. of the acid is then added, the 
mixture is cooled, treated with 10 grams of ferrum redactum, and 
again boiled for about ten minutes. The resulting ammonia is 
estiniated by distillation in the usual way. The nitrate nitrogen 
is then estimated in another portion of 25 c.c. of the solution by 
boiling this quantity for ten minutes with 30 c.c. of A’/3-sulphuric 
acid and 10 c.c. of methyl alcohol (the whole of the nitrous acid is 
thus expelled in the form of its methyl ester), neutralising the cooled 
mixture, and reducing the remaining nitrate with ferrum redactum 
in sulphuric acid solution. The nitrite nitrogen is found by sub¬ 
tracting the nitrate nitrogen from the total nitrogen. If ammonium 
salts are present, the ammonia nitrogen must be estimated separately 
and an allowance made for its quantity. W. P. S. 

Comparison of the Methods for the Estimation of Nitric 
Oxide. Alfons Klemenc and Cornelib Bunzl (Z. anorg. 
Chem.y 1922,122, 315—331).—^Nitric oxide was prepared according 
to the method of Emich (A., 1892, ii, 939); this, however, contained 
1% of impurity and was purified by fractionation, using liquid air. 
Tne estimation of the gas by passing it over heated copper was 
found to give accurate results. Estimations (1) with hydrogen 
in the Drehschmidt platinum capillary (Knorre and Arndt, A., 1899, 
ii, 806), (2) by the method of Baudisch and Klinger (Ber.y 1918, 45, 
3231), and (3) by absorption with ferrous sulphate were found to give 
untrustworthy results. Good results were obtained by absorbing 
the gas by acidified bromate or A/5-potassium permanganate and 
estimating the excess. The latter method can also be used in 
the presence of carbon dioxide and other gases. W. T. 

Detection of the Nitrous Anion. P. Falciola {Gazzettay 
1922,52, ii, 87—89).—Small proportions of nitrite may be detected : 
(1) By the transitory yellow coloration obtained by acidification 
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with Buljilnmc acid and gradual addition of sodium thiosulphate 
solution. By the orange colour developed on addition, to* a 
litre of tbersolution, of about 2 c.c. of sulphuric acid, excess of 
thiocyanate, and about 0*1 gram of ferrous sulphate (cf. Horst, 
A., 1921, ii, 461). (3) By the yellow coloration formed on addition 
of excess of aniline phosphate. [Cf. J. Soc. Ghem, Ind., 1922, 856a.] 

T. H. P, 

Separation of Phosphoric Acid in Qualitative Analysis* 

N. Tarugi {BolL Chim, Farm.y 1922, 61, 645—662),—The author’s 
investigation of Gattermann and Schindhelm’s proposal to eliminate 
phosphoric acid by means of stannic chloride (A., 1917, ii, 41) shows 
that, even under the best conditions, 154% of the total phosphoric 
acid passes into the filtrate from the stannic precipitate, and that 
the latter contains part of the iron, chromium, calcium, barium, 
etc., present. Further, when the proportion of phosphoric acid 
in the solution to be examined is unknown, it is impossible to add 
the exact quantity of ammonium phosphate to give a definite 
ratio between phosphate and stannic chloride. T." H. P. 

Effect of Iron on the Iodine Titration of Arsenite. F. L. 

Mblvill (J. 8. African Ghem, Inst, 1922, 5, 3—5).—The inter¬ 
ference of ferric salts in the titration of arsenite solution by iodine 
solution may be prevented by the following procedure. The 
slightly acid arsenite solution, containing not more than 0*1% of 
iron (expressed as FegOa), is treated with about one-half the quantity 
of iodine solution required to oxidise all the arsenite, 10 c.c. of 
saturated sodium hydrogen carbonate solution are then added, 
and the titration is completed. In this way the whole of the iron 
is precipitated as ferric arsenate and no longer interferes with the 
titration. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Boric Acid. Wilhelm Stbeceeb and Ebkst 
Kannappel (Z, anal Ghem., 1922, 61, 378—397).—^The sub¬ 
stance containing boric acid or its salts is mixed with 40% 
phosphoric acid and methyl alcohol and the mixture is distilled 
in a current of air saturated with methyl alcohol (the air is passed 
previously through a flask containing methyl alcohol) until all 
the methyl borate has been collected in a receiver containing sodium 
hydroxide solution. The distillate is then heated to expel methyl 
alcohol, treated with a slight excess of hydrochloric acid, using 
methyl-orange as indicator, boiled to expel carbon dioxide, and 
neutralised with sodium hydroxide solution. After the ad^tion 
of mannitol in the proportion of 1 gram for each 10 c.c. of solution, 
the mixture is titrated with JV^/lO-barium hydroxide solution, using 
a-naphtholphthalein solution as indicator. W. P. S. 

Sul]phonat6d Derivatives of the Naturally Occurring 
Sulphidic Hydrocarbons. C. PfipiN and G. Rbaubourg (J. 
Pkarm. Ghim., 1922, [vii], 26, 268—261).—^As the therapeutic 
value of ichthyol is largely de^ndent on the amount of ‘‘ sulphidic 
sulphur it contains as distinguished from total sulphur which 
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comprises in addition sulphonic and sometimes sulphatio sulphur, 
it is desirable that more precise standards should be laid down 
to which commercial ichthyol preparations should conform* 
Ammonium or other sulphates should be almost completely absent, 
as indicated by the formation of nothing more than an opalescence 
on the addition of barium chloride to the filtrate after precipitation 
of an ichthyol solution by albumin and hydrochloric acid. Sulphidio 
sulphur can only be estimated by difference by Thai’s method, 
which consists in an estimation of total sulphur, by Carius’s 
method, for example, and subtracting from this the sulphur present 
as sulphate, if any, determined by weighing the above barium 
sulphate precipitate, and the sulphonic sulphur determined by 
an ammonia estimation, and calculating on the basis of one sulphonic 
group for each molecule of ammonia after making allowance for 
the ammonia combined as sulphate. As thus estimated, “ sulph¬ 
idio ” sulphur should represent at least 15% of, the weight of 
the dried ichthyol. The conservation of ethylenic linkings in 
the preparation of the ichthyol should be confirmed by the decoloris- 
ation of bromine water. G. F. M. 

Radioactive Indicators. Fbitz Paneth (Z. angcw, Chem., 
1922, 35, 649—552).—^Use has been made of radioactive isotopes 
of metals such as lead and bismuth for indicating the presence 
of nvhiute and unweighable quantities of these elements or their 
compounds. Quantities of the radioactive isotopes of the order 
of a millionth of a milligram are easily detected by the electro¬ 
scope. Once mixed with the inactive isotope, they cannot be 
separated by chemical means, so that the presence of the radio¬ 
active isotope indicates the presence of the inactive one also. 
Practical applications have been made in analytical chemistry 
in determining the solubility of very sparingly soluble substances 
and in the study of adsorption phenomena. In electrochemistry 
it has been established by this means that an interchange of the 
metallic portion of the molecule actually occurs on mixing solutions 
of two salts of the same metal and subsequently recovering them 
from solution, but that no such interchange occurs when one or 
both the substances are non-ionised. The actual deposition of an 
imweighable quantity of metal on the electrode before the minimum 
potential of electrolysis is reached has also been established. In 
coUoid chemistry, the active surface of powders has been measured 
for the first time by the use of a radioactive indicator, and the 
distinction between crystalloid and colloid in the diffusion of the 
former through parchment membranes has been studied down to 
a dilution of 10^^^ mol. per litre. In inorganic chemistry, the con¬ 
ditions for the preparation of bismuth and lead hyc&ides were 
studied by this means and the method was successfully applied 
to the measurement of the gas-tightness of rubber fabrics for gas¬ 
masks. The kinetic theory has received further experimental 
confirmation by the aetual proof of the movement of the molecules 
in molten lead and measurements of the movement of lead ions in 
lead chloride even below its melting point. H. C. R. 
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Estimation of Small Quantities of Calcium. Pateick 
Playfair Laidlaw and Wilfred Walter Payne (Biochem, J., 
1922, 16, 494—498).—^The method described is suitable for estim¬ 
ating calcium in amounts of the order of 0*1 mg., and gives results 
accurate to about 0‘002 mg. The calcium is first precipitated as 
oxalate (in the case of blood serum, this may be done directly 
from the serum without previous asWg). After separation, the 
precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the calcium repre¬ 
cipitated in the form of calcium alizarinate by the addition of 
excess of alizarin in alcoholic solution, and, after warming, of a 
few drops of strong ammonia. When crjrstalline, the precipitate 
is collected in a Gooch crucible, washed with dilute ammonia, and 
decomposed with a solution of oxalic acid in 60% alcohol. The 
liberated alizarin is dissolved in 95% alcohol, made just alkaline 
with ammonia, and estimated colorimetrically by comparison 
with a standard solution of ammonium alizarinate. E. S. 

The Separation of Zinc from Other Metals, especially 
Nickel. Alois Ludwig (Z, anorg. Chem., 1922, 122, 239— 
261).—Zinc can be separated from nickel by precipitation with 
hydrogen sulphide in the presence of ammonium tartrate. The 
latter salt forms stable complex compounds with nickel, which 
may perhaps explain its action; the latter might, however, be due to 
the replacement of the freed mineral acid by the weaker tartaric 
acid. Results are also given of attempts to effect the separation 
by precipitation of zinc from zinc ammonium phosphate in neutral 
solution in the presence of neutral tartrates and thiocyanates. 
These investigations are being continued. W. T. 

The Influence of the Alkalis on the Titration of some 
Metals with Ferrocyanide. W. D. Treadwell and D. Chervet 
{Helv. Chim, Acta, 1922, 6, 633—639).—The electrometric titration 
of zinc with potassium ferrocyanide was described by Treadwell 
and Weiss (A., 1920, ii, 120). The shaipness of the end-point 
depends on the insolubility of the ferrocyanide of the heavy metal, 
but it is also dependent on the alkali metal used, since the pre¬ 
cipitate is generally a double salt. When cadmium sulphate is 
titrated with potassium ferrocyanide in neutral or weakly acid 
^lution, the end-point is indicated by a moderately sudden drop 
in potential, but only in a highly dilute solution has the precipitate 
the exact composition CdK 2 l^^^(GN)Q. In the presence of a rubidium 
salt or a caesium salt, however, the end-point is much sharper, 
probably because the alkali metals with higher atomic volumes 
form iess soluble double salts with cadmium ferrocyanide. When 
sodium ferrocyanide is used for the titration, the precipitate is 
the simple salt, Cd 2 Fe(CN)e. When a zinc salt is titrated with 
potassium ferrocyanide the precipitate is Zn 3 B: 2 [Fe(CN)e 32 , but 
with sodium ferrocyanide, Zn 2 Fe(CN)e, is obtained. In presence 
of a potassium salt, however, sodium ferrocyanide gives the above 
zinc-potassium salt, whilst in presence of a cinsium salt, potassium 
ferrocyanide gives ZnCs 2 Fe(CN)e with a very sharp end-point. 
Lead nitrate can be titrated with ferrocyanide in neutral solution, 
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but lead ferrocyanide is very sensitive to acid; consequently zinc 
can be titrated with ferrocyanide in hot acid solution in presence 
of lead. The precipitate obtained from lead nitrate and potassium 
ferrocyanide is Pb^e(CN)g, but in presence of a caesium salt the 
precipitate has the composition Pb 3 X 2 [re(CN) 0 ] 2 , where X is 
probably entirely caesium. The ferrocyanides of the bivalent 
heavy metals appear to be less soluble the smaller the atomic 
volume of the heavy metal. E. H. R. 

Estimation of Lead in Lead Amalgam. M. G. Mellon 
and H. F. Reinhard (Proc. Indiana Acad. Sci., 1921, 189—195).— 
Existing methods are considered to be unsatisfactory for the 
estimation of small quantities of lead in the presence of large 
quantities of mercury. A weighed quantity of the amalgam is 
covered with 25 c.c. of a 10% solution of cupric nitrate and allowed 
to remain for fifteen to tv’^enty-four hours; lead enters into solution, 
but mercury does not. After decantation through a filter, the 
amalgam is washed, and the filtrate treated with a few drops of 
acetic acid and sufficient potassium dichromate solution to pre¬ 
cipitate the lead as lead chromate, which is washed in a Gooch 
crucible, dried at 120 °, and weighed. Chemical Abstracts. 

The Kastle-Meyer Reagent as a very Sensitive Reagent 
for Copper. Ottorino Carletti (Boll, Ghim, farm., 1922, 61, 
449).—A claim for priority (A., 1914, ii, 74) over Thomas and 
Carpentier (this voL, ii, 86 ). T. H. P. 

New Method for the Estimation of Manganese. St. 

Minovici and Const. Kollo (Ghim. et Ind., 1922, 8, 499—500).— 
Manganese may be estimated with accuracy, even when present 
in only small quantities, by precipitation as iodate by means of 
iodic acid according to the equation MnS 04 + 2 HI 0 o=Mn(I 03 ) 2 + 
H 2 SO 4 . A solution of about twice the theoretical quantity of 
iodic acid is added to the manganese solution, and after warming 
for ten minutes on a water-bath twice the volume of alcohol is 
added. After keeping for a short time, the precipitate is collected 
on a filter or Gooch crucible and washed with 70% alcohol saturated 
with manganous iodate. The mother-liquor contains no traces of 
manganese, the iodate being insoluble in 70% alcohol in presence 
of iodic acid. In water at the ordinary temperature, its solubility 
is 0-195%, and in 70% alcohol 0*005%. The precipitate of man¬ 
ganous iodate is finally dried at 100°, and weighed. The absolute 
percentage error in the examples given varies from 0*16 to 0*63% 
when quantities of the order of 0*1—0-3 gram of the hydrated 
sulphate are taken for estimation. G. F. M. 

A New Microchemical Method for the Identification of 
Tungsten. J. A. M. van Liempt (Z. anorg. Ghem., 1922, 122, 
236—^238).—^A small quantity of soffium nitrite is melted on a 
platmum spoon and a little tungsten is thrown in; sodium tungstate 
is formed. This is dissolved in a little water and tungstic acid 
precipitated by the addition of hydrochloric acid (1:1). This is 
collected and then mixed with a few drops of concentrated 
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ammonia and placed on a slide. Ammonium paratungstate soon 
crystallises in four-cornered plates on the edges of the drop and 
as long needles in the centre. W. T. 

Glacial Acetic Acid Method for Estimating Uranium in 
Camotite. Wilfred W. Scott (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 
531—632).—Half a gram of the ore is heated with 40 c.c. of dilute 
(1 : 1) nitric acid, the mixture is evaporated to dryness, the residue 
ignited, and then boiled for five minutes with a mixture of glacial 
acetic acid and nitric acid (100 : 5); the insoluble portion is separated 
by filtration and the filtrate is evaporated to dryness. This residue 
is ignited until it turns black and the extraction with the acetic 
acid-nitric acid mixture repeated; the filtrate obtained is evapor¬ 
ated, the residue dissolved in 10 c.c. of nitric acid and 40 c.c. of 
water, the solution neutralised partly with ammonia and ammonium 
carbonate is added in quantity sufficient to dissolve the precipitate 
of uranium carbonate which first forms. After the addition of an 
excess of 3 grams of ammonium carbonate and 5 c.c. of ammonia, 
the mixture is filtered, the filtrate is acidified with nitric acid, and 
heated to expel carbon dioxide. An excess of ammonia is then 
added and the boiling is continued until all the uranium has been 
prcjcipitated, which is denoted by the yellow solution becoming 
colourless. The precipitate is collected, washed with 2% ammonium 
nitrate solution, ignited, and weighed as UgOg. W. P. S. 

Reductions with Cadmium in Volumetric Analysis. II. 

W. D, Treadwell (Helv. Chim. Acta, 1922, 5, 732—743).—[With 
M. Blumbnthal.] —Uranyl salts can be titrated by first reducing 
to the uranous stage and titrating back with potassium perman¬ 
ganate (cf. A., 1921, ii, 523). When zinc is used for the reduction, 
the reaction tends to go beyond the uranous stage to the U'" stage 
and the same occurs, although to a less extent, when cadmium 
is used. Owing to the ease with which tervalent uranium is oxidised 
by air to the uranous stage, any over-reduction can be corrected 
by allowing the reduced solution to run from the reduction tube 
drop by drop into a vessel open to the air. Oxidation from the 
uranous to the uranyl stage by means of air depends on the degree 
of acidity of the solution. To prevent such oxidation, the reduction 
is carried out in a 3'0JV'-sulphurio acid solution. When the electro¬ 
metric method of titration is used over-reduction can be ignored, 
as the titre is given by the distance between the two* breaks in 
the potential curve. Titanium and uranium may be estimated 
together by reducing in very dilute solution and titrating electro- 
metrically with permanganate in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, 
the two breaks in the curve representing the completion of oxidation 
of titanous and uranous ions respectivelv, 

[With M. StIrkle.] —^The accuracy of the electrometric method 
for titrating titanium after reduction with cadmium {loc. cit.) was 
confirmed by comparison with a gravimetric method. It is shown 
tiiat small quantities of titanium can be estimated accurately by 
this method in presence of large quantities of iron, using potassium 
dichromate for the titration. 
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[With M. Hooft.] —CaAreful experiments in which every precau¬ 
tion was tahen to exclude air during the reduction and titration 
with permanganate show that vanadic acid is reduced quantitatively 
to the V" stage by cadmium. 

[With M. Drbifuss and A. Bossi.]—^Indigotinsulphonio acid is 
reduced by jfinely divided cadmium in 0*2 to O^S-AT-sulphuric acid 
solution to the leuco-stage, and can then be accurately titrated 
by means of ferric chloride by the electrometric method in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The course of the potential curve 
indicates that the oxidation proceeds in two stages, probably 
through a quinhydrone stage.' Thioindigotin and methylene-blue 
can be estimated in the same way. [Cf. «/. Soc, Ghent, Ind,, 1922„ 
Nov.] E, H. R* 

A Micro-method for the Estimation of Ethyl Alcohol in 
Blood. Erik M. P. Widmark (Biochem. Z., 1922, 131, 473— 
484).—method is described suitable for estimating the alcohol 
in a drop of blood or in larger quantities. It depends on the 
absorptive power for alcohol of concentrated sulphuric acid contain¬ 
ing a known amount of dichromate. The operations are conducted 
in a specially desired flask to avoid mixing and contamination 
of the standard dichromate by organic matter, and at a tem¬ 
perature of 50—60®. Absorption of the alcohol is complete 
within two hours. The excess of dichromate is estimated, after 
dilution with water, by potassium iodide and thiosulphate. Blank 
estimations are essential features. H. K. 


The Estimation of the Methyl Group in Methylated Thiol- 
henzenes. J. Pollak and Anna Sfitzsr {Momtah,, 1922, 43, 
113—120). —The estimation of the methylthiol group by a method 
analogous to Zeisel’s process for estimating the methoxyl group 
is complicated by the fact that hydrogen sulphide and methylthiol 
are evolved along with methyl iodide during the decomposition by 
hydriodic acid. The process now described consists in decomposing 
the substance with hydriodic acid {d 1*7), and passing the volatile 
products through a paste of red phosphorus and weakly acidified 
cadmium sulphate solution, to remove hydrogen sulphide, and 
thence into alcoholic silver nitrate. The precipitate is ignited, and 
the mixture of silver and silver iodide completely converted inta 
the iodide for weighing. C. K. I. 

Identification of Small Quantities of Terpineol Hydrate 
in Complex Mixtures. Q. DENiois {Bull. soc. pharm. Bordeaux^ 
1922, 60, 49—54). —^The sample is moistened with a drop of ethyl 
alcohol on a glass sHde, terpineol being deposited on the edge in 
tufts of prismatic nee^es; previous sublimation between two 
slides may be desirable. On addition of a drop of sulphuric acid, 
a yellow colour is produced, passing to orange on heating. Finally,' 
on addition of a drop of a solution containing 0*5 gram of kevulose 
in 25 c.c. of ethyl alcohol and 75 c.c* of water, a carmine-red 
coloration is developed. Chemical Abstracts. 

VOL. cxxn. ii. 29 
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Estimation of the so-called Total Gtoraniol Content of 
Eitronella Oil. A. W. K. be Jong and A. Beclaibe {Perf, 
Essent. Oil Bee,, 1922, 13, 319—321).—^Numerous samples of 
citronella oil were analysed by slightly varying methods in order 
to ascertain the reason for the di&rent results often obtained by 
different operators. The maximum difference observed was 2*8%, 
the average difference 0*7%. The influence of acetic anhydride 
of higher percentage strength than usual (80%) was negligible, 
and sodium acetate dried over sulphuric acid did not give better 
results than the usual fused article. The method recommended is 
to heat 10 grams of the dry oil with 10 c.c. of 80% acetic anhydride 
and 2 grams of freshly fused sodium acetate for two hours. After 
cooling, 50 c.c. of water are added and the excess of anhydride is 
decomposed by warming and shaking. The acetylated oil is 
separated, washed with brine until neutral, and dried. About 
1*5 grams are then saponifled with iV^/2-alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
after neutralising any residual acidity. After two hours’ boiling 
under reflux the excess of alkali is titrated back with JV/2-sulphuric 
acid. G. F. M. 

Causse and Bonnan's Method for the Estimation of Dextrose. 

R. Kbull (Pharm, Weekblad, 1922, 59, 1035—1039).—The unsatis¬ 
factory end-point referred to by Lemkes and Lansberg (this voL, 
ii, 724) is due to the fact that towards the end of the titration, 
when most of the cuprous oxide has been removed from the solu¬ 
tion, dextrose is being added to a strongly alkaline solution, to 
which, as is well known, it is very sensitive. The abnormal course 
of FehUng’s reaction with urine may be considered in the light of 
Benedict’s reaction. The iodometric estimation is accurate to 
0*1%. S. 1. L. 

Apparatus for Facilitating the Estimation of Dextrose by 
Titration with Permanganate by the Molu>Bertrand Method. 

J. VAN DEB Haab (Arch. Suikerind, 1922, 30, 213—216).—^Precipi¬ 
tation is carried out in a 500 c.c. round flask, and the supernatant 
liquid siphoned slowly through a Soxhlet tube into an 800 c.c. 
bottle, the neck of which is of the same size as that of the roimd 
flask. The precipitate is washed with hot water and the washings 
are siphoned off. The Soxhlet tube is removed from the bottle 
and placed on the flask. A little ferrous ammonium sulphate 
solution is next run through the siphon into the Soxhlet tube 
^d the remainder poured directly into the tube itself; the tube 
is rinsed, and the contents of the flask are titrated with perman¬ 
ganate after acidifleation with sulphuric acid. 

Chemical Abstbacts. 

Estimation of Sucrose in Presence of Other Sugars by 
means of Alkaline-earth Biydroxides. A. Behbe and A. 
DflBlHG {Z. UnteTB. Nahr. Oenuasm,, 1922, 44, 65—70).—^Material 
oemtaining about 20 grams of sucrose is heated with 1*2 grams of 
freshly burnt lime in about 60 c.c. of water for one hour at 60—80®. 
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Other sugars are destroyed, and the sucrose can be determined 
polaiimetrically. A, G. P* 

Flax and Kindred Fibres. I. Behaviour and Structure 
Textile Fibres, and a Convenient Method of Distinguishing 
Flax from Hemp. C. R. Nodder (Tmiw. Text. Inst., 1922,13,161— 
171).—Flax and ramie fibres always twist in a clockwise direction 
when drying, whereas hemp and jute fibres twist in the reverse way, 
and cotton usually exhibits different twists in different parts of the 
same hair. An examination of about 100 fibres in a warm, dry room 
is suflSciently accurate for determining the proportion of fiax and 
hemp in a mixture. The direction of twist is connected with the 
spirad, fibrillar structure of these bast fibres. This structure 
is best revealed by mounting the fibre in concentrated calcium 
chloride solution, tinged with iodine, and carefully compressing it 
by gentle pressure on the cover-slip. The fibre is easily made ten 
times its normal width and the spirals show as bright reddish- 
purple lines (the compressed parts) among brownish-yellow ones. 
The striations in the outer layer of fiax and ramie cells form left- 
handed spirals, and those of hemp and jute right-handed spirals. 
It follows, therefore, that wetting of these fibres is accompanied 
by an untwisting of the fibrils which make up the outer layer of 
the ceU-wall. The phenomena are discussed in the light of the 
physico-chemical prox)erties of cellulose. d. C. W. 

Rapid Estimation of Acetic and Butyric Acids in Mixtures. 

L, Notenbaart (Natuurwetenschapp. Tijdschr., 1921, 3, 131— 
134).—^After previous experimental determination of the distribu-, 
tion of acetic acid and butyric acid between water and toluene, 
the total quantity of acid present is estimated by titration with 
0*04iV^-sodium hy^oxide. After extraction of most of the butyric 
acid and a little of the acetic acid by shaking with an equal volume 
of toluene, the aqueous solution is again titrated. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Adaptation of the Pentabromoacetone Method to the 
Estimation of Citric Acid in Urine. William B. McClttre 
(J, Biol. Chem., 1922, 53, 357—^363).—^The pentabromoacetone 
method for the estimation of citric acid (cf. Kunz, A., 1915, ii, 
595 ) cannot be applied directly to urine owing to the formation 
of other precipitates. Satisfactory results may, however, be 
obtained if the urine is first made alkaline with sodium hydroxide 
and then treated, in the cold, with animal charcoal, and if the 
pentabromoacetone is finally separated from small quantities of 
impurities by volatilisation. E. S. 

Estimation of Meconic Acid in Opium. H. E. Annett and 

M. N. Bose {Analyst, 1922, 47, 387*—391).—^Five gr^s of opium 
are triturated with M c.c. of water and after keeping over-nighi 
40—45 c.c. of the filtered liquid are treated with 6 c.c^ of 50% 
calcium chloride solution and kept a further twenty-four hours. 
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The precipitate, which is aimost white, consists of calcium meconate 
and sulpnate. It is collected, washed until the washings ^ 
colourless, and dissolved in 16 c.c. of l*26JV’-hydrochloric acid. 
After keeping for twenty-four hours, pure meccmic acid will have 
separated in white, crystalline scales. It is coUected, w^hed 
twice with 0*6 c.c. of water, dried over sulphuric acid, and weighed 
as C 7 H 407 , 3 H 20 . To the weight found 0*0213 gram is added, to 
correct for the solubility of meconio acid in 16 c.c. of l*26iV-hydro- 
chloric acid. The figme obtained is multiplied by the factor 
depending on the amount of the aliquot portion of the solution 
taken for analysis, and then by the factor 10/9, to correct for the 
amount of meconic acid unprecipitated by calcium chloride, in order 
to arrive at the weight of acid in 6 grams of opium. G. F. M. 

Pregrs Solution. M. Bachstez (Ber. Deut, pharm. Ges., 
1922, 32, 216—221).—^Discrepancies between the analyses of 
Pregl’s solution made by different observers indicate that its 
composition is variable in spite of assurances to the contrary given 
by the makers. A solution prepared by dissolving 0*0165 gram 
01 sodium iodate and 0*66 gram of potassium iodide in 100 c.c. of 
water with the addition of 10 drops of iV'/lO-hydrochloric acid 
gave very similar results to Pregl’s solution when tested quanti¬ 
tatively for total, active, and free iodine. Its physiological and 
bacteriological properties were also similar to those of Pregl’s 
solution. E. H. R. 

The Sulfuric Acid Reaction for Liver Oil. H. D. Rich- 
jyiOND and E. H. England (Analysty 1922, 47, 431).—Constant 
results were obtained in testing cod-liver oil by the dilution method 
(Drummond and Watson, this vol., ii, 665) by adding 1 c.c. of the 
cod-liver oil to 10 c.c. of liquid parai^ (B.P.), mixing, and trans¬ 
ferring 10 drops of the mixture to a white porcelain basin, adding 
1 drop of sulphuric acid (B.P.) and stirring with a glass rod. ff 
a transient purple colour developed, liquid paraffin was added in 
successive quantities of 6 c.c. xmtil no purple coloration was given, 
and the dilution at which a faint transient purple was seen was 
recorded. If no purple was seen, successive additions of 1 c.c., 
1 C.O., 2 c.c., and 6 c.c. of cod-liver oil were made. H. C. R. 

Properties and Preparation of Dutch East Indies Sandal 
Wood Oil. A. Rojdbstwbnsky (Perf. Eaamt. Oil Bee., 1922, 
13, 331—332).—^The amount of oil obtainable from Dutch Indian 
sandal wood varies from 3*8—6*8%, and has the following char¬ 
acters: (P®* 0*9746—0*9842, —•16*4 to —18*4, santalol content 

93*7—98%; 1*6000—1*6013, soluble in 3—4 vols. of 70% 

alcohol. The quantity of oil obtainable from a sample may 
be ascertained by distilling not more than 0*6 kilo, of shavings 
with water after soaking fm: forty-ei^t hours. After ten to 
fifteen hours, the colour of the oil begins to darkau, and in twenty 
hours the distillation is finished. Ime first and last runnings do 
not differ greatly in properties. Q. F. M. 
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Importaiice d! Dimathylli 3 rdb:^re 8 on±iol lor Detection of 
Vola^ Aldebydee in Body Flnide. The Identification of 
Forinaldeh]rde in Urine after Administration of Hexamethyl« 
enetetramine. Wilhelm Stepp {Biochem. Z., 1922, 130, 578— 
581), —^After administration of hexamethylenetetramine to a 
patient with kidney disease, formaldehyde was recognised in 
quantity in the urine by combination with dimethylhydroresorcinoL 

H. K 

A Modified Schifi's Solution. E. Webtheim (J. Amer, 
Chem. Soc.f 1922, 44, 1834—1835).— ^Rosaniline hydrochloride 
(0*005 gram) is dissolved in hot water (50—100 c.c.); the solution 
is filtered if necessary, diluted to 300 c.c* and cooled with running 
water. Sodium hyposulphite (6 grams) is added to the cooled 
solution. The salt dissolves completely in a few minutes, after 
which the solution is ready for use. If it is boiled for one minute 
(not longer) it first becomes red and subsequently practically 
colourless. It may now be heated in testing for aldehydes in 
order to hasten the test. Used in this manner, the solution gives 
the aldehyde test in about half the time required for the ordinary 
Schiff’s test, although without heating it is usually a little slower 
than the ordinary Schiff’s solution. Special precautions in pre¬ 
serving the solution are unnecessary. H. W. 

Ck>mparative Estimations of Acetone in Urine. Kubt 
KIding {Biochem. Z., 1922, 130, 448—458). —comparison has 
been made of various methods, suitable for clinical purposes for the 
estimation of acetone in urine. Scharf’s method (Med, klin,, 1921, 
36), like Schall’s method, is a modification of Legars test and is 
the most suitable. H. K. 

The Characterisation of the Colouring Matter of Saffron ; 
Its Use in Investigations Relating to iJiudanum Poisoning. 

Mabcel Gubbbet (J. Pharm, Chim,, 1922, 26, 218—220).—^The 
coloration produced by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid 
on crocetin may be used for the detection of the colouring matter 
of safeon which yields crocetin on hydrolysis. This test may be 
used in the case of poisoning by drugs which are coloured with 
sa&on. H. J. E. 

A Qualitative Test for Tazmin. Ethel Atkinson and 
Edith Olive Hazleton (Biochem, J., 1922, 16, 516 — 517). —^A 
piece of gold-beater’s skin is pinned on a surface of paraffin wax, 
soaked in water, and then covered with an aqueous extract of the 
material to be tested. After about fifteen minutes it is washed, 
treated with a 1% solution of ferric chloride, and again washed. 
If the skin is stain^, the presence of tannin is indicated. E. S. 

Estimation of Indican in Bloodnsierum. J. Snappeb and 
W. J. VAN Bommbl van.Vloten (Klin, Woch.^ 1922, 1, 718—721; 
from Chem. Zentr,, 1922, ii, 1122). —^In the estimation of indican 
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in aerumt a sto)nger reaction is given after precipitation with 
triohloroaoetio acid than after precipitation with alcohol. The 
following procedure is recommended. The serum is precipitated 
with an equal volume of 20% trichloroacetic acid. 2’6 C.c. of the 
filtrate are diluted to 10 c.c. with water and after addition of 1 c.c. 
of thymol in alcohol ( 6 %) and 10 c.c. of Obermayer*s reagent, left 
for twenty minutes. The liquid is then extracts with 2 c.c. of 
chloroform and the reading taken after thirty minutes. With 
a weak positive reaction a slightly increased indicansemia is 
indicated, implying h 3 rpofunction of the kidneys (niereninsufi&zienz). 
In acute nephritis, hyperindican®mia implies a more marked 
intoxication than does retention of urea alone. The principal 
precautions to be observed in the estimation are given. 

G. W. R. 

Detection of Urea in Tissue by Means of Xantbydrol. 

M. Bonnet and J. Hatjshalteb {Compt rend. Soc. Biol,, 1922, 
86 , 396—^397; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, ii, 922).—^For the micro- 
chemical detection of urea, the fixation of the tissue in a 10 % solution 
of xanthydrol in ethyl alcohol and pure acetic acid in the ratio 
1 ; 7 is recommended. G. W. R. 

A Reaction of Urea with p-Dimethylaxninobenzaldehyde. 

H. K. Barrensohbbn and 0. Weltmann (Biochem. Z., 1922, 
131, 691—596).—The yellowish-green coloration obtained in dilute 
urine on addition of Ehrlich’s aldehyde reagent is due to urea. 
The reaction can be used for the recognition of residual nitrogen 
in serum freed from proteins by trichloroacetic acid when it exceeds 
36—40 mg. %. H. K. 

Accurate Ureometer. Antonio Soiortino (Arch. Farm, 
dperim. Sci. aff., 1922, 33, 186—189).—^The modified apparatus 
for the estimation of carbamide described allows of the use of 
varying quantities of the urine, blood, etc., and of arbitrary amounts 
of the sodium hypobromite. Equilibrium may be established 
between the external and internal pressures prior to the reaction 
and completion of the latter assured by shaking the reaction bottle 
under duninished pressure. The volume of the nitrogen formed 
is read in a burette graduated to 0’06 c.c. T. H. P. 

The Estimation of Urea in Urine by the Hypobromite 
Method with Complete Yield. (Mlle) M. Janet (J. Pharm. 
Chim., 1922, 26, 161—170).—Sodium hypobromite, under the 
usual experimental conditions, gives results which indicate only 
90—92% of the actual urea present. The method described is 
said to be accurate within 1 % when compared with results obtained 
by standard gravimetric methods. The solution containing urea 
is diluted, if necessary, so that the concentration is not much above 
1 % and a considerable excess of sodium hydroxide is added followed 
by the hypobioimte. The presence of, creathune introduces a 
sOght error; this is stated to be negligible* If ammoniacal com- 
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TOunds are present, the whole of their combined nitrogen is liberated 
by the action of sodium hypobromite and sodium hydroxide so 
that the nitrogen due to urea is found by difference after estimating 
the ammonia. H. J. E. 

Elactrometric Titration of Ferrocyanides. Ebich Mt)LLEB 
and Hans. Lautxebaoh (Z. anal. Chem., 1922, 61, 398—403). 
—^The end-point of the titration of ferrocyanides in sulphuric 
acid solution with permanganate solution may be determined 
accurately electrometrically in cases where the titration has to 
be made under artificial fight; the results obtained agree with 
those found where the end-point is denoted by the pink coloration 
of the slight excess of added permanganate. W. P. S. 

A Test for Pyridine. Friedrich Lehner (Chem. Z., 1922, 
46,877).—^If a few drops of aniline are added to a solution of pyridine 
containing water and a trace of cyanogen bromide, a red colour 
is imme^tely obtained and crystals of 2-anilinodihydropyTidine 
phenyl bromide separate. One part of pyridine in 360,000 parts 
can be detected in this way. H. C. R. 

Detection of Small Quantities of Pyridine. A. Goris and 
A. Larsonneau (Bull. Sci. Pharmacol, 1921, 28, 497—498; from 
Chem. Zentr., 1922, ii, 731).—By addition of aniline to a solution 
of pyridine in the presence of cyanogen bromide, 1-anilinodihydro^ 
pyr^inium phenyl bromide, a red substance, is formed. The 
coloration is noticeable even with one drop of pyridine in 10,000 c.c. 
of water. This reaction takes place even in the presence of pyrrole 
derivatives. G. W. R. 

A Reaction of Veronal and of the Hypnotics Derived from 
Barbituric Acid. RenA Fabre (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 
26, 241—^249).—Veronal and other hypnotics of the barbituric 
acid series are readily condensed with xanthydrol to form crystalline 
dixanthyl derivatives by heating at 100® for about one minute 
an approximately 10% solution of the hypnotic in acetic acid 
with twice its weight of xanthydrol. After keeping for a few hours, 
the product is separated and washed with a little boiling alcohol, 
and is then sufficiently pure for melting-point determination. 
The m. p. of the principal dixanthylbarbiturio acids are as fol¬ 
lows : dixanthylveronal 245—246®, dixanthylphenylethylbarbiturio 
acid 218—219®, and dixanthyldiallylbarbiturio acid 242—243®. 
Similar derivatives are not formed by other hj^notics, and the 
reaction is therefore valuable for the characterisation and identi¬ 
fication of the barbituric acids for both pharmaceutical and 
toxicological purposes, as it can easily be carried out with as little 
as 0*01 gram of the substance, or with the crude product obtained 
by the usual methods in toxicological investigations from the 
viscera, etc. G. F. M. 

The Estimation of Uric Acid. Henry Jaoeson, jun., and 
Walter W. Palmer (J. Biol Chem., 1922, 63, 373).—^A simplified 
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method for the preparation of the modified phosphotongetic acid 
reagent {this vol., ii, 328) is described. E. S. 

Estimation, of Uric Add in Blood. L. Bauman and 1^. M. 
Kssleb (J. Lab. Clin. Med., 1922, 7, 651—552).—modification 
of Folin and Wu’s method in which calibrated Lovibond tintomet^ 
glasses replace standard uric acid solution. A red glass (0*4) is 
placed over the unknown solution and a blue glass (2*9) over the 
opposite prism in a Duboscq colorimeter; the blue compound is 
developed without the use of sodium sulphite. The glasses may 
also be used with the Bock-Benedict colorimeter if the red glass 
is placed over the immersion cylinder and the blue in front of 
and parallel to the standard cell. The method is of general applica¬ 
tion ; the use of glasses shortens the time of procedure and removes 
imcertainty arising from the possible decomposition of the standard 
uric acid solution. Precipitation may be avoided by addition of 
three drops of a solution of gum acacia preserved with thymol. 

Chemical Absteacts. 

Estimation of Uric Acid and Urates in Blood. Ch. 0. 

Guillaumin (Compt. rend. Soc. biol., 1922, 86, 194—196; from 
Chem. Zentr., 1922, iv, 111; cf. this voL, ii, 170—171).—^Blood is 
freed from albuminous substances and a volume of the filtrate 
corresponding with 2 c.c. of plasma, clot, or total blood is treated 
with 1—2 c.c, of 0*9—1*0% sodium chloride solution and sufficient 
40% sodium carbonate solution to give an alkaline reaction to 
litmus. Five c.c. of Folin’s silver reagent are added, and, after 
mixing, the liquid is centrifuged. The clear liquid is removed and 
the precipitate treated with 2 c.c. of a solution of sodium chloride 
containing hydrochloric acid and 7—8 c.c. of water, and again 
centrifuged. The clear liquid obtained is treated with 0*5 c.c. of 
a solution of 2*5 grams of sodium cyanide and 5 grams of sodium 
sulphite in 100 c.c. of water, 1*5 c.c. of sodium carbonate solution, 
made up to 12*5 c.c., and, after addition of Folin and Denis’s 
phosphotungstic acid reagent, compared with a standard uric 
acid solution. G. W. R. 

Estimation and Constitution of a Fraction of the Uric 
Acid in Blood. Ch. 0. Guillaumin (Compt. rend. Soc. bid., 
1922, 86, 258—^260; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iv. 111; cf. preceding 
abstract).—^Direct estimation of uric acid in serum freed from 
albuminous substances gives higher results than those obtained 
by the Folin and Denis phosphotungstate method. The difference 
corresponds ^th a portion of the uric acid of the blood which is 
associate with f^tions of the original nuclein complex. For its 
estimation (by difference) the prelimainary removal of albuminous 
substances is preferably effected by using metaphosphoric acid. 

G. W. R. 


The Volatilisation and Hydrolysis of Atropine in Toxi^ 
eAixgj. Paul Habdy (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, 26, 220—226).— 
The author has investigated the error in estimations of atropine 
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due to losses by reason of volatility and hydrolysis, and finds that 
no loss occurs in extraction of the alkaloid, as it is not volatile in 
alcohol, ether, or chloroform vapour. In the case of water, 
atropine was detected in the distillate on boiling. Hydrolysis 
occurs readily in aqueous solution, increasing considerably with 
temperature; it is more rapid in alkaline than in neutral solution, 
but ammonia is not such an active hydrolytic agent as sodium 
hydroxide. H. J. E. 

The Estimation of Creatinine. K. Pfizenmaieb and S. 
Galanos (Z. Untera. Nahr, Oenuaam.y 1922, 44, 29—41).—^The 
method given in the Schweizeriachea Lebenamittelhuch (3rd ed., 
p. 72) for the estimation of creatinine is rapid and simple, but can 
be successfully used only when light-coloured solutions are avail¬ 
able for colorimetric comparison and a colorimeter of the Duboscq 
type is used. If the solutions are dark in colour or contain sugar, 
the method fails, as animal charcoal cannot be used because it 
adsorbs creatinine. The colorimetric comparison in cylinders as 
specified in the book was found to be unsatisfactory. The method 
of Sudendorf and Lahrpiann (Z. Untera, Nahr, Oenuaam,^ 1915, 
29, 1) can always be used and is the only one available for use 
with dark-coloured solutions. If the authors* instructions are 
exactly followed and too great an excess of potassium permanganate 
—especially with very dark-coloured solutions—is avoided, 
accurate results are always obtained. The methods referred to 
are given in detail. H. C. R. 

An Apparatus for the Extraction of Theobromine and 
Cafleine by means of boiling Chloroform. 0. P. A. H. Schaap 
(Pharm, Weekblad, 1922, 59, 920—923).—The Soxhlet extractor 
is modified to allow of heating by means of a water-bath. Exact 
dimensions and procedure are laid down (cf. J. 8oc. Chem. Ind,^ 
1922, 781a). S. I. L. 

Estimation of Yohimbine in Yohimba Bark. Abkold 
ScHOMEB {Pharm. Zentr,-h., 1922, 63, 386—386).—^In applying a 
method described previously (A., 1921, ii, 360) to barks containmg 
but little yohimbine, the results obtained are more trustworthy 
when the crystallisation of the yohimbine hydrochloride is made 
in the cold. The impure hydrochloride, after treatment with 5 c.c. 
of ether and evaporation of this solvent, is dissolved in 3 c.c. of 
absolute alcohol and the solution is kept at 0** for eighteen hours. 
The crystals which form are collected, washed with a small quantity 
of chloroform, then with ether, dried at 100°, and weighed. 

W. P. S. 

Identification of Traces of True Albumin in Urine. Separ¬ 
ation of psetufoAlbumins. M. Benoitx {J. pharm, Bdg,, 1922, 
4, 881—%2).— ^As a result of teste with a solution of egg-^bumin, 
the author concludes ihat either neutral (uystals of sodium sulphate 
or magnesium sulphate may be used for the defecation of urine 
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(after being made alkaline), preparatory to testing for traces of 
tame albumin. Chemical Abstbaots. 

The Estimation of Total Albumin in the Spinal Fluid. 

J. B. Ayeb and H. E. Posteb {Repert pharm ., 1922,34,114—116).— 
The albumin is precipitated with thiosalicylic acid and compared 
with the pr^ipitate obtained from blood serum of known albumin 
content. The method is very exact. The normal quantity of 
albumin in 100 c.c. of fluid varies between 16 and 40 mg. (average 
26 mg.). It is usually increased in pathological conditions. The 
authors give the albumin content found in a number of cerebrospinal 
diseases. Chemical Abstracts. 

The Estimation of Albumose-Silver, J. Herzog (Pharm, 
Z.f 1922, 67, 802—803).—One gram of the silver-protein is 
dissolved in 10 c.c. of water and 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid added in a thin stream. Two grams of flnely powdered potass¬ 
ium permanganate are added in small portions with vigorous 
shaking. After fifteen minutes, the solution is diluted with 60 c.c. 
of water and ferrous sulphate added in small portions to decolorise 
the solution. The silver is then titrated with iV'/lO-ammonium 
thiocyanate solution, the oxidised iron acting as indicator. 

H. K. 

The Estimation of Fibrinogen. Protein Estimations in 
Salt Plasma. Question of the Utility of Serum for the 
Quantitative Investigation of Blood. 6. Leendertz and 
B. Gromelski {Arch, expt. Path, Pharm,, 1922, 94, 114—123).— 
Indirect methods for the estimation of fibrinogen in blood are 
based on vthe fact that the fibrinogen content is equal to the differ¬ 
ence between plasma- and serum-proteins. Since, however, serum 
formed by the spontaneous coagulation of blood contains water 
and chlorides emanating from the corpuscles, this relation only 
holds when the serum is obtained from separated plasma. Applic¬ 
ations of the refractometric method to the indirect estimation of 
fibrinogen have not hitherto been successful when oxalate plasma 
has been used. Such failures have been due to two causes—the 
formation of a precipitate and the production of hypertonic plasma 
by the addition of sodium oxalate to blood. By using a 3*66% 
solution of sodium citrate, which is isotonic with blood and does 
not produce a precipitate, as anti-coagulant, the refractometric 
method may be rea^y applied. Two such methods, based on 
the above considerations, are described. E. S. 

Esti mat ion of Haemoglobin. E. Mextlengbaoht {Fol. 
hcBmatol. /. Archiv, 1921, 27, 1—9; from Chem. Zenir,, 1922, 
ii, 849).—Observations on the working details of haemoglobin 
estimations by Sahli’s and by Autenrieth’s methods. It is held 
that the former is superior to the latter for elinical work. 

G. W. R. 
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The Ctolorimatric Estimation of Haemoglobin with Eroecial 
Rsference to the Productioa of Stable Standards. Edwin 
H. Tberill (J. Biol, Chem,, 1922, 53, 179—191).—Stock solutions 
of acid haeanatin such as those of Cohen and Smith (A., 1919, ii, 682) 
and Robscheit (A., 1920, ii, 339) suffer from the disadvantages 
that the colour both changes and fades on keeping, whilst a turbidity 
is produced on dilution. Two modified methods for the preparation 
of acid haematin standards are therefore described. The first 
results in the formation of a concentrated stock solution which 
may be diluted, especially when the diluting fluid contains glycerol, 
without the production of a turbidity; although it fades slowly, 
it does not change qualitatively in colour. The second gives an 
acid haematin protein powder which is quite stable in the dry state 
and forms clear solutions in water and in 0*ljV-hydrochlorio acid. 
After standardisation, weighed quantities may ^be used for the 
preparation of standard solutions. A method is also described 
for the preparation from the powder of gelatin films of acid hasmatin 
which may be used with advantage in place of the glass plates of 
Newcomer (A., 1919, ii, 179). 

In estimating haemoglobin, the laking of the blood with water 
prior to acidification is recommended. Direct acidification pro¬ 
duces a turbidity which leads to high results when a clear standard 
is used. Heat should not be employed to develop maximum 
colour as this again produces a turbidity. E. S. 

Estimation of Bilirubin in Blood. Paul Holzeb and 
Heinz Mehnbe {Klin, Woch,^ 1922, 1, 66).—^Meulengracht*s 
{J, Amer, Med, Assoc,, 1920, 74, 68) method is worthless for the 
estimation of small amounts of bilirubin, and untrustworthy for 
the estimation of large amounts. To obtain accurate results it 
is necessary to enhance the bilirubin colour by diazotisation; 
Bergh’s (“ Der Gallenfarbstoff im Blute,'’ 1918) method is the most 
trustworthy, whilst that of Haselhorst (A., 1921, ii, 472) gives 
inaccurate results for small concentrations of bilirubin. 

Chbmioal Abstracts. 

[Detection of Bile Pigments in] Gastric Juice. Franz Utz 
{SUddeuisch, Apoth,-Ztg,, 1922, 62, 77—^78; from Chem, Zentr,, 
1922, ii, 921—^922).—In examination of the contents of the stomach 
for bile pigments, the filtrate should not be used, as the pigments 
are retained by the filter. Directions are given for the use of the 
Gmelin and Plesch tests for bile pigments and for the detection 
of rennin. G. W. R. 

Modification of the Iodine Test for Bile Pimients in Urine. 

Ernst Silberstern {Zentr, inn, Med,, 1922, 43, 185—187; from 
Chem, Zentr., 1922, ii, 860).—The ordinary reaction is modified, 
whereby the urine under examination is shaken with a solution 
of 0*5 gram of iodine in 36 grams of ether or 76*6 grams of chloro¬ 
form (1 c.c. of this solution to 2—4 c.c. of the liquid to be tested). 
The excess of iodine remains in its original solvent whilst the 
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bilivBrdin colours the aqueous phase. In neutral solution, the 
reaction is more sensitive than the Gmelin test, althou^ less 
sensitive in alkaline solution. The chloroform solution is pre¬ 
ferable to the ethereal solution. G. W. K. 

Tests lor Liver Function. Lepbhnb (MilncA. Med. WocA., 
1922, 69, 342—344; from Chem. Zentr.^ 1922, ii, 921).—Hay’s 
flowers of sulphur test for bile acids in duodenal juice and urine 
is described in application to certain pathological conditions. 

G. W. R. 


Estimation of the Activity of Invertase. T. Swann Hardino 
(Sugar^ 1922, 24, 89—90; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, ii, 1032).— 
A solution of sucrose, approximately 10%, is prepared so that on 
addition of 5 c.c. of water to 50 c.c. of the solution a reading of 
+33*6® F±l® is given in Schmidt and Haensch’s polarimeter. 
The reading being accurately determined after acidifying with acetic 
acid, 5 c.c. of invertase solution are added and, aiter keeping at 
30® for ten minutes, the solution is rendered alkaline by addition 
of sodium carbonate solution. The change in polarimeter reading 
is taken as a measure of the activity of the invertase solution. 
Ordinary invertase solutions change the polarimeter reading from 
+33*6® V to +23—10® F, the most active invertases giving 10® F. 
Invertases which diminish the reading to +18—20® F invert a 
10% sucrose solution within half an hour. G. W. R. 

Analysis of Blood. F. Utz {Pharm. Zentr,-h,, 1922, 63, 425— 
430).—procedure is given for a complete examination of blood, 
and the methods used are described in detail. The following 
estimations should be made, the figures in brackets being the values 
obtained for normal blood: Bloody sp. gr. (1*050 to 1*060) and 
total solids (21 to 22%). Bhod-serum, sp. gr. (1*027 to 1*032), 
refractive index 1*^3 to 1*350), freezing point (—56®), total 
soUds (6 to 10%), total nitrogen (1*04 to 1*2%). Blood-serum 
after removal of proteins by uranium acetate, nitrogen (0*02 to 
0*035%), urea (0*02 to 0*04%), uric acid (0*0025 to 0*0035%), 
creatinine (0*001%), reducing sugars (0*06 to 0*12%), sodium 
chloride (0*56 to 0*60%), and indican (0*045 mg. per 100 c.c.). 

W. P. S. 
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The Refractive Indices of Phosphorescent Sulphides. 

Matjbios Cubib ( Compt . rend ,, 1922, 175, 617—619).—^Direct 
determination of the refractive indices of phosphorescent sulphides 
gives, for yellow light, values between 2*10 and 2-15. An appreci¬ 
able fraction of each substance gives figures ranging to a lower 
limit of 1*6, whilst for no portion did the refractive index exceed 
2*20. According to the work of Lenard (A., 1910, ii, 369) and 
Schmidt { Ann , Phyeik , 1922) the values should lie between 2*70 
and 3*16, ^ that Lenard's interpretation of the constancy of the 
ratio A/ \/K does not appear to be well founded. H. J. E. 

Quantum Theory of Line Spectra. N. Bohb {Danske Vid , 
SeUk , Skrifter , nat , mat , Afd ,, 1918, 4, [8], 1—100; from Chem , 
Zentr ,, 1922, iii, 221—223).—^Theoretical. The author develops 
his quantum theory of line spectra with special reference to the 
hydrogen spectrum, and to the Stark and Zeeman effects. 

G. W. R. 

‘ The Intensities of the Lines in the Balmer Series of 
Hydrogen. Masamichi Kimuba and Mitsuhara Fukuda { Mem , 
Coll , Sci , Kyoto , 1922, 5, 165—168).—The intensity distribution 
of the hydrogen lines in the Balmer series is greatly affected by 
the pressure of hydrogen. The addition of the vapours of hydriodic 
acid, iodine, sulphur, mercury, or sodium exerts an effect similar 
to that obtained on increased pressure. These gases suppress the 
higher members of the Balmer series and appear to exert a specific 
effect on the hydrogen atoms. The results on the action of iodine 
vapour are in disagreement with those of Holtzmark (A., 1918, 
ii, 283). W. E. G. 

The Broadening of the Balmer Lines of Hydrogen with 
Pressure. E. 0. Hulbbrt { Astrophys . J., 1922, 55, 399— 
405).—Experimental evidence is adduced for abandoning, as a 
cause which interferes with the absolute homogeneity of spectrum 
lines, the consideration of disturbance depending on collision with 
other particles, and suggesting that the principal cause of the 
widening of the lines is the influence of an electric field on the 
radiating particle (cf. Merton, Proc , Boy , Soc ,, 1915, 92, 322). 

A. A. E. 

Influence of Gases and Vapours on the Intensities of the 
Lines of the Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen. Masamichi 
Kimuba and Mitsuhara Fukuda { Mem , Coll , Set , Kyoto , 1922, 
5, 153—163).—^The intensities of the lines in the hydrogen secondary 
spectrum are modified by pressure, and the addition of gases and 
vapours. Increase in pressure weakens those lines in the secondary 
spectrum on the long wave-length side of X 6240, and in the region 
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between X5690 and Between these two regions, the lines 
undergo selective changes in intensity. The Fulcher group I lines 
are relatively intense at low pressures, whilst those belonging to 
group II are weak. The addition of helium, niercury, or bramine 
to the spectrum tube produces similar changes in the intensities of 
the lines to those obtained on increase of pressure, although helium 
exerts a specific effect on some of the hydrogen lines. The sugges¬ 
tion is made that the hydrogen molecule can be reformed either by 
the combination of a positively charged molecule and an electron, 
or by the association of two neutral atoms, and that the two groups 
of lines owe their existence to the occurrence of these two distinct 
processes. W. E. G. 

The Continuous Spectrum of Hydrogen in the Schumann 
Region. E. P. Lewis {Physical Rev,, 1920, 16, 367—368; cf. 
Science, 1916, 41, 947).—By the use of a fluorite vacuum spectro¬ 
graph it has been found that the continuous spectrum of hydrogen 
extends with undiminished intensity well into the Schumaim region. 
At \ 1800 it begins rather suddenly to diminish in intensity, 
and disappears at about k 1750. Slightly below k 1700, the line 
spectrum of hydrogen reappears, with no trace of a continuous 
backgroimd. Attention is directed to the fact that the continuous 
spectrum completely fills the region between the Balmer series 
and the Schumann line spectrum, with no lines whatever super¬ 
imposed on it. The perfect uniformity and continuity of this 
spectrum make it the best background for the examination of 
absorption spectra (for example, of benzene) in the ultra-violet. 
Helium and neon give similar, although less intense, continuous 
spectra extending far into the ultra-violet. A. A. E. 

Identification of Air Lines in Spark Spectra from A. 5927 
to X8683, Paul W. Mbreill, F. L. Hopper, and Clyde R. 
Keith {Astrophys, J., 1921, 54, 76—77).—Data have been secured 
(cf. ibid,, 1920, 51, 211) for the chemical identification of the air 
lines from k 5927 to k 8683 in spark spectra. The spark was 
operated alternately in oxygen and air, and the lines due to oxygen 
identified. . The remaining air lines, except a few argon lines, are 
ascribed to nitrogen. A. A. E. 

The Intensity Distribution in the ^-Ray Spectra of 
Radium*B and -C. J. Chadwick and C. D. Ellis (Proc, Camb, 
Phil, Soc., 1922, 21, 274—280).—^Two radically different views of 
P-ray disintegration have been put forward. That of Meitner 
(this voL, ii, 416) in which the entire p-ray emission of a radio¬ 
active substance consists of a series of homogeneous groups of 
electron, and that of Ellis (this vol., ii, 466) according to which 
the disintegration electrons form a continuous spectrum. In the 
present paper, measurements are made of the intensity distribution 
m the p-ray emission of radium-JS and -0, and it is shown that the 
continuous spectrum has a real existence, and is independent of 
the experimental arrangement. The five strong lines in the 
radium-JS p-ray spectrum formed only one-fifth of the total emission, 
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the main feattire of which was the continuous spectrum. The 
number of electrons received per second in the ionisation chamber, 
calculated from the observed ionisation currents, was in agreement 
with the number of atoms disintegrating per second at the source. 

W. E. G. 

The Spectrum of Radium Emanation. B. E. Nyswandbb, 
S. C. Lind, and R. B. Moobe (Astrophya, J., 1921, 54, 285—^292).— 
Photographic and visual measurements were made of the spectrum 
of ra(hum emanation, AA.3982 to 7450. The relative intensities 
of the lines differed markedly, as a rule, from the previous observ¬ 
ations of Watson and Boyds and Rutherford; many strong lines 
of the one hundred and twenty previously measured were not 
found; of the forty-four lines obtained, nine were new. Changes 
of intensity with duration of the discharge were observed, some 
lines decreasing and some increasing in strength, whilst the colour 
of the discharge changed from a bright glow to violet. A modifi¬ 
cation is described of Duane’s apparatus for the purification of 
radium emanation. A. A. E. 

The Spectrum of Neutral Helium. C. V. Raman (Nature, 
1922, 110, 700—701 ).—A criticism of Silberstein’s attempt (this 
vol., ii, 674) to explain the spectrum of neutral helium on the 
assumption of the independence of the electrons. The view is 
expressed that the approximate agreements between the calculated 
and actual frequencies are merely fortuitous arithmetical coin¬ 
cidences, and a number of statements are made, based on a survey 
of the figures and a series of computations, in its support. The 
same considerations apply with even greater force in the case of 
lithium, when a choice of six numbers, compared with four in the 
case of helium, is permitted. Further, it is held that the Rydberg 
constant 109723 is appropriate only to the case of the ionised 
helium atom in which only one electron is coupled to the nucleus. 

A. A. E. 

The Structure of the Red Lithium Line. T. R. Mebton 
(Nature, 1922, 110, 632).—^A criticism of the views of McLennan 
and Ainslie (this voL, ii, 541; cf. Zeeman, A., 1913, ii, 812; Proc, 
K. Akad, Wetenach, Amsterdam, 1913, 15, 1130; Kent, Astrophya. 
J., 1914, 40, 337; King, ibid,, 1916, 44, 169; Takamine and 
Yamada, Proc, Tokio Math, Phys, 8oc,, 1914, 7, 339; Merton, 
Prpc, Roy, Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 101) on the structure of the lithium 
line X=6708. Under the appropriate conditions, the line appears 
to be a simple pair; if the four components were really two pairs 
due to the two isotopes, they should always appear together with 
an invariable intensity ratio of 1 : 16. This is not in accordance 
with the experimental results. Theoretical objections are also 
raised. A. A. E. 

The Exploded-wire Spectrum of Calcium. B. A. Sawyeb 
and A. L. Beckeb (Physical Rev,, 1921, 18, 164).—By expending 
constant power on wires of varying mass of calcium and other 
elements, or varying power on wires of constant mass, spectra 
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have been obtained in which the relative intensities of the three 
calcium lines, JST, and A 4227, vary as in the spectra of stars of 
different classes. The calcium lines, particutorly H and Ky appear 
to be tremendously enhanced by the very high temperature of the 
explosion, since they appear more prominently in the spectra of 
exploded wires of other metals (in which the amount of calcium 
present must be very minute) than the spectra of the metals them- 
selves. A. A. E. 

Excitation of Atoms to Light Emission by Electron 
Collisions. R. Sbbligeb (Z. Phyaik, 1922, 11, 197—200).— 
According to the Bohr theory, the passage of an electron from 
an initial to a final orbit is determined by the two probabilities, 
W and Wy where W is the probability that the electron shall be 
raised from the normal to the initial orbit, and w is the probability 
of the transition from the initial to the final state. The former 
(W) is affected by the conditions of excitation, and according to 
Franck, the latter (w) should be also dependent on the external 
conditions. To test this point, the effect of the velocity of the 
exciting electrons on the intensity of certain related mercury lines 
has been examined. Two pairs of lines, 4916 (3-5/S— 2P) and 
2857 (3-5/S—2p2), and 2652 (4d'—2^^) and 4339 (4f—2P) were 
chosen, and the intensities of these measured in different parts 
of the glow-discharge. The form of the intensity curves were 
widely different for the individuals of both pairs, and the maxima 
occurred at different distances from the mercury electrode. Thus, 
in these cases, the probability of transition from one orbit to another 
is dependent on the external electric field. W. E. G. 

Mass-absorption CoefBcients as a Function of Wave¬ 
length Above and Below the K X-Ray Limit of the Absorber, 

F. K. Riohtmyer (Physical Rev.y 1921, 17, 264—265).—^An exten¬ 
sion to silver and lead, and to longer wave-lengths, of the relation 
between X-ray wave-lengths and the mass-absorption coefficient 
fijp (for aluminium, copper, and molybdenum, cf. this vol., ii, 105). 

A. A. E. 

The Evidence Regarding the so-called ** J ” Radiation in 
the Characteristic X-Ray Spectra of the Elements. F. K. 

Richtmybr (Physical Rev.y 1921,17, 433—434).—From an examin¬ 
ation of the absorption of water, aluminium, copper, boron, silver, 
and molybdenum, the author concludes that, within 1%, there are 
no discontinuities in absorption suggestive of J-radiations. 

A. A. E. 


Absorotion of X-Rays by Chromium, Manganese, and 
Iron. William Duane and Hugo Feicke (Physical Rev.y 1921, 
17,529—531).—^The K critical absorption wave-lengths (Ax 10® cm.) 
of chromium, manganese, and iron are 2*0623, 1-8893, and 1-7377, 
respectively. The energy changes corresponding with the critical 
absorption appear to be the same for iron atoms in the bi- and 
ter-valent conditions. A. A. E. 
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The Tungsten X-Ray Spectrum with a Mica Spectrometer. 

UsABURo Yoshida and SHmsuK® Tanaka (Mem. CM. Sci. Kyoto, 
1922, 5, 173—178).—The arrangement is essentially that used 
previously (ibid., 1921, 4, 343) and the grating constant was 
calculated from the wave-lengths of the prominent lines of the 
i-series of tungsten. With the mica spectrometer the X-ray 
spectrum of tungsten may be obtained up to the seventh and even 
to the tenth order. Eleven lines of unknown origin were detected 
on the photographs, but these might be due to reflection from the 
mica in an unlmown manner. The wave-lengths of the known 
lines are in agreement with those given by Siegbahn within the 
limit of the experimental error. The existence of the line found 
by Overn at 1070 A. has been confirmed. W. E. G. 

Critical Potentials of the IrSeries of Platinum. David 
L. Webster (Physical Rev., 1920, 15, 238).—The 2/-series must be 
regarded as consisting of t^ee sub-series, (Containing the lines 
I, ag, «!, P2» P6» h)* ^2 (containing the lines rj, y., yg, and 

possibly Pa), and (containing the lines y^, yg, and possibly Po). 

A. A. E. 

Temperature Shift in Near Ultra-red Bands. H. M. 

Randall, W. P. Colby, and R. F. Paton (Physical Rev., 1920,15, 
541—543; cf. RandaU and Imes, A., 1920, ii, 570; Colby, A., 
1920, ii, 655).—Curves are given showing the absorption of hydrogen 
chloride in the neighbourhood of 3-4 /x at 20®, 105®, and 250®. It 
appears that in spite of the outward shift of intensity to higher 
velocity values, no shift takes place in the fine structure. Further 
investigations at higher temperatures are in progress. A. A. E. 

The Labile Nature of the Halogen Atom in Organic Com¬ 
pounds. VII. Absorption Spectra of the Halogen Deriv¬ 
atives of some Cyclic Compounds, and their Bearing on the 
Question of an Oxygen-Halogen Linking. Hugh Graham 
and Alexander Killbn Macbeth (T., 1922, 121, 2601—2608). 

Carbon Dioxide Absorption in the near Ultra-red. E. F. 

Barker (Astrophys. J., 1922, 55, 391—398).—^New absorption 
curves have been obtained. The 2*7 p region, previously con¬ 
sidered to be a doublet, proves to be a pair of doublets, with centres 
at 2*694 fi and 2*767 /x (approx.). The 4*3 ft band appears as a 
single doublet with centre at 4*253 ft. The frequency difference 
between maxima is nearly the same for each of the thiw doublets, 
and equal to 4*5x10^. Complete resolution of the band series 
was not effected, but there is evidently a complicated structure, 
with a “ head in each case on the side of shorter wave-lengths. 
If a linear configuration of the three atoms in the molecule of 
carbon dioxide is assumed, the moment of inertia of the molecule, 
computed from the doublet frequency difference, is 50x10"^. 
This gives the distance of the central carbon atom from each oxygen 
atom as 0*97x10“® cm. Since the linear molecule could have 
only three modes of vibration, it is suggested that the two doublets 
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at 2'7 ft may oorrespond with two successive changes in stationary 
state for the same vibration. ' . A. A. E. 

Absorption of L%ht by Inorganic Salts. E. F. Geobgs 
(Dias,, Ohio, 1920).—^The change in absorption produced by mi^g 
sulphates in solution with other sulphates is small in comparison 
with corresponding changes in nitrates, and still smaller than in 
the case of chlorides. The influence of temperature on the absorp¬ 
tion of solutions of mixed salts is greatest with chlorides. It 
therefore appears that Ostwald’s view that the coloured ion alone 
is effective in the absorption of light is not well founded. When 
the ratio of the absorption of the mixture to the sum of the absorp¬ 
tions of the component parts is plotted as a funetion of the wave¬ 
length, the resulting curve generally shows a minimum near the 
middle of the spectrum. Many of the curves are shown to be 
exponential in form. Chemical Absthacts. 

The Absorption Spectra of o-Cresolsulphonphthalein. 

W. R. Obndobff, R. C. Gibbs, M. Scott, and S. D. Jackson 
(Physical Rev,, 1921, 17,437).—o-Cresolsulphonphthalein and other 
related compounds have in neutral aqueous solutions two absorption 
bands which are modified or replaced by new bands on the addition 
of acid or alkali. In the case of a dilute alkaline solution, the new 
type of absorption is not stable, but reverts to the two band absorp¬ 
tion found in the corresponding neutral solution. It is considered 
that in neutral aqueous solutions the carbinol and hydrate forms 
of the phthalein are present and that on the addition of either acid 
or alkali a salt having a quinoid structure is formed. A. A. E. 

Flame Excitation of Luminescence. E. L. Nichols and 
D. T. Welbbb (Physical Rev,, 1921,17,453—468).—The fluorescence 
developed by certain substances, notably lime, zirconia, magnesia, 
silica, alumina, zinc oxide, some phosphorescent sulphides, and a 
number of other compounds, by contact with a hydrogen flame, 
differs from photoluminescence and from mere temperature radiation. 
A definite temperature-range exists for each substance, and the 
effect does not appeal to depend on the presence of traces of activ¬ 
ating elements. Many substances which are strongly luminescent 
under the action of light do not respond to flame excitation. Excit¬ 
ation does not occur by heating in air or hydrogen or in a vacuum, 
or by contact with a jet of hydrogen while hot unless the hydrogen 
is ignited and conditions are favourable for free oxidation. The 
effect probably cannot be ascribed to the presence of H or Hg 
molecules. The spectra obtained by flame excitation have been 
examined. A. A. E. 

Chemoluminescence. I. A. A. Gbinbero (J, Russ, Phys, 
Ghent, Soc,, 1920, 52, 151—185 ).—A summary is given of previous 
work on this subject, particularly on bioluminescence (cf. Radzis- 
zewski. A., 1877, ii, 345; Lenard and Wolf, A., 1888, 1000; Trautz, 
A., 1905, ii, 662; Trautz.and Schorigin, A., 1905, ii, 494; Dubois, 
A., 1913, i, 1021; Harvey, A., 1917, i, 365; ii, 436; Goss, A., 
1917, ii, 436). The light effect obtained with the system, pyror 
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gallol-^hydrogen peroxide~;^tassium permanganate under various 
conditions has been investigated, the intensity of the light being 
measured photographicaUy. At 16—17® the greatest intensity 
was obtained with a mixture of 4 c.c, of 0*005if-potassium per¬ 
manganate, 2 c.c. of 0 - 01 Jtf-p 3 TOgallol, and 2 c.c. of 3—12% hydrogen 
peroxide solutions. Sulphuric acid in the concentration 0-018— 
0-04% weakens the effect considerably, whilst 0-0046—0-026% of 
potassium hydroxide enhances it to a slight extent. T. H. P. 

Mutarotation. I. C. N. Riibeb (Rer., 1922, 55, [R], 3132— 
3143).—^The data with regard to the relationship of mutarotation 
to other physical changes in solution are very scanty and exhibit 
considerable discrepancies among themselves. The changes in 
refractive index and volume of a solution containing a substance 
undergoing mutarotation have now been studied. 

The index of refraction of an aqueous solution of dextrose does 
not appear to vary when the ordinary Pulfriph refractometer is 
used, but the instrument is scarcely suitable for the purpose owing 
to the impossibility of maintaining the requisite degree of constancy 
in temperature. Ry means of a Hallwachs’s prism, it can, however, 
be shown that the refractive index increases slightly with age in 
the case of dextrose solutions and that the change occurs with 
immeasurably greater rapidity when a little ammonia is added to 
the solution. The method, however, does not lend itself to the 
periodical observation of the action and attention has therefore 
been directed to the measurements of alteration of volume in the 
solution. The dilatometer employed resembles essentially a 
Sprengel pyknometer. One tube is firmly closed by a small rubber 
plate and the change in volume of the solution is indicated by the 
movement of the meniscus in the other limb and measured by 
means of a microscope. A movement of 0’005 mm. can be detected 
with certainty; this corresponds with an alteration in volume of 
less than O’OOCIOOOl. The capacity of the instrument is 66*7 c.c. 
The temperature is maintained constant to within 0*001®. It is 
thus shown that solutions of dextrose in water increase in volume 
during the process of mutarotation at a rate corresponding with 
that required for a unimolecular, irreversible reaction but sub¬ 
sequent observations prove that in reality a state of equilibrium 
is finally attained and indicate that water possibly takes some 
part in the change. The quantitative parallelism between muta¬ 
rotation and change of volume makes it certain that the two 
phenomena have a common cause. 

A solution of lactose the optical activity of which diminishes 
progressively shows a gradual expansion, whereas a contraction 
is observed with a solution of maltose with increase of specific 
rotation. Galactose solution suffers a primary expansion and a 
subsequent contraction. Solutions of sucrose and mannitol which 
do not exhibit mutarotation are constant in volume. Solutions 
of the optically inactive dulcitol do not undergo change in volume. 
Acetaldehyde, in 30 per cent, aqueous solution, exhibits a consider¬ 
able expansion, whereas acetone under similar conditions gives 
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a marked and rapid contraction. Ethyl alcohol gives a slight 
expansion. 

The applicability of the dilatometer just described is not re¬ 
stricted to reactions involving mutarotation. but since changes in 
volume are probably involved in all chemical reactions, it can be 
used for the investigation of processes taking place at the ordinary 
tem^rature. The accuracy of the procedure is at least as great 
as that of the polarimetric or refractometric method and it has the 
great advantage that it does not necessitate the use of transparent 
and colourless solution. It has been found very useful in the study 
of the inversion of sugar by invertin and the saccharification of 
starch by ptyalin; in each case a marked contraction takes place 
as is to be expected. H. W. 

Photochemistry of Chlorine Detonating Gas. Fbitz 
Weigeet and Karl Kellermann {Sitzungsber, Preuss. Akad, 
Wiss. Berlin^ 1922, 24, 316—320). —^The early stages of the com¬ 
bination of hydrogen and chlorine have been investigated. It is 
shown that a characteristic streaky appearance is visible in the gas 
miirture during the time 1/100—1/20 second from the moment of 
excitation. A vanishingly small quantity of hydrogen chloride 
only is formed directly by the radiation, but this is followed by 
a large subsequent formation. From this result, the authors 
show that the primary reaction, contrary to many previous 
assertions, in all probability is in keeping with Einstein’s photo¬ 
chemical equivalent law. J. F. S. 

Photochemical Oxidation of Hydriodic Acid. Chr. 
WiNTHEB (Z. Danahe Vid, Medd. Math.-fys, Medd,, 1920, 2, No. 2, 
1—28; from CTiem, Zentr., 1922, iii, 592). —In the oxidation of 
hydriodic acid solutions in thin films, the velocity of reaction was 
measured at the beginning and also in the course of the reaction. 
The effect of shaking, oxygen concentration, and wave-length of 
light was also investigated. With vigorous shaking, the reaction 
shows an increase in velocity during an induction period and then 
i^mai^ constant. The sensitiveness of the oxidative process to 
light is proportional to the absorption of tri-iodide-ion which acts 
as an optical catalyst. This is an example of “ optical autosensibilis- 
ation ” where the catalyst is actually formed by the reaction which 
it catalyses. The oxidation of leuco-compounds to dyes, the 
oxidation of p^ogallol in alkaline solution, and the oxidation of 
sodium sulphide in aqueous solution are similarly catalysed. 

G. W. B. 

Photochemical Efficiency of Absorbed Radiation. Chr. 
WiNTHER {K, Danske Vid, Medd, Math.-fya. Medd., 1920, 2, No. 3, 
1—35; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iii, 592—593).— The amount of 
ene^y absorbed in the photochemical oxidation of a certain amount 
of hydrogen iodide was found to be identical with the amount 
calc^ated as necessary for its activation. The absorbed energy 
is thus used exclusively for the activation of the hydrogen iodide 
moIoQule. The equivalence of absorbed energy and energy required 
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for activation is enunciated as a general principle in photochemical 
reactions. Certain consequences of this principle are discussed. 
Discrepancies are attributed to experimental errors or to the con¬ 
version of the absorbed radiation into radiation of shorter wave¬ 
length. G. W. R. 

The Decomposition of Hydrogen Molecules by Excited 
Mercury Atoms. G. Oabio and J. Franck (Z. Physik, 1922, 
21, 161—166).—On the collision of excited atoms with other atoms, 
the quantum energy may be given up without light emission (cf. 
Franck, this voL, ii, 464), and chemical change may take place. 
On exposing a mixture of hydrogen and mercury to the mercury 
line 2536*7 A., the radiation was strongly absorbed, and the hydrogen 
dissociated. Powdered copper oxide was reduced, and the pressure 
of the hydrogen continuously decreased at a temperature of 46®. 
In the absence of hydrogen and mercury, no reduction occurred. 
The mercury is acting as a sensitiser. In the absence of copper 
oxide, the atomic hydrogen is adsorbed by the walls. At low 
pressures, the velocity of dissociation was very slow, and this 
behaviour indicates a short period of activity of the mercury atoms. 
The velocity of reaction increases up to 15 mm. pressure and then 
remains constant. Tungsten trioxide is also reduced, and the 
reduction is not in any way due to illumination by the light. 
Since tungsten oxide is not reduced by hydrogen below a red heat, 
it is unlikely that the phenomenon is caused by rapidly moving 
hydrogen molecules. 

The hydrogen is dissociated by mercury atoms which are in the 
2p2 conmtion. Calculations show that the upper limit for the 
heat of dissociation of hydrogen is 112 Cal. W. E, G. 

Photoelectric Effect of Alkali [Metal] Vapours and a New 
Determination of h. £. H. Williams and Jakob Kunz 
(Physical Eev., 1920, 15, 550). — ^The resonance potential of csesium 
vapour is 1*48 volts, whilst the ionisation potential is 3*9 volts. 
If the same amount of work is required for the breaking up of a 
neutral caesium atom by light as by moving electrons, then the 
long wave-length limit of the photoelectric effect of caesium vapour 
should be Z=318*4 fifi, according to the equation hn=eV. If this 
is found to be the case, then (1) the long wave-length limit is quite 
different for caesium metal and for caesium vapour, and (2) a new 
photoelectric method for the determination of h is available. 
Experimentally, there is no photoelectric effect in caesium vapour 
down to 313 /a/h, but the effect at 253 pp is very marked. 

A. A. E. 

The Photoelectric Long Wave-length Limit of Platinum 
and Silver. Otto Stuhlman, jun. (Physical Bev,, 1920, 15, 
549—560; cf. ibid,, 1919, 13, 109).—^The photoelectric long wave¬ 
length limits of platinum and silver are Aq=^284 fifi and X0=325 /a/ 4, 
respectively. A. A. E. 

Soft X-Rays of Characteristic Type. E. H. Kubth (Physical 
Rev,, 1921, 17, 628—529; 18, 99—100).—^The radiation curve of 

30 * 
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alummium shows breaks at 38 and 120 volts, corresponding with 
326 A.U. (possibly the Jtf-series) and 103 A.U. (possibly the L- 
series), respectively. For iron, 62*8 A.U. and 48*4 A.U. 
to represent the extremes of the ilf-series, whilst 16*3 A.U. probably 
corresponds with the i-series. There was also some indication 
of a break in the curve at 50 volts, corresponding with 247 A.U. 
Carbon yields a pronounced break at 43*6 A.U., agreeing with the 
extrapolated value for the K series. The following approximate 
figures (A.U.) are also recorded : ^-series : carbon, 42*6; oxygen, 
23*8. 2/-series : carbon, 375; oxygen, 248; iron, 16*3; copper, 
12*3. Jlf-series : iron, 54*3; copper, 41*6. iV^-series: iron, 247; 
copper, 119. , 

Absorption of JfC-HaLva in Cr 3 r 8 tals. Tycho E:son AuRfiN 
{Medd. if. Vetenshapsakad. NobdJnst, 1922, 4, No. 10, 1—6) — 
It has been shown in a previous paper (A., 1921, ii, 367) that, in 
the case of amorphous substances, the molecular absorption co¬ 
efficient can be calculated a»s a sum of the atomic absorption co¬ 
efficients for X-rays of the constituent elements. It is now shown 
that the same holds true for a number of crystalline substances, 
including alum, calcite, and gypsum. The observed absorption 
coefficients agreed with considerable accuracy with those calculated 
from the atomic absorption coefficients derived from a study of 
amorphous substances, and the absorption showed no variation 
in different directions in the crystals. In the cases of rock salt 
and sylvine an abnormally low absorption was observed when the 
incident rays were parallel to the principal planes of the crystal. 
This effect, which is probably due to scattering, becomes less marked 
as the angle between the direction of the incident rays and the 
principal structural planes is increased. E. H. R. 

The Durability of Radium Solutions. Aug. Becker ^(Z. 
anorg. Ghem., 1922, 124, 143—152).—The pemanency of the 
radium solution is defined as its constancy in emitting emanation. 
The author found that solutions containing from 0*02 to 0*0000005 
mg. radium per gram solvent did not show any decay in eight 
years. The possible experimental error was 1%. W. T. 

Electric Furnace Experiments involving Ionisation Pheno¬ 
mena. Arthur S. King {Astrophys. J., 1922, 55, 380—390;^ 
cf. Saha, A., 1920, ii, 457, 659; 1921, ii, 4, 162; Proc. Boy. 8oc., 
1921, [A], 99, 135).—Results are obtained which verify certain 
predictions due to Saha. It is shown that the intensity of the 
enhanced lines of alkaline-earth metals is decreased by the presence 
of the more easily ionised potassium and csesium. Kie results 
with mixed gases are such as would be expected if it is assum^, 
with Saha, that flame and enhanced lines are associated with 
neutral and ionised atoms, respectively. A. A. E. 

Themud Ionisation of Gaseous Elements at High Tem¬ 
peratures. Confirmation of Saha's Theory. Arthur A. 
NOTBS and H. A. Wilson (Proc, Nat. Acad. Set., 1922, 8 , 303— 
307).—On the basis of Saha’s hypothesis (A., 1920,^ ii, 659; 1921, 
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ii, 162), the authors show that the constant, K, of the reaction 
M=M++E‘* can be calculated by means of the formula logjfc= 
—5048F/T+2‘5 log T—6*56, where V is the ionisation potential 
and T the absolute temperature. From some earlier experiments 
of Wilson on the conductivity of salts in flames, it is possible to 
calculate approximately the value of K (A., 1916, ii, 72). These 
values have been calculated for the case of salts of the alkali metals 
and the value of AiXlO^ obtained both by means of the above 
formula and Wilson’s experiments. The values in brackets are 
obtained by the formula, caesium 3500 (8200), rubidium 780 (1600), 
potassium 430 (620), sodium 5*6 (6*2), and lithium 0*8 (1*4). The 
two sets of values are comparable and of the same order, and this 
is taken as a confirmation of Saha’s hypothesis. From these 
ionisation constants, it is possible to calculate the degree of ionisation 
of an element into an electron and an ion. J. F. S. 

Resonance and Ionisation Potentials of Helium. J. Franck 
(Z. Phyaik,, 1922, 11, 155—160).—theoretical paper. The lines 
in the parhehum spectrum discovered by Lyman (this vol., 3, 
674) throw light on the relationship between the resonance 
and ionisation potentials, and the structure of the helium atom. 
The potentials calculated from the lines in this spectrum are in 
agreement with the experimental results of Franck and Knipping 
(A., 1920, ii, 72) and Horton and Davies (A., 1921, ii, 672), if 0*8 
volt be subtracted from these values. It is not possible that this 
divergence is due to error of observation. Reasons are advanced 
to show that the first break in the curve corresponds with the 
change 0*5<S—1*55, and the second with two successive changes, 
0*5^—1*5/8+0*5>8—1*55. The difference is 0*5^—1*5^, and not 
0*5^—1*55 as has been assumed. This accounts for the difference 
of 0*8 volt. 

The resonance and ionisation potentials of other gases, which 
are based on those of helium, must be reduced by this amount, 
and the following ionisation potentials are obtained after making 
this correction: Ho, 16*4±0*25, 29*7±0*4; No, 17*05±0*3, 24*7, 
30*0; HI, 12*7; HBr, 13*3; HCl, 13*7; HCN, 14*8. W. E. G. 

Spectroscopic Investigation of the Ionisation of Argon 
by Electron Collisions. F. Horton and Ann Catherine 
Davies {Proc, Roy, Soc,, 1922, [A], 102, 131—150).—The authors’ 
previous determinations of the resonance radiation, 11*5 volts, 
and ionisation, 15*1 volts, of argon (cf. A., 1920, ii, 215) have been 
confirmed by both spectroscopic investigation and current-voltage 
curves. The apparatus used resembles that developed in their 
experiments with neon (cf. A., 1921, ii, 422). The brighter red 
lines of the ^on spectrum appeared simultaneously, at a point 
a few volts higher than the ionisation voltage. The first visibilitv 
of the lines is accompanied by a sharp increase in the current which 
is due to the neutralisation of the space charge of the emitted 
electrons near the filament. On reducing the vol1»ge the lines 
persist to an extent which depends on the electron current. At 
moderate gas pressures, the flifference between the voltages of 

30»—2 
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appearance and disappearance of the lines sometimes amoimted 
to 11 volts. On decreasing the voltage from about 25 volts, the 
lines in the red spectrum/’ X 4510*9, A 4345*3, X 4272*3, undergo 
a marked enhancement in the region of 19 to 16 volts. The 
intensity of the bright lines X 7067*5 and X 6965*8 decreases con¬ 
tinuously in brightness as the voltage is lowered. The “ blue 
spectrum ” requires for its stimulation higher potential difEerences 
across the tube. At 19 volts, the lines X 4430*4 and X 4426*2 
become visible, and with increasing voltage the intensity increases 
up to 24 volts and remains stationary until 34 volts, when the 
intensity again rapidly increases. The break at 19 volts corre¬ 
sponds with the removal of a second electron from an already 
ionised atom, and that at 34 volts with the double ionising voltage 
of the argon atom. The difference between the two values gives 
the normal ionising voltage. From a consideration of the minimum 
voltages at which the “ blue spectrum ” lines could be detected, 
it is shown that the Stark classification of the helium lines into 
/ bivalent ” and tervalent ” is inaccurate. The ionisation voltage 
is related to one of the M X-T&y absorption limits of the elements 
in a manner analogous to that in which the helium ionisation voltage 
is related to the K absorption limits, and the neon ionisation 
voltage to the L absorption limits. W. E. G. 

Luminous Discharge in Hydrogen and Mercury and a 
New Method of Measuring Ionisation Potentials. George 
E. Gibson and W. Aibebt Noyes, jun. (J. Amer, Ghem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 2091—2106).—The authors have examined the conditions of 
stability of the luminous discharge in hydrogen and mercury, 
and the variation of the potential, Ea, at which the luminous 
discharge vanishes, with changes of pressure. To explain the 
phenomena observed, they put forward the hypothesis that the 
potential gradient in the portion of the tube between the cathode 
and the place where ionisation first occurs diminishes as the pressure 
is decreased until at the minimum of E^ the potential drop in this 
region has fallen to a very low value, not more than a few tenths 
of a volt in the shorter tubes or more than about a volt in the 
longest tubes measured. At the higher pressures, ionisation occurs 
at regions intermediate in position between the anode and cathode, 
and as the pressure is diminished these regions recede from the 
cathode until at the minimum of E^ ionisation occurs only in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the anode. It is shown that the 
voltage at which the luminous discharge in hydrogen disappears 
in tubes furnished with heated tungsten cathodes is a function 
of the pressure for a given tube passing through a minimum value 
which is usually a simple multiple of the ionisation potential, 
30'9±04 volts. In mercury vapour the disappearance voltage of 
the luminous discharge is a simple integral multiple of the ionisation 
potential, 10*7±0*4 volts. J. P, S. 

Electrical Conductivity of H3rdrochloric Acid and Potassium 
Chloride in Presence of Sucrose. Arthur Joseph Kibran 
{Trans. Faraday 8oc., 1922, 18, 119—125).—Experimental deter- 
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minations have been made of the electrical conductivities at 25® 
of solutions of hydrochloric acid of concentrations ranging from 
0*05iV^ to O'OOOSiV^ in the presence of 5%, 10%, and 20% of sucrose. 
Similar determinations were made with potassium chloride solutions 
ranging from 0*01iV’ to 0*0005i\r in the presence of 10% of sucrose. 
In the latter case, the equivalent conductivity increased normally 
with increasing dilution, to an asymptotic limit. In the case of 
hydrochloric acid solutions, however, the behaviour was abnormal, 
the equivalent conductivity passing through a maximum in the 
region N/SOO — N/500, dependent on the concentration of the 
sucrose, and thereafter steadily decreasing with increasing dilution. 
This abnormality was traced to the presence of minute traces of 
an electrolytic impurity (probably an organic salt of calcium) 
in all samples of sucrose. Values of m in the relation A==A'7y*”, 
in which A and A' are respectively the equivalent conductivities 
in media of unit viscosity and of viscosity ly, have been determined 
as follows : hydrochloric acid and sucrose, 0’57; hydrochloric acid 
and dextrose, 0*68; potassium chloride and sucrose, dextrose, 
and glycerol, respectively, 0*73, 0*77, and 0*92. The results con¬ 
firm the conclusion of Kraus (A., 1914, ii, 90) that m approaches 
the value unity as the molecules of the medium become smaller 
in size and the larger the size of the ions of the electrolyte. 

J. S. G. T. 

Conductivity of Sodium Iodide in Amyl Alcohol at very 
Low Concentrations. Charles A. Kraus and J. Egbert 
Bishop (J. Amer, Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 2206—^2212).—Exceedingly 
pure amyl alcohol may be prepared, as follows : ordinary amyl 
alcohol was submitted to an initial fractionation and the portion 
boiling above 130° dehydrated over quicklime, after which it was 
redistilled. The product was treated with a small amount of 
sodium and the resulting solution repeated fractionated. In this 
way, amyl alcohol with a specific conductivity of 2x10“® was 
obtained and by effecting the fractionation under reduced pressure 
the specific conductivity became 1x10^. Solutions made up in 
this product were not stable, but if the alcohol was subjected to 
fractional condensation under reduced pressure and the distillate 
collected in the conductivity cell a product with specific conduc¬ 
tivity 1*4x10“® was obtained and solutions matde up in this were 
very stable; solutions of sodium iodide in this specially prepared 
amyl alcohol did not vary more than 0*1% in fourt^n hours. 
The electrical conductivity of solutions of sodium iodide in amyl 
alcohol was measured at 18° for concentrations ranging between 
l*0xl0”®Ar to HxIO’^jV. The mean variation of the results does 
not exceed 0*1%. In the more dilute solutions, the points conform 
to the requirements of the law of mass action within the limits of 
the experimental cn*or. At the higher concentrations there is 
a small although constant deviation from the mass action relation. 
From an extrapolation of the curve to zero concentration the value 
11*059 is obtained for Aq and the value 2*933 X10*^ for K, 

J. P. S. 
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Variation of the Electrical Conductivity amonn the Am- 
moniacal Derivatives of Platinous Nitrite. L. A. Tschuoabv 
and N. A. Vladimirov (J. Ruaa. Phya. Chem. Soc,, 1020, 52, 136— 
138).—^The values of for tetra-amminoplatinous nitrite, 

[Pt4NH3](N02)2; nitrotriamminoplatinous nitrite, 
[NOgPtSNHgJNOa; 

cis- and ^m?w-dinitrodianiminoplatinum, [(N 02 ) 2 Pt(NH 3 ) 2 ]; and 
potassium platinonitrite are found to be, respectively, 276*6, 96*5, 
0*96, 2*42, and 302*4. The observed value of for nitrotri¬ 
amminoplatinous platinonitrite, [N02Pt3NH3]2Pt(lJo2)4, is 217, the 
value calculated by summation of the mobilities of the corresponding 
ions being 197*2 (cf. Tschugaev and Kiltinovitsch, T., 1916, 109, 
1286). T. H. P. 

Passivity and Over-potential. Ulick R. Evans {Trans, 
Faraday Soc,^ 1922, 18, 1—13).—It is suggested that the relative 
values of the interfacial tensions between the metal, corrosion 
product, and solution is the factor on which the protection against 
corrosion of the metal by the solution depends. The activation 
of passive metals by chlorides is related to the peptising action of 
metallic hydroxides by chlorides; the rendering passive by chromates 
is correlated with the flocculating action of these salts. The pro¬ 
tective layer probably consists of a layer of oxygen atoms connect¬ 
ing the metal on the one side with solution on the other. Similarly, 
at a cathodically polarised electrode a layer of hydrogen nuclei 
connect the metal with the liquid, the hydrogen being probably in 
a state intermediate between the elementary and ionic forms. 
The theory is, in some respects, opposed to that of Friend (T., 
1922, 119, 932). J. S. G. T. 

Chemical Passivity of Metals. J. Gillis (Natuurweienschapp. 
Tijdschr,, 1921, 3, 66-^8).—The phenomena of passivity may not 
be explained by the formation of an oxide membrane protecting 
the metal. The most accurate optical methods—^which permit 
estimation of a layer of 0*8 fiy .—^fail to detect any sign of an oxide 
membrane. On the other hand, the metals which become passive 
by anodic polarisation are also those the ions of which do not 
readily discharge and precipitate on the cathode. There is, there¬ 
fore, a co-existence of the anodic retardation (passivity) and of 
the cathodic retardation (slow metallic precipitation); the trans¬ 
formation M+ Z1M+® is slow in both directions. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Thermo-electric Force, the Entropy of Electrons and the 
Specific Heat of Metals at High Temperatures. Wendell 
M. Latimer {J, Amer. Chem, 8oc,, 1922, 44, 2136—^2147).—^A 
theoretical paper in which the thermo-electric force of a circuit 
of two metals has been expressed in terms of the entropy of the 
electrons in the two metals. This expression has the form 

dEldT== {\. dTIT- r,r,. dTIT 

, *'0 ^0 
whe^ 0*1 and o-j are the specific heats of the electrons of the two 
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metals. It has been postulated that the specific heat of a gram^ 
molecule of electrons in a metal is given by the increase in the 
s^ific heat at constant volume of a gram-molecule of the metal 
above the equipartition value of 6/2R. On this assumption, the 
absolute value of the thermo-electric force of the potassium sodium 
couple has been calculated at 25° from values of the specific heats 
of these metals. The changes in thermo-electric force of platinum, 
iron, cobalt, nickel, gold, copper, timgsten, molybdenum, calcium, 
aluminium, magnesium, and lead against silver have been calculated 
from specific heat data for temperature differences of 100° to 700®. 
Satisfactory agreement is obtained between the calculated and 
observed values. To make these calculations, the existing data 
on the thermo-electric force have been collected; new data for 
the thermo-electric force of lead, zinc, magnesium, aluminium, 
molybdenum, and tungsten against silver have been obtained, 
and these are summarised in a thermo-electric diagram. The 
entropy of the metal electrons at low temperatures has been 
discussed and the possibility of using thermo-electric data as 
a means of determining (7« for metals at higher temperatures 
pointed out. The Cp curves for cobalt, iron, calcium, nickel, 
palladium, aluminium, platinum, lead, magnesium, iridium, gold, 
copper, silver, molybdenum, and tungsten have been drawn in 
agreement with existing thermo-electric data. J. F. S. 

Thermochemistry and Electromotive Force in Electric 
Elements. Jarl A. Wasastjerna {Monograph^ Helsingfors^ 
1918).—A systematic, mathematical study of representative types 
of electrolytic cells, the E,M.F. being derived from the reaction 
energy and the atoity. The following results are recorded for 
the various cells, for the reaction energy, U, the affinity. A, and 
the electromotive force, E, r^pectively, the subscript figures 
representing absolute temperatures: (1) Cu|saturated solution 

CuIJI crystals; Uq 16296; A 293 16908; 0-69. (2) Cdlsatur- 

ated solution Cdl,—Hggig pastejHg; 0^20856; A 234 20485; 

JS0*45. (3) Cu amalgam 10%|8aturated solution CuS 04 , 5 H 20 ,— 
HgoS 04 pastelHg; U.^25U6; Agg. 16560; £293 0*363. (4) 

H 2 ro*lAr.HCl|Ol 2 ; E^^^hSS, (5) Pbjsaturated solution PbClglClg; 
£291 1 *^ 8 . ( 6 ) Hglequivalent weignts of FeClg and FeClg in 
O liV-HCllPt; A 3480 and 6220; £ 2930-42 and 0-46. (7) • 

Daniell element with saturated solutions of CuS 04 , 6 H 20 and 
ZnS 04 , 7 H 20 ; £" 2 ^ 52045; .Ajgi 49488 (subtract 220 cal. for 

osmotic work); £291 1*69. ( 8 ) baniell element with water as 

lOOHgO; Uq 50350; A^^ 60600; £ 1-098. Cells delivering electrical 
energy, but without thermal changes, are considered, but no data 
are given. Values obtained for the Clark element are : Uq 67310; 
-^288 ^0218 (subtract 296 cal. for osmotic work); £ 330 1-43. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Complex Ion Formation in Hydrochloric Acid. Ralph 
M. Hixon {Medd, K. Vetenskapsakad, Nobel-InsL, 1922, 4, No. 12, 
1—8).—^If complex acids of the type H 2 CaCl 4 exist in solutions of 
^ metallic chlorides in hydrochloric acid solution, a study of the 
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migration of the metallic ion when such solutions are electrolysed 
should reveal their presence. Solutions of magnesium, calcium, 
barium, and zinc chlorides at different concentrations in concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid were electrolysed for six to eight hours 
at 12 volts, and samples of anolyte and catholyte were analysed. 
The solutions of magnesium and calcium chlorides both showed 
migration of the metal towards the anode at medium concentra¬ 
tions, but towards the cathode at higher and lower concentrations. 
The migration towards the anode is strong evidence for the existence 
of complex ions of the type (CaCl 2 )yCl*'“. The observed migration 
will depend on the relative concentrations of these complex ions 
and of the simple ions Ca‘*‘+, as well as on their migration velocities. 
At low concentrations, Ca+**' will predominate. At concentrations 
of [CaClg] approaching saturation, Ca++ may again predominate 
owing either to the decrease in the [HCl] concentration or to the 
formation of a more complex acid (HCl):c(CaCl 2 )y which would be 
less dissociated than the simpler acid formed at medium concentra¬ 
tions. E. H. R. 

The Hydration of the Lithium-ion. J. Babobovsky and 
J. Velisbk (Chem, Listy, 1922, 16, 250—256).—^A new apparatus 
suitable for determining the transport numbers and hydration of 
ions, consists of two membranes of parchment paper separating 
the central portion of the solution from the anodic and cathodic 
portions and also of an arrangement whereby the anodic and 
cathodic vessels can be disconnected and weighed with their con¬ 
tents. The hydration of the lithium-ion was calculated from the 
change in weights and in concentrations of the solutions around 
the electrodes. The determination of the hydration of ions by this 
method is complicated by electro-osmosis. This the authors claim 
to have measured by replacing the two parchment paper membranes 
by a single membrane and estimating the differences in the con¬ 
centration and specific gravity of the central portion after each 
experiment. The lithium-ion has one more molecule of water of 
hydration than the chlorine-ion. The transport number of lithium 
in a decinormal solution of its chloride is 0-3128±0*0048. The 
authors propose that the hydration of ions should be expressed in 
terms relative to that of the hydrogen-ion (the most mobile of all) 
which would be put equal to zero. W. T. 

Electrolysis with Drops of Mercury as the Electrode. 

J. Hbybovsky {Chem. Listy, 1922, 16, 256—264).—To study the 
electrolysis of aqueous solutions of the alkali and alkaline-earth 
metals, the author employed drops of mercury as the electrode; 
the apparatus is figured. This enabled him to determine the 
exact course of the electrolysis. Electrolysis is produced when a 
certain E.M,F. is applied the value of which is characteristic of 
each salt and depends on the logarithm of the concentration. The 
raj^ increase of the current is explained by a diffusion towards 
the interior of the drop of mercury of very dilute amalgams. This 
diffusion commences because the metal has not sufficient mercury 
for combination. The author calculated the potential at which 
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the kations deposit from their normal solutions on a mercury 
cathode: lithium, —2*023; sodium, —1*860; potassium, —1*883; 
rubidium, —1*796; caesium, -1*837. The afi&nity of the metals 
for mercury is given by the difference between the characteristic 
potentials of polarised drops and the normal electrolytic potentials 
of the pure alkali metals. They were found to be lithium, 
1*281; sodium, 1*138; potassium 1*325; rubidium, 1*409; caesium, 
(1*60). W. T. 

Simultaneous Electrodeposition of Lead and Lead Dioxide. 

M. G. Mellon and H. F. Reinhard (Proc. Indiana Acad, 8 ci,, 
1921, 181—188).—The amounts of lead and lead dioxide deposited 
simultaneously on the cathode and anode respectively when a 
solution of lead nitrate is electrolysed under var 3 dng conditions 
are variable when free nitric acid is present, but for neutral solutions 
a fair constancy exists in the ratios for the amounts of each of the 
two deposits to that of the quantity of silver deposited in a coulo- 
meter in the circuit. The ratios of the anode and cathode deposits 
respectively to the lead equivalent of the silver were 1*0053 (altern¬ 
atively, 0*990) and 0*9864. The cause of the inaccuracy has not 
been traced. Chemical Abstracts. 

Electrolytic Migration of Sodium through Glass. M. 

P 1 B 4 .NI and E. Lax (Z. tech. Phijsik, 1922, 3, 232—235).—^The 
film of water which persists inside an exhausted glass tube was 
removed by the migration of sodium ions through the glass. A 
tube shaped like a lamp bulb and containing a small tungsten wire 
was exhausted and immersed in molten sodium nitrate at 450®. 
The wire was heated to a high temperature and a potential of 
200 volts was applied between the wire and the molten bath. 
Sodium ions migrated through the glass and a yellow luminescence 
was produced in the tube. The water film was displaced by this 
process and was attacked by the hot tungsten as evidenced by the 
formation of a film of blue tungsten trioxide on the tube. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Method of Maintaining Small Objects at any Temperature 
between —180® and +20®. P. P. Cioffi and L. S. Taylor 
(J. Opt. 80 c. Amer., 1922, 6, 906—909).—The object is placed 
within a double-walled vacuum tube through which a stream of 
cold air, produced by the evaporation of liquid air contained in a 
Dewar vessel, is maintained. The rate of evaporation is controlled 
by means of an electric heater immersed in the liquid air, and 
determines the temperature to which the object is subjected. If 
desired, the object may be placed beyond the splayed-out end of 
the vacuum tube and an unbroken stream of cold air caused to 
flow across it by suction across the gap between the end of this 
tube and the wide mouth of a second tube connected to a vacuum 
pump. The latter tube should have a diameter about double that 
of the former and its length should be about twice that of the gap. 
The Dewar flask is preferably unsilvered, and is charged with 
liquid air through a funnel extending almost to the bottom and 
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provided with a plug of glass wool for filtering out ice and solid 
carbon dioxide. Temperature regulation may be maintained 
constant to within about 4® for many hours. J. S. G. T. , 

Heat of Evaporation. W. Herz (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 
124, 56—68).—^Employing the values obtained by Young, the 
author finds that the quotients of heats of evaporation at equal 
fractions of the critical temperatures (on absolute scale) are fairly 
constant for the twenty-six organic compoimds investigated. The 
quotient of latent heat of evaporation and absolute temperature is 
given for pentane at different temperatures, and remains fairly con¬ 
stant, 0-11—0*16, except in the neighbourhood of the critical 
temperature. The same was found to hold in the case of twenty- 
eight other organic compounds. Acetic acid is exceptional, this 
being probably due to association. W. T. 

The Form of the Vapour Pressure Curve at High Tem- 

G rature. I. The Curve for Lead. Christopher Kelk 
GOLD (T., 1922, 121, 2419—2432). 

High Temperature Investigations. XV. The Vapour 
Pressure of the Alkali Fluorides. Otto Buff, Gerhard 
Schmidt, and Susanne Mitgdan (Z, anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 83— 
88).—^The apparatus used was like that described by Ruff and 
Mugdan (A., 1921, ii, 485) except that iridium crucibles were 
employed. The results are given for the fluorides of sodium, 
lithium, potassium, rubidium, and caBsium. The latent heat of 
evaporation calculated by means of Liempt’s equation (A., 1920, 
ii, 588) was found to be, LiF, 52*2 Cal.; NaF, 51*1 Cal.; KF, 
44-7 Cal.; RbF, 40*4 Cal.; CsF, 33*6 Cal. The critical tem¬ 
peratures calculated by the relationship Tc=l*55T^nQ are LiF, 
3010"; NaF, 3070"; KF, 2750"; RbF, 2600"; CsF, 2370". 

W. T. 

Heats of Combustion and Energy of Dissociation. Walter 
HticKEL (J5er., 1922, 55, [5], 2839—2843).—^A detailed criticism 
of the publications of von Weinberg on this subject (A., 1920, 
ii, 668, 669). 

In the final tables given by von Weinberg, only the previ¬ 
ously known data for HCl, HBr, and HI are independent of 
hypothesis. The values for the C“^, C—-H, C~C, C^C, C—Cl, 
C—Br, and C—I linkings depend on the equality of Qco and Och 
which has not been establish^. All the other data depend also on 
other unproved assumptions. The value of Weinberg’s work lies 
in the fact that he has established for the first time a series of in¬ 
teresting relationships between the energy content of different organic 
compounds as illustrated by the scheme : (1) C(oo)=0c-o+Qo~o» 
G(00)^$c—Qc-o~0c—o—0 (2) ^Qim——^Qco 
(3) Qoo — Qca~Qcci —^Hca* H. W. 

The Energy of the Atomic Linkings in Diamond and in 
Aliphatic Hj^ocarbons. K. Fajans {Ber., 1922, 55, [B], 
2826—^2838; cf. A., 1920> ii, 354).—A reply to various criticisms 
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in many of which allowance hae not been made for the admitted 
uncertainty of the author’s data (cf. Hiickel, A., 1920, i, 603; 
Polanyi, A., 1921, ii, 179; Swientoslawski, A., 1921, ii, 535; von 
Weinberg, A., 1920, ii, 668, 669; Thiel, A., 1920, ii, 667). 

1. Heat of aublimation of carbon and the absolute values of the 
Unking energies ,—^In the previous paper, the heat of sublimation 
of carbon Was assumed for purposes of numerical illustration to 
be 287 Cal. Subsequently it has been shown by Kohn (A., 1921, 
ii, 302) that the heat of sublimation of carbon is 163*5 Cal. as a 
general mean of all measurements and that of diamond 168 Cal. 
The values for the most important linking energies have therefore 
been recalculated on a basis of 150 Cal. as the most probable value, 
on the supposition that carbon vapour is monatomic at 4200®, 
and that an equilibrium is established in Lummer’s experiments. 

2. The energy of the double and triple linking ,—^It is shown by a 
somewhat modified method that the heat of formation of a double 
or treble bond is greater than that of a single bond. Arguments 
are advanced in disproof of the criticism by Thiel {loc, cit.) that 
this conception is contrary to the known instability of substances 
wdth unsaturated linkings. 

3. Chemical forces in crystals ,—^It has been asserted by Thiel 
(he, cit,) that the chemical forces which are operative in the form¬ 
ation of a crystal are essentially those of subsidiary valency. This 
do^ not appear to be universally true, since the forces which hold 
the sodium chloride lattice together are identical with those which 
are operative in the vaporised salt molecule. The lattice is there¬ 
fore held together by main valencies and the heat of sublimation 
is of the same order as that of the dissociation of the molecules 
into the free ions. On the other hand, the lattices of many organic 
compounds, for example solid hexane, are without doubt held 
together entirely by subsidiary valencies; this is shown by the 
fact that the molecular heat of sublimation of solid hexane is only 
8 Cal., whereas the energy necessary for the disruption of the 
vaporised molecule into atoms is calculated to be 1511 Cal. The 
conception that the valency forces which unite the carbon atoms 
in the diamond lattice are identical with those uniting the carbon 
atoms of aliphatic compounds is not new; the advance made by 
Fajans consists in the exact quantitative demonstration of the 
correctness of the hypothesis by thermochemical methods. 

4. The remainder of the communication is devoted to a question 

of priority (cf. von Weinberg, he, cit,), H. W. 

The Thermochemistxy of Carbon Compounds. A. Thiel 
(Ber,y 1922, 55, [5], 2844—2845).—^A reply to Fajans (preceding 
abstract). H. W. 

Thermochexnistry of Solutions. M. Levalt-Ezebsky (J. 
Russ, Phys, Chem, Soc,^ 1920, 52, 108—113).—Simple reasoning 
from fundamental principles leads to a number of equations which 
may be combined in the form; 

^^BRi—Rm, where qL. represents the heat of dfiutiou of a 
solution containing I 00 ml( 106 ^m) grams of solute per 100 grams 
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of water to the concentration Z%, and and have analogous 
significations; Qi and Qfn are the heats of solution of 100?/(100~Z) 
and 100m/(l()0—m) grams, respectively, of the solute in 100 grams 
of water; and ^j=m(100—Z)ft/Z(100—m), that is, 

corresponds with the difference between the heats of solution of 
one and the same quantity of the solute in such different amounts 
of water that solutions of 1 % and m% concentration, respectively, 
are obtained; Ri and Rf^ represent, respectively, the heats of 
reaction of 10011 (100—1) and 100m/(100—m) grams of the solute, 
liquefied at the temperature of the experiment, with 100 grams of 
water. 

The above equation furnishes a convenient means of passing 
from the heats of solution of different amounts of a substance in 
one and the same amount of solvent to the heats of solution of 
one and the same quantity of solute in different quantities of 
solvent and from these to the heats of dilution. T. H. P. 

Efiect of Variation in Weight of the Riders and Plummets 
of the Westphal Balance on the Accuracy of Specific 
Gravity Determinations. Edward A. Tschudy (J. Amer. 
Chen. Soc., 1922, 44, 2130—^2136).—^Accurate specific gravity 
determinations with the Westphal balance are possible only when 
the weight of water displaced by the plummet at 15° and the weights 
of the riders possess an exact multiple relationship amongst them¬ 
selves. Variations in weight of the riders which disturb this 
relationship produce errors, often of considerable magnitude, in 
specific gravity determinations. Inaccurate plummet thermo¬ 
meters are also a source of error. The magnitude of ordinary 
variation in weight of riders and plummets has been ascertained, 
and equations have been derived for calculating the correction 
which must be applied to any indicated balance reading to obtain 
the true specific gravity of liquids lighter or heavier than water. 
Application of the corrections for any specific system of riders 
to indicated balance readings is facilitated by the construction and 
use of correction graphs. J. P. S. 

The Degree of Molecular Polymerisation of Substances 
under Critical Conditions. J. A. Muller (Compt. rend., 
1922, 175, 760—761).—^A table of the calculated values of the 
degree of polymerisation of a number of elements and compounds 
under critical conditions is given. AU the substances included, 
with the exception of helium, undergo polymerisation to a certain 
extent; those which, under normal conations of pressure and 
temperature, approximate in their behaviour to perfect gases are 
least affected, the values of the mean degree of polymerisation 
ranging from 1*227 in the case of hydrogen to 1*285 in that of 
nitrogen. Liquid hydrocarbons and monohalogen derivatives of 
benzene give values from 1*39 to 1*45, whilst those for esters of 
saturated monobasic fatty acids vary from 1*45 to 1*48. Nitriles, 
water, and acetic acid yield results in the neighbourhood of 2. 

H. J. E, 
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Corresponding States. W. H£Bz]r(Z. anorg. (7%em., 1922, 
123, 132—136).—theoretical paper in which the author in¬ 
vestigates whether there is a constant relationship between the 
viscosity of liquids at the same fraction of the critical temperature. 
The viscosity at one-half the absolute critical temperature is 
divided by the viscosity at seven-twelfths the absolute critical tem¬ 
perature. In the case of 20 non-associating liquids, the ratio is 
1*51—1*91. In the case of liquids which associate, the viscosity 
decreases more rapidly with increasing temperature and the ratio 
in the case of six liquids varies from 1‘95 to 4*33. The author 
in the same way finds the ratio of the refractive indices at corre¬ 
sponding tempe ratures. The refra ctive index is calculated by 
equation n=iVM+2dR£,IM~-dRx,. In the case of 29 liquids 
the approximate constancy of the ratio showed the validity of the 
law of corresponding states. W. T. 

The Viscosity of Amphoteric £lectrol3rtes in Solution. 
Gunnab Hbdbsteand (Z, anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 153—184).— 
Solutions of amino-acids are found to have a minimum viscosity at 
the isoelectric point. In the case of glycine and alanine, the viscosities 
of the anions is greater than that of the kations. Mixtures of 
glycine and alanine solutions have a viscosity which is the arith¬ 
metical mean of the corresponding immixed solutions. The 
addition of neutral salts increases the viscosity of glycine and 
alanine solutions; it also displaces the minimum. The minimum 
viscosity of a gelatin solution is at the isoelectric point; the 
addition of salts increases the minimum value and at the same 
time shifts it to a lower hydrogen-ion concentration. On both 
sides of the minimum, the viscosity is decreased considerably by 
the salts. The author treated powdered gelatin with hydrochloric 
acid, and found that, on washing, a large amount of the gelatin 
went into solution; the same result was obtained by treating 
the powder with a mixture of hydrochloric acid and a salt. 

W. T. 

Effect of Surface Tension. P. B. Ganguly and B. C. Banebji 
(Z. anorg, Chem., 1922, 124, 140—142).—A stick of sodium hydr¬ 
oxide was held vertically in distilled water so that only one-half 
was immersed. In the absence of stirring, the part of the stick 
in contact with the surface dissolved the more rapidly. The same 
was observed in the case of sticks of potassium hydroxide, sodium 
nitrite, copper sulphate, and zinc chloride, and also of a zinc rod 
in dilute sulphuric acid. In the case of an iron rod in hydro¬ 
chloric acid the reverse was observed and the part further from 
the surface dissolved the more rapidly. These effects are reduced 
by lowering the surface tension by a covering of oil, and are there¬ 
fore assumed to be due to surface tension effects. W. T. 

Negative Adsorption. II. Calculation of the Amount of 
Adsorbed Solvent. M. A, Rakusin and Tatjana G5nkb 
(Biochem. Z., 1922, 132, 82—83).—The amount of adsorbed solvent 
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can be calculated by Gurvitsch’s equation for positive adsorption 
(A., 1914, ii, 435). H. K. 

The Sorption of Saturated Vapours by Charcoal. John 
Driver and Jambs Bribrley Firth (T., 1922, 121, 2409—2414). 

Salt Adsorption on Metal Surfaces. H. von Euler and 
G. ZiMMBBLUND {Arhiv Kern, Min, Qeol,, 1922, 8, No. 14, 1—23).— 
Measurements have been made of the silver nitrate and potassium 
chloride adsorbed from aqueous solution by finely divided gold 
particles and by gold leaf. It has been found that the amount 
adsorbed increases with the amount of salt in solution, at first 
linearly and then tending to a maximum. At the maximum there 
is more adsorbed than would correspond with a unimolecular layer 
on the gold. Experiments are also described with mercury drop¬ 
ping through a calomel solution in which the amount of mercury 
in solution was determined by finding its effect as an enzyme 
poison. W. 0. K. 

Mordanting of Wool with Potash Alum. W. W. Paddon 
(J. Physical Chem,^ 1922, 26, 790—793).—Experiments are de¬ 
scribed from which it is concluded that, contrary to the opinion 
of Knecht, the mordanting of wool with potash alum does not lead 
to the formation of definite chemical compounds on the fibre, but 
is strictly an absorption phenomenon in which both alumina and 
sulphuric acid are involved. J. S. G. T. 

Mordants. III. Chrome. Wilber D. Bancroft (J. 
Physical Chem,, 1922, 26, 736—772).—^The author reviews critically 
a part of the literature, more especially the work of Liechti and 
Hummel [J, 8oc, Chem. Ind,, 1893, 12, 244) concerned with the 
use of chromic oxide as a mordant in dyeing wool, cotton, and silk. 
The following are among the conclusions drawn : from dichromate 
solutions wool first adsorbs chromic acid and this is reduced to 
chromic oxide, which is the true mordant; within limits, increasing 
the acid concentration increases the chromic acid taken up; 
chromic acid oxidises organic compoimds more readily in presence 
than in absence of wool; when wool is mordanted with chrome 
alum, a basic sulphate changing later to chromic oxide is first 
formed; sUk adsorbs chromic oxide less strongly than wool docs; 
cotton takes up scarcely any chromic oxide from chrome alum, 
but adsorbs it from an alkali solution; there is no evidence of the 
formation of any definite compound when wool is mordanted with 
chromic oxide. J. S. G. T. 

Tungsten Furnace for Experiments on Dissociation and 
Ionisation. K. T. Compton (J. Opt. 8oc. Amer., 1922, 6, 910— 
912).—^Tungsten sheet is bent into the form of a cylindrical tube 
and clampra by end pieces each consisting of a st^l ring fitting 
in a split rectangular steel block. The blocks are mounted on 
water-cooled brass tubes serving as leads for the heating current. 
Short glass tubes surround the leads for purposes of insulation. 
Loops of fine tungsten Wire, drawn tightly round the cylindrical 
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tube, prevent bulging of the furnace. The central electrode 
•consists of a straight length of “ 20 mil.’* tungsten wire welded to 
heavier molybdenum leads. A furnace 60 min. overall length and 
about 5 mm. diameter was raised to a white heat by 100 amperes 
at 6 volts, and reached its melting point when a current of about 
200 amperes was employed. J. S. G. T. 

The Thermal Decomposition of Chlorine. Fr. A. Henglein 
(Z, anorg, Ohem,, 1922, 123, 137—165).—^A description of the 
apparatus suitable for a reactive gas at low pressure and high 
temperature is given in detail (cf. this vol., ii, 441). The 
apparatus was tested by measuring the dissociation of bromine. 
The dissociation of chlorine was investigated at a pressure of 
IXlO”® atmospheres and between the temperatures of 700® and 
900®. The following re?ationship was found to hold log .^(atmoB0== 
-(5400/4-57ir) + 1-75 log !r-4*09xl0-^r+4-726xl0^T*+0-93 
(cf. Bodenstein, A., 1916, ii, 554). The chemical constant of 
monatomic chlorine was calculated in three different ways : (1) by 
Stem’s method (A., 1914, ii, 543), (2) by the reaction Ag+JCl 2 = 
AgCl, the heat effect and electromotive force of which are accurately 
known, (3) by the reaction Hg+JCl 2 =HgCl. The values found 
were respectively 0*68, 0*93, and 1*50. A linear relationship was 
found to exist between the heats of dissociation of chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine and their atomic radii and other spatial and 
thermal constants. The electroafiRnity of chlorine was calculated 
to be 73 cal. W. T. 

Theory of Solvates. Ja. K. Syrkin (BulL Inst, Polyt, 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk., 1922, 6, 267—^280).—Solvates in general and 
hydrates in particular vary in composition and are stable only 
within narrow limiting conditions, so that they must be regarded 
as transitory systems of physico-chemical character. The structure 
of a hydrate may be represented as a molecule of solute surrounded 
by an envelope of water molecules. Such of the latter as are near 
to the nucleus are held by a force approximating to chemical force, 
whereas the more remote, semi-combined water molecules exist 
under the configurational influences of chemical and kinetic forces, 
the system being in a condition of stationary thermal equilibrium. 
Hence it is possible for hydrates of different composition to exist 
in one and the same solution. This equilibrium of hydrates 
possesses a macroscopic character. The gradual variation of the 
theimal effect with the temperature confirms these views and 
distinguishes the decomposition of a hydrate from the stoicheio- 
metric decomposition of an ordinary system. The existence of 
hydration is shown also by the change in the internal pressure, 
and the work of the internal forces may be expressed as the 
mechanical equivalent of chemical affinity (cf. Tammann, “ Uber 
die Beziehungen zwischen den inneren Kxaften und Eigenschaften 
der Ldsungen,” 1907, 34). T. H. P. 

Solubility of Carbon Dioxide and Nitrous Oxide in certain 
Solvents. William Kxjnbrth {Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 612— 
624).—In view of its bearing on the Lewis-Langmuir theory, a 
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oomparison was made between the solubilities of carbon dioxide 
and of nitrous oxide between 18® and 36° in water, acetone, acetic 
acid, methyl alcohol, pyridine, ethyl alcohol, benzaldehyde, aniline, 
amyl acetate, ethylene bromide, isoamyl alcohol, and chloroform. 
In this series, the ratio of the solubility of carbon dioxide to that 
of nitrous oxide decreases regularly from 1*34 to 0*66. The ratio 
is nearly constant for each solvent, and the temperature coefficient, 
dsjadTy which is always negative, is in most cases nearly the same 
for the two gases. It is found that Raoult’s law does not hold 
for the solubility of gases in liquids, and that there is little, if any, 
relation between solubility and the difference between internal 
or cohesion pressures of solvent and solute. Since, however, the 
ratio of the solubilities of carbon dioxide and nitrous oxide (the 
former of which is the more active chemically, and therefore has 
the stronger polarity) varies regularly with the dielectric coiwtant 
of the solvent, and since this constant may be taken as an index 
of the polarity of the solvent, it is suggested that polarity may be 
an important factor in determining the relative solubility of gases 
in liquids. The following figures, for carbon dioxide and nitrous 
oxide, respectively, at 20®, are abstracted from a table giving the 
solubilities expressed in c.c. of the gas under existing barometric 
pressure per c.c. of solvent: water, 0*900, 0*675; acetone, 6*98, 
6*03; acetic acid, 6*23, 4*85; pyridine, 3*85, 3*58; methyl alcohol, 
3*57, 3*32; ethyl alcohol, 2*87, 2*99; benzaldehyde, 2*98, 3*15; 
aniline, 1*38, 1*48; amyl acetate, 4*65, 5*14; ethylene bromide, 
2*27, 2*81; i^oamyl alcohol, 1*91, 2*47; ch\oroform, 3*71, 5*60. 

A. A. E. 

Partition of a Substance between two Solvents and the 
Solution Field of Force, N. A. Schilov and L. K. Lbpin 
[ with M. P. Jaktschak] (Nachr, Phya.-Chem, Lomonossow-Oes,^ 
1920, 1, 1—103; from Ghem, ZeMr.y 1922, iii, 541—542).—^The 
partition of a dissolved substance between two liquid phases 
changes with varying concentrations and only remains constant 
in particular cases owing to the operation of compensating factors. 
The partition does not in general depend on the solubilities in the 
individual solvents; this relationship, in fact, only holds at the 
triple point of the three phases. The isotherms for the changes 
in concentration are different for each phase and are not linear. 
The relation k—c^jc^ is only a particular case of the relation 
C|*"/c 2 =g, c^/Cg”, where n is an integer or fraction and given by 
7i=log Pi/log Pgj Pi h being factors expressing the changes 
in the solution field of force (losungskraftfeld) depending on con¬ 
centration. The partition coefficient thus obtained is constant 
for many systems, excepting those where the two solvents have a 
considerable reciprocal solubility, and where chemical factors may 
play a part. G. W. R. 

Solubility of Liquids in Liquids. The Partition of the 
Lower Acids, particularly Formic, between Water and 
various Organic Solvents. Neil E. Gobbon and E. Emmbt 
Rbid {J. Physical Chem,, 1922, 26, 773—789).—^The partition 
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ratios at 25° of formic acid between water and the following 
respective solvents: cotton-seed oil, petroleum, benzene, toluene, 
xylene, carbon tetrachloride, carbon disulphide, and bromoform 
have been determined. In like manner, the respective partition 
ratios at 25° of acetic acid between water and either cotton-seed 
oil or petroleum, of propionic and butyric acids between water 
and cotton-seed oil have been determined. The results have been 
employed to determine the so-called solubilities of the acids in the 
solvents and vice versa. J. S. G. T. 

The Behaviour of Two Metals towards One Another when 
Dissolved in Mercury. G. Tammann and W. Jander (Z, anorg, 
Chem,y 1922, 124, 105—122).—^The authors investigated the 
affinity of one metal for another when dissolved in mercury: 

(1) by measuring the freezing-point depression of the compound 
crystals and comparing this with that of the components, 

(2) by measuring the influence of the one metal ^on the E.M.F. 

concentration-curve of the other dissolved in a third more noble 
liquid metal. Thus the addition of small amounts of a more noble 
to a less noble metal has but a very small effect on the E,M.F, if 
the compound of the two metals is very highly dissociated, whereas, 
if a stable compound is formed, then a sudden change in the E,M.F. 
is caused when the concentrations of the metals correspond with 
the composition of this compound. The following intermetallic 
compounds were found to be very stable: AuZn, MggSn, CeSng, 
and Ce-Bio, having very high affinity constants. AuZn K= 
34x10^. MggSn J:=1 x101o. CeSng JT^lxlO^. Ce4Bi3 
3x10^2®. Cf. water iC=4-6x 10'^®. Others were very highly 
dissociated in solution in mercury; for example, compounds of 
gold with cadmium and lead, of silver with zinc and cadmium, of 
copper with zinc and cadmium. W. T. 

Systems in wliich Metals Crystallise. John L. Haughton 
and G. Winifred Ford (Trans. Faraday Soc., 1922, 18, 112— 
118).—Of the twenty-nine elements the crystalline structures of 
which have been determined by X-ray analysis, five only are 
exceptions to the rule that all elements of the same periodic series 
crystallise in the same system. In nearly every case, alloys which 
form a homogeneous series of solid solutions right across the 
equilibrium diagram, crystallise in the same system. There 
appears to be no relationship between the changes which occur in 
the physical properties of metals at the melting point and the 
crystalline habit of the metals. A possible exception occurs in 
the case of the electrical resistivity of the metals in the odd series 
of group 5. J. S. G. T. 

Solutions, Suspensions, Colloids. N. P. Peskov (Bull. 
Inst. Polyt. Ivanovo-Voznesensk.y 1922, 6, 73—99).—The theoretical 
considerations developed by the author lead to the following con¬ 
clusions. The modern doctrine of colloids deals with a conception 
of heterogeneity which is totally different from that assumed by 
the doctrine of phases, but is identical with the molecular-kinetic 
view of the universe; the latter is termed the generalised conception 
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of heterogeneity. The notion of dispersion current in the chemistry 
of colloids' must be regarded as composed of two different con¬ 
ceptions, distinguished as qualitative and quantitative dispersion. 
The former of these is synonymous with the generalised conception 
of heterogeneity referred to above, and has no special bearing on 
^ systems represented by suspensions, colloids, and solutions. The 
latter, possessing a dimensional character, differs from the idea 
of a phase only in that the latter is characterised by the spacial 
magnitudes of its separate elements. Thus all systems to which 
the term quantitative is applied must be considered to be polyphasic. 

Physical theories of colloids in general postulate that: (1) sus¬ 
pensions, colloids, and true solutions are systems, the qualitative 
differences between which may be regarded as functions of their 
degrees of dispersion, (2) colloids represent typical polyphase 
systems, and (3) all the characteristic properties of colloids are 
merely the results of the magnitudes of the molecules. The logical 
objection to such theories is that they accept as results of the 
doctrine of dispersion the hypothetical assumptions on which 
this doctrine is based. 

The author considers that only careful investigation, from all 
points of view, of the process of coagulation and of the adsorption 
phenomena accompanying them will decide the question of the 
heterogeneity of colloid in their normal condition. T. H. P. 

Electrical Colloid Synthesis. Sven Bodforss and Per 
Fr^lich {Koll. Ghem. Beihefte, 1922, 16, 301—340).—Svedberg’s 
method of s 3 mthesis of colloids has been investigated for the case 
where the induction coil current is replaced by a high tension 
symmetrical alternating current and the dependence of the amount 
of dispersion on the dimensions of the oscillation circuit determined. 
The dispersion of copper, tin, lead, zinc, antimony, aluminium, 
silver, magnesium, bismuth, and thallium by Svedberg’s method 
and the present method has been compared, and it is shown that 
for the more easily dispersed metals the present method is inferior 
to the original Svedberg method, the yield being about one-half 
to two-thirds that obtained by the older method. In the case 
of the harder metals, the dispersion is about the same by both 
methods. Alloys belonging to the systems lead-tin and antimony- 
zinc have been dispersed by the present method and the sols pro¬ 
duced examined. J. F. S. 

Winkelblech’s Phenomenon or Pseudo-extraction and its 
Importance in Colloidal Chemistry. New Methods of 
Extracting Solids. K. Charitschkov (J. Bttss. Phys. Chem. 
Soc.f 1920, 52, 96—107).—Winkelblech (A., 1907, ii, 17) found 
that when certain pseudo-solutions are treated with various non- 
aqueous solvents insoluble in water, the solid disperse phase passes 
partly or completely into the Hquid, non-aqueous phase, through¬ 
out which it becomes distributed in the form of a gel. This pheno¬ 
menon is usually regarded as a special case of adsorption, but the 
results obtained on examining different combinations of disperse 
phases and non-aqueous solvents are completely incompatible 
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with this view. The effect seems to be due rather to mechanical 
seizure of the molecules of the solid phaee by disintegrated liquid 
drops of lower specific gravity or to attraction of these molecules 
to die bottom by molecules of a heavier liquid. 

Prom a pseudo-solution of gelatin part of the sol may be drawn 
to either the surface or the bottom or the liquid by treatment with 
light petroleum, chloroform, carbon disulphide, etc., and owing to 
the resemblance of the phenomenon to extraction the author terms 
it “ pseudo-extraction.” 

For the velocity of transport of the molecules, Lewis’s formula, 
F=2r*/S(/S~-i8i)/9r/, should be valid, S and being the specific 
gravities of the solid and liquid phases, r the radius of the molecules, 
and rj the ooefiicient of viscosity, but greater exactitude would 
be attained by addition of the term, 27 ^S(S—d)l 9 rff d denoting the 
specific gravity of air. 

The fact that sols of silicic acid, Prussian blue, and almost all 
metals remain unchanged when treated with light petroleum, 
benzene, and similar liquids is explained on the assumption that, 
for certain values of 8 and 8^ the ma^itude of V will be negative, 
the specifically lighter molecules of air and light petroleum being 
then not in a condition to draw upwards the heavier molecules 
of the sols of metals and various oxides. 

The results of experiments on the pseudo-extraction of gelatin, 
agar-agar, and sodium oleate show that the quantity of the colloidal 
substance thus extracted is not proportional to the concentration; 
when the latter is very high, no pseudo-extraction takes place. 
For every disperse phase, the phenomenon appears to exhibit an 
optimum concentration and an optimum temperature. In no 
case, however, is it possible to remove by pseudo-extraction the 
whole amount of a sol occurring in the disperse phase. The excess 
above the normal proportion of potassium hydrogen tartrate or 
sodium sulphate present in supersaturated solution is withdrawn 
instantaneously from the latter by shaking with light petroleum. 
The same occurs when an aqueous alcoholic solution of sucrose is 
similarly treated, but in this instance the sucrose withdrawn partly 
redissolves in the aqueous alcoholic layer on prolonged keeping of the 
system after being shaken with the light petroleum. T. H. P. 

General Method for Obtaining Gals of Inorganic Salts, 
and its Relation to Theories of the Colloidal State. K. 

Chaeitsohkov (J. Rv^ 8, Phys, Chem. 8oc,, 1920, 52, 91—96).— 
Treatment of a solution of sodium (potassium, etc.) naphthenate 
in a hydrocarbon containing excess of naphthenic acid with 
hydrogen chloride or carbon dioxide yields colloidal sodium chloride 
or carbonate. With heavy metal salts of naphthenic acid, which 
dissolve readily in benzene, toluene, or light petroleum, excess 
of naphthenic acid is not required; colloidal cupric and mercuric 
chlorides, etc., are obtainable in this way. The naphthenic acid 
may be replaced by oleic acid. The products formed show 
Brownian movement and the corresponding ultramicroscopic 
appearance. The sol first formed rapidly undergoes coagulation 
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but not throughout its entire mass, part remaining in a condition 
of pseudo-solution detectable ultramioroscopically. 

Treatment of fe^ous sulphate in the above way results in the 
formation of a white precipitate which, as oxidation proceeds, is 
gradually converted first into a black sol of triferric tetroxide and 
ultimately into a brown sol of ferric oxide. The action of hydrogen 
chloride on ferric naphthenate yields, not ferric, but ferrous 
chloride, the hydrogen chloride acting as a reducing agent under 
these conditions. 

These and allied phenomena do not appear to be explicable by 
any of the existing theories of the colloidal state, or by von Wci- 
marn’s crystallisation theory, which is generally accepted. Neither 
this author’s formula for expressing the course of separation of 
precipitates, nor that given by Nemst to indicate the velocity with 
which a precipitate forms round centres of crystallisation, takes 
into account the attraction or affinity between solvent and solute, 
which constitutes an important factor; in many cases, the whole 
process of crystallisation is the resultant of the force uniting the 
molecules and the affinity of the latter for the solvent. 

The author regards gels and sols as the extreme and final stages 
of the interactions between solid and liquid phases, intermediate 
stages being represented by crystals of various degrees of symmetry. 

T. H. P. 

Sensitisation of Coagulation Processes: Colloids as 
Indicators of Photo-electric Effects. N. P. Peskov (Bull. 
Inst Polyt. Ivanovo-Voznesensk., 1922, 6, 101—104).—Anthracene 
is found to exert a sensitising action on the coagulation of sols 
of amenic trisulphide, platinum, and carbon, but^ it is not known 
if this action is exercised towards all sols or if it is limited to those 
carrymg a definite charge. The action does not depend on 
chemical transformation of the anthracene or on its fiuorescence, 
but lies in the electronic transpositions taking place in the system 
under the influence of insolation. Hence colloids constitute a 
new type of indicator for photo-electric effects. Reference is 
made to the various possible interpretations of the mechanism of 
the coagulation of colloids under the sensitising action of 
anthracene. T. H. P. 

Flocculation by Mixtures of Electrolytes. H. Freundlich 
and P. ScHOLZ (Roll. Chem. Beihefte, 1922, 16, 267—284).—The 
authors have confirmed the results of Od^n, to the effect that the 
coagulating properties of a salt are diminished or destroyed by the 
presence of a second salt, but in contradiction to Oden they have 
also found that the reduction is not due to a diminution of the 
kation action by the anion but rather to an antagonism between 
the kations. The antagonistic action is measured by mixing 
Od^n s sulphur sol with a quantity of an electrolyte insufficient 
to cause flocculation and then determining the quantity of a second 
electrolyte necessary to effect this change. In the case of ion 
pairs with strong antagonism such as magnesium-lithium, or 
magnesium— hydrogen, the coagulation value of the magnesium 
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is a whole number multiple of the value obtained when the coagul¬ 
ation is effected by magnesium alone. The anions have also an 
influence in the diminution of the coagulation value in the order 
citrate" > sulphate''> chloride'. Definitely hydrophobic sols, such 
as Weimam's sulphur sol and Donau’s gold sol, do not exhibit 
the above-named phenomena. In these cases the coagulation 
values of sols containing electrolytes are always less than those of 
the pure sols; that is, the action of the two electrolytes is additive, 
as is to be anticipated from the coagulation hypothesis of hydro- 
phobic sols. In these cases also, the coagulum cannot be peptised 
by electrolytes. The behaviour of Oden's sulphur sol is probably 
to be connected with its distinct hydrophilic character; that is, 
with the hydration of the micellae. In the case of arsenic sulphide 
sol, a certain antagonism is observed for salts such as lithium 
chloride and magnesium chloride. J. F. S. 

Coagulation of Manganese Dioxide SoL by Different 
Electrolytes. Phani Bhusan Ganguly and N. R. Dhar (J. 
Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 701—714).—The coagulative powers of 
different electrolytes on manganese dioxide sol do not follow the 
Schulze-Hardy law, namely, the higher the valency of an ion the 
greater its precipitating action on a colloid. Changes of concen¬ 
tration of the sol alter the relative order of the electrolytes when 
arranged accordmg to their coagulative powers. Coagulative 
power is not purely a function of valency, but is more a specific 
property of the ions, and is influenced, among other factors, by 
the time allowed for coagulation and the presence of anions. 

J. S. G. T. 

Rdle of the Hydfogen-ion Concentration in the Precipita¬ 
tion of Colloids. Hermann V. Tartar and Zalia Jbncks 
Gailey {J, Amer, Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2212—^2218).—^The effect 
of the hydrogen-ion concentration on the precipitation of mastic 
and gamboge sols by solutions of acids and salts has been inves¬ 
tigated. It is shown that acids cause precipitation at the same 
hydrogen-ion concentration irrespective of the concentration of 
the colloid. The negative ion of the acid is without effect. Various 
potassium and ammonium salts precipitate the sols at the same 
concentration provided that the hydrogen-ion concentration is 
kept approximately constant. The precipitating values of the 
salts vary directly as the concentration of the coUoid at the same 
hydrogen-ion concentration. The stabilising or peptising effect 
of the ion bearing a charge similar to that of the colloidal particle 
is shown to be very limited if it exists at all. J. F. S. 

Soaps and Proteins. II. Colloid Chemistry of Soap 
Manufacture, Analogies in the Colloid Chemistry of Soaps, 
Albumins, and Tissues, m. Colloid Chemical Behaviour 
of Fatty Acids and their Derivatives and the Analogous Be¬ 
haviour of Neutral Proteins and their Derivatives. Martin H. 
Fischer [with George D. MoLaughijn and Marian 0. Hooker] 
{KolL Chem, Beihefte, 1922, 16, 99—179; cf. this vol., ii, 430).— 
A continuation of previous work. The principles of the hot and 
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cold processes in the soap indostry are described. The significimce 
of some of the constants of oils and fats, such as the density, 
saponification number, the iodine number, and the Reichert-Meissl 
number, is pointed out. The physical properties of soa;^ are 
discussed. An account of experiments on the systems, globulin- 
water, globulin-sodium hydroxide, globulin-acid, globulin-metallio 
chloride, gelatin-water, gelatin-alkali hydroxide, gelatin-acid, and 
gelatin-salt is given and peptisation and coagulation are discussed. 
The theory of poisoning by ammonium and heavy metal salts is 
discussed and it is shown that these substances combine with the 
protoplasm with the formation of compounds which are much 
less hydrated than the normal protoplasm compoimds, and that 
this constitutes the poisoning. Reproductions of a large number 
of photographs, illustrating the experiments, are contained in an 
appendix to the paper. J. F. S. 

Action of Anionsi particularly the Hydroxyl-ion, on the 
Colloidal Condition of Night-blue. S. Akamatsu {Kdloid Z., 
1922, 31, 209—^215).—^The effect of various anions on the surface 
tension of solutions of night-blue has been investigated to ascertain 
whether or no the position of the hydroxyl-ion in the activity 
senes found by Traube (A., 1912, ii, 740) is correct. This series 
places the hydroxyl ion after the halogen ions instead of in the 
most active position as was expected. The surface tension of 
0*2% solutions of night-blue containing concentrations varying 
from N/IO to iV^/100(W00 of potassium iodide, bromide, chloride, 
nitrate, thiocyanate, chlorate, sulphate, hydroxide, and dihydrogen 
phosphate has been measured. It is shown that the ad^tion of 
the various electrolytes causes the sinface tension to rise to a 
maximum and then to fall to a value approaching the water value 
with decreasing concentration of the added electrolyte. The 
measurements showed that the hydroxyl ion is the most active 
of all anions and that the reason for the position given to it by 
Traube lies in the fact that he took as his concentration of hydroxyl 
ions the concentration of the hydroxide added. In the present 
work the concentration of the hydroxyl ion has been measured 
electrometrically. J. F. S. 

The Equilibriiun between some Organic Substances. 

H. Hammbesten (Arlciv Kem, Min, Oeol., 1922, 8 , No. 16,1—14).— 
The equilibrium constant, K, for the reaction between phenyl- 
hydrazine and acetone or acetaldehyde has been investigated by 
the solubility method of Euler and Svanberg (A., 1921, i, 68), 
and also by the measurement of the refractive indices of the 
solutions. The various results are not very consistent, but in the 
case of acetone-phenylhydrazine the value of K appears to be about 
7—9x 1(H, and in the case of acetaldehyde-phenylhydrazine about 
lOr-8. W. 0. K. 

The Solubility of Calcium Carbonate in Water in Equilib¬ 
rium with a Gaseous I%ase contUining Carbon Dioxide. 

Yukichi Osaka {Mem, Coll, Sci, Kyoto, 1922, 5, 131—141).— 
The solubility of calcium carbonate in water has been calculated 
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from the data given by McCoy and Smith (A., 1911, ii, 379). It 
is assumed that carbon dioxide dissolved in water is a much stronger 
acid than acetic acid (cf. Strohecker, A., 1916, ii, 622, and Pusch, 
A., 1916, ii, 477, 667) and that the gas is only slightly combined 
with water. The apparent first dissociation constant and the second 
dissociation constant of water are taken as 3*60 X10“’,and 4*91 X10“^^, 
respectively^ and the solubility product of calcium carbonate 
(calcite) at 25° was calculated to be 7*24x10“®. The solubility 
of calcium carbonate in water, in the presence of carbon dioxide, 
is given by C==:[Ca**]+l-~y/ 2 y[HC 03 '], where y is the degree of 
dissociation of calcium hydrogen carbonate, assuming that the 
solution is ionised to the same extent as that of calcium acetate 
of the same concentration. Formulse are given for the relationship 
between »[Ca**], and [HCOo'], and the partial pressure of carbon 
dioxide. W. E. G. 

The Propagation of Explosion Waves in Gkses contained 
in Tubes of Var 3 ring Cross-section. Colin Campbell (T., 
1922, 121, 2483—2498). 

Limits for the Propagation of Flame in Vapour^Air 
Mixtures. II. Mixtures of More than One Vapour and Air 
at the Ordinary Temperature and Pressure. Albert 
Greville White (T., 1922,121, 2561—2677). 

The Velocity of the Action of Oxygen, Hydrogen Sulphide, 
and the Halogens on Metals. G. Tammann and W. K5ster 
(Z. anorg, Chem,, 1922, 123, 196—224).—^When iodine, chlorine, 
or air acts on a metal, a variety of surface colours is formed, 
and these colours give the rate of thickening of the film of com¬ 
pound formed (cf. A., 1920, ii, 248). The rate of chemical action 
is high but diffusion of the gas through the film of compound is 
slow. In the case of iodine, the rate is inversely proportional 
to the thickness of the film and is independent of the temperature. 
There is in the case of the action of iodine on silver a change in 
the velocity at 145° which is the transition temperature of silver 
iodide. In the case of the action of moist air containing chlorine 
and bromine on copper, silver, and lead there is a parabolic relation¬ 
ship between the time of action and the thickness of film. The 
same holds in the case of the oxidation of metals. At high tem¬ 
peratures oxidisable metals are almost immediately covered with 
a thin film of oxide which protects the metals. 

Hydrogen sulphide reacts rapidly with copper and manganese, 
more slowly with silver, and still more slowly with lead. Iron, 
cobalt, nickel, chromium, antimony, bismuth, tin, aluminium, 
zinCj and cadmium show no change after several days’ contact 
with the gas. The action of air on copper-zinc alloys was also 
investigated. W. T. 

The Formation of Oxides of Multivalent Metals from 
their H]rdroxide8« Hans von Euler and Ulf von Euler 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 70—80).—^The temperature-coeflScient 
of the coagulation of albumin is very high, the rate being doubled 
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for an increase of temperature of 2®. The rate of dehydration 
of copper hydroxide was measured at different temperatures. The 
temperature-coefficient was very high, as in the coagulation of 
albumin, but was found to decrease with increasing temperature 
40—46®=3*0 for 5®, 65—60°= 1*8. The results were not in 
agreement with Arrhenius’s formula (A., 1889, 1103), which led 
the authors to the conclusion that the dehydration consists of 
several reactions. The rate of dehydration was measured colori- 
metrically. The isoelectric points for copp er hy droxide is 3 X10’^® 
as obtained from the equation I^Vkg. W. T. 

Velocity of Hydrolysis of Ethyl Acetate. Herbert S. 
Harned and Robert Ppanstibl (J. Amer, Chem, Soc.y 1922, 44, 
2193—^2220).—^The unimolecular velocity constants of the hydro¬ 
lysis of ethyl acetate in the presence of hydrochloric acid of many 
concentrations have been accurately determined at 25°. A solution 
of the general equation for the velocity of hydrolysis has been 
obtained and the velocity constants have been calculated by the 
general equation. In four series of measurements, it has been 
found that the curve of the velocity constants divided by the 
molecular concentration of hydrochloric acid against log Cj, where 
Cl IS the molecular concentration of hydrochloric acid, shows a 
minimum at 0*07—0*08iV^-acid. This is similar to the curve of 
the individual hydrogen-ion activity coefficient against logCj, 
which has a minimum at 0*15—0*18iV’-acid. It has been shown 
that the velocity constant divided by the product of the activities 
of the hydrogen ion and the water molecule is not a constant 
at different acid concentrations but has a maximum at 0*3iV- 
hydrochloric acid. Some factors which may cause this deviation 
from constancy have been suggested. The kinetics of the hydro¬ 
lysis of ethyl acetate are very complex, but the authors are of the 
opinion that the evidence obtained in the present work shows that 
the method employed is in general the correct method of attacking 
this problem. J. F. S. 

Velocity of Inversion of Sucrose as a Function of the 
Thermodynamic Concentration of the Hydrogen*ion. 

Harold A. Fades and Jaoqxje C. Morrell {J, Amer. Chem, Soc., 
1922, 44, 2071—2091).—^The velocity of hydrolysis of sucrose by 
solutions of sodium hydroxide, acetic acid, and hydrochloric acid 
of various concentrations has been determined at 35° and the 
thermodynamic hydrogen-ion concentration has been calculated 
from E,M,F, determinations of the reaction mixtures at the same 
temperature. It is shown that the addition of sucrose to solutions 
of hydrochloric acid causes a definite increase in the thermo¬ 
dynamic concentration of hydrogen-ion over the whole range of 
concentration of the acid. In the case of acetic acid, a maximum 
increase in hydrogen-ion concentration is observed which diminishes 
as the concentration of hydrogen-ion decreases, on the addition 
of sucrose. The addition of sucrose to sodium hydroxide appears 
to cause an increase in the thermodynamic concentration of 
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hydrogen-ion. The thermodynainic concentration of hydrogen- 
ion in the system remains appreciably constant during the course 
of the inversion process. The velocity of inversion of sucrose by 
hydrochloric acid is proportional to the thermodynamic concentra¬ 
tion of hydrogen-ion only for the limited range of concentration 
of acid which lies between O'OliV^ and O'OOliV^. The bimoleculax 
velocity constants, reduced to imit thermod 3 ^amic hydrogen-ion 
concentration, arc constant with changing concentrations of sucrose 
only for each molecular concentration of hydrochloric acid between 
O-OliV^ and 0‘3iV. These constants vary considerably for different 
concentrations of acid. Evidence is adduced which shows that 
for acetic acid, the undissociated molecule is not a positive catalyst 
in the inversion process; or that there are other factors entering 
here which have never be^ considered. With strong acids, the 
inversion process does not appear to be strictly unimolecular, 
especially in the early periods of the reaction. Within the limits 
of the concentrations of the reactants used, no appreciable change 
in volume was noticed when the solutions of hydrochloric acid 
and sucrose were mixed. J. F. S. 

Generator Gas Equilibrium at High Pressures. Kabl 
Jellinbk and Alois Dibthelm (Z. anorg, Chem.y 1922,124, 203— 
229).—^The electric furnace employed was a modification of that used 
by Nernst (Z. EhUrochem,^ 1W7,13, 52); it allowed measurements 
to be carried out at 1300® and at atmospheres. The reaction 
C+CO 2 ^ 5 =^ 2CO was investigated between 800® and 1000 ® at 
pressures up to 50 atmospheres. Various forms of charcoal were 
employed, and the equilibrium, which was well defined, was practic¬ 
ally the same in each case, and again the same in the case of 
graphite. The law of mass action was obeyed at all pressures. 
The integration constant of the reaction isochore of generator gas 
equilibrium was found to be 3-876; this agrees well with the value 
calculated by means of Nemst’s heat theorem (3-80). The authors 
show that the maximum work of this reaction is equal to the heat 
effect if the reaction is carried out isothermally and reversibly and 
if the excess of oxygen has the same pressure as the carbon dioxide 
formed. W. T. 


Catalsrtic Activity of Copper. O. W. Brown and C. O. 
Henke (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 715—727).—In continuation 
of previous work (this voL, i, 445), the authors have investigated 
the cataljrtic reduction of nitrobenzene to aniline by hydrogen in 
the presence of copper catalysts prepared by the reduction of the 
precipitated oxide. Sabatier’s conclusion that a catalyst so pre¬ 
pared is more efficient than one prepared from an ignited nitrate was 
confirmed. By the use of the former catalyst, much lower rates 
of supply of hydrogen may he used without reduction in yield, and 
the reaction may be carried out at a much greater rate. The best 
temperature for carrying out the reduction W8ts found to be about 
260 . A small amount of iron in a copper catalyst prepared from 
an ignited oxide prevents the rapid decrease in activity of, the 
VOL. exxn. ii. 31 
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oataljst. Gopper deposited on asbestos w$s found to be capable 
of effecting t^ reduction at a much greater rate per gram of oopp^ 
than copper alonei but with high ral^ of supply of nitrobenzene, it 
quickly lost its activity. Copper on asbestos is a better catalyst 
than an equal volume of copper on pumice. J. S. G. T. 


Selective Activation of Alumina for Decarboxylation or 
for Dehydration. Homes Adkins (J. Atner, CAem. Soc,, 1922, 
44,' 217^2186).—^Alumina has been preferentially activated for 
deoarbox 3 dation or for dehydration by modifying the method of 
preparation. This has been accomplished by obtainiug aluminium 
hydmxide and hydrated alumina by precipitation from its salts or 
esters in water or xylene solution, and by preparing it by the action 
of water vapour on aluminium alkyl oxides, both in the pure state 
and when the latter are impregnated in pumice. The extent to 
which selective activation has been accomplished is indicated by 
the following figures, which give the relative ethylene efficiency ’ 
of the variously prepared catalysts with ethyl acetate vapom at 
466® : 34, 38, 41, 60, 107, and 150. The catalysts indicated were 
prepared as follows : by melting aluminium isopropoxide on pumice 
and exposing to moist air for eighteen hours (34); as last, but 
aluminium wobutoxide was used (38); by the action of moist air 
on aluminium methoxide; this was used as compressed tablets and 
contained traces of mercury (41); alumina from aluminium butoxide 
supported on pumice as above (60); tablets made from the precipit¬ 
ate produced by the action of hydrochloric acid on solutions of 
sodium aluminate (107); and tablets made from alumina obtained 
by the action of water on aluminium amalgam (150). An 
hypothesis has been advanced in which it is considered that the 
catalytic activity of alumina is conditioned by its molecular porosity, 
or the distances between the aluminium atoms and this, in part, is 
determined by the size, shape, and position of the radicles attached 
to the aluminium when the aluminium compound passes into the 
solid state. All the experimental evidence obtained with alumina 


catalysts is in complete harmony with this hyi)othesis. In terms of 
this hypothesis, it is held that decarboxylation is favoured by large 
pores in the alumina and that ethylene formation is favoured by 
small pores, large and small referring to units of molecular 
dimensions. The work of Milligan and Mead (this vol., ii, 447) on 
the dehydration and Z-ray pattern of aluminium hydroxide is 
discussed in its relation to oatalytically active alumina. The results 


obtained by Palmer (A., 1921, ii, 642), in the use of electrolytic 
copper and copper by reduction for the hydrogenation of alcohol, 
are explained on the basis of the hypothesis noted above. Of. 
Langmuir (this vol, ii, 629). J. F. S. 


The toflueacing of Catalysts and Specifically Active 
Catalysts. Karl W. Bosbnmtjnd and F* Zetzsohb (Ber., 1922, 
[^]> 2774).~A reply to Abel (cf. Bosenmund and Zetzsohe, A., 
1921. ii* 320, 392, 393; this vol, ii, 41; Abel, A., 1921, ii, 642; thk 
vbl..ii.28j. H.W. 
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Kinettcd of lndtietilre ProcMsed: SdiOnbein^s Reaction. 

A. V. Pamulov and N. N. Pbtin {BuU. InsL Polyt. Ivanovo* 
Vozneaenak^-l^^i 6 , 221 —^ 231 ).— ^The authors discuss previous worik 
published on the influence of ferrous oxide on the liberation of 
iodine from an iodide by the action of hydrogen peroxide, and give 
the results of their own experiments on this reaction. It-is found 
that not only the velocity of the initial stage of the reaction, but 
also the nature of its dependence on the concentration of the iron 
salt and on the corresponding acidity are completely different 
according as the iron is in the ferric or the ferrous condition. The 
liberation of iodine by ferric oxide or hydrogen peroxide separately 
is considerably accelerated when the two reactions occur together, 
and the velocities of the separate, and that of the combined, reactions 
increase with increase of the concentrations of all the components; 
the acidity of the medium is of comparatively little influence, but 
in general accelerates the reaction. 

On the other hand, in neutral and faintly acid media the reaction 
is accelerated more by ferrous oxide than by ferric oxide in low 
concentration, but for definite conditions of concentration the 
reaction is retarded by increasing the concentration of the ferrous 
oxide either absolutely or in relation to the potassium iodide; this 
retardation is observed also in an acid medium. Increase in the 
acidity also retards the reaction considerably. This phenomenon 
disappears when the concentration of the potassium iodide increases 
and the solution is rendered strongly acid, especially as liberation 
of iodine by the acid becomes pronounced under these conditions. 

Hence the diminution in the sensitiveness of Schonbein's reaction 
in a neutral medium caused by increase in the concentration of the 
catalyst (cf. Meissner, “ Untersuchimgen fiber den Sauerstoff,’* 
1868, 78 — 80; Struve, Z, anal, Chem,, 1869, 8, 319) is not for¬ 
tuitous but holds generally, both in acid and in neutral solutions. 
The results of replacement of the acid by the corresponding con¬ 
centration of a sulphate show, as was found by Erode (A., IWl, ii, 
443) for ferric-ions, that the influence of increased acidity is not to 
be referred to diminished concen^ation of the ferrous ions and that 
the hydrogen-ions must here play a part. 

The mechanism of the action of ferrous oxide, typical of inductors 
in general, is probably based on its spontaneous oxidation, and the 
retarding influence exerted on the reaction by acidity is related to 
the great stability of ferrous-ions in an acid solution. T. H. P. 

Union of Hydrogen with Acetylene Derivatives. XV. 
Velocities of Catal3^ic Reactions. J. 8. Zalkind (J, Russ, 
Phys, Chem, Soc,, 1920, 52, 199—^211).—^The author discusses the 
results obtained by various investigators on the courser foHowed by 
reactions occurring under the iimuence of ensues and other 
catalsrsts. The general conclusion drawn is that, even when 
catalysts so chemically simple as palladium and platinum are used, 
the course of the reaction is onen quite complex, and that no 
esSentihl difference exists between the actions of these simple 
catalysts and those of enzymes. In both cases, it is necessary to 
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assume the formation of intermediate oomTOunds between the 
cataljnst and the reacting compounds, althou^ with regard to the 
means by which such intermediate compounds are formed—^whether 
by chemical reaction or by simple adsorption—opinions differ. 
Adsorption phenomena may, indeed, exhibit complex character and 
a sharp distinction between adsorptive and chemical phenomena is 
scarcely possible. T. H. P. 

Speculations concerning the Positive Electron. [Sib] Olivbb 
Lodge {NaHre^ 1922, 110, 696—697).—^According to Larmor’s 
theory, the positive and negative electrons can only differ in one 
being the mirror-image of the other. No positive electron in this 
sense has yet been discovered. Both positive and negative electrons 
are supposed to be extremely mobile, and the forces between them 
immense, so that they instantly bind themselves together into a 
compact and stable structure consisting of several thousands of 
each kind, the simplest and lightest of these composite structures 
being the hydrogen nucleus or proton. The proton for the first time 
allows a negative electron to revolve round it without being absorbed 
into its composition. On the mirror-image hypothesis, however, 
it becomes difficult to explain why only negative electrons should 
occur in the satellite systems; that is, why some atoms should not 
have nuclei with a surplus of negative charge, and be attended by 
positive electrons. The case of a number of primary electrons, both 
positive and negative, is considered. If, in the many possible ways 
of structural packing, something less than half the atomic nuclei 
formed were of the Idnd Avith positive satellites, whilst the other 
approximate half were of the negative satellite variety, the two 
classes would speedily combine with great violence and thereby 
form the tight-packed and stable nuclei of heavier atoms, until the 
complexity was too great to ensure stability. The combination of 
nuclei would cease only when they were protected by a screen of 
similar electrons, of which the sign might be positive or negative, 
but could not be both; that is, the residting atoms could not be of 
opposite varieties. Thus the outljdng satemtes are all of one sign, 
either in every case or in so vast a preponderance of cases that no 
exceptions are as yet manifest. The free lifetime of the less plentiful 
variety would be too brief for ordinary detection, but it is suggested 
that by means of the shattering of nuclei and rapid methods of 
detection, the composite nature of the proton may possibly be 
demonstrated by the emission of something fractional of extreme 
instability. In this connexion, attention is directed to the fact that 
the atomic bombardment of aluminium yields particles of specially 
long range. A. A. E. 

Motions of Electrons in Ax^on and Hydrogen. J. S. Town¬ 
send and y. A. Bailey {Phil Mag., 1922, [vi], 44,1033—1052; cf. 
this voL, ii, 277, 494).—^Further measurements have been niade of 
the movement of electrons in argon and hydrogen, and in mixtures 
the two gases, in a uniform electric field. The velocity of the 
electrons (1^) in the direction of the electric force, their mean 
velocities of agitation in the gas {u), their mean free path (1), the 
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loss of energy on collision with a gas molecule (X), and the factor 
(k) by which the energy of agitation of an electron exceeds the 
energy of a molecule of gas at 15°, are given for varying values of 
Z/p, where Z is the fall in potential in volts, and p is the gas pressure 
in millimetres. The loss in energy of an electron on collision with 
a molecule of argon is extremely small. When moving with a 
velocity of agitation of 12*6 X10^ cm. per sec., the fraction of energy 
lost by an electron on collision with a molecule is 1*6 x 10 ~® in argon, 
6 X10"^ in nitrogen, and 4 x 10“* in hydrogen, and the correspondmg 
mean free paths are 0*147 cm. in argon, 0*029 cm. in nitrogen, and 
0*035 cm. in hydrogen, the gases being at 1 mm. pressure. 

In the case of argon, whereas W increases steadily with increase 
in Z/Pi u increases to the constant value, 20*7x10^ cm. per sec. 
Between the values of Z/p^ 1*25—15, the velocity of agitation 
remains practically constant, whilst the loss of energy on collision 
steadily increases. This is due to a large loss in energy in collisions 
with velocities greater than the mean. The free path of an electron 
in argon at 1 mm. pressure has a maximum value of 1*6 cm. for 
the velocity 3*75 X10’ cm. per second, whereas the mean free paths 
of nitrogen and hydrogen show minima in the neighbourhood of 
8 X10’ cm. sec. The large increases in the mean free paths of the 
electrons as the velocity diminishes are very striking. 

The addition of argon to hydrogen, whilst reducing W, the velocity 
in the direction of the electric force, scarcely affects -u, the mean 
velocity of agitation of the electrons. This is in agreement with the 
small loss in energy on collision with a molecule of argon. The mean 
free paths in argon, for velocities of agitation less than 11*5x10’ 
cm. per second, were found by measurement of the mean free paths 
in mixtures of hydrogen and argon. W. E. G. 

The Motion of Electrons in Carbon Dioxide. M. F. Skinkeb 
{Phil, Mag,, 1922, [vi], 44, 994—999).—The apparatus used was 
similar to that of Townsend and Bailey (cf. this vol., ii, 277, 494). 
Curves are given comparing the speed of electrons in carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, and hydrogen. Values for the mean free path of the 
electron, its speed in the direction of the electric force, its velocity 
of agitation, and the proportion of ener^ lost on collision with 
a molecule of gas, are tabulated against different values of Zjp (cf. 
Townsend and Bailey, preceding abstract). A sudden increase in 
the loss of energy which occurs on collision between an electron and 
a molecule of carbon dioxide is observed between the velocities of 
agitation 13 X10’ and 15 X10’ cm. per second. W. E. G. 

The Constitution of the Chemical Elements. Fribdeioh 
WloHTBB {Z, anorg. Chem,, 1922,123,1—13).—theoretical paper. 
The author assumes that the light ether is a ponderable gas, an 
atom of which has amass 1/1800 the mass of an atom of hydrogen. 
He regards the elements as different condensation forms of the light 
ether, the number of ether atoms in an atom of any element being 
1800 times the atomic weight of the element. This is applied to the 
atomic heat of elements and to the spectral lines. W. T. 







The Disintegratiaxi ot Cheznical Blamenie* Fbibdbic^s 
WiCHTBR (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 14—30).—A theoretical 
paper. The author assumes that hydrogen and helium atoms are 
made up of light ether atoms, and that other elem^ts are buUt 
up of hydrogen and helium atoms. He then endeavours to explain 
the disintegration of the radio elements. W. T. 

Electronic Structures of Atoms. Maurice L. Huggins 
(J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 601—626).—A theoretical paper in 
which the Lewis hypothesis of valency and atomic structure is 
assumed to be correct for the lighter atoms. The evidence in 
favour of a tetrahedron of electron pairs, rather than a cube of 
single electrons, being the most stable arrangement for the valency 
shell of these atoms, is put forward. It is shown how the stability 
of such an arrangement may be the result of the deviation of the 
force law between two electrons from Coulomb^s law at small 
distances. The chief requirement for this purpose is that as two 
electrons approach each other, the repulsion between them reaches 
a maximum at a distance of the order of magnitude of 1 A., the 
force then decreasing, for a considerable proportion of the remain¬ 
ing distance at least. As a result of a law of this type, whenever 
two electrons, forming part of an atomic shell, are forced close 
enough together, they come still closer to each other, that is, the 
pair off, and similarly from three pairs aided by the attraction of an 
atomic nucleus and the repulsion of other electrons, triplets are 
formed. Based on this assumption and on the idea that the electrons 
in an atomic shell tend to place themselves opposite the centres of 
the faces of the imaginaiw polyhedron formed by the electron 
groups in the next underlying kernel shell, an arrangement of 
electrons is obtained for each element in each valency stage, with 
a few exceptions which have not yet been deduced. These arrange¬ 
ments conform with the known properties of the elements, and 
account for the periodic relationships in a simple and logical manner. 

J. F. S. 

Bohr’s Model of the Hydrc^en Molecules and their 
Magnetic Susceptibility. KdTABd Honda (Nature, 1922, 110, 
664^^65).—Since, according to Langevin, hydrogen molecules 
should have a paramagnetic susceptibility, it has hitherto been 
assumed that Bohr’s model does not explain the diamagnetic 
property of the gas. The actual diamagnetic susceptibility, as 
determined by Son4, is shown to lie between the two values cal¬ 
culated when the validity of Bohr’s model is assumed in the case 
of w+^'=l and n+^'=2, where n and n' are the azimuth and 
radial quantum numbers. A. A. E. 

The Normal Helium Atom and the Quantum Theory. 

J. H. Van Vlbck (Phil, Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 842—869).—^A study 
is ipade of the Kemble model of the helium atom. In this model 
the two electrons are arranged with axial symmetry. The energy 
of this atom has been computed, and the calculation has given a 
yalue pf 20-7 volts for the ionisation potential, instead of 26*4 
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4 emand6d by experiment, tbe discrepancy being slightly greats 
than for the Bohr model. It does not seem possible to devise a 
satidactory symmetrical model of helium based on the conventional 
quantum theory of atomic structure. W, E. G. 

The Neuburger Nuclear Model, Maximiixiak Gamillo 
NstJBUBGBE {Phyaihal Z., 1922, 23, 389).—reply to Meitner 
(cf. this vdl., ii, 702). The author’s model of the structure of the 
atomic nucleus is not dependent on the existence of wohelium in 
the free state. The nuclear formula requires, however, that groups, 
composed of three hydrogen nuclei and an electron, shall be capable 
of existence in the nucleus itself. W. E, G. 

Negative Valency and Co-ordination Number. E. A. 

ScHELOV (Bull. Inst. Polyt. Ivanovo-Voznesensk.^ 1922, 6, 281— 
290).—^The most pronounced negative aflSnity is accompanied by 
non>metallic properties, so that, if it is assumed that negative 
affinity is the result of a tendency of the rings of Valency electrons 
to attain saturation, it becomes necessary to make the supple¬ 
mentary assumption that only non-metallic rings of a special type 
exhibit such tendency. It is suggested that the origin of complex 
compounds may be represented on an analogous principle, co- 
ordinative affinity arising as a result of the tendency towards 
saturation of non-dissociating, non-metallic atomic skeletons. 

T. H. P. 

Quanta of the Ideal Monatomic Gas. E. Schaposchnikov 
(Bull. Inst. Polyt. Ivanovo-Voznesensk., 1922, 6, 105—124).— A, 
mathematical paper, in which the quantum theory is applied to 
gases at high and at low temperatures. T. H. P. 

Chemical Constants of some Diatomic Gases. J. R. 
Partington (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 988—993).—The in¬ 
vestigations of Sackur (cf. A., 1913, ii, 128), and Tetrode (Ann. 
Physik, 1912, [iv], 38, 434 ; 39, 225) on the chemical constants 
of monatomic gases have been extended to the case of a hypothetical 
diatomic molecule. In the first case considered, the gas molecule 
is assumed to consist of two identical atoms rigidly attached to 
each other at a fixed distance apart. The method of calculation 
is based on generalised statistical mechanics, and it is shown that 
the following equation holds over a certain range of temperatures, 
(7=2*5 log M+2 log Jf+12*730, where E=radiu8 of gyration 
and M the molecular weight. This gives values for the chemical 
constants (7o^= 1*001, (7y^=0*904, and (7^^=—2*256. On account 
of the very small mass and diameter of the hydrogen molecule, 
hvdrogen should behave in a manner intermediate between that 
of a monatomic and a diatomic gas. In the second case, that of 
two different atoms rigidly bound together, it is necessary to add 
log 2 to the above equation, and (7,^== 1*206, and GBro=l‘263. 
These results are in all cases of the right order. W. E. G. 

A Nov Apparatus for Washing Gases. A. Ernst (Chem. 

1922, 16, 274—276).—^The tube leading the gas to be purifie4 
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into the washing bottle is surrounded by a long spiral, alo^ which 
the gas has to make its way and is thus well washed. The tube 
leadhig in the gas and the spiral are easily removed from the vesseL 

W. T. 

Protection of Brass Weights. J. J. I^Ianlby (Phil, Mag,, 
1922, [vi], 44, 948—960).—The method introduced by Faraday 
for protecting iron from rust has been employed for protecting 
brass weights. A satisfactory method of procedure is to cover 
the weight with a thin film of linseed oil, and heat it, appropriately 
supported in a covered ‘‘ vitreosil ’’ crucible or closed muffle, until 
the weight assumes a golden tint. The protecting film which is 
formed is tough and may be polished. The weight of 1 sq. cm. of 
normal film is 0-00006 gram. W. E. G. 

Lecture Experiments with Hydronitric [Hydrazoic] Acid 
and the Trinitrides [Azides]. A. W. Browne and A. B. Hoel 
(J, Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1922, 44, 2116—2119).—^A series of lecture 
experiments with azoimide is described which includes the follow¬ 
ing. Nitridation of hydriodic acid : 5 c.c. of hydriodic acid (d 1-6)) 
are placed in a 16 cm. test-tube and 1 c.c. of 1% hydrazoic acid 
is added when both iodine and nitrogen are liberated according to 
the equation N3H+2HI=NH3+N2+2I. This experiment illustrates, 
the similarity between hydrazoic acid and hydrogen peroxide. 
Nitridation of hydrochloric acid: 6 c.c. of hydrochloric acid are 
treated with 1 c.c. of 1% hydrazoic acid and raised to the boiling 
point for one minute; the contents of the tube are then poured 
into 2^ litres of water containing starch and potassium iodide, when 
the free chlorine liberates iodine. The reaction is represented by 
the equation N3H+2HC1=NH3+Cl2+N2. Formation of potassium 
manganate by the action of potassium azide on manganese dioxide.: 
0-5 gram of finely powdered potassium azide and 0-6 gram of man¬ 
ganese dioxide are mixed and gently heated in a 100 c.c. porcelain 
crucible covered by a 200 c.c. crucible. The reaction is violent 
and proceeds with a hissing noise and the emission of numerous; 
sparks. When the reaction has moderated, the larger crucible is 
removed and the heating continued for a short time. After cooling 
the mass, it is thrown into 2 J litres of water, when the green solution 
produced speedily changes to that of a permanganate solution. 
In this experiment it is advisable that the operator should not come 
too close to the crucible at the commencement of the experiment. 
Detonation of silver azide by means of a fuse consisting of paper 
impregnated with potassium azide: Silver azide, prepared by 
adding a dilute solution of silver nitrate cautiously to 25 c.c. of a 
1 % solution of hydrazoic acid, filtering and washing with water, 
is made into a thin disk 18 mm. diameter and 1 mm. thick, while 
still moist. This is then stuck on a piece of filter-paper prepared as 
follows : a strip 0-6—1-0 cm. wide and 0-25—0*60 metre long is 
painted on a filter-paper by means of a small brush dipped in a 
6 % aqueous solution of potassium azide and dried. The disk of 
silver azide is attached to one end of the strip and the whole 
thoroughly dried. The dried paper is then suspended and a glowing 
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splint brought in contact with the end of the strip removed from 
the silver azide; the combustion gradually progresses toward the 
silver azide, which finally detonates with a sharp report. J. F. S* 


Inorganie Chemistry. 


Diffusion of Hydrogen and Helium through Silica Glass 
and other Glasses. G. A. Williams and J. B. Febgijson (J. 
Amer, Ghem. Soc,, 1922, 44, 2160—2167).—^The rate at which 
hydrogen and helium, respectively, leak into evacuated tubes of 
silica glass, pyrex glass, and Jena glass has been determined at a 
series of temperatures and pressures. It is shown that silica 
glass is permeable to hydrogen at high temperatures. The perme¬ 
ability is proportional to the gas pressure and is an exponential 
function of the temperature. It becomes appreciable at 300®. 
Silica glass is similarly permeable to helium, and this is easily 
measurable at 182®. At 600®, the permeability for helium is 
about twenty-two times that for hydrogen. Neither pyrex glass 
nor Jena combustion glass was found to be permeable to hydrogen, 
but apparently hydrogen reacts with pyrex glass causing it to 
blacken. At 610®, pyrex glass is permeable to helium. The 
permeabilities of a number of samples of glass have been deter¬ 
mined and the results compared with those of Wiistner (Ann. 
Phys.y 1916, [iv], 46, 1096) and others. J. P. S. 

The Solubility of Oxygen in Various Organic Solvents. 

Fkanz Fisohbb and Gbobg Pflbidbbbb (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 
124, 61—69).—^The solubility was determined by pumping the 
gas from the saturated solution by means of a mercury-air pump 
and measuring the amount obtained. The results embodying the 
solubility of oxygen in sixteen organic solvents are tabulated; the 
specific gravities and vapour pressures are also given. W. T. 

A New Form of Ozoniser. H. NIimbubk (Chem. Listy, 
1922, 16, 276).—^Two stout copper wires serve as electrodes in a 
horizontal glass cylinder, the arrangement being such that the 
distance between the electrodes can be varied. The energy can 
be obtained by means of a BhumkorS’s coil or an electric machine. 

W. T. 


Hydrophobic and H 3 rdrophilic Sols of Sulphur. H. 

Fbbundlich and P. Soholz (KoU, Chem. Beihefte, 1922, 16, 234— 
266).—The behaviour of the hydrophobic and several hydro¬ 
philic sols of sulphur has been compared. As a markedlv hydro- 
phile sol, that investigated by Od^n, and prepared by the inter¬ 
action of hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide, and by the 
decomposition of thionic acids, has been considered, and as a 
hydrophobe sol, that prepared by Weimam by pouring an alcoholic 
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solution of sulphur into water, is considered. The Weimam sulphur 
sol has been shown to be completely hydrophobic; it is n^atively 
charged and is coagulated by electroly^ according to the general 
laws concerning the coagulation of hydrophobic sols, namely, the 
strong influence of the absorbability and valency of the kations, 
the strong effect of the hydrogen-ion, and the slight effect of the 
hydroxyl-ion. The sols may only be prepared in relatively small 
concentrations, the coagulum is not peptised by washing with 
water, and the sols may be preserved for a day or two only. In 
keeping with Oden’s resets, the coagulation of Oden’s sol is markedly 
different from that of Weimam’s sol, as is demanded by its ^eater 
hydrophilic behaviour. The difference is mainly shown in the 
following points : (i) alkali salts have a ten to twenty times weaker 
coagulating action than with Weimam’s sol; (ii) the lyotropic 
series of the kations is well defined; lithium-ions have a very weak 
coagulating action, whilst sodium-, potassium-, rubidium-, and 
c^um-ions are markedly and increasingly stronger; (iii) acids 
have a still weaker coagulating action than the aScali salts; (iv) 
alkalis convert the Oden sol into one which has similar proper¬ 
ties to the hydrophobic Weimam sol. The assumption that the 
mioellas of Weimam’s sol consist of A-sulphur and those of Oden’s 
sol of u-sulphur is insufficient to explain these differences; 
for neither the behaviour towards acids nor that towards bases 
is in the least explained by the above assumption, whilst a 
very possible explanation is that Oden’s sol contains penta- 
thionic acid, whereas Weimam’s sol does not. The presence of 
I^ntathionic acid in Oden’s sol is proved by the following data: 

(i) the acid can be detected in the filtrate from coagulated sulphur 
by the fact that on the addition of alkali more sulphur is deposited; 

(ii) prolonged action of alkali on coagulated sulphur or sulphur 
micellae brings about the formation of thiosulphate; this action 
is brought about by ammonia without the sulphur itself being 
markedly attacked. It is probable that the pentathionic acid is 
adsorbed in the sulphur particles, since this substance is very 
difficult to remove by washing. The quantity of pentathionic 
acid bound to the sulphur is found to be 01--^'7 millimol. per 
gram of sulphur. The influence of pentathionic acid on the stabihty 
of Oden’s sol is explained as follows. This acid has a constitution 
which is closely related to that of water and sulphur and therefore 
it facilitates the formation of micellae, wliich, in addition to sulphur 
and pentathionic acid, contain large quantities of water. The 
greater water content of Oden’s sol is manifested by its greater 
transparency when compared with Weimam’s sol of equal sulphur 
content. The m icellae are to be represented in Oden’s sol by the 

_ * 

formula SrO^IIgSrO^", and in Weimam’s sols by -a r\ • The 

HgO 

structure of the micellae of Oden’s sol explains the behaviour 
on coagulation as regank the following points: (i) alkalis de¬ 
compose the pentathionic acid, whereby the loose combination 
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between the sulphur and water is also disturbed and conyerted 
into one which is similar to that of the Weimam sol; (ii) acids 
have such a feeble coagulating power because they increase 
the stability of the pentathionic acid and produce more penta- 
thionic acid from the pentathionates which may be present. The 
structure also is in keeping with the fact that hydrogen sulphide 
has an action on the sol similar to that of the alkalis; that is, it 
converts it into an hydrophobic sol which is much less stable 
because the pentathionic acid is decomposed by hydrogen sulphide 
with separation of sulphur. Further, sols of the same nature as 
Oden’s sol are obtained by reactions which produce both sulphur 
and pentathionic acid; for example, the decomposition of sulphur 
monochloride by water : 5 S 2 Cl 2 + 6 H 2 O= 5 S+H 2 S 5 Oe+ 10 HCl. The 
stability of Oden’s sol, which is due to pentathionic acid, does not 
depend on the charge of the micellae. Whether or no Oddn’s sol 
contains S/x cannot be definitely answered, although the yellow 
colour of the sol makes it extremely likely that this variety of 
sulphur is present. J. F. S. 

The Existence of Sulphur Tetroxide. Fbiedbich Meyee, 
Gustav Bailleul, and Gebhabd Henkel (Her., 1922, 55, [H], 
2923—2929).—^The experiments described owed their origin to a 
desire to examine Berthelot’s sulphur heptoxide more fully, and 
as a considerable quantity of the product was desired, the original 
method was modified by submitting a current of sulphur dioxide 
and oxygen to the silent electric discharge instead of working 
with a fixed volume of the gases. Contrary to Berthelot’s state¬ 
ments, the product which is formed does not appear to have an 
appreciable vapour tension even at 20°. The crystalline substance 
described by Berthelot is only formed when analysis shows that 
sulphur trioxide is present in excess. On the other hand, an 
amorphous product is obtained the analyses of which sometimes 
agree with the formula, S 2 O 7 , but sometimes show more oxygen 
than is required by tWs expression. The latter substance has 
been prepared in a specially designed discharge tube (which is 
figured in the original), which is so constructed that it is sufficiently 
small and light to be weighed on an analytical balance, that it can 
be evacuated and kept vacuous, and has little dead space. The 
material, thus prepared in the tube from sulphur dioxide and 
oxygen, is weighed and analysed in situ. For the latter purpose, 
it is treated with an aqueous solution of potassium iodide with which, 
at a sufficiently low temperature, it reacts with unexpected slow¬ 
ness and with the liberation of a very small proportion of oxygen. 
The latter is measured together with the liberated iodine and 
sulphuric acid. The highest stage of oxidation yet reached corre¬ 
sponds with the formula, SOgj^SO^. The authors, however, do 
not consider that this product represents the most highly oxidised 
form of sulphur which is possible, since in their work up to the 
present the imparted energy has not been sufficiently great in 
proportion to the volume of gas employed. 

It appears possible that Berthelot’s sulphur heptoxide is a 
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mixture of sulphur trioxide and sulphur tetroxide in equimolecular 
ratio. H. W. 

The Isotopes of Selenium and some other Elements. 

P. W. Aston (Naiure, 1922, 110, 664).—Very satisfactory mass- 
spectra have been obtained in the case of selenium by vaporising 
the element in the discharge tubes. Selenium is shown to consist 
of six isotopes, giving lines at 80, 78, 76, 82, 77, and 74, res^ctively, 
in decreasing order of intensity. The results agree with the atomic 
weight as determined by chemical methods, and measurement of 
the lines shows no detectable deviation from the whole-number 
rule. The mass spectra of cadmium and tellurium could not be 
obtained by this method, but the experiments have incidentally 
shown that chlorine has no isotope of mass 39, and that aluminium 
is a simple element of mass 27. Two new isotopes of xenon, 124 
and 126, making nine in all, are found to exist in minute amounts. 
The first of these is isobaric with tin, and the selenium lines 78, 
80, and 82 are isobares of kr 3 rpton; it is noted that all isobares so 
far discovered have even atomic weights. A. A. E. 


Action of Compounds of Nitric Oxide and Hydroxylamine 
on Trisodium Arsenite. A. Gtttmann (5er., 1922, 55, [JB]. 
3007—3012).—^The oxidation of sodium arsenite to arsenate 
by sodium benzenediazoxide (which is not effected by the iso* 
diazoxide) has been attributed previously to the presence of a 
reactive, labile quadrivalent oxygen atom (A., 1912, i, 397; 1915, 
i, 127); an extension of the observations to a series of derivatives 
of nitric oxide and hydroxylamine indicates that sodium arsenite 
is a specific reagent for active oxygen. 

Nitric oxide oxidises sodium arsenite in accordance with the 
equation: 2 N 0 +NagAs 03 =N 20 +Na 3 As 04 ; a similar change 
occurs when an excess of sodium arsenite is added to a solution 


of nitric oxide in freshly prepared, strongly alkaline potassium 
sulphite solution. Nitrosobenzene does not react with sodium 
arsenite at the atmospheric temperature but at the temperature 
of the boiling water-bath gives azoxybenzene and sodium arsenate. 


The constitutions 


are suggested for nitric oxide 


and nitrosobenzene, respectively. Sodium nitroprusside does not 
appear to react with sodium arsenite. With hydroxylamine, the 
reactions NH 2 ' 0 H-}-Na 3 As 03 =Na 3 As 04 +NH 3 and 3 NH 2 *OH= 
NH 3 +N 2 + 3 H 2 O occur concurrently. P-Phenylhydroxylamine gives 
sodium arsenate, aniline, and azoxybenzene, 4NHPh*OH+ 

Na 3 As 03 =Na 3 As 04 + 2 NH 2 Ph+ 0 <C^p^+ 2 H 20 , whereas the iso¬ 


meric p-aminophenol is inactive. p-Ethylhydroxylamine, on the 
other hand, appears to give only arsenite and ethylamine. 
Dimethylaniline-^-oxide and so^um arsenite readily yield dimethyl- 
aniline and sodium arsenate. Quinine-iV^-oxide similarly gives 
quinine and sodium arsenate; the two oxides are therefore peroxidic 
in character. H. W. 
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Properties and Structure of Pemitric Acid. Iv. Trifonov 
(Z. wrwfrg, Ghem., 1922, 124, 123—135).—Pemitric acid is formed 
by the action of hydrogen peroxide on an acidified nitrite solution; 
low temperature and low concentration are not essential for its 
formation. Above 70°, it decomposes rapidly. The per-acid can 
be estimated by the addition of potassium bromide in dilute solu¬ 
tion, and the liberated bromine estimated by means of a potassium 
iodide solution. The author finds that the reaction of formation 
is represented by the equation 2 HN 02 + 3 H 202 +(ri—llHgO— 
N 2 O 0 ,wH 2 O+ 3 H 2 O, and not as given by Raschig (JBer., 1907, 
40, 4685) or Schmidlin and Massini (A., 1910, ii, 498). 
It thus receives the formula N 02 * 0 * 0 *N 02 ,?tH 20 . The reactions of 
pemitric acid with some organic compounds are given. W. T. 

Phosphorus. W. Mabckwald and K. Helmholtz (Z. anorg, 
Chem,^ 1922, 124, 81—104).—The authors find, the melting point 
of scarlet phosphorus to be 592-5±0*5°, and the critical tem¬ 
perature of the yellow modification to be 720'6°. Rapid cooling 
of phosphorus vapour deposits a mixture of the yellow and scarlet 
forms; slow cooling deposits the pure yellow modification. To 
explain this the authors assume that phosphorus vapour at 900° 
and 120 mm. pressure consists of P 4 molecules and 10 % Pg 
molecules. On cooling, the Pg and P 4 molecules combine to form 
the complex molecules of scarlet phosphorus and this is to a 
certain extent deposited. Slow cooling, however, allows the scarlet 
phosphorus vapour to change into the vapour of the vellow form. 
The phenomenon observed on cooling liquid scarlet phosphorus is 
explained as follows. The liquid contains molecules of yellow 
(P4) and scarlet (P*) phosphorus in equilibrium: 71 P 4 mP*. 
Above 692*5°, most of the molecules are P 4 and on rapid cool¬ 
ing these solidify, giving the yellow variety. Slow cooling allows 
of a change of equilibrium to the right and therefore a deposit 
of the scarlet form on solidification. It is shown that the crystals 
isolated from a melt of the scarlet variety are identical with Hittorf’s 
phosphorus. Black phosphorus changes into the scarlet form on 
being heated at 575°. W. T. 

The Toxic Properties of Commercial Ferrosilicon. N. 

Kurnakov and G. Urasov (Z. aruyrg. Chem,, 1922, 123, 89— 
131).—Commercial ferrosilicon has been found to evolve poisonous 
and explosive gases. The alloys containing about 50% silicon, 
which is attacked by water, are very dangerous. The authors 
found that a solid phase of variable composition, lebeauite, makes 
its appearance in iron-silicon alloys with 33*4 to 100% by weight 
of silicon; lebeauite solidified at 1246°. Lebeauite can form ternary 
and quaternary solid solutions with phosphorus and aluminium. 
The ternary solid solutions (Fe,Si,P, and Pe,Si,Al) of lebeauite are 
stable towards water. The quatema^ solution (Fe,Si,Al,P) is, 
however, attacked by water, phosphine being evolved. Ferro¬ 
silicon with less than 33*4% suicon in y-iron can dissolve phos¬ 
phorus and aluminium to the extent of 1*7% and 3%, respectively. 
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These tema^iy and quaternary solid solutions resist the aotion of 
water. Calcium phosphide will not dissolve in solid or liquid 
ferrosilioon. W. T. 


The Mechanism of the Formation of Silane from Mag¬ 
nesium Silicide. I. Robbbt Schwabz and Erich Konrad 
(Ber., 1922,55, [JS], 3242—3252).—^The decomposition of magnesium 
silicide by aqueous hydrochloric acid leads ultimately to the pro¬ 
duction of a solid, wmte substance, KgSigOs, which shows all the 
properties of dioxodisiloxan. The substance, however, cannot be 
a primary product of the decomposition of the silicide, but is to 
be regarded as the ^al result of a series of intermediate reactions 
which cannot be followed in purely aqueous solution. Attempts 
are therefore made to arrest the reaction at intermediate stages 
by replacing the water to a greater or less extent by alcohol. Under 
these conditions, monosilane is not evolved during the first period 
of the action, and the solid product contains magnesium, which 
cannot be removed by washing, but is free from chlorine. It is a 
colourless substance (the usual brown tint is due to admixed ele¬ 
mentary silicon) which explodes on contact with air, yielding 
silicon and silicon dioxide, is decomposed by water, decolorises 
potassium permanganate and alcoholic bromine, and reduces silver 
nitrate. Analysis of it gives the ratio Si: Mg : H=1 : 2 : 2. The 
primary hydrolysis of magnesium silicide may therefore be expressed 
by the equation: MgISi;Mg+2H*OH=H«Si(Mg'OH)2. In these 
circumstances, not more than 15% of the silicon actually present is 
found in the solid product, whilst also none escapes as monosilane. 
The remainder is found as a stable alcohol sol of silicic acid. A 


second reaction must therefore have occurred, possibly in accord¬ 
ance with the scheme : Mg2Si+4HCl+2H20=4H2+2MgCl2+Si02, 
whereby account is rendered of the evolution of hydrogen. Ap¬ 
proximately 10% of the magnesium silicide is decomposed in 
accordance with the first and about 90% in accordance with the 
second equation. 

Many attempts have been made by varying the concentration 
of the alcohol and shortening the period of the action of the acid 
on the silicide. to isolate other compounds intermediate between 


the primary product and the ultimate siUcoformic anhydride. 
With increasing dilution of the alcohol, the production of silanes 
increases, but very little definite information is afforded by analysis 
of the solids. They can only be regarded as mixtures formed by 
further hydrolysis of the primary product, which they resemble 
in their ready inflammability on es^sure to air. It appears prob¬ 
able that the initial product suffers further hydrolysis in two 


directions such as are su| 
2H-OH=2M:g(OH)2+SiE 


.&XX - v/xx=^ XX /2 “r 
2MgCl2+2H20+SiH20+2H2. 

Magnesium silicide is prepa 
of finely-divided, ignited qu 
atmosphere of hydrogen and : 
of the silicide from me mixtu 


ed by the schemes : SiH2(Mg'OH)2+ 
and SiH2(Mg-OH)2+B^O+4HCl= 


is prepared by igniting an intimate mixture 
ited quartz and magnesium powder in an 
;en and mechanical separation of the crystals 
le mixture. The crude product is freed from 
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admixed magnesium by the action of ethyl bromide and anhydrous 
ether. The purified material is a uniform, steehblue, crystalline 
powder which contains traces of amorphous silicon and iron silicide. 
The apparatus used in stud^ng the decomposition of the silicide is 
fully figured and described in the original. H. W. 

Pressure of Saturated Carbonyl Chloride Vapour. N. 1. 

Nikitin (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc,^ 1920, S2, 236—^249).—^The 
vapour pressure of carefully purified carbonyl chloride has been 
measured at a number of temperatures ranging from 12*6° to—99^. 
The pressure has the value 889*2 mm. at 12*6°, and diminishes 
rapidly with fall of temperature to 540*4 mm. at —0*41®, and then 
continually more slowly; at —19*43®, the value is 232*2 mm. and 
at —94*2® a few tenths of a millimetre. T. H. P, 

Interaction of Carbon Tetrachloride and Fuming Sulphuric 
Acid. A. I. Lepin (J. Ritsa, Phys, Chem. Soc., 1920^52,1—17).—^The 
author has investigated the mechanism of the formation of carbonyl 
chloride and chlorosulphonic acid from carbon tetrachloride and 
fuming sulphuric acid (cf. Schiitzenberger, Annalen, 1870, 154, 
375; Armstrong, J. pr. Chem.^ 1870, [ii], 1, 246; Erdmann, A., 
1893, i, 681). If the fuming acid contains 45% of dissolved sulphur 
trioxide, corresponding with the formula HgSoOy, the reaction is 
express^ by the equation, CCl 44 -H 2 S 04 ,S 03 =C 0 Cl 2 + 2 S 03 HCl. If 
less than 45% of dissolved trioxide is present, so that the acid may 
be regarded as a solution of fuming in monohydrated acid, the 
fuming acid acts as above, the excess of monohydrate remaining 
together with the secondary product, chlorosulphonic acid. Finally, 
if the dissolved sulphur trioxide exceeds 45%, the acid may be 
considered as a mixture of pyrosulphuric acid with sulphur trioxide. 
In this case, part of the carbon tetrachloride reacts according to the 
equation CCL+H 2 S 04 ,S(L=C 0 Cl 2 + 2 S 08 HCl, and part according 
to 0014 + 2803 = 00012 + 8205012 ; both these reactions moceed 
quantitatively. T. H. P. 

Reaction between Potassium Azide and Iodine in the 
Presence of Carbon Disulphide. A. W. Bkowne and A. B. 
Hobl (J. Amer. Chem. 80 c., 1922, 44, 2106—2116).—Potassium 
azide reacts with iodine in the presence of carbon disulphide, with 
the formation of potassium iodide and the liberation of nitrogen. 
The first stage in this reaction consists in the formation of potassium 
azidodithiooarbonate, KS*CS*N 3 , ^7 interaction of potassium azide 
and carbon disulphide, as expressed by the equation KN 8 +CS 2 =a 
KSOS'Na. This reaction is irreversible, consequently there is np 
regeneration of carbon disulphide after it has once reacted. The 
second stage consists in the reaction between potassium azido- 
dithiocarbonate with iodine, which results in the precipitation of 
azidocarbon disulphide 82 ( 0 S*N 3)2 according to the equation 
2 KS*CS*N 3 + 2 I= 82 (CS*N 8 ) 2 + 2 KI. The halogenoid substance azido¬ 
carbon disulphide liberates triatomic nitrogen from potassium 
azide, with resultant evolution of ordinary nitrogen, as shown 
by the equations 2 KN 8 +S 2 (CS-N 3 ) 2 = 2 KS-CS-N 3 + 2 Ns; 2Na=3Nf 
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Combination of these equations with the preceding one leads to the 
simple expression of the final result obtained when carbon disulphide, 
potassium azidodithiocarbonate, or azidocarbon disulphide, in 
relatively small amount, is brought into contact with a solution 
containing potassium azide and iodine. These results have 
been coimrmed by iodometric and nitrometric determinations : 
2KN3+2I=2KI+3Na. J. P. S. 

Potcussiuzn Azidodithiocarbonate. A. W. Bbowne and 
A. B. Hoel (J. Amer, Chem, /8oc., 1922, 44, 2316—^2320; cf. pre¬ 
ceding abstract; Sommer, A., 1916, ii, 29).—Potassium azido¬ 
dithiocarbonate may be prepared by the action of carbon disulphide 
on an aqueous solution of potassium azide at 40°. It is obtained 
in colourless, deliquescent crystals, which decompose quantitatively 
when gently heated, yielding potassium thiocyanate, sulphur, and 
nitrogen. When rapidly heated, the substance explodes, with the 
formation of potassium sulphide, carbon dioxide, and sulphur 
dioxide and trioxide in addition to the above. Solutions of the 
salt when treated with various oxidising agents or when electrolysed 
yielded azidocarbon disulphide (SCSN 3 ) 2 . The authors confirm 
the structure, K*S*CS'N;N:N, as assigned to it by Sommer {loc, cit.). 

W. G. 

Melting and Freezing Point of Sodium Chloride. John 
Bright Ferguson (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 626—630).—The 
melting point and freezing point of sodium chloride have been 
determined by means of a platinum-platinum-rhodium thermo¬ 
element. As the mean of a number of experiments, the value 
803’1° is found for the freezing point and 8034° for the melting 
point. The author recommends the value 803°±1° as the best value 
for the freezing point. J. P. S. 

The Properties of Ammonium Nitrate. IV. The Re¬ 
ciprocal Saxt-pair, Ammonium Nitrate and Sodium Chloride. 

Edgar Philip Pbbman (T., 1922, 121, 2473—^2483). 

Colloidal Calcium Hydroxide. M. von Glasenapf {KoUoid 
Z., 1922, 31, 196—196).—^Two varieties of colloidal calcium 
hydroxide have been obtained from a marly dolomite of the com¬ 
position CaO 22-76%, MgO 16-60%, AlgOj 7-68%, FeoOg 1-87%, 
SiOa 16-27%, 002 34-83%, H201-81%. The dolomite was burnt 
at 720—780° until the magnesium carbonate was entirely decomposed 
and the calcium carbonate half decomposed. After the burnt 
product had been kept for twelve hours in water, the two colloidal 
varieties of calcium hydroxide were microscopically visible. The 
primary product separates first from solution as small droplets 
which grow speedily, and pass into the secondary product which 
forms agglomerates of drops having the appearance of a cell network. 
Both colloids are opticaUy isotropic but strongly refracting. In 
reflected light, the primary colloid is light blue and the secondary 
bright orange in colour. The secondary colloid does not maintain 
the colloidal state very long, but passes into crystalline calcium 
hydroxide. J. F. S. 
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Valency. XVI. The Ammonia Compounds of Calcium 
Haloids. Gustav P. Ht)mo (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1922, 123, 31— 
42).—^The methods of investigation were as previously communicated 
by the author (A., 1920, ii, 293 and 318). The following ammonia 
compounds were found to exist in the stable state :—CaCL, 8 NH 3 ; 
CaCl2,4NH3; CaCl 2 , 2 NH 8 ; CaCl 2 ,NH 3 ; CaBr 2 , 8 NH 3 ; CaBr^NHj; 
CaBr 2 , 2 NH 3 ; CaBrgjNHg; CalgjSNHg; CalgjONHg; Cal 2 , 2 ]SfH 3 , and ' 
NH 3 . 

ese determinations were carried out at various temperatures 
ranging from --80° to 230°. The isothermal curves pressure- 
composition are given. W. T. 

The Solubilities of Calcite and Aragonite. Hans L. J. 
BIckstbOm (Medd, K. Vetenakapsakad, Nobd-Inst,, 1922, 4, No. 11, 

1 — 11 ).—^An account of work published more fully elsewWe (A., 
1921, ii, 317). E. H. R. 

Setting and Velocity of Solution of Burnt Gypsum. P. P. 

Budnikov and Ja. K. Syrkin (Bull, Inst, Polyt, Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk,^ 1922, 6, 235—247).—^The authors have investigated 
the velocities of dissolution of gypsum after the latter had been 
heated at various temperatures, the concentrations being deter¬ 
mined at different stages of the dissolution by means of conductivity 
measurements. For the samples which have been heated at 115° 
and 125°, the conductivity and hence the solubility increases rapidly 
to a point corresponding with a solution considerably supersaturated 
with respect to CaS 04 ,H 20 , and afterwards diminishes, at first 
rapidly and then slowly, but still indicates a certain degree of super¬ 
saturation after twenty-four hours. Supersaturated solutions 
are obtained also with gjrpsum heated at 400°, but not when a 
temperature of 500° is reached. In so far as the setting of gypsum 
is conditioned by crystallisation from supersaturated solutions, 
the temperature at which “ dead-burnt ’’ g 5 rpsum is formed may 
therefore be assumed to be about 450°. 

Burnt gypsum may be regarded as consisting of two components, 
one soluble, which dissolves readily, and the other relatively 
insoluble. The solubility of samples which have been burnt at 
temperatures between 500° and 800° is rapid at first, this being 
explained by the presence of appreciable proportions of the soluble 
modification in dead-burnt gypsum. 

The time occupied by dissolution does not furnish an exhaustive 
explanation of the disappearance of the ability of gypsum to set, 
and the authors suggest that the presence of the insoluble component 
in the interstices of the crystals prevents the latter from growing. 

T. H. P. 

The Silicates of Strontium and Barium. Pbntti Eskola 
(Amer. J, Set,, 1922, [v], 4, 331—^375).—^The author has determined 
the equilibrium diagrams of the binary systems SrO-Si 02 and 
BaO-SiOg, respectively, and also certain characteristics (crystal¬ 
line system and habit, refractive indices and dispersion, cleavage 
and density) of the compounds and eutectics formed in these 
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syiertems. The corresponding diagram and characteristics in the 
case of the system CaC^iOj are given for purposes of comparison. 
In the system SrO-SiO«, compoimds 2Sr0,Si02 and Sr0,Si02 were 
found, and these, together with SrO, occurred in one form only, 
although the temperature of formation of the silicates was varira 
from the melting point down to about 900®. Sr0,Si02 was found to 
be closely isomorphous and optically very similar to aCa 0 ,Si 02 . 
Its crystals are apparently hemimorphic and belong either to the 
dihexagonal pyramidal or monoclinic domatic class, probably the 
latter. In the system BaO-SiOg, compounds 2Ba0,Si02, Ba0,Si02, 
2Ba0,3Si02, and Ba0,2Si02 were found. Of these, 2Ba0,3Si02 
and Ba 0 , 2 Si 02 were found to be isomorphous, of orthorhombic 
symmetry, forming a complete series of solid solutions. The 
melting-point diagram of this series is of Roozeboom’s type I, 
without maximum or minimum, and the index of refraction varies 
continuously, but not linearly with the composition. Barium 
metasilicate, Ba 0 ,Si 02 , is not isomorphous with the calcium and 
strontium meta-silicates. It is optically biaxial, probably of 
orthorhombic symmetry, and forms no solid solutions with 
«Ca 0 ,Si 02 ) but a double compound, 2Ca0,Ba0,3Si02 is formed, 
which decomposes on heating into aCa0,Si02 and Uquid. Crystals 
of the double compoimd are uniaxial and negative, are probably 
hexagonal, and show good cleavages in their prismatic zone. Neither 
strontium nor barium metasilicate forms with magnesium meta¬ 
silicate a double compound analogous to diopside. Felspars 
analogous to anorthite are formed by both strontium and barium. 
Strontium felspar and anorthite resemble one another very closely 
in optical properties, and the two appear to be completely miscible. 
Barium felspar is monoclinic and readily forms Carlsbad twins of 
the contact type. J. S. G. T. 

The System Ammonium Sulphate-Glucinum Sulphate- 
Water at 25®. Hubert Thomas Stanley Britton (T., 1922, 
121, 2612—2616). 

Preparation and Properties of Magnesium Perchlorate 
and its Use as a Drying Agent. H. H. Willard and O. 
Frederick Smith (J. Amer. Chem. Soc.y 1922, 44, 2255—2259).— 
The hexahydrate of magnesium perchlorate may be prepared by 
dissolving magnesia in perchloric acid, evaporating the solution 
until fumes of perchloric acid are evolved and crystallisation 
commences at the surface. The mass is then cooled to the ordinary 
temperature with the addition of sufficient water to keep the mass 
semi-fluid. The crystals are separated by centrifuging, redissolved 
in water, and crystallised. The hexahydrate, m. p. 145—147°, 
d!f 1*970, is now deliquescent. The trihydrate is prepared by 
keeping the hexahydrate over phosphoric oxide at 20—25® for a 
month. The product has m. p. 145—147°, df 2*044. The anhy¬ 
drous compound is obtained by heating either hvdrate at 170° in 
a ourrent of dry air for some time and then at 250® for a short time. 
Magnesium perchlorate decomposes at 400® wi^out melting, 
forming a mixture of the oxide and chloride. When moist gas is 
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passed over anhydrous mamesium perchlorate at a rate not greater 
than 5 litres per hour, it is found to be as efficient a desiccatii:^ agent 
as phosphoric oxide. The trihydrate is as efficient as the anh 3 ’^l^us 
salt at 0®, but much less so at nigher temperatures. J. F. S. 

Crystal Structure of Cadmium Iodide. Bichahd M. 
Bozqbth (J. Anter, Chem, Soc,^ 1922, 44, 2232—2236).—The crystal 
structure of cadmium iodide has been investigated by means of 
JC-ray spectra and Laue photographs. It is shown that cadmium 
iodide is not hexagonal, as has generally been supposed, but trigonal. 
The unit parallelepiped contains one molecule, and the shortest 
distance between the centres of the cadmium and iodine atoms is 
3*00 A.U., which is exactly the sum of the radii of these atoms as 
found by Bragg (A., 1920, ii, 537). Because of the nature of the 
structure, the iodine atoms are also “ in contact ” on the Bragg 
hypothesis. The shortest distance between their centres is 4*21 A.u!, 
whilst Bragg’s value of the diameter of this atom is 2-80 A.U. This 
separation indicates that the atoms which are presumably similarly 
charged may be expected to be farther apart than Bragg’s hypothesis 
requires. The structure may be divided into electrically neutral 
layers by passing planes parallel to the base midway between the 
cadmium atoms, and this may well account for the excellent basal 
cleavage of the crystal. J. F. S. 

The Ammoniates of Lead Haloids. Mixed Compounds 
and the Parent Salts. Wilhelm Biltz and Wilhelm Fischer 
{Z, anorg. Chem,, 1922,124, 230—^247).—^The following ammoniates 
of the haloids of lead are described in literature: PbClojl'SNH®; 
Pba 2 , 2 NH 3 ; PbBr 2 , 2 NH 3 ; Pbl 2 ,NH 3 ; Pbl 2 , 2 NH 3 ; and PWg,41^3. 
The authors were able to show also the existence of the follow¬ 
ing : PbOLNH.; PbCl2^-25NH3; PbB^,NH 3 ; PbBr 2 , 3 NH 8 ; 
PbBrgjS-SNHj; PblojO’SNHg; and PbIgjSNHg. The me&od of 
investigation was the same as that employed in previous work 
(cf. Hdttig, A., 1920, ii, 293, 318; this vol., ii, 849. The authors 
regard the compound PbCl2,3-25NH8 or 4PbCl2,13NH3 as a mixed 
compound of the salts PbCl 2 , 8 NH 3 , PbCl 2 , 2 NH 3 , and 2 Pb Cl 2 , 3 N]^. 
SimUarly, 2 PbBr 2 ,llNH 8 is a compound of PbBr 2 , 8 NH 8 and 
PbBr 2 , 3 NH 3 , and 2 Pbl 2 , 10 NH 3 a compound of Pbl 2 , 8 NH 3 and 
Pbl 2 , 2 NH 3 . These mixed compounds are not characterised by great 
stability or by instability; methods of detecting their formation 
are desirable. W. T. 

Action of Ammonium Nitrate and of Aqueous Ammonia 
on Copper. Properties of Cupric Tetrammine Nitrite and 
Nitrate. Henry Bassett and Reginald Graham Durrant 
(T., 1922, 121, 2630—2640). 

The Solubility of Copper Hydroxide in Sodium Hydroxide 
Solutions. G. Svensen Melbye {Medd. K. VeUmhapaakad, 
Nobd-Inst, 1922, 4, No. 8 , 1—11).—^The solubility of copper 
hydroxide in sodium hydroxide solutions between 2*66 and 6 *6N 
increases at a linear rate with the concentration of sodium hydr¬ 
oxide according to the equation [Cu(OH)2]5?=0*046[NaOH]—0*095. 
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TJie solutions were prepared by running a solution of copper sulphate 
very gently into the sodium hydroxide solution until turbidity 
appeared, they were then filtered and analysed. Assuming that 
a true solution of a cuprate is formed of the composition Na 2 Cu 203 
and that its degree of dissociation is equal to that of sodium suicate, 
the ion product of the labile cupric acid, HoCugOs, is found to be 
ATi—O'Ox 10“^’. For the hydrate HgCuOg the ion product is ^^ 2 = 
1-3x10*^®. The solutions of sodium cuprate gradually deposit 
cupric oxide on keeping. E. H. K, 

The Composition of Scheele’s Green. G. Bobnemann {Z, 
anorg, Chem,^ 1922, 124, 36—38).—^The author finds that Scheele’s 
green is not acid copper ortho-arsenite, CuHAsOg, but a normal 
arsenite, 3 Cu 0 ,As 203 ,a:H 20 . The composition was found to vary 
with the method of preparation; the greater the excess of alkali 
employed the richer is the product in copper oxide. W. T. 

The Rate of Formation of some Nitrides. 6. Tammann 
(Z. amrg, Chem., 1922, 124, 25—35).—The rate of increase in 
thickness of the nitride was measured by the change in colour of 
the films. In the case of cerium, lanthanum, and a mixture of the 
two, ^he rate of increase of the film plotted against the logarithm 
of the time gave two straight lines cutting in each case at a definite 
temperature. The same applies to the metals in oxygen. The 
presence of moisture in the gases greatly accelerates their action. 
The film of nitride on iron protects the metal. Cobalt, nickel, 
molybdenum, tungsten, tantalum, and silicon do not change in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen at 700®; magnesium and calcium are con¬ 
verted into their grey nitrides. W. T. 

Honda’s Conception of the Transformation and the 
Quenching^ of Steels. Masumi Chikashige (Z. anorg. Chem.y 
1922, 124, 59—60).—theoretical paper, in which the author 
criticises the views of Honda (Sci. Rep. Tohohi Imp. Univ., 1919, 8, 
181), and claims that a better interpretation is given by the following 
scheme : 

Pearlite —> stable 


Austenite i; —. Martensite —> instable but realisable. 

below 721«. 

W. T. 

The Ternary System Iron-Boron-Carbon. B. Vogel and 
G. Tammann (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 225—275).—The authors 
discuss the results of Hannesen (A., 1915, ii, 464) and Tschischevsky 
and Herdt (A.,1917, ii, 372), who investigated the system iron-boron. 
The disagreement of their results is found to be due to differences 
in the rate of cooling. Rapid cooling (as carried out by the former) 
results in the separation of supersaturated mixed crystals. The 
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present authors carried out a sptematio study of the tema^ 
^tem iron-boron-carbon and their results are given in detail. 
Equilibrium sets in so slowly that the structure and properties 
of the iron-boron-carbon alloys depend to a large extent on the 
preliminary heating. The limit of the influence of boron on the 
structure was found to be 0-02%. W. T. 

The Constitution of Erdmann's Salt and its Derivatives. 

E. H. Biesenfeld and B. Klement (Z. anorg. Chem,, 1922, 
124, 1—^21).—^The authors claim that Erdmann’s salt, 
[(N 02 ) 4 Co(NH 3 ) 2 ]B, has the two ammonia molecules in the ex¬ 
position. They base their conclusions on the fact that (1) by the 
action of ethylenediamine the trinitro-ethylenediamine-monammine 
derivative is obtained, [(N 02 ) 3 CoenNH 3 ]B; (2) the dioxalato- 
diammine derivative, [(C 204 ) 2 Co{NH 3 ) 2 ]R, prepared from Erdmann’s 
salt, could not be resolved into optical antipodes; (3j the non-resolva¬ 
bility again of the monoxalato-derivative, [C 204 (N 02 ) 2 Co(NH 3 ) 2 ]; 
(4) the ease with which the dichloro-derivative was prepared, 
[(N02)2Cl2Co(NH3)2]. 

The oxalate group could not be replaced by the malonate radicle 
on account of the solubility and reducibiUty of the malonate. 
Methods of preparing the above derivatives are given. W. T. 

Preparation of Colloidal Solutions of Nickel and Cobalt 
Hydroxides and some other Compounds of these Metals. 

0. F. Tower and Martha C. Cooke (J. Physical Ohem,^ 1922, 
26, 728—735).—^Two methods axe described for preparing colloidal 
suspensions of nickel hydroxide, one by dialysing a solution of 
nickel tartrate in the presence of an alkaline solution of potassium 
tartrate, and the other by treating a N /10-solution of nickel chloride 
with a little more than the equivalent quantity of a solution of 
potassium hydroxide, allowing the precipitated nickel hydroidde to 
settle, siphoning off the supernatant liquid, adding water, and 
repeating the process several times. Only very weak suspensions 
of cobaltous hydroxide could be obtained by these methods. Any 
solids obtained from the solutions referred to in a previous work 
on this subject (A., 1900, i, 687) are composed of nickel tartrate 
with potassium tartrate adsorbed in it. Glycerol does not prevent 
the precipitation of nickel hydroxide from aqueous solutions of 
nickel salts. In alcoholic solution, interesting transformations 
occur in the gel on keeping, and finally a solution is obtained from 
which nickel hydroxide cannot be precipitated by dilution with 
water. Colloidal solutions of nickel sulphide, which are readily 
formed in the presence of an alkaline solution of a tartrate, immedi¬ 
ately decompose with precipitation of the sulphide on dialysing 
out the tartrate. J. S. G. T. 

► Hydrated Oxides. IV. Harry B. Websbb (J. Physical 
Chcm.y 1922, 26, 664—686; cf. this voL, ii, 676 ).—K continuation of 
previous work in connexion with the oxides of tin. It is shown that 
the so-called stannic and metastannic acids are not acids, but are 
hydrated stannic oxides the composition and properties of which are 
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detennmed by the conditions of formation. Stannic oxide, freshly 
prepared by precipitation from a solution of a stannic salt at 
the ordinary temperature, is a loose, highly hydrated mass which is 
readily peptised by dilute acids and alkalis, forming a colloidal 
solution, and is dissolyed by concentrated acids and alkalis, forming 
salts. The oxide is more compact, less hydrated, less soluble, and 
less easily peptised the higher the temperature of formation. 
Freshly-prepared stannic oxide undergoes these changes on keeping 
at the ordinary temperature. Experiments on the peptisation by 
nitric acid of oxides prepared under different conditions show that 
the different products are not mixtures of varying amoimts of a 
definite a-oxide peptisable by nitric acid with a defimte p-isomeride 
which is not peptisable by nitric acid. Hydrated stannic oxides 
prepared at different temperatures or aged for varying lengths of 
time are chemical individuals which differ from each other in the 
size of the particles and the structure of the mass, and hence in 
their adsorbability and mordanting action, their ease of peptisation, 
and their solubihty. There are no definite hydrates of stannic 
oxide. Salts of the general formulee SnR^ and MgSnOj are formed 
by the action of concentrated acids and alkalis on newly-formed 
hydra^d stannic oxide. Numerous oxy-salts and complex stan- 
nates and metastannates have been prepared by the action of 
acids and alkalis on different hydrated stannic oxides. These are 
not definite compounds, but are adsorption products, the com¬ 
position of which is determined by the age of the hydrated oxide 
and the concentration of acid or base with which they were treated. 
Colloidal solutions of hydrated stannic oxide can be prepared by 
peptisation of the freshly-formed oxide with dilute acids or alkalis. 
The colloid ages slowly on keeping and rapidly on heating. Any 
number of colloidal solutions are possible, each differing from the 
others in the size of the hydrated particles and hence in their 
reactivity, adsorbability, and stability imder given conditions. 
Hydrated stannic oxide adsorbs colloidal gold, silver, and platinum, 
forming purple masses, the most common of which is the gold 
compoimd, purple of Cassius. All these purple substances are 
colloidal in character, the composition varying with the conditions 
of formation. When freshly prepared, they are readily peptised by 
dilute acids and alkalis, but when aged by drying they are peptised 
but slightly even by concentrated reagents. A mixture of the 
hydrated oxides of iron and tin in certain proportions is soluble in 
dilute ammonia. The reason for this is that hydrated stannic 
oxide is peptised by the hydroxyl-ion, whilst ferric oxide is not, 
but colloidal stannic oxide adsorbs ferric oxide and carries it into 
colloidal solution as long as tin is present in excess. At the same 
time, hydrated ferric oxide adsorbs stannic oxide and tends to 
take it out of colloidal solution, so that when the former is present 
in large excess none of the latter remains peptised. Stannic oxide 
does not precipitate in the usual way from a solution of tin in 
nitric acid containing a suitable amount of iron. The reason for 
this is that hydrated stannic oxide peptised by nitric acid coagulates 
Spdntanebusly, since the aged oxide is neither peptised nor dis- 
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solved by this acid. Ferric nitrate peptises the oxide both when 
newly formed and when aged. Hence if freshly-prepared stannic 
oxide is peptised either by ferric nitrate or by a suitable mixture 
of ferric nitrate and nitric acid, coagulation does not take place on 
keeping or boiling on account of the stabilising action of the strongly 
adsorbed ferric ion; but if the concentration of ferric ion in the 
nitric add solution is too low, complete or partial coagulation takes 
place on keeping or boiling. Stannic oxide jellies are prepared by 
coagulation of colloidal solutions of the oxide with suitable con¬ 
centrations of electrolytes. The results of the present investigation 
support the author’s general hypothesis of the formation of jellies. 

J. F. S. 

The Occurrence of Germanium in Cassiterite. Assar 
Hadding (Z, anor^. Gh&m,, 1922 123, 171—172).—The author 
examined cassiterite from I^bo by means of the Z-ray spectro¬ 
graph and found it to contain the following elements: tin, tan¬ 
talum, iron, manganese, germanium, and zinc. The intensity of 
the lines shows that the amount of germanium was less than that 
of manganese and more than that of zinc. A similar analysis 
of cassiterite from Mamacka gave like results. No germanium 
was indicated in cassiterite from Finland and Bohemia. W. T. 

Germanium Hydride. Rudolf Schbnck [with Albert 
Imker] {Rec, trav, chim,, 1922, 41, 569—575).—The preparation 
of an alloy of germanium and magnesium could not be effected 
by the action of magnesium on germanium oxide, as the reaction 
is too violent. The germanium was obtained as oxide from 
argyrodite; this was purified by conversion into germanium silicon 
fluoride, thence into sulphide, and finally into oxide. Reduction 
to the metal was then effected by heating in a stream of hydrogen, 
and an aUoy was prepared by heating one part of the powdered 
germanium so obtained with two parts of magnesium powder in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen. The hydride, prepared by the action 
of hydrochloric acid on the alloy in a stream of hydrogen, was 
obtained pure by cooling to the temperature of liquid air. Small 
quantities of germanium chloroform were produced simultaneously 
with the hydride and condensed in a freezing mixture in the pre¬ 
liminary stages of cooling. The uncondensed gases were passed 
through silver nitrate solution and again through a tube cooled 
in liquid air, but were not completely freed from the hydride, 
which could still be detected by its nauseating odour and by 
the deposition of metallic germanium on porcelain when the gas 
was burnt. The hydride condensed to a white solid which was 
purified by sublimation, m. p. —165®, b. p. —126®/767 mm. Values 
for the vapour pressure from —164® to —125® are given. Three 
determinations of molecular weight by Regnault’s method gave a 
mean value of 76'93, the theoretical value being 76*50. The gas 
readily decomposes into its elements on heating (cf. Paneth and 
Schmidt-Hebbel, this voL, ii, 776), and an an^ysis was carried 
out by passing it through a heated tube, the hydrogen formed 
being estimated in a eudiometer and the germanium weighed 
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as such. Three determinations gave 94*70% Ge and 5*29% H as 
mean values, the oaloulated percentages for GeH 4 being 94*73 and 
5*27. The volume ratio of ^rmanium hydride to the hydrc^en 
obtained by its decomposition was found to be 1 : 2*05. The 
general reactions of the gas show that it is endothermic and 
analogous in properties to the hydrides of arsenic, antimony, tin, 
and bismuth (cf. Voegelen, A., 1902, ii, 401). H. J. E. 

Sulphide Sols. HI. Sol Preparation by Hydrolysis. 

F. V. VON Hahn (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 200—203; cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 577).—Fairly stable antimony pentasulphide sols may be pre¬ 
pared by the hydrolysis of the alkali salts of stibiothiosulphuric 
acid. The hydrolysis takes place extremely readily according to 
the equation 2 Na 3 Sb(S 203 ) 3 =Sb 2 S 5 + 3 Na 2 S 04 + 3 S 02 +S (Szil6^i, 
A., 1920, ii, 207). The preparation is carried out as follows : a 
0*5% solution of sodium antimony thiosulphate is kept until it 
commences to turn yellow and to show a definite Tyndall cone; 
it is then placed in a dialyser and washed with warm distilled 
water. After several hours* dialysis, the solution has taken on a 
deep red colour. The main point to be observed in the preparation 
is the rapid removal of the alkali sulphate. In the presence of 
sodium chloride the sol cannot be prepared, nor can a sol having 
a greater molecular concentration than 0*4 be obtained. Sols of 
one-tenth this concentration are stable for a few hours only. 
The sols prepared from the sodium salt are more stable than 
those prepared from either lithium or potassium antimony thio¬ 
sulphate. Attempts to prepare arsenic pentasulphide sols by the 
hydrolysis of alkali arsenic thiosulphates failed entirely owing to 
the greater instability of these compoimds. J. F. S. 

Complex Platinum Compounds. III. Molecular Rear¬ 
rangements observed with Complex Platinum Compounds. 

L. A, Tschugaev and N. K. Pschenicyn {J, Buss. Phys. Chem. 
Soc., 1920, 52, 47—62).—^The depolymerisation of bicomplex salts 
of the type [Pt4A]PtX4 (where A=a molecule of ammonia, amine, 
organic sulphide, etc.), resulting in the formation of the mono¬ 
meric type [Pt 2 A,X 2 ] and in the accompanying transference of 
one-half of the total A molecules from one platinum atom to another 
is frequently encountered among complex platinimi compounds, 
but has not previously been observed with the simplest purely 
inorganic, in particular with the ammino-, complexes of platinum. 
This gap has now been filled by the authors, who show that tetra- 
amminoplatinous platinochloride (Magnus’s green salt) is capable 
of undergoing depolymerisation in accordance with the scheme 
[Pt4NH3]PtCl4=[Pt2NH3,Cl2], the chloride of Reisot’s Base II 
being thus formed. The reaction is effected by cautious heating 
over a naked flame to 270®, and never proceeds to completion, 
part of the green salt decomposing with separation of metallic 
platinum. 

Experiments have been made also with certain heterometallic 
bicomplex compounds in which the platinum occurs only in the 
anion, [PtX] 4 , whilst the kation is formed of another metal in com- 
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bination with a known number of A molecules giving the so-oalled 
neutral part of the complex ; for example, [J/,n-4]PtX4. If as the 
component M is taken an element such as silver, zinc, copper, 
mercury, etc., which, according to all the available data, holds 
molecules of ammonia, etc., less stably than does platinum, the 
transference of these molecules from the metal M to the platinum 
should take place with great readiness. With the amminosilver 
platinichlorides, the transference of ammonia from the silver to 
the platinum atom occurs at comparatively low temperatures : 
At 60—70®, monoamminosilver platinichloride yields, together 
with silver chloride, also (a) tetra-amminoplatinous platinichloride 
(Magnus’s green salt), (b) chlorotriamminoplatinous platinichloride 
(Cleve’s salt), and (c) cwdichlorodiamminoplatinum (Peyrone’s 
chloride) 

(a) [Pt4NH3]PtCl4 -f- [AgNH 3 ] 3 PtCl 4 ->g®»:>Pt<g[ (c) 

(b) [Pt3NH8a]2PtCl4,AgCl 

whilst at a higher temperature (100®) the last two compounds 
disappear and are replaced by ^mrw-dichlorodiamminoplatinum 
(chloride of Reiset’s Base II); in either case, the loss of ammonia 
is negligible. At all temperatures between 100® and 200®, di- 
amminosilver platinichloride yields a new product, namely, tetra- 
amminoplatinous chloride (chloride of Reiset’s Base I), the loss 
of free ammonia being considerable. At 100®, the only compound, 
besides silver chloride, accompanying the chloride of Reiset’s 
Base I is Magnus’s salt; at 150®, the chloride of Reiset’s Base II 
also appears, whilst at 200® Magnus’s salt disappears and the 
chlorides of Reiset’s Bases I and II form the sole products. The 
Base II chloride, which appears in all cases at the highest temper¬ 
atures, is evidently a secondary product formed from Magnus’s salt. 

When heated at 50—60®, diethylamminosilver platinichloride 
readily undergoes transformation into the analogues of the chloride 
of Reiset’s Base I and Magnus’s green salt, part of the ethylamine 
being liberated : [Ag2NH2Et]2PtCl4=2AgCl+[Pt4NH2Et]Cl2 and 
2[Ag2NH2Et]2PtCl4=4AgCl+[Pt4NH2Et]PtCl4+4NH2Et. Under 
the same conditions, monoethylamminosilver platinichloride gives 
the analogues of Magnus’s green salt and Peyrone’s chloride, part 
of the original compound also decomposing with complete loss of 
the amine and formation of silver platinichloride. 

Tetramminozinc platinichloride, [Zn4NH3]PtCl4, gives, at 111®, 
Pejrrone’s chloride, Magnus’s green salt, and the cnloride of Reiset’s 
Base I. T. H. P. 

The Alkali-Ruthenium Double Sulphites. Heinrich Remy 
(Z, anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 248—^274).—^The following definite 
double sulphites of ruthenium and the aLkaU metals were pre¬ 
pared, K 2 S 03 ,Ru( 0 H)S 03 , 3 H 20 ; K 2 S 03 , 3 RuS 03 , 6 H 20 ( ?); 

7Na2S03,2RuS0a,7H20; 7Na2S08,2KuS03,9H20; 

3K2S03,4RuS08,6H20. 
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There were also obtained substances which on analysis did not 
correspond with any simple formula, probably being mixtures of the 
above. The properties of the above double sulphites are given. 
The author discusses the difficulties of analysis. W. T. 


Mineralogleal] Chemistry. 


The Examination of Naturally Occurring Gases. II. F. 

Hbkbich [with G. ]I^ell] (Ber,, 1922, 55, [J5], 3021—3025).—^The 
method for the collection and examination of naturally occurring 
gases has been simplified and extended (cf. A., 1920, ii, 767). The 
gases from a number of springs have been analysed, since such 
data appear to the author to form the most trustworthy basis for 
a judgment as to the atmospheric or terrestrial origin of the water. 
Re-examination of the gas from a cold spring near Leupoldsdorf, 
Bavaria, confirms the previous analysis (Henrich, loc, cit.), showing 
it to contain oxygen 13%; nitrogen and the rare gases being the 
only other constituents. The gas from a second spring situated 
about a hundred metres above the foregoing was also composed 
of the constituents of air, but with only 18*8% of oxygen. The 
gas from a third spring was found to contain oxygen (18*2%), 
nitrogen (81*8%), argon, and neon (M%). Since the ratio of 
nitrogen to rare gas in these gases is approximately the same as in 
air, it appears that the latter in some unexplained manner has got 
below the water in the spring. The low oxygen content of the 
gases in comparison with that of air is explained by the greater 
solubility of oxygen than of nitrogen in water, so that a gas richer 
in nitrogen is evolved. The extent to which the air is depleted of 
its oxygen appears to depend on the pressure of the water in the 
spring. H. W. 

The Examination of Naturally Occurring Gases. III. 

P, Henrich [with G. Prell] (Ber,, 1922, 55, [R], 3026—3030).— 
Analyses are given of the gases from a number of pools on the 
Luisenburg near Wunsiedel and Alexandersbad (Pichtelgebirge) of 
which one may be quoted 

HgS (traces), COg 3*1%, Og 1-7%, CH 4 , 53*9%, Ng+raregases 41*3%. 
Methane, carbon dioxide, and the small amounts of hydrogen 
sulphide appear to owe their origin to a bacterium which is not 
completely identical with BaciUtid methanigenea. Nitrogen and the 
rare gases must be derived originally from the air. H. W. 

Dopplarite. Studies in the Composition of Coal. Fbed- 
BBIOK VINCENT TiDESWBIX and RlCHABD VeRNON WheBLBB (T., 
1922, 121, 2345—2362). 

Massive Troilite from Del Norte Co., California. Arthur 
S. Ea k l b (Amer. Min,, 1922, 7, 77—80).— The bronze-tamiebed 
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mineral (l%tt greyish-brown when untarnished) resembles psnrhot- 
ite, but diners from this in being non-magnetic and in being readily 
soluble in dilute sulphuric acid. Analysis of the soluble portion 
gave Pe 62«70, S 35*40% agreeing with the formula FeS; d 4*67. 
The mineral is thus identical with the meteoric troilite. It occurs 
with chalcopyrite and magnetite in serpentine, and has probably 
resulted by the action of hydrogen sulphide solutions on the mag¬ 
netite. TVoilite and pyrrhotite are regarded as distinct species, 
and the suggestion that pyrrhotite is PeS+S in solid solution 
(A., 1912, ii, 354) is not accepted. The magnetic character of 
pyrrhotite suggests the formula Fe 3 S 4 for the end-member of the 
series FenS«+i. L. J. S. 

Keele 3 rite, a new Lead Sidphantimonite from Bolivia, 

Samuel G. Gordon (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 1922, 74, 
101—103).—This occurs as radiating aggregates of acicular (perhaps 
orthorhombic) crystals with pyrites and quartz-in the San Jos6 
mine at Oruro. It is dark grey with bright metallic lustre and 
gives a greyish-black streak; d5*21, H2. Aoialysis by J. E. 
Whitfield gave: 

Pb. Sb. Cu. Fe. S. Quartz. Total. 

26*80 43*46 2*25 2*77 24*64 (1*18) 100*00 

Deducting 8*15% of admixed sulphides, this gives the formula 
2PbS,3Sb2S3, corresponding with rezbanyite (2PbS,3Bi2S3). The 
compositions of the known lead sulphantimonites are represented 
on a triangular diagram. L. J. S. 

An Andorite-bearing Silver Ore from Nevada. Earl V. 

Shannon (Ptoc. U.S. Nat. Museum, 1922, 60, art. 16, 1—5).—^An 
ore specimen from Keyser mine, Nye Co., Nevada, shows rough 
prisms of andorite with pyrite and sphalerite in a gangue of rhodo- 
chrosite and quartz, .^alysis I of the andorite gives, after de¬ 
ducting zinc and iron as sphalerite, the formula PbAgSbsSg. The 
crystal are usually altered and filled in a central cavity with a 
matted mass of fine fibres. Analysis II of this alteration product 
suggests the formula Pb 3 AgSb 3 S 8 , and shows that there has been 
a removal of silver and antimony sulphides. 



Pb. 

Ag. 

Fe. Zn, 

Sb. 

s. 

Total. 

I . 

23*36 

12*09 

1*55 3*66 

37*64 

22*63 

100*82 

II . 

45*14 

7-78 

2*72 1*66 

23*22 

[19*68] 

100*00 

The pale pinkish-buff rhodochrosite gave: 



MuO. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

CO,. 

Total. 

MnCO,. 

49*49 

7*68 

3*13 

0*93 

[38-87] 

100*10 

80*16 


L. J. S. 


Sodium Carbonate Minerals from Lake Magadi, Kewa 
Colony. P. Walther {Amer. Min., 1922, 7, 86—88 ).—Tke 
extensive trona deposit of Lake Magadi consists of an aggregate 
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of pale-yellow, bladed crystals up to 9 cm. in length. Anai 3 rsi 8 of 
an average sample with d 2*14 gave : 

F6j|03» 

Na,CO,. NaHCO*. HjO. NaCl. SiO*. Ca 0 ,Mg 0 ,S 03 .* Total. 

43*55 40*41 15*55 0*36 0*04 0*07 traces 99*98 

agreeing with the formula Na2C03,NaHC08,2H20. The mineral 
has evidently been formed by the action of carbon dioxide and 
water on sodium silicates, since the rocks in the neighbourhood 
show extensive bands of flinty silica and carbon dioxide issues 
from numerous cracks at the surface. The salt crusts of Little 
Magadi, a dry salt pan 25 miles to the south, consist of harder, 
bladed (monoclinic ?) crystals which on analysis proved to be 
pure sodium hydrogen carbonate. This, owing to ready loss of 
carbon dioxide and conversion into trona, has not hitherto been 
recognised as a mineral. It here owes its existence to the presence 
of a large excess of carbon dioxide, which issues from cracks in the 
soil and rocks with a hissing sound. Optical examination by E. T. 
Wherry detected only trona, but the material had evidently been 
altered in the meantime. A new mineral name for sodium hydrogen 
carbonate is therefore avoided for the present. L. J. S. 

Constitution of Thaumasite. Enw. F. Holden (Amer. 
Min,, 1922, 7, 12—14).—Calculations by the Lorentz-Lorenz 
formula of the molecular refractivity of thaumasite, directly and 
from its components, point to the presence of 20H (rather than 
40H) in the formula CaC03,CaS04,CaSi03,15H20. L. J. S. 

Minerals from Ljubija, Bosnia. Rudolf Koechlin {Tsch, 
Min, Mitt,, 1921,35,1—12).—^The iron-ore at Ljubija, near Prijedor, 
consists of crystalline-granular chalybite with impregnations of 
galena, pyrites, and chalcopyrite. Near the surface, the chalybite 
is altered to limonite, with which are various other secondary 
minerals. These, including the rarer species leadhillite, pyrochroite, 
and beudantite, are described. L. J. S. 

A New Mineral which Contains the Rare Earths as its 
Main Component. F. Henrich [with G. Hiller] {Ber,, 1922, 
55, [J5], 3013—3021 ).—Weinschenkite occurs in very small quantity 
in the Bavarian Oberpfalz in white, matted, globular deposits and 
in radiating needles on brown haematite from which it is readily 
detached. It appears to be mainly a hydrated phosphate of 
yttrium and erbium, P 04 (Er,Y), 2 H 20 ; but indications of the 
presence of other rare earths have "been obtained. The small 
amount available was insufScient for a complete analysis. 

PsendmoaveUite, also occurring in minute amount in the same 
locality, resembles wavellite in that it contains aluminium as its 
main component, with calcium oxide (13%), barium oxide, and 
strontium oxide (about 1%) and rare earths (2—3%). Erbium 
and yttrium appear to be present in addition, possibly, to the 
cerium earths. H. W. 
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Supplementary Note on Zeliikawaitei a Near Mineral from 
lehikawa, Iwaki Province.' Y^ji Shibata and Kbnjibo 
Ejuttba (J. Chm. Soc, Japan, 1922,43,648—649).—^The imnamed 
mineral from Ishikawa, of which an analysis was given (this vol., 
ii, 517), is now termed ishikamite ; the crystals are rhombic 
[o: 6: c=0'9461:1: M47]. K. K. 


Glauconite from Lewes, Sussex : Constitution of Glaucon¬ 
ite. A. F. Hallimond [with analysis by E. G. Badlby] {Min. 
Mag., 1922, 19, 330—333).—boring through the Gault at Iford 
Manor, near Lewes, struck the Greensand at a depth of 326 feet. 
The upper bed of this consists almost entirely of small grains of 
dark-green glauconite. The grains consist of a felted mass of 
minute, birefringent flakes with mean n 1*62; d 2*70. Analysis 
gave: 


SiO,. 

4812 


K,0. 

7-08 


Al^Og. 

Fe,03. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

9*16 

19*10 

3-47 

0*76 

2-36 


HjO 


HgO 


NajO. 

at 106°. 


>106°. 

Total. 

0*22 

4*78 


5*28 

100-33 


From this and a selection of earlier analyses, the formula is 
deduced as R2O,4(R2Og,RO),10SiO2,wH2O, in which Al 203 -f Fe 203 
and FeO+MgO are regarded as mutually replaceable. In some 
cases, there is a considerable replacement of potassium by sodium, 
and the variety soda-glauconite is suggested. L. J. S. 


Structure and Composition of the Strathmore (Perth¬ 
shire) Meteorite. W. F. P. McLintock and F. R. Ennos (Min. 
Mag., 1922, 19, 323—329).—Four stones were observed to fall 
along a track six miles in length on December 3, 1917; the 
largest weighed 9932 grams and the total weight was 13,255 grams. 
The structure is that of the intermediate chondrite group; d 3’53. 
The bulk-analysis, deduced from analyses of the attracted and 
unattracted portions, is: 


Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

Fe. 

s. 

SiOa. 

TiOg. 

AhO,. 

Cra^S'lFeaOs. 

7*31 

1*26 

0*06 

4-00 

2*29 

40*32 

0*14 

2-57 

0*44 

0*35 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

K,0. 

Na*0. 

HjO. 


Cl. 

Total. 

12*99 

0*29 

1*84 

24-96 

0*11 

0*90 

0*17 

0-23 

0*03 

100*25 


From this is calculated the following mineral composition: 
felspar 10‘93, ilmenite 0-27, chromite 0'66, magnetite 0-61, chlor- 
apatite 0-66, olivine 41-13, bronzite 30-91, troilite 6-29, nickel-iron 
8-62, water 0-17%. L. J. S. 
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Analytieal Chemistry. 


A Microcolorixneter and Nephelometer. A. BaudouIn 
and H. BAkabd (CompL rend. Soc. biol., 1920, 83, 602—603).—A 
description of a miniature Buboscq colorimeter, of which the cups 
have a capacity of 2 c.c., and the tube an adjustment of 20 mm. 
The apparatus can also be used as a nephelometer or ultraphoto- 
meter, and, by replacing the ocular with a small, direct-vision 
spectroscope, can be converted into a spectroscope comparator. 

Chemical Abstbaots. 

Colorimeter. Ed. Moeeau and A. Bonis {Ann, Faleif,, 1922, 
15, 367—360).—^The apparatus consists essentially of two graduated 
cylinders placed side by side in a suitable frame; one of these 
contains the test solution and the other the standard or comparison 
solution. The latter is admitted through a side tube at the bottom 
of the cylinder, this tube being connected with a tapped funnel or 
reservoir containing the solution. W. P. S. 

The Application of Coloured Glasses instead of Liquids 
in Colorimetric Researches. Klas Sonlbn (Arkiv Kern. Min. 
Oeol., 1922, 8 No. 7, 1—10).—Combinations of coloured glasses are 
used as standards in colorimetry. Coloured glasses suitable for 
this purpose may be prepared by dyeing the gelatin films on 
photographic plates from which the silver has been removed by 
treatment with thiosulphate. W, 0. K. 

A New Apparatus for Exact Gas Analysis. K. A. Schalleb 
and W. Bkendt {Chem. Ztg., 1922, 46, 972—973).—^The apparatus 
consists of a manometer, a measuring tube immersed in a water- 
jacket with air agitation, and a detachable absorption vessel with 
an adjustable mercury reservoir. The passage of the mercury 
from the manometer into the measuring tube is prevented by placing 
between them a U-tube containing at its lowest point either a 
constriction or a throttle cock. All the operations of gas analysis 
can be carried out in this apparatus except explosions, for which 
the absorption vessel is replaced by a eudiometer. The procedure 
for estimating carbon dioxide, heavy hydrocarbons, oxygen, carbon 
monoxide, and the combustion of hymrogen, methane, and ethane 
is described. H. C. B. 

A Modified Methyl-orange Indicator. Kenneth Claude 
Bevebeux Hickman and Reginald Patbiok Linstead (T., 
1922, 121, 2602—2506). 

Araaratus for Electrometric Titration. W. £. Gabnee 
and C. A. Watebs (J. 8oc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 337—338t).—^T he 
electrode vessel, which carries a small bulb, is attached to a rotating 
stirrer; two side tubes on the vessel are turned downward and 
constricted at the ends. The bulb is convenient in the preparation 
of a cslomel electrode. The side tubes are packed with asbestos, the 
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vessel is filled completely with electrolyte, audit is supported from 
the glass tube of the stirrer by meaus of a waxed cork. The metal 
used as an electrode is fused or waxed into a thin glass tube and 
attached by means of a small binding screw to the rotating spindle, 
electrical connexion being made through a small steel mercury cup 
to another binding screw. The outer electrode is of any convenient 
form; the tumed-down side tubes on the electrode vessel make it 
possible to commence a titration with 6 c.c. of solution in the beaker. 

W.P.S. 

Quantitative Analysis by Measurement of the Degree of 
Supersaturation. Ernst Ebitz H5ffl£r (Chem, Ztg,, 1922, 46, 
967—958).—The time elapsing between the addition of a reagent 
and the formation of a precipitate or coloration can be utilised as an 
^proximate quantitati 7e measure of traces of substances in solution. 
The method is particularly applicable to water analysis. Sulphuric 
acid and calcium can be estimated in this way between the dilutions 
of 2*3 and 100 mg. per litre. Nitrous acid can also be estimated by 
this means when not in greater concentration than 0*5 mg. per litre. 

H. C. R. 

The Rapid Estimation of Chlorine in Organic Compounds. 

E. Votocek {Chem. Listy, 1922, 16, 248—249).—^The author com¬ 
bines the method of Marcusson and Droscher (A., 1910, ii, 543) with 
his titration of chlorides against a mercuric salt in the presence of 
sodium nitroprusside as an indicator. The present author carries 
out the combustion in a funnel-shaped vessel of several litres 
capacity fitted vdth a stopcock. Since sufficient hydrogen is 
present in the molecule to convert all the chlorine into hydrogen 
chloride, the products of combustion are absorbed by water and 
titrated directly against mercuric nitrate. The estimation takes 
about an hour and a half. W. T. 

Potassium Dichromate as a Standard in lodimetry and 
the Estimation of Chromates by the Iodide Method. Warren 

C. VosBURQH {J. Amer, Chem. 8oc., 1922, 44, 2120—2130).—^It is 
shown that titration of iodine with thiosulphate in dilute acid 
solutions gives results which are 0*1—0*3% higher, and more con¬ 
cordant than the results of titration in a neutral solution. The 
presence of air affects the titration of iodine with thiosulphate when 
the acidity of the solution is equivalent to 0*3N-hydrochloric acid 
or greater, causing too much thiosulphate to be required. An 
apparent excess of oxidising action of ^chromate is caused by the 
titmtion of the iodine in a solution of too high an acid concentration. 
This can be corrected by the exclusion of air, but more easily by 
dilution to such an hydrogen-ion concentration that the presence m 
will not interfere. Chromates may be estimated to vnthin 0*1% 
by the iodide method under the proper conditions. Potassium 
diohromate as a standard for thiosul{mt6 solutions agrees with pure 
iOOinO to within 0*1%, but mves a slightly lower value. Emrs 
in iodine standaroisation leading to such a difference appear to 

be about as probable as errors in ^e dichromate standardisation. 
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A stwdard solution of potassium pennanganate is not trustworthy 
as a standard for thiosulphate solutions. J. F. S. 

The Estimation of Sulphuric Acid as Barium Sulphate. 
Evidence of the Existence of a Complex Barium Sulphuric 
Acid. D. Balabbff {Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 123, 69-^2). — 
The sources of error in the estimation of sulphuric acid as barium 
sulphate are: (1) occlusion of salts by the precipitate, for example, 
barium chloride; (2) occlusion of the mother-liquor; (3) the for¬ 
mation of the complex ion [Ba 5 (S 04 )Q], and this leads to the chief 
error. The author isolated the potassium salt of this complex ion 
[Ba 5 (S 04 )JK 2 . The most accurate results are obtained when 
barium sulphate is precipitated slowly from a dilute, boilii^ solution 
acidified with hydrochloric acid. Crystals in the precipitate have 
various forms; the prismatic form corresponds with the simple 
salt B 8 tS 04 . The chlorine content of barium sulphate is not caused 
by the salt S 04 (BaCl) 2 . W. T. 

Application of Conductometric Titrations to Precipitation 
Anal 3 r 8 is. V. Conductometric Titrations with Barium 
Salts. I. M. Kolthofp (Z. anah Chem., 1922, 61, 433—448).— 
Sulphates may be accurately titrated conductometrically by means 
of barium chloride in solutions as dilute as O OOIAT. The titration 
may be carried out more rapidly and exactly if alcohol is added to 
the solution than if an excess of barium sulphate is stirred in. The 
presence of mineral acids, aluminium, and calcium leads to low results, 
whereas the presence of iron salts generally causes the results to 
be too high. Nitrates in moderate amount do not interfere. The 
method is not applicable to the determination of sulphates in water 
owing to the presence of calcium. 

Carbonates and chromates, as well as oxalates, tartmtes, citrates, 
and malates in the presence of sufficient alcohol may all be titrated 
with barium chloride in a similar manner to sulphates, but phos¬ 
phates, pyrophosphates, succinates, benzoates, and salicylates 
cannot be titrated by conductometric methods with barium chloride. 

A. R. P. 

Some new Volumetric Methods. (Estimation of Sulphate, 
Lead, Acids, and Ammonia.) Kabl Jellinek and H. £ns 
(Z. anorg, Chem,, 1922, 124, 185—202).—^The volumetric methods 
of estimating sulphate are unsuitable on account of the filtrations 
mvolved. The authors have worked out the following method. 
Excess of barium nitrate is added to a sulphate solution, to this is 
added excess of potassium chromate and this excess estimated by 
running in a barium solution until the yellow colour disappears. 
Error by this method 0-3%, The use of silver salt as an indicator 
is not possible because the solubilities of silver and barium chromates 
are very near to one another. The following is given as a volumetric 
method of estimating lead; excess of chromate is added to a lead 
salt, a little silver nitrate is then added, and the excess of chromate 
is determined by titrat^ against a lead salt until the disappearance 
of the reddish-brown silver chromate. The latter method can also 
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be employed for the indirect estimation of sulphate. Titration of 
metals against arsenates and arsenites does not give positive results. 
The authors suggest the use of a copper solution as an indicator in 
acidimetry, the alkali being added until the precipitated hydroxide 
makes its appearance. W. T. 

Estimation oi Selenium. Litigi Losana (Giom. Chim. Ind, 
AppL, 1922, 4, 464—466).—The method used for estimating sulphur 
(this voL, ii, 582, 656) may be employed also for the estimation of 
selenium if a larger excess of iron is taken and the exclusion of air 
during the reduction is rendered as complete as possible. By 
suitable modification of the procedure, sulphur and selenium may 
be estimated simultaneously (cf. J. Soc, CJiem, Ind,, 1922, Dec.). 

T. H. P. 

Rapid Method for Estimating Ammonia in Ammonium 
Salts. Hermann Bxjrkardt {Chem, Ztg,, 1922, 46, 949).— 
Attention is directed to a rapid method for estimating ammonia in 
its salts, in which formaldehyde solution (containing no free acid) 
is added to the solution containing an ammonium salt, and the acid 
formed according to the equation 6CH20+4NH4Cl=6H20+4HCl-{- 
(CH 2 ) 5 N 4 is then directly titrated with a standam solution of sodium 
hydroxide, using phenolphthalein as an indicator. A. J. H. 

Titration of Nitrous Acid, and the Estimation of Nitrous 
and Arsenious Acids in the Presence of Each Other. Alfons 
Klemeno (Z. anal, Chem,, 1922, 61, 448—454).—The titration of 
acidified solutions of nitrites with permanganate in the air is attended 
with possible errors due to loss of nitrogen oxides and the slowness 
with which the reaction proceeds towards the end. These dis¬ 
advantages may be overcome by adding the nitrite solution without 
acidifying to a solution containing an excess of potassium perman¬ 
ganate and sulphuric acid and enclosed in a glass-stoppered flask 
containing carbon dioxide under slightly reduced pressure. The 
solution is warmed at 40° to complete the reaction and the excess 
of permanganate is then titrated with standard oxalic acid. 

[With F. PoLLAK.] —The method is extended to the estimation 
of nitrous and arsenious acids in the same solution, one portion of 
which is titrated in the presence of sodium hydrogen carbonate 
with iodine for arsenious acid and another portion with permangan¬ 
ate as described above to obtain the sum oi the two acids. Nitrous 
acid is then found by difference. A. R. P. 

The Use of Benzidine in the Detection of Phosphoric Acid. 

P. Feigl (Z. anal, Chem,, 1922, 61, 454—457).—The yellow pre¬ 
cipitate produced by ammonium molybdate in the usual test for 
phosphoric acid is often contaminated with arseno-molybdate and 
with molybdic acid, especially if an old solution of the reagent is 
used. To test this precipitate for the presence of phosphoric acid, 
it is collected on a close, ashless filter and washed somewhat, then 
moistened with a solution of benzidine hydrochloride containing 
acetic acid. The moist paper is held over an ammonia bottle, the 
vapour from which turns the precipitate blue in those parts con- 
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taining phosphorio acid. Even when no visible precipitate is 
produced in the test solution it should be poured through the paper 
and the paper tested as described. The blue colour is apparent 
when the original solution contains only 1 part of phosphorus 
as phosphoric acid in 460,000 parts of water. A. R. P. 

The Volumetric Estimation of Phosphoric Acid and 
of Sodium Phosphate and Pyrophosphates. Frank X. 
Mobrk (Amer. J, Pharm., 1922, 94, 641—650).—Phosphoric acid 
and diso^um hydro^n phosphate can be estimated volumetrically 
by titration with somum hydroxide and hydrochloric acid, respect¬ 
ively, using a mixture of methyl-orange and indigo-carmine as 
indicator. To obtain results in consistent agreement with the silver 
phosphate precipitation method followed by titration of the liberated 
acid with alkali hydroxide until a permanent brown coloration of 
silver oxide is obtained, the dilution of the reacting solutions must 
be specified, and a de^ite quantity of sodium chloride must be 
added, the silver phosphate method being apparently unaffected 
by these factors. For the neutralisation method, using the indicator, 
the procedure is as follows. To 100 c.c. of water 0-2 c.c. each of 
0*1% methyl-orange solution and 0*3% indigo-carmine solution 
are added, followed by dilute hydrochloric acid until the green 
colour changes \rithout producing a violet colour. The solution 
thus prepared is divided into two equal parts, one being set aside 
and the other bei^ added to the phosphoric acid or phosphate 
solution to be estimated, and the mixture titrated to match the 
tint of the reserved portion of the indicator solution with sodium 
hydroxide, or hydrochloric acid, as the case may be. The end¬ 
point corresponds in each case with the formation of NaH 2 P 04 . 
Under these conditions and using N/2 solutions, results in agreement 
with the silver phosphate method were obtained by titrating in 
presence of 7*5% of sodium chloride for the phosphoric acid, and 
2*5% for the phosphate. Under similar conditions, sodium pyro¬ 
phosphate can be titrated with acid as a diacid base. G. F. M. 

Methyl-red in the Assay of Phosphoric Acid and Sodium 
Phosphate. Frank X. Moeek and Edward J. Hughes (Amer. 
J. Pharm., 1922, 94, 650—655).—Of the two methods described in 
the preceding abstract and the U.S.P. IX method for the volumetric 
estimation of phosphoric acid and phosphates, the latter process 
alwavs gives low results. The mixed indicator method is the most 
rapid, but is influenced by the weight taken, by the amount of 
sodiim chloride present, and by the strength of the volumetric 
solutions. The best results when working with unknown quantities, 
^e obtained by the silver phosphate method, titrating back the 
liberated acid with alkali hydroxide and using methyl-red as indicator 
The procedure is as follows. To 50 c.c. of standard silver nitrate 
solution one drop of methyl-red and a trace of alkali to produce a 
yellow col^ are added, foUowed by 10 c.c. of the solution to be 
assayed. The hberated nitric acid (3 mols. per mol. of H-PO^ or 
1 mol. per mol. of Xa^HPO^) is titrated with alkali hydroxide uktil 
the supernatant liquid is again yeUow. During the neutralisation, 
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the pink colour may fade, in which case one or two drops more of 
methyl-red must be added. G. P. M, 

The lodometric Micro-estimation of Phosphoric Acid, 
and of Phosphorus in Organic Compounds. 0. Svanbebo, 
K. Sj5bero, and 6 . Zimmerlitnd {Arkiv Kem. Min. GeoL, 1922, 
No. 10, 1—17).—^An improvement on Neumann's method (A., 1903, 
ii, 243; 1905, ii, 68) for the micro-estimation of phosphorus is 

described, in which the phosphorus is precipitated as ammonium 
phospbomolybdate, and the nitrogen in the precipitate estimated by 
Bang's micro-Kjeldahl method, in which the ammonia is absorbed 
in acid, the excess of the latter being estimated by adding excess 
of potassium iodide and potassium iodate and titrating the liberated 
iodine with thiosulphate. If a correction is made for a systematic 
error, 0 05—1-00 mg. of phosphorus may be estimated to within 
2—3%. W. O. K. 

Titration of Boric Acid in Presence of Phosphoric Acid. 

I. M. Kolthoff {Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 19, 449—450).—^Addition 
of sodium citrate to solutions containing phosphoric and boric acids 
prevents interference by the latter in the titration of the phosphoric 
acid vath sodium hydroxide. After the neutralisation, addition of 
mannitol allows of the titration of the boric acid by further addition 
of sodium hydroxide, addition of the alkali being continued until 
the pink colour of the phenolphthalein remains for at least three 
minutes, and is not destroyed by ftirther addition of mannitol. 
Neither calcium nor magnesium interfere. 

In boiling solutions containing boric acid, a reflux condenser is 
scarcely necessary, since after half an hour's boiling the loss is less 
than 1%. S. I. L. 


The Estimation of Boric Acid. W. W. Deerns (Chem. 
Weekblad, 1922, 19, 480—481),—^The author’s method of estim¬ 
ating boric acid in presence of phosphoric acid by means of 
potassium iodido-iodatc is simpler than the method proposed by 
Kolthoff (preceding abstract) of adding sodium citrate and titratmg 
with alkali, and the interference of calcium compounds is not 
apparent. The citrate method is not new, having been proposed 


by Littmann (Chem. Ztg., 1898,22, 091) and Pfyl (A., 1914, ii, 290). 

S. I. L. 


Quantitative Estimation of Carbon and Hydrogen by 
means of the Sulpho-chromic Mixture. L. J. Simon and 
A. J. A. Guillaumin (Cainpt. rend., 1922, 175, 525—527; of. 
Guyot and Simon, A., 1920, i, 285, and ii, 332).—^The method indi¬ 
cated is limited in scope, but is applicable to dibasic straight-chain 
acids, their methyl esters, and to all sugar derivatives which do not 
contain a methyl group directly linked to carbon, to aromatic acids, 
and to phenols which contain no alkyl substituents in the ring. The 
substance is completely oxidised by a known excess of reagent, the 
volume of carbon dioxide obtained is noted, and hvdrogen estimated 
by determining volumetrically the excess of chromic acid. An 
alternative method depends on estimating the residual chromic 
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acid by addition of a known excess of a suitable organic substance 
and a second reading of the volume of carbon dioxide. A table 
is given of results obtained by the method as compared with standard 
figures for the same substances. The authors suggest that the 
method would be more generally applicable if silver chromate were 
used as the oxidising agent. H. J. E. 

The Function of Chromic Oxide in Oxidation by means 
of Sulpho-chromic Mixture. L. J. Simon (CompL refid,, 1922, 
175, 768—770; cf. preceding abstract).—Chromic oxide formed in 
the reaction may play an important part in the oxidation. Control 
experiments in which chrome alum was added to the reagent showed 
that, in absence of oxidisable organic matter, the addition enables 
the liberation of oxygen to take place more readily and that the 
quantity of alum added influences the amount of oxygon evolved. 
If sufficient chromic oxide is added, sulphuric acid will completely 
decompose chromic anhydride on heating at 100°. Thus the addition 
of chromic oxide or its derivatives, when dealing with organic sub¬ 
stances which are only partly oxidised by sulpho-chromic mixture, 
transforms what would otherwise be partial into complete oxidation, 
and in extreme cases gives rise to the evolution of free oxygen. 

H. J. E. 

The Tannic Acid Method for the Estimation of Carbon 
Monoxide in Blood. R. R. Sayers and W. P. Yant (U.S. 
Bur. Minesy Rep. Investigations, 1922, No. 2356).—Standards arc 
prepared containing 10—100% of carbon raonoxide-ha?inoglobm 
in 90—0% of oxyhaemoglobin as follows: 5 c.c. or more of blood 
are collected, 0*05 gram of potassium citrate or 0*02 gram of sodium 
fluoride being used for each 10 c.c. Half of the blood is saturated 
with carbon monoxide, and both parts are diluted to 10 vols. with 
water, and mixed in varying proportions. Then 0*1 c.c. of the blood 
to be tested is drawn from the feger into 1 c.c. of 0*05% potassium 
citrate or 0*03% sodium fluoride solution. To each of the blood 
samples contained in tubes of inch inside diameter is added 1 c.c. 
of 1 % tannic acid in 1 % pyrogallol solution. The tubes are inverted 
and comparison is made in eight to ten minutes. The standards, 
when properly sealed, may be kept for several weeks, but the* 
reagent should be freshly prepared. Chemical Abstracts. 

Physical Method for the Estimation of Carbon Dioxide in 
the Respiratory Air. A. K. Noyons (Arch. Kierland. physiol., 
1922, 7, 488—495).—A method is described for the estimation 
of carbon dioxide by the measurement of the heat conductivity of tht* 
mixture of gases. W. 0. K. 

Estimation of Silica in Filtered Sea-water. Roger C*. 
Wells (J. Amer. Ghent. Soc., 1922, 44, 2187—2193).—The author 
has investigated the estimation of silica in sea-water and finds that 
the most effective method is to add an aluminium salt if such is 
not already present and precipitate with a quantity of ammonia 
sufficient to produce a pink colour with rosolic acid; the silica 
carried down with the f|,lqmipa is then recovered and estimated in 
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the usual way. It is shotm that silica cannot be estimated by the 
loss on evaporation with hydrofluoric acid in the presence of calcium 
sulphate. An excess of at least two parts of alumina to one of 
silica is essential for the complete inclusion of silica in the alumina 
precipitate. An excess of ammonia favours the inclusion of silica 
in the ammonia precipitate, but this has a slightly solvent action 
on the aluminium hycfroxide. A Sorensen value of 7—8, as shown 
by the pink colour with rosolic acid, is advisable" in making the 
ammonia precipitation. A very small quantity of silica, roughly 0*3 
mg., escapes precipitation and an equal quantity is generally found 
in the wa^ waters from the ammonia precipitate, in rook analysis, 
a single evaporation with hydrochloric acid is sufficient, provided 
silica is also determined in the ammonia precipitate. Eleven 
samples of water collected one mile south of Eastern Point Light, 
Gloucester, Mass., during eleven months gave contents of dissolved 
silica varying between 0-0029 and 0*0003 gram per litre. J. F. S. 

The Estimation of Alkali Carbonates in Presence of 
Phenolphthalein. Bonnibr (CompL rend,, 1922, 175, 765— 
767).—Warder’s method (A., 1881, 848) of estimating carbon in 
steel involves a titration of alkali hydroxide with sulphuric 
acid in presence of alkali carbonate. That of Winkler (Tread¬ 
well, “ Analytische Chemie,” 9th ed., 2, 485) necessitates titration 
of tile hydroxide in presence of barium chloride. Neither gives a 
sharp end-point. In the fonner case, the instability of the alkali 
hydrogen carbonate, on the formation of which the end-point 
depends, leads to errors and a study of the various factors which 
influence the result shows that the excess of sodium sulphate 
formed, the temperature, and the method of stirring have no effect. 
The initial colour of the indicator, the method of adding the acid, 
and the dilution (cf. Mestrezat, A., 1918, ii, 274) all affect the 
estimation to some extent. Winkler’s method is satisfactory if 
carried out with normal solutions; with less concentrated solutions, 
however, the end-point tends to lose sharpness. H. J. E. 

The Cobalt Nitrite Reaction for Potassium in Animal and 
Vegetable Cells. A. B. Macallum (Arch, Nderiand. physiol,, 
1922,7, 304—308).—Sodium oobaltinitrite is a very sensitive reagent 
for the microchemical detection of potassium in animal and vegetable 
cells. The possibility of ammonia being precipitated by the cobalti- 
nitrite may be avoided by the addition of formalin to the reagent, 
which converts the ammonia into hexamethylenetetra-amine. The 
only difficulty in the use of the reagent is that in animal tissue 
creatine may give a precipitate likely to be tnistaken for potassium. 

W. 0. K. 

The Volumetric Estimation of Calcium. A. VtlETHXiM 
and G. H. C. van Bbrs (Chem. WeekbUtd, 1922, 19, 450—452).— 
Excess of ammonium oxalate is added to the solution, and after 
heating to boiling, calcium oxalate is precipitated by addition of 
ammonia; after filtration, the excess of ammonium oxalate is 
titrated with permanganate in the usual* way. It is necessary to 
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use at least double the amount of oxalate theoretically required for 
the precipitation; on account of the rapid alteration of ammonium 
oxalate solutions, blank titrations must be carried out with each 
series of estimations. 

The results a^e vsfry well with those obtained by the gravimetric 
estimation, and within very wide limits are independent of the 
temperature and de^e of acidity of the solution to be titrated 
and of the strength of the permanganate solution employed. 

S. I. L, 

The Volumetric Estimation of Magnesium in Potassium 
Salts. A. VtJBTHBiM (CAem. WeeJkblad, 1922, 19, 461—462).— 
The method proposed by Precht (A., 1879, 1053), namely preci¬ 
tation of magnesia by addition of carbonate-free alkali, and back 
titration of the excess after fQtration, has been examined, and found 
to give satisfactory results for mixtures containing very large 
quantities of sodium, potassium, and calcium salts. Where calcium 
is present, oxalate is added to the alkali to ensure complete precipi¬ 
tation. S. I. L. 

Estimation of Lead in Lead Amalgam. M. G. Mellon 
(J, Jmer. Chem. /Soc., 1922, 44, 2167—^2174).—A resume is given 
of the principles of the methods which have been used previously 
for the estimation of lead in lead amalgams. Data are presented 
which show the possibility of estimating quantities of lead of 
about 0'6 gram of lead in 30—50 grams of mercury with an accuracy 
of 0*05%. The method consists in the displacement of the lead 
by copper from an aqueous solution of copper nitrate, followed 
by the precipitation of the lead as chromate from the solution. 
It is shown that 0'4 gram of lead may be displaced from the amalgam 
in thirty minutes at the ordinary temperature if the mixture is 
stirred, bat if allowed to remain stationary many hours arc 
required for complete precipitation. The following procedure is 
recommended: the sample of amalgam is covered with water 
containing one drop of 10% acetic acid, 10 c.c. of a 2A^-solution 
of copper nitrate are added and the mixture is stirred for thirty 
minutes and ffltered to remove any metallic copper wliich has not 
dissolved in the mercury. One drop of 10% acetic acid is added 
to the filtrate, and the lead is precipitated as chromate by the 
method usually adopted. J. F. S. 

A Peculiar Catalytic Reaction for the Detection, and a 
Method for the Estimation, of the Smallest Traces of Copper 
[also a Lecture Experiment]. Fbiedbich L. Hahn and G. 
Leimbach (iSer., 1922, 55, [5], 3070—3074).—When a solution 
of a ferric salt is added to a solution of sodium thiosulphate a 
dark violet coloration is developed which gradually disappears as 
the ferric becomes reduced to ferrous salt and the sodium thio¬ 
sulphate is converted into tetrathionate. The reaction is greatly 
accelerated by the presence of copper salts and its completion 
can be made more obvious by the addition of ammonium thio¬ 
cyanate to the mixture; the latter substance has also the advantage 
of retarding the reaction. 
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The following soluticMW are required. Copper sulphate solution 
(3’9 grams of the hydrated salt per litre, of which 1 c.c. is diluted 
to 1 litre before use); ferric solution (5 grams of iron alum and 
25 c.c. of 2i^-hydrochloric acid per litre); 5ilf-ammonium thio¬ 
cyanate solution; l/15Jlf-sodium thiosulphate solution. For the 
recognition of the minutest traces of copper, two litres of the iron 
solution should be mixed with 10—^20 c.c. of thiocyanate; for the 
estimation of larger amounts more thiocyanate (up to 200 c.c.) 
may be used. 

A neutral solution of the substance under investigation is placed 
in a beaker (500 c.c. capacity) and in a similar series of beakers 
known quantities of copper solution are placed. The solutions are 
made up to a fixed volume with distilled water, and to each arc 
added 100 c.c. of the iron thiocyanate solution. Simultaneously 
(by means of a row of test-tubes fastened to a rod which can be 
rotated horizontally) 25 c.c. of thiosulphate solution are added 
to each beaker and the contents well mixed. The times required 
for decolorisation (which are conveniently 10—20 minutes) are 
then compared. 

The velocity of the reaction is rather greatly dependent on small 
variations in the ratio of the concentrations, iron : thiocyanate : thio¬ 
sulphate, on the degree of acidity and the temperature, so that it is 
scarcely possible at present to indicate definite intervals of time 
for definite quantities of copper. It is necessary to observe the 
progressive decolorisation in the solution under investigation and 
in solutions of known copper content simultaneously and to use a 
sufficient volume of solution (about 100 c.c.) to avoid the effect of 
local variations of temperature. The smallest amount of copper 
which can be identified with certainty under these conditions is 
0*002 m.g.; further refinement is probable if a thermostat is used. 

A similar effect on the course of the reaction has not been observed 
with any other substance yet investigated. Acceleration is caused 
by relatively large amounts of platinum, but the effect is so little 
marked that a confusion vuth copper is impossible. Aluminium, 
zinc, nickel, and arsenic in particular retard the action, especially 
in strongly acid solution. If such metals are to be investigated 
with regard to their copper content, it is essential that an equal 
weight of ** foreign metal should be added to the control solu¬ 
tions; in this manner, 0*001% of copper in nickel can be rapidly 
and certainly detected. H. W. 

Potentiometric Titration of Copper. E. Zintl and H. 
Wattbnbero (Ber,, 1922, 55, [jB], 3366—3370),—^The method 
consists in the reduction of the cupric to cuprous salt in hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution by means of titanium trichloride and subse¬ 
quent re-oxidation with standard potassium bromate or dichromate 
solution in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 

The apparatus consists of a beaker placed on an electrically 
heated hot plate and covered with a clock glass provided with four 
holes for the introduction of the nozzle of the burette, a stirrer, a 
T-tube which holds the indicator electrode (a stout smooth platinum 
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wire) and serves also for the introduction of carbon dioxide and the 
limb of the normal electrode (a calomel cell charged with solid 

S tassium chloride and saturated potassium chloride solution). 

e E.M.F, of the titration cell is measured by compensation in 
the usual manner with the aid of a capillary electrometer. The 
copper solution is treated with a sufficient quantity of hydrochloric 
acid and reduced by a slight excess of titanium trichloride, whereby 
a colourless solution results if sufficient hydrochloric acid is present 
to prevent precipitation of cuprous chloride. The addition of 
standard bromate or dichromate solution causes the oxidation of 
the excess of tervalent titanium and subsequently that of the 
copper, the end-points of the two actions being marked by abrupt 
changes in the potential. Titration is effected at about 80®, at 
which temperature the potentials adjust themselves almost in¬ 
stantaneously; in cold solution, the bromate in particular reacts 
somewhat slowly with titanium trichloride. The concentration of 
the hydrochloric acid has not a very marked influence, and is 
suitably maintained at 4—8%. Considerable quantities of ammon¬ 
ium salts have no disturbing effect, but iron is titrated with the 
copper. Small quantities of nitric acid are reduced by the excess 
of titanium trichloride, after which they do not influence the change 
further. The use of stannous chloride in place of titanium chloride 
is not recommended, since the potentials, even in hot solution, only 
become constant slowly as long as an excess of stannous salt is 
present. H. W. 

Volumetric Estimation of Copper by means of Sodium 
Nitroprusside. Georges Joret (Ann. FaUif., 1922, 15, 354— 
356 ).—A solution of the copper salt, containing about O’l gram 
of copper, is neutralised with ammonia, then acidified slightly with 
nitric acid, treated with 40 c.c. of iV^/lO-sodium nitroprusside 
solution (14*895 grams per litre), diluted to 200 c.c., and filtered; 
100 c.c. of the filtrate are treated with 20 c.c. of iV^/lO-silver nitrate 
solution, the mixture is filtered, and the excess of silver nitrate 
titrated with N /10-thiocyanate solution in an aliquot portion of the 
filtrate. The copper solution must not contain silver, nickel, 
cobalt, or halogens. W. P. S. 

Separation of Copper by means of Thiophenylhydantoic 
Acid. H. H. Willard and Dorothy Hall (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 2253—2254).—In solutions slightly acidified with acetic 
acid, thiophenylhydantoic acid precipitates quantitatively copper, 
lead, mercury, cadmium, bismuth, and antimony, whilst arsenic, 
tin, and metals not precipitated by hydrogen sulphide are not 
precipitated under these conditions. When the copper precipitate 
is ignited to oxide, the product contains sulphate sufficient to cause 
an error of 0*1—0*6 mg. in the total weight. The copper com¬ 
pound is very unstable and quite unsuitable for direct weigh¬ 
ing. To estimate copper by means of the precipitate with thio¬ 
phenylhydantoic acid, it is best to fuse it with potassium pyro- 
sulphate, dissolve in water, and estimate the copper by any of the 
well-known methods. The bismuth and antimony compounds 
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with thiophenylhydantoio acid are soluble in alcohol. To separate 
copper from the metals of the iron and zinc groups, the solution is 
neutralised with ammonia and 5 grams of glacial acetic acid are 
added. If metals precipitated by ammonia are present, 7 grams of 
citric acid are added before neutralising for every gram of such 
metal present. The solution is made up to 300—100 c.c., raised to 
the boiling point, and treated with 0*5 gram of thiophenylhydantoio 
acid in a little hot water, then dilute ammonia is added until a 
yellow precipitate begins to form. The solution is boiled, and 
if all the copper is precipitated the precipitate separates at the 
top, leaving a clear solution below. If this does not happen, a 
little more ammonia is added, but this may cause the precipitate 
to turn brown, due to the formation of sulphide. The precipitate 
is filtered hot, washed with hot water, and treated as stated above. 
The method is very good for small quantities of copper. 

J. F. S. 

Contradictions and Errors in Analyticad Chemistry. I. 
The Precipitation of Aluminium by Thiosulphate and its 
Separation from Iron. II. The Ageing of Volumetric 
Thiosulphate Solutions. Friedeich L. Hahn [with G. Leim- 
BAOH (I) and H. Windisch (II)] (Her., 1922, 55, [H], 3161—3165).— 
I. The precipitation of aluminium by means of thiosulphate under 
the usual conditions (boiling the solution until sulphur dioxide is 
completely expelled and then adding ammonia) is only very 
incomplete; the apparent accuracy of the results is due to a balance 
of errors, the unprecipitated aluminium hydroxide being com¬ 
pensated by the alkali carried down by the precipitate. Pre¬ 
cipitation is almost quantitative when the solution is boiled for 
only a short time and the remainder of the metal is precipitated 
by addition of a base. An almost complete separation from iron 
can be achieved if a very weak base, preferably phenylhydrazine, 
is used. 

II. The addition of a very small amount of alkali enables thio¬ 
sulphate solutions to be preserved without alteration in strength 
from the first day. The change which they otherwise suffer appears 
to be caused by the faintly acid reaction of distilled water; it 
certainly does not depend on the formation of sulphite or sulphide. 

H. W. 

The Separation of Ferric Oxide and Aluminium Oxide 
from Magnesium Oxide by the Nitrate Method. Andb£ 
Charriou {Compt, rend., 1922, 175, 693—695; cf. this vol., 
ii, 319).—^In separating the oxides of iron and aluminium from that 
of magnesium by heating with ammonium nitrate, the retention of 
magnesium oxide by the other oxides increases with the magnesium 
content; aluminium oxide retains a relatively smaller amount than 
ferric oxide. By increasing the concentration of the ammonium 
nitrate solution from 4% to 10%, the magnesium oxide is almost 
completely removed, and if the mixture is treated three times in 
this way» no trace of magnesium remains. H. J. E. 
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Separation and Estimation of Cobalt. I. Separation of 
Cobalt by means of Thiophenylhydantoic Acid. I. Separ^ 
ation of Cobalt from o&er Metals. H. H. Willard and 
Dorothy Hall (J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2219—^2226),— 
Cobalt may be quantitatively separated from arsenic, uranium, 
vanadium, titanium, tungsten, molybdenum, zinc, manganese, 
chromium, aluminium, magnesium, and calcium by precipitation 
with thiophenylhydantoic acid in slightly ammoniacal solution. 
In the presence of iron, the precipitate is rarely free from this 
impurity, and usually contains from one to five mg. regardless of 
the amount originally present. This docs not, however, interfere 
with the volumetric estimation of cobalt. Nickel is always partly 
precipitated. The cobalt precipitate has not a definite com¬ 
position, and is probably mixed with some cobalt sulphide, thus 
making it necessary to convert the cobalt into some other more 
definite form. The various separations of cobalt from other metals 
are effected as follows. Separation from iron, A solution con¬ 
taining 1 gram of iron and 25 mg. of cobalt in 300 c.c. is placed in 
an Erlenmeyer flask, treated with 8 grams of citric acid, and neutral¬ 
ised with ammonia (d0*90) and 5 c.c. of excess ammonia are 
added. The solution is warmed at 35°, 0*7—DO gram of thio¬ 
phenylhydantoic acid dissolved in 30 c.c. of water or alcohol added, 
and the mixture shaken vigorously for several minutes. The cobalt 
is precipitated and after boiling the precipitate may be easily 
filtered. Separation from manganese. This separation is effected 
as in the case of iron. Separation from zinc. The procedure is 
the same as for iron, except that an excess of 10 c.c. of ammonia 
is necessary and the solution must be boiled for several minutes 
to ensure complete precipitation of the cobalt. The other metals 
named are separated in the same way as zinc, except that 7 grams 
of citric acid arc used. J. F. S. 

Separation and Estimation of Cobalt. II. Gravimetric 
Estimation of Cobalt. H. H. Willard and Dorothy Hali. 

(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922,44,2226—2231; cf. preceding abstract). 
—Various methods for the gravimetric estimation of cobalt have 
been examined, and it is shown that, although pure cobalt nitrate 
may be accurately ignited to the oxide C 03 O 4 and the latter reduced 
by hydrogen to the metal, the oxide obtained by the ignition of 
the thiophenylhydantoic acid precipitate {vide supra) contains a 
little sulphate. If the oidde obtained in this ignition is assumed, 
empirically, to be CogOg, the results for cobalt are fairly good. 
The ignition of cobalt sulphate at 550° is the most accurate method 
for the estimation of cobalt, but when this method is applied to 
the thiophenylhydantoic acid precipitate the results are usually 
slightly high and the sulphate is not completely soluble in water. 
The electrolytic estimation of cobalt is very satisfactory when the 
proper conditions and precautions are observed. Precipitation 
as cobalt ammonium phosphate followed by ignition to cobalt 
pyrophosphate is less accurate than the preceding methods. 

J. F. S. 
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Separation and Estimation of Cobalt. III. Volumetric 
Estimation of Cobalt. H. H. Willabd and Dobotht Hall 
(J. Amer, Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2237^—2263; of. preceding abstracts). 
—number of methods have been examined for the volumetric 
estimation of cobalt. It is shown that in general volumetric 
methods are the most accurate and satisfactory for the estimation 
of cobalt. The most accurate method involves the oxidation of 
cobalt to cobaltic hydroxide in strongly alkaline solution by means 
of a perborate or hydrogen peroxide, followed by its volumetric 
reduction to a cobaltous salt. This reduction may be accomplished 
by the following methods : (a) By the addition of potassium iodide 
in acid solution, the iodine Uberated being titrated with sodium 
thiosulphate; in this method iron must be absent. (6) By adding 
the cobaltic hydroxide to an acid ferrous sulphate solution, the 
excess of which is titrated with potassium permanganate; an 
empirical factor must be used in the calculation, (c) By the 
addition of a strongly acid solution of stannous chloride, the excess 
of which is titrated with iodine, iodate, bromate, or dichromate 
solution. The last, titrated electrometrically, is especially recom¬ 
mended. If iron is present, iodine will oxidise it quantitatively 
only in a neutral solution, {d) By adding titanous sulphate, the 
excess of which is titrated with permanganate. Since titanous 
hydroxide decomposes water with the liberation of hydrogen, the 
alkaline solution must be first almost completely neutralised by 
one of the several methods suggested. The presence of nickel 
does not interfere with this titration, but the oxidation is incom¬ 
plete when more than 7 mg. of iron are present. In the presence 
of a large excess of potassium hydrogen carbonate, cobalt is oxidised 
by hydrogen peroxide to a green tervalent compound, which is 
reduced in the presence of p 3 rropho 8 phate by ferrous sulphate, the 
excess of which is titrated with permanganate after acidifying with 
sulphuric acid. Iron and manganese in small amounts do not inter¬ 
fere in this method, but the principal source of error is in 
the removal of the excess of peroxide without decomposing the 
cobalt compound, J. F. S. 

Gravimetric Estimation of Nickel as Nickel Dioxide. 

Wilhelm Vaubbl (Chem, Ztg,, 1922, 46, 978).—^Nickelous hydroxide 
is precipitated from the solution with sodium hydroxide, collected, 
washed, and ignited. The ignited precipitate is again washed until 
free from alkali metals, dried, and dissolved in nitric acid. The 
excess of nitric acid is evaporated and the residue heated for 
thirty minutes in an air-bath at 280—330°. Pure black nickel 
dioxide results. The oxides of nickel at present known are NiO, 
NioOi, and NiOo. The oxide NLOo has not yet been obtained. 

H.C. R. 

Electrometric Estimation of Nickel with Silver Nitrate. 

Erich Muller and Hans Lautbrbach (Z. anal, Chem,, 1922, 
61, 457—464).—^The nickel solution is treated with a slight excess 
of potassium cyanide solution, sufficient to decolorise the mixture, 
and connected with a normal calomel electrode, a galvanometer. 
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and a sliding resistance, the ends of which are connected with 
an accumulator, and one end and the sliding contact with a 
voltmeter. A silver wire in the solution acts as indicator electrode, 
and the solution is agitated by means of a motor-driven stirrer. 
The sliding resistance is adjusted until the voltmeter indicates 
0‘076 volt and silver nitrate solution is added slowly until the 
galvanometer indicates zero. The results are calculated as in the 
older chemical process. A. R. P. 

Electrometric Titration of Dichromate with Ferrous 
Sulphate. Marion Epplby and Warebn C. Vosburoh (J. 
Amer, Chem. Soc,, 1922, 44, 2148—^2156).—Hie conditions under 
which dichromate may be estimated by electrometric titration 
with ferrous sulphate have been investigated. The practical limits 
of acidity for hydrochloric and sulphuric acids have been deter¬ 
mined. Tt is shown that the amount of ferrous sulphate required 
to titrate a given amount of chromic acid varies with the con¬ 
centration of the latter. Dissolved air has a negligible effect on 
the titration. Hydrofluoric acid in sufi&cient concentration reduces 
the amount of ferrous sulphate required by about 0d%. When 
ferrous sulphate, standardised by means of a standard solution of 
potassium permanganate, is used to standardise a known amount 
of dichromate in 0*01.^-solution, the value found for the latter 
is about four parts per thousand higher than the calculated value. 
When the dichromate concentration is 0*003^, the amount of 
ferrous sulphate required is about 1% higher than the calculated 
quantity. The titration of the ferrous ion with a potassium di¬ 
chromate solution gives results which agree with those obtained by 
the reverse titration. J. F. S. 

The Analysis of High-percentage Tungsten Alloys. K. 

Seel (Z. angew, Chem., 1922, 35, 643—644).—^The serious loss of 
platinum involved in the customary fusions of tungsten alloys with 
sodium and potassium carbonates and nitrates may be avoided by 
fusing the finely divided alloy with sodium hydroxide and nitrate 
in silver crucibles. The fusion takes about 1 hour, and the crucibles 
are not seriously attacked. 0*5 Gram of the finely divided alloy 
is fused with 6 grams of sodium hydroxide and 3 grams of sodium 
nitrate. The fused mass is dissolved in water and filtered, the iron 
oxide remaining on the filter being dissolved in hydrochloric acid 
containing a little potassium chlorate, filtered, and the two filtrates 
united. The iron is estimated as ferric oxide as usual. The 
aluminium and the greater part of the silica are removed from 
the filtrate with ammonia, Stored off, and the tungsten in the 
filrirate precipitated with mercurous nitrate after acidifying, boiling 
off the carbon dioxide and concentrating to about 150 c.c. The 
tungstic acid obtained by ignition of the precipitate is strongly 
contaminated with alkali, which is removed by repeated extractions 
with 7% hydrochloric acid, and traces of silica are finally removed 
by treatment with hydrofluoric acid. In the case of alloys rich in 
iron, a residue containing iron and tungsten remains after the 
original fusion. This is fused with pyrosiSphate and the tungsten 
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precipitated with nitric acid, estimated as tungstic acid and added 
*to the figure obtained above. The iron in the filtrate is estimated 
in the usual way and added to the figure obtained above. 

H. C. R. 

Separation of Antimony from Arsenic and Tin. Fbied- 
RIOH L. Hahn {Z. anorg, Ghem.y 1922, 123, 276).—^Antimony can 
be separated quantitatively from arsenic and tin by oxidation to 
pyroantimonate (cf. A., 1916, ii, 266). This method is due to 
Hampe. W. T. 

The Estimation of Bismuth as Metal. Albin Eubte- 
NACKER and Felicitas Werner (Z. anorg, Chem,, 1922,123, 16^ 
170).—^The authors find that metallic bismuth can be accurately 
estimated by dissolving it in a ferric salt and titrating the ferrous 
salt produced by means of potassium permanganate, the reaction 
being Bi+3Fe*‘'*=Bi***+3Fe**. Ferric chloride was found more 
suitable than tlje sulphate. The reduction of bismuth nitrate by 
formaldehyde, hypophosphorous acid, and alkali stannite gave 
results about 5% too low, this being due to the metal being mixed 
with some bismuthous oxide. Conditions for’complete reduction 
to the metal could not be found. W. T. 

New Method for Estimating Volatile Substances in Air. 

E. Fritzman and K. Macjulevitsch (J. Buss, Phys, Chem, Soc.y 
1920, 52, 212—226).—To estimate the content of fight petroleum 
vapour in air, the latter is first freed from dust, moisture, and 
carbon dioxide by passing it through tubes containing, in order, 
soda-lime, calcium chloride, phosphoric oxide, and cotton wool, 
the light petroleum being retained in two U-tubes packed with 
magnesium turnings and cooled in liquid air. T. H. P. 

Estimation of Toluene, Xylene, and Benzene. G. Zabo- 
RowsKi {Mat grasses, 1922,14, 6160—6161).—Commercial samples 
of the above hydrocarbons or their respective mixtures with “ gas¬ 
oline may be examined, either volumetrically by sulphonation 
with a known quantity of sulphuric acid and titration of the excess 
of acid, or densimetrically. (a) About 3*5 grams of the sample 
and three times its weight (for xylene, four times) of (preferably 
100%) sulphuric acid are warmed to 45° in a 50 c.c. glass-stoppered 
flask, shaken thoroughly for five minutes, allowed to cool, poured 
into 100 c.c. of water, boiled to remove light oils, and titrated 
with standard sodium hydroxide solution, using phenolphthalein. 
For toluene, the quantity of acid used is multiplied by 1*876; for 
xylene, by 2*163. In the case of benzene, sulphonation must be 
efiected in a reflux apparatus. (6) The densimetric estimation 
consists in the use of the expression T=--[100i)(di—d 2 )]/(Z>— 
where d^ represents the d^g of the sample, dg the d^® of the un- 
sulphonated residue after sulphonation, and D the d^® of pure 
toluene (0*8706), xylene, or benzene. Chemical Abstracts. 

The Detection of Nitro-compounds. H. J. Pbins (Per/. 
Essent, Oil Bee., 1922,. 13, 355).—^The accelerating effect of nitro- 
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benzene on the reaction velocity of metals with weak acids is 
applied to the detection of this substance in benzaldehyde. The" 
reaction is carried out by heating 2 c.c. of the oil and 6 c.c. of 
80% acetic acid for one minute with a small piece of tin foil. In 
presence of 5% of nitrobenzene, the tin disappears immediately 
on boiling, with 1% the tin turns dark and dmppears about ten 
minutes after the mixture has been heated, with 0*1% the tin 
turns black after about ten minutes, with 0*01% the tin becomes 
greyish-black after remaining over-night, whilst with pure benz¬ 
aldehyde the metal retains its bright surface. In a similar way, 
the presence of 0*1% of artificial musk can be detected in perfumes. 
The reaction is not exclusively specific for nitro-compounds, as 
organic peroxides have the same property, but only oils rich in 
terpenes which contained peroxides owing to exposure to air show 
the reaction and then only feebly. Likewise worm-seed oil con¬ 
taining the peroxide caridol can scarcely give rise to confusion, 
as 5% of nitrobenzene in benzaldehyde reacts more rapidly than 
pure worm-seed oil. Peroxidised benzaldehyde does not show the 
nitrobenzene reaction at all. G. P. M. 

Estimation of Phenol in Mixtures of Tar Acids. W. H. 

Hoffbbt (J. Soc, Chem, Ind,, 1922, 41, 334— 337t). —The method 
proposed depends on the fact that the freezing point of phenol 
hydrate (16°) is lowered to the same extent by equal weights of 
each of the three cresols. In the case of a mixture of phenol and 
cresols, the freezing point may be determined directly, after the 
addition of water amounting to 10% of the weight of the mixture, 
if the quantity of phenol present exceeds 65%; if the proportion 
of phenol is less, a known quantity of pure phenol (m. p. 40'6°) 
must be added to bring the proportion above 56%. With a mixture 
of tar acids, it is first necessary to remove neutral hydrocarbons 
and pyridine bases by distilling with steam from a sodium hydroxide 
solution of the sample, or by extracting the same solution with 
ether or benzene; the recovered tar acids are then distilled. If 
the mixture distils completely below 203°, the estimation is made 
directly on the distillate, but otherwise, higher homologues must 
be separated by fractional distillation. A known weight of pmo 
phenol is added to the distillate and the mixture is treated with 
10% of its weight of water. Directions are given in detail regarding 
the procedure adopted for determining the freezing point and the 
amount of phenol corresponding with the freezing point obtained 
is found by reference to a graph. The method may be applied to 
the estimation of phenol in crude carbolic acid. W. P. S. 

lodometric Estimation of Sugars. Fb. Axjebbaoh and 
E. BodlIbdeb (Z. arigew. Chem,y 1922, 35, 631—633).—In the 
iodometrio titration of the excess of Fehling’s solution used in 
the estimation of a reducing sugar, the volume of .N'/lO-thiosulphate 
solution required is not strictly proportional to the amount of 
sugar present. A table is given showing the quantities of invert- 
sugar corresponding with different quantities of thiosulphate 
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solution. Replacement of a part of the potassium iodide used by 
potassium thiocyanate, as proposed by Bruhns, is not recommended. 

W. P. S. 

The Modified Lehmann Method for the Estimation of 
Dextrose. Adaptotion to Small Quantities of Reducing 
Sizars. Paul I^euey and Louis Boutot (Bull Soc. Chim. 
Biol, 1922, 4, 361—374).—In the estimation of dextrose by 
Bruhns’s method (A., 1920, ii, 773) the reagents should be added 
to the copper solution in the following order: iodide, acid, thio¬ 
cyanate. The method has been used for the estimation of small 
quantities of reducing sugars in biological fluids. E. S. 

Trustworthiness of the Benedict and Folin-Wu Blood- 
sugar Estimations. F. A. Csonea and Grace C. Taggart 
(J. Biol Chem., 1922, 54, 1 —3).—The different results obtained 
by the Folin-Wu (A., 1920, ii, 337) and the Benedict (A., 1918, 
ii, 247) methods are due to the presence in blood of a substance 
which reacts with picric acid but does not reduce copper solutions. 
The former method is thus the more trustworthy. E. S. 

Estimation of Starch. I. Estimation of Starch in Barley 
and in Wheat. Arthur R. Ling [with E. H. Callow and W. J. 
Price] (J. Inst, Brewing, 1922, 28, 838—853).—The method 
proposed depends on the hydrolysis of the starch by malt diastase 
as suggested by Brown and Morris (T., 1885, 47, 527). Since the 
amount of maltose yielded by a pure starch varies with the diastatic 
power of the malt, the authors have determined the relation between 
the percentage of maltose obtained from pure barley and wheat 
starches when these are hydrolysed under definite conditions, and 
the diastatic power of the malt employed. The results of these 
experiments are given in graphic form. To estimate starch in 
barley or wheat, 5 grams of the finely-powdered grain are extracted 
in a Soxhlet apparatus for 3 —3| hours with alcohol (d0»920), the 
powder is then rinsed into a beaker with about 100 c.c. of water, 
and the mixture is boiled for ten minutes. The starch paste thus 
obtained is cooled to 57°, 10 c.c. of malt extract (prepared from 
a malt of known diastatic power) are added, the mixture is kept 
at 57° for one hour, then boiled, iMtered, and the insoluble portion 
washed. The filtrate is diluted to 200 c.c. and 30 c.c. of this 
solution are diluted to 100 c.c. and titrated against 10 c.c, of 
Fehling’s solution. The cupric reducing power of the malt extract 
is determined at the same time and under the same conditions, 
and the value obtained is used to correct the reducing power of 
the conversion product. W. P. S. 

Identification of Inulin by a Mycological Method. Aldo 
Castellani and Frank E. Taylor (Biochem, J,, 1922,16, 655— 
668).— Monilia macedoniensis, Castellani, ferments inulin with the 
production of gas. It also ferments dextrose, tevulose, galactose, 
and sucrose. The method consists of the utilisation of the above 
mould in conjunction with other fungi. S. S. Z. 
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Estimation of Volatile Acids in Wine. Phixjppb Malvbzik 
(Ann, Fakif,, 1922, 15, 360—^362).—In reply to criticism, the 
authoi: states that he sees no reason for altering the procedure 
described in his ether-extraction method for the estimation of 
volatile acids in wine. Tartaric and lactic acids are not extracted 
by the ether under the conditions given. W. P. S. 

The Separation of Solid and Liquid Fatty Acids. W. 

Meigen and A. Neuberger (Ghem, Umschau, 1922, 29, 337— 
342).—The methods of Varrentrapp, Bull and Fjellanger, Fam- 
steiner, David, Niegemann, and Facchini and Dorta were tested 
on known mixtures of solid and liquid fatty acids and by none was 
a true quantitative separation obtained. By the methods of Bull 
and Fjellanger, Facchini and Dorta, and David about one-half 
of the liquid acids was recovered in a nearly pure state. By 
recrystallising the solid fraction, part of this was also obtained 
nearly pure. By precipitating the aqueous solution of the potassium 
salts with excess of thallous sulphate, however, an almost quan¬ 
titative separation of stearic, palmitic, and elaidic acids from oleic 
acid was attained, and no recrystallisation was necessary. A 
mixture of 0*502 gram of oleic acid with 0*505 gram of stearic 
acid gave 0*509 gram of solid acids of iodine value 0*3 and m. p. 
68®, whilst a mixture of 0*200 gram of oleic acid and 0*502 gram of 
stearic acid gave 0*529 gram of solid acids of iodine value 0*9 and 
m. p. 67*5®. H. C. R. 

The Neutralisation of Tartaric Acid by Potassium Hydr¬ 
oxide in Presence of Chlorides of Alkaline Earths. L. J. 

SmoK and L. Zivy (Compt. rend,, 1922, 175, 620—622).—^The 
fact that titration of alkali hydroxide against tartaric acid gives 
two end-points; that with helianthin indicating formation of the 
acid salt and that with phenolphthalein the normal salt, may be 
used in estimating mixtures of tartaric acid with other acids which 
give an end-point in presence of helianthin indicating the formation 
of normal salt. The presence of alkaline-earth chlorides in the 
solution introduces an error, as each molecule behaves towards 
potassium hydroxide as an equivalent quantity of hydrochloric 
acid. This effect is produced by any quantity and is quantitative 
in each case, the limiting value of the effect being the amount of 
tartaric acid present. Chlorides of other metals do not interfere 
with the titration in this manner. H. J. E. 

Estimation of Salicylic Acid in Blood-serum and other 
Fluids of the Body. H. Herissey (Compt, rend, 8oc, biol,, 
1922, 87, 333—336).—^A mixture of 10 c.c. of serum, 5 c.c. of water, 
0*5 c.c. of a solution of 1 gram of sulphuric acid in 5 c.c. of water, 
and 40 c.c. of ether is shaken together for one minute in a stoppered 
glass bottle of 125 c.c. capacity. After an interval of a few minutes, 
4*5 c.c. of sulphuric acid solution are again added and the contents 
well mixed by rotation of the flask, the supernatant ethereal layer 
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being decanted after five minutes. Of this solution, 30 c.o. are 
shaken in a f mmel with 2—3 grams of anhydrous sodium sulphate; 
3 c.c. of water containing one drop of dilute fOTric chloride station 
are then added, and the whole is vigorously shaken. In the 

f )resenoe of salicylic acid, a violet colour appears in the water 
. ayer on keeping. Shoidd a positive reaction be given, the contents 
are thoroughly mixed and transferred to a small crystallising dish, 
the ether being allowed to evaporate spontaneously at room tem¬ 
perature. It is necessary to use a stirring-rod to prevent the 
formation of deposits on the sides of the dish. The solution is 
then filtered into a test-tube, together with a few drops of rinsing 
water, and its coloration compared with standards prepared from 
10 c.c. of normal serum, 6 c.c. of water, and varying quantities 
of salicylic acid. A definite coloration is obtained with only 10 mg, 
of sodium salicylate per litre. Chemical Absteacts. 

Substituted Naphthalenesulphonic Acids. I. A Method 
for Identifying H-Acid and its Intermediates Obtained 
from NaphthaIene-2: 7-disulphonic Acid. D. P. J. Lynch 
(J. Ind, Eng, Chem,^ 1922, 14, 964—965).—^A method for the 
detection of 1 :8-dinitronaphthalene-3: 6 -disulphonic, 1 : 8 -diamino- 
naphthalene-3 : 6 -disulphonic, l-amino-8-naphthol-3 : 6 -di 8 ulphonic 
(H-acid), and 1 : 8-dihydroxynaphthalene-3 : 6 -di 8 ulphonic (chromo- 
ttopic) acids in their mixtures by means of their reactions with 
solutions containing 2 -cymidine sulphate, cobalt chloride, zinc 
sulphate, or the hydrochlorides of benzidine, a-naphthylamine, 
i^-cumidhie, tolidine, and p-nitrotoluidine, is developed. The 
tests are carried out with 3—5 c.c. of less than one-tenth gram- 
molecular solutions of the naphthalenesulphonic acids. The 
following substances were prepared. Benzidine salt of 1 : B-dinitro- 
naphthalene-3 : 6-disulphonic acid^ 

CioH,(N 02 ) 2 (SOsH)„NH 2 -CeH,-CeH,-NH„ 
light yellow prisms, m. p. 275® (decomp.). Solubility 0*036 
part at 20®. Cymidine 1 : B^dinitronaphthalene-3 : 6-di8ulphonate, 
CioH 4 (N 02 ) 2 ( 803 H) 2 ,(CeH 3 MePr^*NH 2 ) 2 , straw-coloured prisms, m.p. 
265® (decomp.), solubility 0*059. Benzidine salt of chromotropic 
acid, C 5 oH 4 (OH) 2 (S 03 H) 2 ,NH 2 *C 3 H 4 *C 6 H 4 *NH 2 , brown prisms, m. p. 
278® (decomp.), solubility 0*085. p-Nitroioluidine 1 : B-diamino- 
naphthalene-3 : 6-disulphonate, 

C^H4(NH2)2(S03H)2,(NH2-C3H3Me-N02)2, 
greyish-tan needles, m. p. 270® (decomp.), solubility 0*186. Mono- 
a-naphthylamine salt of H-acid, NH 2 ’Ci()H 4 (OH)(S 03 H) 2 ,NH 2 *CioH 7 , 
light violet-grey prisms, m. p. 278® (decomp.), solubility 0*1006. 
Mono-i/r-cumidine salt of H-acid, CpH 907 NS 2 ,NH 2 *C 3 H 2 Me 3 , grey 
prisms, m. p, 272® (decomp.), solubility 0*097. Mono-p-nitro- 
toluidine salt of H-acid, CioH 907 NS 2 ,NH 2 *C 3 H 3 Me*NOo,H 20 , grey 
misms, m. p. 265® (decomp.), solubility 0*106. Toli(!ine salt of 
H-acid, CioH 907 NS 2 ,NHa*CeH 8 Me*C 3 H 3 Me-NH 2 , 3 H 20 , greyish- 
violet prisms, m. p. 260® (decomp.), solubility 0*102. Zinc 1 : 8 - 
diamino-3 : B-diaulphonate, CioH 4 (NH 2 ) 2 S 203 Zn, 3 H 20 , grey needles. 
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solubility 6*4; isobaU salt, Cx(|H 4 *(]!^) 2 S 20 qCo, 2 H 20 , broira needles, 
solubility 6 at 20°. The solubilities are parts per 100 parts of 
water, at room temperature unless otherwise specified. 

A, J. H, 

Estimation of Anthraquinone. 0. A. Nelson and 0. E. 
Sbnsbman {J. Ind. Eng. Cnem.^ 1922,14, 956—^967).—The follow- 
ing volumetric method has been devised for the estimation of 
anthraquinone in order to avoid the difficulties of filtration 
experienced in the method of Lewis (A., 1918, ii, 338), To about 
0*6 gram of the sample of anthraquinone, intimately mixed with 
3—4 grams of zinc dust, is added 100 c.c. of boiling 5% sodium 
hydroxide. After five minutes, the mixture is filtered through 
asbestos contained in a glass tube, about 24 cm. long and 3*5 cm. 
in diameter, and tapered at one end. This funnel is electrically 
heated at 90—95° and contains a mechanical stirrer. The red filtrate 
containing oxanthranol is received in a suction flask and is there 
directly titrated with a standard solution of potassium permangan¬ 
ate (3*8 ^ams per litre). Usually three to eight washings of the 
residue with hot sodium hydroxide solution are necessary in order 
completely to free it from unreduced anthraquinone, and the 
apparatus is arranged so that aerial oxidation of the filtrate is 
prevented. In the titration, the end-point is reached when the 
filtrate becomes colourless, except when phenanthraquinone is 
present when a bluish-green colour is obtained which changes 
to brownish-green on addition of excess of potassium permanganate. 
Accurate results are obtained by this method even when the anthra¬ 
quinone contains phenanthraquinone, anthracene, phenanthrene, 
phthalic acid, phthalic anhydnde, or other oxidation products of 
anthracene and phenanthrene. A. J. H. 

A Chemical Method of Assaying the Active Principles of 
Digitalis. Arthur Knudson and Melvin Dresbach (J. Pharm. 
Expt, Ther.y 1922, 20, 205—^220).—^The pharmacological activity 
of extracts of digitalis is found to be parallel with the colour 
developed on treating the digitalis preparation, decolorised with 
lead acetate, with an alkaline picrate solution. In order to evaluate 
the activity of the extract, comparison is made in the colorimeter 
with a standard ouabain solution treated in the same way. 

W. 0, K. 

The Use of Sodium a-Naphthol-2-8ulphonate for the 
Spectrophotometzic Estimation of Aromatic Amino*com- 
pounds. W. E. Mathewson (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem., 1922, 
6, 16—^28).—^The method consists essentially of coupling the 
naphtholsulphonate with the diazo-compound of the amine, and 
determining the concentration of the dye photometrically, in 
comparison with a standard solution of the pure dye. Sodium 
a-naphtholsulphonate is suited to the purpose because of the ease 
with which it is to be obtained pure, and to the rapidity and com¬ 
pleteness of its reaction with diazo-compounds in dilute solution. 
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Extinction coefficients ” or ** transmissive indices (Priest, J, 
Opt. 8oc. Amer., 1920, 186) are determined by the Kdnig-Martens 
spectrophotometer, using the light from a mercury vapour lamp. 
Standard figures for aniline, o- and p-toluidines, a- and p-naphthjd- 
amines, benzidine, anthranilic acid, methyl anthranilate, and 
p-sulphanilic acid are given. The dye from methyl anthranilate 
is saponified in alkaline solution and direct determinations of its 
concentration are impossible. In this case the velocity coefficient 
of saponification is determined; and for purposes of estimation 
photometric readings are taken at intervals, and the original 
concentration is determined by calculation. The presence of small 
quantities of the nitroso-compound of a-naphtholsulphonate has 
a negligible effect on the transmissive index. Hydrazine may be 
used in certain cases (for example, p-naphthylamine) to remove 
excess of nitrous acid, but in others (for instance naphthionic acid) 
the results obtained are uncertain. Details of the method for 
estimating amino-impurities in dyes are given. The process may 
also be used for the estimation of nitrites. A. G. P. 

Pemitric Acid as an Analytical Reagent. Iv. Tbifonov 
{Z. anorg. Chem,, 1922, 124, 136—139).—Pemitric acid reacts 
with anilme, yielding an intensely yellow product. The per-acid 
is formed by the action of hy^ogen peroxide on an acidified 
solution of a nitrite. The above reaction with aniline can therefore 
be employed for the detection of hydrogen peroxide or a nitrite. 
Benzene is coloured by pemitric acid yellow, which changes into 
dark red on the addition of alkali. Toluene and xylene are also 
coloured yellow but fainter, which, however, does not change on 
the addition of alkali. Thus benzene in the presence of toluene, 
xylene, and the aliphatic hydrocarbons can be detected; the 
aliphatic members are not coloured. Similarly, benzene can be 
detected in methylated spirits. W. T. 

The Anal 3 rsis of p-Naphthylaxnine. H. B. Lee and D. 0. 
Jokes (J, Ind. Eng, Chem,, 1922, 14, 961—^963).—^Methods for 
the determination of P-naphthylamine, m. p. 110*1—110*2® (corr.), 
in the presence of its common impurities, p-naphthol, m. p. 121*2— 
121*3® (corr.), pp-dinaphthylamine, m. p. 172*2® (corr.), and 
a-naphthylamine, m. p. 49*2—49*3° (corr.), are suggested, using 
specially purified samples of these substances. The direct nitrite 
titration method usually gives results which are too high, due 
partly to oxidation of the diazo-p-naphthylamine and partly, when 
(3-naphthol is present, to formation of nitroso-p-naphthol. A more 
accurate method, based on the fact that p-naphthol-l-sulphonio 
acid does not absorb nitrous acid, consists of sulphonating 0*65 
gram of the sample of p-naphthylamine with 20 c.c. of 25% of 
fuming sulphuric acid at 0-^° and finally at 16®, diluting the 
mixture with ice, boiling it to remove sulphur dioxide and after¬ 
wards adding 16 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and estim¬ 
ating the ^-naphthylamine by titration with 0*lA^-sodium nitrite 
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at 0—5®. For estimation of the p-naphthol present, the simple 
dissolved in dry benzene is saturated with hydrogen chloride, and 
after removal of p-naphthylamine hydrochloride by filtration, the 
P-naphthol in the filtrate is determined by titration with 0*06iV- 
diazotised-p-nitroaniline solution. Impurities insoluble in acids 
are estimated by boiling 0-6 gram of the sample in 150 c.c. of 1*5% 
hydrochloric acid, filtering the solution through a Gboch crucible, 
washing the residue with hot water, and afterwards drying it to 
constant weight at 100®. Under these conditions, at least 10% 
of the p-naphthol passes into the filtrate, but only 0*10—0*20% 
of the pp-dinaphthmmine is soluble, so that this may be extracted 
from the residue by means of solvents and weighed or analysed 
for nitrogen. Moisture is determined by drying 5 gram of the 
finely powdered sample over concentrated sulphuric acid in a 
vacuum. A modified Kjeldahl-Gunning method for the estimation 
of total nitrogen is described and the melting-point curves of the 
binary systems, p-naphthylamine-p-naphthol, P-naphthylamine- 
pp-dinaphthylamine, and p-naphthylamine-a-naphthylamine are 
also given. A. J. H. 

Identification of Alanine by Crystallo-chemical Analysis. 

Iv. S. Jaitsohnikov (J, Buss. Phys. Chem, Soc., 1920, 52, 145— 
147).—Polarimetric identification of active alanine is sometimes 
impossible owing to the marked opalescence of the solution. In 
such case, use may be made of crystallographic measurements. 
The results of the author’s measurements are compared with those 
of Groth and of Fischer (A., 1906, i, 145). T. H. P. 

Detection of Urea. Estimation of Proteolytic Ferments. 

Ludwig Pincussen {Biochem. Z,, 1922, 132, 242—244).—Urea is 
best detected in a liquid free from ammonia by addition of urease at 
Ph 7*0—7-2, keeping at 55® for fifteen minutes, then addition of 
two drops of saturated sodium carbonate solution and detection 
of the production of volatile ammonia by litmus paper. If the 
liquor contains ammonia originally, it is removed by shaking with 
powdered permutite, 0-2 gram per c.c. 

A quantitative method for estimating proteolytic ferments is 
described which depends on the micro-Kjeldahl estimation of the 
non-protein nitrogen formed by the digestion. Unchanged protein 
is removed by colloidal iron. H. K. 

Detection of the Veronal Group. Diagnosis of Veronal 
Intoxication. Heinrich Handorp (Z. ges. expt, Med,, 1922, 
28, 56—80; from Chem, Zentr,, 1922, iv, 676).—^A modification 
of the murexide test is described for the detection of barbituric acid 
derivatives in urine* The different members of the veronal group 
are distinguished by their behaviour when the reaction is carried 
out in the presence of ammonium chloride, sodium chloride, and 
barium chloride, respectively. G. W. R. 
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Inconstancy of the Precipitation of Uric Acid from Urine 
in the Form of Cuprous Urate. J. Khoubi {Bull, Soc. Chim. 
BioL, 1922, 4, 375—378).—^Denigds’s method for the estimation of 
uric acid in urine gives low and irregular results owing to the incom¬ 
plete precipitation of the copper salt. This may be remedied to 
some extent by first treating the urine (100 c.c.) with five drops of 
sulphuric acid and heating for one hour at 100°. E. S. 

Use of the Newer Indicators in Titrations of Alkaloids. 

William J. McGill (J. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1922, 44, 2156—2160).— 
The Sorensen values of aqueous solutions of the hydrochlorides of 
quinine, cinchonine, morphine, atropine, and strychnine have been 
determined from E,M,F, determinations at various dilutions; 
measurements were also made in the presence of such quantities 
of alkali salts as would normally be present in the titration of an 
alkaloid hydrochloride by alkali. From the results, the most 
suitable indicators for the titration of such alkaloids are deduced 
and tested experimentally. It is shown that the indicators generally 
used in the titration of morphine, atropine, and quinine give results 
which are not nearly so accurate as should be obtained. Thus in 
the case of morphine the average error using methyl-red is 14%, 
whereas bromophenol-blue gives an average error of 0*5%, and in 
some cases it is as low as 0*1%. The most trustworthy indicator 
for quinine is bromocresol-purple, whilst this indicator is not 
superior to methyl-red in the titration of cinchona residues. Cochi¬ 
neal and methyl-red give low results with morphine, whilst bromo¬ 
phenol-blue gives a satisfactory value and end-point; the same 
is also true for atropine and mydriatic residues. Methyl-red can 
best be used in the titration of strychnine. J. F. S. 

The Estimation of Carnosiue in Muscle Extract. Geobge 
Hunter (Biochem, J,, 1922, 16, 640—654).—Further details are 
given for the estimation of carnosine in muscle by the application of 
Koessler and Hanke’s diazo-method (this vol., ii, 328). Histidine 
can be estimated in muscle in the presence of carnosine by utilising 
Knoop fi reaction, since the reaction is not characteristic of carnosine. 
This fact affords, further, the opportunity of estimating carnosine 
l)y a new method, namely, by hydrolysing it and determining the 
residting histidine by Knoop’s reaction. In ox-muscle, purines are 
responsible for about 3% of the diazo-colour value reckoned as 
carnosine, and 2% of the colour may be due to substances other 
than carnosine. The carnosine content of muscle varies both with 
the species of the animal and with the individual of the same species. 

s. s. z. 

Knoop’s Test for Histidine. GeoPwOE Hunter {Biochem. J., 
1922, 16, 637—639).—Different intensities of colour are produced 
in solutions of the same concentration of histidine by Knoop’s test. 
This is due to the variation in the excess of bromine. The proportion 
of three atoms of bromine per molecule of histidine is foimd to give 
the maximum colour on heating. S. S. Z. 
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Precipitation of Proteins by Metaphosphoric Acid. 
Application to the Anal]rsis of Blood, Pa&ological Liquids, 
and Cerebrospinal Fluid. A. Gbigaut and P. Zizinb (Bull, 
Soc. Chim, Biol,, 1922,4,388—406).—^In the precipitation of proteins 
from serum, etc., by means of sodium metaphosphate and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the amount of acid employed, provided it is within the 
limits necessary for the complete precipitation of protein, has little 
influence on the amount of non-protein nitrogen which passes into 
the filtrate. Preliminary dilution of the serum, on the other hand, 
exerts considerable influence; the greater the dilution the smaller 
the amount of non-protein nitrogen which passes into the filtrate. 
For serum and pathological liquids the following method is recom¬ 
mended : The serum (10 c.c.) is diluted with water (6 c.c.). A 
20% solution of sodium metaphosphate (2 c.c.) is then added, 
followed by 2iV-hydrochloric acid (2 c.c.). In the case of certain 
liquids (for instance, whole blood, cerebrospinal fluid) modifications 
depending on the viscosity and content in protein must be made both 
in the dilution and the amount of reagents employed. Contrary to 
the statement of Cristol (this vol., ii, 583), metaphosphoric acid does 
not produce a partial hydrolysis of the proteins; the higher values 
obtained with this reagent are probably due to the presence of 
polypeptides in the filtrate. When trichloroacetic acid is employed 
these are retained by the proteins in the form of complexes owing to 
the high acidity of the solution. Metaphosphoric acid has been 
used for the removal of proteins in the estimation of urea, uric acid, 
non-protein nitrogen, and dextrose in blood and other fluids. E. S. 

The Graduad Darkening of Hasmatin Solutions in Colori¬ 
metric Estimations, and its Prevention. H. C. Guam (Acta 
med, Scarid., 56, 52—70; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iv, 576).—The 
darkening of hasmoglobin solutions is not attributed to change of 
oxyhsemoglobin to hsematin. It is affected by strength of acid 
and to a less degree by temperature. It may be prevented, in tho^ 
Autenrieth method, by addition of 2 c.c. of 3% hydrogen peroxide 
to 98 c.c. of the hydrochloric acid used. The wedge used for 
comparison must be specially graduated. The modification is not 
applicable to the Sahli method. G. W. R. 

Estimation of Pepsin. Maki Takata (TohoJcu J. Exptl, Med., 
1921, 2, 127—130).—One gram of magenta-fibrin is added to gastric 
juice and the mixture incubated for thirty to forty-five minutes at 
38°, then chilled, centrifuged, and the clear liquid compared coloii' 
metrically with a magenta standard solution. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Estimation of Total Protein, of Protein and Non-protein 
Nitrogen in Blood Plasma. H. Bierry and L. Moquet (Com'pl, 
rend, Soc, hiol,, 1922, 87, 329—331).—^The authors found that in 
estimating the total proteins in blood by precipitation by heat 
and weighing the dry precipitate, attention must be directed to the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the solution. The amount of 
precipitate and the quantity of nitrogen contained in it varies, the 
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maximum being obtained at Their own procedure is to 

neutralise 2 c.c. of plasma, diluted to 20 c.c. with water, either 
with O-OliV-hydrochloric acid or 0-1-A^-acetic acid, one drop of 
alizarin being used. This is then boiled for fifteen minutes, and 
the precipitate collected and dried. The nitrogen is estimated 
by the regular Kjeldahl method in a portion of the precipitate. 
The alternative procedure is to measure into a tall cylinder 1 c.c. 
of plasma, add to it 3 c.c. of acetone free from hydrogen sulphite and 
leave the precipitate to settle for twelve hours. This is then filtered, 
washed with acetone, boiling water, boiling alcohol, and finally 
with ethyl ether. The quantitative results are the same by both 
methods. Chemical Abstracts. 

Estimation of the Total Non-protein-nitrogen of Serum. 
Choice of a Suitable Albumin Precipitant. P. Cbistol and 
M. Simonnet (J. Pharm, Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 298—309).—Whilst 
trichloroacetic acid and tungstic acid are excellent precipitants for 
albumin in the estimation of the total non-protein-nitrogen of 
serum, and allow neither lipoid- nor protein-nitrogen to pass into 
the filtrate, metaphosphoric acid, on the contrary, is unsuitable as 
complete precipitation is not obtained and the results are always 
correspondingly high when estimation of total non-protein-nitrogen 
is in question, although the defecation with this precipitant is suffi¬ 
ciently good for carbohydrate or lactic acid estimations. Of all 
the precipitants tried, trichloroacetic acid is the best and most 
convenient, as the estimation of the non-protein-nitrogen can be 
carried out with as little as 2 c.c. of filtrate, whereas with tungstic 
acid 5 c.c, of filtrate are required. The evaporation and hydrolysis 
are more rapid and the estimation more exact. Further, any losses 
due to too violent ebullition are not to be feared. G. F. M. 

Examination of the Duodenal Fluid obtained through a 
Tube. R. Damade {Compt, rend. Soc. biol, 1922, 86, 947— 
948).—With a 2% solution of methyl-orange the alkalinity of the 
duodenal fluid was found to vary from 1*4 to 12*5 c.c. of i'^-hydro- 
chloric acid for 10 c.c. Amylase is estimated by determining the 
amount, in milligrams, of dextrose found in 5 c.c. of 2% starch 
solution incubated at 37° for one hour with 1 c.c. of the duodenal 
fluid. This value generally varies from 15 to 35. For the estimation 
of lipase, 10 c.c. of a 10% solution of ethyl butyrate is treated with 
1 c.c. of the duodenal fluid and neutralised to i^henolphthalein with 
O-liV'-sodium carbonate. After incubating the mixture at 37° 
for one hour, the free acid formed is titrated. Usually 1*2—3-2 c.c. 
are required. For the estimation of trypsin, 1 c.c. of the fluid is 
added to 50 c.c. of 5% gelatin solution; this is then neutralised to 
phenolphthalein and kept at 37° for one hour, 20 c.c. of the digested 
mixture being titrated with O-liV-sodium hydi*oxide solution, whilst 
another portion of 20 c.c. is titrated after the addition to it of 5 c.c, 
of formaldehyde solution and 5 c.c. of 90% ethyl alcohol. The 
tryptic activity is expressed by the sum of the volumes of sodium 
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hydroxide solution required; the value varies between 4*9 and 7*5, 
with an average of 5-36 c.c. Chemical Abstracts. 

Detection of Urobilin in Urine. Georges Bodillon {J, 
Pharm. Chim,, 1922, 26, 379—381).—^An alcoholic solution of zinc 
acetate is prepared by mixing 15 grams of zinc oxide with 260 c.c. 
of 95% alcohol and 15 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, and, after fre¬ 
quently shaking during forty-eight hours, filtering the clear liquid. 
Equal volumes of this reagent and the urine are mixed in a test 
tube, 1 drop of a 1 in 10 dilution of tincture of iodine is added and 
a tenth of the total volume of chloroform. After shaking, the 
chloroform layer is allowed to separate, and if necessary is clarified 
by gentle warming. In presence of urobilin, an emerald-green 
fluorescence will be observed when a beam of light is directed on 
to the chloroform layer. When considerable quantities of urobilin 
are present, the chloroform solution will also show a rose-coloured 
tint. G. F. M. 

Mechanical Analysis of Humus Soils. Gilbert Wooding 
Robinson (J. Agric. ScL, 1922, 12, 287—^291).—^The mechanical 
analysis of peaty soils by the usual methods is frequently of little 
value, owing to the cementing together of the finer soil particles 
by the organic colloids. 

The removal of the latter by means of hydrogen peroxide causes 
a considerable increase in the clay fraction, which by microscopical 
examination is shown to consist almost entirely of mineral particles. 

Ten grams of soil are heated for thirty minutes on a steam-bath 
with 50 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide (20 vols.). A further treatment 
with 26 c.c. of peroxide is usually suflScient to bring about a thorough 
dispersion of the soil particles. A. G. P. 

A New Method for the Mechanical Anal 3 rBi 8 of Soils and 
Other Suspensions. Gilbert Wooding Robinson (J. Agric. 
Sci., 1922, 12, 306—321).—The existing method of soil analysis 
is considerably shortened by the means suggested. A suspension 
of soil (2%) in dilute sodium carbonate solution (about 0-025%) is 
placed in a cylinder and samples are withdrawn by means of a 
pipette at measured depths and after known periods of settling. 
The results are most conveniently represented by a graphical 
indication of summation percentages as a function of the logarithm 
of the settling velocity. By suitable choice of times and depths 
of sampling, figures corresponding with any of the systems of 
fractional sedimentation can be obtained. The diameter of the 
cylinder should not be less than 4 cm. Small errors in the depth 
of sampling have negligible effects on the final results. 

The effect of a gel coating on the settling velocity of a particle is 
a reduction which is a simple function of the thickness of the gel. 
It is shown that below the first few centimetres of a settling cedumn 
the change in concentration with depth is very small. A, G. P. 
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(Fkicke), a., ii, 326. 
estimation of, in presence of acetone 
(Stepp and Fkicke), A., ii, 236. 

Aoetali, preparation of (Haworth and 
Lapwortii), T., 76. 
velocity of hydrolysis of (Skuabal 
and ScHiFFUEii), A., ii, 134. 

Acetamide, catalysis by acetic acid of the 
iormation and hydrolysis of (Noyes 
and Goebel), A., i, 1127. 
kinetics of the reaction of acetic an¬ 
hydride with (Kkemann, Zoff, and 
Oswald), A., ii, 748. 

Acetamide, tribromo-, and bromocyauo* 
(Gupi’a and Thorpe), T., 1900. “ 

Acetanilide, {ardifebrin), equilibrium of 
water and (Sghoorl and de 
Weerd), A., i, 247. 
detection of, colorimetrically (Ekkert), 
A., ii. 169. 

Acetanilide, jp-ehloro>, formation of, 
from A’-chloroacetanilide (Harked 
and Seltz), A., ii, 631. 

Acetanilide-W'pyridininm salts, and 
wi- andjp-nitro- (Barnett and Cook), 
T.. 794. 

Aoetanilide-;7-iulphonyl chloride, pre¬ 
paration of (Stewart), T., 2558. 

Acetic acid, preparation of (Wohl), 
A., i, 430. 

preparation of, and its anhydride, 
from ethylidene diacetate (SociAtA 
Chimique des Usines DU Rhone), 
A., i, 915. 

and tnchloro-, viscosity and com¬ 
pound formation in mixtures of, 
with esters and with ketones 
(Kendall and Brakeley), A., 
ii, 126. 

equilibria of, with their ethyl and 
methyl esters (Sudborouoh and 
KarvA), a., ii, 749. 
equilibrium of epichlorohydrin, water 
and (Leone and Benelli), A., ii, 
744. 

decomposition of methyl oxalate by 
(Turner and Wilson), A., i, 916. 
and its methyl ester, pyrogenic de¬ 
composition of (Peytral), a., i, 
219. 

Acetic acid, iV-acetatomercuri-m-nitro- 
phenylammonium salt (Kharasch, 
Lommen, and Jacobsohn), A., i, 

604. 


Acetic acid, alkali salts, solubility of, 
in water (Sidgwick and Gentle), 
T., 1837. 

basic ferric salt, adsorption of radio¬ 
active substances by (Brown), T., 
1786. 

guaiacol-4:6-dimercuri-salt (Mameli), 
A., i, 1083. 

lead salt (Dundon and Henderson), 
A., ii, 652. 

complex compounds of (Weinland 
and Stroh), A., i, 981. 
basic lead salt, precipitation of 
(Langrokbr), a., i, 315. 
mercuric salt, action of, on aminoazo- 
compounds (Vkcohiotti), A., i, 
478. 

action of carbon disulphide on 
(Bernardi and Rossi), A.,i,421. 
complex compound of mercuric 
sulphide and (Miolati), A., i, 
982. 

action of nitrobenzene with (Wibaut 
and Jurgens), A., i, 694. 
potassium salt, oxidation of, to 
potassium oxalate (Evans aud 
Hines), A., i, 803. 
sodium hydrogen salt, crystal structure 
of (Wyckoff), a., ii, 710. 
thymolmercuric salts (Mameli and 
Mamkli-Mannessikr), a., i, 1080. 
uranyl salt, photolysis of (Baur and 
Rebmann), a., ii, 337. 
action of, on organic compounds 
(KorATSCHEK), A., i, 984. 

Acetic acid, esters, dielectric constants 
of (Jackson), A., ii, 252. 
esters of multivalent alcohols (Smith), 
A., i, 915. 

bromoaminotolyl esters (Raiford and 
Couture), A., i, 931. 
and chloro-, biomoethyl and chloro- 
ethyl esters, preparation of (Alt- 
WEGO and Landrivon), A., i, 815. 
cellulose ester, preparation of, from 
wood cellulose (Hagglund, Lof- 
MANN, and Farber), A., i, 823. 
solubility of, in alkali and alkaline- 
earth salts (Schweiger), A., i, 
324. 

detection and estimation of sulphuric 
acid and sulphoacetates (Entat 
and Vulquin), A., ii, 638. 
ethyl ester, physical constants of 
(Timmermans, van der Horst, 
and Onnes), A., ii, 258. 
as an amphoteric electrolyte (v. 
Euler and Svanberg), A., i, 
219. 

velocity of hydrolysis of (AkbrlOf), 
A., ii, 184; (Harned aud 
Pfanstikl), a., ii, 832. 
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Aeetio acid, etbyl and methyl esters, 
effect of hydrogeu-ion concentration 
on the stability of (Kahlsson), A., 
ii, 40. 

ethyl and isopropyl esters, action of 
alumina, tiiania aud thoiia on 
(Adkins and Kuause), A., i, 422. 
ethylidene ester, preparation of acetic 
acid and its anhydiide and acet¬ 
aldehyde from (SociitT^ Ciiimique 
DKS Li SINES DU KdOne), A., i, 915. 
glycogen ester (PiiiNOSHElu and 
Dassmann), a., i, 634. 
jS-naphthyl and phenyl ester pyridin- 
ium chlorides (Barnett and Cook), 
T., 797. 

2:5-dinitro-4-aminophenyl ester (Re- 
VEHDTN and Roetulisbbrgek), 
A , i, 688. 

Aoetio acid, detection of, and its homo- 
logiics, by their sodium uranyl salts 
(Barlot and Brenet), A., ii, 167. 
estimation of, in mixtures with butyric 
acid (Notenbaart), A., ii, 791. 

Aeetie acid, bromo-, thymyl ester, com¬ 
pound of hexamethylenetetramine 
and (Riedel), A., i, 991. 
biomo-, and chloro-, sodium salts, 
separation of halogens from (v. 
Euler and Fahlander), A., li, 
360. 

chloro-derivatives, penetration of cells 
by (Cuoeisr), a., i, 1090. 
chloro-, p-chloroacetylaminophenyl 
ester (Barnett and Cook), T., 
795. 

^ichloro-, dissociation of (Schreiner), 
A., ii, 736. 

/Wchloro-, action of, with coiipei 
(DoughIT and Freeman), A., i, 

427. 

lead diphenyl salt (Goddard, 
Ashley, and Evans, T., 981. 
eyano-, ethyl ester, sodium derivative, 
condensation of, with ethyl mucon- 
ate (Farmer), T., 2015. 

Aoetio anhydride, kinetics of the re¬ 
action of acetamide with (Kremann, 
ZoFF, and Oswald), A., ii, 748. 
kinetics of the reaction of benzamide 
with (Kremann, Rusler, aud 
Penkner), a., ii, 748. 
action of, on benzylideneanthranilic 
acids (Ekslbv, Rogers, and 
Swisher), A., i, 934. 
analysis of (Keclaiue), A., ii, 582; 
(Sage), A., ii, 593. 

Aoetio-ii-a-hydroxyiaopropylbenioio 
aoid, o-amino- (Phillips), A., i, 965. 

Aoetoaoetanilide, efithio-, and its di- 
nitro*denvative(NAiK and Avasare), 
T., 2694. 


Aoetoaoetio aoid, production of, from 
phenyl-lactic acids in the liver 
(Mori), A.,i, 1217. 
pr^uotion of, from urocanio acid in 
the liver (Konishi), A., i, 1211. 
catalytic decomposition ot (Widmark 
and Jeppsron), A., ii, 437. 
ethyl ester, synthesis of (Scheiblbr 
and Ziegner), A., i, 426. 
action of halogens on (Smith), A., 
i, 318. 

compound of methyl azodicarboxyl- 
ate and (Diels), A., i, 774. 

Aeetoaoeto-o- and -^-tolnidides, and di- 
thio-, and dinitro-dorivative of the 
latter (Naik and Avasare), T., 
2594. 

Aoeto-^-anisidide, amino-, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Hill and Kelsey), A., i, 
1141. 

AoetobromoglnooieB (Karrer, Nageli, 
and Smirnov), A., i, 253. 

Aceto-p-chloroanilide, amino-, and its 
deriirativcs (Hill and Kelsey), A., i, 
1141. 

Aeetol. See Acetylcarbiuol. 

Aceto-a- and -jS-naphthalide-w-pyridin- 
inm salts (Barnett and CookI, T., 
795. 

Acetone in commercial ammonia (Bou- 
gault and Gros), A., ii, 709, 
partition of compounds between gly¬ 
cerol and (Smith), A., ii, 270. 
equilibrium of phenylhydrazine and 
(Hammarsten), a., ii, 830. 
oxidation of, with potassium perman¬ 
ganate (Evans and Sefton), A., i, 
1115. 

pyrogenic decomposition of (Peytral), 
A., i, 222. 

compounds of cresols and (Berl and 
SouwBBEL; 0. and W. v. Rechen- 
BERO), A., i, 932. 

sugar derivatives of (Irvine and 
Patterson), T., 2146 ; (Freuden- 
BRRG and Svanberg), A., i, 1116; 
(Freudenbero and Brauns), A., 
i, 1117. 

excretion of (Briggs and Shaffer), 
A., i, 190. 

pharmacological action of (Salant 
and Kleitman), A., i, 794. 
picrate, compounds of thiocarbamides 
and (Taylor), T., 2271. 
detection of, in alcohol (Harrisson), 
A., ii, 667. 

detection of, in presence of caoutchouc 
(Pittarelli), a., ii. 96. 
detection of, in urine (Troisb), A., ii, 
695. 

estimation of, in urine (Lax), A., ii, 
826; (Kading), a., ii, 793, 
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Aoetone, chloro-oxiinino-,^ compound of 
sodium hydrogen sulphite with (Gas- 
TALDi and Braijnizer), A., i, 626. 
Aoetone substanoei in blood in diabetes 
(Fitz), a., i, 192. 

estimation of, in blood and urine 
(Hubbard), A., ii, 234. 
Aoetone-S-beniylsei^oarbaione (W il- 
soN, Hopper, and Crawford), T., 
867. 

Aeetone'/S'-benzylthiosemioarbaBone 

(Wilson and Burns), T., 873. 
Acetonedioarbozylio aoid, and its ethyl 
ester (Inoold and Kigkolls), T., 
1642. 

ojS-Aoetoneglueose, cL&-\^opropvlidene~ 
glucose^ ])hosphoric and sulphunc esters 
of (Levene, Meyer, and Weber), A., 
i, 987. 

Acetone-a-naphthil, and its salts (Enoe- 
venagel), a., i, 1061. 

Aoetoneozalio aoid. See Acetyl pyruvic 
acid. 

Aoetone-S- a -phenylethylsemioarbazones 

(Wilson, Hopper, and Crawford), 
T., 869. 

Aoetone-ar-tetrahydro-a-napbthil, and 
its hydrochloride (Knokvenagel), A., 
i, 1061. 

Aeetonethiosemiearbazone, silver and 
80 (liiim derivatives, and their deriva¬ 
tives (Wilson and Burns), T., 873. 

Aoetonitrotetrahydronaphtbalidei 

(SCHROETBR, KiNDERMANN, DlET- 
RICH, BbYSCHLAG, FlEISCH HAUER, 
Kieoensahm, and Oesterlin), A., 
i, 124. 

Aoetoc^initrotetrahydronaphthalides 

(SCHROETKR, KiNDERMANN, DlET- 

KICIl, Bbyschlag, Fleisohhauer, 
Kiebensahm, and Oesterlin), A., 
i, 126. 

Aoetonnxia (Hubbard and Wright ; 
Forges), A., i, 496. 
in diabetes (Hubbard and Nichol¬ 
son), A., i, 969. 

Aeetonylmalonic aoid, diethyl ester, and 
its phenylhydrazone (Gault and Salo¬ 
mon), A., i, 428. 

Acetophenone, condensation of (Gas- 
TALDl), A., i, 367. 

benzoylphenylhydrazone (v. Auwers, 
Hilligbr, and Wulf), A., i, 1193. 
picrate, compound of thiocarbamide 
and (Taylor), T., 2272. 
Acetophenone, o-chloro- (Farbwebke 
VOBM. Msister, Lucius, and BRttN- 
ing), a., i, 469. 

Aoetophenoneanil, and its salts (Knoe- 
VENAGKLand Goos), A., i, 751. 
Aeetephenone‘2-nitro'4>oyanophenyl- 
hydraiene (Mattaar), A., 1, m, 


Aoeto-m-tolnidide, aitiino-, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Hill and Kelsey), A., i, 
1141. 

Aoeto-jt;-toluidide, 2:6 e2mhloro-8-nitro- 
(Davies), T., 813. 

2:3- and 2:6-dmitro- (Scott and 
Robinson), T., 845. 

Aoeto-m-tolnididei, nitro- (Brady, Day, 
and Rolt), T., 520, 532. 

Aceto-o- and -j^-toluidide-w-pyridinium 
salts (Barnett and Cook), T., 794. 

isoAoetovanillone, and its derivatives 
(Schneider and Kraft), A., i, 749. 

a-Aoetozyaoetie aoid, a3i3-^richloro-, 
iininoether hydrochloride (Kotz and 
Rath rut), A., i, 237. 

Aoetozyaoetyl chloride, chloro- (Blaise 
and Montagne), A., i, 520. 

3-Aoetozy-2-aoetyl-6-m6thylpyrrole>4- 
earbozylio acid, ethyl ester (Kubtrb, 
W kbbr, M A URKR, Niemann, Schlack , 
ScHLAYERBACH, aud Willig), A., i, 
858. 

a-Aoetozyacrylamide, iSi9-dicbloro- 
(Kotz and Rathert), A., i, 236. 

Acetozyanthraquinone, l-imno- and 1:5- 
rfi-hydroxy-, and the diboroacetate of 
the latter (Dimroth and Faust), A,, 
i, 167. 

7- Aoetozy*3*benzene8ulphonylooumarin 

(Trogkr and Bolie), A., i, 268, 

o-Aoetozybenzoio acid {acetyUalicylin 
acid ; aspirin), w-pyridinium chloride 
(Barneit and Cook), T., 797. 

a-Acetozybenioylethylhydroeuprelne 
hydrochloride (Merck, Diehl, and 
Mayen), A., i, 47. 

O'Acetozybenzoylquinine hydrochloride 
(Merck, Diehl, and Mayen), A., i, 
46. 

Acetozyoamphane-e;n-earbozylio acids. 

See Acetylborneolcarboxylic acids. 

t-Aoetozydeeoic aoid, and its amyl and 
methyl esters (GrCn and Wirtu), A., 
i, 805. 

8- Acetozy-2:4-dimethozyacetophenone, 
and its phenylhydrazone (Brand and 
Collischonn), a., i, 452. 

4'-Acetozy-8' :4- dimethylazobeniene 
(Jacobsen), A., i, 692. 
2-Aeetozy-4:6-dimethylbensonitril6 (v. 
Auwers and Saukwein), A., i, 
1032. 

4^Aoetozy-3^‘4•dimethylhydralobenz- 
ene, isomerisation ot (Jacobsen), A., 
i, 692. 

4'-Acetoz7liydraiobe]is!ene, 4-broino-, 
isomerisation of (Jacobsen), A., i, 
693. 

a-Acetozymercuri-y-o-anisylpropan-jS-ol 

(Adams, Roman, aud Sperry), A., i, 
947t 
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P’Aoetozyxnerenrldimethylaniliiie, o- and 

m-nitro- (Kharasch aud Jacobsohn), 
A.*} ly 1^9* 

o-Aoetozymerouriethylaniline, |7-nitro- 
(Kiiakabch aud* jacobsohn), A., i, 
189. 

Aoetolymerouri-m-hydtozybenzalde- 
hyda (Henry and Sharp), T., 1059. 

O'Aoetozymerourimetliylaniline, p- 
nitro- (Kharasch and Jacobsohn), 
A., i, 189. 

1- Aoetozymerenrimethyl-l :2-diliydro* 
bexuofmn (Adams, Koman, and 
Sperry), A., i, 947. 

Aeetoxymerourinitroaoetanilidei 

(Kharasch, Lomken, and Jacob¬ 
sohn), A., i, 604. 

Aeetozymercurinitroanilinei ( K ha r- 

AscH, Lommen, and Jacobsohn), A., 
i, 608. 

^.Aoetozymercuri-o-nitrodiaoetanilide 
(Kharasch, Lommen, and Jacob¬ 
sohn), A., i, 604. 

4- Aoetozymeroiiri-2-nitroreBoromol 

(Raiziss and Peoskouriakoff), A., 
i, 604. 

8-Aoetozy-4-methozycinnamie acid, a- 

amino-, beiizo}! deiivative, lactone 
(Spath nnd Lang), A., i, 568. 

2- Acetozy-5-methozyooainaranone(SoxN 
and Falkenheim), A., i, 1163. 

2- Aeetozy-3-methozypbenyl-n-oetalde- 
hyde (Majima and Takayama), A., 
i, 263. 

iSAeetozy-a-methyloinnamio acid, 
methyl ester (Dikckmann and AVrn- 
mann), a., i, 1157. 

4LAeetozy-4-metliylhydrazobenzen6, 
isomerisation ot (Jacobsen), A., i, 
592. 

3- Ao6tozy-5-m6tbylpyrrole-4-carbozyllo 
acid, ethyl ester (Kuster, Wkbfji, 
Maurer, Niemann, Sohlack, 
ScHLAYERBACH, and Willig), A., 1 , 
858. 

2 -Aeetozynapbtbalene, 3:6'dibromo- 
(Franzen and Stausle), A., i, 450. 

5- Acetozy*1:4-napbthaqiiinone, 2:3>d i- 
bromo-8-hydroxy-, aud 8-chloro-2;3* 
dibronio- (Wheeler and Andrews), 
A., i, 354. 

i9-4*AcetozypbenyIpropionolaotoiie, /8-2- 
hydroxy- (Langley and Adams), A., 
i, 1163. 

a-Aoetozypropionitrile, /8i8-diohloro- 
and a^/S-tnohloro- (Eoxz and Ba- 
thkrt), a., i, 236. 

p-Aoetozyit 3 rrene, a>-nitro- (Rosen- 
MUND and Pfannkuch), A., i, 1080. 

2-Aoetozytolnene, bromoamino-deiiva- 
tives, acetyl deiiTatives of (Baiford), 
A* I If 385* 


7-Aoato^-8*^-toliien«aul^oiiylooiim- 
arin (TROGBRand Boltx), A., i, 268. 

Acetyl chloride, preparation of chloro- 
derivatives of (Consortium fOe 
Elektrochemisos Indubtribe), 
A., i, 816. 

chlorosulphonyl derivative (Blaise 
and Montagne), A.,i, 520. 

Aaetyl chloride, chloro-, syntheses with 
(Barksit), a.) i« 232. 

Aoetylaeetones, metallio (Morgan, 
Drew and Barker), T., 2483. 

4 Aoetyl-3-2'-ao6tozy-4'-methozypheayl- 
dihydro-2:4*bencozaEine-l-one (Eke- 
ley, Rogers, and Swisher), A., i, 
936. 

4-Aoetyl-3-/8-aeetozynaphthyldihydro- 
2:4-]^n»>zaiin6*l-one (Ekeley, 
Rogers, and Swisher), A., i, 935. 

4-Aoetyl-8-o-acetozy-p-tolyldihydro-2:4- 
benzozazine'l'One (Ekeley, Rogers, 
and Swisher), A., i, 986. 

Aeetylaminoantl^aqninone, 2-chloro-, 
and its pyridiniam salts (Barnett and 
Cook), T., 796. 

Acetylaminoazobenzene, p-chloro-, and 
its pyridinium chloride (Barnett aud 
Cook), T., 795. 

AoetylaminoBaphthalene-l-azobenzene, 

4-chloro-, and its pyridinium chloride 
(Barnett and Cook), T. , 796. 

p-Aoetylbenzeneazo-zS-naphthylamine, 
and its derivatives (Charrier and 
Cuippa), a., i, 771. 

97?-AcetylbenzeneAzo-10-ph6DaBthrol 
(Charrier and Demichelis), A., i, 
772. 

A^-Aoetyl-A'-benzylglyoine (Scheiblbb 
and Baumoarten), A., i, 665. 

A'-Acetyl-iWbenzylidenebetaine 
(ScHEiBLER and Baumoarten), A., 
i, 656. 

Aoetylbenzylideneresoroinol (Fabre), 
A., i, 1148. 

Aoetylborneoloarbozylio acids (Brbdt), 
A., i, 937. 

6-Ac8tyl-»*butyl alcohol, and its semi- 
acetal (Bsrumann and Mierbliy), 
A.,i, 618. 

Ao6tylbatylenei(BAUDRBNGHiBN), A., i, 
710. 

Acetyloarbinol (ocstoZ), production of, 
Irom carbohydrates (Baudisoh and 
Dbubl), a., ii, 664. 
oxidation of, with potassium perman- 
fi^anate (Evans and Hoovbr), A., i, 
911. 

4- 4oetyl-3-0'earbozypheiiyldihydro-2.*4- 
benzozazine-l-one (Ekelby, Rogers, 
and Swisher), A., i, 985. 

AoetyloinnaBumZialdoximes (Brady and 
Thomas), T., 2107. 
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4»&e6tyl-8-jt7-dietliylaminop]ienyldi- 
hydro-8:4-be]iiozasine-lHme (Ekelet, 
Rogers, and Swisher), A., i, 985. 

4-Aoetyl* ^m^dimethoxyphenyldi- 
hydro-2:4-beiizozazine-l-on6 (Eke- 
let, Rogers, and Swisher), A., i, 
935. 

6-Acatyl-2:4-diiiietbylpyrrole-8-azo- 
benzenainlpbonio acid (Kuster, 
Weber, Maurer, Niemann, 

ScHLACK, Sohlayerbach, and Wil- 
Lio), A., i, 858. 

6-Aoetyl-2:4-dimetbylpyrrole-3 -azo- 
napbthalenesnlphonio aoid (KIister, 
Weber, Maurer, Niemann, 

SoHLACK, Sohlayerbach, and Wil- 
lig). A., i, 858. 

4-Aoetyl-2:6-dimetbylpyrrole-3-earb- 
oxylie aeid, 4-chloro-, ethyl ester 
(Fischer, Schneller, and Zer- 
weck), a., i, 1056. 

6-Aoetyl-2:4-dim6tbylp]rrrole'3-oarb- 
oxylio aoid, 5*ehloro-, ethyl ester, 
and its phenylhydrazone (Fischer, 
Schneller, and Zerwbck), A., i, 
1056. 

6-oyano- (Fischer, Schneller, and 
Zerweok), a., i, 1056. 

8-Aeatyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole-5-gly- 
oxylio aoid, and its ethyl ester 
(Fischer, Schneller, and Zer¬ 
weok), A., i, 1057. 

Aoatyldipbenylamine, Inchloro- (Stol¬ 
ls), A., i, 762. 

4^Aoetyldiphenylamine, 5-bromo- 2:4- 
o^tnitro- (Giua and Angeletti), A., i, 
650. 

Aoetyldiphenylamine-w-pyridinium salts 
(Barnett and Cook), T., 796. 

Aootylene, formation of, in combustion 
of air flames (Hofmann and Will), 
A., i, 1107. 

preparation of, acetaldehyde from 
(Vogt and Nieuwland), A., ii, 
110; (OoHi, Onozawa, and Tokyo 
Industrial Laboratory), A., i, 
523. 

explosion of nitrogen and (Garner 
and Matsuno), T., 1729. 
condensations of (Kaufmann and 
Schneider), A., i, 245. 
hydrogenation of derivatives of (Zal- 
kind), a., i, 1184 ; ii, 835. 
redaction of (Chevalier and Boitr- 
cet), a., i, 801. 

action of, on pyrites (Steinkopf and 
Hrrold), a., i, 850. 
compounds of, with silver arsenate 
and phosphate (Oberdoerfer and 
Nieuwland), A., i, 515. 
action of, on sodium derivatives of 
ketones (Locquin and Wouseng), 
A., i, 617. 


Acetylene, narcotic action of (Wieland), 
A., i, 497. 

4-Aeetyl-8-ii7-ethoxyplienyldihydro-2:4- 
benzozazine-l-one (Ekeley, Kogers, 
and Swisher), A.; i, 935. 

6-Acetyl-4-ethyl-m-xylene (Philippi, 
Seka, and Froeschl), A., i, 837. 

Aoetyli^oeugenol, (f^bromo- and <2uodo- 
(Rastelli), a., i, 1010. 

Acetylglycollylsalioylio aoid (H. P. 
and w. Kaufmann, and Gottino), 
A., i. 253. 

Aoetylhexoyldiozime, nickel compound 
(PoNzio), A., i, 18. 

A '-Aoetylhydrasobenzene, A^-nitroso- 
(Goldschmidt and Euler), A., i, 
475. 

A^-Acetylbydrazo-p-toluene, and its com¬ 
pound with triphenylmethyl (Gold¬ 
schmidt and Euler), A., i, 476. 

iS-Aoetylindene and its phen^lhydrazone 
(Rupr and Muller), A., i, 41. 

1 - Aoetyliiatin- aoety Iby dr azone ( Bor- 

scHE and Meyer), A., i, 54. 

Aoetylmalonio aoid, ethyl ester, arylthio- 
amides of, action of hydrazine and 
of hydroxylamine with (Worrall), 
A., i, 874. 

menthyl ester (Shimomura and 
Cohen), T., 2054. 

4-Aeetyl-8-o-niethozyphenyldihydro- 
2:4-benzoxazine>l-one (Ekeley 

Rogers, and Swisher), A., i, 935. 

4 -Aoetyl- 87 >methoxy- 7 i-tolyldihydro- 
2:4-benzoxaEine-l-one (Ekeley, 

Rogers, and Suisher), A., i, 935. 

5'Aoetylmethylaminoaoenaphthene 
(Fleischer and Schranz), A., i, 1144. 

Acetylmethylfnrazan, and its derivatives 
(PoNzio and Ruggeri), A., i, 630. 

Aoetylmetbylglyozime, preparation of, 
and its diacetyl derivative (PoNZio 
and Ruggeri), A., i, 629. 

8 -Acetyl- 2 -methyl- 5 -aj 87 f- tetrahj^TOTj- 
butylpyrrole (Pauly and Ludwig), 
A., 1, 954. 

AT-Acetyl-Y-methylisatln (Heller, Be- 
NADE and Hochmuth), A., i, 1060. 

2'Aoetyl-5-methylpyrrole-4-earboxylio 
aoid, 3-hydroxy-, ethyl ester and its 
semicarbazone (K9 ster, Weber, 
Maurer, Niemann, Schlack, 

Schlayerbach, and Willio), A., i, 
858. 

A-Acetyl-G-metbyl-Atyroilne (Karrer, 
Gisler, Hoelacher, Locher, 

Madbr, and Thomann), A., i, 814. 

2»Aoetyl-a-napbthol, autoxidation' of, in 
alkaline solution (Fries and Leue), 
A., i, 462. 

Aoetyl-^-napbthylmethylamine-S-sul- 
^onyl chloride (Morgan and Rooke), 
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4*Aefttyl-8*S'- and-SS'-nitro-S'-aoetoxy- 
plieayldUiydro-2:4-)>en80xaziiLe-l-oae 

(Ekelky, Rogbiis, and Swisher), A., 
i, 985. 

Aoetyl-S-nltro-S-anilino-^-plienetidiiLe 

(Rrvbrdin and Robthlisberobr), 
A., i. 638. 

Acetyl-;?-xiltrobenaaldehyde IT) otliylhydr- 
azone ( Brady and McHugh), T. , 1862. 

Aoetyl'2:4 dinitrobydrobenzoin (Bishop 
aud Brady), T., 2867, 

4'Aoetyl‘8'nitrO'8': 4'-metbyl6nedioxy- 
pbenyldihydro-2:4-benzoxazlne-l-one 
^Ekeley, Rogers, aud Swisher), A., 
i, 935. 

4*Acetyl*3-2":4''(2tnitropbenyldibydro* 
2:4-bensoxazine-lone (Kkeley, 
Rogers, and Swisher), A., i, 935. 

Acetyl-^^nonoyldioxime, nickel com¬ 
pound (PoNZio), A., i, 18. 

Aoetylozyhaemin (Kuster and Ger- 
lach), a., 1, 697. 

Aoetylpalmityldioxime, nickel com¬ 
pound (PoNZio), A., i, 18. 

7-Aeetylpbenylcarbinol, piodiiction of, 
during leriiieiitatiori, and its deiiva- 
tive8(NKUBKRO and Ohle), A., i, 540. 

4-Acetyl-3-^^pbenylenebifldihydro-2:4- 
benzozazine-l-one (Ekki.ey, Rogers, 
and Swisher), A., i, 935. 

Aoetyl-m-pbenylenedlamine, mono- and 
rfi-thio- (Edge), T., 774. 

277 -Aeety]pbenyl-ai 3 -napbthatriazole, 
and its phouylhydinzones (Charrier 
and Crippa), A., i, 771. 

Aeetylpyrnyio aeid {acctoneoxalic acid)^ 
ethyl ester, action of 77 -anisidnie 
with (Thiklepape), A., i, 271. 
monthyl ester (Shimomura and 
Cohen), T., 2053. 

Acetylqninizarin (Dimuotii and Hilc- 
KEN), A., i, 158. 

A - Acetylrioinoleoaoetylbydroxamic acid 
(NicoLKTand Pelc), A., 1 , 644. 

Aoetylaalicylio acid. See o-Acetoxy- 
benzoic acid. 

Acetylstearyldioxime, nickel compound 
(PoNZio), A., i, 18. 

Aoetylsaeoiiiie acid, 7 -bromo- ethyl ester, 
preparation of (Hirst and Macbeth), 
T., 2176. 

6'Aoetyltetrabydroaoenapbthene, and 

its derivatives (v. Braun aud Kinscii- 
BAUM), A., i, 728. 

l-Aoetyl-2-tbiobydantoin-6-propioxL- 
amide(THiERFELDEH), A., i, 826. 

4-Ao6tyl-2:4:6 -trimetboxyphenyldi- 
bydro*2:4-benioxaiiiie-l-one (Eke- 
LEY, Rogers, and Swisher), A., i, 986. 

l-Aoe^M:2:2-trimetbylc2/c7opeiitane-8- 
ear^XYUo aeld, and its methyl ester, 
and their derivatives (Rupe and 
Jagoi), a., i, 841. 


8-Aeetyl-2:4:5-trim6tbylpyrrole, 

3-chloro-, and 3-oVano- (Fischer, 
Schnelleu, and Zerweck), A., i, 
1066. 

AT-Aoetyl-r-tyrosina (Karrkb, Gislek, 
Hurlacher, Locher, Mader, and 
Thom ANN), A., i, 814. 

AoetylvanilU]! (Sieve us and Givaudan 
& Co.), A., i, 38. 

Achillea millefolium (milfoil), constitu¬ 
ents of oil from (Kremers), A., i, 
606. 

Acid, CcH,0„ from hydrolysis of the 
cyanide Irom methyl hydrogen di- 
giycollate (Anschutz aud Jaeger), 
A., i, 429. 

CsHgO,, and its calcium salt, from 
oxidation of Mopropyh'socrotyl- 
carbinol (Krestinski), A., i, 1130. 
C 9 He 04 N 2 , Irom hydrolysis of methyl 
isatogenate oxime (Heller aud 
Boessneck), a., i, 869. 

G 14 H 11 N 2 , aud its salts and esters, 
from dibenzhydrazide chloride and 
sodium azide (Stoll 4^ and Netz), 
A., i, 690. 

C 18 H 34 O 4 , from dehydration of tri- 
hydroxystearic acid (Rbinosr), A., 
i, 624. 

OisHjwOs, from dehydration of sativic 
' aciil (Reingek), A., i, 624. 

I CnH220eN|, and its derivatives, from 
! cacotheliue and bromine (Leuchs, 

Mildbband, and Leuchs), A., i, 
1052. 

CsoHsoOs, and its pbenylhydrazone, 
Irom oxidation of caoutchouc 
(Kirchhof), A., i, 663. 

C 20 H 82 O 1 , an<l its derivatives, from 
reduction of abiotic acid (Ruzicka 
and Meyer), A., i, 547. 

OtoH, 40 ., from reduction of abietio 
acid (Ruzicka and Meyer), A., i, 
648. 

CtiHsgO^, from oxidation of d-siaresin- 
olic acid (Zinke, Hansslhatbu, 
and Ehmrr), A., i, 668 . 

CiiHsiOe, obtained by reduction of 
pyroprosolannellio acid (Wikland 
and Schulenbubo), A., i, 846. 
Gg 2 H 4402 , from the oxidation of xiarafiin 
(Granacher and Schaufsl- 
berger), a., i, 514. 

^•Aoid. ^6 a-Naphthol-5-8u1pbonic 
acid, 6 -amiDo-. 

^-Aold. See a-Naphthol- 3 : 6 -di 8 alpb- 
onic acid, 8 -amino-. 

Acids, relation of the affinity of, to 
their constitutional fomiulie (Oddo), 
A., ii, 867. 

conductivity of mixtures of, with acids, 
esters, and ketones (Kendall and 
i Gross), A., ii, 88 . 
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Aoidt, solability of, in aqueous solutions 
of other acids (Kendall and An¬ 
drews), A., ii, 34. 
taste of, and their swelling power 
(OsTWALD and Kuhn), A., i, 84. 
device for removal of fumes of, during 
oxidation (Fibchlbb), A., ii, S88. 
from sugars, oxidation of (Gbeinert), 
A., i, nil. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Lizius 
and Evers), A., ii, 654. 
aliphatic, ionisation and surface ac¬ 
tivity of (WiNDiscH and Oss¬ 
wald), A., ii, 123. 
partition of, between water and or¬ 
ganic solvents (Gordon and Reid), 
A., ii, 824. 

oxidation of, with chromic acid 
(Simon), A., i, 803. 
catalytic decomposition of (Mailue), 
A., i, 803. 

lower, reactions lie tween salts of, 
and higher fatty acids (Knapp 
and Wadsworth), A., i, 219. 
saturated, amides and anilides of 
(Asano), a., i, 437. 
dibasic, second dissociation constants 
of (Duboux), a., ii, 346. 
and their estera, adsorption and 
orientation of the molecules of, 
in solutions (King and Wamp¬ 
ler), A., ii, 741. 

carboxylic, electrolytic reduction of 
(Inoue), a., i, 36. 
iV-carboxylic, anhydrides of (Fuchs), 
A., i, 1162. 

fatty, preparation of, from mineral 
and tar oils (Harries), A., i, 
514. 

and their glycerides, action of the 
brush discharge on (Eichwald), 
A., i, 982. 

properties and molecular structure 
of thin films of (Adam), A., i, 
424 ; ii, 687. 

catalytic oxidation of (Salway and 
Williams), T., 1843. 
with branched chains, oxidation of 
(Kay and Eaper), A., i, 1093. 
with eighteen carbon atoms (Nico- 
LET), A., i, 106; (Nicolet and 
Cox), A., i, 320; (Nicolet and 
Jurist), A., i, 622; (Nicolet 
and Pblc), A., i, 643, 
degradation of, in the animal 
organism (Worinoer), A., i, 
90. 

estimation of, by distillation in 
steam (Arnold), A., ii, 324. 
estimation of, in blood (Bloor, 
Pelkan, and Allen), A., ii, 
598. 


Acids, fatty, higher, formation of, by 
sugar fermentation (NEUBEiia 
and Arinstein), A., i, 91. 
electrical conductivity of anhydr¬ 
ides of (Holde and Tacke), 
A., ii, 109. 

reactions between salts of lower 
aliphatic acids and (Knapp 
and Wadsworth), A., i, 
219. 

solid and liquid, separation of 
(Meioen and Neuoerosr), A., 
ii, 880. 

volatile, estimation of (Wiegker 
and Maoasanik), A., ii, 582. 
mineral, detection of, in vinegar 
(Klino and Lassieur), A., ii, 234 ; 
(Klino, Lasbieur, and Lassieur), 
A., ii, 519. 

organic, and their salts, action of 
ultra-violet light on aqueous solu¬ 
tions of (Jaeger ana Berger), 
A., i, 316. 

bromination of, in the a-position 
(Ward), T., 1161. 
esterification ol (Zollinger-Jenny) 
A., i, 914. 

phenolic, formation of (Langley and 
Adams), A., i, 1153. 
strong, estimation of, volumetrically, 
in presence of weak acids (Kolt- 
hoff), a., ii, 223. 
ag-unsaturated, esters of, formation 
of substituted succinic acids from 
(Hi(;ginbotiiam and Lapworth), 
T., 49. 

weak, alcoholysis of the salts of (Gold¬ 
schmidt, Gorbitz, Hougen, and 
Pahle), a., ii, 135. 

Acid amides. See Amides, acid. 

Acid chlorides, reduction of ( Rosen- 
MUND, Zeizsche, and Endkrlin), 
A., i, 431 ; (Schliewienhky), 
A., i, 938; (Rosenmund), A., i, 
939. 

action of zinc oiganic compounds on 
(Mauthner), A., i, 467. 

Acid haloids, condensation products of 
(Wedekind and Weinand), A., i, 
234, 548. 

Acidity (Keller), A., ii, 131. 

Acidolysis (Sudborough and Kabv]£), 
A., ii, 749. 

Acidosis (VAN Slykk ; Cullen), A., ii, 
672. 

Aconite, estimation of alkaloids in 
extract of (Astruc, Canals, and 
Bordier), a., ii, 404. 

Acraldehyde {acrolein)^ interaction of 
aniline and (Mann), T., 2178. 
antiseptic action of (Berthelot), A., 
i, 903. 
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amino-, cbloro-, chloroamino-, 
(snlwmitTo-, and nitroamino- deriv¬ 
atives (Farbwebkevorm. Meisti^r, 
Luciitb, and ButNiNo), A., i, 468. 
2 :7'(^iamino-, and its diacetyl deiiv- 
ative, chloroacetatea and chloro- 
acetandlde (Browning, Cohen, 
Gaunt, and Gulbransen), A., i, 
612. 

rf/aminorf?thiol- (Watson and Durr), 
T., 1943. 

Aoridine-9-oarboxylic acid, derivatives 
of, and 2-chloro- (Farbwerke vokm. 
Mfister, Lucius, audBRUNiNo), A., 
i, 469. 

Acrylic acid, and its derivatives, 
preparation of (van her Burg), A., i, 
220 . 

Actinium, disintegration scries of (Hahn 
and Meitner), A., ii, 185; (Neu- 
burgkr), a., ii, 840. 

Aotinomometers, chemistry of (Benratii, 
Hess, and Obladen), A., ii, 731. 

Acyl ^onps, migration of. from nitrogen 
to oxygen (Uaiford and Couture), 
A., i, 931. 

Additive oomponnds in solution ai d 
they: iudueuce on ionisation (Kendall 
and Gross), A., ii, 32. 

Address, presidential (Walker), T., 
736. 

Adhesion in solutions (Scuilov and 
others), A., ii, 350. 

Adipenio acid (CARRikRE), A., i, 310. 

Adipic acid, o;3-dibromo-75-(Whydroxy-, 
ethyl ester (Chandrasena and In¬ 
gold), T., 1316. 

^rdiydroxy-, salts of (Kiliani), A., i, 
225. 

Adrenaline {auprarcnine ; epinephrine)^ 
effect of, on blood pressure 
(Richaud), a., i, 891. 
effect of, in health (Bjure and Svens- 
son), a., i. 970. 

Adsorption (Schilov and others), A., ii, 
360. 

theory of (Eucken), A., ii, 262, 550 ; 

(PolAnyi), a., ii, 479. 
electrical theory of (Mukherjke; 

Harrison), A., ii, 198. 
kinetic theory of (Henry), A., ii, 
740. 

relation between electrolytic dis¬ 
sociation and (Uakuzin), A., ii, 
019. 

effect of, on catalysis (Guichard), 
A., ii, 630. 

and hydrolysis (Moeller), A., ii, 
689. 

chemical (Stadnikoff), A., ii, 619. 
negative (Rakuzin and Gonke), A., 
ii, 821. 


Adsorption by charcoal (Hehbst), A., 
ii, 80; (Fodob and Schonfeld), 
A., ii, 688. 

by sugar charcoal (Bartell and 
Miller), A., ii, 741. 
by fuller’s earth (Rideal and 
Thomas), T., 2119. 
of gases, calculation of (Beb^nyi), A., 
ii, 426. 

by charcoal (Gustavee), A., ii, 479. 
of saturated vapours by charcoal 
(Driver and Firth), T., 2409. 
of ions (Kolthoff), A., ii, 197; 

(Mukhebjee), a., ii, 689. 
of liquids by charcoal (Habkins and 
Ewing), A., ii, 123, 197. 
by precipitates (Weiser), A., ii, 262. 
of radioactive substances (Eblsr and 
VAN Rhyn), A.,'ii, 16. 
at solid surfaces (Langmuir), A., ii, 
629. 

of solutions (OsTWALD and de Iza- 
guirre), a., ii, 480. 
of dibasic acids and their esters 
(King and Wampler), A., ii, 
741. 

Aerinite, analyses of (Orcel), A., ii, 
651. 

** Aeronom,” use of the (Rauch), A., ii, 
816. 

Affinity, conception of (Plank), A., ii, 
357. 

chemical, studies on (BrOnbted), A.; 
ii, 132. 

residual, and co-ordination (Morgan 
and Smith), T., 160, 1956, 2866; 
(Morgan and Drew), T., 922; 
(Morgan and King), T. 1723; 
(Morgan, Drew, and Barker), 
T., 2482 ; (Morgan and Moss), T., 
2857 ; (Morgan and Ledbury), T., 
2882. 

Agar, composition of (Sameo and 
SsAJEViJ!;), A., i, 281. 
swelling of (MacDougall), A., i, 
204. 

sulphur compounds in (Neubsrg and 
Ohle), a., i, 823. 

Agave lechnguilla^ saponin from (Johns, 
CiiERNOFF, and Viehover), A., i, 
797. 

Agmatine, action of arginase in plants 
on (Ribsel), a., i, 418. 

Air. See Atmospheric air. 

Alanine, detection of, by crystallo¬ 
graphic measurements (Jaftsohni- 
Kov), A., ii, 884. 

Alanine-choline, and its salts (Kabrer, 
UisLER, Hohlachbb, Lochbb Ma- 
dfr, and Thomann), A., i, 814. 
^/-Alanine-Af-methylamidine, salts of 
(Pyman), T., 2628. 
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Albumin, adsorption in solutions of 
(Olark and Mann), A., ii, 550. 
action of sulphosalicylic acid on tlie 
swellinnof (Ostwald and Kuhn), 
A., i, 598. 

effect^ of, on the conductivity of 
sodium chloride solutions (Palmer, 
Atchlby, and Loeb), A., i, 692. 
precipitation of (Cristol and Simon- 
net), A., ii, 887. 

egg, effect of salts on the heat coagula¬ 
tion of (Loeb), A., i, 881. 
toxicity of (Pentimalli), A., i, 
802. 

serum, crystalline, rotation of ( Youko), 
A., i, 279. 

Ovalbumin, crystalline, rotation of 
(Young), A., i, 279. 

Albumin, detection of, iu urine (IIen- 
oux). A., ii, 797. 

estimation of, microchemically (Yal- 
L*E and PoLONowsKi), A., ii, 406. 
estimation of, in cerebrospinal fluid 
(Ayer and Foster), A., ii, 798. 
<:stimation of, in urine (Gerard), A., 
ii, 670. 

Albumoiei, diastafic action of (Bicuer- 
mann), a., i, 1200. 

Albumose-silver, estimation of (Her- 
;soo), A., ii, 798. 

Aloaptonuria, metabolism in (Gibson 
and Howard), A., i, 401. 

Aloobol, CS 0 H 50 O, and its derivatives, 
from saponification of bird-lime (Ni- 
shizawa), a., i, 652. 

Alcohols, preparation of (Badische 
Anilin- k Soda-Fabrir), A., i, 
218. 

catalytic preparation of, from alde¬ 
hydes (Milligan and Reid), A., 1 , 
837. 

electrolytic oxidation of (Koizumi), 
A., i, 979. 

dehydroxidation of (Muller), A., i, 

102 . 

action of ammonia on (E. and K. 

Smolensici), a., i, 234. 
introduction of the chloroethyl group 
into (Clemo and Perkin), T., 
642. 

sensory stimulation by (Irwin), A., i, 
899. 

estimation of, by acetylation (Wolef), 
A., ii, 165. 

aliphatic halogenated, preparation of 
aryl sulphonic esters of (v. Ker- 
EszrY and Wolf), A., i, 1181. 
ethylenio tertiary, conversion of, into 
primary ethylenio alcohols (Loc- 
QUIN and WousENo), A., i, 710. 
primary, synthesis of (Oddo and Bi- 
NAQHI), A., i, 314. I 


Alcohols, secondary, conversion ^ into 
ketones (Hunt), A., i, 8 IO 1 
tertiary, conversion of, into aldehydes 
(Looquin and Wouseng), A.,i, 8 l 0 . 

Alcoholimetry by means of miscibility 
temperatures (LkviiQUE), A., ii, 728. 

Alcoholysis, determination of the degree 
of (Goldschmidt, Gorbitz, Hougen, 
an<f Pahle), A., ii, 185. 

Aldehydes, preparation of (Locquin and 
Wouseng), A., i, 810. 
from acid chloiides (Rosenmund, 
Zetzsche, and Flutsch), A., i, 
39 ; (Rosenmunj>, Zetzsche, and 
Enderlin), A., i, 481; (Schlie- 
wiensky). A., i, 938 ; (Rosen¬ 
mund), A., i, 939. 
fi om mineral and tar oils (Harries), 
A., i, 514. 

catalytic preparation of alcohols from 
(Milligan and Reid), A., i, 337. 
condensation of primary aromatic 
arsines with (Palmer and Adams), 
A., i, 785. 

condensation of o-aniinoazo-com- 
pounds with (Fischer), A., i, 956. 
condensation of a-lialogouated ketones 
with (Bauer and Werner), A., i, 
1034. 

conversion of, into acetals (Haworth 
and Lapwouih), T., 76. 
action of phosphorus trichloride on 
(CoNANT, MacDonald, and Kin¬ 
ney), A., i, 186. 

compounds of salvarsan with (Raiziss 
and Blatt). A., i, 1079. 
interaction of thiocarbamides and 
(Taylor), T., 2267. 
action of yeast on (Kumaoawa), A., 
i, 305. 

aromatic, in eucalyptus oils (Pek- 
fold), T., 266. 

kinetics of the reaction of ammonia 
with (Dobler), a., ii, 435 . 
halogenated, conversion of, into alde¬ 
hydes and acids (Kotz and Rath- 
Ert), a., i, 236. 

estimation of (Bougault and Gros), 

a., ii, 666 . 

estimation of, with hydroxy lam ine 
(Bennett and Donovan), A., ii,685. 

Aldehyde-amines, phototropy of (Gal¬ 
lagher), A., ii, 11 . 

9-Aldehydoaoridine, 2 -chloro-, and its 
derivatives (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, and Broking), 
A., 1 , 4/0. 

Aldehydobensoio acids, solubility of 
(SiDowicK and Turner), T., 2256. 

Aldehydosalioylio acids, and their deriv¬ 
atives, and bromo- and nitro- (Wayne 
and Cohen), T,, 1022 . 
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Aldol {fi-lvydrodiyyhutaldtihyde\ prepara- 
tion of (Guunstbin), A., i, 111. 
detection of, in urino in diabetes 
(Fricks), A., i, 830 ; ii, 826. 

Alenritio acid, and its methyl ester 
and acetyl derivative (Harries and 
Nagel), A., i. 522. 

Alozin, physical chemistry of fixation of 
(Kiss), A., i, 706. 

Alfalfa. See Lucerne. 

Algss, marine, arsenic content of (Jones), 
A., i, 905. 

Alizarin (1 i%d%hydToxyanthraquinom\ 
preparation of (Davies and Scor- 
TisH Dyes, Ltd.), A., i, 355. 
synthesis of (Grandmougin), A., i, 
44. 

constitution of the iron lakes of (Bull 
and Adams), A., i, 355. 
boroacetate, and its acetyl derivative 
(Dimroth and Faust), A., i, 
157. 

Alizarin, Z-mono- and 3:4-(fi-bronio- 
(Dimroth, Schultzs, and Heinze), 
A., i, 158. 

Alizarin colouring matters, cobalt de> 
livatives (Morgan and Smith), T., 
160. 

Alizdrindipyridinium bromides, and 
their derivatives (Barnett and 
Cook), T., 1386. 

Alizarinpyridinium bromide, bromo-, 
and its phenobetaiue (Barneit and 
Cook), T., 1385. 

Alizarinpyridiniumnitrolbetaines (Bar¬ 
nett and Cook), T., 1388. 

Alizarinquinone ethoxybromide, meth- 
oxybromide, and 3-?/i(wio-, and 3:4- 
<^i-bromo- (Dimroth, Schultzb, and 
Heinze), A., i, 158. 

Alkali bromates, preparation and 
properties of (Buell and Mc- 
Crosky), a., ii, 146. 
carbonates, estimation of, in presence 
of phenolphthaleiu (Bonnier), A., 
ii, 869. 

chlorides, action of heated copper 
oxide with (Hedvall and Boo- 
berg), A., ii, 68. 

fluorides, vapour pressure of (Ruef, 
Schmidt, and Mugdan), A., ii, 
818. 

haloids, crystalline structure of 
(Wyckoff), A., ii, 214; (Posnjak 
and Wyckoff), A., ii, 499. 
hydroxides, infia-red absorption spec¬ 
tra of (Grantham), A., ii, 244. 
reactions between nitrogen oxides 
and (Sanfoukche), A., ii, 762. 
compounds of anhydro-sugars and 
(Karrer, Staub, and Walti), 
A., i, 229. 


Alkali iodides, purity of (Winkler), 
A., ii, 762. 

metals, atomic and ionic radii of 
(Lorenz), A., ii, 211. 
alloys of mercury with (Bain and 
Withrow), A., ii, 145. 
nitrophenoxides (D. and A. £. God¬ 
dard), T., 54. 

hydrogen sulphites, equilibria of, in 
aqueous solutions (Baly and 
Bailey), T., 1813. 

ruthenium sulphites (Bemy), A., ii, 
857. 

silver thiosulphites, compounds of 
ammonia with (Jonsson), A., ii, 57. 

Alkaligenesis (Lee and Tashiro), A., 
i, 1089. 

AUuline earth carbonates, formation of, 
from the oxides (Hedvall and 
Hbuberoer), a., ii, 766. 
hydrides (Ephraim and Michel), 
A., ii, 58. 

metals, qualitative separation of 
(Polonovski), a., ii, 720. 
phosphors, photoelectric effect of 
(GOggel), a., ii, 782. 

Alkaloids, space i'ormulre for (Zwikker), 
A., i, 567. 

constitution of, which give Vitali’s 
reaction (Hardy), A., i, 948. 
extraction of, and their chai’acterisa- 
tion (Colledge), A., ii, 327. 
in plants, biological signiflcance of 
(CiAMiciAN and Ravenna), A., i, 
797. 

bismuthi-iodides and mercuri-iodides 
of (Francois and Blanc), A., i, 
851. 

salts of, with aminohydroxysuccinic 
acids (Dakin), A., i, 430. 
excretion of, in the saliva and in the 
stomach (Huber), A., i, 1214. 
toxicity of, effect of liydrogen-ion 
concentration on (Crane), A., i, 
404. 

anhalonium. See Cactus, 
belladonna. See Belladonna, 
cactus. See Cactus, 
calumba root (Spath and Bohm), 
A., i, 1174. 

cinchona. See Cinchona, 
pareira root (Faltis and Neumann), 
A., i, 569. 

quinine. See Quinine, 
detection of, by means of their picrate 
crystals (Nelson and Leonard), 
A., ii, 827. 

detection of, with iodic acid (Ros£n> 
thaler), a., ii, 327. 
estimation of (Herzig), A., ii, 588. 
estimation of, volumetrically, indi¬ 
cators for (McGill), A., ii, 885. 
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Alkyl haloids, action of silver sulphate 
in sulphuric acid solutiou on 
(SoHiLOV), A., i, 918. 
iodides, reactivity of, with sodium 
benzyloxide (Haywood), T., 1904. 
sulphates, preparation of (Dueyfus), 
A.,i, 517. 

Alkylamines, preparation of (Takeda 
and Kuroda), A., i, 272. 

Alkylamines, hydroxy*, benzoic and 
tropic esters of, and their ])harmaco- 
logical action (v. Braun, Brauns- 
DORF, and Rath), A., i, 759. 

cycZ^Alkylamines, preparation of 
(Mailhe), a., i, 832. 

Alkylarylamines, hydroxy-, esters of 
(Saunders), T., 2d67. 

Alkylation (Baggeboaard-Rasmussen 
and Werner). A., i, 104. 

Alkylhydrazonei (Brady and McHuiiii), 
T., 1648. 

A^-Alkylideneamino-acids, synthesis of, 
and their hydrogenation (Scheibler 
and Baumoartrn), A., i, 655. 

Alkylideneoyanoaoetic aoi^, syntheses 
or (LArwoRTH and MuRae), T., 1699, 
2741. 

Alligator oil, constituents of (Koba* 
yashi), a., i, 792. 

Allotropy, theory of (Copisarow), A., ii, 
187. 

and the electromotive behaviour of 
metals (Smits), A., ii, 110. 

Alloxan, action of diazomethane on 
(Herzig), a., i, 873. 

Alloys, formation of (Mansuri), T., 
2272. 

mechanical properties of (Guillet and 
Cournot), A., ii, 261. 
metallic, chemical and electrical be- 
havioui- of (Tammann), A., ii, 63 ; 
(Jenge), a., ii, 64. 

AUyl alcohol, conversion of, into glyceryl 
bromo* and ohloro-hydrins (Read and 
Hurst), T., 989. 

Allylamino-ozides, action of sodium 
^droxide with (Meisenheimer, 
GTreeske, and Willmersdorf), A., i, 
834. 

Allylarsinio acid, and its salts (Hoff¬ 
mann, LaRoche A Co ), A.,i, 818,926. 

5-Allylimino-2'thio*3-phonyl-2:S:4:5- 
tetrahydro*I:3:4*thiodia8ole (Guha), 
A., i, 877. 

6^AUylimino*2-thiO'8-tolyl-2:3:4:6- 
t6trmhydro-l:3:4*thiodiazole (Guha), 
A., i, 877. 

^-Allylozybutylonitrile tBnuYLANTs), 
A., i, 924. 

6'Allylo^-2-methylquinolina, and its 
etbiodiae (Gutbkunst and Gray), 
A., i, 961. 


6 -Allyloxy-2-i7«nitrobeniylthiol-4- 
mothylpyrimidino (Horn), A., i, 375. 

Allylthiocarbimide, estimation of, in 
mustard flour (Luce and Doucbt), 
A., ii, 537. 

2-Allylthiol*8-phonyl-5’anilinom6thyl- 
ene-4-glyoxalono (Dains, Thompson, 
and Asendorf), A., i, 1186. 

Allyl*;>-toluidine (Foldi), A., i, 782. 

Altitudes, high, effect of, on absorption 
of oxygen (Baybux), A., i, 79. 

Alum, action of, on animal glue (Gut- 
BiEK, Sauer, and Schelling), A., i^ 
783. 

Alumina. See Aluminium oxide. 

Alaminates. See under Alnminium. 

Aluminioxalio acid, potassium salt, 
crystallography and optical properties 
of(KNAGaB), T., 2072. 

Aluminium, spectrum of, in relation to 
the spectrum of gluciuum (Glaser), 
A., ii, 675. 

electromotive beliaviour of (Smits), 
A., ii, 20 ; (Smits and de Gruyier), 
A., ii, 21; (Gunther-Schulze), 
A., ii, 110. 

and its amalgams, electromotive pro¬ 
perties of (Muller and Holzl), A., 
li, 341. 

cathodic deposition of (Kyropoulos), 
A., ii, 22. 

solubility of gases of (Czoghralski), 
A., ii, 646. 

formation of large crystals of (Carpen¬ 
ter and Elam), A., ii, 69. 

Aluminium alloys, corrosion of (Rolla), 
A., ii, 379. 

complex, thermal treatment of (Guil¬ 
let), A., ii, 69. 

analysis of (Mende), A., ii, 162; 
(Brenner), A., ii, 319; (Costa- 
Vet), A., ii, 628. 
with arsenic (Mansuri), T. , 2272. 
with magDesuirn, heat of formation of 
(Biltz and Hohorst), A., ii, 350. 

Aluminium compounds, effect of, on 
growth of plants (Conner and Sears), 
A., i, 613. 

Aluminium salts, reactions of sodium 
hydroxide with (Grobet), A., ii, 573. 
in soils (Denison), A., i, 612. 
absorption of, by the roots of plants 
(Stoklasa, Sebor, Ti^mich, and 
Cwacha), a., i, 602. 

Aluminium carbide, preparation of 
(Ohmann), a., i, 2. 
chloride, union of aromatic nuclei by 
means of (Scholl and Sohwar- 
zbr), a., i, 331; (Scholl and 
Seer), A., i, 268, 336. 
condensations with (Pummerer and 
Binapfl), a., i, 24. 
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Alttmiatttm haloids, densities of (Biltz 
and WsiN), A., ii, 505. 
hydroxide, colloidal, ^paration of 
(Bbadfibld), a., li, 507. 
crystalline, dehydration of (Milli¬ 
gan and Mead), A., ii, 447. 
adsorption of proteins, enzymes, 
toxins, and sera by (Rakuzin), 
A., i, 1199. 

solubility of, in water (Massink), 
A., ii, 299. 

nitrate, solubility of, in solutions of 
nitric acid (Milligan), A., ii, 880. 
nitride, heat of formation of (Fighter 
and Jenny), A, ii, 615. 
oxide (alumina) t adsorption of, hy 
cellulose (Tingle), A., i, 484. 
actiration of, for decarboxylation or 
for dehydration (Adkins), A., ii, 
834. 

catalytic action of, on acetates 
(Adkins and Krause), A., i, 
422. 

use of, as a mordant (Bancroft), 
A., ii, 646. 

separation of, from calcium oxide 
(Charriou), a., ii, 819. 
aeration of ferric oxide and, from 
magnesium oxide (Charriou), A., 
ii, 878. 

oxychloride, composition of sols of 
^DOLF, Pauli, and * Jandra- 
sohitsch), A«, ii, 149. 
selenate (Meter and Speich), A., ii, 
71. 

sulphate, equilibrium of potassium 
sulphate, water and (Britton), 
T., 982. 

estimation of free acid in acid solu¬ 
tions of (Zschokke and Hausel- 
mann), a., ii, 897. 
chlorosulphoxide and sulphur chloride, 
preparation of (Silberrad), T., 
1017. 

Aluminatss, constitution of (Hetrov- 
sky), a., ii, 771. 

Aluminium orgs^e compounds (Faille- 
din), A., 1, 119. 

with methylene iodide (Thomas), A., 
i, 880. 

Aluminium estimation and separation:— 

estimation of, volumetrically 
(Kraus), A., ii, 87. 
estimation of, and its oxide, in the 
commercial metal (Churchill ; 
Capps), A., ii, 319. 
estimation of, in tungsten (V. and K. 

Froboese), a., ii, 897. 
estimation of sodium in, and’in its 
oxide (Geith), A., ii, 720. 
estimation and separation of (Jander 
and Wendehorst), A., ii, 529. | 

oxxii. ii 


Aluminium estimation and separation:-^ 
estiiiiat»on of, and its separation from 
iron (Hahn and Lbimbach), A., ii, 
878. 

separation of gluoiunm and (Britton), 
A., ii, 228. 

separation of iron and (Cbalupnt 
and Breisoh), A., ii, 588. 

Amalgams. See Mercury alloys. 

Amanita muscariap isolation of muscar¬ 
ine from (Kino), T., 1743. 

Ambrosia arUmisifolia, See Ragweed. 

Ambroeterol, and its acetate (Hevl), A., 
i, 1224. 

AmideS) formation of, from alkylmalonic 
esters (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 
816. 

action of hydrogen peroxide on (Oli- 
ysri-Mandala), A., i, 544. 
acid, Hofmann’s oonversion of, to 
amines (Bkormann, Corrbns, and 
Lieschb), A., i, 544. 
acid optically active, catalytic raoemis- 
ation of (McKenzie and Smitu), 
T., 1348. 

Amidines, aromatic, condensation of 
alkyl malonic esters with (Dox and 
Yoder), A., i, 874. 

Amine, C9oHag02N4, and its salts, from 
ethylene and nitrogen (Miyamoto), 
A., i, 418. 

Amines, preparation of, from alcohols 
and ammonia (E. and K. Sho- 
lenski), a., i, 284. 

Hofmann’s conversion of acid amides 
to (Beckmann, Correns, and 
Libsche), a., i, 544. 
equilibria of triphenylmetbane with 
(Kremann, Odelga, and Zawod- 
sky), a., i, 181. 

oxidation of (Goldschmidt and 
Eulkr), a., 1, 475 ; (Goldschmidt 
and Rbnn), A., i, 476, 478; (Gold¬ 
schmidt and WuRZSOHMiTi’), A., i, 
1189. 

decomposition of the vapour of (Upson 
and Sands), A., i, 1121. 
reactions of, with azodicarboxylic 
es^rs (Diels), A., i, 774, 1194. 
action of o«halogenated ketones with 
(Maybe and Freund), A., i, 865. 
action of ozone on (Strboker and 
Baltes), a., i, 14. 

action of, on semicarbazones (Wilson, 
Hopper and Crawford), T., 866. 
alkylation of, with sulphonio esters 
(F5LDi),A.,i, 732. 
oompound of tellurium tetrabromide 
with (Lowy and Dukbrook), A., i, 
446. 

hydroferrlcyanides and hydroferro- 
cyanides of (Cummino), T., 1287. 

44 . 
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AminWi aromatic, mercorio componnda 
of (Khabasch and Jaoobbohn), 
A., i, 189. 

action of sulphurjl chloride on 
(Eller and Klrmm), A., i, 448. 
preparation of o-snlphonic acids of 
(British Dyestuffs Corpora¬ 
tion, Ltd., Baddilet, Patman, 
and WiONALL), A.« i, 448. 
influence of s trinitrobenzene on 
reactions involving (Sudborouoh 
and Shah), A., ii, 7f>7. 
proteino^nouB (Uanke and Eokss- 
ler), a., i, 406, 408; ii, 322. 
occurrence of, in the thyroid (Sam- 
MARTINO), A., i, 966. 
physiological action of (Abelin), 
A., i, 610. 

secondary, dealkylation of, by phos- 
phoiua chloride (v. Braun and 
WEISMANTEL), A., i, 1160. 
AT-nitroso-derivatives (Schmidt and 
Fischer), A., i, 822. 

Amine oxides, optically active (Mrisen- 
UEiMEH ; Meisenheimkr and Bern- 
hard), A., i, 813; (Mkisenheimeu 
and LoHsnxr), A., i, 813, 822. 
Amino-aoids, synthesis of, in the animal 
organism (Shiple and Suerwik), 
A., i, 492. 

from hydrolysis of proteins (Burton 
and SoHRYVER ; Jones and Johns), 
A., i, 182. 

refraction of(HiRSCii and Kunze), A., 
i, 781. 

diastatic action of (Biedxrmank), A., 
i, 1200. 

alkylation of the anhydrides of (Kar- 
BEB, Granacheb, aud Soulosser), 
A., i, 236. 

action of, on sugars (Grunuut and 
Weber), A., i, 236. 
action of mici'o-organistns on (Hanke 
and KoshsLBB), A., i, 406. 
retention and distribution of, in 
reference to urea formation (Folin 
and Bbsglund), A., i, 702. 
distribution of, in blood (CostaNtino), 
A., i, 81. 

content of, in blood (Oxada and 
Hatashi), a., i, 488. 
in mnwle (Bosedalk), A., i, 492. 
behaviour of, in vitally stained animals 
(Kotake, Masai, and Mori), A., i, 
1217. 

deamination of, in the animal organism 
(Kotake), A., i, 1218. 
degradation of, in the animal organism 
(Worinoer), a., i, 90. 
phenylacetyl denvatives, fate of, in 
the oiffanism (Shtplb and Shsr- 
, win), a., i, 1093. 


Amino-aoids, aliphatic, rate of reaction 
of nitrous acid with (Dunn and 
Schmidt), A., i, 1124. 
aromatic, preparation of (Liwoock, 
Adam, Sideefin, and Galbraith), 
A., i, 660. 

detection and estimation of (Enge- 
land), a., ii, 636. 

estimation of, by alkalimetry (Will- 
STATTBR and Waldschmidt- 
Leitz), A., ii, 169. 

estimation of, by the ninhydrin re¬ 
action (Eiffart), a., ii, 718. 
estimation of, in blood (Petitjean), 
A., ii, 636. 

estimation of, in feeding stuffs 
(Hamilton, Nkvens, and Grind- 
ley), A., ii, 92. 

a-Amino-acids, conversion of alkylated 
malonic aCids into (CuRTius and 
Sibber), A., i, 721. 

Amino-alooholt (FouRNEAuand Puyal), 
A., i, 639. 

preparation of (Karrer, Gibler, 
Horlacher, Lochrr, Mader, and 
Thomann), a., i, 813; (Karrer), 
A., i, 991. 

Amino-aldehydes, preparation of 
(Raddb), a., i, 1164. 

Amino-compounds, introduction of the 
chloroetbyl group into (Clemo and 
Perkin), T., 642. 

diphenyl phosphoric acid as a reagent 
for (Bernton), A., i, 1146. 
aromatic, action of sulphates on 
(Bucherer and Wahl), A., i, 
464; (Bucherer and Zimmer- 
mann), a., i, 465. 
estimation of, spectropbotometrically 
(Mathkwson), a., ii, 882. 

Aminohydroxy-aeids, synthesis of 
(Zelinsky aud Denoin), A., i, 1126. 

a-Amino-jS'hydroxy-aoids, prepaiatioii 
of, from olefinecarboxyJic acids 
(ScHRAUTH and Gellsu), A., i, 
1125. 

Ammines, metallic, physiological action 
of (Oswald), A., i, 498. 
complex (Duff), T., 450. 

Ammonia, formation of, during com¬ 
bustion of air flames (HofmanH 
and Will), A., i, 1107. 
synthesis of (AnDbksbn), A., ii, 662 ; 

(Pring aud Bakbomr), A., il, 639. 
removal of the heat of reaction in the 
synthesis of (Claude), A., ii, 284. 
thermal dissociation of (Foxwbll), 
A., ii, 431. 

specific heat of (Partington and 
Cant), A., ii, 191* 
vapour pressure of (Bergstrom), 
A., ii, 423. 
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AmmonU} vapour premro curves of, 
with salt solutions (Davis, Olm- 
STBAD, apcl Lui^pstbum), Am ii, 49. 
vapour pressure of liquid mixtores 
of YTt^xylene and (Kraus and 
Zkitfuchs), a., i, 725. 
solubility of, in water (Keubauben 
and Patrick), A., ii, 264. 
solubility of, in lithium nitrate 
(Davis, Olmstead, and Lund- 
strum), a., ii, 56. 
adsorption of, by silica gels (Davip- 
HSISER and Patrick), A., ii, 262. 
kinetics of the reaction of aromatic 
aldehydes with (Dobler), A., ii, 
485. 

equilibrium of, with magnesium 
amalgam (Loomis), A., ii, 294. 
liquid, equilibrium of mixtures of 
s^iumand (Kraus and Lucasse), 
A., ii, 764. 

equilibrium of sodium and tellurium 
in (Kraus and Chiu), A., ii, 
766. 

ignition of mixtures of, with air and 
oxygen (White), T., 1688. 
reactivity of (Baly and Duncan), 
T., 1008. 

effect of gaseous impurities on the 
catalytic oxidation of (DecaU' 
RiteRE], A., ii, 284. 
use of manganese dioxide as catalyst 
in oxidation of (Piggot), A., li, 
142. 

oxidation of, by persulphates in pre¬ 
sence of cop{)er (SoAQLiARiNi and 
Torelli), a., ii, 81. 
compounds of calcium haloids with 
(HCttig), a., ii, 849. 
conversion of, into carbamide 
(Mationon and PRitJACQUEs), 
A., i, 723; ii, 272. 
action of, on copper (Bassett and 
Durrant), T., 2630. 
compounds of cuprous and thallons 
haloids with (Biltz and Stollsn- 
wsrk), a., ii, 67. 

compounds of lead haloids with (Biltz 
and Fischer), A., ii, 851. 
compounds of magnesium haloids with 
(Biltz and Huttio), A., ii, 59. 
compounds of mercuric cyanide with 
(Brinkley), A., i, 724. 
compounds of alkali silver thiosulph¬ 
ates with (Jonssok), a., ii, 57. 
action of, on reducing sugars (Lino 
and Nanji), A., i, 631. 
in blood (Nash and Benedict), A., i, 
191; (Nash), A., i, 483. 
excretion of, in urine, following 
administration of acids (Keeton), 
A. I i, 300. 


AauRCiila, nesslerisation of aolutioiis of 
(May and Boss), A,, ii, 312. 
commercial, acetone in (Bouoault 
and Gros), A., ii, 709. 
estimation of, in its salts (Bubkardt), 
A., ii, 866. 

estimation of, in blood (Gad- 
Anpresbn), a., ii, 628. 
estimation of, in nitrogenous organic 
substances (FROiDBVAUx),A.,ii,454. 
estimation of, in urine (Mestrezat 
and Janet), A., ii, 463. 

Ammoniates (Biltz and Stollenwbrk), 
A., ii, 67, 

solubility of (Ephraim and Mosi- 
MANN), A., ii, 674. 

Ammonium (Schlubach and Ballauf), 
A., ii, 66. 

calcinm (Botolfsen), A., ii, 570. 

Ammonium salts, absorption of, by 
Mils (Aabni^), a., i, 1227. 
estimation of nitrogen in (Meurice), 
A., ii, 226. 

Ammoninm borate, equilibrium of the 
formation of (Sborgi and Ferri), 
A., ii, 668, 764. 

antimoniodobromide (Vournazo 8),A., 
ii, 651. 

carbonate, equilibrium of, with am¬ 
monium carbamate (Faurholt), A., 
ii, 272, 747; (Weoscheideb), A., 
ii, 876. 

j?erch]orate, density of aqueous solu¬ 
tions of (Mazzucchelli and An- 
SELMi), A., ii, 376. 
chloride, preparation of (Monpain- 
Monval), a., it, 444, 642. 
crystallography and symmetry of 
(Wyckoff), a., ii, 290, 
equilibrium in the systems of, with 
water and ferrous, cobaltons or 
nickel chloride (Clendinnen), T., 
801. 

chloride and sulphate, equilibrium of, 
with sodium chloride and sulphate 
and water (Rivett), T., 379. 
platinichloride, crystalline structure 
of (Wyckoff and Posnjak), A., 
ii, 214. 

silver am ic chloride (Wells), A.,ii,449. 
stannichloride, crystal structure of 
(Dickinson), A., ii, 287. 
chlorite (Levi), A,, i, 527. 
diamminotetraiiitrocobaltiata 
(Knaogs), T., 2078. 
fluosilicate, crystal structure of 
(Bozobth), a., ii, 499. 
nitrate, properties of (Milucan, 
Joseph, and Lowry), T., 969; 
(Early and Lowry), T., 968; (Per- 
MAN), T., 2478; (Wurmser), A,, ii, 
499. 
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Anatoakuii nitrate, stability of (Findlay 
and Rohbbournb), A.» ii, 291. 
decomposition of, by heat (Saun> 
DBRs), T., 698. 

action of, on oopper (Bassett and 
Dubbant), T., 2630. 
nitrite, action of, on copper (Dear), 
A., ii, 49. 

cadmium nickel nitrite (Cuttica), A., 
ii, 449. 

potassium phosphates (Cobelli), A., 
ii, 287. 

sulphate, preparation of, from gyp¬ 
sum and ammonium carbonate 
(If ATiONON and FbAfacques), A., 
ii. 670. 

melting point of (Kattwinkel), 
A., u, 446. 

equUibrium of copper sulphate, 
potassium sulphate, water, and 
(Hatami), a., ii, 748. 
equilibrium of glucinum sulphate, 
water, and (Britton), T., 2612. 
equilibrium of magnesium and 
potassium sulphates, water, and 
(Weston), T., 1228. 

Ammonium orgi^e eomMunds, quater¬ 
nary, influence of solvents on the 
Telocity of formation of (Hawkins), 
T., 1170. 

Ammonium radicle, the free (Weitz 
and Ludwig), A., i, 865; (Weitz 
and KoNio), A., i, 1186 ; (Schlu- 
BACH and Ballauf), A., ii, 66. 

Ammono-oarbonio acids (Franklin), A., 
i, 440. 

Anmictie fluid, composition of (Labat 
and Favbeau), A., i, 894. 

Amorphous oon^tion, distinction be¬ 
tween the crystalline and the (Habeb), 
A., ii, 663. 

Ampelopsii hederacea, formation of 
anthocyanin in (Jonesco), A., i, 97. 

Amygdalin, decomposition of, by eroul- 
sin (Giaja), a., i, 185. 
biose from (Haworth and Leitch), 
T., 1921. 

Amyl alcohol, pure, preparation of, 
and conductivi^ of sodium iodide in 
it (Kraus and Bishop), A., ii, 813. 

isoAmyl alcohol, electrolytic oxidation 
of (Koizumi), A., i. 979. 
preparation of d-methyl-A«-butyleDe 
from (Puyal), A., i, 617. 

n- and ^-Amyl fluorides (S warts), A., 
i, 101. 

4*imAmylamino-6-oarbOEybenionoaso- 
heaione-4^-arsinie aoid, and its salts 
(Jacobs and Hsidelberoeb), A., i, 
76 * 

^Amylammoiiium ruthenibromides 
(OUTBISB and Kbauss), A., i, 16. 


Amylase, genesis of, in plants (Pal- 
LADiN and Popov), A., i, 614. 
chemical investigation of (Sherman), 
A., i, 66. 

from different sources, characteristics 
of (Epfront), a., i, 184, 1076. 
effect of filtration on (Effront), A., 
i, 1076. 

conditions of activity of (Biedeb- 
MANN and Rueha), A., i, 66. 
inhibition of the action of (Olsson), 
A., i, 890. 

effect of antiseptics on the action of 
(Sherman and Wayman), A., i, 
282. 

effect of cobaltammines on (Funk), 
A., i, 481. 

of cereals (Baker and Hulton), T., 
1929. 

pancreatic, effect of hydrogen-ion 
concentration on the action of 
(Groll), a., i, 600. 
hydrolysis of starch by, in presence 
of amino-acids (Sherman and 
Caldwell), A., i, 288. 
isoAmylhorio aoid (Krause and 
Nitsohe), a., i, 22. 

Amylene, action of selenium chloride on 
(Boord and Cope), A., i, 421. 
sec.-isoAmjl methyl ketone, chloro- 
(Wieland and Bettao), A., i, 1034. 
Amylooellnlose, constituents of (Malfi- 
TANO and Oatoire), A., i, 627. 
Amylodeztrin, oxidation of (Stkiewski), 
A., i, 1120. 

Amylophosphorio aeld, synthetic (Sameo 
and Mayer), A., i, 921. 

Amylosos (Karrer and BOrklin), A., 
i, 486 ; (Karrer and Fioroni), A., i, 
1119. 

6-^Amylozy*2-methylqninolino, and 

its ethiodide (Gutekvnst and Gray), 
A., i, 961. 

esoAmylpyridinium salts (Emmery and 
Parr), A., i, 179. 

a-Amyranone, and bromo-, and their 
oximes (ZiNKE, Friedrich, Johann- 
SEN, and Richter), A., i, 667. 
a-Amyrene, and its dibromide (Zinks, 
Friedrich, Jobannssn, and Rich¬ 
ter), A., i, 667. 

a-Amyrenol benzoate, and bromo- 
(ZiNKi, Friedrich, Johaknsek, and 
Richter), A., i, 667. 
a-Amyrllene, preparation of (Yestek- 
BBRO and Wbsteulind), A., i, 826. 
a-Amyrin from elemi rosin (Ztnki^ 
Friedrich, Johaknsen, and Rich¬ 
ter), A., i, 667. 

Amyrins, extraction and separation ot 
( Vbsterbero ; Yesterbebg and 

wbstbrlind), a., i, 826. 
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isomeric, and their esters 
(FaoniNt), A., i, 754. 

AnmnUr li* carcidtea (Bobin and 
BouBNicmiJSLT), A.^4»7., 

Anmihesia, ether, effect of, on the 
aoid-baee balance of blood (yak Slyxs, 
Austin, and Cullen ; Stxhlr, 
Bourne, and Barbour), A., i, 1086. 

AnmtheUes, effect of, on the output of 
carbon dioxide (Bodine), A., i, 880. 
local, action of (Fromhebz), A., i, 
706. 

Analrsis, contradictions and errors in 
(Hahn, Leimbaoh, and Winoisch), 
A., ii, 873. 

with the interferometer (Bxi!;KA), A., 
ii, 716. 

use of membrane filters in (Jandeb), 
A., ii, 467. 

catalytic (Hakomori), A., ii, 380. 

I eedorlmetric, buffer solution for (Mo- 
ILVAINE), A, ii, 78. 
dispersoid, of non*aqueou8 solutions 
(Ostwald), a., ii, 100. 
electrolytic (Klino and Lassieur), 
A., ii, 687. 

electrol^ic precipitation (Eoltboff), 
A., ii, 462. 

electro-volumetric, apparatus for 
(Goode), A., ii, 307 ; (Garner 
and Waters), A., ii, 862. 
electrodes for (Sharp and Mao- 
Dougall), a., ii, 670. 
in alcoholic solution (Bishop, Kitt- 
REDQE, and Hildebrand), A., ii, 
308. 

with barium salts (Kolthoff), A., 
ii, 864. 

gravimetric (Winkler), A., ii, 680. 
microchemical (Henedetti-Pichler), 
A, ii, 666. 

Pregl’s (Sghoeller), A., ii, 160; 
(Holt^), a., ii, 621; (Nioloux 
and Welter), A, ii, 770. 
of organic compounds (Welter), 
A.,li, 300. 

physico-chemical volumetric (Dutoit 
and Grobet), A., ii, 678. 
qualitative (BIacri), A., ii, 770. 
separation of phosphoric acid in 
(Balareff), a., ii, 626. 
inorganic, use of resorcinol in 
(La VOTE), A., ii, 770. 
quantitative, by oentrifiige (Arrhe¬ 
nius), A., li, 800. 

by measurement of the degree of 
supersaturation (HOpplxr), A., ii, 
863. 

refhmtometrio (Be6ka), A., ii, 716. 
sedimentation. See SAimentation. 
volnmetric (Jellinsk and Ens), A., 
ii, 864. 


Analysis, volumetric, use of amalgams 
in (Kikuohi), A., ii, 610, 721; 
(KanO), a. ii, 620, 721. 

Andropogon Jtoamneufa, terpene from 
the essential oil of (Simonsen), T., 
2202. 

Aneuume, white, oalcium succinate on 
leaves of (v. Lippmann), A., i, 
811. 

Anemonins (Asahina and Fujita), A., i, 
046. 

Anethole, colour reaction of (Adler), 
A., ii, 401. 

0 -Anethole, d-nitro- (Schmidt, Schu¬ 
macher, Bajen, and Wagner), A., 
i, 783. 

A-Anetholealkamine, and bromo-, and 
their salts (Takeda and Euroda), 
A., i, 278. 

Anethole-S-Indno-oxasolidlne, bromo-, 
derivatives of(TAXBDAand Euroda), 
A., i, 278. 

AngeliM root oil (Roure-Bertrand 
Fils), A., i, 847. 

Anhalamine, constitution of (Spate), 
A., i, 163. 

synthesis of (Spate and ROder), A., 
i, 863. 

Anhaline, constitution of (Spath), A., i, 
667. 

Anhalonidine, constitution of (Spath), 
A., i, 168. 

Anhaloninm alkaloids. See Cactus 
alkaloids. 

4:5-Anhydro-8-aoetO]rfniereuri-4-h3rdr- 
oxybensaldehyde (Henry andSflAXP), 
T., 1068. 

Anhydrobiese, audits bexa-acetyl deriv¬ 
ative (Hess), A., i, 18. 

Anhydro-oa-d^thylaeonitie acid (Far¬ 
mer, Inqold, and Thorpe), T , 149. 

Anhydroeegonine, constituHon of 
(Gadamer and John), A., i, 167. 
ethyl ether, and its salts (Gadamer 
and John), A., i, 676. 

Anhydroenneaheptitol, diacetone deriv¬ 
ative of (Mannich and Brose), A., i, 
1118. 

Anhydroglnoose, constitution of (Ear- 
BER and Smirnov), A., i, 228. 

Anhydroglyeollie acid. See Diglyoollic 
acid. 

Anhjrdrohmmateln. See iioBbematein* 

Anhydro-A-dthydroxydinaphthylbutane. 
See 7-Methyl-7-ethyl-a-dinaphtha- 
xanthen. 

Anhydro-A*l:l-diliydroxydiBaphthyl- 
MBtane. See 7-Methyl-7>n^propyl-a- 
dinaphthaxanthen. 

ABhydTo-rl:i*^^7^iWydiBaphthyl- 
pentane. See7i7-Diethyl-a-diBaphtha- 
xanthen. 
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AiKydro-jS'I: l'(2i]iydrozydi]iai^tliyl* 
yrapaae. See 7:7-Diinethyl-a-di« 
napnthaxaDthen. 

JjiBjdroindoxyl^a^aiitltnmllide (Hel- 
LkB and bKKADE), A.« i, 582. 

Anh7dro-6:7-metlLylenedioxy-S:8^ 
inde&o*(8:l )-qiiiiiollne methohyd r- 
oxide (Armit and Eobinson), T., 884. 

Anliydro-6:7-methylenedioxy-2:8- 
(8<metliyliBdeno)(2:1 )-quinoline 
metbohydroxide (Armit and Eobin- 
BO^), T., 884. 

Anhydropierorocellin (Forster and 
Saville), T., 821 . 

AnhydresalioyUe aeid. See Disalioylic 
acid. 

Anhydro-enmrs, constitution of (Kak* 
BER and Smirnov), A., i, 228. 

Aniline! catalytic preparation of (Brown 
and Henke), A., i, 445, 585, 586 ; 
(Henke and Brown), A., i, 1196. 
emulsions of water and, coagulation of 
(Bhatnaoar), a , ii, 268. 
oxidation of (Goldschmidt and Wurz- 
SCUMITT), A., i, 1139. 
mtCFftotioD of ftci&liiclivdoftiid 
T., 2178. 

action of, with arsenious chloride 
(Schmidt), A., i, 285. 
action of, with sulphur monochloride 
(Coffey), A., i, 132. 
and^’bromo-, componndsof tellurium 
tetrahromidtfwith (Lowr and Dun- 
brook), A., i. 446. 

arsenates (Schmidt), A., i, 285; 

(Patkrn6 ), a., i, 781 . 
hydrochloride, action of sodium 
formylacttone with (Trielepafe), 
A., 1 , 271. 

hydroferrocyanide (Cumming), T., 
1298. 

it-Aniline, and its picrate (Schmidt), 
A., i, 778. , 

Anilines, dt-«-chlorqpen^achloro- and 
dt-w-chloronitro- (Goldschmidt and 
Strohmekoer), a., i, 1004. 
nitro-, tautomerihm of, and their 
mercurisation (Kharasch, Lommen, 
and Jacobsohn), A., i, 608. 
action of sodium %drogen sulphite 
on (Weil and Wassbbmann), 
A., i, 1006. 

Anillne>d-gineosid 0 , and its tetri-aoetyl 
derivative (Sabautbobka), A.,i, 247. 

Anilins^o-snlidionio aeid, p-bromo-, 
p-iodo-, and 77 -nitro-, salts ol (Scott 
and Cohen), T., 2088. 

Anilinasnlphonltrile, salts of (Oliveri- 
HandalA), a., 1 ,. 1008. 

5-AmUnoaaenaphihene, 2^4^dt- and 
2^:4't6^<^fiitro* (Fleiscbbr and 
SoBRANz), A., i, 1144. 


6>Anilinoan^aoonmaritt (MiNABF^and 
Ripper), A., i, 168. 

AnUinoanthraquinones, amino- (Bad* 
iBCHS Anilin- a Soda-Fabbik), a., 
i, 042. 

4- Anilinobf nsonitrile, 8.nitro-4‘^?- 
aniiiio- (M.\ttaar), A., i, 252. 

o-Anilinobensoylbenzene, 8-ohloro- 

1 - nitro- and 2':4'-cfiiiitro- (Mater and 
Freund), A., i, 866. 

5- Anilino* 8 beniylthiol-l :2:4 triaiole, 
ami Its dibeiiz* yl derivative (Fromm, 
Kaybek, Briegleb, and FObren- 
BACK), A., i, 378. 

2-Anilino-5:5*dimethylthiaioline (Dee* 
BIN), A., i. 142. 

2-Anilinodiphenyl9neglyoollie add , 

2- op'di- and 2 oo*p ^n-nitr<»-, and their 
lead salts (Brass and Fsbbbr), A., 1 , 
356. 

Anilinoethylitaoonie aeid, ethyl ester 
(CAiiuiiihE), A., i. 819. 

l-Anilino-dhydrozynaphthalene, and 

1- p-moTw- and l-op-at-chloro- (Eallk 
A Co.), a., i, 824. 

1- Anilino-4-hydroz3maphthalene-2‘earb- 
ozylioaeid (Kalle A Co.), A., 1, 824. 

Anilinohydrozysuooinie add, anil and 
dunilide of (Dakin), A., i, 148. 

Anilinoitaoonio add, ethyl ester 
(CarriArk), a., i, 818. 

8-AailittO-5'keto^soozasole, and its salts 
and 8-p-bromo- (Worrall), A., i,874. 

8-Anilino-5*]cetop7ra8de, and its salts 
and derivatives, and 8-^-bromo- 
(Worrall), A., i, 874. 

2'Anilino-8-meroapto-1:4-naplithaqnin- 
one (Fries and Kerkow), A., 1, 577. 

o-Anilinomeibylaoetephenones, 0‘2':4'- 
iffnitro- (Mayer and Freund), A., i, 
866 . 

o-Anilinometbylbensopbenones. o-2^:4'- 
<fM)iiro- (Mayer and Fj&und), A., i, 
866, 867. 

5*Anilinomet^lene*4-^yozalone, 

2- thiol- (Dains, Thompson, and 
Asrndorf), a., i, 1186. 

7- Anilino-2-methylzanthone (v. dem 
Knbsebbok and Ullmann), A., i, 
86b. 

S-AnilinonMhtbaflavindnline nitrate 
(Dutt), T., 1958. 

2- Anilino^l:4-naphtbaqnlnone, 3-ohIoro- 
2-p-amino-, and its cetyl deriv¬ 
ative (Fries and Kkkkow), A., i, 
578. 

8- Anilino-l:4«naphtbaquinens, 2:8-df- 
and 2:8:8-^n-brom<>-5-hydrozy- 
(WHEBLBR'and Andrews), A., i, 864. 

l-Anilino-tt-naphthiininasols, and its de¬ 
rivatives (FisrHER and Bohwap- 
pachkr), a., i, 967. 
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6*A&tliiio-a-iia]^&tliol, ben^dyl derii^ative 
(HuchkAbb and Wahl), A., i, 464. 

8-Aiiilino-4-oxiiiiiiio-5-ketotM^ozatole 
(Wokrall), a., i, 874, 

S-AnilinophenanthranaplithaEina, 
4-nitro- (SiBOAB ana Dott), T., i, 
949. 

2«Anilinoph6naiithraqiiinoB6, and 2-qp- 
di- ana 2-oo'p-M-nitro- (Brass and 
Ferbbr), a., i, 356. 

iS-AnilinO'P^phenetoleoarbamida (Speok- 
an), a., i, 580. 

6*Anillno-l'phes7l-8:d-dibenEyl4aiii- 
ozaliniom cnloride, «aa -ti^icyano- 
(Dutt and Sen), T., 2667. 

7Aniliao-A^-plienyl-8-mathyl-p7ridaBT 
onezanthone (v. drm Rneskbeck and 
Ullmann), a , i, 860. 

S Anilino-l’phenyltetrasole, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Olivrbi-MandalX), A., i, 
1069. 

o-Anilinophenyl-p-tolylsulphone, and 
ji>-ainino-, and jp-nitroso- (Halbi<£- 
kann), a., i, 1132. • 

a-Anilinopropion-amida and -anilide 
(Dubsry, Hoher, and DiNasMANSS), 
A., i, 58. 

4:8-Anilino-l :8:5:7-tetramethozT- 
anwaqninone, 2:6-(2initro- (Heller 
and Lindner), A., i, 1040. 

5-Anilino-l:2:4-triaiole, 3-ainino-, 
3-hydroxy-, and 3-thio-, and their 
derivatives (Fromm, Kayser, Briro- 
lrb, and F6hrrnbach), A., i, 378. 

Anilinonraiole (Arndt, Milde, and 
Tsohensoher), a., i, 876. 

l-Aniloethozymetbylamino-S-plieByl- 
l:2:8:4-tetraioie (StollR andNsTZ), 
A., i, 690. 

1- Anilomethozymetliylainino-5- phenyl- 
1:2:8:4-tetraiol6 (Stoll^ and Netz), 
A., i, 690. 

Anilothionrasole, and its derivatives 
(Arndt, Milde, TscHiNscHEb, Bie- 
LicH, and Eckert), A., i, 277. 

Anila {Schiff*8 bases\ hydrolysis of 
(Reddelien and Danilof), A., i, 
147. 

Animals, zinc in the feeding of (Ber¬ 
trand and Benzon), A., i, 898. 
cold-blooded, effect of temperature on 
the oxygen consumption of (Diu- 
KFN), A., i, 1207. 

marine, of the Delphinidse, oil from 
(Nakatogawa and Kobayashi), 
A., i, 701. 

Animal heat, effect of Intermediary 
metabolites on the production of 
(LtTSK and Eyindrk), A., i, 292. 
tissues, effect of heat and light on rate 
of reduction by (Vallot), A., i, 
87. 


Animal tissues, fixation of calcium by. 
(FREUDEnRERG aud GyOrgy), A., 
i, 87, 291, 299, 608. 
zinc in (Rost), A.,!, 87. 
detection and estimation of mor¬ 
phine in (Waohtel), A., ii, 171. 
estimation of bromine and iodine in 
(Damiens); A., ii, 79. 
o-Aniaidine hyaroferrooyanide (Cum- 
MiNo), T., 1295. 

p-Anisidine, action of ethyl acetoneoxa- 
late with (Tbielepape), A., i, 271. 
Anisole {phenyl methyl ether), ultra-violet 
absolution spectrum of (Durrans), 
A , ii, 7. 

Anisole, nitro-, equilibrium of the form¬ 
ation of, from nitroohlorobenzeue 
(Blom), a., ii, 88. 

A-^rmitro-, additive compound of pyri¬ 
dine and (Giua), A., i, 572. 
Anisotropy of molecules (Raman), A., 
ii, 102. 

Aniiylaeetone. See p-Methoxybenzyl 
methyl ketone. 

l-p-Anisyl-4-bensylidenehydantoin, and 

2-thio- (Hill and Kelsey), A., i, 
1141. 

o-Anisylearbamine cyanide (Fromm and 
Wenzl), A., i, 438. 

p-Anisyldiinethyloarbinol (Skraup and 
Freundlioh), a., i, 540. 
1-p-Anisylbydantoin, and 2-thio- (Hill 
and Kelsey), A., i, 1141. 
l-AnisylideneaminO'd* anisyM:2:8:4- 
tetraiole (StollE and Netz), A., i, 
690. 

4-p-Anisy]‘5-methylozasolidQae, and its 
acetyl derivative (Takeda and Kv- 
boda), a., i, 273. 

4-p-Anisyl-6-methylozaioline mer- 
oaptan, and its acetyl derivative 
(Takeda and Kuroda), A , i, 278. 
a-Anisyl*3 methylpropane (Le Bbazi- 
DEC), A., i, 457. 

^Anisyl-a-methylpropionie aeid,a-hydr- 
oxy-, and its amide and nitrile (Le 
Bbazidec), a., i, 4.56. 
ao-Anisylna^thylamine, jShydroxy- 
(Wahl and Lantz), A., i, 828. 
p-Anisyltsonitroaoetonitrile, potasaium 
and sodium salts (Meissnhsimbr aud 
Weibezahn), a., i, 177. 
p-Anisylnitromethane (Mkisknbeimer 
and Weibezahn), A., i, 177. 
o-Anisylsulphamio aoid, sodium salt 
(Weil and Moser), A.» i, 444. 

Anna-m brier oil (Rours-Bertbanr 
Fils), A., i, 846. 

Annual General Xeeting, T., 722. 
Anode, lead, use of, in electrolysis of 
solutions of alkali nitrites (Jbffsry), 
A., ii, 611. 
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Aiiod«) silver, effect of telluric acid on 
the potential of (Jzbsa), A., ii, 
418. 

Ants, toxicity of the venom of (Stump- 
xn), A., i, 400. 

Antagonism of ions (Bbxnnab), A., i, 
907. 

Anthoehlor (Klein), A., i, 1099. 

Anthooyanidins, distribution of, in the 
Qoloured oigans of plants (Jonbsco), 
A., i, 797, 

detection of the of, in plants 

(Combes), A., i, 206. 

Anthooyanins in plants (Andbews ; 
Kozlowski), a., i, 96; (Jonesco), 
A., i, 97 ; (Combes), A., i, 412. 
development of, in lily bulbs (Mi- 
bande), a., i, 1224. 
tinctorial properties of (Bvebest and 
Hall), A«, i, 265* 

physiology of (Costantin), A., i, 
162. 

Anthracene, melting and boiling points 
of (Kibby), a., i, 27. 
vapour pressure of (Nelson and Sense- 
man), A., i, 245. 

velocity of dissociation of, in hexane 
solution (VoLMBB and Biogebt), 
A., ii, 886. 

equilibria of nitrobenzenes with (Ebe- 
MANN and MOlleb), A., i, 131. 

Anthracene, cfibromo-, <2ich1oro-, and 
(iinitro-, preparation of (Babnett, 
Cook, and Gbaingbb), T., 2065. 
9-nitro-, action of light on ( Batteoay, 
Bbandt, and Mobitz), A., i, 1001. 

Anthracene series, studies in the (Bab¬ 
nett and Cook), T., 1876 ; (Bab¬ 
nett, Cook, and Gbainoeb), T., 
2059. 

Anthrachrysone (li'^ih\I4etrahydroxy- 
mUhraquin(m\ ^riamino- and tetra- 
nitro-derivatives (Helleb and Lind- 
neb), A.,i, 1040. 

Anthracite, constitution of (Gbounds), 
A., ii, 885. 

Anthraceumarin, 6-chloro- (Minaeff 
and Rifpeb), A., i, 162. 

Anthradiqniaones,^n-and ^^m-hydroxy- 
(Dimboth and Hilcken), A., i, 159. 

Anthranilic acid, cobalt salt (Mobqak 
and Moss), T., 2866. 
methyl ester, in grape juice (Poweb 
and Chxsnut), A., i, 97. 

Anthranilic acid, ^rabromo-, glycine 
and formalide of (Gbakdmouoin), A., 
i, 55. 

Anthranyl-lO-pyridininm salts, 9-hydr¬ 
oxy- and 9-nitro- (Babnett, O^k, 
and Gbainoeb), T., 2064. 

Anthraqninone, preparation of (Downs), 
A.» ii 1089. 


Anthraquincne, and its derivatives, pre¬ 
paration of (Chxmisohx Fabbik 
WOBMS), A., i, 559. 
vapour pressure of (Nelson and Sense- 
man), A., i, 245. 

benzoyl derivatives, coloured reduction 
products of (SOHAABSCHMIDT), A., 
1, 855. 

hydroxy- and sulpliohydroxy-deriva- 
tives, manufacture m (Segalleb, 
Peacock, and Bbitish Dyestuffs 
Cobpobation, Ltd.), A., i, 560. 
carbamides and uretffanes of (Batte¬ 
oay and Bebnhabdt), A., i, 1041. 
mono- and di-alkyl thioetheis and sul- 
phones (Reid, Maokall, and 
Milleb), a., i, 154. 
estimation of (Nelson and Sense- 
man), A., ii, 882. 

Anthraqninone, diamino-derivatives, 
and their dibenzoyl derivatives 
(Batteoay and Claudin), A., i, 
48. 

dibromo-derivatives (Batteoay and 
Claudin,^ Gbandmougin), A., i, 
48. 

1- ch1oro-2-amino-, preparation of 

(Fyfe and Bbitish Dyestuffs 
Cobpobation, Ltd.), A., i, 260. 
action of dimethylaniline with, in 
presence of copper (Kopetsohni 
and Wiesleb), A., i, 844. 
8-chloro-2-ami!io- and S-chloro-l- 
bromo-2-amiDo- (Atack and Sou- 
tab), A., i, 259. 

2- hydroxy-, reduction of (Pebkin and 
Whattam), T., 289. 

l:2-dihydrozy-. See Alizarin. 
l:5-dihydroxy-. See Anthrarnlin. 
l:8:5:7-fcfmhydroxy-. See Anthra¬ 
chrysone. 

1-hydroxylamino-, potassium salt, 
1-nitro-, and l-nitroso- (Beisleb 
and Jones), A., i, 1166. 

Anthraquinonei, hydrogenated, prepanu 
tion of (Tetbalin G. m. b. H), A., i, 
1039. 

Anthra^inonet, amino-, preparation of 
(Thomas, Davies and Scottish 
Dyes, Ltd.), A., i, 260. 
preparation of aryl derivatives of 
(LOttbinqhaus and Eifflaend- 
eb), a., i, 355; (Badibche 
Anilin- a Soda-Fabbik), A., i, 
942. 

hydroxy-, preparation of (Schwenk), - 
A., i, 158; (Davies and Scot¬ 
tish Dyes, Ltd.), A., i, 854. 
boric esters of (Dimboth and 
Faust), A., i, 155. 

Anthraquinone-S-aldehydf, 1 -amino- 

(Cassella a Co.), A., i, 942. 
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AAt3irftqiiiiioA#-l-e*rboxylie aeid, 

6*obloro- (Scholl, Sker, and Dai- 
MSB), A., i, 258. 

IntiuraqninonedUijdro- 5>plienylphenai- 
ine (Badische Anilin- k Soda- 
Fabbik), a., i, 942. 

AiiUiraqidnone-2:i :6:5-di-?7M-plieny 1- 
aeridine (Mayeb and Fbeund), A., i, 
866 . 

1:8-Antliraqiiinoneinatliy l^ooxaaole 
(Wilks), A., i, 948. 

I:8-A]ithraqiiinonetsoozaBole, and 
6:6:7:8«^^ravhloro-, and 5-nitro- 
(Wilke), A., i, 948. 

Anthraqninone-2: l-mtf-phenylaoridine, 
and its derivatives (JIayeb and 
Freund), A., i, 866. 

Anthraqiiinone-8:2-ms-plienylaoridine, 
l-nitro> (Mayer and Freund), A., i, 
866 . 

Anthraqninonesnlphonic aeid, mono- and 
«^i‘alkyl thioetners and sulphones 
(Reid, Mackall, and Miller), A., i, 
154. 

o-AnthraqninonyM^-aminobanioylbeni- 
•no (Mater and Freund), A., i, 866. 

O’Antbraqninonyl-1 '-ainino-O’nietbyl’ 
aoetopbenone, and o-4'’hydroxy- 
(l^TER and Freund), A., i, 866. 

a/l*AntbraqninonyU‘sooxaiolei, and 
7:8:9:10-^e^rachloro-, and 7-nitro- 
(Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, 
k BbDnino), a., i, 178. 

ABt]iraqiilnO’l-tliiaBole,2’aniino-, and its 
acetyl derivative, and 8-chloro-2-amino- 
(Kopetschni and Wiesler), A.,i,868. 

Antbrarufln (l:6-dihydroxyanthraqui- 
none) <2iboroacetate (Dimroth and 
Faust), A., i, 167. 

Anthrax spores, effect of formaldehyde 
on (Hailer), a., i, 408. 

Anti-bodies, effect of ether on (Fores- 
man), a., i, 964. 

Antigens, heterogenic (Landsteinsr), 
A., i, 196. 

Antiketogenesis (Schaffer), A., i, 83. 

Antimonio aeid. See under Antimony. 

Antimony, native, from California 
(Behrs), a., ii, 76. 
absorption spectrum of (Lindsay), 
A., ii, 699. 

L series spectrum of (Dauvillier), 
A., ii, 101. 

volatilisation of, by means of methyl 
aloohol (Duparo and Ramadier), 
A., ii, 640. 

Antimony alloys with tellurium 
(Drrifuss), a., ii, 608. 

Antimony oomponnds, chemotherapy of 
(Farqheb and Gray), A., i, 404. 

Antimony iodobromides, complex mixed 
(Youbnazos), a., ii, 660. 


Antimony 

Antimonio aeidt and its salts, consti¬ 
tution of (Tomula), a., ii, 74. 
^mulphide, ^lymorphism of (Wilson 
and McOkosky), A., ii, 164. 
estimation of, iodometrioally (Ni¬ 
kolai), A., ii, 686. 
estimation of available snlphnr in 
(Luff and Porbitt), A., ii, 
225. 

^Ti^ulphide, preparation of stable 
sols of (V. Hahn), A., ii, 866. 

Antimony organio compounds, aromatic 
(Schmidt), A., i, 482, 1208. 
Antimonyltartarie aoid, salts of, and 
their chemotherapy (Fargher and 
Gray), A., i, 706. 

Antimony detection, estimation, and 
separation:— * 

detection of (Sabalitschka and 
Schmidt), A., ii, 631. 
detection of, by mirrors (Scheucher), 
A., ii, 626. 

estimation of, in antimonates 
(Tomula), A., ii, 74. 
estimation of, in copper and brass 
(Evans), A., ii, 231. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in red 
brass (MOck), A., ii, 722. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
copper, lead and tin (Kling and 
Labsieur), a., ii, 86. 
separation of, from arsenic and tin 
(Hahn), A., ii, 877. 

Antioxidants (Seyewetz and Sisley), 
A., ii, 628. 

Anti-oxygens (Moursu and Dufbaisse), 
A., i, 250; (Seyewetz and Sisley), 
A., ii, 628. 

Antipyrine {l-phenyl-2:d-dimethpl- 
5-pyrazolo7ie), salicylate, solubility of 
(Kolthoff), a., i, 471. 

Antisepties, action of, in relation to 
chemical constitution (Browning, 
Cohen, Gaunt, and Gulbransen), 
A., i, 612. 

effect of, on amylases (Sherman and 
Wayman), a., i, 282. 

Antitoxins, chemical nature of (Salkow- 
ski), a., i, 1216. 

Aphthitalite from Kilauea (Washing¬ 
ton and Merwin), A., ii, 886. 

tsoApiole, id-nitro- (Schmidt, Schu¬ 
macher, Bajen, and Wagner), 
A., 1, 733. 

Apophyllenio acid, constitution of 
(Mumm and Goitschaldt), A., i, 
862. 

Apples, odorous constituents of (Power 
and Chesnut), A., L 96. 
estimation of pectin in (CareK and 
Haynes). A., ii, 401. 
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Applet, disappearance of free snl^ttrons 
acid in preserved juice of (WancoL- 
LiER and Lb Moal), A., i, 415. 

AquMeiitamiilineoobaltiaelenate. See 
under Cobalt. 

Aquopentamminoeobaltio % 1 4>diidtro- 
a-naphthozide (Mono an and Kino), 
T., 1727. 

Aqnopentammiiiooobaltio dipierylamine 
(Morgan and Kino), T., 1726. 

Aquopentapyridinemagneilum iodide 
(Spacu), a., i, 869. 

Aquotetramminecobalticliloride eelenate. 
See under Cobalt. 

Arable acid, and its mixtures with 
gelatin (Tirbackx), A., i, 688. 

Arabinoie, action of lactic bacteria on 
(FAed, Peterson, and Anderson), 
A., i, 201. 

Araobidio aeid, estimation of (Pritzker 
and JUNORUNZ), A-» h 208. 

Araebin, digestibility of (Jones and 
Waterman), A., i, 893. 

Araebii oil, catalytic decomposition of 
(Mailbe), A., i, 712. 

iS-Araopl-a’dialkylaminoetbylbutyrlo 
acids, esters, preparation of (Faub- 
WBRKE YOKM. MeISTER, LuOIUS, A 
BRtNiNo), A., i, 639. 

Aragonite, cxystal structure of (Hug¬ 
gins), A., ii, 643. 

equilibrium of calcium with, in aqueous 
solution (BAcK8Tr5m), A., ii, 849. 

ArcUia montana, saponins from the leaves 
of (van der Haak), a., i, 1168. 

Araligenin, and its derivatives (van 
DER Haar), a., i, 1169. 

Ardennite, from CJeres in Piedmont 
(Zahbonini), a., ii, 577. 

Arginaie in plants (Kiesel), A., i, 413. 

Arginine, degradation of, in plants 
(Kiesel), A., 1, 418. 

Argon, free paths of electrons in 
(Townsend and Bailey), A., ii, 
494, 886. 

ionisation of, by electron collision 
(Horton and Davies), A., ii, 811. 
excitation and ionisation potentials of 
(Hertz), A., ii, 788. 
specific heat and heat of vaporisation 
of (Mathias, Orommelin, and 
Onnes), a., ii, 472. 
rectilinear diameter of (Mathias, 
Onnes, and Crommelin),. A., ii, 
565. 

Aromtdendral, true nature of (Peneold), 
T., 266. 

Aroaadendrln, constitution of (Nishi- 
KAWA and Robinson), T., 839, 

Aronuttio oMSponnds, application of the 
octet theoxy to (Crooker), A., i, 
927. 


Aromatio oomponnds, elhnioation of 
hydrogen from (Scroll and Seer), 
A., i, 258, 336; (SoHOLL and Neu¬ 
mann), A., i, 261; (Scholl and 
Schwakzer), a., i, 881. 
catalytic nitration of, by means of 
mercuric nitrate (Davis), A., i, 818. 
reduction of (de Pommereau), A., i, 
825. 

polynuclear, molecolar configuration 
of (Christie and Kenner), T., 
614. 

heterocyclic (Aemit and Robinson), 
T., 827. 

Arsenates. See under Arsenic. 

Arsenic, polymorphism of (Lasch- 
tsohenko), T., 972. 
melting point of (Hsike), A., ii, 25. 
volatilii^Rtinn of, by means of methyl 
alcohol (Duparo and Ramadier), 
A., ii, 640. 

toxicology of (Taruoi), A., ii, 84. 

Arsenic alloys with aluminium (Man- 
SURI), T., 2272. 
with zinc (Heirs), A., ii, 60. 

Arsenic compounds, magnetic suscepti' 
bilities of (Pascal), A., ii, 564. 
in marine algae (.Jones), A., i, 905. 
effect of, on plant growth (Stewart), 
A., i, 1221; (Stewart and Smith), 
A., i, 1222. 

poisoning by. See Poisoning. 

Arsenic caibide (de Mahler), A., i, 

101 . 

^nchloride, solubility of, in concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid (Tread¬ 
well and Musslrr), A., ii, 768. 
fnhydride (amn«), toxicity of (FtiH- 
ner), a., i, 499. 

Arsenic acid, estimation of (Rosen- 
THALEU), A., ii, 584. 

Arsenates, periodicity of reactions 
between thiosulphates and (Forbes, 
Estill, and Walker), A., ii, 271. 
Arsenious acid, reducing action of 
(Kohn), a., ii, 148. 
estimation of, in presence of nitrous 
acid (Elemeno), A., ii, 865. 
Arsenites, periodicity of reactions be¬ 
tween thiosulphates and (Forbes, 
Estill, and Walker), A., ii, 
271. 

effect of iron salts on the iodometrio 
estimation of (Mblvill), A., ii, 
784. 

Arsenic ^nsnlphide, coagulation of sols 
of, by electrolytes (Burton and 
MaoInnes), a., ii, 180. 
colloidal, flocculation of (Boutakic 
and VuiLLAUMB), A., ii. 498. 
pharmacological action of (Mbnb- 
ohetti), a., i, 801. 
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Arteaio ^naulphide, predipitation of, 
from arsenates (Bbedt), A., ii, 225. 
estimation of, iodometiically (Niko¬ 
lai), A., ii, 585. 

Arsanie organic compounds (Mann and 
Pope), T., 1754 ; (Ateinkopp and 
Schwen), a., i, 71, 72, 118; 
(Jacobs and Heidelberoer), A., 
i, 73, 74 ; (Lewis and Chkktham ; 
Johnson and Adams : Lewis and 
Hamilton) A., i, 187 ; (Raizias and 
Blatt), a., i, 1079 ; (Steinkopf, 
Donat, and Jaeger), A., i, 094 ; 
(Bakt), a., i, 1201. 1202. 
with atiUine (Schmidt), A., i, 285; 

(Patreno), a., i, 781. 

Arsenions acids (Quick and Adams), 
A., i, 600. 

Arsenic detection, estimation, and 
separation:— 

detection of (Kolthopf; Romijn), 
A., ii, 455. 

detection of, microchemically (Piutti 
and Bogoio-Leka), A., ii, 584. 
detection of, by mirrors (Scheucher), 
A., li, 526. 

estimation of, colorimotrically (Cuou* 
chak), a., ii, 526. 

estimation of, iodometrically, in pre- 
8(*nce of copper (Kolthopf and 
CiiEMER), A., ii, 84. 
estimation of, in presence of nitrates 
and nitrites (Graham and Smith), 
A., ii, 814. 

estimation of, in silicaterocks (Hackl), 
A., ii, 159. 

estimation and separation of (Moser 
and Ehrlich), A., ii, 815. 
sepamtion ofgermanium and (MiiLLER), 
At, 11, 820. 

separation of, from molybdenum, 
tungsten, and vanadium (Moser 
and Ehrlich), A., ii, 314. 

Arsenions acid. See under Arsenic. 

Arsenobeniene, 8:8'-diamino-4:4-dihydr- 
oxy*-, synthesis of (Bart), A., i, 
1202. 

prefiaration of derivatives of 
(Speyer-Haus), a., i, 481. 
dihydroohlorido. See Salvarsan. 

Arsen 0 *oomp 9 nnds, aromatic, preparation 
of (Rocrkfeller Institute foe 
Medical Besbaech), A., i, 962. 

Arsendpyritc. crystal structure of (Huo- 
gins), a., ii, 651. 

Arsine. See Arsenic ^nliydride. 

Andne hydroxybromides, alkylated and 
arylated, decomposition of (Stbinkopf 
and Schwen), A., i, 71. 

Araines, primary aromatic, condensation 
of, with aldehydes (Palmer and 
Adams), A., i, 785. 


Andnes, tertiary, adtion of oyanoged 
bromide on (Steinkopf, Donat, 
and Jaeger), A., 1, 994. 
tertiary pUenylated, action of cyanogen 
bromide on (Stbinkoff and 
Schwen), A., i, 72. 

Andnetri-l-plperidinittm chloride, 
(Leonard), A., i, 868. 

Arsinic acids (Quick and Adams), A., 
i, 600. 

aromatic, synthesis of (Bart), A., i, 

1201, 1202. 

Arsinic acids, amino-, aromatic, prepara¬ 
tion of (Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research), A., i, 961. 

Arsphsnamins. See Salvarsan. 

Artemisia afra^ constituents of (Good- 
son), A., i, 1099. 

Aryl alkyl ethers, prey^ration of (Fabb- 
ENFABRIKBN VO EM. F. BaYER k 

Co.), A.,i, 93A 

pieparation of water-soluble deriv¬ 
atives of (Elbktrochbmische 
Werke, Bosshard, and 
Strauss), A., i, 913. 

iS-Arylhydroxylaminss, preparation of 
(Brand and Steiner), A., i, 586. 

Asarone. iS-nitro- (Sc^hmidt, Schu¬ 
macher, Bajen, and Wagner), A., 
i, 783. 

Asparagus ojjwvMtlis^ carbohydrates in 
the seeds of (Cake and Bartlett), 
A., i, 504. 

Aspartic acid, dipeptides of (Ravenna), 
A., i, 180 

Aspartic acids, hydroxy-. See Snocinio 
acids aminohydroxy-. 

Aspergillus glaucus^ action of, on glycerol 
(Traetta-Mosoa and Preti), A., i, 
91. 

AspergiUits niger {SteT%g7iiaiocystisnigra\ 
acid fermentation pranced by 
(Molliakd), a., i, 611. 
effect of the nutritive media on the 
composition of (Tbrroine, Wurm- 
BBR, and MoNTANlt), A., i, 1220. 
energy yield in the growth of (Tbr¬ 
roine and Wurmbbr), A., i, 706. 
effect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
on the amylase of (Funks), A., i, 
796. 

lipase from (Scbenkbr), A., i, 208. 
toxicity of nitrophenols towards 
(Plantefol), A.,i, 204. 
formation of oxalic acid and ammonia 
in growth of, on peptone (Butkb- 
wiTscH), A., i, 707. 

Aspergillus or^m, formation of kojio 
acid by (Yabuta), A., i, 989. 

Assimilation of nitrates and nitrites 
(Baudisoh), a , i, 194, 
plant. See Plants. 
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Aijamietrie eomMiindi, synthesis of, 
(Pibak), a., 1, SIO. 

synthesis of, by means of enzyme 
action (Rosenthaleb), A., i, 480. 

Atmo^herie air, identification of the 
lines of, in spark roectra (Meb- 
BILL, Hofpeb, and Keith), A., ii| 
80». 

positive pay analysis of (Thomson), 
A., ii. 665. 

Joule-Thomson coefficients for 
(Keyeh), a., ii, 24. 

velocity of sound in (GbOnsisen and 
Merkel), A., ii, 190. 

propagation of flame in mixtures of 
gases with (Payman and Wheeler), 
T., 368; (White), T., 1244, 1688, 
2561. 

ignition of mixtures of methane and 
(Mason and Wheeler), T., 2079. 

liquid, use of, as a refrigerant (Fer¬ 
guson), A., ii, 614. 

apparatus for analysis of (Guthrie), 
A., ii, 78. 

estimation of injurious acids in (Lam- 
BBis), A., ii, 390. 

estimation of carbon dioxide in 
(Rauch), A., ii, 816; (Noyons), 
A., ii, 868. 

apparatus for estimation of carbon di¬ 
oxide in (LunueoIruh), A., ii, 
719. 

estimation of nitrogen oxides in (Alli¬ 
son, Parker, and Jones), A., ii, 
313. 

estimation of petroleum vapour in 
(Fritzmann and Macjulevitsch), 
A., ii, 877. 

Atoms, structure of (Dauvillier ; 
Bury), A., ii, 43 ; (Zehnuer), 
A., ii, 208 ; (Nbububgeb), A., ii, 
208, 365 ; (Chwolbon), A., ii, 
209 ; (Bohr), A., ii, 277, 363 ; 
(Marsh), A., ii, 277 ; (Crehore), 
A., ii, 438 ; (Huggins), A., ii, 
632 ; (Lodge), A., ii, 701. 
and refraction (Wasastjerna), A., 
ii, 2, 491. 

in relation to spectra (King), A., ii, 
277. 

and Rdntgen spectra (Coster), A., 
ii, 491, 677 ; (Dauvillier), A., 
ii, 678. 

relation between magnetism’ and 
(Weiss), A., ii, 28; (Cabrera; 
Oxley), A., ii, 469. 

electronic structure of (Fokker), A., 
ii, 187; (Dauvillier), A., ii, 559 ; 
(Pease), A., ii, 737 ; (Huggins), 
A., ii, 838. 

perlodJo structure of (Allen), A., ii, 
768. 


Atoms, models of (Hughes), A., ii, 632; 
(van Vleck), a., ii, 888 ; (Neu- 
burgrr), a., ii, 889. 
for lecture demonstration (King), 
A., ii, 705. 

Bohr's model of (Brillouin), A., ii, 
438. 

Neuburger model of (Valeras ; 

Meitner ; Neuburger), A., ii, 702. 
Whittaker model of (Peddie), A., ii, 
633. 

constitution of, and structure of 
crystals (Nigoli), A., ii, 36. 
emission or light by (Forstbrling), 
A., ii, 729; (Seeliger), A., ii, 804. 
radiations from (Gehrcre), A., ii, 210. 
thermodynamic equilibrium of elec¬ 
trons, radiation and (de Broglie), 
A., ii, 249. 

dimensions of (Richards), A., ii, 
42. 

in diamond type crystals (Pease), 
A., ii, 634. 

and their ionisation potentials 
(Eve), A., ii, 864. 

in relation to the properties of ele¬ 
ments and compounds (Clark), 
A., ii, 684. 

radii of (Saha), A., ii, 278 ; (Hug¬ 
gins), A., ii, 684. 

stability of the nuclei of (Harkins 
and Madorsky), A., ii, 490 ; 
(Harkins), A., ii, 702. 
induced polarity of (Lapworth), T., 
416 ; (Kermack and Robinson), 
T., 427. 

binding of electrons by (Nicholson), 
A., n, 544. 

motion of electrons in (Townsend 
and Bailey), A., ii, 277. 
disintegration and transformation of 
(Meitner), A., ii, 15. 
collisions l^tween molecules and 
(Franck), A., ii, 464. 
electrical doublet theory of the attrac¬ 
tion W.tween (Klbeman), A., ii,366. 
quantum mechanism within (Whit¬ 
taker), A., ii, 632 ; (Ewing ; 
Houstoun), a., ii, 633. 
energy of the linkings between 
(Padoa), a., ii, 27. 
stopping ^wer and atomic number of 
(Glasson), a., ii, 250. 

Atonile number, scattering of iS-rays and 
(Glasson), A., ii, 183. 
and stopping power (Glasson), A., ii, 
250. 

Atomie weight of boron (Baxter and 
Scott), A., ii, 286; (HOnigschmid 
and Birckenbach), A., ii, 641. 
of bromine (Moles), A., ii, 140; 
(Baxter), A., ii, 870. 
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Atomio weight of carbon (Moles), A., 
ii, 51. 

of chlorine (Gleditsoh and Sahdahl), 
A., ii, 281. 

of glucinum (Hokiosohmid and 
Bxbokenbach), A., ii, 214. 
of isoheliam (Nsububoeh), A., ii, 
865. 

of lanthanum (Baxter^ A., ii, 298 ; 

(Hopkins and Drioos), A., ii, 770. 
of mercury (BrOnsted and v. 

Hevbst), A., ii, 645. 
of yttrium (Fooo and James), A., ii, 
297. 

Atomic weights, report of the Committee 
on (Baxter), A., ii, 866. 
calculation of (Retchler), A«, ii, 
279. 

determination of, from gas densities 
(Baxter), A., ii, 870. 
determination of, by vapour density 
measurements (Magnus and 
Schmid), A., ii, 260. 
purity of silver for use in determina¬ 
tion of (Baxter and Woodman), 
A., ii, 876 ; (Baxitbr), A., ii, 377. 

*^Atophan.’' See 2-Phenylquinoline- 
4-C4itboxylic acid. 

Atozyl {sodium ’^•amiiwphmylarsi'ivaU)^ 

crystallography of (Gilta), A., i, 961. 

Atrolaotie acid, fate of, in the body 
(Kay and Raper), A., i, 1098. 

/■Atrolaotinamide, preparation and rota¬ 
tion of (McKenzie and Smith), T., 
1856. 

Atropie aeid, fate of, in the body (Kay 
and Raper), A., i, 1093. 

Atropine, estimation of (Hardy), A., ii, 
796. 

estimation of, in blood-serum (van 
deu Heyde), a., ii, 669. 

Aueubin from seeds of Melampyrum 
arvense (Bridel and Braecke), A., 
i, 209. 

comparison of rhinanthin and (Bridel 
and Braecke), A., i, 1168. 

Augite from Hawaii (Washington and 
Merwin), a., ii, 220. 

Austenite, heat of transformation of, 
into martensite (Yamada), A., ii, 
475. 

AuteelaTe (Gross), A., ii, 561. 

Autolysis (Bradley), A., i, 896. 

Aut^idation (Moubbu and Dufraisse), 
A., i, 250, 824. 

Autunite, calcium uranium, analyses of 
(Henrioh), a., ii, 516. 

Aselaie aeid, preparation of (Abahina 
and Ishida), A., i, 520. 

• electro-synthesis of (Carmichael), 

* T., 2545. 

Aiens (SiAUDiNOEB), A., i, 288. 


Addes, formation of (Oliveri-Man- 
dalX), a., i, 473. 

lecture experiments with (Browne 
and Hoel), A., ii, 840. 

AiidoanisylideneanishydraBide (StollIK 

and Netz), A., i, 690. 

Asidodibenshydraside (STOLLit and 
Netz), A., i, 690. 

AsiminoWsene. See 1:2:8-Benztri- 
azole. 

ajS-Aiiminonaphthaleneoarbozylie acid, 
methyl ester (Diels and Waokeb- 
mann), a., i, 1069. 

p-Asoanisole, oxonium salts of (Kebr- 
MANN and TAN DER LaAR), A., 1 
884. 

Aiobensene, sataMlc preparation of 
(Henke and Brown), A., i, 586 
1196. 

electrochemical oxidation of (Fichter 
and Jaecz), A., i, 62. 
hydrochloride, reaction of aromatic 
hydrocarbons with (Pummereb, 
Binapfl, Bittner, and Schue- 
oraf), a., i, 1196. 

Aiobensene, amino-, action of mercuric 
acetate on (Vecchiotti), A., i, 478. 
decochloro- (Goldschmidt and 
Strohmknger), a., i, 1006. 

ABobenBolyl-i>-aminophenyi ether 
(Fichter and Jaeck), A., i, 62. 

ABObenBolyl-p*nitrophenyl ether (Fight¬ 
er and Jaeck), A., i, 62. 

Aso-eolouring matters (Jacobs and 
Heidelberger), a., i, 74. 
calculati(»n of the colour of (Moib), 
T., 1555. 

from bilirubin (Fischer and Barren* 
scheen), a., i, 278. 
from naphthalene (Voroshcov), A., i, 
956. 

action of phenylhydrasine-bisnlphite 
mixture on (Bucherer and Zim- 
mermann), a., i, 465. 
vat (Muksbji), T., 2879. 
estimation of, electrometrioally (Jones 
and Lee), A., ii, 239. 
apparatus for estimation of intermedi¬ 
ates for manufacture of (Atkin¬ 
son), A., ii, 287. 

Aso-oolouring matters, o-hydroxy-, pre- 

f aration of (Society of Chemical 
ndustry in Basle), A., i, 885. 
Aio-eempounds, action of, with aro¬ 
matic hydrocarbons and aluminium 
chloride (Pummersr and Binapfl), 
A., i, 24; (Pummereb, Binapfl, 
Bittner, and Schubgraf), A., i, 
1196. 

coupling of, with l:8-naphtha8ultam 
and its derivatives (K6nig and 
KOhleb), a., i, 879. 
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ABO-ooiipoiuUli,o*amiiio-» condensation of 
aldehydes with (Pischeb), A., i,956. 
amino-, and hydroxy- (Ohabbibb), 
A., i, 769. 

hydroxy-, constitution of (Puxeddu 
and Geknabi), A., i, 587. 
hydrolysis of alkali salts of (Pdx- 
bddxt), a., i, 589. 

Aiodiearbozylio add, esters, reactions 
of amines and enols with (Diels), 
A., i, 774. 

ethyl aud methyl esters, additive 
compounds of S-naphthylamine 
with, and their oxidation products 
(Diels and Wackbbmann), A., i, 
1068. 

Aioimido (hydraxoic aeid\ lecture 
experiments with (Bbowne and 
Hoel), a., ii, 840. 
addition of, at contiguous double 
linkings (Oliyeri-MakdalA), A., 
i, 1069. 

Aiomethine eomponndi (Morgan and 
Reeves), T., 1. 

1Axonaphthalene‘4:4'*disnlpho&io 
aoid(KALLE & Co.), A., i, 867. 

1:1-Aao-ar-tetrahydronaphthalane 

(Schroeteb, Kindermanx, Diet- 
rich, BeYSCHLAO, FlEISCH HAUER, 
Riebensabm, and Oesterlin), A., i, 
123. 

AzoiobadeTf effect of hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration on the growth of (Gainey 
and Batchelor), A., i, 1096. 

Aiozjamides (Pieroni), A., i, 1071. 

Axozybeniene, 8-nitro-4:4'-(fihydrozy- 
(Anoeli, Bigiavi, and Carrara), 
A., i, 879. 

Asozyphenol, 8-nitro-4-hydrozy- (An- 
GELi, Bigiavi, and Carrara), A., i, 
879. 

Aeozyphenols (Angeli, Bigiavi, and 
Carrara), A.,i, 878. 

o-Aiozyphenylaoetio acid, and its esters 
(Neber), a., i, 646. 

lil-Aiozy-ar-tet^ydronaphthaleiie 
(Schroeter, Kindermann, Diet- 
rich, Bbyschlao, Fleischhauer, 
Kiebensahm, and Oesterlin), A., i, 
128. 

B. 

Bahin^nite from Japan (WatanabE), 
A.,Ii, 651. 

Badlli, diphtheria, effect of man^nous 
chloride on formation of (Wal- 
BUM), A., i, 796. 

action of the oxy-acids of selenium 
and tellurium on (Joaohihoglu 
. and Hirose), A., i, 406. 

Influaiuca, growth of (Jacoby and 
'Frakkenthal), a., i, 302. 


Bacilli, paratyphoid •enteritidis,fermeBt- 
ation of tetralose by (Koseb), A., 
i, 407. 

pyocyanic, decomposition of sugars by 
(Aubel), a., i, 201. 
tetanus, growth of (Dernby and 
Allander), a., i, 308. 

Timothy grass, fat metabplism of 
(Stephenson and WbethAm), A., 
i, 600. 

tubercle, bacteriology of (Long), A., i, 
1095. 

action of tribromoxylenol on 
(Duboc), a., i, 972. 
utilisation of dextrose by (Gamble 
and Herrick), A., i, 902. 
hoid, production of carbon dioxide 
y (Nichols), A., i, 501. 

Baeillus butyrumst production of carbon 
dioxide by (Brooks), A., i, 201. 

Bacillus colit effect of colloidal sub¬ 
stances on the growth of (LabEs), 
A., i, 902. 

ex|>eriments on disinfection with 
(Vbrmast), a., i, 406. 

Endo’s reaction with (Fernandez and 
Garmbndia), a., i, 406. 

Bacillus dipMherimt reversal of reaction 
in media by the growth of (Wolf), 
A., i, 1218. 

Bacillus lactis aerogeneSt decomposition 
of inositol and glycerol by (Kuma- 
gawa), a., i, 972. 

Bacillus mesenterwus nigeVt darkening 
of carbohydrates by growth of (Mus- 
chrl), a., i, 1095. 

Bacillus proteuSt action of, on dl-a,- 
naphthylalanine (Sasaki and 
Kinose), a., i, 303. 
action of, on ^t 17 ptophan (Sasaki 
and Otsuka), A., i, 302. 

Bacillus pyocyaneu^t culture of, and the 
production of hydrocyanic acid (Goris 
and Liot ; Patty), A., i, 407. 

Bacillus suUiliSt production of carbon 
dioxide by (Brooks), A., i, 201. 

Baeteria, formation of hydrogen peroxide 
by (McLeod aud Gordon), A., i, 
1095. 

formation of indole (Friebbr), A., 
i, 901. 

formation of phenol by (Sibke), A., i, 
902. 

formation of toxins from (Walbum), 
A., i, 902. 

action of, on lacemic acids (Conoblli), 
A., i, 410. 

importance of sequence in the action of 
antiseptics on (KARCZAoh A^i it d02. 
inffuence of apsenious acid on the 
growth of (Cobet and van dbu 
Reis), A., i, 611. 
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Baet«rU, decomposition of citric acid in 
milk by (Kickincs^ea), A.» i, 1219. 
effect of formaldehyde on (Hailer), 
A., a, 408. 

action of, on minei'als (Helbboknsr 
and BunonFs), A., i, 706. 
nucleic acid in (Schaffer, Folkoff, 
and Jones), A., i, 1065. 
influence of the reaction of the solution 
on the action of poisons or drugs on 
(Labes), A., i, 001. 
proteases in (Dernbt), A., i, 405. 
destruction of, by quinones (Morgan 
and Cooper), A., i, 204. 
oxidation of sulphur by, in soils 
(Waksman), a., i, 706 . 
colon-typhoid, action of tellurium 
salts on (JoAOHiMOOLU), A., i, 1095. 
intestinal, action of, on bile pigments 
(Passini), a., i, 966. 
lactose-fermenting (Levine), A., i, 
901. 

pentose-fermenting (Fred, Peterson, 
and Anderson), A., i, 201, 971. 
purple, microchemistry of (Gickl- 
^ horn), a., i, 803: 
soil, oxidation of sulphur compounds 
1^(Lipm AN, Waksman, andJoFFE), 
A., i, 308. 

estimation of substances which inhibit 
the reducing action of (Schnabel), 
A., i, 304. 

Balance, micro-, Steele-Grant (Hart- 
tjng), a., ii, 495. 

Westphal, accuracy of the (Tschijdy), 
A., ii, 820. 

Barbel, constituents and toxicity of the 
roes of the (McCrudden), A., i, 194. 

Barbituric acid, action of diazomethane 
on (Hekzio), a., i, 873. 
detection of, and its derivatives 
(Fabre), a., ii, 795. 

Barbituric acids, snlratituted, as hypno¬ 
tics (Carnot and Tiffeneau), A., i, 
900. 

Barium, absorption spectrum of (Lind- 
sat), A., ii, 599. 

A-spectrum of (Dauvillisr ; de Brog¬ 
lie and Davvillier), A., ii, 542. 

Barium salts, conductometric titrations 
with (Kolthoff), A., ii, 864. 
poisoning by. See Poisoning. 

Bsnum camnate, action of nitrogen on 
carbon and, at high temperatures 
(Askenasy and Grude), A., ii, 445. 
platinichloride, dissociation of (Gi re), 
A., ii, 551. 

chromate, solvolysis of (Hicks and 
Craig), A., ii, 628. 
platinooyanide, de-intensifying of, in 
the Yillard effect (Zimmsbn and 
Salles), A., ii, 104. 
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Barium nitrate, cxystal stmetore of 
(Vegard), a., ii, 503* 
thdlous nitrite (Cdttica and Paoi- 
BLLO), A., ii, 378. 

peroxide, velocity of formation of 
(Sasaki), A., ii, 278, 
catalytic influence of oxides on the 
decomposition of (Kendall and 
Fuchs), A., ii, 147. 
silicate (Eskola), A., ii, 849. 
sulphate, adsorption of radium by 
(Gsrmann), a., ii, 16. 
equilibrium of potassium carbonate 
with (Ramann and Sallingeb), 
A., ii, 131. 

tungstate (Smith), A., ii, 774. 

Barium selenio aeid (Meyer and Fried¬ 
rich), A., ii, 644. 

Barium sulphuric Jteid (Meyer and 
Friedrioh), a., ii, 644 ; (BaAeeff), 
A., ii, 864. 

Barium estimation!— 
estimation of, volumetrically (Polo- 
NOVSKi), A., ii, 720. 

Barley, amylase of (Baker and Hulton), 
T., 1929. 

germinated, velocity of action of 
enzymes of (Maestrini), A., i, 507, 
508. 

estimation of starch in (Lino, Callow, 
and Price), A., ii, 879. 

Ba 8 e,CgH 9 N, and its salts, from p-xylene 
and sulphuryl azide (Curtivs and 
Schmidt), A., i, 777. 

CgHi^ON, and its salts and derivatives 
(TKOQXEandSCHWARZBNBlRO), A., 

i, 167. 

CigHgONg, and its salts, ftom Z-tartar- 
diaidehydephenylhydrazone and 
hydrogen chloride (Beromann), 
A., i, 8. 

CxiHifOgN, and its salts and deriva¬ 
tives, trom hydrolysis of JV-Y-bcnz* 
oxypropyldihydrotfoindole (v- 
(Braun, Braunsdobf, and Rath), 
A., i, 760. 

CxgHigONS, and its salts, from thio- 
diphenylamine and sodium hydr** 
oxide (Kehrmann and Dabdel), 
A., i, 1068. 

CigHgoONg and its salts, from aniline 
and acraldebyde (Mann), T., 2179. 
CgoHgiONg, from p-toluidine and 
acraldebyde (Mann), T., 2182. 
CggHMNi, from acetoneanil and methyl 
iodide (Knoevenagbl and Bahr), 
A., ii, 750. 

C^afHggCLNg and its salts, from oxidfi- 
tiou of base Ci,H,gON, (Mann), 
T., 2180. 

Bmcs, Werner’s theory of (Lamb and 
Yngve), a., ii, 217. 
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Bam, lieterocyolio, reactivity of methyl 
i;rotip8 in (Mills and Smith), T., 
2724. 

organic, additive compounds of metallic 
salts with (PsT£R8), A., i, 48. 
detection of, with iodic acid (Rosen- 
thaler), a., ii, 827. 
detection and separation of, by 
means of glyoxalintdicarhoxylic 
acid (Pauly and Ludwig), A., i, 
- 963. 

strong, estimation of, volumetrically, 
in presence of weak bases (Kolt- 
HOFF), A., ii, 228. 

weak, alcoholysis of the salts of (Gold¬ 
schmidt, Gorbitz, Hougen, and 
Pahle), a., ii, 185. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Lizius 
and Evers), A., ii, 654. 

BasUieim oil, constants of (Gatte- 
FGSStf), A., i, 1167. 

Basioity (Keller), A., ii, 181. 

Bauxite, estimation of titanium dioxide 
in (Winch and Chandratbeta), 
A . ii, 459 

Bean, adsukL See Phascolua angularis. 
lima. See Pkaseolm luruUua. 
navy, carbohydrates in (Eichel- 
BERGER), A., i, 799. 
pichurim. See Hchurim bean, 
runner, nitrogen distribution in leaves 
of (Chibnall), a.,, i, 908, 1225. 
soja. See Soja beans. 

Boekniann traniformation (Meisen- 
heimer), a., i, 162. 

Beoquerelite, ndioactive (Schoep), A., 
ii, 450. 

Bee^ut oil, constituents of (Heidu- 
BCBKA and Roser), A., i, 945. 
characteristics and utilisation of (B ), 
A., i, 96. 

Boea-wax. See under Wax. 

Beetroot (Beta vulgaria), anthocyanin 
from (Andrews ; Kozlowski), A., 
i, 96. 

wild, composition of (Saillard), A., 
i, 415. 

Behenie aoid, anilide and esteos of 
(Toyama), A., i, 1111. 
sodium salt, properties of solutidns of 
(Flecker and Taylor), T., 1101. 
docosyl and phenyl esters (Brigl and 
Fuchs), A., i, 718. 

BtHadonna, chemical constituents o^ tbe 
leaves of (Goris and Labsonnsau), 
A., i, 1099. 

alkaloids from (Rifert), A., i, 96. 

Benxaldehyde, solubilitv of copper in 
dilute solutions of (Bernoulli and 
Schaaf), a., i, 1029. 
feduotion of, by sodium in alcohol 
(ox PoMMERXAU), A., i, 889. 


Benialdehyde and p-nitro*, alkyl- 
hydrazones of(BBADY and McHugh), 
T., 1650. 

picrate, compound of thiocarbamide 
and (Taylor), T., 2269. 
estimation of chlorine in (Schimmel 
k Co.), A., ii, 78. 

Benialdehyde, 2:4-(fthydroxy-. See 

B-Resorcylaldehyde. 
iodo-m-hydroxy- (Henry and Sharp), 
T., 1059. 

nitio-derivatives, solubility and 

volatility of (Sidgwick and Dash), 
T., 2586. 

2:4:6-^nnitro-, derivatives of (Lowy 
and Baldwin), A., i, 184. 

Bensaldehydes, hydroxy-, mercury 
derivatives (Henry and Sharp), 
T., 1056. 

nitro-, reactivity of (Heller, Lauth, 
and Buchwaldt), A., i, 848. 

Benialdehyde-/S'-bensylthiosemioarbas- 
one (Wilson aud Burns), T., 874. 

Benialdehydeeyanohydrin, action of 
emulsiti in synthesis of (Nordefeldt), 
A., i, 1077. 

Benialdehyde-8’nitro-4-oyanophenyl- 
hydraione (Mattaar), A., i, 252. 

Benialdehyde-p-nitrophenylmethyl- 
hydraione (Ciusa and Rastelli), A., 
i, 1073. 

Bensaldehydephenylhydraione, additive 
compounds of, with aromatic poly- 
nitro-compounds (Ciusa and Veo- 
chiotti) a., i, 474. 

Benialdoximes, 2:4- and 2:6-<fmitro-, 
J^-aryl ethers of (Barrow, Griffiths, 
and Bloom), T., 1714. 

Beniamide, kinetics of the reaction of 
acetic anhydride with (Kremann, 
ROsler, and Penknbr), A., ii, 
748. 

equilibria of, with dihydroxynaphtha- 
lenes (Kremann, Hemmelmayr, 
and Riemer), A., i, 1012. 

Bensamidine, action of cyanogen and 
nitrogen iodides on (Robin), A., i, 86. 

a-Bensunido-jB-methylpropane, B'chloro- 
(Dersin), a., i, 142. 

Bensanilide, 2:4-<fiuitro- (Barrow, 
Griffiths, and Bloom), T., 1714. 

Benianthrone, amino-, and hydroxy- 
(British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
Ltd., Perkin and Spencer), A., i, 
941. 

2-amino-, and its derivatives, and 
2-hydroxy-, preparation of (Perkin 
and Spencer), T., 479. 

2 -hydroxy-, derivatives of (Brad¬ 
shaw and Perkin), T., 911. 

1:9-Benianthrene, 6- and 7-oh)oro- 
(Scholl, Seer, and DAiMER),A.,i,258. 
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B«iiiaatliroii«oarbozylio aeid, hydroxy-, 

. and its salts and derivatives (Brad¬ 
shaw and Perkin), T., 913. 

?/<-«-Benibispyrrolo, 2:6-dihydroxy-, and 
its sodium salt (Davies and Hicrok), 
T., 2662. 

Benabisthiaaoles (Edge), T., 772. 

f/iesoBsjisdizanthylene (EcKSBr and 
Endleu), a., i, 941. 

Bonsene, constitution of (Fraser), T., 
188. 

structure of (Crocker), A., i, 927 ; 

(Huggins), A., i, 928, 997. 
nucleus, structure of the (Ingold), 
T., 1133, 1143. 

formation of rings attached to 
the (Perkin and Titley), T., 
1662. 

existence and reactions of positive 
halogen attached to the(KicoLET), 
A., i, 121. 

migration of methyl into the 
(Brckmann, Correns, and 
Liesche), a., i, 635. 
substitution in the (Davies), T., 
806. 

effect of the mobility of chlorine in 
the side-chain on substitution in 
* the (Olivier), A., i, 646. 
influence of the chlorine atom and 
the methyl and sulphonyl 
chloride groups on substitution in 
the (Davies), T., 786. 
influence of nitro-groups on the 
reactivity of substituents in the 
(Burton and Kenner), T., 489, 
676. 

compounds, structure of molecules 
of (Robinson ; Kenner), A., i, 
633. 

variation of the refractive index and 
density of, with temperature 
(Parker and Thompson), T., 
1341. 

absorption and fluorescence spectra of 
(Henri), A., ii, 679. 
ultra-violet alworption spectrum of the 
vapour of (Henri), A., ii, 331. 
specific heat of the saturated vapour 
of (Brvhat and Delaygue), A., ii, 
348. 

compressibility of (Richards, Bart¬ 
lett, and Hodges), A., ii, 28. 
equilibrium of ethyl alcohol, water and 
(OB31ANDY and Craven), A., i, 
216. 

equilibrium in the system, silver per¬ 
chlorate, water and (Hill), A., ii, 
666 . 

action of bensyl chloride and, in pre¬ 
sence of iron pyrites (Smytue), T., 
1276. 

cxxii. ii. 


Bensene, reaction of carbon dioxide 
with, under the electric discharge 
(Miyamoto), A., i, 418. 
action of carbonyl chloride on, in 
presence of aluminium chloride 
(Wilson and Fuller), A., i, 827. 
compounds of cresols with (Bbrl and 
ScHWEBKL ; C. and W. v. Rechen- 
BERG), A., i, 932. 

ethylation of (Milligan and Reid), 
A., i, 330. 

action of sulphuryl azide on (Schmidt), 
A., i, 777. 

chlorination of, with sulphuryl chlor¬ 
ide (Silberrad), T., 1016. 
derivatives, action of sulphuryl chlor¬ 
ide on (Durrans), T., 44. 
detection of, in light petroleum 
(Schwarz), A., ii, 631. 
estimation of (Zabobowski), A., ii, 
877. 

estimation of, in gases (Berl), A., ii, 
591. 

Beniene, ^nbromo-dorivatives, action of 
sodium with (Fuchs and Metzl), 
A., i, 442. 

5-bromo-l;2'4-^nnitro-, action of 
amines on (Qiua and Anoeletti), 
A., i, 649. 

action of hydrazines and of pyridine 
on (Giua), a., 1 , 691. 
chloro-, physical constants of (Tim¬ 
mermans, VAN DER Horst, and 
Onkes), a., ii, 258. 
j?-dtchloro-, nitration of (Macleod, 
Pfund, and Kilpatrick), A., i, 
1131. 

chloro^rinitro-derivatives (Holle- 
man), a., i, 997. 

halogen derivatives, corresponding 
states of (Prud’homme), A., ii, 426. 
l:2:4:6-^mhydroxy-, colouring mat¬ 
ters from (Mukbrji), T., 645. 
nitro-derivatives, equilibrium of an¬ 
thracene with (Kremann and 
MOller), a., i, 131. 
equilibrium of, with earbazole and 
acenapbthene (Kremann and 
Strzelba), a., i, 176. 
equilibria of triphenylcarbinol with 
(Kremann, Hohl, and MAllbr), 
A., i, 138. 

nitro-, action of mercuric acetate with 
(Wibaux and JUrgens), A., i, 
694. 

catalytic reduction of (Brown and 
Henke), A., i, 446,686; (Henke 
and Brown), A., i, 686, 1196. 
reduction of, by sodium in alcohol 
(DE Pomhereau), a., i, 839. 
action of sodium sulphite on (Seye- 
WBTZ and Yionat\ A., i, 241. 
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Beanene, m-diniivo-y equilibrium in the 
^stem, urethane and (Pubhin and 
Fioletova), T., 2822. 
nitrochloro-, equilibrium of the form¬ 
ation of nitroauisole from (Blom), 
A. I ii, 88. 

5*B6iLBexi6(4'-arainio aoid)aio*4-amino‘ 
l: 2 ’biBphenox 7 aoetio acid, and its 

sodium salt (Jacobs and Hsidel- 
BBBOEll), A., U 75. 

4-Benzene(4'-arBinic acld)aio-3-aminO‘ 

S-methozyphenozjaoetie aoid, and its 

hydrochloride (Jacobs and Hkidbl- 
BEUQBll), A.y i, 75. 

6'B6nzone(4'-arsime aoid}aBoamino- 
methylphenozyaoetio acids, and their 
salts (Jacobs and Hbidjblbsroeb), 
A., i, 75. 

Bensene(4-ar8inio aoid)aio-a-amino- 
naphthozyaoetio acids, and their 
sodium salts (Jacobs and Hsidel- 
BEKOEll), A., i, 75. 

6-B6nzene(4'-arsinio aoid)azo-3-ainino- 
phenozyacetio acid, and its salts 
(Jacobs and Heidelberoek), A., i, 
75. 


4-Benzene(4'-arsinic acid)azo-2-ethozy- 
phenylglycine, and its sodium salt 
(Jacobs and Heidelberger), A., i, 
76. 

6-BeiiZ6ne(4'-arsuiio aoid)azo-2-hydr- 
ozy-phenozyacetic acid, and its 

sodium salt (Jacobs and Heidel- 
beroer), a., i, 75. 

4-BenBene(4'-ar8inio aoid)azo>2*meth- 


acid, and its sodium salt (Jacobs and 
Heidelbeboer), a., i, 75. 

4-Bensene(4^-arBinio aoid)aso-2-metli- 
ozsrphenyl^lycine, and its sodium salt 
(Jacobs and Heidelberger), A., i, 
75. 

4-Benzene(4'-arsinio acid)aBO-2-methyl- 
pheaylglyoins, and its hydrochloride 
(Jacobs and Heidelberger), A., i, 


75. 


a'-Benzene(4*arsinio acid}aBO-a-|iapli> 
thyiglyohiO) sodium salt 

(Jacobs and Heidelberger), A., i, 75. 

4-Benzene(4'-arsinio acid)aBO-phenyl> 
aminomethanesulphonio acid, and its 
sodium salt (Jacobs and Heioel- 
beroer), a., i, 75. 

4<Beiizene(4'-arsinio acid)aBo-phenyl- 
glycine, and its hydrochloride (Jacobs 
and Heidelberger), A., i, 75. 

1 -B«BieneasO'2*;7>aminophenylamino-6’ 
snlphonic acid (Buchsrer and Zim- 
mermann), a , i, 466. 

Benzeneaso*6-ai&ino-2^phenylbenBthiaz- 
old, p nitro-; and its acetyl derivative 
(BoGERTind Abrauamson), i> £>76. 


T-Benseneazo-S-aminedl-ii-telyl o/S- 
naphtbatriazole, 7-p-nitro- (Morgan 
and Chazan), A., i, 181. 

4- BeaB6neaBO*8-anilino-6*ketoisoczazole 
(Worrall), a., 1, 874. 

6-Benzeneazobemimellitenol (v. Au- 
WERs and Saurwein), A., i, 1033. 

5- Benzeneazo^a-hezabydrodeozy cin¬ 
chonine (Jacobs and Heidelberger), 
A., i, 672. 

5-BenzeneaBO-2hydrozy-4:6-dimethyl- 
benzaldehyde, and its sodium salt 
(V. Auwers and Saurwein), A., i, 
1032. 

Benzeneazo-4-hydrozy-2-phenyl mer¬ 
captan, 8-niti0-4-thiol- (Watson and 
Dutt), T., 2417. 

Benzeneazobydrozyquinol (MukebJ i), 
T., 551. 

d-Benzeneazo-1 -methylaminonaphthal- 
ene-S-snlphonic acid, i-op-dinitro- 
(Komg and Kohler), A., i, SSQi 

4-B6nzeneazo-i\’-methyl-l:8-naphtha- 
sultam, and 4-(^-di-nitro- 

(Konio and Kohler), A., i, 880. 

4-Benzeneazo-1:8-naphthasultam, i-p'- 
mono~ and 4-q?i-c?i-nitro- (Konio and 
Kohler), A., i, 880. 

2-Benzeneazo-l :3-naphthasultam-4-8nl- 
phonic acid, 2-p'-nitro- and its potass¬ 
ium salt (Konig and Keil), A., i, 
823. 

Benzeneazo-B'naphthol, p-amino-, and 
Its derivatives (Charrier and Cor- 
tassa), a., i, 771. 

2-Benaeneaao-a-napbthol-S ;6*disul- 
phonicacid, 7:8-c2mmino- (Bucherer 
and ZiMMERMANN), A., i, 466. . 

Benzenea8o-j8-naphthylainine,p-amino-, 
acetyl derivative (Charbier and 
Viola), A., i, 771. 

Benzeneazo-)8-naphthylglycine, and 

^-nitro-, ethyl ester (Fibbz and Sall- 
MANN), A., 1, 870. 

4-Benzeneazo*l-naphthyl mercaptan 
(Watson and Duit),, T., 1940. 

Benaenea80-i3-napb.thylmethylamine-6- 
snlphonic acid, sodium salt (Morgan 
and Hooke), A., i, 134. 

d-Benzeneazo-l-naphthylzanthie acid, 
ethyl ester (Watson and Ddtt), T., 
1940. 

Benzeneazo-d-nitro-a-naphthol, ^i-nitro- 
(Mukerji), T., 2880. , 

Benseneazo-^zybenzene-2^:$- and 
3:3'-dicarbozylic acids, cobaltammino 
salts ot (Morgan and Smith), T. ,2872. 

Bensenoazozycarbozylic acid, potassium 
salt (PieroNi), a., i, 1073. 
Benzene-l-azo-2-ciy-3-napbtlioio acid, 
wi-nitro-, and its cobaltammina salt 
(Morgan ami Smith), T., 2873. 
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^ S-lmiexLeafCHlO-plieatBtlupol^ p-hromo* 
and 0 -, m-, and (Ohahbixr 

and DxMiCHXLia), A., i, 772, 

Benieneaiophanol, and its derivatives, 
absoqttion spectra of (Smith and 

BoorP]^ a., ii, 602. 

S-Beme&eaioplienol, 4^-bromo*, 4'- 
oli’oro-, aijd 4'-iodo<p (Chattaway 
and Hill), T., 2757. 

3'>BanaaiLaaara]ieajXarsinie acid, 4* 
hydroxy. (Babt), A., i, 1202. 

l.p>B0Bseii«azophanylpipwidiiiii, 
4-hydroxy-, ana its derivatives 
(BoBSCHEand BoNApKEB), A., i, 5]. 

5-^]ueneasosalio]rlaldehjde-4^-snl- 
phonio aeid, and its derivatives (Weil, 
Traun, and Marcel), A., i, 1024. 

Benieneasosalieylio acid, m-nitro-. 
chromic, and cobaltammine salts oi 
(Morgan and Smith), T., 2870. 

Benseneaio-ar-tetrahydro-iS-naphthols 

(SCHBOETEB, SVANOE, EiNBKOK, GlL- 
LEB, and Riebensabm), A., i, 128. 

Benieneaio-z^tolneneazoplienolf, 
n-bromo- (Chattaway and Hill), 
T., 2760. 

Benienedialdehydes, hydroxy-, and their 
derivatives (Weil and Brimmer), A., 
i, «60. 

2-Beni6&ediaioainin(Hd*bromo«ji;-oym- 
ene, and its hydrochloiide and 
2 p-nitro- (Wheeler and Smithey), 
A., i, 333. 

Benionediaioninm chloride, com^nnd 
of bismuth trichloiide and (Chal¬ 
lenger and Wilkinson), T., 102. 

Benienedi-7A-thiobanioio aoid, and its 
sodium salt (Smiles and (Iraham), 
T., 2608. 

Bonsenedi-i^-thiodimethylanllins 
(Smiles and Graham), T., 2510. 

Beiiaenehydraso-4-nitro-a-nsphthol, 
/^nitro- (Mukskji). T., 2881. 

Benzenehydraso-o-nitrophenol, p-nitro- 
(Muksrji), T., 2881. 

Bemenesulphamphthalein, l:2:4:5-fe^m- 
hydroxy., and its acetyl derivative 
(jDutt), T., 2392. 

BoBBenesnlphonio aoid, AnallyIbrucin- 
ium, ly-allylpapaverinium, and 1-allyl- 
pyridininm salts (Foldi), A., i, 782. 

Banianasnlphonio aoid, bromoethyl, 
chloroethy] and dichloropropyl esters 
(V. Kereszty and Wolf), A., i, 
1181. 

Bomoaafulphonpropyl-n.hiitylamide (v. 
BRALiNaud Wsismantsl), a., i, 1151. 

BenienSsiilplionyl chloride, 2:5-dtchloro- 
(Stbwart), T., 2567, 

h-Bensenesnlphenylaminoaeenaphthene 
(Fleischer and Schkanz), A., i, 
1144. 


a-BaiuniitsiaphoiiylooiUAarlA, 7-hydr¬ 
oxy- and 7-nydroxy-8.p-chloro- (Trog- 
SR and Bolte). A., i, 2^. 

Bensenasulphonyldiallylaiiiiiiie (Fduoi), 
A., i, 733. 

8 -Benz 6 heiiilphonyl«B.meth 7 lqiuxioliiio^ 
and S-jMshloro-, and their salts and 
derivatives (Trogihi and Menzel), 
A., i, 270. 

8-BimBiines!vlphoiiylyiijiophtiiatoii»,aiid 
3-p-chloro- (Troqxr and Menzel), 
A., i, 270. 

Bomhydroxamie aoid, thienoyl ester,imi 
its salts (Jones and Hurd), A.,i,250. 

Benzidine, com]>ound of tellnriumtetra. 
bromide with (Lowy and Dun- 
brook), A., i, 446. » 

hydrochloride, action of, with lignin 
(VAN ZiJp), A., ii, 94. 
hydroferrocyanide(CuMMiNG),T.,1296. 

Benzil {dibenzoyl)^ action of alumin- 
ium chloride with (Schqll and 
SCIIWABZER), A., i, 331. 
conversion of, into benzilic acid 
(Lachman), A., i, 459. 
alkali salts of (Staudingeb and 
Binkkrt), a., i, 1016. 

Benzil, 4hydroxy-, and its di- 
benzoate (Schonberg and Krasm- 
er), a., i, 664. 

nitro-, preparation of, and its phenyl- 
hydrazone (Babneh- and Kay), A., 
i, 844. 

2 A-dinitro-. and its derivatives (Bishop 
and BradyT., 2864. 

ifr.Benzili (Schonberg and Kraemek), 
A., i, 663. 

Beniilio aoid, conversion of benzil into 
(Lachman), A., i, 459. 

a-^nzilmonoxime, cobaltic salt (Pokzio), 
A., i, 662. 

Beniilozimei, isomerism of (Meisen- 
heimer), a., i, 152. 

Benzoohloroamides, preimration and pro¬ 
perties of (Ellioti’), T., 202 . 

l:2:8.^Bensodiqiiinone'l:3-dioxiino {di» 
nitrosoresorciwl), cobaltammine and 
ferric salts of (Morgan and Moss), T., 
2857. 

Benzoethylpropylamide (v. Braun and 
Weismantel), a., i, 1151, 

Benzolhran aeries, syntheses in the 
(Mameli), a., i, 669. 

Benioie aoid, and jp-nitro-, chloroethyl 
esters, proparaHon of (Altwego and 
Landrivon), A., i, 815. 
effect of substitution on the absolute 
affinity of (R^rdam), A., i, 838. 
heat of combustion of (Verkade, 
Coops, and Hartman), A., ii, 474 ; 
<SwiBNT08LAW8Ki and Starczew- 

ska), a., ii, 616. 
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Beftioie Mid, compoonds of carbamide 
and (Osaka and Akdo), A., i, 1127. 

Banieie aeid, and hj^droxy-derivatives, 
alkali salts, solubility of, in water 
(SiDGWiCK and Ewbank), T., 1844. 

Bansoie acid, o*aminopbenyl ester, 
hydrochloride, and its derivatiyes 
(Bbromann, Ulfts, and Camacho), 
A., i, 1181. 

a-amyronol and bromo-o-amyrenol 
esters (Zinkb, Frikdrich, Johann- 
BEN, and Richter), A., i, 667. 
bensylidene'jp-aminopheiiyl ester (Red* 
BKLIEK aud Danilof), a., i, 148. 
cinnamyl ester (Rupe and Muller), 
A., i, 40. 

ethyl ester, reduction of, by sodium in 
alcohol (de Pommekeau), A., i, 
838. 

lubanyl ester, constitution of (Zinks, 
Hanselmater, and Ehmer), A., i, 
668 . 

and nitro-, tribromo- and trichloro- 
-butyl eaters (Aldrich and 
Blanner), a., i, 910. 
jp-chloroaulphonyl derivative (Smiles 
and Harrison), T., 2028. 

Benioio acid, p-amino*, p-chloroacetyl 
derivative (Quick and Adams), 
A., i, 601. 

and p-nitro-, esters of, and their 
derivatives (v. Braun, Bbauns- 
dorf, and Rath), A., i, 760. 
benzyl ester (Society for Chemical 
Industry in Basle), A., i, 
828. 

n>batyl ester, and its hydrochloride 
(Soci^Tk Chimique des Usines 
DU HhOne), a., i, 827. 
^•diallylaminopropyl ester, pre¬ 
paration of (Kahm andVoLWiLER), 
A., i, 654. 

7 -dibutylaminopropyl ester (Kamm 
and AdAms), A., i, 828. 
chlorodibydroxy-derivatives (Fabre) , 
A., i, 1148. 

m-hydroxy-, bromo-, chloro- and 
hydroxy-derivatives of (Beyer), A., 
i, 37. 

iodo*wi-hydroxy- (Henry and Sharp), 
T., 1059. 

p-nitro-, lead diphenyl salt (Goddard, 
Ashley, and Evans), T., 982. 
3:5-dinitro-, oonipound of diethyl- 
aniline and (Lee and Grau), A., i, 
536. 

2:4:6*tnnitro-, mercuric salt (Khar- 
asch), a., i, 190. 

n-<lithio-. See p-Disulphidobenzoic 
acid. 

p-thiol- (Smiles and Harrison), T., 
2024. 


Benioio aoidf, substituted, ethyl esters, " 
velocity of saponification of (Cash- 
more, McOombik, and Scar¬ 
borough), T., 243. 
nitro-, estimation of nitrogen in, by 
the Kjeldahl method (Margosches 
and Vogel), A., ii, 522, 

4:5-Beniomdanl-(me (Mayer and SiEo- 
LiTz), A., i, 743. 

5:6-Benioindan-l-one, 4-bromo-, and its 
oxime (Mayer and SiEGLiTZ),A.,i,744. 

Benzonaphtha-p-thiaiine. See 3/B-Naph- 

thaphontliiazine. 

Benionitrile, 4-bromo-3-nitro-, and 
4-chloro*3-iiilro-, replacement of 
halogen in (Mattaar), A., ii, 275. 
2:5-rfihydroxy- (Fighter and Gri- 
SARD), A., i, 37. 

7 -BenEophenarsazinio aoid, and its 
sodium salt (Lewis and Hamilton), 
A., i, 188. 

Benzophenone, latent heat of fusion of 
(Stratton and Partington), A., 
ii, 268. 

chloride, action of sodium methoxide 
and its bomologues on (Mackenzie), 
T., 1695. 

diphenylhydrazone (CiusA and Vbc- 
CHiOTTi), A., i, 476. 

Benzophenone, substituted derivatives 
of, crystallography of (Jaeger), A., 
i, 353. 

2:4:6:2'-^e^mhydroxy-,anditsketimide 
hydrochloride (Karreb), A., i, 40. 
2:4;6:3'- and 2:4:6:4'-frimhydroxy- 
(NisHiKAWAand Robinson) ,’T. ,842. 

Bensophenoneanil methiodide (Knoe- 
VENAGSL and Bahr), A., i, 750. 

Beniophenoneanil-p'-oarbozylie acid, 
salts of (Reddelien), A., i, 146. 
ethyl and methyl esters (Reddelien 
and Danilof), A., i, 147. 

Benzophenone-p-anilinoanil (Redde- 
lien), a., i, 146. 

Beniophenone-p-artenioui aoid and -p- 
anenioni oxide (Lewis and Cubbt- 
HAM), A., i, 187. 

Bensophenone-p-arsinio aoid, and nitro- 
(Lewis and Cheetham), A., i, 187. 
Benzophenonebenzoylhydrazone (Red- 
delibn), a., i, 146. 

Benzophenonebenioyliniide (Redde¬ 

lien and Danilof), A., i, 148. 

Benzophenone^n-hydrozyanil, acetate and 
benzoateof (Reddelien and Danilof), 
A., i, 148. 

Beasophenonemfthylimide (Redde¬ 

lien), A., i, 146. 

Benzophenone-i9-naphthll (Reddeuen), 
A., 1, 146. 

Benzophenono-p-tolil methiodide (Knoe* 
VBNAGEL and BXhr), a., i, 760. 
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Beniopolyiiietliyle &6 oompoundg (r. 
Bhaun, Hahn, and Sebmann), A., 
i, 728 ; (V. Bbaun, Moldaenre, 
Diklam, and Gruber), A., i, 748 ; 
(V. Braun and Gruber), A., i, 762. 

Beniopropyl-nobntylamide (v. Braun 
and Weibmantel), A., i, 1151. 

n.Beniopyrone, synthesis of derivatives 
of(Tu<>OEB andBoLTE), A., i, 267. 

Beiuopyrylinm compounds, tins open¬ 
ing in (Decker and Becker), A., i, 
858. 

jp-Bonioquinono, electromotive equili¬ 
bria of quinol with (Granger and 
Nelson), A., i, 43. 
addition of benzene to (Puhmerer 
and Prbll), A., i, 1164. 
derivatives, oxidation-reduction poten¬ 
tials of (LaMer and Baker), A., 
ii, 786. 

diphenylhydrazone, and its leuco-do- 
rivative (Goldschmidt and Kenn), 
A., i, 476. 

Bensosalenamide, o-amino- (Booert and 
Chkn), A., i, 1182. 

Beniotriohloride-o-oarboxylio acid, anil¬ 
ide and methyl ester (Ott), A., i, 
836. 

BensoxMole-2-aldebydeAnil and - 8 -oarb- 
ozyanilide (Skraup and Moser), A., 
i, 676. 

Beniozasole-S-oarbozyl chloride 

(Skraup and Moser), A., i, 576. 

BenBozasole-2-oarbozylio aeid(SKRAUP}, 
and Moser), A., i, 676. 

Beniozasyldipbenyloarbinol (Skraup 
and Moser), A., i, 675. 

Bensozaiyl phenyl ketone, and its 
oxime (Skraup and Moser), A., i, 
676. 

6 -Boniozy-l-bonsoyl- 8 -methylpyraBole, 

and 4-bromo- (Rojahn), A., i, 373. 

/S-Bemozy-a-diethylaminoathylbutyrie 
aoid, ethyl ester, and its hydro- 
chlonde (Farbwerke vorm. Meis- 
TER, Lucius, A Brining), A., i, 
640. 

/S-Boaiozyethylooniine hydrochloride (v. 
Braun, Braunsdorf, and RXth), 
A., i, 760. 

AT-A-Bontozyethyldibydroiscindole 

hydrochloride (v. Braun, Brauns- 
dorp, and Rath), A., i, 760. 

iV-jS- and • 7 -B 6 niozyethyltetrahydro- 
tsoqninoliiie hydrochlorides (v, 
Braun, Braunsdorf, and Bath), 
A., i, 761. 

B-Boniozyn^^hthalono, 8:6-<fibromo- 
(Franzbn and StXuble), A., i, 450. 

AT-y-Benioxypropylooniiao hydrochlor¬ 
ide (y. Braun, Braunsdorf, and 
Rath), A., i, 760. 


AT-iS-Bensoxypropyidih^oisolnddlo, 
and its derivatives (y. Braun, Buauns- 
DORF, and Rath), A., i, 760. 

AT-y-Benioxypro^lpipexWne hydro<- 
chloride (v. Braun, Braunsdorf, 
and Rath), A., i, 760. 

Bonsoyl chloride, chlorination of (Hope 
and Riley), T., 2610. 
jp^roxido, action of cholesterol on 
(WiNDAUS and LOders), A., i, 
463. 

Golodetz’s reaction for (Gelibsen), 
A., ii, 460. 

Bensoylaoetone, 8 -chloro-, and its 
copper derivative (Morgan, Drew, 
and Barker), T., 2466. 

Benioylaoetones, selenium (Morgan, 
Drew, and Barker), T., 2458. 

Bensoylaoetyldiaiomethane, interaction 
of triphenylphosphine with (Staud- 
INGRR and IjUscher), A., i, 238. 

Bensoyl aoetyl ketone, hydrazone of 
(Staudinoer and Luscher), A., i, 
238. 

1-BensoyM-allylcycfopropane (Haller 
and Bsnoist), A., i, 860. 

8 -Bensoylamino- 7 -ketoyalerio aeid, ethyl 
ester, and its semicarbazone (Wind- 
Aus, DOrries, and Jensen), A., i, 
61. 

a-Benioylamino- 3 -[ 8 -methoxyindyl( 8 )]- 
aerylio aeid (Kkrmack, Perkin, and 
Robinson), T., 1883. 

JV^Benipylanhalamine, m-nitro-, and 
its methyl ether (Spath), A., i, 
166. 

l-Benzoyl-6-anilinoniethylene-4-glyoz- 
alone, 2 thiol- (Dains, Thompson, 
and Asendorf), A., i, 1186. 

o-Benioylbenioie aoid, o-S':5'-dibromo- 
4'-hydroxy-, o-8'chloro-4'-hydroxy-, 
and o-8':6'-rftchloro-4'-hydroxy- 
(Thibl and MOller), A., i,*660. 
o-3';6'-dibromo-4'-hydroxy-, and o-4'- 
hydroxy-, and its salts and deriv- 
atives (Orndorff and Kelley), 
A.,i, 888. 

Beniojlbenioin, mechanism of the 
foimation of (Greene and Robinson), 
T., 2182. 

Benioyl-iS'bensoxyethylearbamide 
(Fromm and Honold), A., i, 630. 

Benioyl-S-benioyloxy-d-metbozyman- 
deloaitrile (Greene and Robinson), 
T., 2196. 

7 - Benioyl-) 8 -be]isylerotonie aeid, y-p- 
chloro- (Kohler and Smith), A., i, 
468. 

l-Benioylbeniylcycfopropaae (Haller 
and Benoist), A., i, 860. 

8- BeaBoyl-4-bromobenieie aeid 

(Stephens), A., i, 141. 
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o-Bmoyl-B-lmtozj-B-plieiiyUtluutes, a- 
bramo- (DuFAAiHfiB and Gerald], A., 
i, 848. 

2i-B6ttioyl-3*bTLtoz7>8-pli6nyl6ihyleneB 
(DuFKAiSfiR and Gj^ralb), A., i, 
843. 

l-Baiitoyl-B^j^-eliloroplienylcvcZopropane, 
8-nitro- (Kohlbr and Smith\ A., i, 
458. 

Beafoyloinohonidine dihydrochloride 
(Hki delbe roeu and Jacobs), A., i,673. 

BenaoyleinaainaTi^taldozime (Brady 
an4 Thomas), T., 2104. 

Benioyldiaioacetio acid, methyl ester, 
interaction of trifthenylphosphiue 
with (Staudinoer and Mscher), A., 
i, 237. 

4-B6nioyl-8:6-dib6nBylthloM:2:4tria- 
sole (Fromm, Katser, Brieqleb, and 
FdHRENBACH), A., i, 379. 

BenioyldiliydroeinehoniAine hydro¬ 
chloride (Heidelberqer and Jacobs), 
A., i, 678. 

Benrcyldibydroquinine hydrochloride 
(HEfDELBRROKR and Jacobh), A., i, 673. 

l-Bensoyl'8:6-diketo*l:4-liezahydrodi- 
ailne, attempts to prepare (Dxjbsk? 
and Hoher), A., i, 57. 

i^-B6iLioyl-5:7*dixnethyliiatolc acid 
(Huller, Benade, and Hochmuth), 
A., i, 1060. 

l-Benioyl-8:4*dimetliylpyraBole, 

5-chloro- (Rojahn), A., i, 1184, 

6-Benioyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole-8-oarb • 
ozylio acid, ethyl ester (Fischer, 
ScHNELLER, and Zkrweck), a., i, 
1056. 

4'Bexicoyl-1:8*dlplienylpyraBole, 
5-chloro- (Rojahn), A., i, 373. 

a-Bensoyl-6‘etbozy-B-pbenyletbane, 
a-bromo- (Dufkaisbe and G2 rald), 
A., i, 39. 

1 >BeiiBoyl*8-i’-etbozypbexiy 1-4- glyozal- 
one, 2-thiol- (Gains, Thompson and 
Abendorf), a., i, 1186. 

Banioylisoeugaiiol, dtbromoo and (ftiodo- 
(Rartelli), a., i, 1010. 

Bensoyl-p-hydrozyphenylbenEOyloarb- 
amide (^^peokan), A., i, 580. 

Benzoyl-jD-hydrozypbenylcarbamida 
(Speckak), A., i, 580. 

Beaioyliminodiacetio acid, and its salts 
and methyl ester (Dubsry and 
Hoher), A., i, 67. 

Benzoylkimiirenio acid, methyl ester 
(SpAth), a,, i, 178. 

Bmeylmandelonitrile, action of alco- 
hfdic sodium etMoxide on (Greene 
and Robinson), T., 2182. 

a-BeiiMyl^9-iMfthdzy-i8-|lwMtleUt^ 

«4)rett<i- fDsBPiiAiBei and OiRALD), 
A., i, 848. 


a-BenB07l-i3*metbozT-i8*pbeByletbylene 
(Dufraisse and <18 rald), A., i, 848. 

a-Benzoyl-a-met^lacetoaoetio add, 

methyl ester (Dirckmann and Witt- 
mann), a., i, 1157. 

BenBoylmetbylfbrozaii (Ponzio), A., i, 
1038. 

a- and B-Benioylmetbylglyozlmef, and 

their salts and derivatives (Ponzio;, 
A., i, 1038. 

Benzoylmethylnaphtbaleiiee (Mayer 
and SiEGLiTZ), A., i, 740, 743. 

l-Benioyl-l-metbylcyc/opropane, and its 
derivatives (HalleR and Bbnoist), 
A, i, 850. 

Benzoyl-Anaphtbylmetbylamine-B-inl- 
pbonyl (‘hloride (Morgan and Rookb), 
A., i, 135. 

BenBoyl-2-nitro-8-metbylamiiio-p-pben- 
etidine (Rbverdin and Robthlis- 
berobr), a., i, 538. 

Benzoyl-2:8-di- and -2:8:6-2nnitro-p- 
pbenetidines (Revbrdin and Roetu- 
lisberoer), a., i, 538. 

Benzoylozydiethylaminobntane, amino- 
and nitro-, hydrochlorides (Fottrneau 
and PoYAL), A., i, 639. 

Benzoylozydiethylaxninopropane, 
amino- and nitro-, hydiochlorides 
(ForRNBAoand Putal), A., i, 639. 

Benzoylozydimethylaminopropane, 
nitro-, hycirochloride (Fours bau and 
Puyal), a., i, 639. 

Benzoylpbenylacetylene, addition of 
Tiialonic esters to (Kohler), A., i, 
461. 

l-Benzoyl-S-phenyl-B-anilinometbylene- 
4-glyozalone, 2-thiol-(D ains, Thomp¬ 
son, and Asendorf), A., i, 1186. 

Benzoylphenylbenzylearbinol, and its 
derivatives (GARCfA BaniJs and Pas* 
CUAL Vila), A., i, 734. 

y-Benzoyl /S-phenylbatyrolaetone-ci^oar* 
bozylie acid, methyl ester (KoBtiER), 
A..i, 652. 

Bexnoylpbenylearbamide (Fromm and 
Hunold), a., i, 580. 

y-Benzoyl-iS-phenylorotonie aeld, and 
its methyl ester (Kohler), A., i, 
461. 

^-Benzoyl-iB-pbenyletbylmalonie aeid, 
methyl ester, and its bronio-deriv- 
atives (Kohler), A., i, 552. 

l-Benzoyl-8-pbenyl-4iglyozalone, 
2-thiol- (Pains, Ti(omi»son, and Asen¬ 
dorf), A., i* 1186. 

7-Bensoyl-/3-pbenyl-a-methylbiityro- 
laetone-a-oarbfzyUo aaid, methyl 
ester (Kohler), A., i, 562. 
X-Benioyl-B-pbenylcyclopropafte, 

S^nitro-l^ji-ehhiro- (KobleR and 
Bmith), a,, i, 458. ^ ^ 
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Btusoylphloroglneiiiolf, hydroxy- (Ki- 
flHlRAWA and RoBiNaoN), T., B89. 

Bensoylpiperoin (Gbeene and Rodin- 
SON), T., 2187. 

a-Bemoyl-jS-piropozy-iS-pheiiylethaiie, a* 

bromo- (Ditfbaishe ami Gerald), A., 
i, 843. 

a-BenBoyl-i8-propozy-)3*plieiiylethylaiMt 

(Dufraisse and GjArald), A , i, 848. 

Bentoyli^propyliemioarbaBide (K eigh- 
BOR»«, Foster, Clark, Miller, and 
Bailey), A., i, 881. 

Be&Boyl-b-quindoline, o-amino- (Grand- 
mougin), a., i, 584. 

A^-a-Benzoylityryl-p-andnophenol 
(Rupe and Wittwer), A., i, 449. 

B'Banioyl-a-ityryletliylphotpliiiilo 
acid (Conant, Bump, and Holt), A., 
i, 68. 

l-Ba&Boyl-3-9n-tolyl-6 'anilinomethyl* 
ana-4-glyozalona, 2-thiol- (Dains, 
Thompson, and Asendorf), A., i, 
1186. 

l-Banioyl*8-m-tolyl-4-glyozaloxie, 
2-thiol- (Dains, Thompson, and 
Asendorf), A., i, 1186. 

d-Banzoyl-l-^tolyl'S-mathylpyraiola, 
5-ahloro- (Rojahn), A., i, 878. 

Banioyltriaoatylbromoglnoosa (Freud- 
ENfiSRG and ivKKs), A., i, 624. 

Banstbiazola, derivatives of (Romani), 
A., i, 466. 

ethiodide (Mills), T., 460. 

BamtbiaEola lariai, cyanine dyes of 
the (Mills), T., 455. 

BanBthiasolyl l-p benaoio acid (Boo- 
EKT and Meter), A., i, 868. 

l:2:3-Benstrlazole, preparation of, and 
its benzoyl derivative (Charrier and 
Beretta), a., i, 61. 

l:8:5-Benitriazole, physiological action 
of (Dale and Dudley), A., i, 403. 

Baaayl acetonyl sulphide and sulph- 
oxide, and their derivatives (Wahl), 
A., i, 658. 

Baniyl aloohoi, instability of, and of its 
esters (Messnsr), A., i, 188. 
velocity of hydrolysis of esters of 
(VoLWiLER and Vliet), A., ii, 41. 
catalytic action of (Jacobson), A., i, 
652. 

Baatyl azide, decomposition of (Curtius 
and Ehrhart), A., i, 775. 
bromides, o- and p-nitro- (Moureu 
and Brown), A., i, 23. 
chloride, chlorination of (Olivier), 
A., i, 726. 

action of benzene and, in presence of 
iron pyrites (Smythb), T., 1276. 
j)‘nitro-, condensation of, with 
oinnaxnaldehyde and furfuralde- 
hyde (Kleuckbr), A., i, 784. 


Benzyl ohloroethyl ether (Clemo and 
Perkin), T., 649. 
cyanide* See Phenylacetonitrile. 
methyl ether, ^-nitro- (Klbuoksr)^ 
A., i, 734. 

pbenacyl sulphide and snlphoxide^ 
and their derivatives (Wahl), A., 
i, 653. 

sulphide, compounds of gold haloids 
with (Smith), A., i, 933. 
disulphoxide, decomposition of 
(Smythe), T., 1400. 

Benzylaeetonylsnlphone, and its deriva¬ 
tives (Wahl), A., i, 664. 

Benzylamine hydroferrocyanide (Gum¬ 
ming), T., 1294. 

Benzylamine, m- and p-nitro-, prepara¬ 
tion of (Ingold apd Piogott),T.,2884. 

Benzylaminoaoetie ftcid, cyauo-, ethyl 
ester, and its derivatives (Soheibleb 
and BaumgaRten), A., i, 656. 

Beniylaminoitaconio acid, etliyl ester 
(CARRitiRE), A., i, 818. 

Benzylamlnomethylmalonie acid, and 
its ethyl ester (Curtius and Ehrhart) , 
A,, i, 776. 

Benzylamino-ozidei, action of sodium 
hydroxide with (Meisenheimkk, 
Greeske, and Willmersdorf), A., 
i, 334. 

a-Benzylaminopropionio aoM, hydro- 
chlonde (Curtius and Ehrhart), A., 
i, 776. 

l-Benz7laminopyrroline-5-one-3-oarb- 
oxylie acid, ethyl ester (CARRii:KE), 
A., i, 318. 

5'BeDzyl-5-isoamylbarbitnrio aoid (Dox 
and Yoder), A., i, 682. 

Benzylt^oamylmalonio aeid, ethyl ester 
(Dox and Yoder), A., i, 682. 

B-Benzylbenzoxazole, derivatives of 
(Skraup and Moser), A., i, 575. 

Benzylbenzylideneamine, polymeric 
(Curtius and Ehrhart), A., i, 775* 

7 -Benzylbntane-aB*diearboxyUe aeid* 
ajS-rftcyano-y-hydroxy-, and y-hydr- 
oxy-, lactone (Birch and Thorpe), 
T,, 1883. 

y-Benzylbntane-aoiS-trioarboxylio acid, 
y-hydroxy-, lactone (Birch and 
Thorpe), T., 1838. 

5-BenByl-5-7i- and -ieo-bntylbarbitarie 
acids (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 682. 

Bensyl-9i- and -tso-bntylmalonie aoids, 
ethyl esters (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 
681. 

Bensyleami^or, p-amino-, and its acetyl 
derivative, p-bromot p-chloro, p- 
cyano- and p-hydroxy- (Haller and 
''oudin), a., i, 356. 

Bensyldextrin (GoMBERcand Buohler), 
A., i, 112. 
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iV^-Beniyldiliydroqiiiiiieine hydrochlor* 
ide (Hbidelbshqxr and Jacobs), A., 
i, 673. 

BBiisyldisiethylMDiiie, o-hydrozy- (Ma- 
dinaveitia), a., i, 133. 

Beniyl diphenylnetliyl ketone, forma¬ 
tion of (OBiEKHOFr and Tiffeneau), 
A., i, 468. 

5- Beniyl-S-ethylbarbitnrie acid (Dox 
and Yoder), A., i, 682. 

a-Beniyl-a-etbylbiityrie acid, and its 
amide and aoid chloride (Haller 
and Bauer), A., i, 259. 

Beniyletbylmalonio aoid, ethyl eater 
(Dox and Yoder), A., i, 681. 

'Benzyl a-faryl ketone, jp-nitro-, and its 
oxime (Kleucrer), A., i, 735. 

)3-Benzylglnooeide, toxicity of (Ri- 
CHAUD), A., i, 1094. 

iB-Beniyl-d-glnooilde, action of digestive 
juices on (Kichaud), A., i, 1094. 

iS-Beniylglntario aoid, and aa'-e^tcyano-, 
diamide of (Stevenson and Thorpe), 
T., 1720. 

jY-Beniylglyoine hydrochloride (Soheib- 
LER an<i Baumgartev), A., i, 656. 

Beniylci/c^obezane series, semipinacolio 
transposition in (Tiffeneau and 
Porchee), a., i, 637. 

l-Beniylc?/c/obezan'l-ol, 2-iodo- (Tif¬ 
feneau and Porchek), A., i, 537. 

l-BensylcycZobezan-S’One, and its setni- 
oarbazoite (Tiffeneau and Porcheb), 
A., i, 637. 

Bensylhydrobenzoin. See ajSy-Tri- 
phenyl (»ropane-ai8-diol. 

0 •Benzylbydrocarboityril-)9*oarbozylio 
acid. /S o-nitro-, ethyl ester (Leuchs, 
V. Katinsky, and Conrad), A., i, 
478. 

Bensylidene chloride, action of sodium 
methnxide and its hoiiiologues on 
(Mackenzie), T., 1695. 

Bensylideneacenapbtbenone, 2-hydroxy-, 
glucoside of (Bruni and Romani), 
A., i, 756. 

a-Bensvlideneaoetoaoetioaeid, a-p-nitro-, 
ethyl ester (Helleu, Lauth, and 
Buchwaldt), a., i, 348. 

Bensylidenoaoetoneglnoosamio aoid (Le- 
vene), a., i, 1028. 

Bonsylideneaoetbneglnoose (Leveke, 
Meyer, and Weber), A., i, 987. 

Bensyiideneaoetopkenone. See Phenyl 
styryl ketone. 

6- Bsniylideneaminoaoenapbthene, and 

chloro-, hydroxy-, and nitro-deriva- 
tives (Fleischer and Schbanz), A., 
i, 1143. 

Bensylidensaainoaoetio aoid, metallic 
salu (Screibleb and Baumoabtxn), 
A., i, 656. 


Benzylidene-p-aminobensolo aoid, ethyl 
ester (Rbddelixn and Danilof), A., 
i, 148. 

l-p-Beniylideneaminopbenyl-S-mothyl- 
benstl^olo (Booert and Meyeb), 
A., i, 869. 

Bonsylidene-ajS-anhydrogluoonio aoid, 
ethyl ester and amide (Levene), A., 
i. 1029. 

d-BenBylidene-S-anilino-S-ketoisoozas* 
ole, and its dorivatiyes (Wobrall), 
A., i, 874. 

Benzylidene-o* and ^anisidi&es, 

2 :4:6./rmitro- (LowY and Baldwi.n), 
A., i, 134. 

Benzylideneanthranilio aoid, 2:4-cf initro- 
(Ekeley, Rogers, and SvrisHEB), 
A., i, 935. 

Benzylideneanthranilio aoidz, action of 
acetic anhydride on (Ekelbt, Rogers, 
and Swisher), A., i, 934. 

Benzylidenebenzhydraside chloride, 
action of sodium azide with (StollE 
aud Netz). a., i, 690. 

Benzylidenebenzylamine, isomeric memo- 
and (fi-nitro-denvatives of (Ingold 
and Piggott), T., 2385. 

BenzylidenebiS'pnitrobenzaldebyde, 
p-nitro-, methylhydrazone (Brady 
aud McHugh), T.. 1651. 

Benzylidene-p'bromoaniline, p-hydr- 
oxy*, and w-nitro- (Inoold and 
Piggott), T., 2798. 

Benzylideneoamphor, p-amino-, and its 
salts, and p-chloro-, and p-cyano- 
(Haller and Boudin), A., i, 356. 

Benzylidenechitosamio aoid. See Beozyl- 
ideiieglncosamic acid. 

Benzylidene-o- and -p-ohloroanilinof, 
2:4:6-^nnitro- (Lowy and Baldwin), 
A., i, 134. 

Benzylidene-2:4-rftohloroaniline, 2:4:6- 
fnnitro- (Lowy and Baldwin), A., 
i, 134. 

l-Bonzylideneoonmaran-2-onea, 4- and 
6 -chloro-, and their dibromides 
(Minton and Stephen), T., 1602. 

Benzylidenedeoxyglnoonio aoid, ethyl 
ester (Levene), A., i, 1029. 

Benzylidenediaoetoneglnooie(FRXUDEN- 
BEEG and Bhauns), A., i, 1117. 

Benzylidenodioarbamio aoid, ethyl ester 
(Datta and Chattbrjeb), A., i, 
818. 

Boiuylidenefliioreno, 2-hydrozy-, glnoo* 
aide of (Bruni and Romani), A., i, 
755. 

9-Benzylideneflnorene-2-oarboxylie 

aoid, 2:7'dtbromo-, and its ethyl ester 
(SIEGLITZ and Jassoy), A., i, 821. 
Bonsylideneglneonie aoid, i3-bromo> 
ethyl ester (Levene), A., i, 1029, 
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BiQiylideneglnconio aeid, a-chloro*, 
ethyl ester and amide (IjEvene), 
A., i, 1029. 

Beniylideneglnooiamio aeid, and its 
ethyl ester (Lbvbne), A., i, 1028. 

Beaiylideneglyeine (Soheibler and 
Baumgaeten), a., i, 656. 

1-Beuy Udeneimlno'S-phenyM: 2:3:4- 
tetrasole, and its iodochloride (Stoll^ 
andNRTz), A., i, 690. 

Beniylideneiiidene, 2-hydroxy-, gluco- 
side of (de Fazi), A., i, 765. 

BeniylideneisatinaEine, and p-nitro- 
(Borsohe and Mryer). A., i, 54. 

S-BeniylidenelsBVttlio acid, and its ethyl 
ester, and their semicarbazonee 
(Kleucker), a., i, 785. 

Beniylidenemannonio acid. See Benzyl- 
ideiiegluconie acid. 

Beniylidenemethyl a-hydroxyfsopropyl 
ketone. See a-Plienyl-d-methyl-A®- 
penten- 6 -ol- 7 -one. 

BeniyUdene-l-methylisatinazine, and 

IMiitro- (Borsohe and Meyer), A., 
i, 55. 

8-Beniy lidene- 6 -methylpyrrole-4-earh- 
ozylie add, 3-liydroxy-, ethyl ester 
(Fisqher and Herrmakk),A., i, 1054. 

Beniylidene-iS'naphthylamine, dimeride 
of (Ciusa), a., i, 1062. 

Beniylidene-o-nitroaniline, and m- and 
p-nitro- (lN<iOLD and Piogott),T. , 2799. 

Beniylidene-m-nitroaniline, p-hydrozy- 
(Inoold and Piggoti ), T., 2799. 

Bensylidene-;7-nitroaniline, m-nitro- 
(Inoold and Piggott), T,, 2802. 

Beniylidenenitrobenzylamines, m- and 
j^-nitio- (Ingold and PiGciorr), T., 
2801. 

Beniylidene-o- and -p-phenetidines, 

2:4:6-/Wuitro- (Lowy and Baldwin), 
A,, i, 134. 

Benzylidenephthalide-o-oarbozylic acid, 
methyl ester, and its dibromide (Rug- 
gli and Mryer), A , i, 344. 

Beniylidene-c^^piperitone (Read snd 
Smith), T., 574. 

Benaylidene-i^-tolaidine, p-nitro- (Boo- 
ERT aTHl Meter), A., i, 868 . 

4-Beniylidene-1:2*.8>triethylreiorcinol 
(Fabrb), a., i, 1148. 

Benayliminodiaoetio add, and its salts 
and derivatives (Dubsky and Dinoe- 
mansr), a., i, 56. 

BeuyUaiinodiaeeiiniide. See 3:5 -Dj- 
keto-1 • benzyl-1:4-h8xahydrodiazine. 

Beniyliminodiaeetonitrile, and its hy¬ 
drochloride (Dubbky and Dinge- 
manhe), a., i, 56. 

8-Bexi^l-2‘indolinone, and its 1-acetyl 
derivative, and 5:7-dibr.)mo- (Tomi- 
dax), A., i, ^9. 
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BwuybuloBaiidi. Mid (Ototivs and 
Siebeb), A., i, 722. 

Bensylmalonhydraiidie add, and its 

potassium salt and benzylideiie deriva¬ 
tive (CuRTius and Sieber), A., I, 
722. 

Benaylmabnio add, o-nitro-, methyl 
ester (Leuchs, v. Katinsky, and 
Conrad), A., i, 478. 

Ben8yl-i7*menthenol, and its phenyl- 
urethane (Read and Smith), T*, 581. 

Benzylmethylamine, o-hydroxy-, salts 
of (ZBMBLtiN and Eunz), A., i, 564. 

Beniylmethjlaniline, and its oxide, 
picrates of (Meisenheimer and Will- 
mersdorf), a., i, 384. 

6 - Bensyl 5-methylbarbitiirio add (Dox 
and Yoder). A., i, 682. 

2- Benzyl-2-methyl-2:8^dihydrofaraii, 
and 4(?)bromo- (Helferich and 
Gehrke), a., i, 9. 

Benaylmethylethylaadne, and its oxide 
and their picrates (Meisenheimer and 
Lohsner), a., i, 822. 

Benzylmethylethylhydroxylammo&iiiiii 
salts (Mrisenheimer and Lohsner), 
A., i, 822. 

3- Benzylmethylheptenol (Helferich 

and Gbhrxe), A., i, 9. 

4- Benzyl- l-methyl<^c^ohezan-4-ol, and 
3-iodo- (Tiffeneau and Porchsr), 
A., i, 687. 

4- BenzyM-metbyl(:pcZo-A*-liezen6 (Tif- 
FENKAU and Porghbr), A., i, 537. 

8-Benzylmethyl-2-indoli&ones (Tomi- 

t;EK), A , i, 679. 

Benzyl methyl ketone, p-hydroxy-, and 
its semicarbazone (Le Brazidec), A., 
i, 456. 

1 -Benzyl-1 -methylc?/e2opropane-2-oarb- 
oxylio addf 2:3-dicyano-, and its 
amide (Biuch and Thorpe), T., 1830. 

l-Benzyl-l-metli7lcydopropa]ie*2:3-di- 
oarbozylio aoid, cis- and forms, 
and their derivatives and 2:3-dtcyano- 
imide of (Birch and Thorpe), T., 
1830. 

AT-Benzylnortropinone, and its dibenzyl- 
idene derivative (Merck, Wolfes, 
and Maeder), A., i, 1178. 

Benzyloxlde, sodium, reactivity of alkyl 
iodides with (Haywood), T., 1904. 

7- Benzyloxy-7: IB-dihydro-y-bMaopkon- 
arsazine (Lewis and Hamilton), A., 
i, 188. 

6-BenzyloxT-8:4-dimetkozybeniald6- 
kyde (Spate and ROdbk), A., i, 853. 

5- Beniylozy-8:4-diinetliozybeniolo aoid 
(Spath and Rodeii), A., i, 853. 

i8-6-Benaylozy-8:4-dimetkM7phenyl- 
ethylamine, and its picrate (Spate 
and ROdbb), A., i, 858. 
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S*B«iiiyloxy4;4-dimethoz:fft7r«]i6, 

w-ttitro- (Spath and Rodsk), A., i, 853. 

/S-jleniyloxytetTMthylanmioaiuin iodide 
(Olbmo and Psrrin), T., 649. 

fi-B«ityloBytriathylai^6 (Clbmo and 
Perkin), T., 649. 

Bamyl^anaeyltulplione, and its deriva¬ 
tives (Wahl), A., i, 654. 

1 -BeniylcycZt^ropane- l-oarboxylie aeid, 
and its amide (Haller and Benoist), 
A., i, 850. 

ft-Bsiiiyl-5-n-propylbarbitnrio aoid (Dox 
and Yoder), A., i, 682. 

BansylMopropylmalimle acid, ethyl ester 
(Dox and Yoder), A., i, 681. 

Bensylpyraioleantbrone-yellow, and 
jMshioro- and o-nitro- (Mayer and 
Hbil), a., i, 878. 

1- Bctttylpyridininm, existence of 

(WBiTZ and Ludwig), A., i, 865. 
hydrogen carbonate (Weitz and 
KOnig), A., i, 1187. 

S^Beniylsemlearbaaide, and its hydro- 
chbride and benzylidene derivative 
\ Wilson, Hopper, and Crawford), 
T., 868. 

Banavl styryl ketone, y)-nitro-, and its 
oxime (Kleu^'KRr), A., i, 785. 

2- BenBylthioM-j»-anisyl-4-bensyUden6- 
bydimtcin (Hill and Kelset), A., i, 

1141. 

Beaiylthiol-il'-oarbaEinocarbotbiozylie 
doid, benzyl ester, and its benzoyl 
derivative (Fromm, Eatser, Bkikg- 
LEB, and FdiiRBNBACH), A., i, 880. 

8-BenEylUiiol-l-p*oblorophenyl-4-bens- 
ylidmehydantoin (Hill and Kel- 
SEV), A., i, 1141. 

2-BencylthioM:4-dimetbyldi]iydro- 
6 -pyrinudo&e, 2-i7-nitro- (Horn), A., 
i, 876. 

2-Benayltlilol-8-p-etbozypbenyl-6-ani- 
linometbyleB6-4-glyozalone (Dainh, 
Thompson,’ and Asendorf), A., i, 
1186. 

8*Beiuyltliiol-4-inatbyldibydro-6‘pyrim- 
idone, 2-n-nitro- (Horn), A., i, 875. 

8*Bciiaylttlol*8-pbsnyl-5*anilinometbyl- 
cnc*4«glyozalone (Dainb, Thompson, 
and Asendorf), A., i, 1186. 

2<*Bensyltbiol-8-tolyl-5'aniliiio]neihyl- 
enc-4-glyozalonci (Dains, Thompson, 
and Asendorf), A., i, 1186. 

8*Beiiiyltklol*l*m-tolyl-4-beniylidene- 
bydantoin (Hill and Kelsey), A., i, 

1142. 

jS^-Bcniylthiesciniearbazide hydrochlor- 
^ and sulphate (Wilson and Burns), 

BoiM^ltriMetbylaininoniiim chloride, 
o^hydroxy^ (ZemplRn and Kunz), A., 
i, ^5. 


BsnsylTinyl bromide (Porobbr), A., i, 
539. 

Berberine, conversion of, into palmatine 
(Spath and Lang), A., i, 166. 

Beri-beri, avian, decrease in cell oxida¬ 
tion as the cause of (Fleisoh), A., i, 
1215. 

Beryl, Japanese (Shibata and Ukmuba), 
A., ii, 805. 

Beryllium. See Gluoinum. 

Bda vulgaris. See Beetroot. 

Betaines (Pfeiffer), A., i, 720 ; 
(Pfeiffer and Habfelin), A., i, 788. 

Betulin, and its silver salt and hydrogen 
pbtlialate (Schulze and Pieroh), A., 
1 , 1046. 

alloBetulin, and its salts and esters 
(Schulze and Pieroh), A., i, 1045. 

apoalUiB^VaUm (Schulze and Pieroh), 
A„ i, 1046. 

a/ZoBetulone. and its derivatives 
(Schulze and Pieroh), A., i, 1046. 

Bile aoid, unsatorated, preparation of 
an (Riedel), A., i, 1160. 

Bile acids (Borsohe, Wbickert, and 
Meyer), A., i, 265; (Wieland 
and Schlichting), A., i, 564, 888 ; 
(Riedel), A., i, 554; (Wieland 
and Adickbs), A., i, 888. 
constitution of (Bormchb and Hall- 
wass), a., i, 1168, 1159. 
unsaturated (Boedecker and Volk), 
A., i, 1027. 

detection of (Lepehne), A., ii, 800. 

Bile pigments (Ei^bter), A., i, 885; 
(Kuster and Herrmann), A., i, 
886 . 

action of intestinal bacteria on(PA8- 
BiNi), A., i, 966. 

reactions of (Rosenthal and Meier), 
A., i, 198. 

detection of (Ionescu and Pop), A., 
ii, 671. 

detection of, in gastric juice (Utz), 
A., ii, 799. 

detection of, in urine (Silbsrstbrn), 
A., ii, 799. 

Bile salts (Wieland and Schulrn- 
burg), a., i, 346. 

Bilianio aoid, disemicarbazone of 
(BorschE and Hallwass), A., i, 
1159. 

Bilirubin, preparation and reactions of 
(Kuster), A., i, 885. 
constitution of (Fromholdt and 
Nbrsbssov), a., i, 887. 
formation of, in the spleen (Ernst 
and SzAPPANTOs), A., i, 1089. 
azo-dyes from (Fisoher and Barren- 
scbebn), a., i, 278. 
effect of injection of (Fromholdt and 
Nerskssov), a., i, 404. 
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BiUrubin, estimailon of, in blood (Hoir 
ZBR and Mbbkbr), A., ii, 799. 
estimation of, in sernm (Traknhauser 
and Akdbksbn), A., ii, 671. 

Biliverdin, reactions of (Kuster), A., i» 
885. 

Biloidanio aeid (Borbchb, Wriokert, 
and Meyer), A., i, 255; (Wieland 
and SoHLiOHTiNo), A., i, 554. 

Binary systems, influence of substitution 
on equilibria in (Krrmann and 
MAller; Khemank, Odeloa, and 
Zawodsky), a., i, 181; (Kremann, 
Hohl, and MAller), A., i. 138; 
(Krrmann and Odeloa), A., i, 159 ; 

r (Kremann and Strzelba), A., i, 176; 
(Kremann, Hemmblmayr, and Bie- 
mer), a., i, 1010. 

Biooollolds, action of bases and salts on 
(MaoDouoall), a., i, 204. 

Biologioal reactions, physico-chemical 
studies on (Hirsor and Kunzb), A., 
i, 781 ; (HiRScn), A., i, 785. 

Biology, importance of sequence in 
(Kahczao ; Karczao and Haj6s), 
A., i, 302. 

Biolundneseonco (Harvey), A., i, 299. 

Bird-Umo, Japanese (Yanaoisawa and 
Takashima ; Nishizawa), A.,i, 652. 

Birdi’ nests, edible Chinese, constituents 
of (Wang), A., i, 299. 

Bis-6-aootyl-2:d-diniothylpmole 
sulphide (Fischer and Herrmann), 
A., i, 1055. 

4:4^'-Bisa8o-bonzolyl ether, 4'-hydroxy- 
and Its acetyl derivative (Fighter 
and Jaeck), A., i, 62. 

8:4-BisbonionoaBopbonol, mom* and 
di-brorao-, -chloro-, and dodo-deriv- 
atives (Chattaway and Hill), T., 
2758. 

Bis-l-bonsyl-8:4-dimotbylpyridiniitai 
(WRiTzand K5Nt«)» A., i, ll/^S. 

Bis-l-beasyl*8i4:6 trimotbylpyridiniiun 
(Weitz and KOnio), A., i, 1188. 

Bi^8*oarb0tbony*tt:4- and 6-dlttotbyl> 
pyrryl)farylmothanos (KOstrr, 
Wei er,Mai7rbr,’Nirmank,Schlacx, 
SoHLAYERBACH, and WlLLto), A., i, 
858. 

Bis*8-earbstbozy'8:4diimstbylpyrryl- 
msthans. See Methenylbi8*2!4-di- 
methylpyrrole-S'Carboxylio acid, ethyl 
ester. 

l}*Bis(S*6arbotbozy-8:5‘diinothylpyrryl)- 
mstbylbensiUdonyde, and its hydr- 
azone (Fischrr and Kaan), A., i, 869. 

Bis(8«onrbothojty‘8.*4-diittstbylpynyl)- 
9ft-nitropbsnylmotltino (KOster, 
Weber, Maurer, Niemann, Schlack, 
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858. 
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jS^'-dteblorodivinylbydroEyarsIno 
platinichloride (Mann and Pope), T., 
1759. 

Bis-j8-cUoroTinylbis>i8A'i3^'*^hloro* 
trivinylarsino, platinum compound 
(Mann and Pope), T., 1758. 

Bisooumario acids (de Jono), A., ii, 
1049. 

Biidiasobensoylbistidine (Hermanns), 
A., i, 1092. 

Bis-4:4^‘dibonBtbiaBOlt, l:l^-dithiol- 
(Romani), a., i, 467. 

s.-Bisdiboniylinethylearbamide (Jonb^ 
and 8 cott), A., i, 454. 

BiidietbylaminootbyldiketocycZoboxane> 
diearboxylie acid, ethyl ester (Farb- 
wekke vorm. Mbister, Lucius, k 
Bruning), a., i, 525. 

Bisdihydroearboityril*8:3'-spirBn-6:6'- 
disnlphonic acids, and their barium 
salts i^Leuchs, Conrad, and v. 
Katinszky), a., i, 874. 

aC-Bisdixnetbylamino-yd-diphenylbez* 
ane-yS-diols (Mannioh and Hsilner), 
A., i, 351. 

BiS'P-dimetbylaminotripbenylnietbyl 

jpcroxide (WiELAND, Popper, and 
Srefkied), a., i, 773. 

Bisdiphonyldibiphenylonebydruins 
(WiELAND, Wecker, and Albert), 
A., i, 779. 

BiB-5>otbyl-5-metbyltetrabydro*8 fnryl 

ether (Hblferioh and Wsiden* 
HAGEN), A., i, 1115. 

Bisglnoosyl C'snlphide, 

aud their derivatives (Wredb), A., i, 
226. 

Bisfaydroearbostyril-8:S-i9irB&, and 
pjf’^thydroty-, and 4heir 
derivatives (Ledchs, v. KatInsky, 
and t;oNRAD), A., i, 471. 

Biidiydrosonaiarin4l:8<spiran (Leucss, 
y. Katinsky. and Conrad), A., i, 
473. 

8:8'-Bis-o-a-diliydiozybeniyiaiiiiEO-(^i- 
bydrozyarsonobOBBone, and its di- 

hydrochloride (Haizism and Blatt), 
A., i. 1079. 

^ Bis-iSbydrosyothylaminobonsoie aeid, 

ethyl ester ( Altwkoo aud Landrivon ), 
A, i, 1028. 

8 : 8 '-Bis-a-bTd 70 zy*p-in 6 tbozyboniyl- 
aminO'd.'v-dihydrozyarsoBobeaieno 
•(Raiziss and Blatt), A.,i, 1079^ 

8:8'-Bis*p-a-dihydrozy*m*methoEy- 
beiisylainino4:4'^tliydrozyarseino*^ 
bonsone (RaiMss and Blatt), A., i, 
1079. 

8:8'-Bisbydrozymotbylainino4:4^<<ft- 
bydtoEyarsonobensono dihydrochlot- 
ide (Raiziss and BlatiO, A., i, 1079. 
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BisbydrozjfwtliyleneaeetoMdianiUde. 
See Oianiliuovinyl ketone^ 

3 : 9 '‘Bif-a- 2 iydroxym' 2 iitrobeiiiylamino- 
4 : 4 '- 02 thydroxyarfeiiobensene ( Raiz iss 
and Blatt), A., i, 1079. 

8 : 8 '*Bia-a-hydroxy- 7 *phenylallylamino- 
4:4'‘<2tliydrozyarfenobenBene (Eaiziss 
and BiiATT), A., i. 1080. 

Bii-l: 8 '-iiidil( 6 ie-l \Z‘di-indoyT) {Oddo 
and Sanna), A., i, 371. 

8 : 8 '>Bii-;[ 7 *metlioxybenBylideiieamino- 
l:l^-dinaphtbyl (Jacobsen), A., i, 
594. 

Bit- 8 >metbyM-iiapbthoylhydrazine 

(Mayer and Sieglitz), A., i, 742. 

Bi^5-metbyltetrahydro-2-fiiryl ether 
(Helferich and Weidenhaoen), A., 
i, 1116. 

BiS‘6-metbyltetrahydro-2-a-pyryl ether 
(Hblfbrich and Wbidenhagbn), A., 
i. 1116. 

Bimntb, apectrnm of (Nagaoka and 
Sugiuea), a., ii, 101. 

X-series spectrum of (Duane and 
Patterson), A., ii, 468. 
i\r-series spectrum of (DolejSek), A., 
ii, 468. 

anodic corrosion of (Prideaux and 

Hewis), a., ii, 611. 
liquid, density and surface tension of 
(Hooness), a., ii, 29. 
solubility of lead in (Di Capua), A., 
ii, 676. 

Bismuth compounds, preparation of 
(Prideaux and Hewis), A., ii, 611. 

Bi^uth saltS) treatment of syphilis with 
(Sazerac and Lkvaditi), A., i, 89; 
(Fournier and GuiSnot), A., i, 301. 

Bismuth thdllous bromide and iodide 
<Cann«R1 and Perina), A., ii, 
512. 

^nehloriiai compounds of diazonium 
chlorides. with (Challenger and 
WlLKIilSON), T., 102. 
hydrides {Paneth, Johannsen, and 
Matthies ; Paneth, Matthibr, 
and Schmidt-Hebbbl), A., ii, 383. 
S2«5io(1ide and s 2 «doxyiodide (Denham), 
A., ii, 218. 

oxide, fusion diagram of mixtures of 
lead oxide and (BellAden), A., ii, 
777. 

Bismuth orfanie compounds (Chai.- 
LENOEK and Wilkinson), T., 91; 
(Challenger and Ridqway), T., 
104. 

action of thallic chloride on (D. and 
A. E. Goddard), T., 260. 
dimethozide and dimethyl (Denham), 
A., ii, 218. 

MmutU iodides of alkaloids (Fran¬ 
cis and Blanc), A., i, 861, 


Bismuth detection and estimation 

detection of, by mirrors (Soheuoher), 
A., ii, 526. 

detection of, in urine (Aubry), A., ii, 
166. 

detection of, in urine and in saliva 
(Ganassini), A., ii, 690. 
detection and estimation of (Cakneui 
and Perina), A., ii, 512. 
estimation of (Critohett), A., ii, 
90. 

metallic, estimation of (Kurtbnacker 
and Werner), A., ii, 877. 

Bismuth minerals, Spanish, chemical 
and spectrographic study of (PiSa de 
Rubiks and Gila Esteban), A., ii, 
676. 

Bismnthines, tertiary aromatic (Chal¬ 
lenger and Wilkinson), T., 91; 
(Challenger and Ridgway), T., 
104. 

aa'-Bisphenaeylmethylmethylamine, and 
its hydrochloride (Mannich and 
Heilner), a., i, 351. 

Bi 8 - 7 'phenoxy>n>batyrylamine (Puto- 
chin), a., i, 1176. 

5. -Bistriphenylmethylh^drasine, molec¬ 
ular rearrangement of (Stibglitz and 
Brown), A., i, 778. 

Bisulphites. See Sulphites under 
Sulphur. 

Bisisovalerylaminoethane (Windaus, 
Dorries, and Jensen), A., i, 60. 

Bisisovalerylaminoethylene, and its di- 
bromide (WiNDAUs, Dorries, and 
Jensen), A., i, 60. 

Biuret, preparation of derivatives of 
(Fromm and Wenzl), A., i, 487. 
compound of copper etliylenediamine 
hydroxide with (Tuaube), A., i, 
719. 

Blackberry. See Ruhusfnwticosus. 

Bladder, silica calculus iu the 
(Schlicht), a., i, 496. 

Bleaching cUorides, estimation of the 
available chlorine in (Royer), A., ii, 
681. 

Blende, oxidation of (Helbronner and 
Rudolfs), A., i, 706. 

Blood, effect of poisons on the absorp¬ 
tion spectrum of (Lbwin and 
Stenger), a., ii, 414. 
effect of radium emanation on (Hau- 
bnstein), a., i, 80. 
condition of electrolytes in (Heu- 
hausen), a., i, 891; (Neuhauskn 
and Marshall), A., i, 1086. 
viscosity of, in relation to the dis¬ 
tribution of cholesterol and of uric 
acid between plasma and corpuscles 
(Rouzaud and Thi8ry), A., i, 
394. 
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XUwd, osmotic resistance and phos- 
phatides of (Brinkman), A., i, 1086. 
increased supply of, during muscular 
activity (Harris), A., i, 698. 
effect of profuse perspiration on (WiL- 
BRAND), A., i, 79. 

chemistry of (Eoerbr*Seham and 
Nixon), A., i, 896. 
in pregnancy (Killian and Shkr- 
wiN ; Caldwell and Lyle), A., 
i, 489. 

acetone substnnees in, after injection 
of adrenaline (Huubard and 
Wright), A., i, 288. 
in diabetes (Fitz), A., i, 192. 
neutralisation of acids by (Kenna- 
WAY and McIntosh), A., i, 788. 
eOect of ether anaesthesia on the 
acid-base balance of (van Slyke, 
Austin, and Cullen ; Stehle, 
Bourne, and Barbour), A., i, 
1086. 

amino-acids in (Costantino), A., i, 
181; (Abderhalden), A., i, 287; 
(Ok ADA and Hayashi), A., i, 483. 
ammonia in (Nash and Benedict), 
A., i, 191; (Nash), A., i, 483. 
calcipm in (Mazzocoo), A., J. 788, 
891 ; (VAN Paassen), A., i, 
1208. 

of the new-born (Jones), A., i, 80. 
distribution of calcium, magnesium, 
potassium and sodium in (Kramer 
and Tisdall), A., i, 1087. 
carbon dioxide equilibrium and hydro¬ 
gen-ion concentration in (War¬ 
burg), A., i, 788. 

effect of potassium cyanide on cata¬ 
lase in (Welker and Bollman), 
A., i, 192. 

distribution of chlorides in (Mukai ; 
VAN Crevbld ; Noroaard and 
Gram), A., i, 287; (Muuesanu), 
A., i, 260; (Dische), A., i, 1086. 
distribution of chlorine in (Siebeck 
and Hackmack), A., i, 1208. 
chloroform in, after death (Gibson 
and Laidlaw), A., i, 1218. 
cholesterol derivatives in (Lifschutz), 
A., i, 392. 

coagulation of (Funck), A., i, 290; 
(Heller), A., i, 291 ; (Stuber 
and Funck), A., i, 393 ; (Pick¬ 
ering and Hewiti), A., i, 393, 

im. 

effect of carbon monoxide, illumin¬ 
ating gas and benzene on (Forbes 
and Hompe), A., i, 483. 
effect of alkaline earth chlorides on 
(Lehmann), A., i, 892. 
by euphylline (Meissner), A., i, 
193. 


Blood, action of nucleic acids on 
(Boyon), a., i, 82, 1087. 

' action of phosphatides on (Zunz 
and La Barrs), A., i, 697. 
presence of cyanic acid in (Nicloux 
and Welter), A., i, 789. 
enzymes in (Compton), A., i, 392, 
1087 ; (Bach and Zubkowa), A., 
i, 393; (PiNOUssEN), A., i, 393. 
transformation of the fat in (Lif- 
nchOtz), a., i, 392. 
action of germanium oxide on (Ham¬ 
mett, Nowrky, and Muller), A., 
i, 1086. 

physical chemistry of haemoglobin in 
(Brown and Hill), A., i, 1199. 
preparation of histidine from (Dem- 
janovski), a., i, 1052. 
distribution of hormones and drugs in 
(Schaeppi), a., i, 290. 
reaction of, uith nascent hydrogen 
peroxide (Patzauer), A., ii, 172. 
inorganic ions in, in tetany (Gross 
ami Underhill), A., i, 1210. 
lipoids of in tuberculosis (Henning), 
A., i, 963. 

nitrogen constituents of, in chronic 
nephritis (Williams), A„ i, 401. 
inorganic phosphates in (Lehman), 
A., i, 191. 

effect of pilocarpine on the composition 
of ( Bornstbin and Vogel), A., i, 80. 
proteins of, and their part in the 
transport of carbon dioxide (Au- 
benda), a., i, 1209. 
action of purine diuretics ou the con¬ 
centration of (Nonnbnbruch), a., 
i, 79, 

distribution of quinine in (Rona and 
Bloch), A., i, 290. 
htemolysis of, by quinine (Luger), 
A., i, 81. 

action of salvarsan on the serum and 
corpuscles of (Kritsohevsky), A., 
i, 394. 

effect of administration of sodium 
chloride ou (Samson), A., i, 82. 
sugar in (Cammidge, Forsyth, and 
Howard), A., i, 81; (Falta 
and Richter-Quittner), A., i, 
696; (Rosenberg), A., i, 789; 
(Stasiak), A., i, 1208. 
in narcosis and disease (Chant- 
raine), a., i, 192. 
action of adrenaline on (Pet^nyi 
and Lax), A., i, 408. 
effect of amino-acids and fatty acids 
on (Pollak), a., i, 488. 
effect of carbon dioxide on (Bin- 
swanger), a., i, 962. 
action of phosphates on (Elias and 
Weiss), A,, i, 1085. 
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Bloodt elfect of sugar injection on 
iiie su^r content and the white 
corpuscles of (Moraczewskx and 
I^ivpNER)) A., i, 402. 
a)*terial and venous, distribution of 
sugar in (Henbiqtjes and Eoe), A., 
i, 101 • (Tubban), a., i, 482. 
capillary and venous, su^r distribu¬ 
tion in (Neuwibtu and Klein ku), 
A., i, 1208. 

fate of sulphides in (Hagqabb and 
Charlton), A., i, 287. 
distribution of urea in (Etienne and 
V^iRAiN), A., i, 963. 
distribution of uric acid in (Theis and 
Benm)10t), a., i, 82; (Ohauf- 
FARD, Brown, and Grigaut), A., 
i. 1086. 

free and bound water in (Neuhausrn), 
A., i, 696. 

morphological changes of (Penti- 
MALLl), A., i, 802. 

defecation of, for the estimation of 
carbamide (Ionescu), A., ii, 596. 
respiratory changes in (Au&tin, 
Cullen, Hastings, McLean, 
Peters, and van Slyke ; Peters, 
Cullen, and Austin), A., i, 1207. 
calves’, concentration of proteins in 
(Howe), A., i, 1084. 
effect of ingestion of colostrum on 
(Howe), A., i, 80. 

of children in tetany, calcium in 
(Robles), A., i, 192 
dogs’, lactic acid in (Hastings), A., i, 
81. 

human, hydrogen-ion concentiation 
in (Barcroft, Boor, Hill, 
Parsons, and Shoji), A., i, 
891. 

partial pressure of oxygen in (Bar- 
croft and Nagahashi), A., i, 
890. 

reducing power of (Cooper and 
Walker), A., i, 1084. 
uric acid in (Morris and Macleod), 
A., i, 892. 

shed, aci(i-i>roduction in (Evans), A., 

i, 890. 

reaction of (de Corral), A., i, 79; 
(Conway and Stephen), A., i, 892. 
Blood detection and estimation 
analysis of (RicHTER-Qum'NER), A., 

ii, 240, 407 ; (Pincussen and 
Floros; Pincussen and Mom fee- 
batos-Floros), a., ii, 408 ; (Folin 
and Wu), a., ii, 640 ; (Folin), A., 
ii, 596; (Ctz), A., ii, 800. 

analyKes.of the corpuscles and plasma 
of (Wu), A., i, 483. 
analysis of gases of (Meier and 
Kronig), a., i, 191. 


Blood detection and oftimatioa 
collection and analysis of (Austin, 
Cullen, Hastings, MoLban, 
Peters, and van Slyke), A., i, 
1207. 

detection and estimation of, in urine 
(Johannessen), a., ii, 724. 
estimation of acetone substances in 
(Hubbard), A., ii, 284. 
estimation of fatty aoids in (Bloou, 
Pelkan and Allen), A., ii, 698. ^ 
estimation of amino-acids in (Petit- 
jean), A., ii, 686. 

estimation of ammonia in (Gad* 
Akdressn), a., ii, 523. 
estimation of bilirubin in (Holzeb and 
Mehnbr), a., ii, 799. 
estimation of calcium in (Weiss ; 
Clark), A., ii, 227 ; (Ling and 
Bushill), a., ii, 587. 
estimation of carbon monoxide in 
(Sayers and Yant), A., ii, 868. 
estimation of chlorides in (Friend), 
A., ii, 889 ; (Petsohacher ; 
Isaacs), A., ii, 716. 
estimation of creatine and creatinine 
in(BBHRE and Benedict), A., i, 789. 
estimation of ethyl alcohol in (WiD- 
mark), a., ii, 789. 
estimation of fibrin in (Gram), A., ii, 
240. 

estimation of fibrinogen in (Gram), 
A., i, 288 ; (Leendertz and Gro- 
MELSKi), A., ii, 798. 
estimation of gases in (van Slyke 
and Stadie ; Stadie), A., ii, 78. 
apparatus for estimation of gases in 
(van Slym), a., ii, 168. 
estimation of hydrogen ions in (Lind- 
hard), A., ii, 240. 

estimation of hydrogen carbonate and 
hydrogen ions in plasma and ^van 
Slyke ; Cullen), A., ii, 672. 
estimation of iron in (Brown), A., ii, 
819. 

estimation of lecithin in (Randles 
and Knudson), A., ii, 719. 
estimation of lipoids in (Lbmsland), 
A , ii, 666. 

estimation of magnesium in (Denis), 
A., ii, 659. 

estimation of non-protein nitrogen in 
^ondbr), a., ii, 683; (Richter- 
QuiTTNSRand Hoenlinger), A., ii, 
717. 

estimation of the oxygeiHiombiuing 
power of (Lundsgaard and MOl- 
LEu)j A., ii,*724. 

estimation of phenols in (Pelkan), 
A., ii, 899. 

estimation of phosphoric acid in 
(Bloor), a., ii, 84. 
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Blood deteotioE and eitlmation 

estimation of proteins in (Hows), A., 
ii, 171, 172. 

estimation of proteins and nitrogen 
in (Bxeuut and Moqvsi'), A., ii, 
886 . 

estimation of sugar in (HosENBsno), 
A., i, 482 ; (Guy), A., ii, 94; (Tbr- 
VAEiiT), A., ii, 166; (Reist), A., 
ii, 323 ; (^tepp), A., ii, 592; 
(liABBt, Kepveux, and Komidis), 
• A., ii, 663 ; (Eenst and Weiss), A., 

ii, 724 ; (CsoNKAandTAGOABT), A., 
ii, 879. 

estimation of sulphates in (Denis), 
A., ii, 225. 

estimation of urea in (Kioloux 
and Weltee), A., li, 170 ; (Gai>- 
Andbesen), a., ii, 636. 
ureometer for estimation of urea in 
(Clogne), a., ii, 237. 
estimation of uric acid in (Guill* 
aumin), a., ii, 170; (Grioaut; 
Benedict), A., ii, 405 ; (Pucher), 
A., ii, 668 . 

estimation of uric acid and urates in 
(Bauman and Keeler ; Guillau> 
min), a., ii, 796. 

Blood'oorpnscles, effect of narcotics on 
the charge on (Meier and Kbonig), 
A., i, 191. 

agglutination and sedimentation of 
(Starlinger; BuNNsrROM), A., i, 
289. 

volume curve of, in hypertonic solu¬ 
tions (Takei), a., i, 289. 
stability of suspensions of (Brinkman 
and Wastl), A., i, 289. 
effect of extirpation of glands on the 
development of (Asher and Mat- 
sumo), A., i, 298. 

permeability of, for dextrose (van 
Crsveld and Brinkman), A., i, 
192. 

haimolysis of, by eosin (Schmidt and 
Norman), A., i, 892, 
fixation of quinine by (Kona and 
Block), A., i, 484. 
red, colloidal structure of (Hattori), 
A., i, 192. 

osmotic I'esistance curves of (Ham¬ 
burger), A., i, 606. 
permeability of (Wiechmann), A., 
i, 80, 289. 

influence of potassium and radio- 
acti\|^ subsUnces on the oxidation 
velocity of (Ellinoer), A., i, 
288. 

human, dextrose content of (Bunn- 
igsr), A.,i, 606. 

white, glycogen content of (de Haan), 
A., i, 484. 


Blood-corpusolM} estimation of non- 
heemoglobin nitrogen in (Schoxn), A.i 
U 484 . 

Bl<^-louse. See Schismeura lanigera. 

Blood-pi«nests (KffsTEg and Gerlaoh), 
A., 1, 596; (Kustxk), A., i, 884. 

Blood-plasma, combination of, with 
carbon dioxide (Taistra; Chanu- 
tin), a., i, 288. 

sugar in, in relation to sugar in cere- 
orospinal fluid and aqueous humour 
(de Haan and van Crxvsld), A., 
i, 295. 

human, flocculation of (Starlinger), 
A., i, 288. 

estimation of phosphates in (Denis 
and V. Msysenbug), A., ii, 584. 
estimation of inorganic phosphorus in 
(Myers and Shevky), A., ii, 455. 

Blood pressure, effect of adrenaline on 
(Richaud), a., i, 891. 

Blood-semm, ultra-violet absorption 
spectra and optical rotation of the 
proteins of (Lewis), A., ii, 245. 
buffer systems in (Doisy, Eaton, and 
Ohouke), a., i, 963. 
calcium in, in pregnancy (Mazzocco 
and Moron), A., i, 892. 

Blood-serum, cholesterol in (Straubs 
and Schubardt), A., i, 1209. 
isolation of the coagulating enzyme 
from (Bleibtreu), A., i, 1084. 
colloidal equilibrium of (Fischer), A., 
i, 1209. 

action of soaps with (Jabisch), A., i, 
1087. 

estimation of atropine in (van dsr 
Heydb), a., ii, 669. 
estimation of globulins in (Henley), 
A., ii, 671. 

estimation of indican in (Snapper 
and van Vloten), A., ii, 793. 
estimation of salicylic acid in (Heris- 
sby), a., ii, 880. 

Blood-vessels, action of calcium and 
potassium ions on (Hamburger), A., 
1 , 606. 

Blumea Malcomii, essential oil from 
(SiMONSEN and Rau), T., 876. 

Body fluids, physical chemistry of 
(RusznyAk and HetRnti), A., i, 
291. 

sulphates and sulphurio acid in 
(Heubner and Meyeu-Bisch), A., 
i, 291. 

Boili^ point, relation of meltmg point 
to (Lorenz and Here), A., Ut 789. 
relation between melting point, critical 
temperature and (IPrud’homme}, 
A., ii, 349, 

Boldo leaf oil, constituents of (Roure- 
Bertrand Fils), A. i, 846. 
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Bone fati analytical constants of 
(Eokart), a., 1, 967. 

Bonieol* preparation of (Fabhiquss de 

pROBITITS CHIMIQUE8 DE ThANN 
BT DE Mulhousb), A., i, 660. 
from pinene hydrochloride (Vavon 
and Behton), A., i, 943. 

Bmeoloarbozylio acids (Bbeut)» A., i, 
937. 

If and iso-Bomyl chloride, equilibrium 
of camphene hydrochloride with 
(Mekkwein, van Emstkr, and Jous- 
SEN), A., ii, 751. 

Bornylene, preparation of (Mebuwein 
and JoDSSEN), A., i, 1042. 

Bornyliemioarbaside (Neighbohs, Fos¬ 
ter, Clark, Miller, and Bailey), 
A., i, 881. 

Boric acid. See under Boron. 

Boroacctic acid, hydrozyanthraquinone 
esters of (Dimroth and Faust), A., i, 
166. 

Boron, atomic weight of (Baxter and 
Scott), A., ii, 286 ; (HOnigschmid 
and Birckenbach), A., ii, 641. 

Kew Zealand, isotopes of (Monro), 
T., 986. 

Edntgen rays from (Hughes), A., ii, 
184 ; (Holtsmark), A., ii, 543. 

Boron alloys with carbon and iron 
(Vogel and Tammann), A., ii, 852. 

Boron nitride, reaction of, with metallic 
oxides (Sboboi and Nasinj), A., li, 
664. 

/noxide, phosphorescence of hydrated 
(Tiede and Wulff), A., ii, 245. 
Borie acid, organic phosphors of 
(Tiede, Wulff, and Ragoss), A., 
ii, 8 ; (Tomaschek), A., ii, 763. 
effect of hydroxy-organic com¬ 
pounds on the hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration of (Bimbach and Ley), 
A., ii, 842. 

and iter salts, complex compounds 
of, with fructose and with mann¬ 
itol (Gilhour), T^, 1333. 
action of, on mannitol (Dubrisay), 
A., i, 1110. 

hydrozyanthraquinone esters of 
(Dimroth and Faust), A., i, 
155. 

estimation of (STRECKERand Eann- 
atpel), a., ii, 784. 
estimation of, in presence of phos¬ 
phoric acid (Eolthoff; Deerns), 
A., ii, 867. 

Borates (Sborgi and Fsrbi), A., ii, 
668, 764. 

dissociation and hydrolysis of, in 
solution (Menzel), A., ii, 346. 
Folyberates (Rosenheim and Leyrek), 
A., ii, 60. 


Boron• 

Eczahydrodiozydiboron, potassium 
salt (Ray), T., 1088. 

Boron orffanio compounds, pieparation 
of (Krause and Hitsohe), A., i, 
22 . 

trialkyls (ERAUSsand Nxtsche), A., 
i, 22. 

mono- and di-phenyl fluorides and tri¬ 
phenyl (Krause and Nitsche), 
A., i, 694. 

Brain, constituents of (Shimizu), A., i, 
85. 

phosphosulphatidcs and lecithin from 
(Frankel and Gilbert ; Frankbl 
and Kasz), A., i, 294. 
zinc and copper compounds in 
(Bodansky), a., i, 194. 

Brass, protection of, from corrosion 
(Manley), A., ii, 840. 
estimation of antimony in (Evans), 
A., ii, 231. 

red, estimation of antimony and tin 
in (MOck), a., ii, 722. 

Brassidio acid, ethyl ester and 
anhydride of (Holde and Schmidt), 
A., i, 982. 

'7ifoBrazilein, synthesis of (Crabtree 
and Robinson), T., 1033. 

Bridge linkings, rupture of (Wahl), 
A., i, 653. 

Bromates. See under Bromine. 

Brometone. See tert.-Butyl alcohol, 
^nbromo-. 

Bromic acid and Bromides. See under 

Bromine. 

Bromination of organic acids (Ward), 
T., 1161. 

Bromine, atomic weight of (Moles), 
A., ii, 141; (Baxibu), A., ii, 370. 
spectrum of the vapour of (Ribaud), 
A., ii, 3. 

solid, vapour pressure of (Henglein, 
V. Rosenberg, and Muohlinski), 
A., ii, 760. 

water, action of. on indene (Read and 
Hurst), T., 2550. 

Hydrobro^o acid, heats of neutiwlisa- 
, tion of (Richards and Rowe), 
A., ii, 425. 

gaseous, density of (Moles), A., ii, 
140. 

Bromides, retention and excretion of, 
in the organism (Baub and 
Oppenheimer), a., I, 968. 
estimation of, with silver nitrate 
(Eolthoff), A., ii, 581. 
estimation of chlorides and, in 
presence of iodides (Eolthoff), 
A., ii, 79. 

Bromic acid, estimation of (Kikucri), 
A., ii, 519. 
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Bromine :~ 

Bronuitee, reflection spectra of 
(SoHAEFEE and Schubert), A., ii, 
180. 

Bromine organic eomponndi, preparation 
of, without production of hydrogen 
bromide (Gupta and Thorpe), T., 
1896. 

Bromine estimation 

estimation of, in animal tissues 
(Damiens), A., ii, 79. 

Bromoform, vapour pressure of mixtures 
of ethyl ether aud (Dolezalek and 
Schulze), A., ii, 118. 
action of, on magnesium alkyl haloids 
(Binaghi), A., i, 1002. 

Brownian movement, theory of (Jager), 
A., ii, 30. 

Brucine hexosophosphate (Neubrro and 
Dalmer), A., i, 920. 

Bruoinesulphonio acid, quinols and quin- 
ones from, and their derivatives 
(Leuchs and Fricker), A., i, 677. 

i^oBntaldehyde, abromo-, action of 
sodiornalonic eater with (Franks 
and Groeger), A., i, 808. 

Butane, aSS-^rmmino-, salts of (Win> 
D Aus, Dorries, and J knsen ), A., i,60. 
/5-brt)mo- and 3-chloro-hydroxy- 

(Fourneau and Putal), A., i, 639. 
a-chloro-i8-hydroxy- (Helferich and 
Speidel), a., i, 6. 

cycZoButane-l-oarbozylie acid, 1-hydr- 
oxy-, pyrogenic decomposition of, and 
its anhydrides (Demjanov and 

Dojarenko), a., i, 1161. 

rycZoBatane-l:I-dicarbozylamide (In- 
ooLi), Sako, and Thorpe), T., 1191. 

cy^/oButane-1:1 -dicarbozylbromoamide 
(Ingold, Sako, and Thorpe),T., 1191. 

Butaneay-diol-aiS-dioarbozylio acid, and 
its salts and derivatives (Ingold), 
T., 2694. 

6- ci/c/(?Butanespirohyd&ntoiJi (Inoold, 
Sako, and Thorpe), T., 1191. 

rycZoButanone, preparation of ( Demjanov 
and Dojarenko), A., i, 1161. 

Aa<Butene-a8-dioarbozylie-j3-aoetie 
acids, and their silver salts and deiiv- 
atives (Farmer), T., 2019. 

A A-Butene-ad-dioarbozyliO’iS-nialonic 
acid, ethyl esters, and sodium salt 
(Farmer), T., 2017. 

Aa-Buten-y-ol, properties of (Baudreno- 
HiEN), A., i, 710. 

JButenonitriles (Brutlants), A., i, 817, ^ 

/8-Batozybutyronitriles (BrUylants), 
A., i. 924. 

7- n-Butozy-7:12*dihydro-7>bensopben- 
arsaiine (Lewis and Hamilton), A., 

1, 188. 

cxxii. ii. 


5- n- and *tso-Batozy4-metliylqninoline, 

and its ethiodide (Gutbkunst and 
Gray), A., i, 951. 

Butter, fatty acids of (Frog and 
SohmidT'Niblsen), a., i, 494. 
detection of coconut oil in (Muttblbt), 
A., ii, 286. 

isoBntylaoetonylmalonio aeid,ethyl ester, 
and its phenylhydrazone (Gault and 
Salomon), A., i, 428. 

n*Butylalaxiine. See a-Methyl-7i hezoic 
acid, a-amino>. 

»-Butyl alcohol (Tsujimoto and To¬ 
yama), A., i,.297. 
preparation of (GrOnbtein), A., i, 
112 . 

chlorination of (Gault and Guille- 
met), a., i. 910. 

i^oButyl alcohol, sohibility of, in water 
(Michels), A., ii, 486. 

-Butyl alcohol, ^rtbromo-, and tri- 
cbloro-, benzoyl and nitrobeuzoyl 
esters (Aldrich and Blanner), A., 
i, 910. 

n- and Ijo-Bntylammonium rutheni- 
pentabromides (G utbier and Ebauss), 
A., i, 16. 

(£f-jt?- 5 ec.-Butylaniline, resolution of 
(GLA'rTFiELD and Wbrtheim), A., i, 
385. 

6- R-ButylbarMturio acid, and 5-bromo-, 
ethyl ester (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 
808. 

5-src.-Butylbarbituric acid (Dox and 
Yoder), A., i, 817. 

isoButylborio acid (Krause and 
Nithche), a., i, 22. 

Butyldtohloroarsiue (Quick and 
Adams), A., i, 601. 

Buohu-oamphor, preparation of (Asa- 
iiiNA and Mituhori), A., i, 667. 

Buckwheat, glutencasein of (Kiesbl), 
A., i, 412. 

Buffer solutions (van Slyke), A., i, 
893. 

for colorimetry (Agree, Mellon, 
Avery, ani Slagle), A., ii, 
157. 

systems in blood-serum (Doisy, 
Eaton, aud Choukb), A., i, 963. 

Bufotalau (Wieland), A., i, 200. 

Bufotalidin (Wieland), A., i, 200. 

Bufotalin, and its acetyl derivative 
(Wieland), A., i, 200. 

BufCtalone (Wieland), A., i, 200. 

Bufotozin (WiblanI) and Alles), A., i, 
784. 

Burner, rotary (Lookemann), A.,'ii, 
43. 

Butadiene, formation of, from ethylene 
(Zanbtti, Suydam, aud Offner), 
A., i, 977. 

46 
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Butaldehyde, preparation of (Oaun- 
8TSIN), A., i, 112 ; (Adam; and 
Lego), A., i, 222. 

n-Butyl-iV^V'-dimethylmalonamide (Dox 
and Yoder), A., i, 808. 

Aa-Bntylene, action of selenium chloride 
on (Boord and Cope), A., i, 421. 

Aa-Btttyleiie, 7 -chloro-(BAUDRENGHiEN), 
A., i, 710. 

a-iodo- (Kadfmann and SonAVEiTZER), 
A., i, 214. 

A^-Butylene, a-bromo-, and a-chloro- 
(Baudrenghien), a., i, 710. 

MoButylcne-a 7 'y 7 '-tetracarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (Ingold and Nickolls), 
T., 1643. 

woButylene-o 77 '-trioarboxylic acid, and 
its ethyl ester (Ingold and Nickolls), 
T., 1644. 

Bntylliydrozymalonic acid, /3*hydi’oxy>, 
and its barium salt (Helfeuich and 
Speidel), a., i, 7. 

7 -isoButylid 6 nenialonolactone, ethyl 
ester (Franke and Grokgkr), A., i, 
808. 

see. -Butylmalonamide (Dox and Yoder), 
A., i, 816. 

n-Butylmalonio acid, and bromo-, de¬ 
rivatives of (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 
808. 

see.-Butylmalonio acid, methyl ester 
(Dox and Yoder). A., i, 816. 

ey(^(?BatylmethyldimetlLylamine, and its 
salts (Demjanov and Dojarenko), 
A., i, 997. 

weButyl methyl ketone, o-chloro-i8- 
hydroxy-(mesi^yZ oxide, chlorohydrin) 
(Pastureau and Bernard), A., i, 
717. 

d^p•see.-Batylp1lenylllydrazine, and its 
derivatives (Glati'field and Wer- 
theim), a., i, 386. 

<ert. -Butyl propyl ketone (Leroide), A., 
i, 216. 

S-n-Butylthiol-3'plienyl-5-anilino- 
metliylene-4-glyozalone (Da ins, 
Thompson, and Asendorf), A., i, 
1186. 

Butyranilide, ^r/bromo- (van Peski), 
A., i, 106. 

isoButyrhydrozamio acid, and its salts 
and derivatives (Jones and Scott), 
A., i, 454. 

Butyric acid, pi'eparalion of (Adam and 
IjEgg), a. , 1, 222. 

formation of, by fermentation (Neu- 
BERG and Arinstein), A., i, 91. 
oxidation of, by hydrogen peroxide 
(Witzemann), a., i, 6. 
estimation of, in mixtures with 
acetic acid (Notenbaart), A., i, 
791. 


n-Butyrie acid, a-amino-, and its de¬ 
rivatives (OiTRTius and Sieber), A., 
i, 723. 

i8-hydroxy-, estimation of (Hub¬ 
bard), A., ii, 284. 

dZ-Butyrio acid, a 7 -dthydroxy-, pre¬ 
paration and resolution of (Qlatt- 
FiELD and Sander), A., i, 818. 

isoButyrio acid, a-hydroxy-, action of 
thionyl chloride on (Blaise and 
Montagne), a., i, 716. 

Butyrolactone, chloro-, and its acetal 
(CARRikRE), A., i, 319. 

Butyrophenol, <?'ibromo- (van Peski), 
A., i, 106. 

woBntyryl chloride, a-chloro-, and its 
anilide (Blaise and Montagne), A., 
i, 716. 

isoButyryloxyw^butyryl chloride, a- 
chloro", and its anilide (Blaise and 
Montagne), A., i, 716. 

n-Butyrylsulpburic acid (van Peski), 
A., 1, 106. 

Byntropogon caniis, constituents of 
(Whelan), A., i, 847. 


C. 

Oacotbeline, preparation and derivatives 
of (Leuciis, Osi'EUBURG, and 
Kaehrn), a., i, 362. 
degradation of, by bromine, and its 
derivatives (Leuohs, Mildbrand, 
and Leuciis), A., i, 1062. 
colour reactions of (Leuchs and 
Kaehrn), A., i, 463. 

Cactus alkaloids (Spath), A., i, 163, 
567 ; (iSpath and Roder), A., i, 862. 

Cadalene, and its synthesis and deriva¬ 
tives (Ruzicka, Meyer, and Min- 
GAzziNi), A., i, 660 ; (Ruzicka and 
Seidel), A., i, 662. 
methylisopropyl'.aphthalenes from 
(Ruzicka ai.d Mingazzini), A., i, 
1001. 

Cade oil from Jmiperus oxycedrui 
(Huerre), a., i, 606. 

Cadmium, band spectrum of (HulthAn 
and Benotsson), A., ii, 677. 
fluorescence of the vapour of (van 
DBR Linqen), a., ii, 181. 
heat of solution of, in hydrochloric 
acid (Richards and Tamaru), A., 
ii, 475. 

rate of solution of, in ferric alum 
(Collenberg and Bodforss), A., 
ii, 431. 

solubility of lead in (Di Capua), A., 
ii, 576. 

reductions with, in volumetric analysis 
(Treadwell), A., ii, 780, 788. 
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Oadmlnin alloyi with magneBium (Quil¬ 
let), A., ii, 670. 

heat of formation of (Biltz and 
Hoiiorst), a., ii, 350. 
with mercury, use of, in analysis 
(KanO), a., ii, 529. 

Cadmium iodide, crystal structure of 
(Bozokth), a., ii, 851. 
nitrate, mixed crystals of calcium 
nitrate and (Hasselblatt). A., ii, 61. 
nickel nitiites, complex (CurriCA), 
A., ii, 449. 

alkali selenates (Tutton), A., ii, 502. 
sulphate, specific heat of (Cohen and 
Moesveld), a., ii, 347. 

Cadmium organic compounds:— 
dimethyl, preparation of (de Mahleh), 
A., i, 240. 

Cadmium estimation:— 

estimation of, Toluinetrically, wnth 
ferrocyanides (Treadwell and 
Chervrt), a., ii, 786. 

Cadmium cells. See Cells. 

CsBsium, absorption spectrum of (Lind¬ 
say), A., ii, 599. 

induction spectrum of (Dunoyer), 
A., ii, 729. 

photoelectric effect in the vapour of 
‘(Williams and Kunz), A., ii, 809. 
density of, at absolute zero (Herz), 
A., ii, 289. 

Casium silver gold bromides (Suschnig), 
A., ii, 614. 

chloride, use of, in microchemistry 
(Ducloux), a., ii, 77. 
auiic chlorides, complex (Wells), A., 
ii, 449, 514. 

Casium detection 

detection of (Missenden), A., ii, 658. 
Caffeine, chloroform extraction apparatus 
for (ScHAAP), A., ii, 797. 
in the blood and urine after parenteral 
administration (Loeb), A., i, 705. 
excretion of, in urine (Fribdbero), 
A., i, 88. 

in urine after tea and coffee drinking 
(Okushima), a., i, 703. 
estimation of, with silicotungstic acid 
(Azadian), a , ii, 237. 

Caloite, equilibrium of araeonite with, 
in aqueous solution (Backstrum), 
A., ii, 849. 

Calolom, exploded-u ire spectrum of 
(Sawyer and Becker), A., ii, 803. 
va(K)ur pressure of (Pilling), A., ii, 
291. 

and its alloys, absorption of nitrogen 
by (Ruff and Hartmann), A., ii, 
877. 

Calcium alloys with mercury, electrolytic 
preparation of (Neuhaussn), A., ii, 
648. 


Calcium salts, antagonism of imtassium 
salts and (Spiro), A., i, 85. 
fixation of, by animal tissues (Frsuden- 
BERG and Gyoroy), A., i, 87, 291, 
299, 608. 

distribution of, in blood (Jones), A., 

i, 80; (Mazzocco), A., i, 788, 891; 
(Kramer and Tisdall), A., i, 
1087 ; (van Paassen), A., i, 1208. 

in blood of children with tetany 
(Robles), A., i, 192. 
in blood serum in pregnancy (Maz- 
zooco and Moron), A., ii, 892. 
metabolism of. See Mefabolism. 
precipitation of, in the presence of 
hydroxyl ions (Mattson), A., i, 
800. 

Calcium carbide, preparation of (Bo- 
TOLF8KN), A.,.1, 1107. 
carbonate, solubility of, in water 
(Osaka), A., ii, 830. 
precipitation of, to resemble mother- 
of-pearl (ClEment and RivikRE), 
A., ii, 500. 

estimation of alkali in, by the 
A.R. method (Singleton and 
Williams), A., ii, 527. 
chlorite (Lbvj), A., ii, 567. 
haloids, ammonia compounds of 
(Huttio), a., ii, 849. 
hydroxide, colloidal (v. Glasenapp), 
A., ii, 848. 

nitrate, crystal structure of (Vegard), 
A., ii, 503. 

mixed crystals of cadmium nitrate 
and (Hasselblati), A., ii, 61. 
oxide, precipitation of, with ferric 
oxide (Charriou), A., ii, 163. 
phosphate, liquid crystab of (Gau- 
BERT), A., ii, 446. 

phosphates, equilibrium of foimation 
of, and their solubility (DiegrmANN 
and Houdremont), A., ii, 292. 
silicides (Wohler and Muller), A. 

ii, 293. 

sulphate, equilibrium of sodium carb¬ 
onate and (Syrkin), A., ii, 699. 
See also Gypsum, 
tungstate (Smith), A., ii, 774. 

Calcium organic compounds 
cyanide, pure, preparation of (PlN- 
CAMs), A., i, 532. 

Calcium estimation;— 
estimation of (Laidlaw and Payne), 
A., ii, 786. 

estimation of, volumetrically (VOr- 
THEiM and VAN Bers), a., ii, 869. 
estimation of, in blood (Weiss ; 
Clark), A., ii, 227; (Ling and 
Bushill), a., ii, 587. 
estimation of, in iiatuial phosphates 
(Meurioe), a., ii, 658. 
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Caloium estimation:— 
estimation of, in })reaence of magnes¬ 
ium and phosphates (Shoul), A., 
ii, 895. 

estimation of, in soils (Shedd), A., ii, 
627. 

estimation of, in urine (Shoul and 
Fed ley), A., ii, 395. 

Caleium ammonium (Boiolfsen), A., ii, 
670. 

Calorimeter, continuous flow (Keyes, 
Qillespie, and Mitsukuri), A., ii, 
424. 

Calorimetry, ref>earche8 on (Yeukade, 
Coops and Hartman), A., ii, 474 , 
(Veekaoe), a , li, 740. 
of slow processes (Barry), A., ii, 
478. 

animal (Taistra ; Chanuitn), A., i, 
288; (Lusk and Evendev), A., i, 
292; (Atkinson, Rapport, Lusk, 
SoDERSi'ROM, and Evendbn), A., i, 
966. 

bomb, correction for temperature in 
(E'^gstrom), a., ii, 27. 

GaWei, blood of. See Blood. 

Camel, colostrum of. See Colostrum. 
Camera inodorata, use of the (Komuro), 
A., i, 84. 

Campamda rotundifoliay constituents of 
(Springer), A., i, 797. 

Camphene, hydrochloride, preparation of 
(Chemische .Fabhik auf Ak- 
TIKN VOBM. E. Scuering), A., i, 
948. 

equilibrium of ti- and iw-bomyl 
chlorides with (Meerwein, van 
Emsfer and Joussen), A., li, 
761. 

Campheneearboxylio acids, and their 
salts and derivatives (Breut), A., i, 

937. 

Camphene glycol, chlorohydrin of 
(Dei’ceuf), A., i, 327. 

Camphenilone group (Komppa and Eos- 
ouier), a., 1, 1167. 

Gamphenilylunthio aeid, methyl ester 
(Komppa and Roschirr), A., i, 1167. 
i)-Camphocarboxylie acid (Bredt), A., i, 

938. 

^rans-aCampholanamide (Kleuckeb), 
A., i, 736. 

dl-cis- and- Irans- a-Campholanio acids, 
and their derivatives (Kleuoker), A., 
i, 786. 

OamphoUe acid, hydroxy- (Palfray), 
A., i, 648. 

t>o0ampholio acid, and bromo- and their 
salts and derivatives (Rupe and 
Bbiellmank), a., i, 1017. 
cfj-sscCamphclio a<iid, derivatives of 
(Kleucker), a., i, 736. 


a Campholytio acid, intra-annular tauto* 
Tneri‘*m of (Ohandrasena, Ikgold, 
and Thorpe), T., 1542. 

Camphopropan js-ol, and its phenylure- 
thane (Haller and Ramart-Luoab), 
A., i, 480, 

Camphor, and a-bromo-, rotation of, in 
various solvents (Wbtterfors), 
A., ii. 247. 

equilibrium of ethyl alcohol, water 
and (Scubringa), A., ii, 535. 
equilibria of phenols with (Krsmann 
and Odelga), A., i, 159. 
analysis of preparations of (FaAN 90 i 8 
and Luce), A., ii, 667. 
d Camphor, catalytic redaction of 
(Komatsu and Masumoto), A., i, 
752. 

Camphor, bromo*, estimation of (Eaton), 
A.,ii, 826. 

a'-bromo- (Lowry, Steele, and 
Burgess), T , 633. 

Camphor oil, constants of (GattefossI^), 
A., i, 1167. 

Camphor-S-allylaminoethylimide, and 
Its hydrobromide (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), A., i, 
255. 

Camphor-j8-amino6thylimide, and its 
hydrobromide (Society of Chemical 
Indusiry in Basle), A., i, 266. 
Camphor-B-bromoetbylimide (Socibtt 
OF Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A., i, 255. 

Campbor-B-cbloroetbylimide (Soci rty 
OF Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A., i, 255. 

Camphor-B'diethylaminoethylimide, and 

its hydrobromide (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A., i, 255. 

Campbor-iB-dimethylaminoethylimide, 

and its hydrobioinide (SOCIETY OF 
Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A., i, 256. 

a-Camphordioxime, nickel compound 
(Bigiavi), a., i, 358 
Csmphoroini (Singh, Rai, and Lal), 
T., 1421. 

Camphoreosin. See Resorcinoloamphor* 
oin, tetrahromo-, 

Camphor-B-hydroxyethylimido (Society 
OF Chemical Industry in Basle) 
A., i, 255. 

Camphoric acid, preparation of deriva¬ 
tives of (Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle), A., i, 254; 
(Faust), A., i, 748. 

Camphoric anhydride, action of j9-cresol 
with (Krishna), T., 255. 
r^Z-Camphorimine nitrito (Kleuckeb), 
A., i, 786. 
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Oamphor iS-IMpsridyletkyUmide, aiid its 
hydrobromide (Society of Chemical 
IeOustky in Basle), A., i, 255. 

Camtellite, from British Columbia 
(Ellswobth and Poitevin), A., il, 
304. 

Cancer. See 'Carcinoma. 

Oandlonut oil. See Luinbang oil. 

Caontokoue {india-rubber) ^ structure of 
(Olivier), A., i, 46 ; (Kirchhof), 
A., j, 945. 

constitution and hydrogenation of 
(Staudinqer and JPuitmchi), A., i, 
1043. 

size of molecules of (Harries and 
Evers), A., i, 357. 
problem of the synthesis cf (Plotni- 
Kow), A., i, 419. 

action of concentrated sulphuric acid 
on (Kirchhof), A., i, 662. 
vulcanisation of (Boiuv), A., i, 848. 
use of mercaptothiazoles in (Bruni 
and Romani), A., i, 755. 
analysis of articles made of (Dubosc), 
A., ii, 91. 

vulcanised, estimation of sulphur in 
(Dyer and Watson), A., li, 656, 
•782. 

Oapifoliaeeae, constituents of the beriy 
fruits of (Nowak and Zellner), A., 
i, 615. 

Oapfaiein, constitution of (Oxr and 
ZIMMERMAKK), A., i, 137. 

Capsella bursa, pastor use of, as an 
ergot substitute (Wasicky), A., i, 90f. 

Capsnlarin, and its derivatives (Saba 
and Choudhitry), T., 1044. 

Oarbamio acid, ammoniuin salt, 
equilibrium of formation aud 
stability of (Faurholt), A., ii, 272, 
747; (Weosoheider), A., ii, 376 ; 
(Mationon and FrEjacques), A.,ii, 
445, 499. 

Carbamie acid, (fichloro-, methyl ester 
(Datta an<l Chatterjee), A., i, 816 

Carbamie acids, formation of azides of 
(OliverI’MandalI), A., i, 478. 

Oarbamio acids, thio% See Thio- 
carbamic acids. 

Carbamide {urea), preparation of 
(Badische Anilin- a Soda- 
Fabkik), a., i, 992. 
from cyannmide (Farbwerke 
VORM. Mbistsr, Lucius A 
BeCnino), a., i, 993. 
synthesis of (Bailey), A., i, 815. 
from ammonia (Mationon and 
Fh^JACQUEb), a., i, 723; ii, 272. 
compounds of benzoic acid and 
08aka and Ando), A., i, 1127. 
estimation of, with sodium hypo 
bromite (Wsensr), T., 2818. 


Carbamide (urea), estimation of, in 
blood (loNSttCu), A., ii, 596. 

See also Urea. 

Carbamide, chloro- (Det(buf), A., i, 
236, 327. 

Carbamides, constitution of (Werner), 
T., 2318. 

Carbamides, substituted, preparation of 
(Albert), A., i, 370 ; (Tanbbro 
aud Winkel), A., i, 1009. 
thio-. See Tlnocarbamides. 

3:8- Carbamidebis-B-metbozybensoio acid 
(Hermann), A., i, 1161. 

O'Carbamidobenzenesulpbonic acid, and 
its salts and acetyl derivative, |H)tass- 
ium salt (Storr and Cohen), T., 
2042. 

S'Gsrbamido-1 • o-oarbozybensylpbtka- 
lazone (Kucgli and Meyer), A., i, 
345. 

3-Carbamido-6*etkozybensoio acid, and 

its ethyl ester, aud 3*thio- (Her¬ 
mann), A., i, 1151. 

4 Carbamido-l-ethozynapbthalene, and 
4-thio- (Hermann), A., i, 1151. 

6 CarbainidO'2*hydrozy‘3-napbthoio 
acid (Froelicher and Oohen), T., 
1660. 

3-0arbamidO'4-metkoxybenzoio aeid 

(Froelicher and Cohen), T., 1656. 

3-Carbamido-6-metbozybeBseio aeid» 

and its ethyl ester (Hbrmann), A., i, 

1161. 

Carbamidomethozynapbthoic acids 

(Froelicher and Cohen), T., 1658. 

i>>Carbamidopbenozyaeetone, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Speckan), a., i, 680. 

pCarbamidopbenozyacetophenone 
(Speckan), A., i, 580. 

a-j>-Carbamidopbenozybntyrio acid, 

ethyl ether (Speckan), A., i, 680. 

p-Carbamidopbenyl ethyl carbonate and 
diphenylcarbamate (Speckan), A., i, 
680. 

p-Carbamidophenylglyoide ether (Speck- 
an), a., i, 580. 

l-Carbamidoc?/r^(^ropaae-l-oarbozyUc 
acid, and l-nitroso* (Ingold, Sako, 
and Thorpe), T., 1196. 

>>-Carbamido-tR-iulpho&ie acid, and its 
salts, and acetyl derivative, potassium 
salt (ScoiT and Cohen), T., 2089. 

Carbamine cyanides, preparation of 
(Fromm and Wenzl), A., i, 487. 

Carbamylazopropane (Neighbors, 
Foster, Clark, Miller, and 
Bailey), A., i, 881. 

Carbanilide, thio-. See Thiocarbanilide. 

and Thomas), T., 2104. 

Carbaiiilinonitrocik]Ukm 0 n^ialdoKimcs 
(Brady and Thomas), T., 2108* 
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Carbaiinio acid, Balts, decom¬ 

position of, and its thioanhydrido 
(Losanitoh), T., 2542. 

Carbaiole, melting and boiling points of 
(Kirby), A., i, 27. 

equilibria of, witli nitrobenzenes and 
nitrotoluenes (Krkmann and 
Strzklba), a., i, 176. 

Oarbaaole, A^nitroso- (Mohoan and 
Reai>), T., 2712. 

Oarbaiole leriei, diazo-reaction in the 
(Morgan and Rkau), T., 2709. 

Carbaiole-3-azoao6toao6tio acid, etliyl 
ester (Morgan and Bead), 1., 
2715. 

Carbaiole-S-azoimide. See 3-Triuzo- 
carbazolo. 

Carbaiole>3-aBO-j3-naplLtbol (Morgan 
and Read), T., 2713. 

CarbaEol6-3>aioi8-naphtbylamine (Mor¬ 
gan and Read), T., 2714. 

Oarbaiole-S-aioresorcinol (Morgan and 
Read), T., 2713. 

Carbaaole-o-benzoic acid, and its deriv> 
atives (Eckert, Ski her, and Endler), 
A., i, 952. 

Carbaiole-S diatooyanlde (Morgan and 
Read), T., 2714. 

Carbaiole-S-dlaBoisiine (Morgan and 
Read), T., 2712. 

OarbaBole-3-diazonium salts (Morgan 
and Read), T., 2711. 

Carbethoxyamiiioaoeto-p-axilsidide(HiLL 
and Kelsey), A., i, 1141. 

Carbatbozyaminoaoeto-^- chloroanilide 
(Hill and Kelsey), A., i, 1141. 

Carbetbozyammoaoeto-T^i’toluidide 
(Hill and Kelsey), A., i, 1141. 

m-Carbetbozyamino-p-hydrozypbenyl- 
ariinic acid (Bart), A., i, 1202. 

S'Carbethozyamino-dmetbozybenzoio 
acid (Fuoelicher and Oouen), T., 
1656. 

Carbetbozyaminometbozyxu^hthoio 

aoidi (Fkoelicher and Cohen), T., 
1658. 

o-Oarbathozyaminopbenol, j9*amino- 
(Bart), A., i, 1202. 

S-Carbe^ozyaminopbenylpbospbinie 
acid, and iiitro- (Nijk), A., i, 961. 

w-OarbctbozYaminoreBacetopbcxicxie 
(SoNN and Falkenheim), A., i, 1164. 

0 Oarbetbozybcnzyhnalonamio acid, 
ethyl ester (Davies and Perkin), T., 
2210. 

OarbftbozydibydroBinapie acid. See 
i8-4-Etliylcarbonato-3:6-diniethoxy- 
phenylpropionic acid. 
3>>Ctrbetbozy-S:4-di]nethylpyrrole-5‘ 
acatio aeid, ethyl ester (Fibohbr, 
ikilti^SLLEli, and Zerweck), A., i, 
1056. 


SCarbatbozydimatbylpyrrolaglyozylie 
aoida, and their ethyl esters ( Fisohei^ 
ScHNELLEK, and Zebvvegk), a., i, 
1056. 

3-Garbetbozy-2:4- dimethylpyrrola-6- 
glyozylonitrile (Fischek, Schneller, 
and Zerweck), A., i, 1056. 

3- Carbetboxy-2:4-dimatbylpyrryldi- 
phanyloarbinoh and its derivatives 
(Fischer mid Kaan), A., i, 869. 

a-Carbethozy- 7 >bezolactona, and 

a-bromo- (Helferich and Speidel), 
A., i, 7. 

4- Carbetboxy-5-inetbylpyrrolenyl- 
3-p-dimethylaminophanylmathaiia, 

3-hydroxy- (KdsTRR, Weber, Maur¬ 
er, Niemann, Schlack, Schlayer- 
RACH, and Willig), A., i, 858. 

4-Carbethoxy-6.methylpyrroleiiyl- 
3-farylmetbane, 8-hydroxy - (KOster, 
Weber, Maurer, Niemann, 
Schlack, Sciilayerbach, and Wil¬ 
lig), A., i, 858. 

4- Carbathozy - 5 -me thylpyrroleny 1- 

S-iMnatboxypbenylmethane, 3>h vdr- 
oxy- (KOsteu, Weber, Maurer, Nie¬ 
mann, Schlack, Sciilayerbach, and 
Willig), A., i, 858. 

o-Carbetbozy-i8*pbenylpropioaic aeid, 
tt-cyano-, ethyl ester (Davies and 
Perkin), T., *2210. 

Carbides of metalloids, preparation of 
(de Mahler), A., i, 101. 

Carbinols, and their corresponding 
dienes, physical constants of 
(v, Auwers and Westermann), 
A., ii, 97. 

halochromism of (Skrauf and 
Freundlich), a., i, 539. 
optically active, Iiihricating power of 
(Doubleday), T.,2875. 

Oarbooeric acid (Tropsch and Kreut- 
ZER), A., i, 804. 

Carbooerinio acid (Tkopscii and Kreut- 
ZER), A., i, 317. 

Carboeyanines, isomeric (Bbaunholtz), 
T., 169. 

Carbodi-imideB, condensation of hydro* 
chlorides of, with phenols (Short 
and Smith), T., 1808. 

Garbodilactlc aoidi, ^rithio-, stereoiso- 
meric, and their salts (Holmbbrg), 
A., i, 1113. . 

Carbohydrates (Briol), A., i, 1117. 
in dead leaves (Combes and Kohler), 
A., i, 1222. 

acetone and butyl alcohol ferment* 
ation of (Robinson), A., i, 
971. 

reduction of, with hydriodic acid and 
pliosphorus (WiLTiSTATTER and 
ICalb), a., i, 989. 
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Carbohydrates, assimilation of, in 
man (Sakaouchi, Asakawa, and 
Matsuyama), A., i, 699. 
transportation, retention and excre¬ 
tion of (Folin and Berglund), A., 

i, 487. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
relations between fats and (Muller), 
A., i, 486. 

degradation of, in mnscle (Laquer), 
A., i, 298, 1089. 
sulphates of (Ohle), A., i, 986. 
benzyl ethers of (Gombrrg and Bucii- 
LER), A., i, 112. 

detection of (Baudiscii and Deuel), 
A., ii, 664. 

Carboligase (Neuberg and Lieber- 
MANN), A., i, 306; (Nruberg and 
Ohle), A., i, 480, 640 ; (Rosen- 
THALBR; Nkurerg and Hirsch); 
A , i, 600 ; (Hirkch), A., i, 973. 
Carbomethozybenzoyl chlorides, re¬ 
actions of, with aromatic hydrocarbons 
(Smith), A., i, 140. 

d’Carbomethozyphenylarsinie acid, 3- 
nitro- (Christiansen), A., i, 1203. 
Carbon, atomic weight of (xMoles), A., 

ii, 51. 

hcxavalency of (Hantzscii), A., i, 24. 
pure, preparation of (Wibauf), A., ii, 
666 . 

spectrum of (Muller), A., ii, 725. 
Rontgen rays from (Hughes), A., ii, 
184; (Holtsmark), A., ii, 643. 
atoms, linkings of, in organic com¬ 
pounds and in graphite (Wibaut ; 
Beutler), A., ii, 259 ; (v. 
SrEiGEii), A., ii, 618. 
kinetics of, open saturated chains 
of (WOJNICZ-SlANOZENCKi), A., 
i, 830. 

and the related elements in the peri¬ 
odic system (Stook), A., ii, 664. 
co-ordination number of (Hantzscb), 
A., i, 26. 

behaviour of, at high temperatures 
(Sauerwald ; Ryschkewitsch), 
A., ii, 443. 

diffusion of, in metals (Tammann and 
Sohonert), a., ii, 772. 
solubility limits of, in ternary steels 
(Dabves), a., ii, 70. 
colloidal, cataphoresis of (Qoldberg), 
A., ii, 429. 

solutions of (Thorne), A., ii, 695. 
oxidation of (Philippi ; Philippi and 
Rie ; Philippi and Thblen), A., i, 
837. 

and its oxides, equilibrium of, with 
iron and its oxides (Reinders and 
VAN Groningen), A., ii, 163; 
(Eastman), A., ii, 606. 


Carbon, action of nitrogen on barium 
carbonate and (Askenasy and 
Grude), a., ii, 446. 

action of nitrogen on sodium carbon¬ 
ate and (Inoold and Wilson), T., 
2278. 

catalysis of the reaction of steam with 
(Taylor and Neville), A., ii, 
143. 

behaviour, of, when heated with 
sulphur (Wibaut), A., li, 873. 

Carbon alloys with laoron and iron 
(Vogel and Tammann), A., ii, 862. 

with chromium and iron (Daeves), 
A., ii, 70. 

with iron (Honda), A., ii, 711. 

with iron and tungsten (Daeves), 
A., ii, 70. 

Carbon compounds,' synthesis of, from 
air, by means of radium (Glkw), 
A., ii, 607. 

natural system of (Decker), A., i, 
417, 613. 

bivalent (Gillet), A., i, 213, 518. 

Carbon ^c^mchloride, physical constants 
of (Timmermans, vandkrHorst, 
and Onnes), A., ii, 258. 
thermal constants of (Latimer), 
A., ii, 266. 

action of fuming sulphuric acid on 
(Letin), A., ii, 847. 

5H6oxide, preparation and properties 
of (Ott and Schmidt), A., ii, 
641. 

wKwmxide, equilibrium of the formation 
of, from carbon dioxide and carbon 
(Jellinek and Diethelm), A., ii, 
838. 

origin of the spectrum of (Duf- 
FIEUX), A., ii, 697. 
electrical moment of (Weiot), A., 
ii, 109. 

solubility of, in serum and plasma 
(O'Biuen and Parker), A., i, 
394. 

viscosities of nitrogen and (Smith), 
A., ii, 649. 

absorption of, by acid cuprous 
chloride (Kuopf), A., ii, 657. 
action of, on diamond (Foix), A., ii, 
641. 

action of oxygen with, on platinum 
(Langmuir), A., ii, 629. 
catalytic combustion of, in hydrogen 
(Lamb, Soalione, and Edgar), 
A., ii, 448. 

catalytic oxidation of (Eoobrs, 
PiGGOT, Bahlke, and Jennings ; 
Merrill and Scalione), A., ii, 
136. 

in tobacco smoke (Armstrong and 
Evans), A., i, 1226. 
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Cdrboli 9nonoxide» estimation of, with an 
iodine pentoxide indicator (Katz 
and Bloomfield), A., ii, 585. 
estimation of, in blood (Saters and 
Yant), a., ii, 868. 

c^mxide, air-free, apparatus for pre¬ 
paration of (ScnoBLLER), A., ii, 
159. 

ultra-red absorption spectra of 
(Barker), A., ii, 805. 
movement ot electrons in (Skinker), 
A., ii, 887. 

electrical moment of (Weigt), A,, ii, 
109. 

moment of inertia and structure 
of molecules of (Eucken), A., ii, 
849. 

specific heat of (Partington and 
Cant), A., ii, 191. 
compressibility of (Gttye and 
Batueoas), a., ii, 618. 
solubility of, in various solvents 
(Kunerth), a., ii, 823. 
aqueous solutions of (Wilke), A., 
li, 52. 

viscosities of nitrogen monoxide and 
(Smith), A., ii, 549. 
absorption of, by alkaline solutions 
(Riou), A., ii, 433, 487. 
absorption of, by ammoniacal 
solutions (Riou), A., ii, 742. 
rate of evolution of, from solution in 
presence of colloids (Findlay and 
Howell), T., 1046. 
reaction of benzene with, under the 
electric discharge (Mivamoto), 
A., i, 418. 

assimilation of, by plants (Moltscii ; 
holler and Warburg), A., i, 
411; (Warburg and Neoelein), 
A., i, 1097. 

effect of aneesthetics on the output 
of (Bodine), a., i, 889. 
relation between oxygen and, in 
respiration (Thunbeeg), A., i, 
889. 

content of, in blood (Peters, Cul¬ 
len, and Austin), A., i, 1207. 
estimation of ^Shaw), A., ii, 226. 
estimation of, in air (Rauch), A., ii, 
316 ; (Noyons), A., ii, 868. 
apparatus for estimation of, in air 
(LundegXrdh), a., ii, 719. 
estimation of, in carbonates (Sayce 
and Crawford), A., ii, 316. 

oxides, reactions with, in blast furnaces 
and gas generators (v. Juftnek), 
A., ii, 874. 

Cmrbosic add, velocity of the formation 
of (Kaurholt), a., ii, 272. 
state of, in aqueous solution 
(Thiel), A., ii, 374. 


Carbon 

Carbonates, dissociatioti and hydro¬ 
lysis of, in solution (Menzel), A., ii, 
345. 

oxychloride and caysulphide. See 
Carbonyl chloride and sulphide, 
(bisulphide, molet/ular structure of 
(Rankinb), a., ii, 704. 
physical constints of (Timmermans, 
VAN DER Horst, and Onnbs), A., 
ii, 258. 

properties of (Schulze), A., ii, 
53. 

equilibrium of ethyl alcohol, water, 
and (ScHooRLand Rsgenboosn), 
A., i, 419. 

equilibrium of, with ethyl and 
methyl alcohols (McKelvy and 
Simpson), A., ii, 271. 
compound of azoimide and (Oliveri- 
Mandala), a., i, 1070. 
action of, on mercuric acetate 
^(Bbrnardi and Rossi), A., i, 
421. 

action of, with thallous iS-diketones 
(Morgan and Ledbury), T., 
2892. 

sulphides (Wibaut), A., ii, 62. 

Carbon estimation:— 
estimation of, in cast iron and steel 
(Baita and Thyssen), A., ii, 895. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Klein and Steubrr), A., ii, 159; 
(Wrede), a., ii, 316 ; (Simon and 
Guillaumin), a., ii, 867; (Simon), 
A., ii, 868. 

estimation of, volumetrically, in organic 
compounds (Lindner), A., ii, 667. 

Carbonatotetrammineoobaltiselenate. 

See under Cobalt. 

Carbonic acid. See under Carbon. 

Carbonium colouring matters, constitu¬ 
tion of (Kauffmann), a., i, 820. 

Carbonium salts, constitution of 
(Hantzsch) a., i, 24, 820; (Kbhr- 
mann), a., i, 259, 831. 

Carbonyl chloride, mechanism of the 
formation of (Lepin), A., ii, 847. 
pressure of the saturated vapour of 
(Nikitin), A., ii, 847.' 
adsorption of, by beechwood char¬ 
coal (Bunbury), T., 1626. 
action of, with benzene and 
7w-xylene, in presence of alumin¬ 
ium chloride (Wilson and 
Fuller), A., i, 827. 
sulphide, molecular structure of (Ran- 
kine), a., ii, 704. 
viscosity and molecular dimensions 
of (Smith), A., ii, 686. 
pharmacology of (Fischer) A., i, 
402. 
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Oarbonyli, metallic (Mokb and Wallis), 
T., 29. 

action of nitric oxide on (Mond and 
Wallis), T., 32. 

Carbonyl eompoundi, metallic com¬ 
pounds of the enolic forms of 
(SCHBIBLER and ZlEONER)| A., i, 
426. 

additive reactions of, with phos¬ 
phorus haloids (Conant), A., i, 
41. 

Carbonylens (Staudinoer) A., i, 239. 
action of, on phosphazines (Staud- 
INGKR and Braunholtz), A., i, 
70. 

o-CarbozybenEylideneanthranilio acid 

(Ekeley, Rogers, and Swishrr), A., 
i, 935. 

2-o-Carbozybenzyl-2methylc^cZopro- 
pane-l-oarbozylie acid, 8-hydroxy-, 
lactone, and its silver salt (Kox, 
Stevenson, and Thorre), T., 662. 

a-o-Carbozybeniyl-a-methylsnccinic 
acid (Kon, Stevenson, and Thorpe), 
T., 662. 

CarbozycamphenecamplLorio acid, 

(Bredt), a., i, 937. 

Carbezycinnamio acids, hydroxy- 
(Wayne and Cohen), T., 1028. 

2-Carbozy-8:4-dimethoxypbenyl-8-oarb- 
ozy-2‘hydrozy-a-naphthyloarbinol, 
and its sodium salt and methyl e^ter 
(Stosius), a., i, 746. 

t/-8‘Carbozy-l l-dimethylcycZopropane- 
2-propionio acid (Simonsbn), T., 2297. 

a-Carbozyglntaoonolaotone, 7 'hyd roxy -, 
diethyl ester (Faltis and be Kox as), 
A., i, 625. 

Carbozyhaexnoglobin, dissociation of 
(Hill), A., i, 193. 

da- and ^m7»-2-Carl)Ozycp6^oliezane-l- 
aoetio acids (Windaus and HOckel), 
A., i, 658. 

^mns-2-Carbozyc,v<;2ohezane-l-propionic 
acid, and its dianilide (Windaus and 
Huckel), a., i, 658. 

l-Carbozyc^c'Zohezyl-l-acetic acid (Lap- 
worth and McRae), T., 2754. 

2;-Carbozyindole-l:8-diaeetio acid, and 
’ its diethyl ester (Kbrmack, Perkin, 
and Robinson), T., 1898. 

Garbozylase of yeast, action of (Abdek- 
halben and Fobor), A., i, 92. 

4 Carbozy-6-in6tbozyqainollne<2 jS- 
acrylic acid (Halberkann), A., i, 
176. 

/3*Carbozymetbylhatan-a8-diearbozylio 
acid, and its derivatives (CARKi£ttE), 
A.,i, 819. 

4-Carbozy-d-metbylphenylaoetio acid 
(V. Auwers and Julicheh), A., i, 
842. 


jB-o-Carbozy/rinitropbenylpropionie a4ld 
(SOHROETBR, KiNBEIlMANN, DlfcT- 
RicH, Beyschlag, FleIschhauer, 
Riebensahm, and Oesterlin), A., i, 
123. 

r/i-Carbozypbenylarsinio acid (Bart), 
A., i, 1201. 

t*^c-2 p-CarbozypheiiylbenBtriazele-4:6- 
dicarbozylio acid, and its anhydride 
(Charrier and Crippa), A., i, 771. 

m-Garbozyphenyl-C-methyl-^^’azMijio- 
benzene, 5-amino-2j[7-hydroxy- (Kalle 
& Co.), a., i, 62. 

a-Carbozy-i8‘phenyl-a-methylglutaconie 
acid, ethyl ester, ozonides of (Feist, 
Breuer, and Lubricht), A., i, 663. 

4-Garbozy-2-phenylquinoline-6-arsinie 
acid, and its salts (Johnson and 
Adams), A., i, 187. 

2-Garbozyph6nyl<iithioglyoollie acid 

(Smiles and McClelland), T., 88. 

Carcinoma, antetnia in (Robin and 
Bournigault), a., i, 497. 
zinc content of tumours in (Cristol), 
A., i, 497. 

Carnosine, distribution of, in muscle of 
various animals (Clifford), A., i, 
308. 

in muscle after cold storage (Clif¬ 
ford), A., i, 791. 

estimation of, in muscle (Hunter), 
A., ii, 328, 886. 

Carnotite, estimation of uranium in 
(Scott), A., ii, 788. 

Carp. See Cyprinus car^no. 

Carrageen, oonetituents of (Russell- 
Wells), a., i, 1223. 
as a protective colloid (GutBier and 
Huber ; Gutbier, Wolf, and 
Kiess), a., ii, 208. 

^rL-Garvomenthyl chloride (Maxwell), 
A., 1, 753. 

<f-Carvotauaoetone, and its derivatives 
(Simonsen and Rau), T., 879. 

Caryophyllacea, glucosides flrom (Ver- 
gelot), a., i, 207. 

Caryophyllene, hydration of (Asahina 
and Tsuramoto), A., i, 846. 

Casern. See Oaseinogen. 

Caseinogen from cow’s milk (Blbyer 
and Seibl), A., i, 479. 
ultramicroscopic investigation of 
(Bleyer and Seibl), A.. 886. 

effect of electrolytes on tue solution 
and precipitation of (J. and R. F. 
LoEBh A., i, 182. 

hydrolysis of, with alkalis (Griggs),^ 
A., i, 182. 

hydrolysis of, by proteolytic en^iqes 
(Dunn and Lewis), A., i, 292. 
action of nitrous acid go. (EMFI0K and 
Lewis), A., i, 279. 
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Cftieinogftii, digestion of, with trypsin 
(Fkakkbl and Feldsbelo), A«, i, 
184; (Fbankel and Jellinee), A., i, 
965. 

Oaisiterite, occurrcnoe of germanium in 
(HADDING), A., ii, 855. 

Coitela Nichohoni, castelin from (Bos- 
MAN), T., 969. 

OMtelagenin (Bosman), T., 971. 

Caitelamarin (Bosman), T., 970. 

Outelin (Bosman), T., 969. 

Catalaief influenoe of the medium on 
the action of (Sammabtino), A., i, 
891. 

effect of cohaltammines on the action 
of (Funk), A., i, 481. 
in blood, effect of potassium cyanide 
on (WsLKEK and Bollman), A., i, 
192. 

of flour (Merl and Daimer), A., i, 
184. 

CataUse, effect of metals on the action 
of, and its estimation (Santesson), 
A., i, 1077. 

estimation of, in blood (Bach and 
Zubkowa), a., i, 393. 

Catalysis (Gilfillan), A., i, 709; (Pur- 
KATOSTHA and Dhau), A., ii, 362 ; 
(Perrin ; Lewis ; Baly ; Lowry), 
Am ii, 628 ; (Langmuir), A., ii, 
629; (Dhar), A., ii, 730; (Bo- 
eseken), a., ii, 756 ; (Banerji 
and Dhar), A., ii, 756. 
studies in (Taylor and Lewis), T., 
665 ; (Moran and Lewis), T., 1613. 
ionic activity in (Earned and Seltz), 
A., ii, 631. 

by ions, effect of a magnetic field on, 
in presence of a paramagnetic salt 
(Garner and Jackman), T., 1298. 
effect of adsorption on (Guichard), 
A., ii, 630. 

r61e of protective colloids in (Ire- 
dale), T., 1536. 

in fuller’s ea[rth (Rideal and Thomas), 
T., 2119. 

in homogeneous gas reactions (Herz- 
feld), a., ii, 136. 

hydrogen-oxygen, by means of plati¬ 
num (Hofmann), A., ii, 490. 
negative (Dhar and Mittka), A., ii, 
630. 

by platinum black (Vavon and Hus- 
son), a., ii, 681. 

at solid surfaces (Armstrong and 
Hilditch), a., ii, 41, 756, 767. 

42latalyst8, influencing of the activity of 
(Robekmund and Zetzsche), A., ii, 
41, 884; (Abel), A., ii, 276. 
influence of, on the thermod^amics 
of velocity of iifigctwai (van Ta/jfj.), 
A., ii, 754. 


Catalysts, influence of, on e^ilibrinm 
(Clarkns), a., ii, 436; (Durand), 
A., ii, 701. 

behaviour of metals as (Sandonnini), 
A., ii, 657. 

Catalytic analysis. See Analysis, 
hydrogenation (Skita), A., ii, 207. 
in presence of nickel salts (v. 
Braun and Kirbchbaum), A., i, 
727. 

with reduced nickel (Rideal), T., 
309. 

of liquids in presence of nickel 
(Armstrong and Hilditch), A., 
li, 41. 

with exclusion of oxygen (Nor- 
mann), a., ii, 631. 
of phenols (Senderens and Abou- 
LENc), A., i, 136. 

oxidation (Karczao), A., ii, 42, 
137. 

reactions, course of (Zalkind), A., ii, 
835. 

Catechin (v. Euler), A., i, 45 ; (Freud- 
enberg), a., i, 766. 
constitution of (NiEnEKSTEiN), T., 
604. 

Catcchins, optical activity of (Feist and 
Fditermenger), a., i, 565. 
stereoisomeric, and their derivatives 
(Freudenberg, Bohme, and Pukr- 
mann), a., i, 756. 

Catechol {2iyrocaiec1iol\ compound of di- 
ketopiperazine and (Povarnin and 
Tichomirov), a., i, 1185. 
Catecholoamphorein (Singh, Rai, and 
Lal), T., 1427. 

Catecholsulphamphthalein (Dutt), T., 
2392. 

Catechu (v. Euler), A., i, 45. 
Cateohntannins (Nierenstein), T., 23. 
Cathetus fiisdculata^ oil from (Gatte- 
fosrE), a., i, 1167. 

Cathodes, deposits on, from electrolysis 
of mixed salts (Creutzfeldt), A., 
ii, 347. 

mercury, overvoltage of (Newbery), 
T., 7. 

Cell or Cells, electrochemical, intensi¬ 
fication of the current in (REiCHirf- 
stein and Element), A., ii, 112; 
(Reichinstein and Rothschild), 
A., ii, 736. 

electromotive force of (Wasastjerna), 
A., ii, 815. 

temperature coefiicients of electro¬ 
motive force of (Gerkb), A., ii, 
682. 

cadmium low-voltage (Oblata) A., 
ii, 843. 

carbon monoxide-oxygen (Kall¬ 
mann), A., ii, 467. 
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CtU or Celli, electroolieniioalf liydrogen- 
calomol, eiiect of hydrogen pressure 
on electromotive lorce of (H Ains¬ 
worth and MacInnes), A., ii, 467. 

Cell or Cells, photo-electric, measure¬ 
ment of light absorption by (v. 
Halban and Siedeniopf), A., ii, 
332. 

alkali metal, fatigue of (Rosenbero), 
A., ii, 189. 

selenium (Spate), A., ii, 189. 

Cell or Cells, physiological, peinieability 
of (SciiAEPPi), A., i, 290. 
permeability of, to acids (Crozier), 
A., i, 897, 1090. 

influence of optical activity on tlie 
permeability of (Kotake and Oka- 
oawa), a., i, 696. 

living, surface reactions in (War¬ 
burg), A., i, 787. 
respiration of (Warburg), A., i, 190. 
pharmacology of the respiration of 
(Ellinger), a., i, 492. 
role of inorganic salts in (Zondek), 
A., i, 399. 

sensitiveness to poisons (Handov- 
sky), a., i, 697. 

animal, absorption of potassium by 
XMitchell, Wilson, and Stan¬ 
ton), A., i, 196. 

function of vitamins in (Hess), A., i, 
899, 788 ; (Abderhalden), A., i, 
607. 

detection of potassium in (Macal- 
lum), a., ii, 869. 

estimation of the reducing power of 
(Lii'SCflnz and Gottschalk), A., 
i, 298. 

estimation of substances which injure 
(Schnabel), A., i, 304. 

Cellobiaie in yeast (Groeneweoe), A., 
i, 903. 

Celloisohiose (Ost and Knote), A., i, 
626. 

Celloian, constitution of (Karrer and 
Smirnov), A., i, 435. 

Cellulose (Hess), A., i, 12 ; (Hess and 
Wittelsbacb), a., i, 116. 
preparation and properties of solutions 
of (Waentio), a., i, 988. ^ 
fluorescence of (Lewis), A., ii, 334. 
constitution and nitration of (de 
Bruin), A., i, 18. 

structure of, and its coiupound with 
alkali (Karrer), A., i, 231. 
action of heat on (Justin-Mueller), 
A., i, 11. 

solubility of, in alkaline copper hydr¬ 
oxide and copper oxide-ammino 
solutions (Traubb), A., i, 116. 
viscosity of (Joyner), T., 1511, 
2395. 


Cellulose, adsorption of alumina by 
(Tingle), A., i, 434. 
degradation products of (Karrer), 
A., i, 281. 

complex copper compounds of (Hess, 
Messmer, and Jaola), A., i, 
988. 

action of formaldehyde on (Sameo and 
Ferjan6i6), a., 1, 116. 
action of iodine on (Huebner and 
Sinea), a., i, 484. 

oxidation of (KNSCBTand Thompson), 
Am i, 637. 

reactions of, with sodium chloride and 
neutral salt solutions (Masters), 
T., 2026. 

saccharification of (WoHLand Krull), 
A., i, 232; (Budnikov and Zolo¬ 
tarev), A., i,J)22. 

effect of water and organic salts on 
(Huebner and Kate), A., i, 
435. 

fermentation of, in the paunch of the 
ox (Klein), A., i, 82. 
alkali-soluble (Knoevenagel and 
Busch), A., i, 686. 

benzyl derivatives of (Gohberg and 
Buchler), A., i, 112. 
cotton, properties of (Collins), A., i, 
1120. 

glucose from (Ievikb and Hirst), 
T., 1585. 

estimation of, in wood (Hettsee and 
Oasseus), a., ii, 664. 

Cellulose esters, preparation of (Orun 
and Wittka), A., i, 114. 
acetate, preparation of, from wood 
cellnlose (Haoglund, LOfmann, 
and Farbbr), A., i, 323. 
solubility of, in alkali and alkaline- 
earth salts (Schweioer), A., i, 
324. 

viscosity of solutions of (Barr and 
Bircumshaw), a., i, 232. 
nitrate (Angeli), A., I, 922. 
as an emulsifying agent (Holmes 
and Cameron), A., ii, 268. 

a ; 3-, and y-Celluloses (Opfbrmann), 
A., ii, 665. 

Celtium, A-series spectrum of, and its 
atomic number (D auyilliek). A., 
ii, 463. 

atomic number of (Urdain), A., ii, 
505. 

Cement, equilibrium between lime-water 
and (Lorenz and Haboeemann), A., 
ii, 59. 

Cewchrus tribuloides (sand spur), constitu¬ 
ents of the fruit of (Young xbn and 
La Wall), A., i, 1100. 

Cephalin, brain, composition and pro- 
l)ertie8 of (Fencer), A., i, 315. 
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Cereali, effect of application of niirogen 
on the protein content of (Gericke), 
A., i, 1226. 

Cerebronio acid, constitution of (Levene 
and Tayloe), A., i, 714. 

d/-Carebroiie aeid (Levene and Tay¬ 
lor), A., i, 715. 

Oerebmpinal fluid, chemistry of 
(Egeekr-Seuam and Nixon), A., i, 
395. 

acetone in (Koopman), A., i, 194. 
combined carbon dioxide in(ToKUOKA 
and OgA8awaea)| A., i, 895. 
cholesterol in (Fabris), A., i, 969. 
sugar in (Cooper ; de Haan and van 
Creveld ; Stevenson), A., i, 295. 
testing of, with colloidal gold solutions 
(Gettlkr and Jackson), A., ii, 
240. 

estimation of albumin in (Ayer and 
Foster), A., ii, 798. 

Cerium, arc spectra of (Kiess, Hopkins, 
and Keemers), A., ii, 244. 

Z-series spectrum of (Dauvillier), 
A., ii, 101. 

Cerium alloys (Guillet), A., ii, 672. 

Cerium compounds, pure, preparation of 
(Manske), a., ii, 646. 

Cexium dioxide, action of light on (Uenz), 
A., ii, 61. 

Cerous salts, electrolysis of aqueous 
solutions of (Sghi0tz), A., it, 22. 

Cerium separation 

separation of, from the other earths 
(Prandtl and Ldscn), A., ii. 770. 

Ceruleofibrite (Holden), A., ii, 516. 

Oetene, compounds of, with zinc and 
nitrogen tetroxide (Soiiaarschmidt, 
Veidt, and Schlos«ikr), A., i, 646. 
i|/*nitro8ite (Schaarschmidt, Veidt, 
and Schlobseb), A., i, 646. 

Cetyl. See Hexadecyl. 

Cstylsulpbouio acid. See Hexadecaue- 
sulphonic ardd. 

Cevadine, and' its o-nitrobenzoyl deriva¬ 
tive (Macbeth and Robinson), T., 
1671. 

Ceviue, preparation of, and its di-o> 
nitrobeiizoyl derivative (Macbeth and 
Robinson), T., 1574. 

Choetopterus variopedatus^ manganese in 
the tube of (Berkeley), A., i, 493. 

Chalcedony, comparison of, with other 
forms of silica (Washburn and Na- 
vias), a., ii, 804. 

Charcoal, adsorption by (Herbst), A., 
ii, 30; (Fodor and Schonfeld), 
A., ii, 688. 

adsorption of gases by (McLean), A., 
ii, 862; (Qustaver), A., ii, 479. 
adsorption of saturated vapours by 
(Dhiveb and Firth), T., 2409. 


Charcoal, pressure and volume of liquids 
adsorbed by (Harkins and Swing), 
A., ii, 123. 

oxidising properties of (Feiql), A., ii, 
61. 

effect of beating sulphur with (Wi- 
BAUT), A., ii, 52. 

beech wood, adsorption of carbonyl 
chloride by (Bun bury), T., 1525. 
sugar, adsorption by (Bartell and 
Miller), A., ii, 741. 

is Chavicic acid (Ott, Eichler, LDde- 
MANN, and Heimann), A., i, 1027. 

Chavicine from pepper-resin (Ott, Eicii- 
LER, Ludemann, and Heimann), A., 
i, 1026. 

Chemical compounds, classiOcation of 
(Langmuir), A.,ii, 188. 
graphic representation of the com- 
])Ositioii of (Hubsciier), A., ii, 
156. 

space formulae for (Zwikker), A., i, 
667. 

constitution and antiseptic action 
(Browning, Cohen, Gaunt, and 
Gulbransen), a., i, 612. 
and colour (Moir; Kehrmann), 
A., ii, 333. 

in relation to lubricating power 
(Doubleday), T., 2876. 
and odour (Zwaardemakeb), A., i, 
607. 

relation between phnrmacological 
action and (v. Braun, Brauns- 
DORF, and Rath), A., i, 769, 
and formation of resins (Herzog 
and Kreidl), A., i, 1168. 
and rotatory power (RuPE and 
Jaooi), a., i, 840; (Rupe), A., 
ii, 602. 

relation between peppery taste and 
(Oti* and Zimmermann), A., i, 
137. 

reactions and radiation (Taylor ; 
Lewis), A., ii, 886. 
iniluence of Rubstitulion on (Fran- 
ZEN and Stauble), A., i, 450; 
(Bodfoess), a., ii, 698. 
occurrence of free radicles in (WiE- 
LAND, Popper, and Sbbfried), 
A., i, 773. 

valency in relation to the mechanism 
of (Perkins), A., ii, 438. 
induced (Mittra and Dhar), A., i, 
1210; (Dear and Mittra), A., 
ii, 630. 

theory of (Winther), A., ii, 
336. 

simultaneous, course of (Wkg- 
SOHEIDEU), A., ii, 489. 
theory, idle of the physicist in develop¬ 
ment of (Walker), T., 736. 
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Cbeiiiitrjr) Arabic (Holmyard), A., ii, 

686 . 

ChemolnmiBMoeiioo (Grinbekq), A., ii, 
806. 

Cllierry. See Pramis avium. 

Cherry laurel, constituents of distillate 
from (Pecker), A., ii, 637. 

Ckctopteraj chetopterin from, and its 
spectrum (Romieu and Obaton), A., 
i, 793. 

Ghiekeui, enzymes in the alimentary 
canal of (Plimmer and Rusedale), 
A., i, 485. 

Children, underweight, basal metabolism 
in (Blunt, Nelson, and Oleson), 
A., i, 88. 

China wood oil, constituents of (Bauer 
and Herberts), A., i, 806. 

Chloranil, compound of acenaphtheno 
with (Pfeiffer and Flater), A.,i, 
342. 

Chlorates. See under Chlorine. 

CkloreVa vulgaris, assimilation of carbon 
by (MOller and Warburg), A., i, 
411. 

Chlorio acid. See under Chlorine. 

Chlorides. See under Chlorine. 

Chlorination, liy a mixture of carbon 
mpnoxido and chlorine (Venable 
and Jackson), A., it, 73. 
by means of nitrogen trichloride 
(Coleman and Noyes), A., i, 
133. 

with sulphuryl chloride (Silbeerau), 
T., 1016. 

Chlorine from apatite, atomic weight of 
(Qlbditsch and Samdahl), A., ii, 
281. 

Rontgen ray absorption siiectrum of 
(Lindh), a., ii, 177. 
isotopes of (Brunsted, Harkins ; 
Hartley, Ponder, Bowen, and 
Merton), A., ii, 280 ; (Ludlam), 
A., ii, 497 ; (Ishino), A., ii, 760. 
separation of isotopes of (Harkins 
and Hayes), A., li, 140. 
distribution ot electrons in the atom 
of (Bragg, James, and Bosanquei), 
A., ii, 703. 

decomposition of, into atoms (Trauiz 
and Stackel), A., ii, 760. 
dbsociation of (v. Waktenoeug and 
Hbnglsin), a., ii, 441. 
thermal decomposition of (Henglein), 
A., ii, 828. 

solid vapour pressure of (Henglein, 
V. Rosenberg, and Muchlinski), 
A., ii, 760. 

photochemical reactions between 
hydrogen and (Qohring), A., ii, 9 ; 
(Weioekt and Kellebmann), A., 
ii, 808. 


Chlorine, distribution of, between water 
and air (Titov), A., ii, 269. 

distribution and eetimatiop of, in 
plants (Jung), A., i, 1098. 

distribution of, in blood (Siebeck and 
Hackmack), a., i, 1208. 

metabolism. See Metabolism. 

Chlorine dioxide, structure of (Perkins), 
A., ii, 441. 

action of, on organic compounds 
(S(?hmidt and Braunsdoef), A., 

i, 781. 

Hydroohlorio acid, synthesis of, from 
its elements without explosion 
(Neumann, Bergdahl, Buoy, 
and Karwat), A., ii, 44. 
absorption spectrum of (Colby and 
Meyer), A., ii, 5; (Randall, 
Colby, and Paton), A., ii, 805. 
electrical contiuctlvity of, in presence 
of sucrose (KIFEAN^, A.,;ii, 812. 
heats of neutralisation of (Reyes, 
Gillespie, and Mitsukuri), A., 

ii, 424 ; ( Richards and Rowe), 
A., ii, 425. 

formation of complex ions in 
solutions of (Hixon), A., ii, 
816. 

Chloridei, contact potentials of 
solutions of (MacInnes and Yeh), 
A., li, 252. 

inor^nic, dissociation of, in aqueous 
solution (Gunther-Schdlze), A., 
ii, 765. 

effect of sucrose on the ionic activity 
of (Cokran and Lewis), A., ii, 
691. 

distribution of, in blood (Mukai ; 
VAN Creveld ; Nobgaard and 
Gram), A., i, 287 ; (Murbsanu), 
A., i, 290 ; (Dische), A^ i, 
1086. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
estimation of, by Bang’s micro* 
method (Prigge), A., ii, 716; 
(Petsciiachbr), a., ii, 716. 
estimation of, with silver nitrate 
(Kolthoff), a., ii, 581. 
estimation of, in blood (Friend), 
A., ii, 389 ; (Isaacs), A., ii, 716. 
estimation of, in presence of i(^ides 
(Boning), A., ii, 78. 
estimation of bromides and, in 
presence of iodides (Kolthoff), 
A., ii, 79. 

Chloric acid, estimation of (Hako- 
MORi), A., ii, 389; (Kikuohi), A., 
ii, 519. 

Chlorates, reheotion spectra of (Schae¬ 
fer and Schubert), A., ii, 180. 
effect of chromates on the electro¬ 
lysis of (Pamfilov), A., ii, 712. 
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Chlorine 

Chloratei, estimation of, by reduc¬ 
tion (Tkbadwell, Uristib, Eg- 
OQB, and Stuezeneqgbb), A., ii, 
780. 

Perohlorie aeid, and its salts, velocity 
of reduction of (Breoio ana 
Michel), A., ii, 359. 
estimation of (Konio), A., ii, 810 ; 
(Lknhbr and Tosterud), A., ii, 
895. 

Hypoohloroni acid, ionisation constant 
of (Noyes and Wilson), A., ii, 
692. 

estimation of, in concentrated salt 
solutions (Taylor and Gammal), 
A , ii, 581. 

Chlorites (Levi), A., ii, 567. 

Chlorine estimation :~ 

estimation of, in benzaldehyde 
(ScHiMMEL k Co.), A , ii, 78. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Klimont), a., ii, 580 ; (Votocek), 
A., ii, 863. 

estimation of, in organic matter (v. 

BoodJLndy), A., ii, 519. 
estimation of, in concentrated salt 
solutions (Taylor and Gammal), 
A., ii, 581. 

estimation of, in gastric juice (Mal- 
ooybb), a., ii, 780. 
estimation of, in tissues (Pico and 
Murtagh), a,, ii, 716. 

Chlorites, white (Shannon and 

Wherry), A., ii, 617. 

See also under Chlorine. 

Chloro-aoids, preparation of (Ikeda and 
Kodama), a., i, 219. 

Chloroandnes, preparation of (Coleman 
and Noyes), A., i, 133. 
aromatic (Goldschmidt and Stboh- 
menqer), a., i, 1004. 

Chloroform, physical constants of (Tim¬ 
mermans, VAN DER Horst, and 
Onnes), a., ii, 258. 
equilibrium of ethyl alcohol, water 
and (ScHOORL and Eegendoqen), 
A., i, 216. 

action of, on magnesium alkyl haloids 
(Binaqhi), a., i, 1002. 
derivatives as narcotics (Joachi- 
moolu), a., i, 199. 

in blood after death (Gibson and 
Laidlaw), a., i, 1218. 
effect of, on peptic digestion (Astruc 
and Renaud), A., i, 281. 

Chlorohydrins, preparation of (De- 
T(BUf), a., i, 236, 827. 
sensory stimulation by (Irwin), A., i, 
899. 

A^hlorohydrins, prei aration of (Smith), 
A., i, 8. 


Chloropentamminooobaltio 2:4-dinitro-a^ 
naphthoxide, and its 7*sulphonio acid 
(Morgan and King), T., 1727. 

Chloropentamminoeobaltio dipioryl- 
amine (Morgan and Kino), T., 
1726. 

Chlorophyll, chemistry of (Costantin), 
A., i, 162. 

photoelectric properties of (Dixon and 
Ball), A., ii, 248. 

effdct of sucrose on the formation of, 
ill etiolated cotyledons (Mansky), 
A., i, 1222. 

Chloropiorin, action of, with mercaptans 
(RAy ami Das), T., 823. 

Chloroplatinio acid. See under Plati¬ 
num. 

Ghlorosnlphonie aeid, mechanism of the 
formation of (Lepin), A., ii, 847. 
analysis of (Weissenberoer and 
ZoDRR), A., ii, 390. 

Cholesterol (Windaus), A., i, 641. 
action of benzoyl peroxide on (W'lN- 
DAUS and Luobhs), A., i, 453. 
iodine value of (Holde, Werner, 
Tackb, and Wilke), A., ii, 728. 
origin and destiny of, in the animal 
organism (Gardner and Fox), A., 
i, 89, 790. 

distribution of, in blood (Rouzaud and 
Thi^ry), a., i, 394. 
in blood serum (Strauss and ScHtr- 
BARDT), A., i, 1209. 
derivatives of, in blood (Lifschutz), 
A., i, 892. 

(ffbromide (LtfschOtz). A., i, 251. 
detection of, coloriinotncally (Kahlen- 
berg), a., ii, 691. 

a-Cholesterol oxide, chlorohydrin oi 
(Windaus and Ludkrs), A., i, 541. 

Cholic acid, oxidation of (Wieland and 
ScHLlOHTING), A.,i, 664. 
preparations of derivatives of (Riedel), 
A., i, 553; (Farbenfabriken 
voBM. F. Bayer & Co), A., i, 654. 

apoCholio acid, additive compounds of 
(Riedel), A., i, 554. 

Choline, production of peristalsis by 
(Arai), a., i, 970. 

effect of, on movements of the in¬ 
testines and stomach (Le Heux), 
A., i, 85. 

Cholines, preparation of, from amino- 
acids (Karrer, GIisler, Hor- 
I.acker. Looker, Mader, and 
Thomann), a.; i, 813. 
proteinogenous, decomposition of 
(Karrer and Horlaouer), A., i, 
825. 

tsoChondodendrine (Faltis and Neu¬ 
mann), A., i, 569. 

CJumdrus ci*ispus. See Carrageen. 
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Cliroinioxalic acid, potassinm salt, auto- 
raoemisation of (Ridxal and Thomas), 
T., 196. 

Oliromiielenates. See under Cliromium. 

Chromithiooyanatei (Bjbeuum), A., i, 
18. 

Chromium, preparation of (FirJi- 
BAYASHi), A., ii, 647. 

Rontgen-ray spectrum of (Duakb and 
Frickb), a., ii, 804. 
cathodic deposition of metals on 
(Kyeopoulos), a., ii, 22. 
expansion of, and of its alloys with 
nickel (Chevenard), A., ii, ^68. 

Chromium alloys with carbon and iron 
(Daevks), a., ii, 70. 
witli nickel, estimation of chromium 
in (Loffelbein ; Hild), A., ii, 660. 

Chromium bases {chromiumcimmines)^ 
solubilities of salts of (Bronstbd 
and Petersen), A., ii, 199. 
complex chloroiridiates of (Benrath, 
BIjoher, and Eckstein), A., ii, 
515. 

Chromium azide, and its complex deriva¬ 
tives (Olivbri-Mandala and 
CoMELLA), A., ii, 382. 

8csquiox\i\» (chromic oxide) as a mordant 
. (Bancroft), A., ii, 822. 
oxidation of organic compounds by 
(Simon), A., ii, 868. 

^noxide, equilibrium of sulphur tri¬ 
oxide, water and (Gilbert, Buck- 
ley, and Masson), T., 1934. 
oxides, hydrated (Weiser), A., ii, 
575. 

Chromic acid, constitution of (Dhar), 
A., ii, 382. 

Chromates, reflection spectra of 
(Schaefer and Sciiuueri), A., 
ii, 179. 

magnetic susceptibility of solutions 
of, and sulphuric acid (Cabrera 
and PiStA DE Rubies), A., ii, 612. 
electrolysis of, with diaphragms 
(Lottebmosek and Falk), A., ii, 
736. 

efiect of, on the electrolysis of chlor¬ 
ates (Pamfilov), a., ii, 712. 
estimation of, iodometrically (Vo§- 
BURGH), A., ii, 863. 

Diohromates, estimation of, acidi- 
metrically (Koltuoff and Voge- 
LBNZANG), A., ii, 88. 
estimation of, electro-volumetrically 
(Eppley and Vosburuh), A., ii, 
876. 

Chromium sulphate, green (IUcouba), 
A., ii, 508. 

Chromie chloride, electrolytic reduc¬ 
tion of (Taylor, Gbrsdorff, and 
Tovrea), a., ii, 382. 


Chromium 

Hexammiueohromiselenate (Mbyer 
and Speich), a., ii, 71. 
Peutammiueohromiseleuate, chloro- 
(Meyer and Speich), A., ii, 71. 
Pentaquoohromiselenate, chloro- 
(Meyer and Spbich), A., ii, 71. 
Tetraquoohromihexaquoohromiselen- 
ate, dichloro- (Mbyer and Spbich), 
A., ii, 71. 

Chromium organic compounds:— 
penta-, tetra-, and tri-phenyl salts 
(Hbin), a., i, 77. 

tetraphenylchromitetrathiocyanatodi- 
ammine (Hein), A., i, 76. 
triphenylchromitetrathiocyanatodi- 
ammine (Hein), A., i, 78. 

Chromie salts with azosalicylic acids 
(Morgan and Smith), T., 2866. 
Chromiselenates of carbamide and 
triethylenediamine (Mbyer and 
Spbich), A., ii, 71. 

Chromium estimation 
estimation of, in metals (Loffelbbin ; 
Hild), A., ii, 660. 

estimation of, m ferrochromium (Kel¬ 
ley and Wiley), A., ii, 164. 
estimation of, in ferrovanadium (Eel- 
ley, Wiley, Bohn, and Wright), 
A., ii, 89. 

estimation of, in steel (Simion), A., ii, 
529 ; (Losana and Carozzi), A., ii, 
589. 

Chromo-isomerism, theory of (Lucas and 
Kemp), A., i, 30. 

Chrysazin boroacetate, and its acetyl 
derivative (Dimroth and Faust), A., 
i, 167. 

Chrysoidine, action of mercuric acetate 
on (Veccuiotti), A , i, 478. 

Chrysophanio acid. See 3-Methyl- 
an t hiaquiiion e, 1:8 -dihy d roxy-. 

Chymosin. See Rennio. 

Ciloidanio acid (W ieland and Schlicht- 
ing), a., i, 838. 

Cinchona ^haloids (Rabe), A., i, S60; 
(Rabe, Kindlbr,! and Wagner), 
A., i, 361 ; (Acton), A., i, 610. 
stereochemistry of (King and Palmbr) , 
T., 2577. 

action of hydrogen peroxide on 
(Speyer and Becker), A., i, 674. 
pharmacology of (Acton), A., i, 899. 
distribution of, in the organism 
(Schnabel), A., i, 290. 
syntheses of derivatives of (Jacobs 
and Heidelbergbr), A., i, 671, 
672, 678. 

hydrogeuated, preparation of amino- 
derivatives of (Howard & Sons, 
Blagdbn, and Nibrbnstbin), A.« 
i, 853. 
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Cinohona alkaloidi, hydrogenated, 
aminosulphonic acids from (Boeh- 
RiNOER & Sohne), a., i, 46. 
estimation of, Tolumetrically 
(Scuoorl), a., ii, 538. 

Cinehoiildine hexosephosphate (Neu- 
BERO and Dalmer), A., i, 920. 
salt of tropic acid with (KI^'G and 
Palmer), T., 2585. 

Oinohonine ferrioxalate (Burrows and 
Turner), A., i, 916. 

Ginohotenine, ethyl and methyl ethers 
(Heluelberger and Jacobs), A., i, 
673. 

Cinohotoxine, salt of tropic acid with 
(King and Palmer), T., 2584. 

Cinnamaldehyde, condensation of 

jp-nitrobonzyl chloride with 

(Klbuckbr), a., i, 734. 
and nitro-, oximes of (Brady and 
Thomas), T., 2098. 
picrate, compound of thiocarbamidc 
and (Taylor), T., 2270. 

Cinnamaldehyde, m-nitro-, diethyl- 
hydrazone (Brady and McHugh), 
T.,,1661. 

Cinnamaldoxlme 0-and’iV^-benzyl ethers 
(Brady and Thomas), T., 2106. 

Cinnaman^taldoxime 2:4-(ftnitropheny] 
ether (Brady and Thomas), T., 2106. 

Oinnaman/taldoxime, o-, and jp-nitro- 
(Bbady and Thomas), T., 2106. 

Cinnamio aeid, use of, in cryoscopy 
(Falciola), a., ii, 421. 
sulphonation of (Moore and Thomas), 
A., i, 454. 

condensation of resorcinol with (Short 
and Smith), T., 1808. 
chlorohydrin, preparation and reac¬ 
tions of (Forster and Saville), 
T., 2696. 

4-chlorosulphonyl derivative, prepara¬ 
tion of (Stewart), T , 2561. 
cholesteryl ester, inversion of rotation 
of (Royer), A., ii, 415. 
vanillylamide of (Ott and Zimmer- 
mann), a., i. 137. 

traTis-Oinnamle aeid, jp-amino-, a-chloro- 
jp-amiuo-, a-chloro-p-nitro-, and 
jp-nitro-, and their salts and derivatives 
(Pfeiffer and Habfelin), A., i, 
738. 

Ginnamie acids, action of light on (de 
Jong), A., i, 339. 

photo-reactions of (STOBBsand Stein- 
bkrqbr), a., i, 1018. 

Ginnamie acids, ^raTis-substituted, addi¬ 
tion of bromme to (van Duin), A., 
i, 737. 

nitro-, estimation of nitrogen in, by 
the Kjeldahl method (Margosches 
and Vogel), A., ii, 522. 


Cinnamon bark oil (Roure-Bertrand 
Fils), A., i, 847. 

Ginnamonitrile, m- and/^-nitro- (Brady 
and Thomas), T., 2107. ^ 

Cinnamoyldlaioaeetie acid, methyl ester, 
interaction of tiiphenylphosphine with 
(Staudinger and Luscher), A., i,2S8. 

Cinnamoylf{)rmio acids, nitro- (Heller, 
Lauth, and Buohwaldt), A., i, 1024. 

Cinnamylidenemetbyl a-bydroxytso- 
propyl ketone. See a-Phenyl- f-methy 1- 
Aay-heptadien-i'-ol-f-one. 

Cinnamylidenequinaldine ethohaloids 
(Mills and Hamer), T., 2012. 

Gitraoonio aeid, jp-chlorophenylhydrazine 
ester and phenyl- and tolyl-hydrazides 
(Chattaway and Parkes), T., 285. 

Citraconyl-mopio- and -(fi-bromophenyl- 
hydraiides (Oh aita way and Parkes), 
T., 286. 

Citraconyl-?7toRo- and -di-chlorophenyl- 
bydrazides (Chattaway and Parkes), 
T., 286. 

Citraconylhydrazides, isomeric (Chatt¬ 
away and Parkes), T., 283. 

Citraconyltolylbydrazides (Chattaway 
and Parkes), T., 288. 

Citric acid, dissociation constants of 
(Hastings and van Slyke), A., i, 
986. 

formation of, in Citromyces cultures, 
and its estimation (Butkewitsoh), 
A., i, 973. 

in milk and milk products (Suppleb 
and Bellir), A., i, 197. 
of cows’ milk, decomposition of, by 
bacteria (Kickingek), A., i, 1219. 
ammonium salt, preparation of a 
neutral solution of (Robinson), 
A., ii, 84. 

analysis of (Robinson and Ban de- 
mar), A., ii, 460. 

cobalt salt, tetrammine (Clark and 
Buckner), A., ii, 300. 
zirconyl salt (Venable and Line- 
berry), A., i, 917. 
estimation of, m mine (McClure), 
A., ii, 791. 

Citromyees, formation of oxalic acid and 
ammonia in growth of, on peptone 
(Butkewitscu), a., i, 707. 
cultivation of, on sugar, and the 
formation and estimation of citric 
and oxalic acids (Butkewitscu), 
A., i, 978. 

Citronella oil, estimation of geraniol 
content of (de Jong and Reclaire), 
A., ii, 790. 

Clays, formation of layers in (Ungerer), 
A., ii, 96. 

amphoteric action of (Arrhenius), 
A , i, 707. 
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Clupanodonio acid (Tsujimoi o), A. 

Olupea alosa (shad), chemistry of the 
spermatozoa of (Steudel), A., u 294, 

Cnidio acid (Mubayama), A., 1, 310. 

Cnidiolactone (Muratama), A , i, 310. 

Coagulation, kiuetics of the process of 
(Eukherjer and Papaconstan- 
TINOU), Av, ii, 694. 
sensitisation of the processes of 
(Peskov), A., ii, 828. 
of colloids (Murray ; v. Hahn), A., 
ii, 37. 

Coal, stiucture and formation of (Mar- 
0U8S0N), A., i, 437. 
composition of (Tideswkll and 
Wheeler), T., 2846. 
chemistry of (Pearson, Sinkinson, 
and Stockings), A., ii, 286. 
absorption of oxygen by (Schrader), 
A., i, 638. 

from Algerian mines, composition and 
caloiific power of (Foix), A., ii, 713. 
British, composition and analysis of 
(Drakelky), T., 221. 
estimation of volatile matter in 
(Dessemono), a., ii, 456. 

Coal fire, blue flame produced by common 
salt on a (Smithklls), A , ii, 645. 

Coal-tar oolouring matteri, chemical 
constitution and antiseptic action of 
(Fairbrother and Henshaw), A., i, 
612. 

Oobasa scandens, formation of autho- 
cyanin in (JoNEsco), A., i, 97, 

Cobalt, occurrence and estimation of, in 
plants (Bertrand and Mokrag* 
NATZ), A., i, 1099. 

in arable soils (Bertrand and 
Mokragnatz), a., i, 976. 

Cobalt alloys with manganese, electro¬ 
chemistry of (Tam MANN and 
Vaders), a., ii, 380. 
with tungsten (Kreitz), A., ii, 881. 

Cobalt bates {cohaUammines)^ heats of 
solution and of transformation of 
(Lamb aud Simmons), A., li, 121. 
relative strengths of (Lamb and 
Yngve), a., }i, 217. 
solubilities of salts of (Bronsted and 
Petersen), A., ii, 199. 
hydiolysis of, by barium hydroxide 
(Job), a., ii, 301. 

effect of, on the action of enzymes 
(Funk), A., i, 481. 

complex chloroiiidiatcB of (Benraih, 
Bucubb, and Eckstein), A., ii, 615. 
Aquopentammineeobaltiseienate 
(Meyer and Moldenuauer), 
ii, 72. 

Aquotetrammiueoobaltiobloride tele- 
nate, cbloro- (Meyer and Molden- 
hauer), a., ii, 72. 

CXXTl. ii. 


Cobalt batei 

Carbonatotetrammineoobaltitelenate 

(Meyer and Moldenuauer), A., 
ii, 73. 

Biaqaotetrammineoobaltitelenate 

(Meyer and Moldenhauer), A., 
ii, 72. 

Hexamminecobaltio chloride, prepara¬ 
tion of (Morgan and Smith), 
T., 1970. 

salts (Ephraim and Mosimann), 
A., ii, 675. 

Hexammine(luteo)oobaltitelenate 

(Meyi<b and Moldenuauer), A , 
ii, 72. 

Pentammiuecobaltiselenatet, chloro- 
aud nitro- (Meter and Molden- 
H a iter), a., ii, 72. 

Xoseocobaltio salts, hydrolysis of 
(Job), a., li, 382. 
Seienatopentamminecobalti-salts 
(Meyer and Moldenuauer), A, 
ii, 72. 

Sulpbatopentanunineoobaltiselenate 

(Meyer and Moldenhauer), A., 
ii, 72. 

Tetrammineeobaltitelenates, r^tchloro- 
and dinitro- (Meyer and Molden¬ 
uauer), A., ii, 78. 

St^e also £idmann*8 salt. 

Cobalt salts, [^reparation aud properties 
of hydrates and ammines of (Clark 
and Buckner), A., ii, 300. 

Cobalt chloride, equilibrium in the 
system, ammonium chloride, ^^ater 
and (Clkndinnkn), T., 801. 
fluoride, hydrate and ammines of 
(Clark and Buckner), A., li, 300. 
hydroxide, preparation of colloidal 
solutions of (Tower and Cooke), 
853. 

nitroBotricarbonyl (Mond and Wal¬ 
lis), T., 34. 

tunghtate (Smmh), A., ii, 7i?^4. 

Cobalt organic compounds:— 
with a-oxiiuinoketones (Ponzio), A., 
i, 661. 

Cobalt bates {cohaltammine$\ salts of 
(Duff), T., 460 ; (Morgan and 
Smith), T., 1966, 2866. 
of nitro-colouring matters (Morgan 
and King), T., 1723. 

Cobalt detection and estimation 
detection of (Ditz), A., ii, 229. 
estimation of, m silicate rocks 
(Hackl), a., ii, 458. 
estimation of, in steel (Edek), A., ii, 
468. 

estimation and separation of (Willard 
and Hall), A., ii, 874, 875. 

Cobalt lakes, of the alizarin series 
(Morgan and Smith), T., 160. 

47 
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Cobalt lakes, with quinoneoximes 
(Morgan and Moss), T., 2857. 

Cocaine, li)drolysi8 of (Thooer and 
Sohwarzenberg), a., i, 167. 
detection of, by the Vitali reaction 
(Hardy), A., ii, 95. 

Coconut, nitrogen distribution of proteiDS 
from (Friedemann), A., i, 505. 

Cooonnt oil, detection of, in butter 
(Muttelet), a., ii, 236. 

Codeine, salts, preparation of solutions 
of, for injection (Martin), A., i, 
948. 

estimation of, in oinum (Raksiiit), 
A., ii, 96. 

fsoCodeine, hydrogenation of (Speyer 
and WiETERs), A., i, 47. 

tf'- Codeine, hydrogenation of (Si’Etkr 
and WiBTERs), A., i, 47. 

ttr-Codeine A^-oxide, and its picrate and 
sulphonic acid (Speyer and Wietebs). 
A., i, 170. 

Codeineoxidesnlphonic acids (Spkyeu 
and WiETERs), A., i, 169. 

Cod'liver oil, sulphuric acid reaction for 
(Richmond and England), A., li, 
792. 

Coke ash, estimation of phosphoius in, 
colorimetrically (Misson), A., li, 
718. 

Cola nnts, detection of dextrose in 
extract of (Abnold), A., i, 311. 

Collagen, isoelectric point of (Thomas 
and Kelly), A., i, 387. 

Collidine, condensation of acetaldehyde 
with (Kond 6 and Takahashi), A , i, 
1177. 

Collodion particles, charge of (Loeb), A., 
li, 742, 746. 

thimbles, preparation of, and their 
use in osmosis (Brown), A., ii, 690. 

Colloids, fundamental conceptions of 
(Zsigmondy), A., ii, 129. 
theory of (Peskov), A., ii, 825. 
theory of the mechanical synthesis of 
(Sekera), a., li, 693. 
electrical synthesis of (Bodforss and 
Fkolich), A., ii, 826. 
action of penetrating radium rays on 
(Fernau and Pauli), A., ii, 202. 
as indicators for photo-electric effects 
(Peskov), A., ii, 828. 
chemistry of (Zsigmondy), A, ii, 
484. 

adsorption of electiolytes by ( Weisek), 
A., ii, 262. 

coagulation of (Westoren and Eeit- 
btotter), A., ii, 626 ; (Mukher- 
JEB and Papaconstantinou), 
A., ii, 694. 

by electrolytes (Murray), A., ii, 
37. 


Colloids, coagulation of, by sunlight 
(Ganguly and Dhar), A., ii, 604. 
energy of the coagulation of (Feiokb), 
A., ii, 484. 

precipitation and peptisation of 
(Chaiterji and Dhar; Ostwald 
and V. Hahn), A., ii, 206. 
electrical precipitation of (Hall), A., 
ii, 555. 

precipitation of, by electrolytes 
(Wbisbr and Nicholas), A., ii, 
266. 

effect of hydrogen-ion concenti atioii 
on the precipitation of (Tartar and 
Gailey), a., ii, 829. 
pseudo-extraction of (Charitschkov), 
A., ii, 826. 

swelling and osmosis of (Bartell and 
SiMs), A., ii, 267. 

transition from ciystalloids to (Witze- 
mann), a., ii, 428. 

effect of salts on the ultraBltration of 
(liioHTER-Q uittner), A., ii, 204. 
effect of, on the rate of evolution of 
carbon dioxide from solution (Find¬ 
lay and Howell), T., 1046. 
hydrophilic, protective and flocculating 
action of (Freundlich and Loen- 
ing), a., ii, 356. 

lyophile, electrical behaviour of 
(Kruyt and de Jong), A., ii, 367. 
protective (Gutbier and Huber ; 
Gutbier, Wolf, and Kiess), A., 
ii, 203; (Guibieu, Huber, and 
Zweigle), a., ii, 485 ; (Gutbier 
and Emslandeh), A., ii, 625. 
lecture experiment on (Friend), 

a., ii, 267. 

rolo of, in catalysis (Irkdalk), T., 
1536. 

effect of, on the corrosion of metals 
(FRiENDand Vallance), T., 466. 
in plants (Samec and Ferjanci6), A., 
1 , 116; (Samkc and Mayer), A., i, 
921. 

action of muscle poisons on (Riesber 
and Neurohlobz), A., i, 1212. 
estimation of, in urine (Ottenstein), 
A., i, 609. 

Colloidal particles, electrical charges on 
(Mukherjee), a., ii, 198 ; (Loeb), 
A., ii, 354, 467, 746. 
solutions, double refraction of 
(Zocher), a., ii, 102. 
dielectric constants of (Rrrera), 
A., ii, 694. 

cell for the observation of (Fair- 
brother), A., ii, 486. 
coagulation of (Wieoner, Maga- 
SANIK, and Gesbnbr), A., ii, 366. 
organic, effect of salts on the disper¬ 
sion of (Tadokouo), a., ii, 204. 
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Colloidal state, theory of (Charit- 
SCHKOV), A., ii, 827. 
systems, nephelomotry of (Bechuolo 
and Hebler), A., ii, 693. 
analytical chemistry of (Gutbikr, 
Huber, and Kuppinoeu), A., ii, 
396. 

Golophenic acid (Aschan), A., i, 221. 

Colophenie acids (Fahkion), A., i, 423. 

Colorimeters (Gillespie), A., ii, 157. 
(Mannebach), a. ii, 168 ; (More\it 
and Bonis), A., ii, 862. 

Colorimetric analysis. See Antdysis. 

Colorimetry (Dosnb *, Fleury ; Gar- 
REAU), A., ii, 518. 
standaid measurement of (IvEs), A., 
ii, 221. 

use of coloured glasses as standards in 
(SoNDltN), A., ii, 862. 

Colostrum, estimation of proteins in 
A., ii, 670. 

camel's, analysis of (Fales), A., i, 
1090. 

Colour, theory of (Moir), T., 1808 ; 
(Wells), A., ii, 464 
and chemical constitution (Moir; 

Kehhmann), a., ii, 333. 
calculation of, of aao-colouring matters 
^ (Moir), T., 1665. 

Colour vision, physical chemistry of 
(Weioekt), a., i, 607. 

Colouring matter, Oi4HisO,N3, fioni 
ethyl 3-hydroxy-6-methylpyrrole- 
4-carbox)late and diazo benzene 
chloride (Fischer and Herrmann), 
A , i, 1055. 

C^jHieNj, and its salts, from con 
deiifration of quinoline and epi- 
chlorohydrin (Giua), A., i, 681. 

Colouring matters, preparation of, and 
their intermediate products (SociE it 
FOR Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 579. 
absorption of light by (Basarev), 
A., ii, 382. 

bleaching of, by light (Lasarkv), 
A., li, 103. 

fluorescence of, in relation to wave¬ 
length of the exciting light 
(Vavilov), A., ii, 181. 
effect of hydrogen-ion concentration on 
the diffusion of, through membranes 
or protein sols (Bethe), A., ii, 
362. 

adsorption of, by crystals (Paneth 
and Vorwekk), A., ii, 6l9. 
preparation of intermediates for 
(Ataok and Soutar), A., i, 259; 
(Thomas, Davies, and Scottish 
Dyes, Ltd ), A., i, 260. 
of the alizarin series (Morgan and 
Smith), T., 160. 


Colouring matters from camphoric an¬ 
hydride (Sircar and Dutt), T., 
1283. 

coal tar, chemical constitution and 
antiseptic action of (Faikbrother 
and Kenbhaw), A., i, 612. 
cyanine (Mills), T., 455 ; (Mills and 
Braunholtz), T., 1489 ; (Braun- 
holtz and Mills), T., 2004. 
antiseptic properties of (Broavniko, 
Cohen, and Gulbransbn), A., j, 
1097. 

from aa'-dicyanodibcnzyl diketone 
(Dutt and Sen), T , 2663. 
flavone, absolution spectra of (Shi- 
BATA and Nagai), A., ii, 413. 
containing the furan ring (Hensbaw 
and Naylor), A , i, 666, 
indigoid (Fkiedlandeu, Herzog, and 
V. Voss), A., i, 764. 
of the isatin-yellow series (Martinet ), 
A., i, 278. 

mono- and di-chelate mordant 
(Morgan and Smith), T., 162. 
monocyclic, calculation of the colour 
of (Moir), A., ii, 333. 
optically active (Singh, Rai, and 
Lal), T., 1421. 

from phenanthraquinone (Sircar and 
Dutt), T., 1944; (Dutt), T., 1951. 
from ** saccharin ” (Dutt), T., 2389. 
red sulphide (Watson and Duti), 
T., 1939, 2414. 

from 1 ;2:4:5-tetraliydroxy benzene 

(Mukeuji), T., 545. 
tnarylmethane (British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, Ltd., Green, 
Saunders and Bate), A., i, 1068. 
vat, containing sulphur and nitrogen 
(Reissert), a., i, 683. 
estimation of, in wines (Frbsenius 
and GRiJNHUT), A., ii, 96. 
nitro-, cobaltammines of (Morgan 
and King), T., 1723. 

See also;— 

Bilirubin. 

Biliverdin. 

Hsemocyanin. 

Haemoglobin. 

Lignocyanin. 

Columbite from Ishikawa (Shibata and 
Kimura), a., ii, 220. 
from South Dakota (Hbaddbn) A., 
ii, 887. 

Columbium ^Titochloride, preparation 
of, and its insulating properties (Bilt z 
and Voigt), A., ii, 302. 

Columbium estimation and separa¬ 
tion 

estimation of, by reduction (Tread¬ 
well, Freuler, end Weber), A., 
ii, 781. 
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Colambium estimation and separa¬ 
tion ;— 

separation of, from tantalum (Mbr- 
liiLL), A., ii, 230 

Colza oil, fatty acids of (Raymond), 
A., 1, 798. 

Combustion, temperature of (Bronn), 
A., ii, 548. 

of mixed gases (Patman and 
Wheeler), T., 363. 

Compounds, complex (Magnus), A., ii, 
569 

^ 2 >o-Componnds, formation and stability 
of (Kon), T., 613; (Dickens, Kon, 
and THOurE), T , 1496; (Birch and 
Thorpe), T., 1821. 

Coniferee, resin acids of (Aschan, 
Fontell, and Simola), A., i., 

1152. 

Co-ordination and residual affinity (Mor¬ 
gan and Smith), T., 160, 1956, 2866 ; 
(Morgan and Drew), T., 922 ; (Mor¬ 
gan and King), T., 1723; (Morgan, 
Drew, and Barker), T , 2432; (Mor¬ 
gan and Moss), T., 2857; (Morgan 
and Ledbury), T., 2882. 

Copal oil, constants of (Pieraerts), A., 
1, 908. 

Copper, einissivify of (Lubowsky), A., 
ii, 108. 

solubility of, iu dilute solutions of 
beiizaldehyde (Bernoulli and 
Schaaf), a., i, 1029, 
late of solution of, iu ferric alum 
(CoLLKNBEUG and Bodforss), a , 
ii, 431. 

catalytic, preparation of (Piccard), 
A., ii, 216. 

calalytic action of (Kopetschni and 
WiESLER), A, i, 844 ; (Palmer), 
A., ii, 437 ; (Brown and Henke), 
A., 11, 833. 

cementation of, by means of cbromo- 
manganese (SiiioviCH and Car- 
TOCETi), 'A., ii, 671. 
with ferro-inanganose (SiROViCH 
and Cartockti), A., ii, 68 
colloidal, coloured forms of (Paal 
and Steyer), a., ii, 294. 
corro.sion of, by salt solutions (Mul¬ 
ler), A., ii, 646. 

action of ammonium nitrate and 
aqueous ammonia on (Bassett and 
Durrant), T., 2630. 
action of ammonium nitrite on (Dh Au), 
A., ii, 49. 

combination of phosphorus with 
(Edwards and Murphy), A,, ii, 

* 

action of, with trichloroacetic acid 
(Doughty and Freeman), A., i, 
427. 


Copper alloys with gold, electrochemisti'y 
of (Lorenz, Fkaenkel, anil 
Wobmser), a., ii, 21. 
reaction limit of (Tammann), A., 
ii, 76. 

with manganese, ele( trochemistry of 
(Tammann and Vaders), A., ii, 
880. 

with mercury (Paal and Steyer), 
A., ii, 446. 

with nickel and zinc (Voigt), A., ii, 
295. 

Copper salts, investigation of the corn- 
}dex formation in solutions of 
(Gunther-Schulze), a , ii, 504. 
reduction of ainmoniacal solutions of 
(Kohn), a., ii, 149. 
use of solutions of, as sprays (G. and 
(Mme) G. Villedieu), a., i, 415. 
in tissues and in tumours (White), 
A., 1, 899. 

Copper arseiiite. See Scheele’s green, 
hydroxide, rate of dehydration of 
(H. and V. von Euler), A , ii, 
832. 

solubility of, in sodium hydroxide 
solutions (Melbye), A., ii, 851. 
colloidal, preparation of (Paal and 
Steyer), A., ii. 216. 
oxide, action of, with molten alkali 
chlorides (Hedyall and I'oo- 
BERo), A., ii, 68. 
reduction of, by hydrogen (Pease 
and Taylor), A., ii, 148. 
teivalent oxide of (Scagliaui'' i and 
TorelIiI), a , ii, 68. 
jpcroxides (Aldridge and Applebey), 
T., 238. 

sulphate, equilibrium of ammonium 
sulphate, potassium sulphate, water 
and (Hayami), A , ii, 748. 
sulphide, structural fornuihi of 
(Glitud), a., ii, 572. 
oxidation of (Gluud), A., ii. 446. 
Cnprio chloride, spectrophotometry of 
solutions of (Gktman), A., li, 
411. 

reaction of hypophosphoious aiid 
with (Mitchell), T., 1624. 
action of, on magnesium organic 
compounds (Tumner), A., i, 
23. 

lithium chloride, absorption of light 
by (Getman), a., ii, 412. 
tetrammine nitrate and nitrite, 
properties of (Bassett and Dur- 
RAp), T., 2680. 

alkali sulphates, dissociation pres¬ 
sures of (Caven and Ferguson), 
T., 1406. 

Cuprous bromide and chloride, photo- 
tropy of (Singh), T., 782. 
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Copper 

Cuprous chloride, jjreiiaratioii of, and 
its oxidation by sulphur dioxide 
(Wardlaw and Pinkard), T., 
210 . 

absorption of carbon monoxide by 
acid solutions of (Kropp), A., 
ii, 657. 

action of sulphur on (Pinkard 
and Wardlaw), T., 1300. 
haloids, crystallography of (Wyc- 
KOFF and Posnjak), A.,ii,295. 
compounds of ammonia with 
(Biltz and Stollenwerk), A., 
ii, 67. 

sulphide, solubility of (Trumpler), 
A., ii. 111. 

Cuprates (Aldridge and Applerey), 
•J’., 242. 

Copper organic oompounds 
Copper bases { cupramminei )^ comjdex 
salts of (Halle and Hihschko), 
A., ii,' 768. 

compounds of, with poly hydroxy- 
compounds (Traube), a., i, 718. 

Copper detection, estimation, and separ¬ 
ation:— 

detection of (Thomas and Carpen- 
TIER), A., ii, 86; (Carletti), A., 
li, 787. 

detection and estimation of traces of 
(Hahn and Leimbach), A., li, 870. 
estimation of, electro volumetrically 
(Zintl and Waitknberg), A., ii, 
871. 

estimation of, iodometrically (Lang), 
A., ii, 318. 

estimation of, iodometrically, in pre¬ 
sence of arsenic (Kolthoff and 
Crbmbr), a., ii, 86. 
estimation of, iodometrically, in pre¬ 
sence of iion (Ware), T., 368 ; 
(Wober), a., ii, 588. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Mino- 
vici and Ionercu), A., ii, 162. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in pic- 
sence of iron (Thornton), A , li, 528 
estimation of, volumetrically, with 
.sodium iiitroprusside (Jorkt), A., 
ii, 872. 

estimation of, and its separation from 
antimony, lead and tin (Kling and 
Lassieur), a., ii, 86. 
estimation of antimony in (Evans), 
A., ii. 231. 

separation of, from the group metals 
(Willard and Hall), A., ii, 872. 

Corchonts cajmdans (jute), glucoside 
from the leaves of (Saha ana Choud- 
hury), T., 1044. 

Cometitd, absence of cobalt in (Schoep), 
A., ii, 219. 


Comus sanguinea ^ absence of hydro 
cyanic acid from the leaves of (Rosbn- 
thalei:), a., i, 412. 

Corpses, constituents of the wax of (Goy 
and Wende), A., i, 969. 

Corresponding states, law of (Herz), 
A., 11, 821. 

Corrosion of metals, retardation of, by 
protective colloids (Friend and Val- 
LANOB), T., 466. 

Corydaline, constitution of (Spath and 
Lang), A., i, 168 ; (Gadamer and 
V. Brl’chhau.skn), a., i, 676. 

Coto-bark, constituents of (Spath and 
Fuchs), A., i, 558. 

Cotoin, synthesis of (Spath and Fuchs), 
A., i, 658. 

Cotton, structure of the hair of (Den¬ 
ham), A., i, 615. 

heat developed during the mercerisa- 
tion of (Harratt and Lewis), A., 
i, 526. 

effect of salts on dyeing of (Auer¬ 
bach), A., ii, 353. 

raw, constituents of (Faroiier and 
Withers), A., i, 615. 
detection and estimation of acidity 
and alkalinity in (Coward and 
Wiglby), a., ii, 531. 

Cotton-seed meal, nitrogen distribution 
of f)rotein8 from (Friedemann), A., i, 
505. 

Coumaran-2-ones, 4- and 6-ch1oro-, and 
their derivatives (Minton and Ste¬ 
phen), T., 1601. 

Coumaranone series, studies in the (Min¬ 
ton and Stephen), T., 1698. 

Coumarins, preparation of (Ponndorf), 
A., i, 565. 

Creatine, origin of (Steudel and 
Freisk), a., i, 793. 
in muscle (Riesser), A., i, 791; 

(Hammett), A., i, 1090. 
formation of, in muscular dystroidiy 
(Gibson and Martin), A., i, 800. 
estimation of, in blood (Behre and 
Benedio']), a., i, 789. 

Creatinine, origin of (Steudel and 
Freire), a., i, 793. 
in muscle (Hammett), A., i, 1090. 
metabolism. See Metabolism, 
estimation of (Pfizenmaier and 
Galanos), a., ii, 797. 
estimation oU in blood (Behre and 
Benedict), A., i, 789. 

o-Cresol, bromoamino-derivatives, and 
their derivatives (Raiford), A., i, 335. 

p-Cresol, oxidation of (Pummerer, 
MEiiAMED, and Puttfarcken), A., 
i. 1161. 

action of camphoric anhydride with 
(Krishna), T., 266. 
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CreioU and their derivatives, reciprocal 
polarity effects in (Lapwobth and 
Shoesmith), T , 1891. 
oquilibrinm and properties of mixtnres 
of phenol with (Kendall and 
Beaver), A., i, 186. 
compounds of, with acetone, benzene, 
ethyl alcohol and ethyl ether (Beul 
and Schwkbel; C. and W. von 
Kechsnbebo), a., i, 982. 

Cresolt, bromoamino-, and their deriva¬ 
tives (Eaiford and Couture), A., 
i, 981. 

iiitro-, lead derivatives of (Goddard 
and Ward), T., 265. 

o-Creaoloamphorein, and its derivatives, 
and (^tbromo- (Sinqh, Rai, and Lal), 
T., 1426. 

o-Cresol-S-snlphonie aeid, 8-nitro-, salts 
of (Davies), T., 791. 

o-Creiolsnlphoxiphthaleln, absorfition 
spectra of (Orndorff, Gibbs, Scott, 
and Jackson), A., ii, 806. 

Gristobalite from Wa^iington (Shan¬ 
non), A, ii, 460. 

Critioal temperature, relation between 
boiling and melting points and 
(Prud’homme), a., ii, 849. 

Grooeine, action of phenylhydrazine and 
sulphite on (But;HERBR and Zimmer- 
MANN), A., i, 466. 

CrooidoUte from Pennsylvania (Wherry 
and Shannon), A.,ii, 518. 

Oroeodile oil, constituents of (K Oba¬ 
yashi), A., i, 792. 

Crooonie aeid, constitution of (Homol- 
ka), a., i, 630. 

Crops, effect of silicic acid on production 
of (Lemmermann and Wiessmann}, 
A., i, 1108. 

Orotonaldehyde, preparation of (Con¬ 
sortium FUR Elektrochkmische 
Industrie), A., i, 1115. 
catalytic hydrogenation of (Grun- 
stein), a., i, 112. 

Grotonio aeid, transformations of, in 
ultra-violet light (Stoermer and 
Robert), A., i, 519. 
vanillylamide of (Ott and Zimmer- 
MANK), A., i, 187. 

Grotonio aoid, /3-amino-, ethyl ester, 
compound of methyl azodicarboxylate 
and (Diels), A., i, 774. 

Cmoibles, silica, use of, in estimation of 
ptassium (Jones and Reeder), A., 
li, 85. 


Cryoso(^j, use of cinnamic acid in 
(Falciola), a., ii, 421. 

CryvUd from eucalyptus oil (Penfold), 
T., 266. 


Crjfitals, structure of (Brago), T., 
2766. 


Crystals, structure of, and coustitutioii 
of atoms (Niogli), A., u, 8d. 
by means of Bontgen rays (Hull 
and Davby ; Hull), A., ii, 624. 
of complex haloids, by means of 
Rontgen rays (Scherrbr and 
Stoll), A., ii, 514. 
electronic (Huggins), A., ii, 744. 
absorption of Rontgen rays in 
(Aur^n), a., ii, 810. 
reflexion of Rontgen rays from (Dar¬ 
win), A., ii, 416 ; (Dardord), A., 
ii, 678. 

scattering of Rontgen rays by (Bragg, 
Jambs, and Bosanquet), A., ii, 
184. 

Rdntgenographic determination of the 
arrangement of (PolAnti), A., ii, 
623. 

Rontgen ray investigation of the 
lattice of (Geblach), A., li, 36, 
265. 

use of Rontgen rays in analysis of 
(Clark and Duane), A., li, 483 ; 
(Quardkr), a., ii, 677. 
luminous path of a-rays in (Geiger 
and Werner), A., ii, 183. 
photography of (Fran(;ois and Lor- 
mand), a., ii, 127. 

lotstory pover of (Lonochambon), 
A., ii, 608. 

ionic properties of (Grimm), A., ii, 
127. 

size of atoms in (Pease), A., ii, 428. 
radius of hydrogen atoms in (Amin- 
off), A., ii, 496. 

loosening of the lattice in (v. Hevesy), 
A., ii, 623. 

hardness of (Reis and Zimmermann), 
A., ii, 745. 

adsorption of colouring matters by 
(Pankth and Vorwbrk), A., ii, 
619. 

absorption of gases by (Seeliger and 
Lapkamp), a., ii, 30. 
velocity of decomposition of (Sie- 
VERTS), A., ii, 700. 
diamond ty^ie, size of atoms in 
(Pease), A., ii, 634. 
liquid, existence of (Lehmann), A., 
ii, 692. 

formation of, and the symmetry of 
molecules (Vorlander), A., ii, 
554. 

structure of drops of (Lehmann), 
A., ii. 201. 

mixed, resistance limits in (Mahing), 
A., ii, 87. 

binary mixed, chemical behaviour of 
(Tammann), A., li, 68. 
organic, structure ^(Bbaog ; Becker 
and Janckb), A., ii, 128. 
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Grjftalli&e coDdition» distinction be¬ 
tween the amorphous and the 
(Habek), a., ii, 558. 
substances, space formulae for (Rinnk), 
A., ii, 868. 

Crystallieatian, process of (Schaum), 
A., ii, 264. 

produced by annealing (Gaubkrt), 
A., ii, 35. 

starting of, by friction of a glafis rod 
against the wall of the vessel 
(Dede ; Fkicks), A., ii, 744. 
prevention of, by addition of proteins 
(Cavazzani), a , ii, 746. 
spontaneous, influence of pressure on 
(Hassslblatt), a., ii, 35. 
of supercooled liquids (Hinshrl- 
woou and Hartley), A., ii, 200. 

Crystalloids, transition from, to colloids 
(Witzemann), A., ii, 428. 

Crystal-violet'lenoosulphonio acid 
(WiELAND and SoHKniNo), A., i, 58. 

Gubsbin (Mameli), A., i, 347. 

Cubebinie acid, ^ibromohydroxy-, ainl 
hydroxy-, amides of (Mameli), A., i, 
348. 

Cubebinolide, derivatives of (Mameli), 
A.J i, 347. 

Culture solutions, estimation of alka¬ 
linity of (Michaelis), a., i, 405. 

iso-il^-Ctunenol (^ibi^ tnmethylphenol) (v. 
Auwers and Sauhwein), A., i, 1033. 

a-tf^-Cumidine, cft-w-chloro-. See 2:3:5- 
Triraethylbenzene, l-rfichloroamino- 

Cuminaldehyde from eucalyptus oil 
(Penfold), T., 266. 

CuB^loumoquinonedi-imide, chloio- 
(Goldschmidt and Strohmenger), 
A., i, 1005. 

Cuprates. See under Copper. 

Cuprene, constitution of ( Kavfmann and 
Schneider), A., i, 245. 

Cupretenine methyl ether, hydrochloride 
of (Heidelberger and Jacobs), A., 
i, 673. 

Cureanolie aold (Grimhe), A., i, 98. 

Cureins (Grimme), A., i, 98. 

Curite (Schoef), A., ii, 77. 

Currant. See Itihes nthrum. 

Cuttlefish, action of inky secretion of, ou 
pyrrole (Rondoni), A., i, 64, 

Cyanamide, preparation of carbamide 
from(FARBWERKEVORM. MeISTER, 
Lttcius, k Briinino), A., i, 993. 
physiological action of (Hesse), A., i, 
1098. 

Cjanamides, condensation of hydro¬ 
chlorides of, with phenols (Short and 
Smith), T., 1803. 

Cyanamldoethyl alodhol, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Fromm and Homold), A., i, 
529. 


Cyanates, thio-. See Thiocyanate«>. 

Cyanic aeid and Cyanides. See under 
Cyanogen. 

Cyanines, thio-, tautonierism of (Mills 
and Braunholtz), T., 1489. 

MoCyanines, hrominatcd (Moudgill), 
T., 1509. 

thio- (Braunholtz and Mills), T., 
2004. 

Cyanine oolonring matters (Mills), T., 
465; (Mills and Braunholtz), 
T., 1489; (Braunholtz and Mills), 
T., 2004. 

antiseptic properties of (Browning, 
Cohen, and Gclbransen), A,, ii, 
1097. 

Cyanogen, spectrum of (Kratzkr), A., 
ii, 4. 

band spectrum offOKUBo), A.,ii, 601. 

Cyanogen bromide, action of, on tertiary 
arsines (Steinkopf, Donat, and 
Jaeger), A., i, 994. 
haloids, action of, on phenylhydrazine 
(Pellizzari), a., i, 585. 
Hydrocyanic acid, ibrination of, from 
nitrogen and hydrocarbons (Koe¬ 
nig and Hubbuoh), A., i, 642 
preparation of, in the laboratory 
(Fritzmann), a., i, 1128. 
production of, hy BamUmpyocyaneiia 
(Patty), A., i, 407. 
synthesis of, by oxidation of various 
organic compounds (Fosse ; Fosse 
and Hirullk), A., i, 117. 
tautomerism of (Usherwood), T., 
1604. 

polymeride of, and its derivatives 
(Grischkkvitsch-Trochi- 
MOVsKi), A., i, 723. 
oxidation of formaldehyde to (Fosse 
and Hirulle), A., i, 528. 
in plants (Rosenthalsr), A , i, 
412, 614 ; (Siegfried), A., i, 614. 
calcium salt, preparation of, }mre 
(PiNCAss), A., i, 682. 
ma^esium salt, and its complex 
silver compounds (Fighter and 
Suter), a., j, 532. 
mercuric salt, compounds of, am¬ 
monia with (Brinkley), A.,i,724. 
potassium tali, crystal structure of 
(Bozorth), a., i, 441; (Cooper), 
A., i, 1128. 

potaMiuni cadmium, potassium mer¬ 
cury, and potassium zino salts, 
crystal structure of (Dickinson), 
A.‘, i, 532. 

detection of (Sundbero), A., ii, 404. 
Cyanides, estimation of, eleotro- 
metrically, in presence of haloids 
(MAller and Lauterbacb), A., ii, 
403. 
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Cyanogen 

Cyanic aoid in blood (Nidoux and 
Welter), A., i, 789. 
i^oCyanic aoid, condensation of, with 
aromatic o-aminosulplionio acids 
(SooTT and Cohen), T., 2034. 

Cyanogen, estimation of ( Yanaqisawa), 
A., li, 667. 

Cyanohydrine, synthesis of, by means of 
emulsion (Nordbfeldt), A., i, 66. 

Cyanario dihydrazidomonoazide, mono- 
hydrazidodiazide and triazide (Ott), 
A., i, 1128. 

opoCyolene (Komppa and Roschibr), 
Am i, 1167. 

Cyclic compounds, formation of, from 
halogenated open-chain derivatives 
(Chandrasena and Ingold), T., 
1306; (Ingolp), T., 2676. 
formation of, from hydioaromatic 
dicarboxylic acids (Windafs and 
Huokrl), a., i, 658. 
space con Aeration of(DERx), A. ,i, 651. 
tautomerism of, with open-chain iso- 
morides (Kon, Stevenson, and 
Thorpe), T., 650. 

halogen derivatives, absorption spectra 
of (Graham and Macbeth), T., 
2601. 

Cymhopogon csRsius (inch! grass), essential 
oil from (Moudgill and Iter), A., i, 
945. 

j^-Cymene, bromo-2-amino-, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Wheeler and Smithet), A., i, 
832. 

7-2-Cymylbutyrio aoid (Ruzicka and 
Mingazzini), a., i, 1001. 

jS-g-Cymylethyl alcohol, and its bromide 
(Ruzioka and Seidel), A., i, 562 

jS-S-Cymylethylmalonic aoid, ethyl eater 
(Ruzicka and Mingazzini), A., i, 
1001. 

methyl ester (Ruzicka and Seidel), 
A., i, 562. 

/3’2-Cymyl-a-methylbutyric acid, and its 
chloride (Ruzicka and Seidel), A., i, 
562. 

Cyprine, from New York (Lewis and 
Bauer), A., ii, 714. 

Cypnmis carpio (carp), constituents of 
the ovaries of (Faur^-Fremiet and 
Garrault), a., i, 700. 

Cystine (Merrill), A., i, 326. 
preparation of (Schmidt), A., i, 992. 
acid hydrolysis of (Hoffman and 
Gortner), a., i, 429. 
oxidation of, in the animal organism 
(Lewis and Root), A., i, 487. 
excretion of, as cysteine (Lewis, 
MoGpTY, and Root), A., i, 1088. 
estimation of, in proteins (Folin and 
Ia)ONEy), a., ii, 539. 


Cysts, ovarial-dermoid,* unsaturated 
alcohols from (Muck), A., i, 1092. 
Cjrtopectani (Olayson, Norris, and 
SOHRYVER), A., i, 206. 

Cytopectio aoid (Clayson, Norris, and 
SOHRYVER), A., i, 206. 


D. 

Bakin's h 3 rpochlorite solution, action of, 
on organic compounds (Enofbldt), 
A., i, 812. 

Beaminoproteins (Herzig and Lieb), 
A., i, 386. 

Beoahydronaphthalene {decalin), physi- 
•cal properties of (Herz and Schuf- 
TAN), A., i, 647. 

Beoahydronaphthalenes, isomerism of 
(Mohr), A., i, 243. 

Beoalactone (GrCn and Wirth), A., i, 
805. 

Becalm. See Decahydronaphthalene. 

Beoanedial, and its derivatives (Rosen- 
MUND, Zrtzsche, and Endkrlin), 
A., i, 431. 

Beoarbozylation in biochemistry (S pi ko), 
A., i, 1213. 

A^-Beoenoie acid, synthesis of (Grun 
and Wirth), A., i, 804. 
from butter, and dibromo-, and their 
methyl esters (Grun and Wirth), 
A., i, 806. 

Beoombntylamide (Asahina and As- 
ano), a., i, 506. 

Becoio aoid, t-cbloro-, methyl ester 
(Grun and Wirth), A., i, 805. 
i-hydroxy-, and its methyl ester 
(Grun and Wirth), A., i, 805. 

?i-Becyl fluoride (Sw'akts), A., i, 101. 

Behydrooholio acid, trisemicarbazone 
ol (Borsche and Hallwass), A., i, 
1169. 

Behydrolithoeholio acid, methyl ester, 
and its oxime (Borsche and Hall¬ 
wass), A., i, 1159. 

Behydrozidation (MdLLEu), A., i, 110. 

Belphinidas, oil from the heads of 
(Nakatogawa and Kobayashi), A., 
i, 701. 

Bemethozy-yanogonine (Muuayama 
and Maykda), A., i, 265. 

Bemeihylscopolinone, and its salts and 
derivatives (Hess and Wahl), A., i, 
867. 

Benitriftoation with formates (Groene- 
wbge), a., i, 971. 

Bensity {sprcijic gravity ^ determination 
of, of liquids (Wibdbrauk), A., ii, 
740. 

contraction of flasks, used in the 
determination of, of gases (Moles 
and Miravalles), A., ii, 617. 
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Beossrbexuoin acetal and anil, and thoir 
deriyatives (Knoevenaoel and Gooe^, 
A,, i, 762. 

a- and /S-Beozybenioinpinacones 

(GaroIa BaniJs and Pascual Vila), 
A., i, 784. 

Beozjbilianio. aold, semicarbazone of 
(Borsche and Hallwass), A., i, 1160. 

taoBeozybilianio acid, formula of, and its 
derivatives (Wieland and Adickes), 
A., i, 838. 

2-B«ozyglaoo8e, and its derivatives 
(Bergmank, SonoTTE, and Lkohin- 
SKV), A., i, 227. 

BeozyindigoUn, and its sulphonic acid 
and sodium salt (Borsch sand MsYEd), 
A., 1, 65. 

Beozymatrine, and its salts and deriva¬ 
tives (KoNDd, Kishi, and Araki), A., 
i, 269. 

Beozvaeopolamine, and its salts (Hess 
and Wahl), A., i, 866. 

Beozytropyl bromide (Hess and Wahl), 
A., i,. 855. 

a- and S-Beozytropylscopolein, and 
their salts (U ess and W ahl), A., i, 855. 

Beteetori, new, for wireless telegraphy 
(Heikb), a., ii, 19. 

Betonatora, a-particles as (Hendersoh), 
A., ii, 606. 

Bewhidtite, a radioactive mineral 
(ScHOEp), A., ii, 306. 

Beztrin, adsorption in solutions of, and 
their emulsifying action (Clark and 
Mann), A., ii, 550. 

Beztroie {^'glucose ; grape-sugar)^ mu- 
tarotation of (Murschauser), A., 
i, 322, 432; ii, 92. 

solubility of, in water (Jackson and 
SiLSBEE), A., i, 986. 
decomposition of, in alkaline Sf>]ution 
(Waterman and van Tussen- 
broek), a., i, 483. 

decomposition of, by pyocyanic bacilli 
(Aubel), a., i, 201. 
lactic acid fermentation of, by peptone 
(Schla'iter), a., i, 1096; (Baur 
and Herzfeli)). A , i, 1097. 
function of phosphates in oxidation of, 
by hydrogen ^roxide (Harden and 
Heklet), a., i, 488. 
oxidation of, in the body (Hiusch), 
A., i, 87. 

catalytic reduction of (Cake), A., i, 528. 
electrolytic reduction of (Findlay 
and Williams), A., i, 523. 
acetone derivatives of (Irvine and 
Patterson), T., 2146. 
action of ammonia on (Ling and 
Nanji), a., i, 631. 
action of ozone on solutions of 
(Sohonsbaum), A., i, 223. 


BeztroBe, distribution of, in arterial 
and venous blood (Henriques and 
Eoe), a., i, 191. 

permeability of blood-corpuscles for 
(VAN Creveij) and Brinkman), 
A., i, 192. 

action of injections of, on diuresis 
(CoRi), A., i, 1091. 
sulphate (Heuberg and Lieber- 
mann), a., i, 222. 

and its tetra-acetyl derivative, sulph¬ 
ate compounds of, and their salts 
(Ohle), a., i, 986. 

detection of, biochemically (Arnold), 
A.,i, 311. 

detection of, in urine by means of 
o-nitrophenylpropiolic acid (Rodil- 
lon), a., ii, 166. 

estimation of (GIieiner), A., ii, 400 ; 
(liEMKES and Landsberg), A., ii, 
724; (Kruh,; van dbr Haar), 
A., ii, 790; (Pleury and Boutot), 
A., ii, 879. 

separation of sucrose from, by dialysis 
(CoNGDON and Ingbrsoll), A., i, 
322. 

Biabetes {glycosuria), chemistry of 
(loNEscu), A., i, 198. 
acetone substances in blood in (Fitz), 
A., i, 192. 

acetonuria in (Hubbard and Nichol¬ 
son), A., i, 969. 

aldehyde in urine in (Steff and 
Feitlgen), a., i, 300. 
aldol and acetaldehyde in urine in 
(Fricke), a., i, 800. 
carbohydrate metabolism in (Allen 
and WisHART), A., i, 893; (Wag¬ 
ner an<f Parnas), a., i, 965. 
utilisation of fat in (Blatherwick), 
A., i, 89. 

administration of hevulose in (Des- 
GREZ, Bierry, and Rathery), A., 
i, 1215. 

adrenaline (Elias and Sammakiino), 
A., i, 86. 

phloridzin, sugar in the kidneys in 
(Nash), A., i, 497. 
action of desiccated thyroid in 
(Asher and Horrisberger), A., 
i, 293. 

Bi-5-aoenapbthyloarbamide (Fleischer 
andScHRANz), A., i, 1143. 

Biaoetonedeozygluooie (Freudenberg 
and Brauns), A., i. 1117. 

Biaoetoneglnooenote (Freudenbeeo and 
Brauns), A., i, 1117. 

Biaoetoneginooiei transformations of 
(Freudenberg and Brauns), A.,i, 
1117. 

sulphuric ester of (Levens, Metre, 
and Weber), A., i, 987. 
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Diaoetonexylose (Fkeudenbkbo and 
SvANBBRO), A., i, 111(5. 

i7/-Diacetoxybenxene (Fighter and 
Jaeck), a., i, 62. 

7:12-Diaaetozydibeniothiantliren, 5:14- 
eifthydroxy- (Brabs and Kohler), 
A., i, 1051. 

6:14-Diaoetozydibaiuothia2ithrenqnin- 

one (Brass and Kohler), A., 1,1051. 

Diaoetozydietbyl sulphide (Farbweuke 
voRM. Meisteb, Lucius, k Brurikcj), 
A., i, 420. 

8:5-Diaoetozydimerouri-4-hydrozybenz- 
aldahyde (Henry and Sharp), T., 
1058. 

8:6 ’Biaeetozydimarcurisalicylaldehyde 
(Henry and Sharp), T., 1056. 

Diaeetozy-7:7-dimatbyi-a-dinaphtba- 
zanUieni (SEN-GurrA and Tucker), 
T., 560, 562. 

XBaoetozymeronrinitroanilines (Kha- 
rasch, Lommen, and Jacobsohn), 
A., i, 604. 

Diao6tozymaronri'5-nitrosalioylio acid 

(Haiziss and Proskouriakoff), A., i, 
604. 

Diacetoxy-7-methyl-7-etbyl-a-dinapb- 
tbazantbens (SenGupfa and 
Tucker), T., 563. 

ld5-Biaoetozynaphtbalene, and (^mitro- 
(Hemmelmayr), a, i, 836. 

6:11-Biaoetozy-iSiS-naphthaphentbiaZ’ 
ine, 3-ainino-, acetyl derivative 
(Fries and Kerkow), A, i, 578. 

2:8- Biaoetozyphenyl-n-ootaldebyde 
(Majima and Tahara), A., i, 263. 

8:4'Biaoetaxyttyrene, «-nitro- (Rosen- 
MUND and Pfannkuch), A., i, 1030. 

Biaeetylaoetone, preparation of, and its 
salts and derivatives (Collie and 
Reilly), T., 1984. 

1: l'-Biacel7ldibYdro-4:4'-dipyridyl 
(Dimroth and Fristrr), A., i, 678. 

Biaeetylpnrpiurin 2-methyl ether (Dim¬ 
roth, Schultzs, and Heinze), A., i, 
157. 

Biaoetylqninizarin, mono- and d^-bromo- 
(Dimroth, Schultze, and Heinze), 
A., i, 157. 

Biaoetylsnooinio acid, ethyl ester, 
tautomerism of (Kaufmann), 
A., i, 985. 

isomerism of, and its estimation and 
iron salts (Knorb and Kauf¬ 
mann), A., i, 220. 

Biaoetylmeoiiiio acid, dibmmo-, ethyl 
ester, preparation of (Hirst and 
Macbeth), T., 2175. 

1 :l'-BiB«ctyltetrahydro-4:4'-dipyridyl 
(Dimroth and Herne), A., i, 48. 

l:i'-BlaeatYltatrabydrodiqninolyl (Dim¬ 
roth and Heene), A., i, 50. 


aa'-Biaoetyl-aa'jSiS'-tetraplieByitalraiafi 

(Goldschmidt and Euler), A., i, 
476. 

aa'-Biacetyl-oa'/SiS'-tetra-j^-tolyltetraian 
(Goldschmidt and Euler), A., i, 476. 

Bialkyl su^hides, chloro- (Pope and 
Smith), T., 1166. 

7:-9-Bialkyldoozyurio acids (Biltz), 
A., i, 880; (Biltz and Bulow), 
A., i, 381, 882, 388, 884; (Biltz 
and Hridrich), A., i, 882, 383. 

Biallylantbranilic acid (FOldi), A., i, 
782. 

Biallylbenzidine, 3:3':5:5'-^e/muitro- 
(VAN Romburgh), a., i, 276. 

AW^-Bi(p-aUylozypbeiiyl)acetaiiddine 
(Schuler), A., i, 179. 

Bialyicr, rapid (Gutbier, Huber, and 
Schieber), a., ii, 551. 
simple (Gutbier and Mayer), A., ii, 
353. 

Biamminodinitro'oxalatocobaltiates, 
crystallography and optical properties 
of (Knaggs), T., 2069. 

Biamond, energy of atomic linkings in 
(Fajans), a., ii, 818. 
forces between atoms in, and in 
aliphatic hydrocarbons (Fajans), 
A., ii, 194. 

action of, on carbon monoxide (Foix), 
A., ii, 641. 

Biamyl selenide, jS/S'-dichloro-, and its 
dichloride (Boord and Cope), A., i, 
421, 

Biamylose, constitution of (Karrer and 
Smirnov), A., i, 435. 

Biisoamyloxydiphenylmetbane (Mac¬ 
kenzie), T., 1696. 

2:7-BianiljAonapbthaflaYindiilin6 
(Du it), T., 1963. 

2:7 •Bianiimophenanthranapbthazine, 

and its nitro- derivatives (Sircar and 
Dutt), T., 1948. 

8:5-Biaailino*l:2:4-triazole, and its 

dibenzoyl derivative (Fromm, Kay- 
SER, Briegleb, and Fohrenbach), 
A., i, 378. 

Bianilinovinyl ketone, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Borsche and Bonacker), A., 
i, 50. 

o-Bianiiidine hydroferrocyanide (Gum¬ 
ming), T., 1296. 

Bi'p'>anisyI-j9-benzoqui&one (PuM mer RR 
and Pkell), A., i, 1165. 

Bi-|7-aniiyl-(3/3-diplienylYinyl)iiiethyl 
perchlorate (Ziegler, Ochs, Bremer, 
and Thiel), A., i, 1049. 

NN'-Bi-z^ anisylbydrazine, and its de¬ 
rivatives (WiELAND, Wbcker, and 
Albert), A., i, 780. 

2:5'Bi-i7-a&isylquinol (Pummbrbr and 
Prbll), a., i, 1165. 
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Bi’jp^anitylBtyryl earbinol, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Ziegler and Oohs), A., i, 
161, 1048. 

Diantibraqainone, 2:^^(22hydroxy‘ 
(Bradshaw and Perkin), T., 921. 

Dianthraqainonylearbamidef, isomeric 
(BATfEGAY and BERNHARiri')) A., i, 
1041. 

Dianthrone, 3;8'-dihydroxy-, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Perkin and Whattam), 
T.. 294. 

Dianthi^l, 2:2'-rf/liydroxy-, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Perkin and Whattam), T., 
292. 

Oiantipyryl selenide, di-p nitro- (Fakb- 
WERKE VORM. MKiSTEK, LuCIUS, & 
BhOning), a., i, 10(<6. 

Diaqnotetranunineoobaltiselenate. Sue 

under Cobalt. 

Diaqnotetrapyridinemagiieilnm brom¬ 
ide (Spacu), a., i, 869. 

DiaryIstyrylearblnols, lialochromy of 
(Ziegler), A., i, 151. 

Diastase, inactivation of, by metals 
(Luger), a., i, 65. 

regeneration of (Biedermann), A., i, 
698. 

actiqn of pepsin and trypsin on 
(Biedermann), A., i, 480. 
malt, thermostability of (Ernstrom), 
A., i, 699. 

2-Diazoa]iiixio-8-bromo-p-cymene 
(Wheeler and Smituet), A., i, 
333. 

Diaiobeniene^d-arsinio aoid)-4'-ainiiio- 
acetanilide, and its sodinm salt 
(.Jacobs and Hbidelberger), A., i, 
73. 

Diazobenaene(4-arsiiiio aold)-4''ammo- 
acetophenone, nnd its sodiuui salt 
(Jacobs and Heidelberger), A., i, 
73. 

Diazobensene(4 arsinio acid) 4'-ainino- 
G'-aoetophenoxyaoetio acid, and its 
sodinm salt and methyl ester (Jacobs 
and Heidelbrrger), A., i, 74. 

DiAzobenzene(4-arsinic aoid)-3'-ainiiio- 
anisic acid, and its sodinm salt 
(Jacobs and Heidelbekger), A., i, 
73. 

Diazobeniene(4*arBinio aoid)aini]io- 
benioio acids, and their sodium salts 
(Jacobs and Heidelberoer), A., i, 
73. 

Diasobenieiie(4-arsi2Lic aeid)-4^*ainino- 
einnamio aoid» and its salts and ethyl 
ester (Jacobs and Heidelbergek), A., 
i, 73. 

DiaBobenzene(4-arsinic aoid)-4'-amino- 
2':d^-di]iietbylplienozyaeetic acid, 
soditun salt and methyl ester (J acobs 
and Heidelberoer), A., i, 74. 


Diasobensene-4arsinic aoid-S'-amino- 
G'-methozybenzoic acid, methyl ester, 
and its sodium salt (Jacobs and 
Heidelberoer), A., i, 73. 

DiaBobenzene(4-arBixiie aeid)-4'-amino- 
2 '-metli 7 lphenQzyacetic acid, and its 
metWl ester and sodium salts (Jacobs 
and Heidelberoer), A., i, 74. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic acid)amino- 
methyl^onropylphenezyacetic acids, 
sodium salts and methyl esters (Jacobs 
and Heidelberoer), A., i, 74. 

Diazobenz6iie(4-arsinio aoid)-4'-ainino- 
phenol, and its sodium salt and 
benzoic ester (Jacobs and Heidel- 
BERGER), A , i, 73. 

Diazobenzene(4-ar8inic aoid)-4'-amino- 
henozyaoctio acid, and its salts and 
erivatives (JacoEs and Hkidel- 
beroer), a., i, 74. 

DiaBobenzene(4-arsinic aoid)‘4'-amino- 
phenylarsinio acid, and its salts 
(Jacobs and Heidelberoer), A., i, 74. 

Diazobenzene(4-arsinic aoid)-G"-a]nino- 
piperonylio acid, methyl ester, and its 
sodium salt (Jacobs and Heidel- 
BERGER), A., i, 73. 

Diazobeniene(4-arfinic acid)aniUne, and 

its sodium salt (Jacobs and Huidel- 
berobr), a., i, 73. 

DiaEObcnienc(4-arsinio aoidlanisidiacs. 
and their sodium salts (Jacobs and 
Heidelberoer), A., i, 73. 

Diaiobeniene(4-ariinie aoid)benzyl- 
glycine (Jacobs and Heidelberoer), 
A., i, 74. 

DiaB0benten6(4-arsinic acid)-G-bromo- 
4-aniino-2-metliylphanozjaoetio acid, 

and its sodium salt and methyl ester 
(Jacobs and Heidelberoer), A., i, 
74. 

Diazobcxizene(4-arsiaie aoid)-2'-bromo- 
4'-aminophenozyaoetio acid, and its 
sodium salt and methyl ester (Jacobs 
and Heidelberoer), A., i, 74. 

Diazobenzene(4-arBinio aoid)'4'-eliloro- 
aniUne, and its s||4ium salt (Jacobs 
and Heidelberoer), A., i, 73. 

Diazobensene(4-arsinie add)dicthyl- 
amine, and its sodium salt (Jacobs 
and Heidelberoer), A., i, 73. 

Diazobenzenc(4-aTBinio aeid)dimethyl- 
amine, and its sodium salt (Jacobs 
and Heidelberoer), A., i, 73. 

Diaiobenzene(4-ar8inic aoid)-4^-etkozy- 
phenylglycine, and its sodium salts 
and ethyl ester (Jacobs and Heidel¬ 
beroer), A., i, 74. 

Diaaobenzene(4-arsinic aoid)-4'-meth- 
ozyphenylglycine, and its sodium salts 
and ethyl ester (Jacobs and Heidel¬ 
beroer), A., i, 74. 
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DlaEobe]u;ene(4-arsinio aoid}-8^>xiietli7l-|| 
d^'amiaophenoxvaoetio acid, and its^ 
inctlwl ester and sodium salts (Jacobs 
and Heidelbergbr), A., i, 74. 

Diaiobeiiiene(4-aniiLic aoid)-4'-meth7l- 
amix^henoxyaoetio aoid (Jacobs 
and Heidelberger), A., i, 74. 

Biaioben2ene(4-arsinio aoid)methyl- 
aniline^ and its sodium salt (Jacobs 
and Heidelberger), A., i, 78. 

6 i5BiaB0beniene(4'arsiiiie aoid)penta- 
mathylenetetraxnine, and its sodium 
salt (Jacobs and Heidelberger), A., 
i, 73. 

Biasob6niexie(4-arsinio acld)phenyl- 

glycine, and its sodium salt (Jacobs 
and Heidelberger), A., i. 74. 

Biasob6nEene(4-anmio acid)piperidine, 
and its sodium salt (Jacobs and 
Heidelberger), A., i, 73. 

Biazobentene(4-arBinic aoid):^-tolu*‘ 

idine> and its sodium salt (Jacobs and 
Heidelberger), A., i, 73. 

Bia2obeniene(4-ar8inie aoid)-jt7-tolyl- 
glyoine, and its sodium salt (Jacobs 
and Heidelberger), A., i, 74. 

Biazo-2-bromob6nzene(4-arflinio acid)- 
J7*amlnopbenoxyaoetio acid, and its 
methyl ester and sodium salts (Jacobs 
and Heidelberger), A., i, 74. 

BiazO'Compoundi (Angeli), A., i, 774 ; 
(Pieroni), a., i, 1071. 
aliphatic (Stafdikger and Lt^scHER), 
A., i, 237 ; (Staudinger), A., i, 
238, 240. 

asymmetry of (Leyeke and Mike- 
ska), A., i, 818. ^ 
mechanism of reaction of (Olivehi* 
MandalX), a., i, 994. 
optically active (Chiles and Noyes), 
A., i, 924. 

a*Biazoglutaric aoid, esters (Chiles and 
Noyes), A., i, 924.* 

Biazo-groupi, replacement of nitro* 
groups by (Vesel^ and Dvorak), A., 
i, 690. 

a-Biazo-n-hexoio ^id, d- and Methyl 
esters (Chiles and Noyes), A., i, 926. 

Biazomalonio acid ethyl and methyl 
esters, interaction of triphenylphos- 
phine with (Staudinger and 
LtsoHER), A., i, 238. 

Biasometbane, action of, on uracil 
(Johnson, Hill, and Case), A., i, 
471. 

action of, on ureides and uric acid 
(Herzig), a., i, 378. 

Biazoninm salts, interaction of phenols 
and (Chattaway and Hill), T., 
2766. 

Biaso*reaetion in the carbazole series 
(Morgan and Read), T., 2709. 


Biazotisation, velocity of reaction of 
(Schootissen), a., i, 181. 

6-Biazo‘O-toluene (8*arsinic acid)-^^?* 

aminophenoxyacetic aoid, and its 
sodium salt and methyl ester (Jacobs 
and Heidelberger), A., i, 74. 

6 Bibenaenesulphonylaminoaoenapb* 
tbene (Fleischer and I^chuanz), A., 
i, 1144. 

Bibenzbydrazide chloride, action of 
sodium azide with (Stoll^ and Netz), 
A., i, 690. 

Bibenzofalvene {dipkenyUne-ethylene), 
and its derivatives (Wieland, 
Reindel, and Ferrer), A., i, 
1137. 

and its picrate and polymcride, and 
2:7-rftbfomo- (Sibglitz and Jassoy), 
A., i, 820. 

Bibenzothianthren, 6:7:12:14*^rimhydr* 
oxy (Brass and Kohler), A., i, 
1051. 

Bibenzotbianthrendioninone, prepara¬ 
tion of, and its sulphoxiiie and 1:14- 
efibyilroxy- (Brass and Kohler), A., 
i, 1051. 

Blbenzothiazolvlmetbane, and its 
ethiodide and mothiodide (Mills), T., 
464. 

Bibenzoylalizarin, preparation of (Bar¬ 
nett and Cook), T., 1389. 

aS-Bibenzoylamino-jS-ketobutane, and 
itssemicarbazone (Windaus, Dorries, 
and Jensen), A., i, 60. 

a 8 -Bib 8 nzoylax^no- 7 -ketovalerio acid, 
methyl ester, and its phenylhydrazone 
(Windaus, Dorries, and Jensen), 
A.,i, 61. 

Bibenzoyloyitine, properties of (Wolf 
and Rideal), A., i, 1114. 
colloidal gels of (Goktnkr and Hoff¬ 
man), A., ii, 130. 

Bibenzoyl'/Shydroxyethylguauidine 

(Fromm and Honold), A., i, 630. 

Bibenzoylmethane of Wislicenus, true 
nature of (DuFRAissBand GiShalt)), 
A., i, 89. 

selenium compounds of, and chloro- 
(Morgan, Drew, and Barker), 
T.,2463 

Bibenzoylmethyletbylglyoxime 

(PoNzio), A., i, 18. 

Bibenzoylmetbylglyoxime (Ponzio), A., 
i, 17. 

1:4- and I:6-Bibenzoylnapbthaleiies 
(Scholl and Neumann), A., i, 261. 

5:14-Bib6nEoyloxydibenBOtbia]itliren- 
quinone (Brass and Kohler), A., i, 
1061. 

6.9-Bibenzoyloxy-7:7-di]io»tiiyl a-di- 
naphtbaxantben (8ek-Gupta and 
Tucker), T., 662. 
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6:9«lHI)en«oylox7<7<methyl 7-6thyl>a-di- 
naphthazantlien (Ski^t-Qupta and 
Tuokbe), T., 664. 

1:12 Oibenioyloxyperylene (Zincke and 
Denoo), a., i, 1013. 

Dibenioylphenylmethane (Meisen- 
HEIMER and Weibezahn), a., i, 178. 

Dibanioylpyrafoleantbrone’yellow 
(Mayer and Hetl), A., i, 878. 

aa'>Dib6iicoyl>aa')8i3'-tetraphenyltetra- 
zaD» ana its derivatives (Gold- 
HCHMIDT and Euler), A., i, 475. 

aa^-Dibenzoyl'oa'/SjS' tetra-^-tolyltetra- 
zan, and its compound with triphenyl 
methyl (Goldschmidt and Euler), 
A., 1, 476. 

Bibenzpyr6ne-5:8 qninone (Scholl and 
Neumann), A., i, 261. 

Dibenzyl. See s.-Diphenylethane. 

Dibenzyl ether (Faubenfabriken 
VORM. F. Bayer & Co.), A., i, 934. 
rfisulphide, «2i-t>-hydroxy- (ZemplIin 
and Hoffmann), A , i, 664. 

Bibenzylaoethydrozamio acid, and its 
salts and derivatives (Jones and 
Scorr), A., i, 454. 

Bibenzylaoetyl chloride (Jones and 
Scott), A., i, 464. 

Bibenzylamine, acetyl derivative (Short 
and Smith), T., 1806. 

Bibenzylbenzoamidine, and its stilts 
(Ouutius and Ehriiart), A., i. 775. 

Bibenzyloyanamide dihy il rochloride 

(Short and Smith), T., 1806. 

2:3'Bibenzyl-5:6-dihydropyrazine, aa'> 
dicyano- (Dutt and Sen), T., 2664. 

Bibenzyl diketone, oa^'C^tcyano-, colour¬ 
ing matters fi*om (Dutt and Sen), T., 
2663. 

9:12-Bibensyldiphen8aooindane (Bran d 
and MCller). A., i, 446. 

1: l'>Bibenzyl-4:4'-dipyridiniam (Weitz 
and Ludwig), A., i, 366. 
hydrogen carbonate (Weiiz and 
Konio), a., i, 1186. 

Bibenzylideneacetone. See Distyryl 
ketone. 

BibenzylidenecycZobutanone (Dbmja- 
Nov and Dojarenko), A., i, 1161. 

9:12-Bibenzylidenedipheninocindane 
(Brand and MOller), A., i, 446. 

9:12‘Bibenzylidene-A^Miplieniaooin- 
dene (Brand and MtiLLER), A., i, 446. 

Bibenzylmalonio acid, e^i-o-nilro-, 
methyl ester (Leuchs, v. Katinsky, 
and Oonrad), A., i, 472. 

Bibenzylmethylglnoo8ide(GoMB£RQ and 
Buckler), A., i, 112. 

2:8-Biben8yl-8-nietliylqninozaline, cm'- 
tiicyano- (Dutt and Sen), T., 2666. 

2:8-Bib6nzyM:4-napktkaqi:dnoxaline, 
aa'-<)<tcyRno- (Dutt and Sen), T., 2665. 


2:8'BibeniyM:4-napkthaqtiinozalin4- 

7- 8nlpbonio acid, aa^-i»cyano> (Duit 
and Sen), T., 2666. 

2:9‘Bibenzyl-1:4-napbthaqiiinoxaline> 

8 - iulphonic acid, aa'«(2icyano-10‘hydr* 
oxy- (Dutt and Sen), T., 2666. 

2:8-Bibenzy]quinozaline, aa^(2icyano-, 
and aa^-aicyano-7-amino> (Dun' and 
Sen), T., 2664. 

Bibezizyltnlphine-;7*tolueneinlpbonyl- 
imlne (Mann and Pope), T., 1053. 

l:l^-Bib8nzyltetrabydrO'4:4'-dipyridyl, 
preparation and reactions of (Em- 
MERT and Varenkamp), A., i, 1065. 
dissociation of (Weitz), A., i, 470. 

8:6-Bib6nzylthiol-l:2:4-triaiole, and its 
hydrochloride (Fromm, Kayskr, 
Bkiegleb, and Fohrenbauh), A., i, 
379. 

Bibntyl selenide, i8i8'-dichloro-, and its 
diohloride (Boord and Cope), A., i, 
421. 

Bibntylarsinie acid, and its copier salt 
(Quick and Adams), A., i, 600. 

Diisobntylbenzidine, 3:3^6:6^- tetramivo- 
(van Rombukgh), a., i, 276. 

Biisobntyloyanoarsine (Steinkopf, Do¬ 
nat, and Jaeger), A., i, 995. 

Busobntyl ketone semicarbazone (Lb- 
roide), a., i, 217. 

aa-Bibntyryletbane, and its copper 
derivative (Leroide), A., i, 217. 

Bibnty^lmethane, and its copper de¬ 
rivative (Leroide), A , i, 217. 

i8^-Bibutyrylpropane, and its disemi- 
carbozone (Leroide), A , i, 217. 

Bioamphomethylohloroamine (Rupe and 
Schmid), A., i. 1042. 

Bieamphomethylhydrozylamine, and its 
salts (Rupe and Schmid), A., i, 1041. 

aaLBicarbamyl-aa'-diniethylcyc^o- 
hezane-l:l-diaoetio acid, cD-imide of 
(Kon and Thorpe), T., 1803. 

a- .yiST'-Bioarbethozyby drazinoaoeto- 
aoetic acid, ethyl ester (Diels and 
Fuldner), a., i, 1196. 

iS-Bioarbethozyby^azinoaeetylaoetone 
(Diels and Fuldner), A., i, 1196. 

7 -.NN^-Bioarbethozyh 7 drazinoaeetyl- 
acetone (Diels), A., i, 774. 

lO-aiS-Bioarbethozybydrazinoantbra- 
oene, 9-amino-, and its derivatives 
(Diels and M5 hl), A., i, 1194. 

2- and 4-a)3‘Bioarbetbozyhydrasmo- 
naphthalenes, 1-amino- (Diels and 
SObenbek), a., i, 1194. 

2-ai3-Bioarbethozyhydrasinonaphtha- 
lene-4-snlphonio aold, sodium salt 
(Diels and SOrenssn), A., i, 1194. 

6-ai9-Bioarbethozyhydrazino-p-zylene, 
3-amino-, and its derivatives (Diels 
and Eorelmann), A., i, 1196. 
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a-iSriV^^Diearbometlwxjhydraiin^^ 
aettic Mid, ethyl ebter (Diels and 
Fuldnbr), a., i, 1196. 
jS-Bioarboinetlioxyhydrasinoaoety lace- 
tone (Diels and Fuldner), A., i, 1196. 
a- iVAr^-Dicarbomethozyliydraiinoero- 
tonie acid, /9-amino-, eth} I ebter 
(Diels and Fuldker), A., i, 1196. 
Ia 3 - 2 )ioarbometboxyhydrasinonaptba- 
lene, 2-amino-, and its derivatives 
(Diels and Wackbrmann), A., i,1195. 
d-fi^-Diearbometboxybydraiinonaphtha- 
lene, 1-amino- (Diels and Klein- 
felleh), a., i, 1195. 

2:4-Dioar^xy(;^c2obntane-1: 8 * diaoetio 
aeidi, and the a-anhydride (Ikqold, 
Perren, and Thorpe), T., 1789. 
cis> and trans- 2:4-Dioarboxycyc/obntan6 
l: 8 -di-a-propionio acids, and 2:i~di- 
cyaiio-, ethyl ester (Ingolu, Perrex, 
and Thorpe), T., 1787. 
4-ai8-Bioarboxyetbylamidobydraalno- 
naphtbalene, 1-amino- (Diels and 
Sorensen), A., i, 1195. 
ay-Bioarboxyglntaeonio acid, y-bromo-, 
ethyl ester, transformations of (Faliis, 
and DB Roxas), A., i, 624. 
ay-Dicarboxyglntaconolaotone, y- hyd r• 
oxy-, triethyl ester (Faltis and i>b 
Roxas), A., i, 625. 

wV^-Bicarboxymetbanetriacetio acid, 
w-cyano-, ethyl ester (Ingold and 
Perren), T., 1418. 
a/S-Bicarboxymethylamidobydraimo- 
naphtbalenei, amino- (Diels and 
Sorensen), A., i, 1195. 

Bichromates. See under Chromium. 
Bieumylamine, chloroamino- (Gold¬ 
schmidt and Strohmenoer), A., i, 
1005. 

Bioyanamidef and its salts (Madelung 
and Kern), A., i, 438. 

Bicyanimide (Frankun), A., i, 440. 
Bioyano^amide, action of aqueous am¬ 
monia oh (Davis), A., i, 118. 
formation of guanidine from (Blair 
and Braham), A., i, 1123. 
action of, with methyl- and dimethyl- 
ammonium chlorides (Werner and 
Bell), T., 1790. 

Bi-^-dimethylaminostyryl ketone, a- 

ohloro- (Bauer and Werner), A., i, 
1035. 

Bidyminm, absorption spectrum of 
(Wbigert), a., ii, 418. 

Bieckmann reaction (Kon), T., 513. 
Bieckmann-Xomppa reaction (Dickens, 
Kon, and Thorpe), T., 1496. 
Bieleol^o constants, measurement of 
(Kino and Patrick), A., ii, 109. 
of colloidal solutions (Erreka), A., ii, 
694. 


Biet, effect of, on fixation qf nitrogen 
(Diknb8),A., i, 293. 
replacement of protein by urea in 
(Morgen, Scholer, Windheuser, 
and Ohlmeu), A., i, 293. 

y-Biethoxyacetoacctic acid, ethyl eater, 
use of, in the synthesis of gl 3 ^oxa)ine 
derivatives (Pucher and Johnson), 
A., i, 549. 

2:9-Biethoxyaoridinc (Farbwbkke 
voRM. Meisteb, Lucius, k Bbun- 
ing). A., i, 469. 

4:4'-Biethoxybenail, 3-8' dmitro- 
(SchOnberg and Krabmee), A., i, 
664. 

Biethoxy-1:1'-diethylearbocyanine 
iodides (Bkaunholtz), T., 171. 

4:4'- Biethoxy-1:1'- dina^thyl (Scho ll 
and Seer), A., i, 336. 

4:4'-Biethoxy-l:l'-di-ar-totrahydro- 
naphthyl (Schrobtbr, Kindermann, 
Dietrich, Beyschlag, Fleisch- 
HAUER, Riebensaum, and Oesteh- 
lin), a., i, 124. 

ae-Biethoxy‘/3-methylpentan-/8-ol-8-one 
(Daudel), a., i, 432. 

Bi-^-ethoxyphenylformazyl mothyl ke¬ 
tone (Jacobsen), A., i, 596. 

2:8-Bl-^-ethoxyphenyl-a/8-naphthaqnin- 
oxaline, and 2:3-df-?R-nitro- (Schon- 
BERG and Kraemer) A., i, 664. 

Biethyl ether. See Ethyl ether, 
sulphide, /9/8'-dichloro-, preparation 
and reactions of (Mann and 
Pope), T., 594. 

hydrolysis of, and preparation of a 
non-vesicant isomeride (Bales 
and Nickelson), T., 2137. 
reaction of, with sodium silicate, 
and the treatment of burns 
produced by it (Kramer), A., 
i, 914. 

dthydroxy-, preparation of esters of 
(Farbwerke yorm. Meistbr, 
Lucius, k Bruninq), A., i, 420. 
sulphoxides, and a$fi&'-tetra- 

chloro- (Mann and Pope), T., 603. 

Biethylaoetal, 0'd"-dichloro- (Orion abd 
and Purdy), A., i, 803. 

Biethylaoetylallophanio acid, bromo-, 
ethyl ester (Callsen), A., i, 1128. 

Biethylallylamine, and its oxide, and 
their picrates (Mbisbnubimer and 
Willmersdorf), a., i, 384. 

5-Biethylaminoaoanaphthene, and its 
derivatives (Fleischer and Schranz), 
A., i, 1143. 

j^-Biethylaminobcnsylideneanthranilio 
aoid(£KBLET, KooBRH,aiid Swisher), 
A., i, 935. 

/ 8 -Bi«thylaminobntan- 7 -ol (Fourneau 
and PnYAL), A., i, 639. 
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Bletliylaminobntyla^etoaoetio acid, 
ethyl ester (Fabbwbrkb vorm. Mbis- 
TER, Luoius, & BaiJNiNG), A., i, 629. 

9-Di6lJiylaiuino-2-6tliozyaeridine (Farb- 

WBRKE VORM. MBISTBR, LuCIUH, & 

BRtJNiNG), A., i, 469. 

a-Biethylamineethylaoatoaoatio acid, 
ethyl and methyl esters (Farbwrkke 
VORM. Mkister, Lucius, & Brun- 
ing), a., i, 529. 

Biethylamiiioethylaoetoiiedicarbozylio 
acid, ethyl esttr (Farbwbrkb vokm. 
Mbistbb, Lucius, & Bbuning), A., 
i, 529. 

Biethylaxninoethylaoetylacetons ( Fa k b- 
wbrkb VORM. Mbistkr, Lucius, & 
Bbuning), A., i, 529. 

aDiethylaminoethylbutyrio acid, 
hydroxy-, ethyl ester (Farbwbrkb 
VORM. Mbistkr, Lucius, & BRtiN- 
ing). A., i, 640. 

Disthylaminosthyloamphorcarbozylio 
aoid, methyl ester (Farbwerkb vorm. 
Mbister, Lucius, & BrOnino), A., 
i, 529. 

Biethylaminoethyloyanoaoetio aoid, 

ethyl ester (Farbwerkb vorm. Meis- 
TER, Lucius, & Bruning), A., i, 629. 

Bietbylaminoethylmalonio aoid, ethyl 
ester (Farbwerkb vorm. MbistiiR, 
Lucius, k Bruning), A., i, 629. 

a-Diethylaminopropan-;3-ol (Fourneau 
and Puyal), A., i, 689. 

c-Diethylaniino-iSSS-trimethylheptan-a- 
one (Billon), A., i, 717. 

Diethylammoninm ruthenipen tabromide 
(Gutbier and Krauss), A., i, 16. 

Biethylaniline, compound of 3:5-dimtro- 
benzoic acid and (Ley and Ghau), A., 
i, 636. 

1:1 "-DiethylaEorine iod ide, bromo-deri va> 
tives (Moudgill), T., 1610. 

Diethylbarbitnrio aoid, action of diazo- 
methane on (Herzig), A., i, 873. 
calcium and magnesium salts (WOlf- 
INO), A., i, 1066. 

compound of 4-dime thylamino- 

l-phenyl-2:3-dimethyl-6-pyrazolone 
and (Chemische Fabrik auf Ak- 
TIBN vorm. E. Sohbring), A., i, 
582. 

Diethylbensidiiio, 3:3^:5:5^-^ramtro- 
(VAN Romburoh), a., i, 276. 

Diethylbromoothylamine (Farbwbrkb 
VORM. Mbistkr, Lucius, & Brok¬ 
ing), A., i, 529. 

1: l-Diethylcyc^bntane-S-one-S-earb- 
ozylio aoid» metl^l eater, semicarb- 
acone (Dickens, Eon, and Thorpb), 
T., 1604. 

Dietbyloarbodi-imlda (Staudinobr and 
Hauser), A., i, 70. 


Si^^-DiathyloaTbotliilioyaiiiae iodide 
(Mills and Braunholtz), T., 
1493. 

crystallography of (Mills), T., 
462. 

DiethyloblorobntyiaadiLe (Farbwbrkb 
VORM. Mbister, Lucius, k Bruning), 
A., i, 629. 

Biethylohloioetbylamine (Farbwbrke 
VORM. Mbister, Lucius, k Bruning), 
A., i, 629. 

7:9-Di6thyldooBynrio aoid, and its salts 
(Biltz and Bulow), A., i, 884. 

d-N. ^-Diethyldibydroonpreioinol (Hei- 
DBLBBRGBR aud Jaoobs), A., i, 674. 

7;7-Diethyl a-dinaphtbaxanthen, oxida¬ 
tion of, and 6:9-dihydroxy- (Sbn- 
Gupta and Tuckbr), T., 665. 

Biothylene disulphide tetraiodide, as an 
antiseittic (Bachbm), A., i, 611. 

Biethylenodiamineoobaltio bromides, 
conductivities of (Duff), T., 450. 

a^-Biethylethylene^mine (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), A., 
i, 255. 

jS/S-Biethylglntario aoid, methyl ester 
(Dickens, Kon, and Thorpe), T., 
1504. 

^i3-Diethylglatarlo aoid, oa'-dibromo-, 
aud its ethyl ester ( Deshapandb and 
Thorpe), T., 1486. 

.getn-Biethyl groups, effect of, on the 
carbon tetrahedral angle(D eshapandr 
and Thorpe), T. , 1430. 

5:5 Biethylhydantoin (Ingold, Sako, 
and Thorpe), T., 1192. 

Biethyliminoviolorio aoid, and its salts 
(Lifsohitz and Hepnbr). A., i, 768. 

2:2-Biethylmdan-l-Gne (Haller and 
Bauer), A., i, 259. 

Diethylmalonbromoamide (Ingou), 
Sako, and Thorpe), T., 1192. 

Biethylmalonio aoid, and its ethyl hy¬ 
drogen ester, esterification of (Du- 
mesnil), a., 1, 622. 
ethyl esters, hydrolysis of (Dumes- 

nil), a., i, 620. 

derivatives of (Dumesnil), A., i, 
807. 

Diethylmalonodi’5-aoonaphtbylamide 

(Fleischer and Schranz), A., i, 
1143. 

Biethylnitroioamine (Schmidt aud 
Fischer), A., i, 822. 

yC’Biothylootane-yC-diol, and its oxide 
(CARRltEE), A., i, 320. 

BiethylcycZopeatametbyleneaxsoBiiuii 
iodide (Stbinkopf, Donat, and 
Jaeger), A., i, 996. 

l:l-Biethylcyc/opeBtaae-8:4-diOBO, and 
its dlsemioar&zone (Dickens, Kon, 
and Thorpe), T., 1506. 
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TiS-Biethylphenalene (Maybe and Sieo- 
LITZ), A., i, 741. 

Biethylpiperasine dicliloroethylate 
(Faebwkrkb voBM. Meister, Lucius, 
A Brunino), a., i, 529. 

lil-Biethylcyc^ropane-S-oarboxylio 
aeid, 2:8-dtcyano-, and its amide 
(Birch and Thorpe), T., 1825. 

l:l-Biethylcyc^opropane2:8-dioarbozylie 
aeid, and its dinitrile (Birch and 
Thorpe), T., 1826. 

l:l‘Bietbylcy6;opropane-2:8’dioarb- 
ozylio aeid, 2:3-dicyano., imide 
(Birch and Thorpe), T., 1826. 

cis^ and ^mns-8:8-Bietbyl^t;^opropane- 
l:2-dioarbozylio aeids, and their de¬ 
rivatives (Dbshapande and Thorpe), 
T.. 1437. 

8:8-Bietbyl<^^20propan-l-ol-1:2-dioarb- 
ozylio acid, and its derivatives (De¬ 
sk apande and Thorpe), T., 1440. 

Sd^-Biethylreioroinol 3-ethyl ether, 
4-chloro- (Fabre), A., i, 1148. 

Bietbylrhodamine (Lbonakd), A., i, 
1182. 

Bi6tbylBulpbine-(bis)-j9-tolaenesulph- 
onylimine (Mann and Pope), T., 
1054. 

Bietbylfulpbine-jE^-tolnenesnlpbonyl- 
imine, and /36"-dichloro- (Mann and 
Pope), T.. 1053. 

2 S'-Biethyltbiooyanme iodide (Mills), 
T., 461. 

2:l'-Biethyltliloisocyanine iodide 

(Braunholtz and Mills), T , 2006. 

7:9 Bietbyl’S-tbionrio acids (Biltz and 
B&low), a., i, 384. 

4:8-Bietbyl-m-zyleno (Philippi, Seka, 
and Froeschl), A., i, 837. 

2:5-Bi6tbyl-p-zylene, 8:6-dibromo-, and 
8:6-dinitro- (Philippi, Seka, and 
Robinson), A., i, 887. 

Biflbsion, effect of temperature on 
(6holm), a., ii, 621.*“ 
of electrolytes into gels (Stiles and 
Adair ; Stiles), A., ii, 126. 
in porous vessels (Herrera), A., ii, 
427. 

formation of Liesegang’s rings in 
(Bradford), A., ii, 858. 
and intertractiou (Souoneboom), A., 
ii, 690. 

Bifluorenylene, and its picrate, and dt- 
hydroxy-, and dfnitro- (DziEViroi^SKi 
and SuszKO), A., i, 730. 

l:8-Bifiirftirylid6nec^cZobezan 2-one 
(Wolff), A., i, 668. 

BigaUoyllMVCgluoosan, and its potass¬ 
ium salt (KARRER and Salomon), 
A., i, 267. 

BiguilyluiEiiie, and its salts (Rosen- 
itUNB and Pfannkuch), A., i, 1080. 


Bigestion, disappearanoe of nitrogen in 
(Gouin and Andouabd), A., i, 698. 
of proteins by trypsin (Northrop), 
A., i, 698. 

effect of splenectomy on (Mollow), 
A., i, 897. 

peptic, r61e of acids in (Ostwald and 
Kuhn), A., i, 698. 

Bigestive tract, activities of the seore- 
tms of (Haramaki), A., i, 698. 

Bigitalif, assay of the active princi[>les 
of (Knudson and Drssbacij), A., 
ii, 882. 

toxicity of extracts of (v. Dafert), 
A., i, 97. . • 

Digitalis parpwrea^ extraction of digl- 
toxin from (Binaohi), A., i, 412. 

Bigitalonio aeid, constitution of (Kili- 
ANi), A., i, 224. 

Bigitan, estimation of digitoxin in 
(Warren), A., ii, 403. 

Bigitio aeid, dimethyl ester (Windavs 
and Wkil), A., i, 849. 

j8-Bigitogenio aeid, dimethyl ester 
(Windaus and Weil), A., i, 849. 

Bigitoie acid, dimethyl ester (Windaur 
and Weil), A., i, 849. 

Bigitonin, constitution and derivatives 
of (Windaus and Weil), A., i, 848. 

Bigitozin, estimation of, in digiUii 
(Warren), A., ii, 403. 

Bigitozonio acid, constitution of (Kili- 
ANI), A., i, 224. 

Bigitozose, constitution of, and its cai b. 
oxylic acid (Kiliani), A., i, 224. 

Bigluoan, constitution of (Karrer and 
Smirnov), A., i, 229. 

Biglyoolamidic acid, di-^^-anisvlamide. 
di-jp-ohloro|)henylamide, and di-?n- 
tolylamide (Hill and Kei.sry), A., 
i, 1141. 

Biglycoll-l:2:4:5-4'’Cumidic acid (An¬ 
schutz and Jabqer), A., i, 428. 

Biglycollic acid, and its derivatives 
(ANSCHtTTz and Jaeger), A., i, 428. 

Biglyoollnaphtbalidio acids (Anschutz 
and Jaeger), A., i, 428. 

Biglyoollnaphtbili (Anschutz and 
Jaeger), A., i, 428. 

BiglyooUtoluidio acids (Anschutz and 
Jaeger), A., i, 428. 

BiglyooUzylidio acids (AnschOtz and 
Jaeger), A., i, 428. 

BiglyooUzylils (AnschOtz and Jaeger), 
A., i. 428. 

Bi-o^ and ^mns-hsptadecylsnylcarb- 
amides (Nicolet and Pblc), A., i, 644. 

Bi-T^hezUdebyde, d^•8-hydroxy-. See 
Bis-6-methyitetrahydro-2-a-pyryl 
ether. 

Bifsobezoylpentametbylenedianiiiie, di- 
a-bromo- (Bergbll), A., i, 720. 
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4:4'-Blli7dmi]io-l: l^-di-ar-tatralkydro- 
nftplLtkyl (SoHROBTER, Kindrrmann, 
Dietrich, Beysohlao, Fleisch- 
hauer, Kibbeksahm, and Ossterlik), 
A., i, 124. 

BiliydroabiatiBol (Ruzicka aud Meyer), 
A., i, 880. . 

5: S-Dibydroaeeto-a-napbtliAlida, 
4-bromo- (Rowe aud Da vies),T., 1006. 
Dlhydrobaniofaraiui, mercury com¬ 
pounds of (Adams, Roman, and 
Sperry), A., i, 946. 

7:18-]>iliydro-jt7-beiLioplienarsaiiii6, 
oxide and eulpliiae, aud T broino-, 
7-ohloro., and 7-iodo- (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 187. 
r^/.Bibydrooampbolenonitrile (Klkuck- 
EB), A., i, 736. 

Dibydro-a-oampbolytio acid, yS-di- 
hydroxy-, and its diacetyl derivative 
(Chandrahena, lK 00 LD,aiid Thorps), 
T., 1548 

Dibydrooarboityril-3:8'-spiraii, dt- 
bromo-, (ftchloro-, and f^iuitro- 
derivatives (Leuchs, Conrad, and y. 
Katinszky), A., i, 873. 
d- and /-Dibydrooinobonioinol (Heidel- 
BEiysER and Jacobs), A., i, 674. 
Dibyd^inebonine, chloro-, and its 
hydrochloride (Jacobs and Heidkl- 
berobr), a., i, 672. 

Bibydroonidio acid (Mtjuayama), A., i, 
310. 

Bibydrooodeine, a-nitro- (Speyer and 
Wirters), a., i, 169. 
BibydroisooodeixLB, and its salts (Speyer 
and Wietbrs), A., i, 47. 
Bibydroood6iiie’.y-oxide, and its salts 
and sulphouio acid (Speyer and 
Wietebs), a., i, 169. 
Bibydrooodeinesulpbonio acids (Speyer 
and WiETRRs), A., i, 169. 
Dlbydrocodide-A^-ozideiiilpbonic acid, 
chloro- (Speyer aud Wieters), A., 
i, 169. 

Bibydrocodidesnlpbonio acid, chloro- 
(Speyeb and Wietbrs), A., i, 170. 
Bibydrocupreioine hydrobromide 
(Heidelberger and Jacobs), A., i, 
673. 

Bibydroonprcins oxide (Speyer and 
Broker), A., i, 675. 
Blbydrodebydroo(^daline (Gadamer 
and y. Bruohhausen), A., i, 675. 

u^s and lerivatives (Hess and 
Wahl), A., i, 856. 

Bibydrodeozyoiboboiiiney and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Jacobs and Heidelberger), 
A., i, 672. 

BibydMfanobolaaine, and its salts and 
derivatiyes (Maxwell), A., i, 768. 

cxxii: ii. 


Bibydro^cdndole, preparation of (y. 

Braun and Kslken), A., i, 868. 
Bihydrometbystio aoidi (Goebel) A., i, 
'667. 

Bihydrometbystiein (Goebel), A., i, 
657. 

BihydrometbystiooleB, aud their semi- 
o^rbazones’ (Goebel), A., i, 657. 
Bihydromorphine i^T-oxide (Speyer and 
Becker), A., i, 676. 
Bihydromorpliinesiilpbonio aeids (Spey¬ 
er and Becker), A., i, 676. 
Ao-Bibydromnoonie acid, $-bromo- 7 - 
bydroxy-, and 7 -chloro- 8 -bromo-, 
methyl ester (Chandrasena and In- 
gold), T. 1818. 

Bihydronapbthalenealkamine. See 

Tetrahydro-i3-napbthylamiiie, ^-hydr- 
oxy-. 

Dihydronapbtbaiene-2-imino-ozafol- 
idine, aud its salts (Takeda and 
Kuroda), a., i, 275. 
Bihydronapbtbalene series (Rowe and 
Davies), T., 1000. 

6:8-Bihydro-a-iiapbtbylamine, oxidation 
aud bromination of (Rowe aud 
Davies), T., 1000. 

Bihydronapbtbylethanol, aud its phenyl- 
urethane (de Pommsbeau), a., i, 
828. 

7;8*Bihydrophenalone*9, and its oxime 
(Mayer and Sieglitz), A., i, 741. 
OslB-Bibydrophenanthranaphthazine, 
2 : 7 -diiimino-, and 2 : 7 -<iihydroxy. 
(Sircar and Dutt), T., 19J50. 
d- and ^BibydroqlliniemoL RRd their 
salts (Heidelberger and Jacobs), 
A., i, 674. . » 

Bibydroqoinine ethyl bromide (Heidel- 
berger and Jacobs), A., i, 673. 
Bibydroqninine, 5:8-(^mmino-, 8 -aittiuo* 
6 -hydroxy-, and 6 : 8 -dthydroxy-, and 
their salts (Jacobs and Heidelberg- 
er), a, i, 671. 

Bihydroqninine oxide, preparation of, 
and its dinitrate (Speyer and Becker), . 
A., i, 676. 

Bihydrmmbieene, and its picrate (Dzie- 
wo^SKi and Subzko), A., i, 780. 
4:5-Bibydrotblasole, 2-thiol-, com^und 
of chloropicrin and (Riv and Das), 
T., 325. 

l:4-Bl(6'-bydroxy-7'-oulpho-2'-iiapb- 
tbylamiiLo)bensene (Ealle k Co.), 
A., i, 824. 

Bi-isatinaiine, anti its acetyl derivative 
(Borschb and Meyer), A., i, 54. 
d:d'*Bi-isatylmetbAne (Bobscbb and 
Meter), A.,^58. 
S:5-Blketo-l*beniyl-l:4-bexabydr(p* 
diaiine (Dubsky and Dingemanse), 
A., i, 67. 
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Diketoelioleiiio acid, and its ethyl ester, 
and its dioxime (Bobschs and Hall- 
WABS), A., i, 1168. 

2 :6>Diketo<l : 4 <dibe]ii 07 lmethylpiper- 
aaine (Ohebbuliez and Feeb), A., i, 
1086. 

2 :5-BiketO‘l:4-dibenEoylpiperail2ie» pre¬ 
paration of (Sabaki and Hashimoto), 
A., i, 56. 

2:5*Biketo-8:6-diheniyUdeiie>l-methyl- 
piperaiine. See Xanthorocellin. 
2:8-Biketo-S:6*dibeniylideiie-2:3:6:6- 
tetrahydro*m-a-benibiipyTrole 
(Davies end Hickox,) T., 2668. 
2:6-Blketo-l:4*dibeniylpiperaBine, pre¬ 
paration of (Sasaki and Hashimoto), 
A., i, 66. 

2:6-Biketo-l:4-dioblorometbylpiperaii]ie 

(Ohebbuliez and Feeb), A., i, 1065. 
2:2'>Biketo-A^-^'dioonmaran (oxindigo)^ 
synthesis of (Fnixsand Habekjaqek), 
A., i, 46. 

2:5-BiketO’l:4-dietbozymethylpiper- 
aaine (Ohebbuliez and Feeb), A., i, 
1066. 

6.6'Biketo-7:7-diethyl-6:6-dihydrO'a-di* 
naphthaxantben, and its derivatives 
(Skn-Gupta and Tuckeb), T., 666. 
S^’S-Biketo-l :4-dihydrozymeihylpiper- 
aaine (Ohebbuliez and Feeb), A., i, 
1066. 

2:5-Biketo-l .*4-dim6thozymethyl -2:5- 
piperacine (Ohebbuliez and Feeb), 
A., i, 1066. 

6 :6-Biketo*7:7-dimethyl-5:6-dibydroa- 
dinaphthaxanthen, audits derivatives 
(Sen-Gupta and TuokEr), T., 669. 

2:5-Biketo-1:4'dinaphthylniethylpiper- 
aiine (Ohebbuliez and Feeb), A., i, 
1066. 

2:6-Biketo-l:4-dipiperidinoaiethylpiper- 
atine (Ohebbuliez and Feeb), A., i, 
1066. 

2:2'-Biketo-6'-metbyl-A^:^-diooQmaran 
(Fries and Hasenjaoeb), A., i, 46. 
5:^Biketo-7*methyl-7-ethyl-5 ;6-di- 
hydro-a-dinaph^xanthen, and its 
derivatives (Sen-Gupta and Tucker), 
T., 668. 

6:6-Biketo-7-methyl-7-n-propyl-5:6-di- 
hydro-a-dlnaphthazanthen (Sen- 
Gupta and Tucker), T., 666. 
l:4-Biketo-2-meth7ltetrahydronaph- 
tbalene, 2:8-du}romo-, and 2\Z-di- 
chloro- (Fries and Lohm ann), A., i, 80. 
Biketone, from the methyl 

ether of the snbstance 0 |,Hi ,04 
(Fries and Leue), A., i, 462. 

and its dioxime, from the 
oxidation product of chole8tan-4:7- 
dione (Windaus and Grimmer), 
A., i, 641. 


1:2-Biket(mes (Soh5nbebq), A., i, 27; 
(Soh5nbebo and Ebaemeb), A., i, 
663. 

^-Biketonei, action of carbon disulphide 
on thallous com^nnds of (Moroan 
and Ledbury), T., 2892. 
interaction of selenium tetrachloride 
and (Morgan, Drew, and Barker), 
T., 2488. 

ae - Biketo • - pentaphenyl - A^-pen- 

tene (Dilthet and Kaffer), A., i, 
669. 

2:4-Biketo-6*phenyl-5-ethvltetrabydro- 
ozasole, preparation of (Altwegg and 
Ebin), a., i, 68. 

2 :4*Biketo-5-pheiiyl-5-2netbyltetrahy- 
dro-ozasole (Altwegg and Ebin), 
A., i, 68. 

Biketopiperasine, molecular compounds 
of phenols and (Povarnin and TiCHO- 
mirov), a., i, 1185. 

2:5-Biketopiperasine, formaldehyde de¬ 
rivatives of (Ohebbuliez and Feeu), 
A., i, 1066. 

Biketopiperazinei (Dubskt and Dinge- 
manse), a., i, 66; (Dubskt and 
Hohkb ; Dubskt, Hoheu, and 
Dinoemanse), a., i, 67. 

2:5-Biketopiperasine- l:4-diaeetodi-a- 
naphtbalide (Dubsky, Hoheb, and 
Dingrmanse), A.,i, 67. 

9i Biketostearic acid, fusion of, with 
potassium hydroxide, and its ethyl 
and methyl esters (Nicolet and 
Jurist), A., i, 622. 

Bimatridine, and its salts and deriva¬ 
tives (KoNDd, Eishi, and Araki), 
A., i, 269. 

Bimereurie^^'aminoaiobenzene diacetate 
(Vecchiotti), a., i, 478. 

Bimerouri-d-hydrozybenzaldebyde, 
8 :6-c£rchloro-, and 3;5-dihydroxy- 
(Henry and Sharp), T., 1068. 

Bimereurisalioylaldehyde, 8:6 (ffchloro- 
and 3;5-dfhydroxy- (Henry and 
Sharp), T., 1067. 

I'.S-Bime^indiaEidine, synthesis and 
division of derivatives of (Inoold and 
PiGGOTT), T., 2798. 

2:4-Biiiiethozyacetophenone, 8-hydroxy-, 
and its derivatives (Brand and Col- 
LISOHONN), A., i, 462. 

4:4^-Bimethozyanenobenxene, 
amino-, dihydrochloride (Christian¬ 
sen), A., i, 1208. 

8:4-Bi]iiethozybenialdebyde, 5-hydroxy- 
(Spath and ROdbr), A,, i, 868. 

2:2'-Biinetbozyb6&ihydrol(ZiBQLERand 
Ochs), A., i, 1049. 

2:2'-Bi]iLethozybeniU, audits derivatives 
(SohOnberg and Ebaemeb), A., i, 
664. 
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8 :4-Bim»tliox7beni7lid«aeantlu«]iilio 

aoid(£KELBY,EooiR8, aud Swisher), 
A., i, 985. 

9:d^:4'-Dimethoxybeiiiylidenefluora]ie- 
2 '-oarbozylio acid, 2:7-(^tbromo-, and 
its derivatives (Sieolitz and Jassoy), 
A., i, 821. 

DimcthozyearbozybenicnBaiobeBieiic- 
4'-arainio acids, amino-, and their 
salts (Jaoobs and Heidelberoer), 
A., i, 76. 

2:2'-Biinetbozy-5:5'-dimethylbe]Lsil, and 
its 08azone(^H5NBSuaand Kuabii er), 
A., i, 663. 

5.9-Biiiietliozy-7: T-dimethyl-a-diaaph- 
thazanthcn (Sen-Gupta and Tucker), 
T., 662. 

6:7-Bimet]ioxy-2:8-dinLetliylquiiioliiie, 
and its salts (Killiet), A., i, 840. 

4:4'-Bimethozv-1:1'-dinaphtbyl 
(Scholl and Seer), A., i, 386. 

4:4'>Bimethozydim>tolyl disulphide 
(Stewart), T., 2668. 

8^4'-Bimethozy-2-bydrozydi8tyryl 
ketone (Buck and Heilbron), T., 
1099. 

Bimethozy-^-menthane, dibromo- 
(Schmidt, Bartholom^, and Lubke), 
A.; i, 827. 

5:9-Bimethozy*7-iiietliyl>7-etkyl-a’di- 
naphthazanthen (Sen-Gupta aud 
Tucker), T., 664. 

6 : 7 ‘Bimethozy •2’metbylqiiixLasoline, and 
its picrate (Rilliet), A., i, 840. 

4:6-Bimetliozyplienylarsiiiic acid, 
3-iiitro- (Christiansen), A., i, 1203, 

2:4-Bimethozypbenvl bromometbyl 
ketone (Sonn and Falkbkheim), A., 
i, 1163. 

3:4-Bimetbozyplienyl a-ehloro-d'-di- 
xnethylanixnostyryl ketone (Bauer 
and Werner), A., i, 1036. 

3:4-BinietliozyplLenyl a-chlorostyryl 
ketone (Bauer and Werner), A., i, 
1035. 

8 4-Bimetliozypbenyletliylaniine, 
j3‘5-hydroxy- (Spath and ROder), A., 
i, 863. 

8 :5>Biinethoz3rphenyl ethyl ketone 

(Mauthner), a., i, 467. 

a-S :4-Bixnethozyphenyl-/3*hydrozy- 
propylamine. See Metbyliaoeugeiiol- 
alkamine. 

a-3:4Bimethozyphenyl-i8'hydrozy- 
propyldimethylamine. SeeTiirnetbyl- 
isoengenolalkamiue. 

a-8:4-Biinethozyphenylaiethyl-A- 
hydrozypropylamine. See Dimethyl- 
isoeugenolaikamine. 

2:8-Bi*^-methozyphenyl*ai3-naphtha- 
qninozaline (Schonberq and Krae- 
mer), a., i, 666. 


8 :6-Bimethozyphenylpropionaadide, 

j8-4-hydroxy- (SpAth and Roder), A., 
i, 862. 

6:7*Bimethozy-2>phenylqiiinaioline, 
and its salts (Rilliet) A., i, 840. 

6:7-Bimethozy-2-phenylqiiinoiine, and 
its salts (Rilliet), A., i, 840. 

2:4-Bixnet]wzyphenyl ityryl ketone» 
3-hydroxy-, and its dibromide (Brand 
and Oollisohonn), A., i, 452. 

8:4-Bimethozyphenyl styryl ketone 
dichloride (Bauer and Werner), A., 
i, 1036. 

8 :4-Bi2nethozjn»henyl jS-Teratrylethyl 
ketone, 2-nydroxy- (Crabtree aud 
Robinson), T., 1038. 

8 :5-Bimethozy-l-n-propylbenzene 
(Mauthner), A., i, 467. 

6:7'BiinethozyqniiMldine, and its salts 
(Rilliet), A., i, 839. 

4:4'-Bimethozyitilbene, o-nitro- (Med 
BENHE iMBR and Weibezahn), A., i, 
177. 

8 ': 4'-Bimethozy-2-ftyrylbenKOpyryliiun 

chloride (Buck and Hkilbron), T., 

1210. 

6 -8^:4'-Bimethozy-2'-st3rrylbenzylidene- 
aminoaeenaphthene (Fleischer uud 
Schranz), a., i, 1143. 

6 :8-Bimethozy-l :2:8.*4-tetrahydroiso- 
quinoline, 7-hydroxy- (Spath and 
Roder), A., i, 852. 

6:7-Bimethozy-1-8': 4': 6'-trimethozy- 
benzyM:2:8:4-tetrahydroi9oqnino- 
line, and its derivatives (Sp\th and 
Bohm), A., i, 1175. 

Bimethozyvinyldihydrophenan throne 
(Faltis aud Krausz), A., i, 677. 

Bimethyl ether, s.-dichloro-, reaction of 
ethyl malonate with (Dox and 
Yoder), A., i, 429. 
sulphide, s.-c?ichloro- (Bloch and 
Hohn), A,, i, 218. 

telluride dihaloids, physiological 
action of (Cow and Dixon), A., i, 
402, 

Bimethylaoethydrozamio aeid. See isu- 
Hutyrhydroxamio acid. 

oa-Bimethylaoonitio aeid (Farmer, 
Inoold, and Thorpe), T., 149. 

A'-Bimethylalanine, ethyl ester (Kar- 
BBR, Qisler. Horlacher, Lochkr, 
Mader, andTHOMANN), A., i, 814. 

2:4'Bimethyl*6-aldehydopyrrole (Fisch - 
ER and Zerwsok), A., i, 768. 

Bimethyl-5-Aldehydopyrrole-8-earb- 
ozylio aeidi, derivatives of (Fischer 
and Zbhwbck), A., i, 758. 

Bimethylallyl bromide. See y-Methyl- 
A^-butene, o-bromo-. 

Bimethylallylaeetioaeid. See 6-Metby 1* 
’ Ay-hexenoic acid. 
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BimetliylaUylamliie oxide, picrate (Mei- 
8ENHEIMEK and WiLLMEltSDORF), A., 
i, 334. 

8:7 Dimethyl-allylzantlune (Hoff¬ 
mann* La Bocub & Co.)) A., i, 585. 

Dimethylamine chlorite (La vi), A., i,528. 
compound of tellurium tetrabromide 
with (LowYand Dcjnbrook), A., i, 
446. 

S-Bimethylaminoaoenaphthene and its 

derivatives (Fleischer and Schranz), 
A., i, 1143. 

5-Bim6thyla]nlxioao6tyl-8:4 dimethyl- 
pjmle'S-oarbozylio acid, ethyl ester 
(Fischeb, Schneller, and Zer- 
WEOK), A., i, 1066. 

|7-Bi]nethylaminoaiiilino-6-methyl*2:2^- 
diooumaranonei, isomeric (Fries and 
Hasenjaoeu), a., i, 45. 

jt^Bimethylaminobenzaldehyde, action 
of, on urine (HJLbi), A., i. 88 

d'Bimethylaminobenzonitrile, 8-nitro- 
(Mattaar), a., i, 261. 

jt7-Bimath^laminobeniophenoneanil 
hydrochloride (Heddelien and Dani- 
iof), a., i, 148. 

2-;} Bimethylaminobenzylidene-5- 
matbylpyrrole-d oarbozylio acid, 3- 

hydroxy-, ethyl ester (Fischer and 
Hermann), A., i, 1054. 

iS-Bimetbylaminobutan-y-ol (Foubneau 
and Puyal), A., i, 639. 

^mns-j^-Bimethylaminooinnamio acid, 
and a-bromo-, esters of, and their 
derivatives (Pfeiffer and Haefe- 
ltn), a., i, 738. 

2‘Biinetbylainino-l*ai8-dioarbetbozy- 
bydrazinonapbthalene, and its per¬ 
chlorate (Diels and Kleinfeller), 
A.,i, 1195. 

l-Bimetbylamino-4>a/3 • diearbometbozy • 
hvdrazinoiLapbthalene, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Diels and Kleinfeller), 
A., i, 1196, 

5:6-Bim6tbylamino-l:8-dimetbyluraoil, 
and its hydrochloride (Biltz and 
Heidrioh), a., i, 384. 

4-Bimetbylaminodipbenyl, and 3-amino*, 
and Z-mono- and 8:6:2';4'-^«ira-nitro- 
(GarcIa Bantus and Ferber TomIs), 
A., i, 333. 

4'-Bimethylaminodipbenylamine, 

6-chloro-2-nitro- (Jacobsen), A., i, 
594. 

4'- Dimetbylamino-4-etbozyazob6Bzeiie 
(Jacobsen), A„ i, 593. 

4'-Biiiietbylami]io-6*etbozydipbexiyl- 
amine, 2-amlno, and 2-nitro- 
(Jacobsen), A., i, 593. 

4^-Bimethylami2io*4-etbozyhydrazo- 
banza&e, isomerisation of (Jacobsen), 
A., i, 593. 


a-Bimethylaminoethylaoatoaoatie acid, 

ethyl ester (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meistbr, Lucius, & BrOnino), A., i, 
529. 

4'-Bimetbylamino-<rihydrozy-9-pbenyl- 
flnoroneB (Mukerji), T., 550. 

7-Bimethylamino-8-hydrozy-4-tlilol- 
pbenazine (Watson and Dutt), T., 
1942. 

a-Blmetbylaxnmo-j3-methylbnta&-iS-ol 

(Fournbau and Puyal), A., i, 
639. 

2-Bimethylamino-6*]nethylphenaiint, 
inethiodide, and 7-amino-, metho- 
chloride (Browning, Cohen, Gaunt, 
and Qulbransen), A., i, 612. 

m-Bimethylaminophenoleamphoreiii 
hydrochloride (Sircar and Dutt), 
T., 1284. 

4*Bimetbylamixioph6nyl 2'-nitrophenyl 
fi^isulphide (Lecher and Simon), A., 
i, 1013. 

6-Bimetbylamino-2-plienylbenBthiazole 
(Bogert and Abrahamson), A., i, 
576. 

p-BimethylaminophenylbiB(8'aoetyl- 
2 :4'dim6thylpyrryl)methane, and its 

ferrichloride (Fischer and Luck- 
mann), a., i, 276. 

Bimetbylamiiiophenyl-bi8(*8'Oarbetb- 
ozydimetbylpyrryllmetbanez, and 
their fernchlorides (Fischer and 
Luckmann), a., i, 276. 

4-Bimetbylamino-l-phenyl*2:8-di- 
methyl-S-pyrazolone, compound of 
dietbylbarbituric acid with (Che- 
MISCHK Fabrik auf Aktien vorm. 
E. Sohering), a., i, 582. 

l.^^.Bimethylaminoplienyl.e-etbozy- 
benzixnlnazole, and its derivatives 
(Jacobsen), A., i, 593. 

4^-Bimethylamino-9*pbenylflaorone. 
2:4;6;7-tetra-amino-, trichloride (Mu¬ 
kerji), T., 650. 

a-Bimetbylaminopropan-jS-ol (FouB* 
neau and Puyal), A., i, 639. 

a-Bimetbylaminoproplonio acid. See 
A’-Dimethylalanine. 

w-Bimetbylaininopropiopbenone, and its 
hydrochloride and oxime (Mannich 
and Heilner), A., i, 351. 

a-Bimetbylaminopyridine methiodide 
(Browning, Cohen, Gaunt, and 
Gulbransbn), a., i, 612. 

a-p-Bimetbylamiiioityryl metbylene- 
diozyityryl ketone, a-chloro- (Bauer 
and Werner), A., i, 1085. 

4-BiiuetbylaiiiinoityrTl methyl ketone, 
a-chloro-, and its aerivatives (Baubb 
and Wbbner), A., i, 1085. 

2-j7-DimethylaininoityTylpyridine me¬ 
thiodide (Mills and Pope), T., 946. 
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l.j;.])imet]iylainiBOft7rjli«oqiii]iollne 

methiodide (Mills and Simfl), T,, 
2733. 

Dimethylamixioiiilplioiiio acid, copper 
and nickel salts (Del^pins and De- 
MABs), A., 923. 

c-DixiiethylaiDjbiO’iB/388-tetrametliylhep- 
tan-a-one (Billon), A., i, 717. 
i/'Dimethylaznin 0 - 77 *** tetramethyl-* 
ootan-8 one (Billon), A., i, 717. 
ji^-DimetliylaminothiobenEophenone 
(Reddrlisn and Danilof), A., i, 148. 
7-l)imethylamino*4‘ thiolphenaaine, 
3-amiiio- (Watson and Durr), T., 
1941. 

9-BimethylaminO‘2'tliiol-8>plienozasone 
(Watson and Dutt), T., 1942. 
€'l)lmethylamlno-i358<tri]nethyllieptan- 
o-one (Billon), A., i, 717. 
5:6‘])imetliyl<i{taminouracil, and its 
derivatives (Biltz and BtJLOW), A., i, 
382. 

a-Dimethylaminoisovalerio aeid, etliyl 
ester (Karrer, Gislkr, Horlacher, 
Locher, Mader, and Thomann), 
A., i, 814. 

Bimethylammonlnm chloride, action of 
(iicyaiiodiamide with (Werner and 
Bell), T., 1790. 

ruthenipentabromide (Gutrier and 
Krauss), a., i, 16. 

Bimethylanlialax^ne methiodide 

(Spath), a,, 1, 166, 

Bimethylaniline, ehctrocheinioal oxida¬ 
tion of (Fichi'ER and Rothen- 
bbbger), a., i, 447. 
action of l-chloro-2-aminoanthra- 
quinone with, in presence of copper 
(Kopetschni and Wiesler), A., i, 
844. 

and p-bromo- and p-nitroso-, hydro- 
feiroc}aDide8 (Gumming), T., 1297. 
Bimethylaniline, o-chloro-p-iododi- 
chloride hydrochloride and o-ohloro- 
p-iodo- (Sachs and Leopold), A., i, 
822. 

m-nitro-, nitro-derivativea of (Forster 
and Coulson), T., 1988. 

5:8- Dimethylanthraqninone, 1 -chloro- 

(Mayer and Hsil), A., i, 678. 
2:-6-Bim6thylapophvllenio acid, and its 
ethyl and methyl esters (Mumm and 
GomcHALDT), A., i, 268. 

6:6'-BimethylaP8enobenE6ne, 3 

amino-4; 4'-rfthydroxy-, dihydro¬ 

chloride (Christiansen), A., i, 1203. 
Bimethylarsineoorbozylio acid (Job and 
Guinot), a., i, 76. 

2:4*Bimethylatropio acid, jS-chloro- (v. 

Auwers and Ziegler), A., i, 140. 
2':8-Bimethylasobenaene, 4.iamino., de- 
rivatiyes of (Jacobsen), A., i, 694. 


8:8'-Bimethylazobeniene, 

cliloro- (Goldschmidt and Stroh- 
mengbr), a., i, 1006. 

8;5-BimethylazobenB6ne (Jacobsen), 
A., i, 695. 

4:6-Bimetbylbensaldebyde, 2 hydroxy-, 
and its derivatives (v. Auwers and 
Saurwein), a., i, 1032. 

Bimetbylbensbistbiazolei, and their 
salts (Edge), T., 774. 

l:4-Bim6tbylbenienesnlpbonephtbalein, 
6-hydioxy-. See Xylenol-blue. 

4:6 Bimetbylbenzonitrile, 2-hydroxy- 
(v. Auwers and Saurwein), A., i, 
1082. 

0'2^5"-Bimetbylbenzo7lbenzoie acid, 0- 
chloro- (Mayer and Heil), A., i, 878. 

2:4-Bimetbylbenzoylbenzoio acids, and 
their silver salts and methyl esters 
(Smith), A., i, 141. 

l:5-Bime1^ylbenztbiazole ethiodide 
(Mills), T., 463. 

/37'Bimetbyl- A«r- butadiene (dilsqpro- 

penyl)^ combination of hydrogen 
bromide with (Beromann), A., i, 
1106. 

3iB>Bimetbylbntane, synthesis of (van 
Risseohem), a., i, 813. 

iS 7 -Bimetbylbutane, a 7 -ifibromO' (Bekg- 
MANN), A., i, 1106. 
j8-chloro 7 -hydroxy- (Detcbuf), A., i, 
327. 

/37*Bimetbyl-Aa-butene, 7 -bromo- ( Berg- 
mann), a., i, 1106. 

/S-Bimetbylcblorobaemin (KOsteb and 
Gerlach), a., i, 697. 

a-l:8'Bimetbyl-l-dioblorometbyl-A2 6- 
cyc^obezadien'A*-acetie acid, and its 
ethyl ester (v. Auwers and Ziegler), 
A., i, 140. 

1:4>Bime tbyl-1 -dicbloromethyl* A^:& * 
cycfobezadien-4 ol, and 3:.5- 

c?i-brorao (v. Auwers and Zieoleh), 
A , i, 146. 

l:4-BiinetbyM>frieblorometbyl-A2 
cj/cfobezadiend-ol, 3:5-dtbromo- (v. 
Auwers and JOlicher), A., i, 843. 

1:8-BimetbyM -r^ioblorometbyl-A2:5. 
cyt’^ohezadien-4-one, 6-bromo- (v. 
Auwers and Ziegler), A., i, 145. 

l:2-BimetbyM-dioblorometbyl-A2:5. 
cpcfobezadien<4-onei, 5'niono- and 
3:5 di-chloro- (v. Auwers and 
Ziegler), A., i, 144. 

l:2-BimetbyM-diobloTometbyl-A*-cpe7o- 
bezen-4*one, 6:6-c{ichloro. (v. Auwers 
and Ziegler), A., i, 144. 

2:6-Blxnetbylcinebomeronie aeid, esters 
of, and their metbiodides (Mumm and 
Gottschaldt), a., i, 861. 

l:l^-Bimetbyltsooyai^e, d-bromo-, 
iodide (Moudgill), T., 1610. 
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7;9-Bim6thyl4eoxyiiric acid, and its 

salts and derivatives (Biltz and 
Bulow), a., i, 382. 

ao! Dimethyldi^obntonyl d^isulphide 
(Pope and Smith), T., 1167. 

oa^'Dlmethyldimbutyl dilsulphide, SB'* 
dichloro- (Pope and Smith), T., 
1167. 

6;5^-Dimetbyl*2:2'>diethyloarbothio- 
cyanine iodide (Mills), T., 464. 

]>im6tbyldihydroaj9(7morpbimetbine, 
and its methiodide (Faltis and 
Keaurz), a., i, 676. 

1:6'Binietbyl*A^> 7-5:8-dibydronapbtlia* 
lene, and its dibromide (Mater and 
Schulte), A., i, 820. 

2:6-Dimetbyl*A2 S-dibydronaphthalene 
(Mater and Alken), A., 1, 999. 

Bimetbyldibydroresorcinol, chloro-, 
action of phosphorus chlorides on 
(Hinkel and Williams), T., 
2498. 

7:7’l)i]nethyl-a-dinaphthazanthen, oxi¬ 
dation of (Sen-Gupta and Tucker), 
T., 669. 

7:7-l>imethyl-a-dinaphthazanthen, 

6:9'^^ihyaroxy- (Sen-Gufpa and 
Tucker). T., 661. 

8:8'-Binietliyldinaphtbyl sulphate, 4:4'- 
diamino-, and its derivatives (Fries 
and Lohmann), A., i, 30. 

2:4'l>imethyldiphenyl (2 ^-ditolyl\ and 
ieiranitro- (Jacobsen), A., i, 695. 

2:6*])imetliyldiphenyl (2\^-ditolyl)^ and 
4:4'-dtamino-, and its benzylidene 
derivative, and in- and tetra-nitvo- 
(Jacobebn), a., i, 695. 

8' :4Bimethyldipbenyl (3': 4 -ditolyl), 

2;4':6-/riamino-, acetyl derivatives, 
and their derivatives (Jacobsen), A., 
i, 695. 

4-4"-Dlmethyldiphenyl (4: i'-ditolyl)t 2 2'- 
dichloro-6:6'-dtnitro- (Burton and 
Kenner), T., 496. 

2:4'-Dimetbyldipbenylaniine, 4-amino-, 
and its salicylaldehyde derivative 
(Jacobsen), A., i, 693. 

SiS'-Dimethyldiphenylamlne, 4:4'-di- 
atnino-, 4'-acetyl derivative, and its 
salicylideue derivative (Jacobsen), 
A., i, 596. 

8' :6-l)im«tbyldiphenylamine, 2-am ino- 
4'-hydroxy- (Jacobsen), A., i, 693. 

aa-Dimethyl-88-dipropylvalerolaotone, 
and its barium salt (LsROluBb A., i, 
218. 

8:6 • Bimethyldienlphon- 1-phex^M :2:4- 
triaEole (Fromm, Kaysrr, Bhieoleb, 
and Fohrenbacu), A., i, 373. 

Bimethyldithiolethylene, reactions of 
metallic salts with (Morgan and Led- 
^URV), 2882. 


2:3-Di-mp-methyleiiediosypbeiiyl-tti8- 
napbtl^qmnozaline (^chOnberg and 
Kuabmeh), a , i, 666. 

8:4:3' A'- DimethylenetetraozybenEoyl- 

benBoiii, 6 '-nitro- (Greene and Robin¬ 
son), T., 2192. 

i3/8-Dimethyl a-ethylglntario acid,aa'-di- 
cyaiio-, »-imide and A^-ethyl-w-imide 
of (Kon and Thorpe), T., 1800. 

1: l-Dimethyl'4-ethyl-A* ‘-c^/ciohexadien- 
4-ol (V. Auwers and Ziegler), A., i, 
120 . 

1:4- Dimethyl-1 -ethy Icj/c/ohezane- 3:5- 
dione (Becker and Thorpe), T., 
1305 

1 :l-Dimethyl-4ethylide&e • A* ^-cyclo- 
hezadiene (v. Auwers and Ziegler), 
A., i, 120. 

2 : 3 -Dimethyl- 4 -ethylp 3 rrrole {hmino- 
pyrrole)^ derivatives of (Fischer, 
SoiiNELLER, Zerweck, and Schu¬ 
bert), A., i. 1057. 

2:6 Dimethyl-4-ethylqninoline, and its 

taittate (Knoevenagrl and Bahu), 
A., i. 761. 

l': 6 '-Bimethyl- 2 -ethylthioitfoeyanine 
iodide (Braunholtz and Mills), T., 
2007. 

BimethyUsoengenolalkamine, and its 
salts and deiivatives (Takkda and 
Kuroda), a , 1, 276. 

0 A^-Bimethyk 9 (?eugenol- 2 'imino- ozaio- 
Udine, and its hydrochloride (Takeda 
and Kuroda), A., i, 274. 

3:6’Bimethylfluoran, 3'- (or 6')-nitro- 
(Edeii and Widmer), A., i, 260. 

Dimethyl 7 -fnictose (Irvine, Steele, 
and Shannon), T., 1074. 

aj 8 -Bimethylglntaoonio acids, and their 
ethyl esters and ozonides (Feist and 
Brruer), a., i, 521. 

j33'Bimetbylglntaric acid, aa-tfHiydr- 
oxy-, condensation of, vith o-phenyl- 
enediaroine (Kon, Stevenson, and 
Thobpb), T., 666. 

1:4- and l:5-Bimethylglyozaline8, 
orientation of, and their amino- and 
nitro-derivatives (Ptman), T., 2616. 

Bimethylglyozime, preparation of, and 
its cobaltous salt (PoNzio), A., i, 17, 
1039. 

iSiS-Dimethylguanidine, preparation of 
(Werner and Bell), T., 1790. 

BimethylbsBmatin (Kuster), A., i, 884. 

DimethylheBmin, bromo- and hydroxy-, 
and their derivatives (Kustbr), A., i, 
884. 

Bimethylhanuinesnlphonio acid (Ker 
mack, Perkin, and Robinson), T., 
1896. 

i3«-Bimethyl-AaY- and -AjSv-hezadlenei 
(Kbsstinski), A.»i, 1130. 
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Di-7-m«thylhexaldeli7de, di-yhydv- 
oxy-. See Bis-5*ethyl-fi-methylt6ti‘a- 
hyclro-2 furyl ether. 

c^-2-^m7te-4-Dim6tliylcyc2ohexane, cis- 
l-amino’, and its salts and derivatives 
(Skita), A.» i, 534. 

Dimethylct/c^ohezanea (Chavanne and 
Becker), A., i, 442. 
stereoisomeric (Skita and Schsnck), 
A., i, 241. 

aa'-l)ime^vl<^cZoliexane'l: 1 -diaoetio 
i add, oa-t^icyano-, »-imide of (Kon 
j and Thorpe), T., 1802. 

l:l-Dimet]iylc7(^oli6xane-8:5-dione, 
brorno* and ohloro-derivatives, prepara¬ 
tion of (Hirst and Macbeth), T. , 2176. 

1 ;4-Dimeth7l‘l-cyc^hexane*3:5-dioae‘2- 
oarboxylio add, ethyl ester (Becker 
and Thoupb), T., 1304. 

iSiS-Dimethylhexan-y ol, and its phenyl- 
urethane (Leroide), a., i, 216. 

1:4-Dim6th7lr^c/ohexan-2-ol (Skita), 
A., ii, 208. 

1; 1 -Dimethyl- A^-cyclohezen- 8-one, 4:5- 
rftchloro- (Hinkel and Williams), 
T., 2600. 

Di-methyloyc’/ohexylamines, and their 
hydrochlorides (Mailhr), A., i, 382. 

5:6;Dimethylhydantoin (Inoold, Sako, 
and Thorpe), T , 1192. 

8:6-BimethylhydrasobenBene (Jagob- 
nen), a., i, 595. 

2:4- and 8:4-Dimethyl-l’hydrindoneB, 

7-hydroxy-, derivatives of (v. Acwers, 
Hilliger, and Wulf), A., i, 1194. 

2:2-Dimethylindan l-one, and its semi* 
carbazoiie (Haller and Bauer), A., 
i, 268. 

2;2'-Dimethyl-3:8'-indil(2:2'-rfime%^ 
S:B'-diindoyl)f and its derivatives 
(Oddo and Sanna), A., i, 371. 

6:7-DimethyliBatixL 0-methyl ether, and 
its phenylhydrazone (Heller, Be- 
nade, and Hochmuth), A., i, 1060. 

Di-l-methylisatinaBine (Borsche and 
Meyer), A., i, 65 

Dimethylitaeonio add. See Teraconic 
acid. 

Dimethylketenpheny limine ^Staud- 
INOER and Hauser), A., i, 29. 

d-1: l-Bimethyl- 2 - 7 -ketobutylc 2 /c 2 opro- 
pane-8-oarboxylio acid, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Simonben), T., 2295. 

{.aa-Bimethyl-lencinol, and its salts 
(Karrer, Gisler, Horlaoheu, 
» Looker, Madeb, and Thomann), A., 
i, 814. 

Bimethylmalonbromoamide (Ingolp, 
Sako, and Thorps), T., 1192. 
l:l-Bimethyl-6-methylene<(l:2:2)di> 

add 


1:1 '-Bimethyls^ep^mcf&ov^ 
qainocyanine iodide (EdNio), A., i, 
1190. 

1:6-Bimethylnapbthalmie, reduction of 
(Mayer and Schulte), A., i, 819. 

2:6‘Bim»thylni»hthalene, l-amino-, 
1-mono-, and ^n-nitro*, and their 
derivatives (Mayer and Alki n). A., 
i, 1000. 

cc-Bimethylnonan-dC-diol (Leroide), 
A., i, 217. 

^n‘Bimetby^A^^ootadiene (Staud- 
INGER, Kreis, and Schilt), A., i, 
078. 

/33-Bimcthylpentane, 7-chloro-i88-e2i- 
h . ydroTy -{ tetramethylglycerel ) (Pas- 
TUiiBAU and Bernard), A., i, 717. 

1 .l-Bimethylc7c/opentane*8:4-dion6, 
preparation and derivatives of (Kon), 
T., 524. 

)BiB-Bim 6 tbylpentan- 7 -ol, and its phenyl- 
urethane (Leroide), A., i, 216. 

6:5- Bimethylcyc/opentan • 8 - ol-1:2-diearb - 
oxylio add (Parmer, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), T., 152. 

6:6-Bimethylcyc/opentan-d-one-2-oarb- 
oxylio add, bromo-denvatives (Farm¬ 
er, Ingold, and Thorpe), T., 158. 

6:5-BimetbyWicyc/opentan-8'One- 
1 -oarboxylio add, bromo- and cbloro- 
derivatives (Farmer, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), T., 158. 

5:5-Bimetbyl-A^-c^dopentene’8:4-dione- 
1-oarboxylie add (Farmer, Inoold, 
and Thorpe), T., 148. 

6:5-Bimethyl-A^-cpcZopenten-l-ol-8-one, 
and its chloro-derivatives (Farmer, 
Ingold, and Thorpe), T., 156. 

6:5-Bimethyl-A^-cpc/opanten-8*one- 
1 -oarboxylio add, 4-oziinino- (Farm¬ 
er, Inoold, and Thorpe), T., 148. 

AT-Bimethyl-s-phthalykiithioare^ne 
(v. Braun and Kaiser), A., i, 
669. 

BimethylpiororooellixL (Forster and 
Savillb), T., 820. 

2:4’Bimethyl-6-proMiLylpyridine, and 

its salts (Rondo and Takahashi), 
A., i, 1177. 

aa-Bimetbyl- 7 -i 5 opropylglyeerol 8 , and 
their derivatives (Kuestinski), A., i, 
1130. 

1:1-Bimethyl-4*n-propyl-A*^*-cyc/ohexa- 
die&-4-ol (V. Auwers and Ziegler), 
A., i, 120 . 

i 8 / 8 -Dimethyl- 7 propylh«xan- 7 -ol (Le¬ 
roide), A., i, 216. 

1:5-Bimethyl-2-isapropylcyc^hexanol. 
See Methylmenthol. 

aa-Bimethyl-0-propylhaxdo add, 
j8-hydroxy-, ethyl ester (Leroide), 
A., i, 217. 
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1; 1 -Diaietliyl-4-»-propylidene-A*-^-cyc?o- 
hexadiene (v. Auwsbb and Zieolxb), 
A., i, 120. 

1:6-l)im«tliyl-4-t9opropylnaplLtluilene. 

See Oadalene. 

2 : 4 *Dimethyl- 6 -propylpi^ridine, and 
its salts (Kondo and Takahashi), 
A., i. 1177. 

l:5-DimethylpyraEOle, 3-chloro-, 

3-clilorobromo-, and 3-chloronitroao- 
(Rojahn), a., i, 1183. 

8:4-Di]netliyI]^aiole, 6-chloro- (Ro- 
jahn), a., i, 1184. 

6 : 8 -Bimetliylpyra 2 oleantlirone (Mayer 
and Hsil), A., i, 878. 

2:2'- and 4 4'-Dimstliylp^aEole- 
anthrone-yellow, and their derivatives 
(Matxr and Heil), A., i, 878. 

1:5-Dimetliylpyrazol*8‘Onei 4-bromo- 

(Rojahn), a., i, 1184. 

8:5*Dimethylpyrrole-4-earboxylio acid, 
2-hydroxy-, acetyl derivative (Fisch¬ 
er and Herrmann), A., i, 1064. 

2:4-Dimethylpyrrole-8- and -5-carb- 
ozylio acids, nitro-, and their ethyl 
esters (Fischer and Zerweck), A., i, 
769. 

2:4-Dimethylpyrrole-8:6-dicarbozylio 
acid, esters (KtsxER, Weber, Maur¬ 
er, Niemann, Sohlaok, Schlayer- 
PAOH, and WiLLio), A., i, 857. 

2:4-Dimethylqiiinolin6, and its salts 
(Knoevenaoel and Bahr), A., i, 751. 

Dimethylsaoohario acid, lead salt 
(Irvine and Hirst), T., 1223. 

W-Bixnetliylisofafrolealkamixie, and its 
salts and derivatives (Takeda and 
Kuroda), a., i, 274. 

l)imethyl2^afrole-2-iinixio-ozaEolidine, 
and its hydriodide (Takeda and 
Kuroda), A., i, 274. 

os-Bimethylsuccinic hydrozyanhydride, 
chloro- (Farmer, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), T., 168. 

8 : 6 -Bimethyliulphoiie-l-nitrophe]iyl- 
1:2:4> triazole (Fromm, Kayser, 
Brieqleb, and F6 hrxnbach), A., i, 
378. 

l:l'-Bi]iiethylt6trahydro-4:4'-dieollidyL 
See 1:2:4:6:1'; 2^: 4': 6'-Octaniethyl- 
tetrahydro-4:4'-dipyridyl. 

l: 6 -Bimethyl- 6 :6:7. 8 -tetrahydronaph- 
thalene (Mayer and Schulte), A., i, 
820. 

8 iT-Bimethy 1-7: 8 :9:10-tetr ahy dro- 
tf'-phenanthroUne, and its salts 
(Lindner), A., i, 688. 

2:2'-Bimethy Ithiooyanine iodide( M ills), 
T., 465. 

Ar/$-Bimethylthiodi-/3-naphtliylamine- 
Ealphottinin perchlorate (Ehrmann 
and Baudel), A., i, 1064. 


iV^A-BimethylUiiodiphenylaiiiiaestilph- 
oninm hydroxide, and its perchlorate 
(Kehkmann and Dardel), A., i, 
1063. 

8:6-Bimethyltliiol-l-phenyM :2:4-tri¬ 
azole (Fromm, Kayser, Brieqleb, 
and Fohrenbach), A., i, 378. 

WiS^-Bimethylthiophenyl-i3-iiaphthyl- 
aminesalphonium ^rchlorate (Kehu- 
MANN and Dardel), A., i, 1064. 

7:9-Biinethyl-8-thionrio acids (Biltz 
and Bulow), A., i, 381. 

ajS-Bimethyltrioarballylio acid (Hope 
and Sheldon), T., 2230. 

Bimethyltriketonetrioxime, and its de¬ 
rivatives (PoNZio and Ruggeri), A., 
i, 630. 

8:8-Bixnethyl-2:6:5-tripropyltetrahydro- 
fnran (Leroide), A , i, 217. 

Bimethylvalinol (Karrkr, Gisler, 
Horlaohkr, Looker, Madeh and 
Thomann), A., i, 814. 

Bimethylxylan (Hkuser and Ruppel), 
A., i, 811. 

Bi-ai8-naphthacarbazole (Kalle k Co.), 
A., i, 867. 

Bi ai3-naphthaoarbazole-5:8-disalphoiiic 
acid (Kalle k Co.), A., i, 867. 

Binaphthaimine. See Di-ajS-naphtha- 
carbazole. 

Bl-zS-naphthalenesulphonylpentamethyl- 
enediamine (Bkkoell), A., i, 720. 

Binaphthalenesalphonylpiperazine 
(Bkrgell) a., i, 720. 

i33'Bi-2-a-naphthaqRino^lbRtane (Sen- 
Guita and Tucker), T , 564. 

)3i3- and 77-Bi-2-a-naphthaqainonyl- 
pentanes (Sen-Gup ta and Tucker), 
T., 665. 

i3;8-Bi-2-a-naphthaqninonylpropane 
(Skn-Gupta and Tucker), T., 560. 

Binaphthathiophen, 5:6:11:13-^6/m- 
hydroxy-, and its derivatives (Brass 
and Kohler), A., i, 1052. 

Binaphtbathiophendiquinone (Brass 
and Kohler), A., i, 1052. 

Binaphthsthiophen-6:ll-qainone, 5:13- 
dzhydroxy-, and its acetyl derivatives 
(Brass and K6hler), A., i, 1062. 

a-Binaphthazanthens, oxidation of 
(Sen-Gupta and Tucker), T., 667. 

Bi-a-naphthol ^risulphide (Watson and 
DuTTh T., 2418. 

)3j3'-Bi-2-naphthozydiethylaiiii]ie(CLEMo 
and Perkin), T., 646. 

Binaphthyl l:l'-<fi8ulphide, 6:5'-(ii- 
chloro-,and 8.8'-c?mitro-(REiS8ERT), 
A., i, 584. 

6:5'-^wulphide, 1 :l'-<ithydroxy- (Wat¬ 
son and Dutt), T., 2416. 

4:4'-rfinitro-l!l'-^amino-, diacetyl 
derivative (Reissbrt), A., i, 684. 
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Diaaphthyl 8:8^c^iaiilphi(le, IxV-di- 
amino- (Rsisssrt), A., i, 584. 

l:l^-BixLaphtli7l, 5:6''dinitro- (Scholl, 
Sbbr, and Wbitzenbook), A., i, 661. 

2:2^-Di]iaplith7l, l:r-<2mmino- (Kalle 
& Co.), A., i, 867. 

Dinaphthylaiobemeiie (Pukmerer, 
Binapfl, Bittner, and Schukoraf), 
A., i, 1197. 

Binaphthyldisnlplionio acids, dmmino- 
(Kalle & Go.), A., i, 867. 

Di* a- naphthyIketoneanil (R eddeli bn), 
A., i, 146. 

Di>a>naplitliylketoiLe*a<naplLthil (Red- 
dklien), A., i, 146. 

Dinoroamphocj/c^oliezanedione, and its 
disemicatbazone (Wedekind and 
Weinand), a., i, 649. 

Dioleilnei, preparation of, and tlieir 
polymerides and derivatives (Trauk*8 
Forschuncslaboratorium), a., i, 
614, 515. 

Diozalodipyridineiridio acid, p(dassium 
salt, and its derivatives (Del^pins), 
A., i, 860. 

Biozimes (Ponzio), A., i, 17, 1037 ; 
(PoNZio and Ruggeri), A., i, 627. 

4:4'-Bi(oziminoacetyla]iiino)-diphcnyl- 
msthanc (Borsche and Mever), A , 
i, 63. 

l:2-Biozy-8-aminoanthraquinone, 2-t6tr- 
animiiio-l:2-dicobaltic salt (Morgan 
and Smith), T., 168. 

1:2-Biozyanthraqninone, 2-pentaininino- 
1:2-dicobaltic salt (Morgan and 
Smith), T., 166, 

l:2Biozyantliraqiiinone-3- and 4-quinol- 
incs, amminocobaltic salts (Morgan 
and Smith), T., 168. 

1:2-Biozyanthraqninone-3-inlphonio 
acid, 2:3-dipenta ni in in o-1:2:3 -tri- 

cobaltic salt (Morgan and Smith), 
T., 167. 

Biozyoholadienie acid, and its salts and 
esters (Boedeckkr and Volk), v^., i, 
1027. 

l:2'Biozy-6:8>(/tliydrozyanthraquinone, 

2 -peutammino-l: 2 -dicobaltic salt 
(Morgan and Smith), T , 167. 

l:2-Biozyhydrozyanthraqninonea, cobalt 
and amininocobalt salts (Morgan and 
Smith), T., 166. 

l:2-Biozy-3-2iitroantliraqiiinono, 2-i>ent- 
atiimino-l:2<dicobaltio salt (Morgan 
and Smith), T., 166. 

ay-Bipalmitin ( Amberoer and Bromio), 
A., i, 804. 

iSy-Bipalmitin-a-iodohydrin (Amberger 
and Bromig), A., i, 804. 

Biphenantbrylaminc, dz-9:10-m(mohydr- 
oxy-, as a reagent for nitrates 
(Fokbsti), a., ii, 624. 
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Biphenio acid, 7 - 6 : 6 ^-<?initro-, 4:6:4^6^ 
tetramixo-t resolution of, and their 
salts and esters (Chrtstib and 
Kenner), T., 614. 

Biphenonaphthadioarbasole (Buohbrer 
and Wahl), A., i, 466. 

4:4'-BlplLe&ozybensil (Sohonberg and 
Kraemer), A., i, 664. 

;83'-Bipbenozy-aa^-dimet]iyldiisobntyl 
disulphide (Pope and Smith), T., 
1168. 

2:8-Bi*yi-phenozypbenyl-6*methylqnin- 
ozallne (Schonbbrg and Kraemer), 
A», 1 , 664. 

2 : 3 -Bi-| 7 -phenozypb 6 nyl-aj 8 -naplitha* 
qninozaline (Schonberg and Krae- 
mer), a., i, 664. 

^^•Biphensuccindadiene, 9 12di- 
chloro- (Brand and Muller), A., i, 
444. 

Biphensuecindane, 9:9:12:12- ^^roohloro- 
(Brand and MtiLLBR), A., i, 444. 

A^^-Biphensuooindene (Brand and 
MOller), a., i, 445. 

Biphensuocindene series (Brand and 
Muller), A., i, 444. 

Biphenyl hydrogen pliospbate (diphenyl- 
phmphoric acid\ compounds of, with 
amino com pounds (Bernton), A.,i, 
1146 

disulphide, 2;5:2':6-/c^rGchloro-, pre¬ 
paration of (Stewart), T., 
2568. 

di-wi-hydroxy- (Watson and Dutt), 
T., 2416. 

Biphenylaoetamidine, p-dihydroxy-, di- 
allyl ether, and its hydrochloride 
(SociETV for Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 953. 

Biphenylaoetby^ozamio acid, and its 
salts and derivatives (Jones, and 
Hurd), A., i, 249. 

BiphenyIaeetomet1iylainide(STAUDiNGER 
and Hauser), A., i, 29. 

Biphenylacetozystibine (Schmidt), A., 
1, 1204. 

4 : 6 'Biphenyl- 2 -( 6 -aeetozy> 7 R'tolyl)pyr- 
idine, and itspicrate (Dilthey, Nusk- * 
LEIN, Meyer, and Kaffbr), A., i, 
949. 

Biphenylallylamine (FOldi), A.,i, 732. 

Biphenylandne, constitution ot the blue 
oxidation product of (Kehrmann 
and Roy), A., i, 467. 
action of nitric and sulphuric acids on 
(Kehrmann and Mioswicz), A., 
i, 28. 

compound of tellurium totrabromide 
with (Lowy and Dunbrook), A., 
i, 446. 

Biphenylamine, bromo- (Goldschmidt 
and Renn), A., i, 477, 
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Biplie&ylfimiiiei 4-bromo-4^>amino-, and 
its derivatives (Jacobsen), A., i, 593. 
5*bromo-2;4*<^mitro-2'-, -8'-, and 

-4'-hydroxy- (Giua and Angeletti), 
A., i, 649. 

ohloronitro* and cbloronitroamino- 
derivatives (Blom), A., i, 27, 
(finitro-, preparation of (Moban), A., 
i, 648, 

thio-, sulphonium bases from (Kehb- 
MANN and Dabdel), A., i, 1063. 

Dipbeiiylamineearboxylio acids, 5-broino- 
2;4-dinitro- (Giua and Anoeleiti), 
A., i, 660. 

l:S-Biphenyl>6'aniliiiomethylene-4-gly* 
ozalone, 2-thiol- (Dains, Thompson, 
and Asendobf), A., i, 1185. 

ry-Diplienyl-aa-di-p-anisylallene (Zifg- 
LER, Ochs, Bbkmeb, and Thiel), 
A., i, 1049. 

Diphenyldi-p-anisylallyl alcohol (Zieg¬ 
ler, Ochs, Bremer, and Thiel), 
A., i, 1049. 

8:5 • Biphenyl-4-amsylL^oozazole 

(Meisenheimer and Weibezahn), 
A., i, 177. 

Biphenylarsineoarhozylio acid (Job and 
Guinot), a., i, 76. 

Biphenylarsinio acid, and (7t-j9-nltro- 
(Bart), a., i, 1202 

Biphenylariinoformamide (Job and 
Guinot), A., i, 76. 

2:2-Biphenylbenzbisthiazole, 4 amino-, 
and its acetyl derivative, and 4-nitro- 
(Bogert and Abeahamson), A., i, 
676. 

J^AT^-Biphenylbenzidine, di ;?-chIoro- 
and it3 derivatives (Wi bland, 

Wecker, and Albert), A., i, 780. 

2:8-BiphenylbenzopyTan-2-ol, and its 
ethers (Decker and Becker), A., i, 
358. 

2:6-Biphenyl-p-benioqninone, p\p'-di- 
hydroxy-, and its acetate (Pummerer 
and Pkell),'A., i, 1165. 

Biphenylbenzylpyrrodiazole (Ocrtius 
and £hrhart), A., i, 775. 

Biphenylbisazodi-a-naphthol ^mulphide 
(Watson and Dutt), T., 2418. 

Biphenylbisaiohydrozynaphthyl mer- 
oaptani (Watson and Dutt), T., 
2416. 

Biphenyl-4,*4'-bisasohydrozy-2-ph6nyl 
mercaptan ^ Watson and Dutt), T., 
2415. 

IHphenyl-pp'-biiasophenol, and its 
acetate (Fighter and Jaeck), A., i, 
62. 

1; r-Blphenylbie-5;6'-tetraaole (Stolls) , 
A., i, 689. 

Bij^iMylbromobiimiithine, (ft-p-chloro- 
(Challenger and Bidgway),T., 110. 


Biphenylbromomethanet action of 
phenylhydroxylamine with (Eupb and 
Wittwer), a., i, 449. - 

l:4-Biphenyl-8i?-bromophenyl-2-;>-hydr- 
ozirphenyl-liS-dimet^diasidine (In¬ 
gold and Piggott), T., 2798. 

4:6-Biphenyl-2-p-bromophenylpyridine 
(Gastaldi), a., i, 868. 

Biphenylbromophthalides (Stephens), 
A., i, 141. 

BiphenyBf^mbromophthalide (Law- 
RANCE and Oddy), A., i, 465. 

Biphenylcarbamic acid, ;7-carbamido- 
phenyl ester (Spkckan), A., i, 580. 

4:6-Biphenyl'2-j9-chlorophenylpyridine 
(Gastaldi), A., i, 867. 

4:6-Biphenyl-2 j)-ohlorophenylpyrylinm 
nitrate (Gastaldi), A., i, 367. 

Diphenylchloroitibine, tfi-p-amino-, 
acetyl derivative (Schmidt), A., i, 
1204. 

Biphenyleyanoarsine (S teinkopf and 
ScHWEN), A., i, 72; (Steinkopf, 
Donat, and Jaeger), A., i, 996. 

Biphenyl-4:4'-diallyldinitroamine, 
3:3':6;5'-<«^ranitro- (van Komburgh), 
A., i, 276. 

Biphenyl-4:4'-diMntyldinitroainine 
(VAN Komburoh), a., i, 276. 

2:5-Diphenyl*8:6-diisobntyltetrahydro- 
l:4:2:5-diozadianine, and its salts 
(Palmer and Adams), A., i, 787. 

Biphenyl-did-dicarbozylio anhydride 
(V. Auwers and JtucHEii), A., i, 
842. 

8/9'-Biphenyldiethyl sulphide, fifi'-di- 
chloro- (Pope and Smith), T., 1168. 

Biphenyl’4:4'-diethyldinitroamine, 
3;3':5:6'-^f<ramtro- (van Romburgh), 
A., i. 275. 

2:5-Biphenyl-8 ;6-diethyltetrahydro- 
1:4:2:5-diozadiaTiine (Palmer and 
Adams), A., i, 787. 

2:5-Biphenyl-8:6-difuryltetrahydro- 
l;4;2:6-diozadiarlme (Palmer and 
Adams), A., i, 787. 

4:4-Biphenyl-4:6-dihydro*6’glyozalone- 
2-carbozylic acid (Biltz, Bevdel, and 
Hamburger-Glazer), a., i, 872. 

8, -Biphenyldimethyloarbamide (Tan- 
bkrg and Winkel), A., i, 1009. 

aa-Biphenyl-/3i8-dimethylpropan-a-ol, 
dehydration of (Ramart), A., i, 84, 

i3j8-Biphenyl-aa-dimethylpropiophenone 
(Ramart and Albesoo), A., i, 668. 
2:5-Biphenyl-8:6-dimethyitetrahydro- 
l:4:2:6-diozadiariine, and its salts 
(Palmer and Adams), A., i, 787, 

6:6-Biphenyl-l *2-diinethyltetrahydro- 
4-glyozalone-1^2*ozide, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Biltz, Seydel, and Ham- • 
buroer-Glazer), a., i, 871. 
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2)ipbeiiyl''4:4'-di-9(- and •’iso propyldi- 
nitroamine, 8:3';6:6'-t«/ranitro- ^van 
Roiibuiioh), a., i, 276. 

2:5-2)iphen7l>d;6-di-n-prop3rltetra]Ljdro- 
l:4:2.5'diozadiarti]i6 U^^lmru and 
Adams), A., i, 787. 

Biphenylene-ethjlene. See Dibenzo- 
tulvene. 

Diphenyleneoxide, 6-bronio- (Mater and 
Kbibobr), a., i, 747. 

7* 5-l)iphe&yleneozide*n-bntyrio acid, 

and its derivatives (Mayer and 
Kribgbr), a., i, 747. 

Diphenyleneozide-5-carbozyUo acid 
(Maybr and Kribgrk), A., i, 746. 

7 5•Diphenyleneozida-7'keto>?i-biityrie 
acid, ethyl ester (Maykb and 
Krieger), a., i, 747. 

7‘6<l>ipbenylencozide-n*propylaiiune, 
and its iiydrochloride and acetyl de¬ 
rivative (Mayer and Krieger), A., i, 
747. 

7<5-Diphenyleneozide-n-propylaretbane 

(Mayer and Krieger), A., i, 747. 

3 5-Diphcnyleneozidepyridazin-6'One 
(Mayer and Krieger), A., i, 747. 

3-Diphenylethane (dibenzyl) disulph- 
oxide (Wahl), A., i, 653. 
i3-Dit>b«nyletbylamiii6 picrate (Sieq- 
LITE and Spitzer), A., i, 829. 

Diphenyletbylaraiiie, and its salts 
(SteinKOPF, Donat, and Jaeger), 
A., i, 995. 

Biphenyletbylearbamide (Sieglitz and 
Spitzer), A., i, 829. 

5:5-Dipheny 1-1-ethy Itetrahy dro-4-gly- 
ozalone 1^2 oxide (Biltz, Seydel, 
and Hamburosr-Glazek), A., i, 
872. 

aa-Dipbenylethyl-S'Uretbane (Sieglii z 
and Spitzer), A., i, 829. 

Biphenylformylaoctic acid, ethyl ester, 
acetal (Staudinger and Rathsam), 
A., i, 1016. 

A^-Bipbenylglyoine-o-oarbozylie acid, 

and ji?-chloro-, and their esters (Fried- 
lander and Kvnz), A., i, 765. 

a.-Biphenylguanidine, nse of, in acidi- 
metry and alkalimetry (Carlton), 
A., ii, 664. 

l:4*Biph6iiylbezahydro-l:2:4:6-tetra- 
sine, and its derivatives (Thielepape 
and Spreckelsbn), A., i, 1192. 

Biphenylbydrozyttibine, di-jt;-amino-, 
acetyl derivative (Schmidt), A., i, 
1204. 

Biphenyld^llydrozy-m- and -p-tolyl* 
methanes (Mackenzie), T., 1698. 

4:6-Biphenyl‘2-(6-hydrozy-m-tolyl)- 
pyridine, and its piorate (Dilthey, 
NCsslbik, Meter, and Kaffbr), A., 
i, 949. 


Biphenylimidoacetie acid, ethyl ester, 
and its hydrochloride (Staudinger 
and Rathsam), A., i, 1015. 

1:2-Biphenylind6ne, formation of 
(Or^khoff and Tiffenbau), A., i, 
458. 

l:l'-Biphenylindigotin, and lil'-di-p- 
ehloro- (Friedlandbr and Kunz), A., 
i, 766. 

Biphenyliodobismnthine, di’P-ch]oro’ 
(Challenger and Ridgwat), T., 
110 . 


BiphenyRe^raiodophthalide (Lawranoe 
and Oddy), A., i, 455. 

Biphenylketenmethylimine (Stauding- 
ERaud Hauser), A., i, 29. 

Biphenylketimine, 2:4:6 r- 

oxy-, and its %droohloride (Nishi- 
KAWA and RoBiNspN), T., 840. 

Biphenylmethane, action of aluminium 
chloride with (Scholl, Seer, and 
(Neumann), A., i, 336. 

Biphenylmethane, 2:24:4'-/e^raamino- 
5:5'-ffithiol- (Watson and Durr), T., 
1943. 


4:6-Biphenyl-2-(4 methozy-3 methyl- 
phenyl )pyridine, and its h} drochloride 
(Dilthey, Nusslein, Meyer, and 
Kaffer), a., i, 949. 
Biphenylmethylamine ferrocyanide 
(Foldi), a., i, 782. 

Biphenylmethylarsine, salts of (Stein- 
KOPF and Schwen), A., i, 72. 
j 8 ) 8 -Biphenyl- 7 -methyibutane, 7 *chloro- 
(Ramart), a., i, 35. 
i 8 j 8 -Biphenyl- 7 -methylbutan- 7 -ol (Ra- 
mart), a., i, 85. 


Biphenylmethyloarbamyl chloride 
(Jones and Hurd), A., i, 249. 

Biphenylmethyloarbimide (Jones and 
Hurd), A., i, 249. 

4:4-Biphenyl-2-me&yl‘4:5-d^ydro-6- 
glyozalone, and its derivatives (Biltz, 
Seydel, and Hamburger-Glazbb), 
A.,i,871. 

Biphenylmethylphcsphinio acid, a-hydr- 
oxy- (Conant, MacDonald, and Kin¬ 
ney), A., i, 186. 

77 -Biphenyl- 3 -mcthylpropane (Ramabt 
and Albesco), A., i, 663. 

4:6-Biphenyl-2-methylpyridine (Gas- 
TALDi), A., i, 573. 

2:6-Biphenyl-4-methylpyryUnm salts 
(Schneider and Ross), A., i. 


1172. 

5:5-Biphenylmethyltetra^dro-4-gly • 
ozalones, and their derivatives (Biltz, 
Seydel, and Hamburqbr-Glazer), 
A., i, 871. 

Biphenyl-a-methylthiolnaphthjlacetic 
acid, and its deriyatiyes (Bistbzycki 
and Kuba), A., i, 84. 
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Bipbenyl-a-methyltldolnaplithylme- 
thane (Bihtrzyoki and Kuba), A., 
i, 84. 

Biphenylmethyluretliane (Jones and 
Hukd), a., i, 249. 

Diphenyl-a-naphthylbismutliine tri¬ 
chloride (Challenger and Wilkin¬ 
son), T., 102. 

Diphenyl-iS-naphtlxylmethane (Mc¬ 
Mullen), A., i, 1026. 

Diphenyl-zS-naphthylniethyl, and its 
derivatives (Gomberg and Sullivan), 
A., i, 929. 

aa-Diphenyl-iS-^riniiroplienyllLydrazine 
(Goldschmidt and Kenn), A., i, 477. 

aa-Diphenyl-B-rnnitrophenylhydrazyl, 
and )3-hydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(Goldschmidt and Renn), A , i, 477. 

l;4-Diphenyl-8-??i-nitrophenyl-2-i?- 
hydrozyphenyl-1:3-dixne thindiazidine 
(InOoli) and Piggott), T., 2798. 

1:4 Diphenyl-3 o-nitrophenyl-2-^-nitro- 
phenyl-l:3-dim6thindiazidine (In- 
gold and Piggott), T., 2799. 

Diphenylnitrosoamine (SciiMinr and 
Fischer), A., i, 822. 

8:5-Biphenyltsoozazole-4-oarbozylio 
addi, derivatives of (Bei'i i and Ber- 
LiNGOZZi), A., i, 52. 

/3i3-Diphenylpentane, 7 -chloro- (Ra- 
mart), A., i, 85. 

/3^-Diphenylpenian-7-ol (Ram art), A., 
i, 85. 

Biphenylphenylethinyloarbinol, prepar¬ 
ation and reactions of (Hess and 
Wel'izien), a , i, 35. 

Biphenylphenylethinyloarbinol, di- 
p-chloro- (Meyer and Schusier), A., 
i, 556. 

Biphenylphosphorio acid. See Di¬ 
phenyl hydrogen phosphate. 

iSiS-Binhenylpropionio add. ethyl ester, 
azide and nydrazide of (Sieglitz and 
Spitzer), A.,,i, 828. 

Biphenylpropylcarbinol (Skraup and 
Freundlioh), A., i, 640. 

ay-Biphenylpropylphosphinie aoid, 

a-hydroxy- (Conant, MacDonald, 
and Kinney), A., i, 186. 

2:4-Bipbenylpyridine,aud its derivatives 
(Gasialdi), a., i, 574, 679. 

2:4-Diphenylpyridine, 6-hydroxy-, and 
its 5-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Kohler), A., i, 461. 
2;4-Bi|»henylpyridine-6-carboxylic aoid, 
and its sodium salt (Gastaldi), A., i, 
574. 

2:4*Biphenyl-6'pyrone (Kohler), A., i, 
461. 

2:4-Biphenyl-6-pyrone-5-oarbozylio 
add, and its sodium salt and esters 
(Kohler), A., i, 461. 


Biphenylpyrryloarbinol, and its deiiv- 
atives (Fischer and Kaan), A., i, 
869. 

2:5-Biphenylquinol, ji^p'-rfihydroxy-, 
and its tetra-acetate (Pummerer and 
Prell), a., i, 1165. 

2; 3-Bipheny lqninoline-4- oarbozylio aoid 
(Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lu¬ 
cius, & Beuning), a , i, 867. 

Bipbenylstibinio aoid, tfi-^-amino-, 
acetyl derivative (Schmidt), A., i, 
1204. 

Bipbenylityrylcarbinol (Meyer and 
Schuster), A., i, 640. 

/S'-Biphenylsnooinic acid, preparation of 
(Lapworth and McRae), T., 1709. 

^•BiphenylBuooinimide (Lapworj h and 
McRae), T., 1712. 

Biphenyl B^^hone, (itbroino-, dichloro-, 
and diiodo-denvatives (Grand- 
mougin). A., i, 251. 

8:3'-diiodo- and 2:2' (Tmitro- (Grand- 
mougin), A., i, 331. 

2:5-Biph6nylt6trahydro-l :4:2:6-dlozadi- 
arsine (Palmer and Adams), A., i, 
786. 

Biphenylthiooyanobismnthine (Chal¬ 
lenger and Wilkinson), T., 98. 

Biphenylthiolbenzene, derivatives of 
(Smiles and Graham), T., 2506. 

l:3-Biphenylthiophthalan (Bistrzycki 
and Brbnkbn), A., i, 269. 

2:4-Biphenyl-6jt7tolylpyridine (Gas¬ 
taldi), A., i, 368. 

2; 4-Diphenyl-8-p-tolylpyryliiim n i trate 
(Gastaldi), A., i, 368. 

9‘i3i3'Biphenylvinylidenezanthene (Z i- 
EGLER, Ochs, Bremer, and Thiel), 
A, i, 1049. 

iS^-Biphenylvinylzanthyl, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Ziegler, Ochs, Bremer, 
and Thiel), A., i, 1049. 

2:4-Biphthalijninophenol (Mukerji), T., 
549. 

4:6-Biphthaliminor68oroinol (Mukerji), 
T.. 549. 

Biphthalyl-laotonio aoid, preiwiration of 
(Kuggli and Meyer), A., i, 843. 

Diphtheria tozin (Walbum), A., i, 902. 

Dipiorylamine, cobaltammines of (Mor¬ 
gan and Kino), T., 1726. 
Blpiperidino-d-phenylmethane, <ri-4- 
hydroxy- (Borrche and Bonackbr), 
A., i, 51. 

2:5-Dipiperonylozaiole (Greene and 
Robinson), T., 2188. 
2;8-Bipiperonylquinozaline (Greene 
and Robinson), T., 2194. 

Biwopropenyl, See 37-Dimethyl.A«y 
butadiene. 

Bipropionylpentamethylenediamine, di- 
a-bromo- (Bergell), A , i, 720. 
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Bipro^l ethers, ry'-rftbromo-, and 77 '- 
(2«chloro- (Kamm and Newcomb), 
A., i, 105. 

selenide, jSiB'-c^ichloro-, and its di- 
chloride (Boori) and Cope), A., i, 
421. 

;8/3'-l)ipropyl sulphides, 77 '-<«^rachloro- 
(PoPE and Smith), T., 1168. 

jS/S-Dipropylacraldehyde, and its semi- 
car bazone (Luoquin and Wouseng), 
A., i, 711. 

77 -Bipropylallyl alcohol, and its alio- 
phanate (Looquin and Wouseno), 
A., i, 711. 

Bipropylammonium ruthenibromidcs 
(iiUTfliER and Krauss), A., i, 16. 

Bipropylbarbitnrio acid, action of diazo¬ 
methane on (Hekzio), a., i, S74. 

BI-71- and /ao-propylbeniidines, 3:3^5:5'- 
telravLiixo- (van Rombubgh), A., i, 
275. 

Bipropylcampholactone, and its copper 
salt (LiKroide), a., i, 218. 

Bi-n-propylcyanoaraine (Steinropf, 
Donat, and Jaeger), A., i, 995. 

8 « 7 -Bipropyl-A«-deoinene- 8 }}*diol (Loc- 
QUiN and Wouseng), A., i, 617. 

Bipropylethinylcarbinol, anfl its alio- 
phanbte (Looquin and Wouseng), 
A., i, 617. 

Bipropylet^lcarbinol, and its alio- 
phanate (Locquin and Wouseng), A , 
1 , 617. 

a-Dmopropylhydrazine, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Lochtb, Bailey, and Noyeh), 
A., i, 829. 

Sc'Bipropyloctane (Piccard and 
Brewster), A., i, 313. 

Ditsopropylphenylthiosemicarbaiide 
(liUOUTK, Bailey, and Noyes), A., i, 
329. 

BipropylL'^apropyloarbinol phenylureth- 
ane (Leuoide), A., i, 217 

Bipropylvinylcarbinol, and its alio- 
phanate (Locquin and Wouseng), 
A., i, 710. 

Bipyridineiridio acid, ^e/mohloro-, potas¬ 
sium salt (DKLitPiNB), A., i, 859. 

Bipyridineiridiam, ^roohloro-, and its 
derivatives (Deli^pink), A., i, 859. 

Bipyridinium /u-dichloro-hexachloro- 
pyridinediferrate and / 4 -dichloro-tetra- 
chlorodinitratodipyridiuediferrate 
(Weinland and Kissling), A., i, 
364. 

4:4'-Bipyridyl diisoamyl hydroxide and 
its salts (Emmert and Parr), A., i, 
179. 

diisobutyl iodide aud platiuichloride 
(Emmert and Parr), A., i, 180. 

Bipyrryl, Ac?;ft»iodo- (Pibboni), A., i, 
763. 


Bipyrrylphenylmethano oolonring mat¬ 
ter!, iron salts of (Fiboheb and Luck- 
MANN), A., i, 276. 

6 -Biqiiinaldylmethano, and its picrate 
(Borkche and Meyer), A., i, 53. 
Di- 2 -qainolyl ketone, aud its derivatives 
(ScHEiBE and Schmidt), A., i, 1190. 
Biqainolylmethane (Borsche and 
Meyer), A, i, 53. 

Biiaccharidei, constitution of (Haworth 
and Leitcu), T., 1921. 
containing selenium and sulphur, 
synthesis of (Wrede), A., i, 226. 
Biealioin disulphide, aud its octa-acetate 
(Zempl^n and Hoffmann), A., i, 563. 
Bisalieinamine (ZemplIsn and Kunz), 
A., i, 564. 

Biialioylaldehyde, constitution of 
(Adams, Fogler, and Kkeosr), A., 
i, 660. 

Biialicylic acid (anhydrosalicylic add)^ 
and its salts and derivatives (An¬ 
schutz and Glaasen), A., i, 456. 
Disinfection, theory of (Traube and 
SoMOOYi ; Traube), A., i, 204 ; (Vkr- 
mast), a., i, 406. 

Dieperiion of colloidal solutions (Tado- 
KORO), A., ii, 204. 

rotatory (Lowry aud Austin), A., ii, 
414. 

calculation of (Rupe), A., ii, 602. 
anomalous (Rupe and Schmid), A., 
ii, 603. 

of organic compounds (Lowry and 
Cutter), T., 582. 

Bispereity (Ostwald), A., ii, 131. 
Bispertoid analysis. See Analysis. 

Biss, ergot of. See Eigot. 

Biisooiation constant! of dibasic acids 
(Duboux), a., ii, 346. 

BUtillation (Gay), A., ii, 120. 
of foaming liquids (Klaniiardt), A., 
ii, 472. 

separation of miscible liquids by 
(Dufton), T., 306. 

BistUlatlcm apparatus, receiver for 
fi'actionatioii (Williams), A., ii, 
26 ; (Wheeler and Blair), A., ii, 
258. 

stillhead for prevention of spray 
(Hahn), A., ii, 368. 

Bistyryl sulphide (Pops and Smith), T., 
1168. 

Bist 3 nT^ ketone {dibenzylideneacetone\ 
halochromism of (Hantzsch), A., i, 
556. 

Bistyryl ketone, unsaturated halo^n 
derivatives of, aud their conductivity 
(Straus and DOtzmann), A., i, 148. 
8':2-dihydroxy-, and its ditwnzoyl de¬ 
rivative (Buck and Heilbron), T,, 
1097. 
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Blit3rryl ketones, benzopyrylium salts 
of (Buck and Heilbron), T., 1198. 

Di-9-Btyrylxaiiitliyl ether (Ziegler and 
Ochs), A., i, 1048. 

Disulphides (Fromm, Kayser, Brieo- 
LEB, and Foh REN bach), a., i, 
877. 

aromatic, action of sulphmic acid on 
(Smiles and McClelland), T., 
86 . 

jt^Disulphidobeuzoio acid (Smiles and 
Harrison), T., 2022. 

6-Disulphido1)iS‘2:4dimethylpyrrole' 
S-oarbozylio acid, ethyl ester (Fischer 
and Herrmann), A., i, 1055. 

Disulphidodipbenylbisazo-a-naphthol- 
2 sulphonio acid (Watson and Ddtt), 
T., 2418. 

Disulphosalicylaldehyde, and its salts 
and deiivativea (Weil and Brimmer), 
A., i, 349. 

Di •ar- tetrahydr onaphthy Is, i n o 

and their salts (Schroeter, Kinder- 
MANN, DlErRlCH, BeVSCHLAG. 
Fleischhauer, Riebensahm, and 
Oesterlin), a., i, 123. 

Dithienoylhydrozamic acid, and its salts 
(Jones and Hurd), A., i, 250. 

2-Dithiobenzoyl (Smiles and McClel¬ 
land), T., 89. 

Dithiccarbamic acid, derivatives of, as 
accelerators of vulcanisation (Twis.s, 
Brazier, and Thomas), A., i, 460. 

Dithionates. See under Sulphur. 

3:5-Dithion-l ;2:4’tribenzoyl-l :2:4-tri' 
azole (Fromm, Kayser, Buiegleb, 
and Fokrenbach). A., i, 379. 

Di( toluene-;^-sulpho)diphenyle thylene- 
diamine (Clemo and Perkin), T., 
648. 

6*Ditoluene-it>-sulpho]iylaminoacenaph- 
thene (Fleischer and Schranz), A., 
i, 1144. 

Di-p toluenesulphonyletbylene (Fromm 
and Siebert), A., i, 543. 

Ditolyl. See Diraethyldiphenyl. 

Ditolyl dimethyl ether (Farbenfabri- 
KKN voRM. F. Bayer & Co.), A., i, 
934. 

Ditolylamine, amino- (Goldschmidi and 
Stkohmenger), a., i, 1005. 

Di-;?-tolylantlpyryl selenide (Farb- 
WERKE VORM. MeISTER, LuCIUS, & 

Bruning), a., i, 1066. 

WAr'-Di-27-tolylbenzldine (W ieland, 

Wecker, and Albert), A., i, 780. 

2:5-Di-p'-tolyl-jo-benzoquinone ( Pum - 

merer and Prell), A., i, 1165. 

Ditolylfe^robromophthalide (Lawkanck 
and Oddy), A., i, 465. 

B^-Di-m-tolylbutane (v. Auwers and 
Kolligs), a., ii, 176. 


s. -Bi-;7-tolylearba]uide‘2:2'-disulphonie 
acid, potassium salt (Scott and 
Cohen), T., 2041. 

Di-i>-tolylchlorobismuthine (Challen¬ 
ger and Ridgway), T., 113. 

Bi-? 7 >tolylhydrazine dini trosoamiu e 
(WiELAND, Wecker, and Albert), 
A., i, 780. 

DitolyPc^raiodophthalide (Lawrani b 
and Oddy), A., i, 466. 

2:3‘Di-p-tolyPai9-naphthaquinozalme 
(Schonbero and Kraemrk), A., i, 
665. 

2:6-Bi-i>*tolylqiiinol, and its derivatives 
(PumMERER and Prkll), A., i, 1166. 

8:4'-Ditolylsulphone, 4-cijloro- (Stein- 
KOPF and Buchheim), A., i, 122. 

s.-Bitolylthiooarbamide, compound of 
chloropicrin and (Ray and Das), T., 
327. 

Di-^j-tolylthiolacetylene, and its di¬ 
bromide (Fromm and Siebebp), A., 
i, 542. 

Di-i?-tolylthiolethylene, and its deiiv- 
atives (Fromm and Siebert), A., i, 
642. 

Di-trimethylenc glycol ether, and its 
derivatives (Rojahn), A., i, 103. 

Diuresis, action of injections of dextrose 
and gum arabic on (Coin), A., i, 
1091. 

phosphate excretion in (Bock and 
Iversen), a., 1 , 1090. 

Diuretics, distiibution coefficients of 
(Aiello), A., i, 301, 

Divaleraldehyde, r/i- 7 -hydioxy-. See 
Bis-5-methylteti ahydro-2-furyl etlier. 

ai 9 -Di^ 5 (?valerylaniinopropane, and its 
dipicrate (WiNDAUs, DoiiRlES, and 
Jensen), A., i, 60. 

Divinyl sulphide, synthesis of (Bales 
and Nickelson), T., 2137. 

Divinylarsinic acid, i83'-dichloro- and 
its f^alts (Mann and Pope), T., 1756. 

l:l'-Dizanthonoyl, 4:4'-dichloro- (Eck- 
ekt and Endler), A., i, 941. 

4:5-Dizanthylpyrocatechol (Fabre), A., 
i, 1148. 

2 3-Dizanthylquinol (Fabre), A., i, 
1148. 

2:4-Dizanthylresorcinol, and its di¬ 
acetyl derivative (Fabre), A., i, 
1148. 

Di-o-zylyleneimine, i^-nitiobenzoyl de¬ 
rivative (V. Braun and Nelkkn), A., 
i, 864, 

DodecamethyltctraleBvogluoosan 

(Pringsheim and Schmalz), A., i, 
1118. 

Doebner’s reaction (Ciusa), A., i, 1062. 
Doebner^sviolet-leacosulphonio acid 

(WiELAND and Scheuing), A., i, 58. 
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Dogff effect of injection of sugars on 
respiration of (BCkoer), A., i, 286. 

Dopplerite (Tideswell and Wheeler), 
T., 2345. 

Doryphora mssafras^ oil from the leaves 
of (Penfold), a., i, 847. 

Drosophila, vitamins required by (Bacot 
and Harden), A., i, 493. 

Drugs, distribution of, between immis¬ 
cible solvents (Emerv and Wriqut), 
A , ii, 205. 

distribution of, in blood (Scharppi), 
A., i, 290. 

influence of the reaction of the solu¬ 
tion on the action of, on bacteria 
or tadpoles (Labes), A., i, 901. 

Drying, change of properties of sub¬ 
stances on (Bakek), T., 568. 
influence of, ou internal change (Smits), 
A., ii, 358. 

Dugaldin (Marsh, Clawson, Couch, 
and Marsh), A., i, 413. 

Duloin. See j[?-Phenet 3 dcarbamide. 

Duodenal fluid, analysis of (Damahe), 
A., ii, 887. 

Duralumin, analysis of (Costa-Vet), 
A., ii, 528. 

Dyeing, use of mordants in (Bancroft), 
A., ii, 661, 822; (Paddon), A., ii, 
822. 

of cotton, effect of salts on (Auer¬ 
bach), A., ii, 863. 

of hides and leather (Rakttzin), A., 
i, 702. 

of deaniinated wool (Paddon), A., i, 
608, 

Dypnonanil (Knoevenagel and Goos), 
A., i, 761. 


E. 

Earths, rare (Yntema and Hopkins), 
A., ii, 462 ; (Hopkins and Drigqs), 
A., ii, 770. 

preparation of, pure, and their spectm 
(klEss, Hopkins and Kremers), 
A., ii, 244. 

preparation of puie compounds of 
(Manske), a., ii, 646. 

place of, in the periodic system 
(Norrish), a., ii, 211; (Renz), 
A., ii, 758. 

minerals containing (Shibata and 
Kimura), a., ii, 220; (Henrich 
and Hiller), A., ii, 860. 

absorption spectra of (Herzfeld ; 
Meter and Greulich), A., ii, 6. 

structure of the ions of the (Grimm), 
A., ii, 636. 

rates of hydrolysis of carbonates of 
(Brinton and James), A., ii, 89. 


Earths, rare, density and molecular 
volume of oxides of tlie (Prandtl), 
A., ii, 379. 

magnesium sulphide phosphors of 
(Tiede and Schlkbde), A., ii, 769. 
detection of, spectroscopically (Meyer 
and Greulich), A., ii, 6. 
concentration and separation of 
(Brinton and James), A., ii, 62. 
separation of (Prandt and Rauch kn- 
bergbr), a., ii, 298, 769 ; 

(Prandtl and Losch), A., ii, 770. 

Earthworm, Japanese, constituents of 
(MuratAMA and Aoyama), A., i, 
898. 

Ebullioscopy of binary mixtures (Beck¬ 
mann and Liesche), A., ii, 117. 

Eogonine (Gadamer and John), A., i, 
167. 

Sdestin, colloidal properties of (Hitch¬ 
cock), A., i, 693. 

Eggs, hen^’, sugar contents of (Hepburn 
and St. John), A., i, 294. 

Egg-albumin. See Albumin. 

Egg-shells, utilisation of calcium salts 
in formation of (Buckner, Martin, 
Pierce and Peter), A., i, 488. 

Egg-yolk, absorption spectrum of 
(Lewin and Stbnoer), A., ii, 414. 

Einstein’s law in relation to photo¬ 
chemical action and fluorescence 
(Weioert), a., ii, 681. 

a-Elseosteario acid, methyl ester, con¬ 
version of, into methyl 3-eli©ostearate 
(Morrell), A., i, 982. 

Elaidanilide dibromide (Nicolbt), A., 
i, 106. 

Slaidoaeetylhydrozamie acid (Nicolet 
and Pblc), A., i, 644. 

Elaidodiaootylhvdrozamio acid (Nico¬ 
let and Pelc), A., i, 644. 

Elaidohydrozamio acid (Nicolet and 
Pelc), A., i, 644. 

Eleotric discharge, absorption of gases 
in the (Newman), A., ii, 546. 
disappearance of gases in the 
(General Electric Co.), A., ii, 
417. 

chemical reactions induced by the 
(Miyamoto), A., i, 418. 
corona, chemical reactions induced 
by the (Montemartini), A., ii, 
734. 

action of, on fatty acids and their 
glycerides (Eiohwald), A., i, 
982. 

furnace, ionisation experiments with 
the (Kino), A., ii, 810. 
tungsten (Compton), A., ii, 822. 

Eleotrieal conduotiFity of mixtures of 
acids with acids, esters and ketones 
(Kendall and Gross), A., ii,.33. 
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Eleotrioal eondnotivitj of electrolytes, 
measnrement of (Abribat), A., ii, 
344 ; (Rolla and Mazza), A., ii, 
544. 

of electrolytes in solution (Kraus), 
A., ii, 266. 

of ternary electrolytes in propyl 
alcohol (Kraus and Bishop), A., 
ii, 19. 

of solid electrolytes (Vaillant), A., 
ii, 418. 

of formates in formic acid and of 
sulphates in sulphuric acid (Ken¬ 
dall, Adler and Davidson), A., 
ii, 126. 

of photographic emulsions and films 
(Kabinovicii), a., ii, 605. 
of molten salts and their mixtures 
(Beneath and Drekopf), A., li, 
109. 

Electrical endoBmoiia (Stkickler and 
Mathews), A., ii, 688. 

Electro-adsorption (Kolthoff), A., ii, 
197 ; (OsTWALD), A., ii, 427. 

Electroohemiitry of non-aqueous solu¬ 
tions (MOller ; Muller and Dus- 
chek), a., ii, 612. 

Electrodes, overvoltage of (Isoarischbv 
and Berkmann), A., li, 253, 254. 
reproducible, for acidimetiy and 
alkalimetry (Sharp and Mac- 
Dougall), a., ii, 679. 
hydrogen, quick acting (Moloney), 
A., ii, 253. 

use of phthalate solutions for 
measuring (Oakes and Salis¬ 
bury ; Clark), A., ii, 468; 
(Wood and MuRDiCKi), A., ii, 735. 
electro-volumetric analysis with, in 
alcoholic solution (Bishop, Kitt- 
hedge and Hildebrand), A., ii, 
308. 

Clark hydrogen (Healv and Kar- 
raker), a., ii, 619; (Cullen), A., 
ii, 611. ' 

iodine, potential of (McKeown), A., ii, 
417- 

potcntiometric estimations with 
(Kolthoff), A., ii, 388. 
mercury drop (Heyrovsky), A., ii, 
816. 

non-attackable (Klbmenc), A., ii, 253. 
platinum film, construction and use 
of (Eilbrt), a., ii, 610. 
quinhydrone (S. P. L. and M. Soren¬ 
sen and Lindehstrom-Lang) ; 
(Biilmann and Lund), A., ii, 111. 
sodium amalgam (Nkuhausen), A., 
ii, 610. 

zinc, effect of hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion on the potential of (Richards 
and Dunham), A., ii, 418. 


Electrolysis, rapid, without rotating 
electrodes (Edgar and Purdum), 
A., ii, 547. 

with mercuiy drops as electrode 
(Heyrovsky), A., ii, 816. 

Electrolytes, recent conception of 
(Schreiner), A., ii, 736. 
constitution and function of (Made- 
lung), A. , ii, 344. 

structure of molecules of (Wasast- 
jerna), a., ii, 2. 

measurement of the conductivity of 
(Kraus), A., ii, 258 ; (Abribat), 
A., ii, 344; (Rolla and Mazza), 
A., ii, 544. 

activity coefficients and colligative 
properties of (Harned), A., ii, 256. - 
theory of solutions of (Ghosh), A., ii, 
125. 

effect of, on the solubility of non- 
electrolytes (McKeown), A., ii, 
552. 

diffusion of, into gels (Sitles and 
Adair; Stiles), A., ii, 126. 
adsorption and precipitation of, by 
colloids (Weiser), A., ii, 262; 
(Weiser and Nicholas), A., ii, 
266. 

coagulation of colloids by (Murray), 
A., ii, 37; (Freundliou and 
Scholz), a., ii, 828. 
equilibrium law for (Jablozynski and 
Wisniewski), A., li, 190. 
hydration of (Aschkenasi), A., ii, 
482. 

condition of, in blood (Nruhausen 
and Marshall), A., i, 1085. 
amphoteric, viscosity of solutions of 
(Hbdestrand), a., ii, 821. 
piecipitation conditions for (Prins), 
A., li, 77. 

binary, physical properties of non- 
aqueous solutions of (Walden), A., 
ii, 345* 

binary mixed, equilibrium in (Kraus), 
A.,ii, 269. 

solid, changes in the conductivity of 
(Vaillant), A., ii, 418. 
strong, theory of (Kallmann), A., ii, 
125 ; (Arrhenius), A., ii, 346. 
ionic equilibria of (Stearn), A., ii, 
420. 

molecular couductivity of (Lorenz), 
A., ii, 19. 

anomalous behaviour of (Ebert), 
A., ii, 113; (Kendall), A., ii, 
419. 

application of the gas laws to 
(Bronsted), a., li, 113, 
ternary, conductivity of, in propyl 
alcohol (Kraus and Bishop), A., ii, 

19. 
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Xleotrolytes, weak, ionisation of 
(Schookl), a., ii, 31. 

Xleotrolytio detector, new (Beichin- 
STEIN and Eothsohild), A., ii, 
736. 

dissociation, relation between adsorp¬ 
tion and (Eakvzin), A., ii, 619. 
of salts (Rabinowitscii), A.p ii, 
188, 187, 188. 

ions, theory of (Lobenz), A., ii, 19. 
oxidation of organic compounds 
(Mulleb), a., ii, 469. 
reduction ot organic compounds (Co- 
NANT, Kahn, Fiesbb, and Kubtz), 
A., ii, 547. 

Electromotive force of electrolytic cells 
(Gebke), a., ii, 682; (Wasast- 
jbbna), a., ii, 815. 
from the movement of an electrode in 
an electrolyte (Pbocopiu), A., li, 
112 . 

at the junction of two liquids 
(Freundlich), a., ii, 19. 
metallic conductivity (Tammann), A., 
ii, 255. 

of metallic compounds with election 
conductivity (Tbumpleb), A., ii, 
110 . 

Xleotreni and atoms (Pease), A., ii, 
757. 

binding of, by atoms (Nicholson), 
A., ii, 544. 

motion of, in gases (Townsend and 
Bailey), A., ii, 48, 836; (Skinker), 
A., ii, 887. 

vibration of, without radiation resist¬ 
ance (Fokkek), a., ii, 106. 
free, behaviour of, towards gas mole¬ 
cules (Wahlin), a., ii, 608. 
positive (Lodge), A., ii, 836. 

Electron gas, entropy of (Tolman), 
A., ii, 18. 

Electeon theory and photosynthesis 
(Dixon and Ball), A., ii, 248. 
application of, to the structure of 
solids (Thomson), A., ii, 355. 

Eleotro-osmosii (Aten ; Pbausnitz), 
A., ii, 114. 

potential difference in (Freundlich), 
A., ii, 189. 

Elements, genesis of (Neububoer), A., 
ii, 365. 

structure of (Allen), A., ii, 758; 

(MTaoiiter), a., ii, 837. 
electronio structure of (Coster), A., 
ii, 677 ; (Dauvillier), A., ii, 678. 
periodic classification of (Balareff), 
A., ii, 865. 

periodic system of the ions of (Grimm), 
A. , ii, 635. 

physical and chemical properties of 
(Bohr), A., ii, 868. 

CXXII. ii. 


Elements, properties of, and their com% 
pounds, in relation to the dimensions 
of the component atoms and . ions 
(Clark), A., ii, 634. 

Rontgen spectra of (Hjalmab; 
Coster), A., ii, 180; (Smskal)^ 
A., ii, 181. 

ionisation of the vapours of, at high 
temperatures (No Yes and Wilson), 
A., li, 811. 

disintegration of (Waohter), A., di, 
838. 

artificial disintegration of (Ruther¬ 
ford), T., 400. 

disintegration of, by o-partixsles 
(Rutherford and Chadwick), A., 
ii, 682. 

entropy of, in relation to the periodic 
system (Hehz), A., ii, 548. 
linear relationships in the periodic 
system of (Biltz), A., ii, 494. 
relative Volumes ot (Collins), A., 

li, 28. f 

light, ultra-violet spectra of (Milli¬ 
kan), A., ii, 100. 

radioactive. See Radioactive elements. 

Ellagie acid in raspbeivy juice (Kunz- 
Krause), A., i, 210. 

Elsholtzio acid, constitution of (Asa- 
HINA and Kuwada), A., i, 1047. » 

Emillnm (Loisel), A., ii, 15. 

Emulsin (VVillstatter and Oppbn- 
hbimer), a., i, 959. 
piepaiation and activity of (Hel- 
PBRICH; WiLLSTAiTER and 

CsAnyi), a., i, 390. 
decomposition of amygdalin by 
(Giaja), a., i, 185. 
synthesis of cyanohydrins by means 
of (Nordefeldt), a., i, 66, 1077. 
and (r-Emulsins (Rosenthaler), A., 
i, 600. 

Emulsions, inhibition period in the 
separation of (Nugent), A., li, 
625. 

aniline-water, coagulation of (Bbat- 
nagar), a., ii, 268. 
chromatic (Holmes and Cameron), 
A., ii, 269. 

oil-water, reversal of phases in 
(Bha'iNAGAR), A., ii, 204. 

Enantiomorphism of matter (Condelli), 
A., i, 410. 

Energy of gaseous molecules (Parting¬ 
ton), A., ii, 614; (Planck), A., ii, 
689. 

Enols, azo-ester reaction with (Diels), 
A., i, 774, 1194. 

Entropy, calculation of (Planck), A., 
ii, 191. 

relation of probability to (Linhart), 
A., ii, 257, 738. 
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Entropy of elements (Lewis and Lati* 
MSB), A., ii, 471. 

in relation to the periodic system 
(HERz),tA., ii, 548. 
of metals (Latimeb), A., ii, 814. 
Snsymos (Biedermakk and Kueha), 
A., i, 66. 

chemistry of (v. Eulke aud Myr- 
baok), a., i, 1201. 
periodicity of (Sluitkr), A., i, 887. 
combined action of (Yandevelde), 
A., i, 958. 

adsorption of (Jacoby and Shimizu), 
A., i, 4811 (Rakuzin), A., i, 1199. 
effect of acids, bases and salts on 
(Bokornt), a., i, 93. 
action of poisons on (Santesson), A., 
i, 1077. 

effect of yeast extracts on the action 
of (Abdebhalden and Wertheim¬ 
er), A., i, 796. 

of blood (Compton), A., i, 892,1087; 
(Baoh and Zhbkowa), A., i, 392; 
(Pincussen), a., i, 393. 
iutolytic (Bradley), A., i, 896. 
digestire, during foetal life (Porcheb 
and Tapernoux), A., i, 1088. 
hydrolytic, action of (van Laer), A., 
i, 64. 

oxidising (Marinesco), A., i, 790, 

1211 . 

oxidising and reducing, mechanism of 
the action of (Battelli and Stern), 
A., i, 1077. 

proteolytic, of malt (LuNDiN),A.,i,959. 
in albuminous urine (Hedin), A., i, 
609. 

estimation of (Pincussen), A., ii, 
884. 

of plants, Telocity of reaction of 
(Maestrini), A., i, 507, 508. 
Ensymes. See also:— 

Amylase. 

Garboligase. 

Carboxylase. 

Catalase. 

Cellobiase. 

Diastase. 

Emulsin. 

Esterase. 

a-Glucosidasa. 

Hexosephosphatase. 

Invertase. 

Lactase. 

Lfievidnlinase, 

Luciferase. 

Maltase. 

Mannanase. 

a-Metliylglucosidase. 

Oxydase. 

. Fectinase. 

Pepsin. 


Enzymes. See also:— 

Peroxydase. 

Phosphatase-Phosphatese. 

Pvot^se. 

Ptyalin. 

Eaffinase. 

Reductase. 

Rennin. 

Sacebarase. 

Saccharophosphatase. 

Succinodehydrogenase. 

Takadiastase. 

Tannase. 

Tribiityrinase. 

Trypsin. 

Urease. 

Zymase. 

Enzjrme action (Arm8TBONg)i A., i, 
1078. 

hypothesis of (Ehrenbero), A., i, 597. 
asymmetric syntheses by means of 
(Rosenthaler), a., i, 480. 

Epioatechins, and their derivatives 
(Freudenburo, Bobme, and Purr- 
mann), a., i, 757. 

Epiehlorohydrin, equilibrium of acetic 
acid, water and (Leone and 
Benelli), a., ii, 744. 
action of, on sodium phosphate 
(Bailly), a., i, 980. 

Equation, Bushman’s, for unimolecnlar 
reactions (Garner), A,, ii, 358. 
of state (Schameb), A., ii, 24; 
(WoHL), A., ii, 117; (Weo- 
soheider), a., ii, 192. 
theory of (Wagner), A., ii, 117. 
van der Waals’s, in relation to space- 
iHling numbers (van Laab), A., 
ii, 279. 

Equilibria, the Le-Ghatelier-Braun prin¬ 
ciple for (Benedicks), A., ii, 858. 
and velocity of reaction (Bbandsma), 
A., ii, 699. 

of reactions, calculation of (Creigh¬ 
ton), A., ii, 426. 

effect of catalysts on (Clarenb), A., 
ii, 436; (Durand), A., ii, 701. 
in mixed binary electrolytes (Ebavb), 
A., 11, 269. 

in binaiy systems, influence of sub¬ 
stitution on (Kremann and 
MOlleb ; Kremann, Odeloa, and 
Zawodsky), A., i, 181; (Kremann, 
Hohl, and MIiller), A., i, 188; 
(Kremann and Odelga), A., i, 
159; (Kremann and Stbzelba), 
A., i, 176; (Kremann, Hemmel- 
MAYR and Riemeb), A., i, 1010. 
in heterogeneous systems (Stbkin), 
A., ii, 699. 

non-, uni- and bi-variant (Schreine- 
makers), a., ii, 430. 
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Equilibria of salt solutioBS (Le Chatx> 
liEfi), A., ii, 55G. 

in systems of water and alcohols 
(PusHiN and Glagoleva), T., 2813. 
chemical, statistics applied to (Heuz- 
FELD), A., ii, 269* 

SquiUbrinin^ law for electrolytes 
(Jablcztnsxi and Wii^niswski), A., 
ii, d90. 

Erbium oxide, emission spectra of 
(Nichou and Howxs), A., li, 411. 

Erdmann’s salt, constitution of (Rixsen- 
FELD and Klkment), A., ii, 853. 

Ergot, active constituent of (Spibo and 
Stoll), A., i, 47. 

of disB and of oats, chemical com¬ 
position of (Tanrxt), A., i, 504. 

Ergotaminine (Spiro and Stoll), A., i, 
47. 

Erucie aeid, iodine value of (Holde, 
Werner, Taoke, and Wilke), A., 
ii, 723. 

and its anhydride (Holbe and 
Wilke), A., i, 317, 619, 713. 
anilide and esters of (Toyama), A., i, 

• nil. 

Erythritol, equilibrium in the system, 
water and (Pushin and Glagoleva), 
T., 2820. 

Esters, conductivity of mixtures of acids 
and (Kendall and Gross), A., ii, 33. 
dielectric constants of (Jackson), A., 
u, 252. 

velocity of saponification of (Mc- 
OoMBiE, Scarborough, and 
Settle), T., 2308. 

influence of the constitution of the 
alcohol on the velocity of alkaline 
hydrolysis of (Smith and Olsson), 
A., ii, 701. 

interchange of alcohol radicles in 
(Shimomura and Cohen), T., 883, 
2061. 

action of hydrazine on the halogen 
derivatives of (Hirst and Mac¬ 
beth), T., 2169. 

aromatic, preparation of, in the pre¬ 
sence of organic bases (Suzuki and 
Kaisha), a., i, 543. 
oa-disubstituted, reactions of, with 
magnesium alkyl haloids (Leroioe), 
A., i. 216. 

Esterase, estimation of, in blood (Bach 
and ZuBKOWA), A., i, 392. 

Estsrifleatio& of or^io acids (Zollin- 
oer-Jenny), a., 1, 914. 

Ethane, chloro- derivatives, antiseptic 
action of (Joachimoglu), A., i, 804. 
Ae:t;achloro-, formation of, from chloro- 
picriu (Silbxrrab), A., i, 2. 

Ethanesulphonio aoid, /S-chloro-, lead 
salt (Mann and Pope), T., 600. 
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Ethenylearbinols (Scbeibleb and Fisch¬ 
er), A., i, 1108. 

Ethers, dithio-, formation and properties 
of (Naik and Avasare), T., 2592. 

Ethinyloarbinols, tertiary, conversion 
of, into unsaturated ketones (Meyer 
and Schuster), A., i, 556. 

a-£thoxalyl- A^-methylaoetanilide 
(Thixlepape), A., i, 271. 

Ethozyaeetone, spontaneous condensa¬ 
tion of (Daudel), a., i, 482. 

2-£thozyaeridine, 3:9-diamino-, 

9-chloro-8-nitro-, and 8-nitro-9-amino- 
(Farbweiike vorm. Meister, Lu¬ 
cius, A BrUning), a., i, 469. 

5- Ethozyaeridine (Fabbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & BRtJNiNG), A., i, 
468. 

2-Sthozy-9-antip3rrineaminoacridine 
(Fabbwerke vorm. Meister, Lu¬ 
cius, A Bruning), a., i, 468. 

4'-Sthozyazobeniene, 4-bromo- (Jacob¬ 
sen), A., i, 591. 

Ethozybensanthrone, and its salts 
(Perkin and Shencer), T., 477. 

2-^-£thozybenseneasoglyozaline ( Pum- 
mereu, Binai'FL, Bittner, and 
Schuegraf), a., i, 1198. 

4-£thozybenzonitrile, 3-nitro- (Mat- 
taar), a., i, 251. 

4-£thozybenzophenona-4'-arBixLio aoid 
(Lewis and Cbeetham), A., i, 
187. 

p-£thozybenzylideneanfhranilio aeid 
(Ekelsy, Rogers, and Swisher), A., 
i, 935. 

Ethozybutyrolaotone (CARKikRE), A., i, 
320. 

/8-£thozybutyronitrile (Bruylantb), A., 
i. 924. 

6 - £th 9 zy- 2 : 2 'diethyltetrahydrofaran 

(Carri^re), a., i, 319. 

6'-£thozy-2; I'-diethylthioisocyaniue 
iodide (Braunholiz and Mills), T., 
2007. 

a-£thozydihydro-o- and -p-anethole, 
A-nitro- (Schmidt, Schumacher, 
Bajen and Wagner), A., i, 733. 

7- £thozy‘7:12-dihydre‘7*benzophen- 
arsazine (Lewis and Hamilton), A., 
i, 188. 

6-£thozy-l-p-dim6thylaminophenyl- 
2-o-hydrozyphenyl-6-beBiiminatole 
(Jacobsen), A., i, 594. 

6-£fhozy-2:4-dimethylquiuoli]ie, prepa¬ 
ration of (Palkin and Harris), A., i, 
951. 

d'-Ethozydiphenylamine, 5-bromo- 
2-amino-, and 5-bromo-2-nitro- 
(Jacobsen), A., i, 591. 
4-nitro-2-araino-, and 2:4-^tnitro*, 
(Blom), a., i, 28. 
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S^Xtiioxydiphenylamine, 4'-bromo- 
2>ammo*, aud its derivatives (Jacob- 
bun), 4v h • 

2 -£tliosy-^ei 1 ianolaiiiiiioaoridme 
' (Farbweeke vorm. Meister, 
Lucius, k Bruning), A., i, 468. 
d'-Sthozyhydraaobenaene, 4-bromo- 
^ (Jacobsen), A., i, 691. 
2-Ethoxy-9-;?-liydroxypliexiylethyl- 
aminoacridine (Faubwekkb vqrm. 
Meister, Lucius, & BrUnino), A., i, 

. 468. 

6 '-Bthoxy- 6 -metliyl- 2 : 1 '-diethyltbio- 
ii^ooyaxiiRe iodide (Buauniioltz and 
Mills), T., 2008. 

Bthozymethylenemalonio acid, mentbyl 
ester (Shimomura aud Cohen), T., 
2055. 

6-Ktlioxy“9«methyl-7-etliyl-4:5-dihydro- 
uric acid, 4-hydroxy- (Biltz and 
Heiduich), a., i, 383. 
4'-Sthoxy-4-m6thyUiydrazobexLzene, 

isomedsation of (Jacobsen), A., i, 
691. 

/ 8 -Btlioxy-i 8 -methyl- 7 -propylliexan- 7 -ol 
' (Leroide), a., i, 218. 
6 *Kthoxy- 6 -methyl-l-;?-tolylbenzimin- 
azole, and its salts (Jacobsen), A., i, 
- 693. • 

6 -Ethoxy-l :4-naplLtlLaquiiione, 2:3-<f ^ 

bn)iiio-8-hydroxy, and its sodium salt 
(Wheeler and Andrews), A., i, 354. 
6<£tlioxy-2-j^nitrobenzyltliiol-4-methyL 
pyrimidine (Horn), A., i, 376. 
jB'Etlioxypentane, a-chloro-5c-dibromo- 
(Lespieau), a., i, 620. 
5-Ptlioxy-Aa-pentene, e-chloro- (Le- 
spiEAU), A., i, 619. 
9-Bthoxy-lO-phenantliryl j?firoxide 
(OoLDscHMiDr and Schmidt), A., i, 
1150. 

8 -^-£thoxypbenyl- 6 -aniUnomethylene- 
4-glyoxalone, 2-thiol- (Dains, 
Thompson, and Asendorf), A , i, 
1186. 

d'-Sthoxyphenylaziminobenzene, 
4-nitro- (Blom), A., i, 28 • 

S'Etboxy-iS-pbenylbenzopyrylium salts, 
aud 7-hydroxy- (Prait aud Eobin- 
bon), T., 1680. 

1- j 9 -£tboxypbe 2 iylbenztriazole, 6 -bromo- 
(Jacobsen), A., i, 592. 

2- Sthoxy‘9-pbenylhydrazinoaeridine 
(Fahbwerkevorm. Meister, Lucius, 

' & Bruning), A., i, 469. 
a-ji 7 -Xtboxypbenylhydraiinopropioiiie 
acid (Jacobsen), A., i, 696. 
2 -p-Etboxypbeiiyl- 6 -hydroxymethyl- 
‘ ozazolidiiie (Beromann, Ulpts, and 
Camacho), A., i, 1181. 
l-p-Ethozyphenyl-e-methylbenitriaz- 
ole (Jacobsen), A., i, 6^ 


8-/7-EthoxyphenylozatoUdlno (Bebo^ 
MANN, Ulpts, and Camacho), A, i, 
1182. 

p-£thoxyphenylztibinieaeid (Schmidt), 
A., i, 1204. 

a-£thoxypropylbenzene, /3-bromo- 
(Schmidt, Baktholom^, and Lubke), 
A., i, 826. 

Etboxyqninaldines, preparation and de¬ 
rivatives of (Braunholtz), T., 170. 

d-StboxyBueeinamide (McKenzie and 
Smith), T., 1361. 

1:6-£tboxy-m-tolyl-6-metbylbenilm- 
inazole, and its salts (Jacobsen), A., 
i, 693. 

Ethyl alcohol, preparation of (Pascai.), 
A., i, 3 ; (Damiens), A., i, 1105. 
history of (v. Lifpmann), A., i, 102. 
density and refractive index of mix¬ 
tures of ether, water, and (San- 
fourche and Boutin), A, i, 709. 
vapour pressure of dilute solutions of 
(Thomas), A., ii, 321. 
equilibrium of camphor, water, and 
(Scherinqa), a., ii, 635. 
equilibrium of carbon disulj)hide with 
(McKelvy and Simpson), A., ii, 
271. 

equilibrium of carbon disulphide,water, 
aud (ScHooKL aud Beosnbogsn}, 
A., i, 419. 

equilibrium of chloroform, water, and 
(ScHooRL and K£6Snbouen)i a., i, 
215. 

equilibrium of water and, with arom¬ 
atic hydrocarbons (Obmakdt and 
Craven), A., i, 215. 
solubility of substances in mixtures of 
water and (Wright), T., 2251. 
surface tension of mixtures of water 
and ( Bikoumshaw), T., 887. 
catalytic dehydi-ation and esterifica¬ 
tion of (Gilfillan), a., i, 709. 
inflammability of mixtures of petrol 
and(Bou8su), A., ii, 567. 
compounds of cresois and (Brbl and 
Schwebkl ; C. and W. v. Bbohsn- 
BBRO), A., i, 932. 

detection of aoetone in (Harrisson), 
A., li, 667. 

estimation of, in Wood (Widmabk), 
A., ii, 789. 

Ethyl ether, physical constants of (Tim^ 
MERMANS, VAN DER HORST and 

Onnes), a., ii, 268. 
density and refractive index of mix¬ 
tures of ethyl alcohol, water, and 
(Sanfoueohb and Boutin), A., i, 
709. 

heat of solution and solubility of, in 
sodium ohlorids (MoKeown), A.> 
ii, 652. 
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Xthyl «ther, Taponr presanre of mixtures 
of bromoform and (Dolezalek and 
Schulze), A., ii, 118. 
properties of mixtures of sulphuric 
acid, water, and (Pound), T., 941. 
partition of compounds between water 
and (Smith), A., ii, 970. 
atttoxidation of (Clover), A., i, 619. 
compounds of cresols and (Berl and 
ScHWEBEL; 0. and W. v. Rechen- 
BERO), A., i, 932. 

Xthyl ether, t^tchloro-, action of, on 
magnesium allyl bromide (Le- 
sriEAU), A., i, 619. 
a3'-f^mhloro- (Grignard and Purdy), 
A., i. 802. 

jSjS'-dmhloro- (Kamm and Waldo), 
A., i. 105. 

Xthyl j8-hydroxy-j8-phenylethyl ether 
(Detcbuf), a., i, 327. 
iodide, compounds of, with triethylene 
tetrasulphide and with ethylene 
mercaptide nitrite (BIy), T., 1282. 
mercaptan, /5-chlaro- (BENNErr), T., 
2145. 

selenate (Meyer and Wagner), A., i, 

, 620. 

sulphate, preparation of (Dreyfus), 
a 1, i, 517 ; (Damiens), A., i, 1105. 

Xthylaoetonylmalonio acid, and its ethyl 
ester, and their phenylhydrazones 
(Gault and Salomon), A., i, 428. 

C-Xthylaoetylacetones, selenium (Mor¬ 
gan, Drew, and Barker), T., 2460. 

a-Xthyl i9-aldehydopropionio acid, and 
its derivatiyes (CARRit^RE), A., i, 
320. 

Xthylallylaniline iV’-oxide, piorate of 
(Meisenheimer and Greeske), A., i, 
334. 

Xtlwlaminesnlphonitrile, and its salts 
(Oliveri-MandalX), a., i, 1008. 

9 Xthylaminoacridine (Faubwerke 
voRM. Meister, Lucius, k BrOn- 
ing), a., i, 469. 

p-Xthylaminobenaoio acid, j9-i3-hydroxy- 
(Altwegq and Landbivon), A., i, 
1022. 

4-XthylaininobenBonitrUe, 8-nitro- 
(Mattaar), a., i, 251. 

4-Xthyla]&iiio*5-earbozybeBBeBeaio- 
bemene-d'-anixiioacld, and its sodium 
salt (Jacobs and Heidelbbbgbr), A., 
i, 75. 

9-Xthyla]nino-5‘formylethylaminonracil 
(Biltz and BOlow), A., i, 884. 

X-^yUminephenanthraquinone (Bra ss 
and Tebbeb), A., i, 356, 

o'-Xthylaminopbenyl-p-tolylanlphone 
(Halberrann), a., i, 1133. 

,2*Xthyla]iiino-p-toliiio aeid, 3:5*(finitro-, 
methyl ester (Giua), A., ii, 534. 


Xthylammonitim, mtbenipentabromide 
(GuTBiKHand Keauss), A., i, 16. 

X tbylaniline, 5-bromo-2:4 ■ ifnitro- 

(Giua and Angeletti), A., i, 
649. 

2-7nono- and 2:6-rft-bromo-4-nitro- 
(Kharasch and Jacobsohn), A., i, 
189. 

Xthylaaide (Staudinger and Hauser), 
A., i, 69. 

2-Xthyl-4:6-be]izoindane (Mater and 
SiFGLiTZ), A., i, 743. • 

2-Xthyl-4:5-benzoiiidan-l-ont (Mayer 
and SiFOLiTz), A., i, 743. 

2 -XthylbenBothiaEolenylbensothiazol7l- 
methane (Mills), T., 464. 

2-Xthylbenaozazole (Skraup and 
Moser), A., i, 575. 

0-Xthyli«obinret (Madeluno and 
Kern), A., i, 439. 

5 -Xthyl-5-7t-biitylharbitiirie acid (Dox 
and Yoder), A.> i, 808. 
hypnotic power of (Carnot and 
Tiffeneau), a., i, 900. 

a-Xtbylbutyloarbamide. bromo- (Far- 
benpabriken vobm. F. Bayer & Co.), 
A.,i, 993. 

a Xthylbutylphosphinic acid, o-hydr- 
oxy-, leaasalt (Conant, MacDonald, 
and Kinney), A., i, 186. 

a-Xtbyl-8-butyrolactone (J ohansson 
and Haoman), A., i, 426. 

AT-Ethylcarbaiole-S-azoaoetoacetie acid, 
ethyl ester (Morgan and Read), T., 
2716. 

A^-Xthyloarbazole-S-diaxoniiun salts 
(Morgan and Read), T., 2715. 

Xthyloarbonatoaoetonitrile, and its 
derivatives (SoKN and Falkenheim), 
A., i, 1164. 

5- Ethyloarbonato-3:4-dixDethoxybenz- 
aldehyde (Spate and ROder), A., i, 
853. 

6- £thyloarbonato-8:4-diinethozyhenzoie 
acid (Spate and Rodeu), A., i, 
853. 

4-£thyloarbonato-3:5-dimethozybeniyl- 
malonio aeid (Spath and Roder), A., 
1, 852. 

4XthyloarbonatO'8:6-dimethozyphenyl- 
acetaldozime (Spate and Roder), A., 
i, 852. 

i3-4-Xthyloarh(mato-8-5dimethoxy- 
phenylethylamine, and its salts 
(Spate and Roder), A., i, 852. 

^-4Xthylearbonato-8:6-dixnethozy- 
phenylpropionio acid, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Spate and RdDSB), A., i, 
852. 

4- and 5-Ethyloarbonatodixiiethozy- 
ftyrenes, w-nitro- (Spate and Roder), 
A., i, 852. 
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7-Xt)iyloarboiiato-6:8 dimethoxj- 
l:8:8:4-tetrali7droi^oqttiiioline and its 
hydrochloride (Spath and Roder), 
A., i, 852. 

S'Xthylearbonato-ltS-dimethylci/c^o- 
but62L-4-one-3-earbozylie acid, methyl 
ester (Dibckmann and Wittmann), 
A., i, 1156. 

Xthylearbonatophenylalanine (Curtius 
and Sibber), A., i, 722. 
w'Xthylearboiiatoreiacetopbenoiie 
(SoNN and Falkenheim), A., i, 1164. 
l’[Ethyloarboxiatotiroyaxiillyl]-6:7-di- 
methozy S:4<dihydroi^^<9qainoline, and 
its hydrochloride (Spath and Lange), 
A., i, 569. 

Sthyl-oellnloief ■de-polymerisation of 
(Hess and Witpelsbach), A., i, 
116. 

Xthylooniine, hydroxy-, and its deriv- 
atives (v. Braun, Braunsdorp, and 
Bath), A., i, 760. 

O-Xthylcyanoisooarbamide, and its 
sodium salt (Madeluno and Kern), 
A., i, 439. 

Xthyldiisobntylarsine, and its salts 
(Steinkopf, Donat, and Jaeger) A., 
i, 995. 

Xthyldihydroonpreioine (optot.oxin) snl- { 
phate (Heihelbekoer and Jacobs), 
A., i, 673. 

d-O-Ethyldihydrooupreieinol, and its 
hydrochlorides (Heidelberger and 
Jacobs), A., i, 674. 

Xthyldihydroonpreine ethyl bromide 
(Heidelberger and Jacobs), .A., 
i, 673. 

oxide, and its dinitrate (Speyer and 
Beckbr), A., i, 675. 
i^-Kthyldlhydroisoindole, /8-hvdroxy-, 
and its picrate (v. Braun, Brauns- 
DORP, and Rath), A,, i, 760. 
Xtbyldihydronaphthalene (de Pomher- 
EAU), A., i, 828. 

8-Ethyl-7:8 dihydrophenalene (Mayer 
and SiEcLiTz), A., i, 741. 
5-Xthyl'7:8’dihydropheiialone-9 (Mayer 
and Sieglitz), A., i, 741. 
A^-Ethyldihydroqninioine hydrochloride 
(Heidelberger and Jacobs), A., i, 
673. 

tZ- and Z-JV-Sthyldihydroqninioinol, and 
their derivatives (Heidelberger and 
Jacobs), A., i, 674. 

a-£thyl-3^‘di]^tliylfflntario acid, and 
its derivatives (Kon and Thorpe), 
T., 1800. 

4-Bthyldipheuyl (y. Auwers and JO- 
LIOHER), A., i, 842. 

Xthyldi-n-propylarsine, and its salts 
(Strinkopp, Donat, and Jaeger), 
A«, 1, 995. 


Ethylene, preparation of, by reduction 
of acetylene (Chevalisr and Bour- 
cet), a., i, 801. 

compressibility of (Batueoas), A., ii, 
618. 

absorption of, by sulphuric add (Da¬ 
miens), A., i, 1105. 
catalytic hydrogenation of, with 
nickel (Rideal), T., 809. 
formation of butadiiene from (Zanetti, 
SuYDAM, and Offner), A., i, 
977. 

reaction of nitrogen and, under the 
electric discharge (Miyamoto), A., 
i, 418. 

cyanohydrin. See Propionitrile, 
i8-hydroxy-. 

dicarbamidophenyl ether (Speokan), 
A., i, 680. 

halohydrins, esters of (Altweoo and 
Landrivon), a., i, 316. 
chloro-derivatives, antiseptic action of 
(Joaohimoglu), a., i, 304. 
di'y tri^f and ^ra-chloro-, iodine 
numbers of (Margosches and 
Baku), A., ii, 236. 
eZuodo-derivatives (Kaupmann), A., 
i, 214 ; (Latiers), A., i, 814. 
Ethylenedia^ne, compoands of, with 
metallic salts (Peters), A., i, 48. 
Ethylenediphenyldiariinoni acid 

(Quick and Adams), A., i, 601. 
Ethylene glycol, monothio-, and its 
metallic derivatives (Bennett), 
T., 2139. 

derivatives of (Rosen and Reid), 
A., i, 420. 

(Zithio-, potassium salt, compound of 
chloropicrin and (RA.T and Das), 
T., 826. 

Ethylene mercaptan, compound of mer¬ 
curic nitrite and (Ray), T., 1282. 
Ethylene oxide, physical properties of 
(Maass and Boomer), A., i, 
912. 

I hydrate of (Mazzucohelli and Ar- 
menante), a., i, 620. 

9-Ethylfluorene, 2:7-(Zibromo-9-hydr- 

oxy-, and 9-chlaro-2:7-(fibromo- (Sixo- 
LiTZ and Jassoy), A., i, 821. 
y-Ethylfflntaeonio aoid, a-cyano-, ethyl 
ester (Ingold, Perrek, and Thorpe), 
T., 1782. 

4-Ethylglyoxaline, i3-amino- (Aisto- 
mine)f physiological action of 
(Sohenok), a., i, 498. 
in the intestines (Mbaxinb and Hak- 
iNGTON), A., i, 896; (Gerard), A., 
i, 790. 

l-Ethylhexahydropyridine-S-earbozylie 
aoid, ethyl ester (Wolfpkhstein), 
A., i, 950. 
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dUoetio acid, 
and aa'*d^jano-, of (Kon 

and Thobpe), T., 1800. 

7-Xtli3rlhaxane-7C‘^ol» its deriva- 
thes (OARRltRE)» A., i, 320. 

SthyUiydroonpraidine, salta of tropio 
acid with (Kino and Palmer), T. ,2588. 

Bthylliydrorapraine, and its ozido sul¬ 
phate, and chloro- (Vereiniote 
Chininfabriksn Zimmer A Co.), 
A., i, 948. 

salt of tropio acid with (Kino and 
Palmer), T.. 2588. 

Xthylh;ydroonpreine, nitro-, and its sul- 
pbonic acid (Boehrinoeb and Sohne), 
A., i, 46. 

Sthylidenemalonio aeid, ethyl ester, 
preparation of ^^alkylidene deriva¬ 
tives of (Hiooinbotham and Li^p- 
wobth), T., 2823. 

2-Ethylindole-8-earbozylio acid, 
2-i3-amiD0-, and its picrate (Asahxna 
and Fujita), A., i, 47. 

Xthylmalonaiidio aeid (Curtius and 
SlEBER), A., i, 723. 

Xthylinenthol (Ogata and Mitashita), 
A., i, 844. 

Xthylmethylaniliae, /3-chloro- (Clemo 
and*PBRRiN), T., 648. 

a-Xtliyl-jS-naphthaeinehoninylpropionlc 
aeid, and its derivatives (0arri2rb), 
At, i, 820. 

4-Sthylnitroaininobenionitrile, 8:5-di- 
nitro- (Mattaar), A., i, 251. 

y-Sthyl-^C'fX’^udioi, and its derivatives 
(CARRikRK), A., i, 819. 

Xthylcyc^opentamethylenearsine, and 
its salts (Steinkopf, Donat, and 
Jaeosr), A., i, 996. 

7 -Xthylpentane-aiB-dicarbozylio acid, 
«iB- 5 ioyano- 7 -hydroxy-, and 7 -hydr¬ 
oxy-, lactone (Birch and Thorpe), T. , 
1826. 

7-Xthylpentane-aai3'trioarbozylie aeid, 
7 -hydroxy’, lactone (Birch and 
Thorpe), T., 1826. 

7 -Xthylpentan<a-ol, 7 -chloro- (Moureu 
and Barrett), A., i, 5. 

Ethyl pentyl ketone, a-chloro-, and its 
semioarbazone (Detceuf), A., i, 827. 

Ethylphenetidine, /S-hydroxy-, and its 
hydrogen oxalic ester (Bebomann, 
ULPTS, and Camacho), A., i, 1182. 

lthyl|dithalimide, hydroxy- (Dersin), 
A., i, 142. 

AT-Bthylpiperidine, /3-hydroxy-, and 
their oerivatives (v. Brattn, Brauns- 
BORF, and Bath), A., i, 760. 

0-SthylpiTalylaeetone (Morgan and 
Drew), T., 988. 

lthyl-H*propyloyanoarsine (Steinkopf, 
Donat, and Jaeger), A., i, 995. 


i^-Stbylpyrrolidlse, /S-hydroxy , and its 
derivatives (y. Braun, Braunsdorf, 
and BA.TH), A., i, 760« 

AT-Xthyl^ninlelne hydrochloride 

(Heidelbekger and Jacobs), A., i, 
678. 

d^’Ethylisoqninoline-red (Harris and 
Pope), T., 1082. 

Stbylsneeinip aeid, derivatives of (Car- 
RikBE), A., i, 819. 

iS-Ethylsnlphonylpropionie aeid, /3- 
bromo-, and its salts (Fitger), A., i, 
108. 

Xtbylsnlphonvlsnoeinie aeid, and a- 
bromo-, and its salts (Fitger), A., i, 
108. 

EthylsnlphoEysnoeinie aeid, and its salts 
(Fitger), A., i, 108. 

AT-Ethyltetrahydro^quinoline, 
jS-hydroxy-, and its salts (v. Braun, 
Braunsdorf, and Bath), A., i, 761. 

2-Sthjl-6-thisnyl nathyl ketone seml- 
carbozone (Steinkopf and Hehold), 
A., i, 851. 

iS-Ethylthiolaerylie aeid (Fitger), A., 
i, 108. 

P-£thylthiolmaleie aeid, a-bromo-, and 
its bannm salt and anhydride (Fitger), 
A., i, 108. 

2-Ethylthiol-8*phenyl-5-anilinoniethyl- 
ene-4-glyozalone (Dains, Thompson, 
and Abendorf), A., i, 1186. 

Ethylthiolsnooinie aoldi, stereoisomeric, 
and their salts (Fitger), A., i, 107* 

8-£thylthiophen mercnrichlorides 

(SrEiNKOPF and Hsbold), A., i, 850. 

Ethyltrigonelline hydrochloride 

(Merck), A., i, 949. 

Euoalyptns oil, aromatic aldehydes in 
(Penfold), T., 266. 
thymol, menthone and menthol from 
(Smith and Penfold), A., i, 81. 

Eudidene, and its salts (Buzicka, 
Meyer, and Minoazzini), A., i, 560. 

isoEngenol, derivatives of (Bastelli), 
A., i, 1010. 

n- and iro-Eugenols, ultra-violet a^rp- 
tion spectra of (Durbans), A., ii, 6 . 

isoEugenyl methyl ether, /3-nitro- 
(Schmidt, Schumacher, Bajen, and 
Wagner), A., i, 733. 

Euphylline, coagulation of blood by 
(Meissner), A., i, 193. 

Europium oxide, density and molecular 
volume of (Prandtl), A., ii, 879. 

Euzanthogen. See Mangiferin, 

Explosion of mixed gases (Campbell), 
T., 2483. 

Exploilotts, thermodynamical theory of 
(Henderson and HASsit), A., ii, 207* 
of organic dust (Beyersdorfer), A. 
ii, 749. 
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SzplosivM, sensitiveness of (Eggsbt), 
• A., ii, 133. 

high, velocity of decomposition of, in 
a vacuum (Farmer), T., 174. 
SztraotioiL of colloids by Winkelblech’s 
method (Charitschkov), A., ii, 826. 
Extraction apparatus, chloroform 
(ScHAAP), A., ii, 797. 
funnel (Wolffkam), A.,.ii, 221. 
micrO'Cliemical (Laquer). A., ii, 325. 
perforation, for extraction of non- 
miscible liquids (Fayolle and Lor* 
mand), a., ii, 769. 


F. 

Fseoes, human, hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion of (Robinson), A., i, 899. 

Fasting, 'effect of, on intestines (Dom- 
BEOWSKi and Kozlowski), A., i, 606. 

Fat, lllipe. See Ilhp4 fat. 

Fats, production of, from proteins 
^TKINSON, Rapport, Lusk, Soder- 
STROM, and Evenden), A., i, 966. 
enzymic synthesis of (Spiegel), A., i, 
694. 

chemistry of (ANDRt), A., i, 713. 
effect of radiations on the hydrolysis 
of (PINOUSSEN and Anagnostu), A., 
i, 485. 

catalysis in the hydrolysis of (Briner 
and Tbampler), A., ii, 208. 
saponification of (Norris and 
MoBain), T., 1362; (Langton), 
A., i, 982. 

nutritive value of (Takahashi), A., i, 
699. 

relations between carbohydrates and 
(Muller), A., i, 486. 
degradation of, in the body (Baer), 
A., i, 490. 

’ excretion of (Hill and Bloor), A., i, 
968. 

' analytical constants of, from beef bone 
and neat’s foot oil (Eckart), A., i, 
967. 

partly hydrolysed, analysis of (Fah- 
rion), a., ii, 401. 

animal, detection of vegetable oils in 
(Muttelet), a., ii, 168. 

^ estimation of the acetyl value of 
(Leys), A., ii, 167. 

estimation of the iodine-bromine 
•number of, without using potassium 
iodide (Winkler), A., ii, 534. 

Feeding stuffs, estimation of amino- 
acids in (Hamilton, Nevens and 
Grindley), a., ii, 92. 

*Fehling’s solution, behaviour of, in light 
(Bknrath and Oberbach), A., i, 
108. 


Felspar, constitution of (Dekaxyer), 
A., ii, 451. 

potash, melting of (Morey and 
Bowen), A., li, 577. 
^•Fenohooamphorol, and its acetate 
(Komppa and Roschibr), A., i, 
1167. 

Fenohone, derivatives of (Maxwell), 
A., i, 763. 

Fermentation, activators of (y. Euler 
and Karlsson), A., i, 972; (Lind- 
berg), a., i, 1219. 

acetic, effect of radioactive substances 
on (Laborde, Jaloustrb, and Leu- 
lier), a., i, 1219. 

acetone and butyl alcohol| of carbo¬ 
hydrates (Robinson), A., i, 971. 
alcoholic, nature of (Warden), A., i, 
307. 

role of acetaldehyde in (Fernbacu 
and Sohoen), A., i, 203. 
acceleration of, by animal and plant 
extracts (Frankel and Hager ; 
Frankel and Schaef), A., i, 
409. 

in presence of calcium carbonate 
(Kerb and Zbckendorf), A., i, 
805. 

co-enzyme of, and its separation fVom 
vitamin-J? (Tholin), A., i, 805. 
stimulants for (Neubero, Rein- 
FURTH, and Sandberg), A., i, 
306 ; (Neubero and Sandberg), 
A., i, 408. 

influence of thyroxin on (Tomita), 
A., i, 972. 

in presence of urea (Sandberg), A., 
i, 502. 

by means of yeast-cells (AbDer- 
iialden), a., i, 92. 

butyric acid, nature of (Neubero and 
Arinstein), A.,i, 91. 
lactic acid, effect of lactic acid on 
(Holwerda), a., i, 611. 
by micro-organisms, formation of acet¬ 
aldehyde in (t^EUBERG and Cohen), 
A., i, 304. 
yeast. See Yeast. 

without yeast (Baur and Hbrzfxld), 
A., 1, 93; (Bau), a., i, 807. 

Ferrie salts. See under Iron. 
Ferriozalie acid, salts, preparation of 
(Burrows and Turner), A., i, 
916. 

potassium salt, crystallography and 
optical properties of (Knaoos), T., 
2070. 

Ferroohromium, estimation of chromium 
in (Kelley and Wiley^ A., ii, 164. 
Ferrocyanides, titration of metals with 
(Treadwell and Cheeyet), A., ii, 
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F«rroojanidei| estimation of electro- 
Yolumetrioally (MvlIiEb and Lau- 
tsbbach), a., ii, 795. 
estimation of, yolumetricallj, with 
permanganate (Kolthoff), A., ii, 
587. 

Ferroiiliaoiif toxic properties of {Kur* 
NAKOV and tJRASov), A., ii, 845. 

Ferro-tnngiten, analysis of (Losana and 
Garozzi), a., ii, 861. 

Ferrous salts. See under Iron. 

FerroTattAdium, estimation of chromium 
and vanadium in (h^LLBT, Wiley, 
Bohn, and Wright), A., ii, 89. 

Fertilisers, estimation of nitrogen in 
(Mach and Sindlinoer), A., ii, 788. 

isoFerulie acid. See 4*Methozycinnamic 
acid, 3-hydroxy-. • 

Fibres, textile, behaviour and structure 
of (Nodder), a., ii, 791. 

Fibrin, swelling of, by acids (Somooyi), 
A., i, 182. 

estimation of, in blood (Gram), A., ii, 
240. 

Fibrinogen, estimation of, in blood 
(Gram), A., i, 288; (Lbendertz and 
Gromelski), a., ii, 798. 

Fibrinolysis (Rosenmann), A., i, 596. 

Ficus fulva^ stearic acid from the latex 
of (UltAe), a., i, 1100. 

Films, thin, properties and molecular 
structure of (Adam), A., ii, 687. 

Filters, membrane, use of, in analysis 
(Jander), a., ii, 457. 

Filter paper, apparatus for testing the 
permeability of (Griffin and Parish), 
A., ii, 309. 

Fisetole. See Resacetophonene, w-hydr- 
oxy-. 

Fish, physiology of the respiration of 
(Po^VERs), A., i, 286. 
fresh water, respiratory exchange in 
(Gardner, King, and Powers), A., 
i, 1084. 

sperm, phosphatides of (Sano), A., i, 
699. 

Flagstaffite, identity of, with terpin 
hydrate (Guild), A., -ii, 76. 

Flamo, propagation of, in mixtures of 
air with gases (Payman and 
Wheeler), T., 863 ; (White), T., 
1244, 1688, 2561. 

luminescence of ions of, in the air 
spark (Greinacher), A., ii, 250. 
inverted air, gaseous products from 
(Hofmann and Will^ A., i, 1107. 

Flash-point, appaiatns for determination 
of (Wright), T., 2247. 

Flavanol, and its derivatives (Freudxn- 
BBBG and Ortbner), A., i, 758. 

FlaTanone, reduction of (Fbbudenberg 
and Orthnab), A., i, 757. 


FlaTonols, 2- and 4-ohloro-, and their 
acetyl derivatives (Minton and 
Stephen), T., 1602. 

Flax, distinction between hemp and 
(Nodder), A., ii, 791. 

Floeonlation by electrolytes (Freund- 
LIOH and ScHOLz), A., ii, 828. 

Flour, relation between the catalytic 
activity of, and its grade of extrac¬ 
tion (FernIndez and Pizaeroso), 
A., ii, 94. 

catalase of (Merl and Dazmer), A., i, 
184. 

Flowers, manganese in (Wester), A., i, 
809. 

Flnoran, 2:4;6:7-<«fra-amino-l;8-dthydr- 
oxy-, diphthalyl derivative of (Mu- 
KBRJl), T., 549. 

Flnorene, pyrogenic transformation of 
(Dzibwonski and Suszko), A., i, 
730. 

catalytic oxidation of (WEiss and 
Downs), A., i, 27. 

Flnorene, 2:7-rftbromo-9-hydroxy- (Sieg- 
LiTZ and Jassoy), A., i, 821. 

Flnorene series (Sieglitz and Jassoy), 
A., i, 820. 

Flnorene-S-aoethydrazide, 2 : 7-dzbromo-, 
and its hydrazones (Sieglitz and 
Jassoy), A., i, 821. 
9<Flnorene-9-acetio acid, 2;7-rf^bromo- 
9-hydroxy-, and its ethyl ester 
(Sieglitz and Jassoy), A., i, 
820. 

Flnorenoneanil-p^-oarboxylio acid (Red- 
delien), a., i, 146. 
methyl ester (Reddelien and Dani- 
lof), a., i, 148. 

FlnorenonebenEoylhydrazone (Redde¬ 
lien), A., i, 146. 

Flnorenonebenzoylimide (Reddelien 
and Danilof), A., i, 148. 
Flnorenonemethylimide (Reddelien), 
A., 1, 146. 

Flnorenylidene-^-aminodiphenyl (Rxd- 
DELIEN), A., i, 146. 
Fluorenyl-9-methylurethan e, 2:7 

bromo- (Sieglitz and Jassoy), A., i, 
821. 

Fluorescein, preparation and derivatives 
of (Fischer and Bollmann), A., i, 
936. 

Flnoreseein, dithiol- (Watson and 
Dutt), T., 1942. 

Fluoresoenoe and photochemistry 
(Wood), A., ii, 334; (Weigert), 
A., ii, 681. 

disturbance of the power of, by light 
(Pringsheim), a., ii, 602. 
by flame excitation (Nichols and 
Wilber), A., ii, 806. 
estimation of (Lewis), A., ii, 384. 
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FluoTMOMit Bnbitanoef, action of, on 
cells (JoBLBAUSR and Haffnkr), A., 
i, 94. 

Fluorides. See under Fluorine. 

Fluorine, spectrum of (Smythe), A., ii, 
99. 

detection and estimation of (SmiYt), 
A., ii, 716. 

Hydrofluosilioie acid, estimation of, 
by conductometric titration (KAKd), 
A., ii, 719. 

Fluorine organic compounds 
Fluorides, organic (Krause and Foil- 
land), a., i, 644. 
aliphatic (Swarts), A., i, 101. 

Fluorine deteotion 

detection of (Fetkenheuer), A., ii, 
655. 

detection of, in Spanish grapes 
(Pondal), a., i, 1100. 

Fluorites, colour of (Sakao and 
Hirose), a., ii, 779. 

Foods, phytin in (Ahbenz), A., i, 
1102. 

triptophan content of (Ide), A., i, 

414. 

microchemical analysis of (LtHRic), 
A., ii, 534. 

detection of /3-naphthol in (Kinugasa 
and Tatsuno), A., ii, 400. 
detection of sulpliites in (Chapman), 
A., ii, 520. 

detection of vitamins in (Drummond 
and Watson), A. ii, 696. 
estimation of the alkalinity of the ash 
of (Pfyl), a., ii, 686. 

See also Feeding stuffs 

Formaldehyde, preparation of (Traun’s 
Forschungslabcratorium), a., 
i, 522, 628; (Blair and 

Wheeler), A., i, 917. 
and its polvraerides (Lush), A., i, 
626. 

production of, by the action of ozone 
on hydrocarbons (Wheeler and 
Blair), A., i, 1105. 
water-soluble form of (Cohn), A., i, 
918. 

alcoholic fermentation of (MOlleii), 
A., i, 110, 809. 

dehydroxidation of (Muller), A., i, 
109. 

formation of hydrocyanic acid by 
(Fosse and Hieulle), A., i, 
623. 

action of phosphorus trihydride on 
(Hoffman), A., i, 8. 
as an intermediate protiuct of assimil¬ 
ation (Jacoby), A., i, 602. 
effect of, on bacteria and on spores 
(Hailer), a., i, 408. 
in urine (Voit), A., i, 1218. 


Formaldehyde hyposulphite, prepara¬ 
tion of, and its zinc compound 
(Malvezin, Rivalland and Grand- 
champ), A., i, 8. 

detection of, with phenols (Pfyl, 
Reif, and Hanner), A., ii, 94. 
detection of, in urine (Stepp), A., ii, 
793. 

Formaldehydesulphozylio acid, sodium 
salt, as an antianaphylactic (Brodin 
and Huohet), A., i, 90, 

Formamide, synthesis of (Meyer and 
Orthnrr), a., i, 529. 

Formamidines, reactions of (Dains, 
Thompson, and Asendorf), A., i, 
1186. 

Formic acid, anhydrous, preparation of 
(Boswell and Cormak), A., i, 
712. 

formation of, during the decomposition 
of dextrose (Waterman and van 
Tussenbroek), a., i, 433. 
and its salts, electrical conductivity of 
mixtures of (Kendall, Adler, and 
Davidson), A , ii, 126. 
partition of, between water and 
organic solvents (Gordon and 
Reid), A., ii, 824. 

catalytic decomposition of, on platinum 
and silver (Tinoey and Hinshel- 
wood), T., 1668. 

catalytic dehydroxidation of (MOller 
and Sponsel), A., ii, 668. 
thermal decomposition of (Hinshsl- 
WOOD, Hartley, and Topley), A., 
ii, 274. 

action of, on hexamethylenetetramine 
salts (SoMMELET and Guioxn), A., 
ii, 333. 

velocity of reaction between man- 
anates and (Holluta), A., ii, 
00 . 

mechanism of the reduction of per¬ 
manganate by (Holluta), A., ii, 
448; (Holluta and Weiser), A., 
ii, 628. 

compounds of molybdio acid and 
(Jak6b), a., i, 712. 
condensation of, with 3-oxythionaph- 
then and with phloroglucinol 
(Scuwenk), A.,i, 163. 
salts, denitrification with (Gboene- 
weob), a., i, 971. 

alkali salts, solubility of, in water 
(SiDQwicK and Gentle), T., 1887. 
metallic salts, freezing point curves of, 
in formic acid solution (Adler), A.|^ 
i, 6. 

lithium salt, preparation of, and its 
use in the production of alcohola 
and ketones (BadisoHe Anilin- 
& Soda-Fabrik), a., i, 218. 
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Femic aeid, merourous salt, preparation 
of, and its reactions with aliphatic 
halogen compounds (Kunz-Krause 
and Manioke), A., i, 6. 
sodium salt, transformation of , to 
sodium oxalate (Mationon and 
Mabohal), a., i, 918. 
esters, dielectric constants of (Jack- 
son), A., ii, 252. 

detection of, in urine (Fbbsenius and 
Grunhut), a., ii, 234. 

Formoxyhaemin (Ruster and Ger- 
lach), a., i, 596. 

Formylaoetone, sodium derivative, action 
of aniline hydrochloride with (Thiele- 
I’APE), A., 1, 271. 

8-Formyl-l-aoetyl-2-hydroxy-6:5-di- 
phonyl-2-methyltetrahydro^- gly • 
oxalone (Biltz, Sktdel, and Ham- 
buroer-Glazer), a., i, 872. 

Formylethyliuooinie acid, ethyl ester, 
derivatives of (CARRifeRE), A., i, 
319. 

Formylsuooinio acid, ethyl ester, p^nitro- 
phenylhydrazone, oxime, and semi- 
carbazone of (CARRiisaE), A., i, 
318. 

Friction, internal, of organic liquids 
(^ERz), A., ii, 30. 

Friedel and Crafts* reaction (McMul¬ 
len), A., i, 140, 1026; (Smith), A., 

i, 140; (Stephens), A., i, 141; 
(Lawuance), A., i, 340; (Law- 
KANCE and Oddy), A., i, 455; 
(Wieland and Bettao), A., i, 
1033. 

use of iron pyrites in (Smythe), T., 
1270. 

Frog. See J2a?ta temporaria, 

^^-Frnotose. See Leevulose. 

Fructosediphosphates, enzymid synthesis 
of (v. Euler and Nordlund), A., i, 
306. 

Fruit, stored, changes in the pectin in 
(Carr^), A., i, 1222. 

Fuoaoev, chemical constituents of 
(Lapicque and Ehsrique), A., i, 
413. 

Fuel, natural, origin of (Calcaoni), 
A., ii, 385. 

estimation of water in (Marinot), A., 

ii, 223. 

Fuller’s earth, adsorption and catalysis 
in (Rideal and Thomas), T., 2119. 

Fulmlnio acid, mercury salt, velocity of 
decomposition of (Farmer), T., 
174. 

decomposition of (Lanohans), A., 
i, 328. 

detsotion and estimation of im- 
nrities in (Rathsbukg), A., i, 
16. 


Fumario acid, action of muscle enzymes 
on (Dakin), A., i, 792, 
calcium salt, crystallomphy and 
optical properties of (Wherry and 
Hann), a., i, 716. 

methyl ester, alkaline hydrolysis of 
(Skrahal and Kazth), A., ii, 434, 

Fungi, higher chemistiy of (Hasek* 
6hrl and Zellner), A., i, 904. 
mould, formation of ammonia by 
(Butkewitsch), a., i, 973. 
urea and urease in (Goris and Oosty), 
A., i, 1220. 

Furan, tetraicAO ’ (Ciusa), A., i, 1057. 

Furan-2:8-diearboxylie acid, methyl 
ester and anilide (Asahina and 
Kuwada), a., i, 1047. 

Furfuraldehyde, solubility of, in water 
(Mains), A., i, 666. 
condensation ofp-nitrobenzyl chloride 
with (Kleucker), a., i, 734. 
detection of, with orcinol (Justjn- 
Mubller), a., ii, 95. 
estimation of, colorimetrically (Fleury 
and Poirot), A., ii, 695, 666. 

1 -Fnrf nrylideneryclohexan-2-one 
(Wolff), A., i, 668. 

3-Fnrfarylidene-l-msthylcye?ohexan-2- 
one (Wolff), A., i, 668. 

3-Furfuryl-l-methylcycZohexan-2-one 
(Wolff), A., i, 668. 

Furnaces, blast, carbon oxides in (v. 
Juptner), a., ii, 874. 
tungsten. See Electric furnace. 

2’FnTylalanine (Granacher), A., i, 850. 

a-Furylcinohonio acid (Ciusa), A., i, 
1062. 

d-a-Furylideneaminoacenaphthene 

(Fleischer and Schranz), A., i, 1148. 

iS-8-Furylpyruvic acid, a-oxiraino- (Gra- 
nachke), a., i, 850. 

Ftisarium Uni, nutrition of (Tochinai), 
A., i, 207. 


0 . 

Oalactosan (Pictet and Yernet), A., i, 
811. 

Galactose, preparation of, pure 
(Mouone), a., 1, 630. 

d-Galaotose, fermentation of (Tomita) 
A., i, 307, 

a-Galaotosyl chloride (Pictet and Yer- 
net), a., i. 811. 

6-Galaheptanepentol*di-aeid (Riliani 
and Winoler), A., i, 822. 

a-Galaootanehexol-di-aoid, and its metal¬ 
lic salts and lactones (Riliani and 
Winqler), a., i, 321. 
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Qallaldsliyde, preparation of, and its 
derivatirea (BosKNMtJND), A., i, 1030. 

Oallinm, arc spectrum of (Uhler and 
Takoh), a,, ii, 677. 

Gallotannin, constitution of (Nisren- 
stein), a., i, 266. 

GaUoyllmYOglneosan (Kabrer and 
Salomon), A., i, 267. 

Oallylamina hydrochloride (Rosen- 
MUND and Pfannkuch), A., i, 1031. 

Gambler - catecbin - carboxylic acids 
(Nierenstein), T., 26. 

Gas, detonating, ignition of (Mitsoheb* 
lich), a., ii, 358. 

illuminating, estimation of sulphur in, 
with per^drol (Elemmek), A., ii, 
224. 

Gases, properties of (Wachter), A., ii, 
476. 

ultra-red spectra of (Schaefer), A., 
ii, 727. 

motion of electrons in (Townsend and 
Bailey), A., ii, 48. 
behaviour of free electrons towards the 
loolecules of (Wahlin), A^ ii, 608? 
resonance and ionisation potentials of 
(Boucher), A., ii, 608. 
disappearance of, in the electric dis¬ 
charge (General Electric Co.), 
A., li, 417 ; (Newman), A., ii, 646. 
specific heat of (Ingold and Usher- 
wood), T., 2286; (Mewes), A., li, 
737. 

determination of high temperatures 
by effusion of (Yamaguchi), A., li, 
470- 

thermo-compression of (Deleuer), 
A., ii, 684. 

compressibility of, at low temperature 
(Guye and Batuecas), A., ii, 617 ; 
(Batueoas), a., ii, 618. 
contraction of flasks in tht determina¬ 
tion of density of (Moles and 
Miravalles), a., ii, 617. 
solubility of, in liquids (Neuhausen 
and Patrick), A., ii, 264; (Neu- 
hausen), a., ii, 621. 
adsorption of, calculation of (Ber£nyi), 
A., li, 426. 

kinetic theol'y of adsorption of 
(Henry), A., ii, 740. 
adsorption of, by charcoal (Gustavbb), 
A., ii, 479. 

adsorption of, by charcoal and lignite 
(McLean), A., ii, 352. 
adsorption of, by crystals (Seeliqer 
and Lapkamp), A., ii, 80. 
application of the quantum theory to 
(Schaposchnikov), a., ii, 889. 
relation between the internal friction 
and chemical constitution of 
(Schmidt), A., Ii, 278. 


Gases, energy of the moleonles of (Part*' 
inoton), a., ii, 614. 
containing hydrogen, molecular struc¬ 
ture of (Rankine), a., ii, 686. 
ignition of (Mason and Wheeler), 
T., 2079. 

of blood, analysis of (Meier and 
Kronio), a., i, 191. 
diatomic, chemical constants of 
(Partington), A., ii, 889. 
mixed, explosion of (Campbell), T., 
2488. 

ignition of (Payman and Wheeler), 
T., 863 ; (White), T., 1244, 
1688, 2561; (Mason and 

Wheeler), T,, 2079. 
monatomic, calculation of the chemical 
constants of (Brody), A., ii, 191. 
natural, collection and examination of 
(Henbich and Prbll), A., ii, 868. 
volcanic, analyses of (Allen), A., ii, 
219. 

estimation of, in metals (Simons), 
A., ii, 719. 

separation of volatile substances from 
(Berl and Schwebbl), A., i, 932. 

Gas analysis, absorption by pyrogaUol 
in (Hoffmann), A., ii, 682. 
receiver for (Guthrie), A., ii, 168. 

Gas analysis apparatus (van Slyke), 
A., ii, 158; (Moser and Bbukl), 
A., ii, 393; (Blair and Wheeler; 
Moser), A., ii, 519; (Sghaller 
and Berndt), A., ii, 862. 

Gas constants, numerical values of 
(Henning), A., ii, 191. 

Gas generator with washing apparatus 
(MOller), a., ii, 706. 
carbon oxides in (v. JOptner), A.» ii, 
874. 

Gas reactions, homogeneous, catalysis in 
(Herzfeld), a., ii, 136. 

Gas washing apparatus (Ernst), A., ii, 
839. 

Gastric juice (Takata), A., i, 698. 
relation of saliva to (Nakaoawa), 
A., i, 789. 

detection of bile pigments in (Utz), 
A., ii, 799. 

estimation of chlorine in (Malgoyre), 
A., ii, 780. 

Gelatin, preparation of, pure (Loeb), 
A., i, 387. 

isoelectric condition of (Bawling and 
Clark), T., 2830. 

solubility of (Fairbbothsr and 
Swan), T., 1237. 

physical properties of solutions of 
(Davis and Oakes), A., i, 697. 
effect of electrolytes on the solution 
and precipitation of (J. and R. F. 
Loeb), A., i, 182. 
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OelatiA gels, 'thermal expansion of 
(Taffbl), T., 1971. 
elasticity of, as a function of 
the hydrogen-ion oonceutration 
(SHBrpAED, Sweet, and Bene¬ 
dict), A., ii, 747. 

Gelatin as a protective colloid (Gutbier, 
Huber, and Zweigle), A. ii, 485 ; 
(Gutbier and Emslander), A., ii, 
625. 

dialysed, properties of (Llotd), A., i, 
1075. 

swelling of (MacDouoall), A., i, 
205. 

drying and swelling of (Sheppard 
and Elliot), A., i, 387 ; (Bogue), 
A., i, 388. 

swelling of, in organic acids (Kuhn), 
A..i, 183. 

swelling and hydrolysis of, by acids 
(Moeller), A., ii, 689. 
action of eulphosalicylic acid on the 
swelling of (Ostwald and Kuhn), 
A., i, 698. 

products of hydrolysis of (van Slyke 
and Hiller), A., i, 63. 
viscosity of solutions of (Davis, 
Oakes, and Browne), A., i, 63. 
viscosity and plasticity of solutions of 
(Bogue), A., i, 782; ii, 122. 
combination of acids and alkalis with 
(Lloyd and Mates), A., i, 280. 
combination of hydrochloric acid with 
(WiNTOiN and Vogel), A., i, 280 ; 
(Hitchcock), A., i, 882. 
mixtures of, with aiabic acid (Tie- 
BACKX), A., i, 638. 

coagulation of mixtures of, with gum- 
arabic (Tibbackx), a., ii, 698. 
nitrogenous value of, in the diet of 
man (Robison), A., i, 488. 

Gels, action of ultra-violet light on 
(Holmes and Patrick), A., li, 838. 
dilfusion of electrolytes into (Stiles 
and Adair ; Stiles), A., ii, 125. 
elastic, structure of (Bogue), A., i, 
782. 

Generator gas, equilibrium of (Jellinek 
and Diethelm), A., ii, 838. 

Germanium, occurrence and extraction 
of (Dennis ami Papish), A., ii, 150. 
occurrence of, inca88iterite(HADDlNG), 
A., ii, 855. 

crystal structure of (Kolkmxijer), 
A., ii, 718. 

Germanium /sfmbromide and tetra- 
chloride (Dennis and Hance), A., 
ii, 802. 

hydride (MOller and Smith), A., ii, 
775; (Paneth and SOhmidt- 
Hebbel), a., ii, 776 ; (Sohsnck 
and Imker), A., ii, 855* 


Germanium d/oxide, effect of, on blood 
(Hammett, Kowbst, and MOller), 
A., i, 1086. 

Germanium detection and separation 

detection of, by the are spectrum 
(Papish), A., ii, 163. 
separation of arsenic and (MOllsr)^ 
A., ii, 320. 

German lilver, equilibrium of the form¬ 
ation of (Voigt), A., ii, 295. 

Germination, action of nitrogenous com¬ 
pounds on (Bokornt), a., i, 93. 

Glands, physiology of (Asher and 
Koda; Asher and Doubler), A., i, 
286 ; (Asher and Matsuno), A., i, 
298 ; (Asher and Bernet), A., i, 
491. 

Glass, molecular structure of (Raman), 
A., ii, 201. - 

determination of tlie durability of 
(Turner), A., ii, 719. 
effect of lime ^and magnesia on the 
durability of (Dimbleby, Muir- 
head, and Turner), A., ii, 709. 
preparation of suspensions of (Fricks)'; 
A., ii, 692. 

diffusion of hydrogen and helium 
through (Williams and Ferguson), 
A., ii, 841. 

migration of sodium ions through 
(Pirani and Lax), A., ii, 817. 
colourless, use of selenium compounds 
m production of (Cousen and 
Turner), A., ii, 708. 
natural, properties and composition of 
(Tilley), A., ii, 220. 
containing didymium, absorption 
spectra of (Weigbrt), A., ii, 413. 

Glassware, chemical, action of analytical 
reagents on (Turner and Wilson), 
A., ii, 501. 

Glauconite from Sussex (Hallimond 
and Radley), A., ii, 861. 

Gliadin, wheat, rate of hydrolysis of 
(Vickery), A., ii, 754. 

Globulin, carbohydrate as a constituent 
of (Langstein), a., i, 479. 
serum, colloidal behaviour of (Hitch¬ 
cock), A., i, 1074. 

Globulins, estimation of, in blood-serum 
(Henley), A., ii, 671. 
separation of, from serum (Vila), A., 
i, 1209. 

Glucamine, production of (Ling and 
Nanji), T., 1686. 

Glucimidazole, and 2-thiol- (PaOlt and 
Ludwig), A., i, 953. 

Glucimidazolone (Pauly and Ludwig), 
A., i, 963. 

Glncinom (berylliian)^ atomic weight of 
(Honigsgumid and Birckenbach), 
A., ii. 214. , 
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GlvelAiiBi (beiyllium), speotium of| and 
its relation to the spectrum of 
aluminium (Glaser), A., ii, 
a75. 

anode rays of (Thomson), A., ii, 
106. 

crystal structure of, and its oxide 
(McKeehan), a., ii, 766. 

Gltteiniuii fluoride, spectrum of 
(Datta), a., ii, 411. 
sulphate, dissociation of (Mabohal), 
A., ii, 620. 

equilibrium of ammonium sulphate, 
water and (Britton), T., 2612. 

Oluoinum separation 
separation of aluminium and (Brit¬ 
ton), A., ii, 228. 

Olueodeiose. See 2-Deoxyglucose. 

a-01neoheptol> synthesis of (Pictet and 
Barrier), A., i, 4. 

Olneoneogenj (MOller ; Jung and 
MAlleb), a., i, 486. 

Gluoonio acid, preparation of (Lino and 
Nanji), a., 1, 221. 

Glncosaniine, and its derivatives, muta- 
rotation of (Irvine and Earl), 
T., 2370. 

formation of, heterocyclic compounds 
from (Pauly and Ludwig), A., i, 
963. 

isoGlucoiamine (Ling and Nanji), T., 
1682. 

d-Olneosamine, salicylidene derivatives 
of (Irvine and Earl), T., 2376. 

Glucose, thio*, and its silver salt and 
tetra-acetyl derivative (Wrede), A., i, 
525. 

d-Glncose. See Dextrose. 

Glucoses, substituted, phosphoric and 
sulphuric esters of (Levbne, Meyer, 
and Weber), A., i, 987. 

Gluoose-amxnoiiia (Ling and Nanji), 
T., 1682 ; A., i. 631. 

Gluoose-a-galactoside (Piotet and 
Vbrnet;, a., i, 811. 

a-Glucosidase, non-identity of maltase 
and (Willstatter and Steibelt), 
A., i, 282. 

Gluoosides (Karrer, Nageli, and Smir¬ 
nov), A., i, 263. 

studies on (Macbeth and Prydb), T., 
1660. 

new, synthesis of (de Fazi), A., i, 
755. 

coumariu, in orchids (H^rissey and 
Delauney), a., i, 210. 
detection and extraction of, from plants 
(Vebgelot), a., i, 207. 

Gluoosides. See also 
Amygdalin. 

Anuochlor. 

Aucubin. 


Gluoosides. See also 
Capsularin. 

Oastelin. 

Digitonin. 

Dugaldin. 

Hyssopin. 

Indican. 

Pelargonenin. 

Pelargonin. 

Glue, animal, action of alum on (Gut- 
bier, Sauer, and Schelling), A., i, 
783. 

Glutaconic acid (Verkade), A., i, 520. 
action of muscle enzymes on (Dakin), 
A., i, 792. 

derivatives of, addition of hydrogen 
cyanide to (Hope and Sheldon), 
T., 2223. 

Glutaconic acid, jS-chloro-, preparation 
of, and its ethyl ester (Ingold and 
Nickolls), T., 1643. 

Glutaconic acids, isomerism of (Feist), 
A., i, 521. 

esters, self-condensation of (Ingold, 
Perren, and Thorpe), T., 1783. 

(^-Glutamic acid, esters of, and their 
hydrochlorides (Chiles and Noyes), 
A., i, 924. 

Glutamine, constitution of (Thibr- 
felder), a., i, 326. 
synthesis of, in the human organism 
(Shiple and Sherwin), A., i, 492. 

Glutario acid, ethyl ester, oxal^l de¬ 
rivative, and its semicarbazone 
(Dickens, Kon, and Thorpe), T., 
1501. 

aA)9’trialkylated derivatives, prepara¬ 
tion of (Kon and Thorpe), T., 1795. 

Glutario acid, o-hydroxy-, wopropyl 
ester (Chiles and Noyes), A., i, 925. 

Glutario acid series, esters of the, Dieck- 
mann reaction with (Kon), T., 513, 

Glutaronitrile, action of magnesium 
organic compounds on (Bruylants), 
A., i, 631. 

Glyoesmia, respiratory metabolism in 
(Bornstein and MUller), A., i, 892 ; 
(Bornstbin and Holm), A., i, 890. 

(^-Glyceraldehyde, conversion of, into 
active glyceric acid (WoHLand Schkl- 
lenberg). A., i, 626. 

Glycerides, synthesis of (Ambergsb and 
Bromig), A., i, 804. 
constitution of (Geun), A., i, 420, 
517, 621. 

thin films of binary mixtures of 
(Collet), A., ii, 477. 

Glycerol, preparation of, from sugar 
(Vbreinigtb Chemischb Werkk), 
A., i, 980. 

synthesis of (Pictet and Barbibr), 
A., i, 4. 
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Olyeerol, partition of compounds between 
acetone and (Smith), A., ii, 270. 
equilibrium in the system, water and 
(PusHiNand Gla^ooleva), T., 2818. 
fermentation of, in presence of sulphur 
(H. and L. MItller), A., i, 904. 
action of copper ethylenediamine 
hydroxide with (Traube) A., i, 
718. 

velocity of saponification of the acetins 
of (Smith), A., i, 916. 
crude, distillation of (Lewis), A., i, 
419 ; (Rayner), A., i, 711. 
action of Aspergillv^s glaucus on 
(Traetta-Mosoa and Pbbti), A., 
i, 91. 

decomposition of, by Bacillus laclis 
aerogenes (Kumaoawa), A., i, 972. 
estimation of (Kellkeii), A., ii, 399. 
estimation of, by the dichromate 
method (Kellner), A., ii, 728. 
estimation of, in presence of sugars 
(Hoyt and Pemberton), A., ii, 
321. 

estimation of trimethylene glycol in 
(Cooks andSALWAY), A., ii, 232. 

Olyeerophosphorio acid, ionisation con¬ 
stants of, and their use as buffers 
(Mellons, Agree, Avert, and 
Slaole), a., i, 405. 

Olyoeryl chloro- and bromo-hydriiis, 
pre)>aration of, from allyl alcohol 
(Read and Hurst), T., 989. 

Olyoine {aminoaeeiic acid)^ synthesis of, 
from formaldehyde (Lino and 
Nanji), a., i, 1124. 
synthesis of, in the human organism 
(Shiple and Sherwin), A., i, 
492. 

modifications of, and their action with 
diazomethaiie (Biltz and Past- 
zold), a., i, 628. 

Glyooeholie aoid, sodium salt, haemolytic 
action of (Ponder), A., i, 292. 

Glycogen (Karrer), A., i, 11. 
ellect of sugar concentration on the 
synthesis of (Euerer), A., i, 895. 
change of, when exposed to light 
(Batbr), a., i, 323. 
content of white blood-corpuscles (de 
Haan), a., i, 484. 

formation in the embryo liver (Aron), 
A., i, 702. 

action of pilocarpine on the content 
of, in organs (Hornemann), A., i, 
296. 

acetate (Pringsheim andLAssMANN), 
A., i, 684. 

Glycols, amino*, and nitro- (Schmidt 
and Wilkendorf), A., i, 314. 

GlyooUanilide sulphite (Blaise and 
Montaone), a., 1, 620. 


Glyoollic aoid, action of thionyl chloride 
on (Blaise and Montagne), A., i, 
620. 

Glycolysis, influence of the dextrose 
concentration on (MauriAO and Ssii- 
vantie), a., i, 1211. 

Glycosuria. See Diabetes. 

Glyoyl|[lyoine, hydrolysis of, by hydro¬ 
chloric acid (Jaitschnikov), A., i, 
1124. 

Glyoxaline derivatives, synthesis of 
(PiiCHBR and Johnson), A., i, 649. 

Glyoxaline, bromo-, and bromonitro- 
derivatives, and their salts (Balaban 
and Ptman), T., 947. 

Glyoxaline-4-carboxylie acid, and 2:5- 
cfibrorao-, and its ethyl ester (Balaban 
and Pyman), T., 954. 

GlyoxalinedioarboxyUc acid, salts of, 
with organic bases (Pauly and Lud¬ 
wig), A., i, 953. 

Glyoxaline-6-sulplionio aoid, 4-bromo-, 
and its barium salt (Balaban and 
Pyman), T., 964. 

Glyoxalones, thiol- (Dains, Thompson, 
and Asendorf), A., i, 1186, 

Glyoximes, structure of (Bigiavi), A., i, 
362. 

bisulphite compounds of (Gastaldi 
and Braunizbr), A., i, 626. 

Gold, L-series spectrum of (Dau- 
villier), a., ii, 101; (Duane and 
Paiterson), a., ii, 468. 

Runtgen ray spectrum of (de Bro¬ 
glie), A., ii, 330. 

preparation of colloidal solutions of 
(Gettler and Jackson), A, ii, 
240. 

colloidal, effect of temperature on the 
coagulation of (Lachs and Gold¬ 
berg), A., ii, 697. 

re-crystallisation of pure unworked 
(Fraenkel), a., ii, 778. 
anodic oxidation of, in sulphuric acid 
(JiRSA and BuryInek), A., ii, 713. 
action of selenium on (P]£labon), A., 
ii, 803. 

Gold alloys with copper, electrochemistry 
of (Lorenz, Fraenkel, and 
Wormser), a., ii, 21, 
reaction limit of (Tammann), A., 
ii,76. 

Gold silver bromides (Suschnig), A., ii 
614. 

chlorides, complex (Wells), A., ii, 
449. 

Auric csesium chloride (Wells), A., ii, 
614. 

Gold haloids, compounds of benzyl 
sulphide with (Smith), A., i, 938. 
sulphides (Gutbier and DIirr- 
wachter), a., ii, 613. 
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SoldMimatitm:-- 

estimation of.coloiimetrioaily (Mullek 
and Foix), A., ii, 662. 

Gooft oil, constituents of (Rouak-Ber> 
TKAND FiiiS), A., i, 846. 

Grapes, Spanish, fluorine in (Pondal), 
A., i, 1100. 

Grape juice, methyl anthranilato in 
(PowBB and Ohbsnut), A., 'i, 97. 
Grape seed oil, solid fatty acids from 
(AndkA), A., i, 908. 

Graphite, linkings of carbon atoms in 
(Wibaut), a., ii, 259. 

^^Grdphites” from pyrrole and from 
thiophen (Ciusa), A., i, 1067. 

Grass, inehi. See Cymhopogon cocsiios. 
Grignard reaction (Ostling), A., i, 
843. 

Grignard reagents, constitution of (v. 
Braun), A., i, 22. 

use of, in organic syntheses (Hep- 
worth), A,, 1, 118. 
action of, on thiocyanates (Adahs), 
A., i, 631. 

Gua^acol, 6-iodo-, behaviour of, in the 
organism (Simon), A., i, 970. 
Gnaiacoldimercuri-oompounds 
(Mameli), a., i, 1082. 
Guaiaoyl- 7 -methyl-A^-butenyl ether 
(Staudinqer, Kreis, and Sohilt), 
A., i, 978. 

Guanidine, preparation and derivatiyes 
of (Marckwald and Struwe), A., 
i, 328. 

mechanism of formation of, from di- 
cyanodiamide (Blair and Braham), 
A., i, 1123. 

nitrate, preparation of (Davis), A., i, 
117. 

estimation of (Dodd), A., ii, 536. 
Guanidine, uitro-, action of sulphuric 
acid on (Davis), A., i, 630. 
Guanidinophenylthiourea, amino., and 
its benzylidene derivative (Fromm, 
Kayser, Bbiegleb, and Fc^hben- 
^ach), A.,i, 378. 

Guanidoethyl alcohol, and its derivatives 
(Fromm and Honold), A., i, 630. 
Guanidonium salts (Marckwald and 
Struwe), A., i, 328. 

Z-Guleonic acid. See S-epZ-Z-Rhamnonic 
acid. 

Gum arable, adsorption in solutions of 
(Clark and Mann), A., ii, 650. 
effect of injections of, on diuresis 
(Cori), a., i, 1091. 
coagulation of mixtures of, with 
gelatin (Tiebackx), A., ii, 698. 
Gypsum, crystalline, preparation of 
(Bourgeois), A., ii, 292. 
dispersoidchemistry of (Nbugebauer), 
A., ii, 643. 


Gypsum, transformation of, into am^ 
monium sulphate (Matiqnon and 
Fr^jacqubs), a., ii, 670. 
burnt, setting and velocity of solution 
of (Budnikov and Sybkin), A., ii, 
849. 


H. 

Z^oHsmatein, and its ferrichloride tetra* 
methyl ether (Crabtree and Robin¬ 
son), T., 1039. 

Hsematoporphyrinuria, experimental 
(Binda), A., i, 89. 

Heematuria, effect of hexamethylene¬ 
tetramine in the production of (Bloe- 
DORN and Houghton), A., i, 1091. 

Hasmoebrome, nature of (Partos), A., i, 
697. 

Hffimocyaniii (Dhi^r^ and Schneider), 
A.,i, 884. 

Hssmoglobln, electric charge of (Mi- 
chaelis and Airila), A., i, 63. 
effect of acids and alkalis on the 
chemical and physical properties of 
(Quaoliakiello), a., i, 1074. 
heat of reaction of oxygen with 
(Adolph and Henderson), A., ii, 
350. 

crystallisation of (Amantea and 
Krzyszkowsky), a., I, 387. 
darkening of solutions of (Gram), A., 
ii, 886. 

physical chemistry of, in blood 
(Brown and Hill), A., i, 1199. 
combinations of, witli carbon mon¬ 
oxide and oxygen, in blood (Hill), 
A., i, 193, 696. 

estimation of (Meulenoracht), A-, 
ii, 798 ; (Terrill), A., ii, 799. 

Haemolysis, effect of temperature on 
(Jakisch), a., i, 394. 
effect of metallic salts on (Purdy and 
Walbum), A., I, 1087. 
by morphine and its derivatives 
(Rhode), A., i, 1088. 
by quinine (Luger), A., i, 81. 

Hasmotoxins from parasitic worms 
(Schwartz), A., i, 493. 

Halochromism (Skraup and Freund- 
lich), a., i, 639; (Hantzsoh), A., i, 
556. 

Halomns, physical properties and mo¬ 
lecular structure of (Henglein), 
A., ii, 44. 

velocity of the action of, on metals 
(Tammann and KOster), A., ii, 
831. 

velocity of reaction of libemtion of 
(Freundlich and Bartels), A., ii* 
489. 
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Eftlogeni) elimiuatiou of, in the reduc* 
tion of halogenated nitro-com* 
pounds (Burton and Kennsr), 
T., 676. 

estimation of, by means of mercuric 
nitrate (Kolthoff and Bak), A., ii, 
159. 

estimation of, microchemically 
(Holtz), A., ii, 521. 

Halogen atoms, lability of, in organic 
compounds (Henderson and Mac- 
ssth), T., 892; (Hirst and Mac¬ 
beth), T., 904, 2169; (Grahau 
and Macbeth), T., 1109, 2601; 
(Macbeth), ‘T., 1116; (Black, 
Hirst, and Macbeth), T., 2627. 
hydrides, formation and dissociation 
of, in aqueous solution (RJLt and 
Sarkar), T., 1449. 
ionisation tension of (Knipfino), 
A., ii, 186. 

viscosity of (Harle), A., ii, 140. 

Halogenation (Datta and CHArrEii- 
jee), a., i, 815. 

Halogen or|:anie eomponnds, action of 
ammonia and of titanous chloride 
on (Black, Hirst, and Macbeth), 
T., 2627. 

containing nitrogen, action of hydr¬ 
azine on (Hirst and Macbeth), T., 
904. 

Haloids, constitution of (Biltz), A., ii, 
870. 

relative toxicity of ions of (Cameron 
and Hollenbebo), A., i, 499. 
inorganic, interaction of orgauo-inetal- 
lie compounds with (Challenger 
and Ridgway), T., 107. 

Hardness of solids (Reis and Zimmer- 
MANN), A., ii, 745. 

Harmaline (Kermack, Perkin, and 
Robinson), T., 1872. 

Harmine (Kermack, Perkin, and 
Robinson), T., 1872. 

Harrison Memorial, T., 2894. 
trust-deed establishing, T., 2917. 

Hasel nnt oil (Pritzkrr and Jung- 
KUNo), A., i, 208. 

Heart, action of metallic ions on the 
(Cate; Zondek), A., i 296. 
muscle, creatine in (Constabel), A., 
i, 296. 

action of drugs and alkaline earth 
salts on (Braun), A., i, 1218. 
frog’s, effect of various ions on the 
(Spiro), A., i, 489. 

Heat, mechanical equivalent of (Swien- 
toslawski), a., ii, 194. 
animal. See Animal heat, 
specific (Padoa), A., ii, 848. 
determination of (Cohen and Moes- 
veld), a., ii, 347. 

cxxii ii. 


Heat, specific, determination of, at low 
temiieratures (Simon), A., ii, 
684. 

of gases (Ingold and Usherwood), 
T., 2286; (Mbwes), A., ii, 787. 
of metals (Latimer), A., ii, 814. 
of solids (Kuase), A., ii, 421. 
of sulphides used in metallurgy 
(Bornemann and Hengsten* 
berg), a., ii, 613. 

Heat of eombnstion (HdOKSL), A., ii, 
195, 818. 

in relation to oonstitution (Binder), 
A., ii, 27. 

Hoat of dissociation (HDckel), A., ii, 
818. 

Heat of evaporation (Herz), A., ii, 818. 

Hoat of formation, relation of, to atomic 
weight and volume change (Col* 
LiNs), A., ii, 685. 

in relation to ionic properties (Grimm), 
A., ii, 690. 

Hoat of fusion, latent (SxRArroN and 
Partington), A., ii, 258; (Morti¬ 
mer), A., ii, 622. 

Heat of eo)ution of organic substances, 
and its relation to the heat of fusion 
(Gehlhoff), a., ii, 121. 

Heat of vapoxitaUon of non-associated 
liquids (Mortimer), A., ii, 615. 

Hederagonin, and its derivatives (van 
DER Haaii and Tamburello), A., i, 
160. 

o-Hoderin, and its salts and derivatives 
(van DER Haak), a., i, 160. 

Helenium hoopesii (sneezeweed), con¬ 
stituents of (Marsh, Clawson, 
Couch, and Marsh), A., i, 413. 

Helianthus annuuSy oxidation of proteins 
by the green pigment in seeds of 
(Oparin), A., i, 808. 

Heliotherapy (Vallot), A., i, 87. 

Helium, thermodynamics of the forma¬ 
tion of, from hydrogen (Tolman), 
A., ii, 738. 

spectrum of (Lyman ; Silberstein), 
A., ii, 674; (Hicks), A., ii, 675. 
band^pectrum of (Curtis), A., ii, 
330. 

series spectrum of (Sbeliger), A., ii, 
17. 

ultra-violet spark spectrum of 
McLennan and Petrie), A., ii, 
880. 

neutral, spectrum of (Raman), A., ii, 
803. 

Keble model of the atoms of (van 
Vlkck), a., ii, 838. 
ionisation and resonance potentials of 
(Franck), A., ii, 811. 
isotherms of (Holborn ant! Otto), 
A., ii, 787. 
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Heliam, solubility of, in water (Cady, 
Elsey, and Bergxb), A., ii, 642. 
diffusion of, through glass (Williams 
and Febouson), A., ii, 841. 
isoHelium, atomic weight of (Neu- 
buboeb), a., ii, 866. 

Hemioellulose, digestion of (Shimizu), 
A., i, 82. 

Hemimellitenol (3:4:5 4rimethylphe7wl)^ 
2:6>dibromo-, and its deiivatives 
(v. Auwbbs and Saubwein), A., i, 
1082. 

Hemimellitylqninitrol, dibromo<, and 
dmitro- (v. Auwers and Saubwein), 
A., i, 1032. 

Eemimellityl'il'-qninol, dinitro- (v. 

Auwerb and Saubwein), A., i, 1038. 
Hemp, distinction between flax and 
(Noddeb), a., ii, 791. 
ciB and ^mns-Heptadeoenylnretlianes 
(Nicolet and Prlc), A., i, 644. 
Heptadeoylenylearbamide, dthydroxy- 
(Nicolbt and Pelo), A., i, 644. 
Heptaldehydeeemioxamazone (Lap- 
worth and McRae), T., 2763. 
HeptamethyUunygdalinic acid, methyl 
ester (Haworth and Leitch), T., 
1924. 

n-Heptane, action of nitrosyl chloride 
on (Lynn and Hilton), A., i, 417. 
cycZoHeptane, models for (Mohr), A., i, 
441. 

c^rZc>Heptane*l:2'diol8, space configura¬ 
tion of (Dbrx), a., i, C61. 
n-Hepteneearbozylic acid, ethyl estei 
(Oarmichael), T., 2649. 
n-Heptyl fluoride (Swarts), A., i, 101. 
cyc^Heptylcyidoheptanol, and its alio- 
phanio ester (Qodchot and Brun), 
A., i, 350. 

cycZoHeptylidenec^cZoheptanone (God- 
CHOT and Brun), A., i, 360. 

Herring roe, fatty constituents of 
(TakahasAi), a., i, 700. 

Hesperidine, chemistry, properties, and 
detection of (Nilsson), A., i, 211. 
Heterooyolio compounds, effect of sub¬ 
stitution on the formation and 
stability of (Ingold, Sabo, and 
Thorpe), T., 1177. 
formation of. from glucosamine 

(Pauly and Ludwig), A., i, 963. 
Heteropoly-aoids (Rosenheim and 

Leyseb), a., ii, 50. 
of elements of the sulphur group 
(Meyer and Statbczny), A., ii, 773. 
l:8:4:6:7:8<Heza-acetozyfluoran (Mu- 
KERJi), T., 648. 

fieza-amylose dodeca*acetate (Pring- 
SHEIM and Peusch), A., 1, 632. 
Hezadeeanesulphonie acid, preparation 
and properties of (Norris), T., 2162, 


Hezadeoyl fluoride (Swarts), A., i, 101. 
Hezahy^rooinohoniae dih,vdrobromide 
(Jacobs and Heidelberoer), A., i, 
672. 

«• and A-Hezahydrodeozyoinohoninei, 
and their denvatiYes (Jacobs and 
Heidelbergbr), a., i, 672. 
Hezahydrodiozydiboron* See under 
Boron. 

Hezahydro-a-hydrindone, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Windaus and HOckel), 
A., i, 658. 

Hezahydroquinine, and nitroso-, and 
their derivatives (Jacobs and Heidel- 
BERGERb A., i, 678. 

Hezahydrosalieylaldohyde, and its 
hydrochloride (Weil, Traun, and 
Marcel), A., i, 1028. 

«-Hezaldehyde, 5-hydroxy-, and its 
j7-bromophenylhydrazone (Hblferich 
and Malkomes), A., i, 481. 
Hezamethylenei, stereoisomeric (Skita), 
A., i, 534. 

Hezamothylenedicarbimide (Schmidt), 
A., i, 761. 

Hezamethyleneimino, and its salts and 
acetyl deiivatives (Schmidt), A., i, 
761. 

Hezamethylenetetramine, preparation of 
(Traun’s Forscuungslabora- 
torium), a., i, 628 ; (Riedel), A., 
i, 991. 

catalytic synthesis of (Rombaut and 
Nieuwland), a., i, 990. 
action of alkyl haloids with (Del^pine 
and Jaffeux), A., i, 284. 
action of sodammonium on (Picon), 
A., i, 1123. 

preparation of compounds of esters of 
fatty acids with (Riedel), A., i, 
991. 

role of, in production of heematuiia 
(Bloedorn and Houghton), A., i, 
1091. 

salts of, action of formic acid with 
(Sommelet and Guioth), A., i, 838. 

HezammineohromUelenata. See under 
Chromium. 

Hozammineoobaltio salts. See under 
Cobalt. 

Hezammlnooobaltie 2:4-dinitro- 

a-naphthozide, and its 7 -sulphonic 
acid (Morgan and Kino), T., 1727. 
Hozamminooobaltle dipiorylamine 

(Morgan and King), T., 1727. 
Hezane, j 8 -chloro- 7 -hydrozy- (Detobuf), 
A., i, 327. 

cyc^oHezane, l-chloro-2-hydrozy- (De- 
TCKur), A., i, 827. 

cycZoHezauM) substituted, action of 
hydrazine on halogen derivatives of 
(Hirst and Macbeth), T 2169, 
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e^Etxa&t^irocyetobvtaa-S-one, iind 
its derivatives (Kon), T., 520. 
<^c^oHeaukn§-l:l-diMstie acid, methyl 
dstsr (Dickens, Kon, and Thokpe), 
T., 1605. 

e^stoSexaiid-l:8-d|ols, space eonOgtrra- 
tion of (D£rx)i a., i, 661. 
t^r^oBtzaaesptrocpcZopantaiie-Std-dioiie, 
and its dcnvatives (Kon), T., 522. 
(^c^Eaxatistrlolt, catalytic preparation 
of (Sbndeeens and Aboulenc)) A., i, 
337. 

cyc^Eezanol, preparation of (Bbochet), 
A., i, 1144. 

HoEapbenylethane, mechanism of the 
dissociation of (Cole), A., ii, 48A 
BsEapyridine /u-diohlorodiforridi(t6tra* 
ohloroferrate) (Weinland and Kiss- 
lino), a., i, 364. 

Eezap^dinsmagnsilnm lalti (Spacu), 
A., i, 859. 

EextA-i3<-dlol, aC-dtchloro-yS-dibromo- 
(Lbspikau), a., i, 103. 
ryc/oEtzene, compounds of, with nitro¬ 
gen tetroxide and zinc (Schaar- 
scHMiDT, Yeidt, and Schlosber), 
A., i, 646. 

A^-^zenoie aeid, vanillylamide of (Ott 
and Zimmermakn), A., i, 137. 
A^-Eezanoyl chloride (Helfebich and 
MAlkomeb), a., i, 431. 
Etzinaiia-ajScC-tetroi, dioxide from 
(Lespibau), A., i, 103. 
n-EfZoio acid, a^-dthydroxy-, barium 
salt (Helferich and Speidel), A., 
i, 7. 

y /soEozolaetons, a/3-dfhydroxy- 

(Franks and GROEasK), A., i, 808. 
Etzolaetonei, bromo- and a-hydroxy- 
(Helferich and Speidel), A., i, 7. 
S-Eezosamio aoids, synthesis of (Le- 
VENE), A., i, 327. 

5- Bazosaainesi synthesis of (liSVENE), 
A., i, 327. 

EazossdMms^ioiie acid, strychnine 
salt (Neuberg and Dalmeb), A., i, 
920. 

Eizosephosphatase (Tomita), A., i, 960. 
Eezosephosphorie acid, brucine, cincho- 
nidine, and strychnine salts (Keuberg 
and Dalueb), A., i, 920. 

(^c/oEtzyl ally], ethyl and methyl esters, 
bromo- (Soumidt, Bartholom3, and 
LilBKE), A., i, 827. 

6- c)ycZoEezylbarbitnrie aeid (Dox and 
Yoper), a., i, 817. 

cycfoEszyloarbinyl aleehol, and its 
urethane (de PoMMEREAuh A., i, 389. 
cycZoEezylmalonamide (Dox and 
Yoder), A., i, 817. 
cpe/oEazylmaloiiio aeid, methyl ester 
(Dox and Yoder), A., i, 816* 


eycloRtxyl methyl ketone, 2-chloro*, 
and its semioarbazone (Wielakd and 
Bbttao), a., i, 1084. 

eycloKtxyl phenyl ketone, 2-chloro-, and 
its semicarbazone (W island and 
Bettag), a., i, 1084. 

Eezylinooinamio aeid (Higginbotham 
and Lapworth), T., 62. 

n-EeZylsuocinimide (Lapworth and 
McRae), T., 2760. 

5-eyc^Eezyl>2-thiobarbitarie aeid (Dox 
and Yoder), A., i, 817. 

Eiberninm, a possible new radioactive 
element (Jolt), A., ii, 651. 

Eides, dyeingand tanning of (Raruzin), 
A., i, 702. 

Hippurio aeid, synthesis of, in the liver 
(Dblprat and Whipple), A., i, 
86 . 

action of Dakin's hypochlorite solution 
on (Enofklpt), a., i, 818. 
estimation of, in nriue (Snapper and 
Laqubur), a., ii, 92. 

ffirudo medicinalis (leech), physiology 
and pharmacology of (Teschendorf), 
A., i, 970. 

Sistamine. See 4-£ihylglyozaline, 
A-amino-. 

Eistidine, preparation of, from blood 
(Demjanovski), A., i, 1052. 
production of urocanic acid from 
(Kotake and Konishi), A., i, 1217. 
detection of (Hunter), A., ii, 885. 

Histidine anhydride dihydrochloride 
(Frankel and Jellikbk), A., i, 965. 

Histone sulphate, digestiou of, by pepsin 
(Felix), A., i, 693. 

Histopeptone (Felix), A., i, 479. 

Eomoeamphorio acid, phenyl ethyl ester 
of (Palfray), a., i, 548. 

Eomoeamphorio glyeol, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Palfray), A** i, 548. 

Homogeneity (Ostwald), A., ii, 131. 

Eomegentiaie aeid (Morneb), A., i, 341. 
estimation of, in urine (Briggs), A., 
ii, 584. 

Eomolofovf aerioi^ variation of physical 
properties in (Pauly), A., i, 1 ; 
(Starch), A., i, 2. 

Eomophthalio acid, ethyl ester, pre¬ 
paration of (Davies and Perkin), T., 
2208. 

Eomopiperonyl methyl ester, and 6* 
nitro- (Greene and Robinson), T., 
2194. 

p-Homosalieylideneanthrtnilio aeid 

(Ekelky, Rogers, and Swisher), 
A., i, 935. 

Eomoterpenylie aeid (Simonsbn), T., 
2298. 

Honey, formation and ripening of 
(Sarin)i a., i, 197. 
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Hormonei, distribution of, in blood 
(ScHAEpri), A., i, 290. 

Hone, sedimentation of blood corpuscles 
of the (B(TNNSTRdM),A., i, 289. 

**Hsiimg Oh'uang,” a Chinese drug, 
constituents of (Mubayama), A., i, 
810. 

Hunio aoidi (Eller; Jonas), A., i, 
326. 

structure and formation of (Marous- 
son), a., i, 487. 

Humooerio told (Asciian), A., i, 714. 

Haxnus, spontaneous oxidation of 
(Schrader), A., i, 637. 
estimation of, by oxidation with 
chromic acid (Gehrino), A., ii, 
692. 

Hydantoint (Read), A., i, 954. 
effect of substitution on the formation 
and stabili^ of (Ingold, Sako, and 
Thorpe), 1177. 

Hydrargyium oxyoyanatnm. See Mer¬ 
cury oxycyanide. 

Hydration, static method of study of 
(Guichard), a., ii, 566. 

Hydratropio aeid, fate of, in the body 
(Kay and Hapeh), A., i, 1093. 

Hydraiide, CjH^ONjSj, from methyl 
chlorothioformate and thiosemi- 
carbazide (Arndt, Mildr, and 
Tschknscher), a., i, 376. 
C 7 HJ 0 N 4 S,, from thiosemicarbazide 
and pheuylthiocarbimide (Arndt, 
Milde, and Tschenscher), A., i, 
877. 

OgHioON^S, from phenyltbiocarbimide 
and semicarbazide hydrochloride 
(Arndt, Milde, and Tschenscher), 
A.,i, 376. 

Hydrailne stannichloride (Drdce), A., 
i, 689. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Kurte- 
NAOKERand Warner), A., ii, 312. 

Hydraiints (WIeland and Wecker), 
A., i, 779. 

optically active, preparation of 
(Glattpield and Werthbim), A., 
i, 886. 

Hydrasinedicarbonamidei containing 
sulphur, ring closure with (Fromm), 
A., i, 62; (Arndt, Milde, and 
Tschenscher), A., i, 876. 

9-Hydratinoaeriduie (Farbwerke 
voRM. Meistbr, Lucius, & Bbuning), 
A., i, 469. 

Hydirasino-9:9-bifacridine (Farbwerke 
vorm. Mkister, Lucius, & Brining), 
A., i, 469. 

Hydraiinodiaeetcneglnoote (Freuden* 
rero and Brauns), A., i, 1117. 

l-Hydraiiao-d-methylanthraquinone 
(Mater and Heil), A.,i, 878. 


o-Hydraiinophenylaoetie acid (Nebeb>, 
A.,i, 646. 

Hydraiinopyrine piorate (Thielbpape 
and Si’KECKELSen), A., i, 1191. 

S-Hydrasinoquinoiine-d-oarbozylioaeid, 

and Its hydrazide (Thielbpape), A., 
271. 

HydraBobensene, 6-bromo*2:4-dinitro- 
(Giua), a., i, 691. 

HydraiO'Oomponndi (Oharrier), A., i, 
769. 

isomeric changes of (Jacobsen), A., i, 
689, 696. 

Hydraioie acid. See Azoimide. 

HydraEones (Brady and McHugh), T., 
1648. 

basic properties of (Ciusa and 
Vecchiotti),.A., i, 474. 

1:1 -Hydraio-r^^r-tetrahy^onaphthalene 
(Schkoetbr, Kindermann, Diet- 
rich, BbYSCHLAO, FlBISCH HAUER, 
Riebensahm, and Oisterlin), A., i, 
123. 

Hydrindene derivatives, dehydrogenation 
of (V. Braun, Hahn, and Sbemann), 
A., i, 728. 

Hydrindene, bromohydroxy- (Read and 
Hurst), T., 2564. 

1- Hydrindone, 5-hydroxy-, derivatives 
(V. Auwers, Hilliger, and Wulf), 
A., i, 1194. 

Hydrindonei (v. Konek and SzamAk), 
A., i, 458. 

2'Hydrindone-l-carboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester, and its phenylhydrazones 
(Perkin and Titlby), T., 1666. 

2- Hydrindone-3-earboxylio aeid, ethyl 
ester (Dieckmann), A., i, 1022. 

Hydriodio aeid. See under Iodine. 

Hydrobenaoins, 2:4-dinitro- (Bishop and 
Brady), T., 2367. 

Hydrobromio acid. See under Bromine. 

Hydrobromooupreine diliydrobromide 
(Heidelbekger and Jacobs), A. ,i, 673. 

Hydrobufotoxin (Wieland and Alles), 
A., i, 784. 

Hydrocarbon, CioH^g, from dehydration 
of dihydrofencholenyl alcohol (Max¬ 
well), A., i, 753. 

from reduction of 1:2:2:8- 
tetramethylcpcfopentyl phenyl ket¬ 
one (Rufe and Jaggi), A., i, 840. 
CggHgg, from condensation of ^-tolyl 
methyl ketone (Gastaldi), A., i, 
367. 

Hydrocarbons, formation of, from 
carbon dioxide and from formates 
(Levi), A., i, 801. 

prmiaration of (PiJkusoN and v. 

Tischenko), a., i, 818, 
relation between molecular weights and 
iodine values of (Wooo), A., i, 101. 
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Sydroearboai, viscosity of (OttAVANNX 
'* and VAN Rumsohem), A., ii, 
S52. 

nitration of (Battmat and Brandt), 
A., i, 1001. 

oxidation of (Blair and Whxxlie), 
A., i, 917, 

action of ozone on (Whxbler and 
Blair), A., i, 1105.. 
action of sodammoninm on (Lebkau 
and Picon). A., i, 801. 
aliphatic, forces between carbon 
atoms in, and in diamond 
(Fajans), a., ii, 194, 818. 
oxidation of, with nitrogen peroxide 
(Granachxr and Schadfel- 
bxroer), a., i, 513. 
aromatic, molecular refraction of (v. 
Auwers), a., ii, 98; (v. Auwers 
and Kollios), A., ii, 174. 
action of, with azo-compounds and 
aluminium chloride (Ptjmmerer 
and Binapfl), A., i, 24. 
reaction of azobenzene hydrochloride 
with (PUMMERER, BlNAPFL, 
Bittner, and Schueoraf), A., 

i, 1196. 

estimation of, in mineral oils 
* (Waterman and Perquin), A., 

ii, 899. 

cyclic, stereoisomerism of (Skita and 
Sohenck), a., i, 240. 
ethylenic, action of chlorocarbamide 
on (Dkt(euf), a., i, 236, 827. 
liquid, preparation of, from ethylene 
and sulphuric acid (Damiens), A., 
i, 1105. 

paraffin, catalytic oxidation of (Sal- 
way and Williams), T., 1848. 
saturated and unsaturated, energy of 
atomic linkings in (Wibaux), A., i, 
909. 

semibenzene (v. Auwers and Zi eoler), 
A., i, 119. 

unsatnrated, hydrogenation of 
(Ohemisohe Fabrik Grieshxim- 
Elektron), a., i, 977. 
aliphatic, replacement of halogens 
in (Kaufmann), A., i, 218. 

Hydroear^ns, ohloro-derivatives, elimi¬ 
nation of hydrogen chloride from 
(Faragher and Garner), A., i, 8. 

Hydroearhostyrildihydroeouinarin-S :8- 

g iiran (Leuohs, y. Katinskt, aud 
ONRAD), A., i, 478. 

Hydroeellnloss, action of heat on 
* (Jubtin-Muellrr), a., i, 11. 
ttydroehlorio acid. See under Ohlorine. 
Bydrooinehonidine, salts of tropic acid 
with (Kino and Palmer), T., 2686. 
XjFdroeiAelionitte, salts of tropic acid 
with (Kino and Palmer), T., 2684. 


Xydroeinehonine, nitro-, and its sulphonio 
acid (Bobhrinoer k SOhne), A., i, 
46. 

Eydrooupreine oxide (Vxrxintotx 
Ohininfabriken Zimmer k Co.), 
A., i, 948. 

HydJ^phthal-lactonieaoid, and bromo-, 
and their deiivatives (Kuqoli and 
Meter), A., i, 844. 

Hydroeomnidine hydrochloride and auri- 
chlorides (Gadamer and John), A., i, 
168. 

Hydrofenrioyanie acid, zirconium salt 
(Venable and Moehlmann), A., ii, 
712. 

Hydroferrieyanides of organic bases 
(Gumming), T., 1287». 

Hydroferrooyanie acid, pi^assium salt, 
solubility of; in waller (Fabkis), 
A., i, 829. 

decomposition of (Baudisch and 
Bass), A., i, 998. 

zirconium salt (Venable and Moehl¬ 
mann), A., ii, 712. 

Hydroferrocyanides of organic bases 
(Gumming), T., 1287. 

Hydrofluoiilioie acid. Sec under Fluor¬ 
ine. 

Hydrogen, model of the molecule of 
(Orehore), a., ii, 494. 
model of the ionised molecule of 
(Pauli), A., ii. 708. 
spectrum of (Wood), A., ii, 273; 
(Merton and Barrati’), A., ii, 
461. 

continuous spectrum of (Lewis), A., 
ii, 802. 

line spectrum of (Oldenburg), A., ii, 
725 ; (Gbhrckb and Lau), A., ii, 
726; (Kimura and Fukuda ; Hul- 
bert), a., ii, 801. 

series spectrum of (Seeliger), A., ii, 
17; (OldenbErg), A., ii, 410. 
stability of the luminous discharge in 
(Gibson and Noyes), A., ii, 812. 
atomic, incandescence of substances 
in (Wood), A., ii, 769, 
atoms, radius of, in crystals (Aminoff), 
A., ii, 496. 

triatomic (Wendt and Landauer), 
A., ii, 869. 

nuclei, collision of a-particles with 
(Chadwick and Bieler ; 
MoAulay), a., ii, 12. 
structure and ma^etic susceptibility 
of molecules of (Honda), A., ii, 
838. 

movement of electrons in (Townsend 
and Bailey), A., ii, 886. 
rectilinear diameter of (Mathias, 
Orommelin, and ONli^Es), A., ii, 
440, 661. 
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Kydrogtiif effect of a glow dischaa^e in, 
between tin electrodes (Pambtr), 
A., ii, 863. 

absorption of, in the electric discharge 
(Nswman), a., ii, 279, 646, 639; 
(Wbndt), a., ii, 689. 
ep^ific heat of (Inoold and Usheb- 
wood), T., 2286. 

heat of vaporisation and specific heat 
of (Mathias, Ckoumslin, and 
Oknrr), a., ii, 472. 
occlusion of, by palladium (Oxley), 
A., ii, 469. 

propeities of, when desorbed from 
platinum and palladium (Anlbr* 
son), T., 1168. 

compressibility of (Guye and Batue- 
CAs), A., ii, 618. 

vapour pressure of (Martinez and 
Onnes), a., ii, 472; (Onnes and 
Martinez), A., ii, 769. 
velocity of sound in (GRfiNEiSEN and 
Merkel), A., ii, 190. 
thermodynamics of the formation of 
helium from (Tolman), A., li, 788. 
diffusion of, through glass (Williams 
and Fbrouson), A., ii, 841. 
through iron and platinum (Schmidt 
and LticEE), A., ii, 198. 
dissociation of, in a tuiif;8ten furnace 
(Duffenback), A.,ii, 620. 
by excited mercury atoms (Cakio 
and Franck), A., ii, 809. 
formation and dissociation of poly- 
hfllogen compounds of, in aqueous 
solution (Ray and Sarkar), T., 
1449. 

equation of state for (Schambs), A., 
ii, 24. 

equilibrium of the reduction of nickel 
chloride by (Serobk and Crux), 
A., ii, 88. 

combination of, with acetylene deriv¬ 
atives (Zalrind), a., ii, 886. 
photochemical reactions between 
chlorine and (Gohrino), A., ii, 9 ; 
(Wsigebt and Eellermann), A., 
ii, 808. 

action of oxygen with, on platinum 
(Langmuir), A., ii, 629. 
combination of oxygen and, in pre¬ 
sence of colloidal palladium (San- 
DONNINI and Quaglu), A., ii, 666. 
catalytic formation of water from 
oxygen and (Pease and Taylor), 
A., li. 701. 

ignition of mixtures of oxygen and 
(Mitbcherlioh), a., ii, 868. 
fiame, luminescence excited by the 
(Howes), A., ii, 886. 
simple generator for (Cathcart), A., 
ii, 440. 


Eydrogen eompouiLdi, gaseous, moloetilAr 
structure of (Rankikb), A., ii, 
635. 

Hydrogen bromide. See Hydrobromic 
acid under Bromine, 
chloride. See Hydroohloric aoid under 
Chlorine. 

cyanide. See Hydrocyanic acid under 
Cyauogen. 

haloids. See Halogen hydrides, 
iodide. See Hydriodtc acid under 
Iodine. 

peroxide, constitution of (Oddo and 
Binaghi), a., i, 814. 
production of, by bacteria (McLeod 
and Gordon), A., i, 1096. 
catalytic formation and decomposi¬ 
tion of, by platinum (Hofmann), 
A., ii, 490. 

effect of radium rays on the rate of 
formation and decomposition of 
(Kailan), A., ii, 106, 466, 
766. 

catalytic decomposition of, by finely- 
divided platinum (Maxtbd), T., 
1760. 

effect of Rontgen rays on the 
catalytic decomposition > of 
(Schwarz, Friedrich, and 
Wunnerlich), a., ii, 486. 
oxidation of butj^c aoid by ( Witze- 
mann), a., i, 6. 

influence of ferrous oxide on the 
action of, on iodides (Pamfilov 
and Petin), A., ii, 886. 
velocity of the action of, on metals 
(Tammann and Kustbr), A., ii, 
881. 

velocity of reaction of potassium 
permanganate with (Zawidzki), 
A., ii, 207. 

action of, on solutions of sugars 
(Schonsbaum), a., i, 920. 
bactericidal action of (Muller), A., 
i, 908. 

estimation of, colorimetrically 
(Isaacs), A., ii, 716. 
phosphide, ertimation of (Moser and 
Brukl), a., ii, 398. 
selenide, preparation of (Moseb and 
Doctor), A., ii, 46. 
sulphide, effect of, on respiration 
(Haggard and Hendbbson), A., 
i, 1206. 

hindrance of precipitation with 
(Dedb and Bonin), A., ii, 
766. 

di- and fn'-sulpbides, preparation and 
propertieH of (Walton and -Par¬ 
sons), A., ii, 281. 

telluride, preparation of (Moser and 
Ertl), a., ii, 48. 
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Hjrdrogmi MtimatioiL tnd leparatkn:^ 

estiiiiation of» in orgaaio compounds 
(Wredb), a., ii, 816; (Lindnsr), 
A.» ii, 667: (Simon and GtriLLAV- 
min), a., ii, 867 ; (Simon), A., ii, 
868 . 

estimation of traces of oxygen in 
(Larson and White), A., ii, 311. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
gaseous paraffins (Muller and 
Foix), A., ii, 656. 

Hydrogen-oalomel esU. See under Oells, 
electrochemical. 

Hydrogen electrode. See Electrode. 
Hydrogen ions, determination of con¬ 
centration of (Michaslis and 
Kri^oer ; Agree, Mellon, 
Avery, and Slauls ; Gillespie), 
A., ii, 167. 

colorimetrically (Kolthoff), A., ii, 
222 

colorimetrically, and electrometric- 
ally (Cullen and Hastings), 
A., ii, 667. 

in blood (Ltndhard), A., ii, 240. 
apparatus for (Kling, Lassieuk, 
and Lassieur ; Healy and Kar- 
raker), a., ii, 519 ; (Klino and 
' Lassieur), A., ii, 234, 716. 
measurement of, and their hydration 
(Schreiner), A., ii, 466. 
effect of sucrose on the activity of 
(CoRRAN and Lewis), A., ii, 691. 
Hydrogenation apparatus (Klimont), 
A., li, 869. 

Hydrolaoool dimethyl ether, and6-m(mo- 
and 6:6-(ft-nitro (Majima and Chiba), 
A., i, 264. 

Hydrolysis of salts, theory of (Tian), 
A., ii, 862. 

of weak acids and weak bases 
(Griffith), A., ii, 420. 
Hydroiktrio acid. See Azoimide. 
HydrophthalyMactonio acid, chloro-, 
esters of (Ruggli and Meyer), A., i, 
844. 

Hydroquinidine, salt of tropic acid with 
(King and Palmer), T., 2682. 
Hydroquinine, salts of tropic acid with 
(King and Palmeb), T., 2582. 
Hydroquinino, amino-, and its sulph> 
onicacid (Boehringer & Sghne), 
A., i, 46. 

nitro-, and its sulphonic acid (Boeh- 
rinoeb ^ SOhnb), a., i, 46. 
Hydrosols, freezing of (Lottsemoser), 
A., ii, 266. 

colomred, of nephelometry (Bbch- 
hold and Hbbler), A., ii, 662. 
Hydrothitsiol, and its dimethyl ether 
and 6.nitro-, dimethyl ether (Majima 
and Chiba), A., i, 264. 


Hydroxaxnio aoids (Jones and Soott), 
A., i, 468; (Olivbri-ManbalA), 
A., i, 644. 

preparation and rearrangement of 
(JONES and Hurd), A., i, 248. 

Hydrox^-aoids, action of potassium 
iodide and iodate on (Krishna and 
Pope), T., 798. 

degradation of, in the animal organ¬ 
ism (Woringbb), a., i, 90. 
esters, oxidation of, by oxygen or air 
(Simon), A., i, 984. 
aromatic, in urine (de Sanctis and 
Fiori), a., i, 609. 

a-Hydroxy-aoids, configuration of 
(Fkeudenbbrq and Brauns), A., 
i, 623. 

action of thionyl chloride on (Blaise 
and Montagne), A., i, 620, 716. 

Hydrozyaldehydes, synthesis of sub¬ 
stances like disaccharides from 
(Hblferioh and Weidenhagen), 
A., i, 1116. 

aromatic, manufacture of (SooiitTti 
ChIMIQUE DBS UsiNES DU Rh6ne), 
A., i, 267. 

y-Hydrozyaldebydet (Helfebich and 
Gehrke), a., i, 9. 

Hydrozy-amines, aldehyde derivatives 
of (Bbrgmann, ULPTS,and Camacho), 
A., i, 1180. 

Hydrozyoarbonyl compounds (Karrer), 
A., i, 40. 

Hydroxy-compounds, aromatic, action 
of sulphites on (Bucherer and Wahl), 
A., i, 464; (Bucherer and Zimmer- 
mann), a., i, 465. 

Hydroxy-ketones, migration of acyl resi¬ 
dues in acyl derivatives of the phenyl- 
hydrazones of (v, Auwkrb, Hilliger, 
and Wulf), A., i, 1192. 

Hydroxyl groups, auxiliary valency of 
(Reihlen), A., i, 1146 ;(Reihlen and 
Sapper), A., i, 1147. 

a-Hydrozy-lactones (Helfebich and 
Speidel), a., i, 6. 

Hydroxylaotonic acid, CyHiiOg, and its 
ethyl ester, from hydrolysis of ethyl 
oa'-dibromo-jSiB’diethyIglntarate ( De- 
shapande and Thorpe), T., 1488. 

Hydrozvlamine, preparation of (Lecher 
and Hofmann), A., ii, 442. 
reactions of (Kjellin), A., ii, 640. 
action of, and its derivatives on 
sodium arsenite (Gutmann), A., ii, 
844. 

stannichloride (Druce), A., i, 1206. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Kubt- 
enaoker and Wagner), A., ii, 
312. 

Hydrozymothyleneaootophenone. See 

Phenyl 3 hydroxy vinyl ketone. 
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a-Hydroxymethylene-a-beniyUeetona. 

S«e jS-Phenyl-a-hydroxymethylene- 
ethyl methyl ketone. 

KydrozymethylenedeozsrbenBoin, action 
of phenylhydroxylamine with (Rttpe 
and WiTTWBR), A., i, 448. 

Hygroieopy of soluble substances (Edqab 
and Swan), A., ii, 349. 

Hyoseyamine, preparation and raoemis* 
atiou of and its sulphate (Goris and 
CosTY), A., i, 1174. 

Hyperglycssmia, adrenaline (Aohard, 
Rirot, and Binet), A., i, 968 ; 
(Brosamlicn), a., i, 1092. 

H3rpoehloroii8 aeid. See under Chlorine. 

Hypoiodons acid. See under Iodine. 

Hyrophosphorous acid. See under Phos* 

pliMrus. 

HypoinlphnrOTis acid. See under Sul* 
phur. 

H^zanthinSi oxidation of, by tissues 
and by milk (Morgan, Stewart, 
and Hopkins), A., i, 1078. 

Xyiiopln (Oesterle), A., i, 849. 

Hyascpinglyeone, and i^ acetate 
(Oksterlb), a., i, 849. 

HyitaEarindipjrridiniuiii dibromide, and 
its phenobetaine(B arnett and Cook), 
T., 1388. 

I. 

lee, crystal structure of (Bragg), A,, ii, 
440. 

lohthyol, standardisation of commercial 
preparations of (PitPiN and Reau- 
bourg), a., ii, 784. 

Ignition of gases (Payman and Wheel¬ 
er), T., 3rt8; (White), T., 1244, 
2661 ; (Mason and Wheeler), T., 
2079. 

of mixtures of ammonia with air and 
oxygen (White), T., 1688. 

Illipd iat, constituents of (Kobayashi), 
A., i. Ills. 

niipene, and its hydrochloride (Koba- 
yashc), a., i, 1113. 

Ilsemannite, occurrence of (Cook), A., 
ii, 576. 

Imidaiolonef, thio-. See Glyoxalones, 
thiol-. 

Imidoacetyldi-A^.A^-rhodanine-a-aoe- 
naphtheneqninone (Granacher, 
Reis, and Pool), A., i, 677. 

''IminasoleMopiperidin." See 1:3:6- 
Benztriazole. 

Ininoaeetiopropionio aeid, ethyl ester 
(Ruzioka and Seidel), A., i, 1058. 

Wgaanilonraaole, and its derivatives 
(Cassella k Co.), A., i, 277. 

latlaoMiryl ethers (Chapman), T., 
1676* 


Iminodi-iV'.'iV^rliodanino-a-aeenaphtlieAO- 
oninone (Granacher, Reis, and 
Pool), A., i, 677. 

Imino-ethers, spontaneous decomposition 
of (Johnson and Bass), A., i, 
736. 

Inoandeioenoo of substances in hydrogen 
gas (Wood), A., ii, 769. 

Indasole, 6-amino-, and 6-iodo-, and its 
acetyl derivative (v. Auwers and 
Lange), A., i, 687. 

bromo- and chloro-, and their deriva¬ 
tives (V. Auwers and Lange), A., 
i, 686. 

Indasoles, stereoisomerism of, and of 
their halogen derivatives (v. Auwers 
and Lange), A., i, 684. 

Indasole-S-earbozylie aeid, and 
6'bromo-, ethyl esters and derivatives 
(v. Auwers and Lange), A., i, 
687. 

Indene, catalytic hydrogenation of (v. 
Braun and Rirbchbaum), A., i, 
727. 

action of bromine water on (Read and 
Hurst), T., 2650. 

2:3-IndeiLo(2:l)‘indola (Arm it and 
Robinson), T , 838. 

2:8-Indeno(2:1) -indoleoarbozylie acid 

ethyl ester (Perkin and Titlky), T., 
1668. 

Indian yellow, precursor of (Gorter), 
A., i, 932. 

Indiean, constitution of (Macbeth and 
Pryde), T., 1660. 

estimation of, in blood serum (Snapper 
and VAN Vloten), A., ii, 793. 

Indicator!, sensitiveness of (Kolthoff), 
A., ii, 156. 

use of, without buffer solutions 
(Michaelis and Kruger), A., ii, 
167. 

coloured, salt error of (Kolthoff), 
A., ii, 222. 

modified methyl-orange (Hickman 
and Linstead), T., 2602. 
mixed, use of (Cohen), A., ii, 780. 
radioactive (Paneth), A., ii, 786. 

Indimtin, synthesis of (Bailey and 
Potter), A., i, 370. 
acylation and alkylation of leuco- 
derivatives of (Grandmougin), A., 
i, 470. 

Indigotin, octobromo- (Grandmougin), 
A., i, 55. 

Indigotini,halogenated (Grandmougin), 
A., i, 180. 

Indigotinsnlphonie aeid, estimation of, 
by reduction (Treadwell, Dreifuss, 
and Bossi), A., ii, 789. 

Indildi-indoyli (Oddo and Sanna), A., 
i, 371. 
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Indina, arc spectrum of (Uhlsr and 
Tanch), a., ii, 677. 

Indole, formation of, by bacteria, and its 
reactions (Friebeb), A., i, 901. 
effect of sugar on the production of 
(Appelvanb), a., i, 794. 
mechanism of the Fischer synthesis of 
(Hollins), A., i, 863. 
detection of, by the cotton wool plug 
test (Gore), A., ii, 585. 

Indole group, syntheses in the (Oddo 
and Sanna), A., i, 371. 

Indole-2*oarbozydimethylaeetalylamide 
(Kermack, Perkin, and Robinson), 
T., 1892. 

Indole>8-carbozydimethylaeetalyl* 
methylamide (Kermack, Perkin, and 
Robinson), T., 1886. 

2’Indole‘I''indaneindigo. See 2-Indoxyl- 
l-indaD-2-one. 

Indolinone, derivatives of (Tomicek), 
A., i, 679. 

Indophenol and its oxide, monomethyl 
ethers of (Kehrmann, Decker, and 
SOHMAJEWSKl), A., i, 32. 

Indophenols, preparation of (Schoxjtis* 
SEN), A., i, 135. 

2*IndozyM-indan-2*one. and dibromo- 
(FBflBDLANDER, Herzog, and V. 
Voss), A., i, 764. 

Inflammation (Wolf), A., i, 401. 

Inorganic compounds, heat of formation, 
lattice energy and work of ionisation 
of (Grimm), A., ii, 690. 
regularities in the molecular volumes 
of (Hunqlein), a., 11 , 260, 

Inositol, decomposition of^, by BaciUus 
lactis cejvgenes (Kumaqawa), A., i, 
972. 

i'Inositol, fermentation of (Hewitt and 
Steabben), a., i, 40G. 

Interferometer, water, use of, in analysis 
of nou-aqueous solutions (Cohen 
and Bruins), A., ii, 77. 
use of, as a pressure gauge (van 
Doren, Parker, and Lotz), A., 
ii, 263. 

Intertraetion and diffusion (Sohone- 
boom), a., ii, 690. 

Intestines, sterilisation of, during fast¬ 
ing (Dombrowski and Kozlowski), 
A.,i, 606 

intoxication in (Gerard), A., i, 790. 
effect of choline on movements of 
(Le Heux), a., i, 85. 
histamine in (Meakins and Haring- 
ton), a., i, 896. 

saccharase in (v. Euler and Syan- 
bebg), a., i, 296; (Knaffl-Lenz), 
A., i, 485. 

permeability of, to sucrose (Worin- 
oer), a., i, 1214. 


Inulin (Prinoshxim and Lassuann), 
A., i, 634 ; (Prinosheih and Aro- 

NOWSKT), A., i, 685. 
preparation of, from artichoke tubers 
(WILLAMAN), A., i, 484. 
constitution o^ and its methylation 
(Irvine, Steele, and Shannon), 
T., 1060. 

digestion of (Shimizu), A., i, 82. 
compounds of potassium and sodium 
hydroxides with (Karree, Staub, 
and Walti), A., i, 229. 
detection of (Castellani and 
Taylor), A., ii, 879. 

Invertaie (Willstatter and Racks), 
A., i. 698; (Wilustatfer, Graser, 
and Kuhn), A., i, 1200. 
action of (Vosburgh), A., i, 64 ; 
(Nelson and Hitchcock), A., i, 
888 . 

activity of, when adsorbed (Nelson 
and Hitchcock), A., i, 184. 
action of nitrophenols on (Rona and 
Bach), A., i, 65. 

action of quinine and narcotics on 
(Rona and Bloch), A., i, 65; 
(Rona, Airila, and Lasnitzki), 
A., i,959. 

activity of, in yeast (Miller), A., i, 

202 . 

estimation of the activity of (Hard¬ 
ing), A., ii, 800. 
lodates. See under Iodine, 
lodimetry. potassinm dichromate as a 
standard in (Vosburgh), A.,ii, 863. 
Iodine in species of Laminaria 
(Freundler, Menager, and Lau¬ 
rent), A., i, 98. 

absorption spectrum of (Lindsay), A., 
ii, 599. 

absorption and fluorescence spectra of 
(Prinqsheim), a., ii, 178. 
emission spectrum of the vapour of 
(Landau-Ziemecki), a , ii, 674. 
resonance s}>ectrum of (Mecke), A., 
ii, 177 ; (Pringshkim), A., ii, 178. 
electrodeless discharge in the vapour 
of (Robertson), A., ii, 610. 
fractional diffusion of the vapour of 
(Kohlweilkr), a., ii, 497. 
absorption of active hydrogen and 
nitrogen by (Wendt; Newman), 
A., ii, 639. 

adsorption of, by silver iodide (Gbr- 
MANN and Traxleb), A., ii, 871. 
colour of solutions of, at low tempera¬ 
tures (Piccard and Herrmann), 
A., ii, 665. 

kinetics of alkaline solutions of 
(LiAvin), a., ii, 859. 
equilibrium between sulphur and, in 
solution (Amadori), A., ii, 561. 
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Iodine, coroparatire purity of various 
specimens of (FoutK and Morris), 
A., ii, 810. 

action of potassium azide with, in 
presence of carbon disulphide 
(Brownk and Hobl), A., ii, 847. 

compounds of starch with (v. Euler 
and Myrback), A., i, 627, 1120 ; 
(Y. Euler and Bergman ; v. 
Euler and Landbrohen), A., i, 
921. 

action of sulpliurous acid with 
(Macaulay), 562. 

introduction of, into the human 
system, and its elimination (Bo ur- 
ouiONON and ConduohA), A., i, 704. 

Iodine pentoxM\c indicator for estimation 
of carbon monoxide (Katz and 
Bloomfield), A., ii, 685. 

Hydriodie acid, heats of neutralisa¬ 
tion of (Richards and Howe), 
A., ii, 425. 

photochemical oxidation of (Win- 
ther), a., ii, 808. 

Iodides, photochemistry of the reaction 
between ferric salts and (Sasaki), 
A., ii, 772. 

influence of ferrous oxide on the 
action of hydrogen peroxide on 
(Pamfilov and Petin), A., ii, 
835. 

action of nitrous acid on, in presence 
of oxygen (Lombard), A., ii, 318. 
estimation of, in presence of bro¬ 
mides and chlorides (Kolthoff), 
A., ii, 681. 

estimation of, by the formation of 
cyanogen iodide (Lang), A., ii, 
782. 

Iodic aeid, reaction between sulphur¬ 
ous acid and (Skrabal), A., ii, 
488. 


use of, in detection of organic bases 
(Robenthaler), a., ii, 327. 
estimation of (Kikuchi), A., ii, 619. 

lodatoi, reflection spectra of (Schae¬ 
fer and Schubert), A., ii, 180. 
detection of, in potassium iodide 
(Lachartbe), a., ii, 716. 

Hypoiodous aeid, dissociation constant 
of(FuRiH), A., ii, 281. 

Iodine eetiniation 

estimation of. in animal tissues 
(Damiens), A., ii, 79. 

Iodine electrode. See Electrode, 
ledofonn, action of light on (Butler), 
A., ii, 604. 

action of, on magnesium alkyl haloids 
(Binaohi), a., i, 1002. 

action of, on magnesium alkyl and 
aryl bromides (Oddo and Binaohi), 
A., 1, 818. 


Iodoform, compounde of, with salts 
of organic bases (Steinkopv and 
Schwen), a., i, 118. 

Ions, structure of, and isomorphism 
(Qrimm), A.,ii, 488. 
properties of, and chemical facts 
(Grimm). A., ii, 690. 
existence of homogeneous groups of 
large (Nolan), A., ii, 251. 
adsorption of (Kolihoff), A., ii, 197 ; 

(Mukherjee), a., ii, 689. 
hydration of (Aschkenasi), A., ii, 
258. 

antagonism of (Brenner), A , i, 907. 
specific interaction of (Bronsted), A., 
ii, 481. 

relative toxicity of (Cameron and 
Hollenbero), a., 1, 499. 
electrolytic. See Electrolytic ions. 

Ionisation, theories of (Frbdenhagbn), 
A., ii, 112. 

by a-rays (Wilkins), A., ii, 607. 
and lattice energy, in relation to ionic 
properties (Grimm), A., ii, 690. 
influence of the solvent on (Neale), 
A., ii, 420. 

in electric furnace experiments (Kino), 
A., ii, 810. 

experiments on, with a tnngshn 
furnace (Compton), A.. ii, 822. 
amphoteric (Noyes and Wilson), A., 
ii, 692. 

thermal, of metallic vapours (Tol- 

man), a., ii, 18. 

of aliphatic acids (Windiscr and 
Osswald), A., ii, 123. 
of gaseons elements at high temper¬ 
atures (Noyes and Wilson), A., ii, 
810. 

of weak electrolytes (Schoorl), A., ii, 
31. 

Ionisation potentials, measurement of, 
in thermionic valves (Palmer), A., 
ii, 108. 

of gases (Boucher), A., ii, 608. 

Ionium in radium residues (Rona), A., 
ii, 250. 

lonogen linkin|^, nature of the (Kauff- 
MANN), A., ii, 366. 

Ipnrolio acid, constitution of (Asahina 
and Shimidzu), A., i, 606. 

Iridium;— 

ChloroiridiateB of cobalt- and clirom- 
iumtamminea (Beneath, Bucher, 
and Eckstein), A., ii, 616. 

Iridium organio oomponnds with pyri¬ 
dine (DelApine), a., i, 869. 

Iron, structure of (Mteos), A., ii, 381. 
spectrum of (MOllbr), A,, ii, 726. 
mass spectrum of (Aston), A., ii, 710. 
Rdntgen-ray spectrum of (Duane and 
Fricke), a , ii, 804. 
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Irov, emissivity of (Lubowskt), A., ii, 
108. 

ts a photochemical catalyst (Baudisoh 
and Bass)» A., i, 993. 
diffttsion of oarbon in mixed crystals 
of (Tammann and Schonert), A., 
ii, 772. 

diffusion of hydrogen through 
(Schmidt and LOckb), A., ii, 198. 
crystalline structure of (Westgrek 
and Lindh), A., ii, 162; (West- 
OREN and Phraom^n), A., ii, 711. 
rate of solution of, in ferric alum 
(Collenberg and Bodforss), A., 
ii, 431. 

rate of solution of, in dilute sulphuric 
acid (Friend and Dennett), T., 41. 
and its oxides, equilibrium of, with 
carbon and its oxides (Reindbbs 
and van Groningen), A., ii, 163 ; 
(Eastman), A., ii, 606. 
meteoric. See Meteoric iron. 
**saccharated,’’ colloidal nature of 
(Mannich and Rojahn), A., i, 
718. 

Iron aUoya with carbon (Honda), A., ii, 
711. 

with carbon and boron (Vogel and 
Tammann), A., ii, 852. 
with oarbon and chromium (Daeves), 
A., ii, 70. 

with carbon and tungsten (Daeves), 
A., ii, 70. 

with manganese, electrochemistry of 
(Tammann and Vaoers), A., ii, 
880. 

with uranium (Polushkin), A., ii, 
162. 

Iron salts, excretion of, in urine (Eisch), 
A., i, 898 ; (Ehrenberg and Kar- 
sten), A., i, 967. 

Iron pentoearbonyl (Mond and Wallis), 
T., 30. 

hydroxide, adsorption of, by precipi¬ 
tated manganese dioxide (Gbloso), 
A., ii, 689. 

hydroxides, naturally-occurring 

(Willmann), a., ii, 76. 
nitrosocarbonyl (Mond and Wallis), 
T., 36. 

oxide, separation of, from calcium 
oxide (Charriou), A., ii, 319. 
Ferrie salts, photochemistry of the 
reaction between iodides and 
(Sasaki), A., ii, 772. 
reduction of, by mercury (McCay 
and Anderson), A., li, 217. 
chloride, photochemical diasociation 
of (PiTXBDDiT and Vodret), A., 
ii, 415. 

chloride, reduction of (Pickles), 
A., ii, 299. 


Iron:— 

Ferrie hydroxide, colloidal, prepara¬ 
tion of(BRAD7lBLD),A., U, 607. 
adsorption of sodium alizarin by 
(Bull and Adams), A., i, 365. 
adsorption of radium-and •€ by 
(Cranston and Hutton), T., 
2848. 

oxide, heat of coagulation of, by 
electrolytes ( Browne and 
Mathews), A., ii, 196. 
equilibrium of sulphur trioxide, 
water and (Posnjak and Mek- 
WIN), A., ii, 772. 
colour of (Hedvall), A., ii, 381. 
precipitation of calcium oxide 
>vith (Charriou), A., ii, 163. 
separation of aluminium oxide 
and, from aiiagnesium oxide 
(Charriou), A., ii, 878. 
sulphates, equilibrium of formation 
of (Applebey and Wilkes), T., 
337. 

Ferrous chloride, equilibrium in the 
system ammonium chloride, 
water, and (Clendinnen), T., 
801. 

hydroxide, reducing action of (Miya¬ 
moto), A., ii, 647. 
oxide, mechanism of the catalytic 
action of (Pamfilov and Petin), 
A., ii, 836. 

sulphate, compound of chlorine and 
(Rohm), A., ii, 648. 

Iron ornnie oompoimds with phosphoric 
acids (Farbenfabriken vobm. 
F. Bayer & Co.), A., i, 681. 

Ferric salts of l:2:8:4-benzodiquinone- 
l:S-dioxime (Morgan and Moss), 
T., 2867. 

with pyridine or quinoline (Wein- 
LAND and Kissling), A., i, 863. 

Ferrous ethyl iodide (Job and Bbioh), 
A., i. 645. 

Iron, oast, estimation of oarbon in 
(Batta and Thyssbn), A., ii, 895. 

estimation of sulphur in (Marinot), 
A., ii, 224. 

Steel, crystalline structure of (West- 
OHEN and Lindh). A., ti, 162; 
(Westoren and Phbaom^n), A., 
ii, 711. 

tempering of (Poucholle), A., ii; 
299 ; (Oharfy and Grbnbt), A., 
ii, 607. 

A^ transformation and quenching of 
(Chikashige), a., ii, 862. 
solubility limits of carbon in 
(Daeves), A., ii, 70. 
solid sodium hydroxide as solvent 
for carbon dioxide in analysis of 
(Kelley and Evers), A., ii, 160. 
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Iron, oait 

StMl, duteotion and estimation of 
vanadium in (MissoN), A,, it, 459. 
estimation of carbon in (Baita and 
Thyssen), a., ii, 895. 
estimation of chromium in (Losana 
and Caeozzi), A., ii, 589. 
estimation of chromium and nickel 
in (Simion), a., ii, 529. 
estimation of cobalt in (Eder), A., 
ii, 458. 

estimation of man/^anese in colori- 
metricallj (HssLiNnAh A.,ii, 660. 
estimation of nickel in (Rubrigius), 
A., ii, 163. 

estimation of sulphur in (Marinot), 
A., ii, 224. 

estimation of vanadium in (Cain 
and Hostbtter) A., ii, 320; 
(Eropf), A., ii, 590. 

Iron estimation and separation 
estimation of (Kikvchi ; Kan6), A., 
ii, 721. 

estimation of, after reduction with 
hydrogen sulphide (Lundell and 
Knowles), A., ii, 88. 
estimation of, in presence of copper 
(Wark), T., 358 ; (Thornton), A., 
ii, 528. 

estimation of, in blood (Brown), A., 
ii, 319. 

estimation of phosphorus in (Mur- 
mann), a., ii, 226. 

separation of aluminium and (Ciia- 
LUPNY and Breisoh), A., ii, 588. 
separation of manganese from (Carus), 
A., ii, 88. 

Iron pyrites. See Pyrites. 

Isatin, and its derivatives (Borsche 
and Meyer), A., i, 53. 

Isatins, silver salts and ethers of 
(Hantzsoh and Meyer), A., i, 1178. 

Isatins, bromo- and chloro-, and their de¬ 
rivatives (Grandmougin), A.,i,368. 
6;7-dibromo-, 6:7-dichloro-, and 
4-chloro-5-bromo-, and their silver 
compounds and derivatives (Hel¬ 
ler, Benadr, and Hochhuth), 
A., i, 1059. 

Isatin series, isomerism in the (Hel¬ 
ler), A., i, 1058 ; (Hantzsch), A., 
i, 1177. 

Isatin-a-beniylozime, and its alkali 
salts (Hantzsch and Meyer), A., i, 
1179. 

Isatinhydrasone (Borsche and Meyer), 
A., i, 54. 

Isatin-5-snlphonio aeid, and its potass¬ 
ium and sodium salts, hydrazones of 
(Martinet), A., i, 279. 

Isatin-6-sulphonie acid, sodium salt, 
hydrazones of (Martinet), A., i, 278. 


Isatin-yellow series, colounng matters 
of the (Martinet), A., i, 278. 
Isatogenie aeid, ethyl ester, oxime 
(Heller and Boessneck), A., i, 870. 
Isatogens (Heller and Boessneck), 
A., i, 809. 

Isatoio acid, 5:7’dibromo-, and 5:7-df- 
chloro-, and 4-chloro-5-bromo-, and 
their salts and derivatives (Heller, 
Bsnade, and Hochmuth), A., i, 1069. 
Isatoids (Heller and Benade), A., i, 
582. 

Iiatole, 5:7-d'/cbloro- (Heller, Benade, 
and Hochmuth), A., i, 1060. 
Ishikawaite (Shibata and Kimura), 
A., ii, 861. 

Isomerism, geometric, in relation to the 
formation of films (Adam), A., ii, 
424. 

^'-Isomerism, Hantzscli’s theory of 
(Madklung), A., ii, 344. 
Isomorphism, ionic structure and 
(Grimm), A., ii, 483. 

Igoprene in relation to caoutchouc 
(StaudiNger and Fritschi), A., i, 
1048. 

brominatian of (Behomann), A., i, 
1106. f’ 

addition hydrogen haloids to 
(Staudispgbr, Kreis, and Schilt), 
A., i, 978. 

/bromide and iibromo- (Staudinoer, 
Muntwyler, and Kupfer), A., i, 
979. 

Isotopes, structure of (Nkuburokr), 
A., ii, 107. 

band spectra of (Grebe and Konen), 
A., ii, 4. 

difference between series spectra of 
(Ehrenfest ; Bohr), A., ii, 598 ; 
(Nicholson), A., ii, 699. 
and the transformation of atoms 
(Meitner), A., ii, 15. 
separation of (Mullikrn and Har¬ 
kins), A., ii, 295; (Mullikes), 
A., ii, 492; (Harkins), A., ii, 702. 

J. 

JcUropha curcaSf oil from seeds of 
(Grimme), a., i, 98. 

Jaundice, bile pigments in (Rosenthal 
and Meier), A., i, 198. 

Jejunum, human, sucrose-splitting 
enzyme in the (v. Euler and Myr- 
back), a , i, 295. 

Juglone. See l:4-Naphthaquinone, 
6-hydroxy-. 

Juncus constituents of (Zell- 

nbr), a., i, 1098. 

Juniper oil from Cyrenaica (Massera), 
A., i. 945. 
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Juniperu8 oxycedma, conatituentB of the 
wood of (Hukebe), a., i, 605, 

Jute* See CorcIwnM capaularia. 


K. 

Kagnraiame oil, constitnents of (Tsuji- 
MOTO aud Toyama), A., i, 297. 

Xaolinite (kaolin), decomposition of, by 
micro-organisms (Vernadsky), A,, i, 
1096, 

Xaiolite, composition and radioactivity 
of (SoHOEP), A., ii, 164. 

Kataphoresii of metallic compounds of 
proteins (Benedioenti and Rebello- 
Alves), A., ii, 683. 
of water in organic liquids (Gyemant), 
A., ii, 684. 

Xawaic acid (Murayama and Mayeda), 
A., i, 265. 

/3-Xawaie acid (Murayama and 
Mayeda), A., i, 265. 

Xawa-kawa resin (Murayama and 
Mayeda), A., i, 265. 

** Xasimoko.” See Herring roe. 

Xeeleyite from Bolivia (Gordon), A.,ii, 
859. 

Xeratih (Heiduschka and Romm), A., 
i. 967. 

Xetens (Staudinoer and Hauser), 
A., i, 28 ; (Staudingeu), A., i, 
238, 240 ; (Staudinoer aud Rath- 
sam), a., i, 1014; (Staudinoer 
and Meyer), A., i, 1015. 
dimeric (Dieckmann and Wirr- 
MANN), A., i, 1166. 

Xetenaoetals (Scheibler and Zieoner), 
A., i, 426 ; (Staudinoer 4iiid Rath- 
paw), A., i, 1014 ; (Stauwkoer and 
Mkyer), a., i, 1016, 

Xetenethylimine (Staudinoer and 
Hauser), A., i, 29. ' 

Xetenimine denvatives (StaudInger 
and Hauser), A., i, 28. !. 

Xetenium compounds (Wedekind and 
Weinand), a., i, 234. sv 

Xetenphenylixnine (Staudinoer and 
Hauser), A., i, 29. 

Xetentriethylinm, bromo-, and 
and di-chloro- (Wedekind and 
Weinand), A., i, 236. 

Xeto-aoidi, degradation of, in the 
animal organism (Worinoer), A., i, 
90. 

1-Xeto 2 aldehydoaoenaphthene, 

6(or 6)-bromo-, and its derivatives 
(Mayer and SohOnfelder), A., i, 
1167. 

1 -Xeto-S-aminotetrahydronaplithalene, 

6-acetyl derivative (Sohrobter aud 
Tetralin G. m. B.H.), A., i, 1086. 


Xeto-anili (REDDEtiBN), A., i, 145; 
(Knoevsnaoel and Bahr), A., i, 
750; (Knoevenaoel aud Goos), A., 
i, 751; (Knoevenaoel), A., i, 1060. 

iS-Xeto-baies, synthobis of (Mannich 
and Heilner), A., i, 851. 

S-Xetocamphano-cpt-oarbozylio acid. 
See ;) Camphocarboxylic acid. 

a-Xato-a-oampbolenio acid, and its semi- 
carbazone (Chandrasbna and 1n- 
oold), T., 1664. 

5- Xeto-jS-carbozy-ry-dimetbylliezoie 
acid (Chanduasena, Ikoold, and 
Thorpe), T , 1649. 

l-Keto-2-einnainylidenetetrahydro- 
naphthalene (Herzoo and Kreidl), 
A., i, 1168. 

a-Xeto-jSjB-diethylglntario aoid, and its 
calcium salt aud semicarbazone (De- 
shapande and Thorpe), T., 1439. 

6- Xeto-4:7*dimethyl*4:5-dihydroindole- 
diazine(l:4) (Kekmack, Ferkin, and 
Robinson), T., 1888. 

6-Xeto-l:8-dimethyl-4-Mopropyltetra- 
hydronaphthalene (Ruzicka and 
Seidel), A., i, 562. 

Ketodinitrones, formation and properties 
of (Alessandri), a., i, 658. 

Xeto-enolic mixtures, spctroclieroical 
and volumetric analysis of (v. 
Auwers and Jacobsen), A., ‘ii, 
168. 

3‘Xeto-2-ethoxydihydroindole*2*oarb‘ 
oxyllc acid, 1-hydroxy-, ethyl and 
methyl esters (Heller and Boess- 
neck), a., i, 370. 

Ketogenic balance, calculation of, from 
residratory quotients (Shaffer), A., 
i. 88. 

Xetogenesis (Wilder and Winter), 
A., i, 893. 

5-Xeto-d-glnoonic aoid semicarbazone- 
semicarbazide (Kiliani), A., i, 1112. 

a-Xetoglntario acid, condensation of, 
with o-phenylenediamiiie (KoN, 
Stevenson, and Thorpe), T., 664. 

ac-l-Xeto-2-bydroxy-8-methyltetra- 
hydroaaph&alene-S-aoetio acid, lac¬ 
tone, and its silver salt and derivatives 
(Kon, Stevenson, and Thorpe), T., 
660. 

l-Keto-6- and -8-bydrozytctrahydro- 
naphthalenes, and their derivatives 
(ScHROETERandTBrBALING. M. b.H), 
A., i, 1036. 

8-Keto-2-methozydihydroindolc*2-oarb- 
oxyllc aoid, l-hydroxy-, ethyl and 
methyl esters (Heller and Boess- 
nrck), a., i, 369. 

l-Xcto-2-methyl-2:8:4:4-fo^raobloro- 
tetrahydronaphthalene (Fries and 
Lohuann), a. , i, 29. 
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8-K6tO‘4-iii0thyl-8:4-dihjdro-4<earboli&e 
(Keemack, Pkkkin, and Robinson), 
T., 1887. 

d-XttO'l'inetliyM-isopropyltetrahydro- 
lUphihalene, and its semicarbazone 
(Ruzicka and Mingazzini), A., i, 
1001. 

S-Xeto-l-methyltetraliydronaphtlialene, 

l:8:4:4-^0<raohloro- (Fries), A., i, 
48. 

1 -Xetojrsrmaphtliindaiie, 8:3-(2iolil oro* 
(Fleischer and Retze), A., i, 1138. 

8-Xeto-1:8 rd-naphthtsotriaiine-d’Carb- 
oxylio aoid, ethyl ester (Diels and 
SORENSEN), A., 1, 1194. 

8-Xeto-l :3:4-naphthisotriasine*6'inl- 
phonic aoid (Diels and SOrensen), 
A., i, 1194. 

Xotoncs, preparation of (Badisohe 
Anilin- a Soda Fabbik), A., i, 
218; (Hunt), A., i, 810. 
preparation of, from mineral and tar 
oils (Harries), A., i, 514. 
conductivity of mixtures of acids with 
(Kendall and Gross), A., ii, 83. 
halochromism of (Hantzsch), A., i, 
556. 

action of phosphorus trichloride on 
(OoNANT, MacDonald, and Kfx- 
net), a., i, 186. 

Interaction of thiocarbamides and 
(Taylor), T., 2267. 
sodium derivatives, action of acetylene 
on (Locquin and Wouseng), A., i, 
617. 

aliphatic, decomposition of (Mailhe), 
A., i, 985. 

action of trimethylene chlorobromide 
on (Billon), A., i, 717. 
aliphatic-aromatic, melting points of 
(Majima, Nagaoka, and Tamada), 
A., i, 257. 

aromatic, synthesis of, by means of 
zinc organic compounds (Mautu- 
ner), a., i, 457. 

cyclic, of the quinoline series, pre¬ 
paration of (Farbwerke yorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), A., 
867. 

unsaturated, reactivity of (Buck and 
Heilbron), T., 1095. 
formation of, from tertiary ethinyl- 
carbinols (Meyer and Schuster), 
A., i, 556. 

detection of (Bougault and Gros), 
A., ii, 666. 

estimation of, with hydrozylamine 
(Bennett .and Donovan), A., ii, 
586. 

XctOACs, o-halogenated, action of amines 
with (Mayer and Freund), A., i, 
865. 


Xetonei, a-halogenated, condensation of 
aldehydes with (Bauer and Wer¬ 
ner), A., i, 1084. 

oximino-, bisulphite compounds of 
(Gastaldi and Braunizer), A., i, 
626. 

ffithio-, formation and properties of 
(Naik and Avasarb), T., 2692. 

Xotone-aloohol, C|H|OsG], and its deriv¬ 
atives, from o-chlorobenzaldehyde and 
acetaldehyde (Neuberg and Lieber- 
mann), a., i, 305. 

Xetonio compoimds, r61e of, in the 
foimation of sugars (Gekluuydbn), 
A., i, 607. 

8-Keto^e esters, action of bromine on 
(Kohler), A., i, 552. 

3- Xsto-2*o-iiitrophenyl<8:4*dihydrc< 
quinoline (Nebbr), A., i, 545. 

4- Keto-8-ootahydroanthracsne, and its 
semicarbazone (Schroetek and Te- 
TRALIN G. M. b. H.), A., i, 1186. 

4-Xeto-s octahydrophena&1lLrcne, and its 
semicarbazoues (Schrobtbr and Tb- 
TRALIN G. m.b. H.), a., i, 1137. 

2-Ket0'4 phenyM-]nethyl-l:2-dihvdro- 
pyrimidins, and its 5:6-dibromide, and 
6(or 5)-bromo- (Mannich and Hbil- 
ner), a., i, 372. 

2* Keto-4-phenyM*m6thylhcxahydro> 
pyrimidine (Mannich and Hbilner), 
A., i, 372. 

2-Xeto-4-phenyl-l‘methyl-l:2:5:6'tstra- 
hydropyrimidine, and itsbromo-deriv- 
ative (Mannich and Heilnsr), A., i, 
872. 

Ketopinio anhydride (Wedekind and 
Weinand), a., i, 649. 

Xetopinyl chloride, and its action with 
triethylamine (Wedekind and Wei¬ 
nand), A., i, 548. 

4 Ketopiperidinepropionic acid, eth^rl 
ester (RuzickA and Seidel), A., i, 
1057. 

Ketorhamnonio acid, constitution of 
(Kiliani), a., i, 1112. 

a-Eetorhamnonic acid, lactone of, and 
its p-nitrophenylliydrazone (Kiliani), 
A., i, 224. 

2-Eeto-6-iiilpho-l: 8i4-naphthi0otriai- 
ine-d'Carbozylie aoid, ethyl ester 
(Diels snd SOrensen), A., i, 1194. 

a-Xetotetrahydronaphthalenc (Sohroe* 
TER and Tetralin G. m. b. H.), A., i, 
1036. 

oc-l-Ketotitrahydronaphthalene-S- 
acetic acid, and its semicarbazone 
(Stevenson and Thorpe), T., 1721. 

l-Xctotetrahydronaphthalenc-S^sulph- 
onio acid, 5-h^drozy-, and its phenyl- 
hydrazone with its metallic salts 
(Fuchs and Stix), A, i, 451. 
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Xttotrioarboxyllo aeidi, from 

pyrocholoidaoic acid and alkali hydr¬ 
oxide (WlELANDand Scuulsnbvbg), 
A., i, 846. 

a-Keto-iBiS 7 -trimath 7 lfneeiiLio acid, and 
its condensation products with phenyl- 
eDediamines (Kon, Stevenson, and 
Thorpe), T., 603. 

Xetozimei, thermochemistry of (Dora- 
BIAI.SKA), A., ii, 548. 

Xidneyi, permeability of the glomerulus 
membrane of, for sugars (Ham¬ 
burger), A., i, 490, 491, 790, 919. 
proteolytic enzymes of (Hbdin), A., i, 
1212 . 

Kinetics of unimolecular reactions 
(Garner), A., ii, 358. 

Kojio acid, and bromo-, and hydroxy-, 
and their salts and derivatives 

(Yabuta), a., i, 989. 

Krypton, estimation of (Moureu and 
Lepape), a., ii, 394. 

Kynnrenie acid, constitution and deriv¬ 
atives of (Spath), a., i, 173. 

L. 

Lae, Japanese, constituents of (Ma- 
jima), a., i, 262, 263. 

Laocbl dimethyl ether ozonide (Majima 
and Kudo), A., i, 264. 

a-Laotanilide, ^-^nchloro- (Passerinj), 
A., i, 781. 

Lactase in yeast (Willstatter and 
Oppenheimeb), a., i, 208. 

Lactic acid,formation of,from dextrose by 
peptone (Sohlatteb), A., i, 1096. 
synthesis of inactive (Pirak), A.,i,810. 
heat of combustion of (Meyerhof), 
a., ii, 475. 

action of thionyl chloride on (Blaise 
and Montagne), A., i, 715. 
in plants (Franzen and Keyssner), 
A., i, 310; (Franzen and Stern), 
A., i, 311. 

destruction of, by yeast (Liebbn), 
A., i, 796; (v, Furth and 
Lieben), a., i, 1219. 
by yeast and by blood-cells (v. 
forth and Lieben), A., i, 502. 
in blood (Hastings), A., i, 81. 
formation of, in muscle (Meyerhof), 
A*, 1, 86. 

function of, in muscle (Foster and 
Moyle), A., i, 898. 
effect of su^r injections on the excre¬ 
tion of (Moraczewski and Lind¬ 
ner), A., i, 402. 

detection of, in organic liquids 
(D’Abbbla), a., ii, 460. 
detection of, in tissues (Laqueb), A., 
ii, 825. 

estimation* of (Clausen), A., ii, 593. 


Lactose, Ce^igOi from cyclohexanone 
oxime (Helfebioh and Malkomes), 
A., i, 481. 

Lactones, velocity of formation and 
hydrolysis of (Kailan and Neu¬ 
mann), A., ii, 433. 

j8-Laetones (Johansson and Hagman), 
A., i, 425. 

Laotm {milk>mgar)t action of ozone on 
(Schonebaum), A., i, 717. 
detection of, in urine (Hsbzbbrg), 
A., ii, 167. 

micro-estimation of, in milk (FoNTks 
aud Thivolle), A., ii, 328. 

LflBYidulinase (Matbda), A., i, 694. 

LaBvogluoosan, formation of, by distilla¬ 
tion of carbohydrates (Kabber and 
Rosenberg), A., i, 812. 
polymerides of (Pictet and Ross), 
A., i, 525. 

Lsevulic acid a-alkyl derivatives of 
(Gault and Salomon), A., i, 427. 

Lavulose (^-fructose; fruU sugar)^ pre¬ 
paration of (Harding), A., i, 919. 
action of ammonia on (Lino and 
Nanji), a., i, 631. 

action of ozone on solutions of 
(Schonebaum), A., i, 223. 
acetone derivatives of (Irvine and 
Patterson), T., 2146. 
constitution and rotation of compounds 
of, with boric acid aud sodium 
hydroxide (Gilmour), T., 1383. 
decomposition of, by pyocyanic bacilli 
(Aubel), a., i, 201. 
effect of, in diabetes (Desgrez, 
Bierry, and Rathsry), A., i, 
1215. 

detection of, in presence of aldoses 
(Kolthoff), a., ii, 166. 
estimation of, in straw (Collins), A., 
ii, 323. 

Lsvuloseoarboxylic acid, 7-phenyl- 
hydrazide of (Kiliani), A., i, 1112. 

Lttvaloiephosphoric acids, iron salts 
(Farbenfabbiken vorm. F. Bayer 
& Co.), A., i, 631. 

Lwolosnria (Barrenscheen), A., i, 496. 

Laminaria, iodine in species of (Fbeund- 
ler, MENAGER,aDd Laurent), A.,i,98. 

Laminaria, action of ferments on (Oru- 
zewska), a., i, 11. 

Lamp, sodium, for polarimetiy (Falbs 
and Morrell), A., ii, 48. 

Landolt’s reaction (Skbabal), A., ii, 488. 

LaiUana camara, oil from the leaves of 
(Moudgill and Vbidhachalam), A., 
i, 754. 

Lanthanum, atomic weight of (Baxter), 
A., ii, 298; (Hopkins and Dbxgos), 
A., ii, 770.. 

spectrum of (Okubo), A., ii, 676. 
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lanthanttm, arc spectra of (Kisss, Hop- 
and Kremers), A., ii, 244. 

LantiianRm oxide, density and molecular 
volume of (Pkandtl), A., ii, 379. 

Landaniae, synthesis of (Spatu and 
Lako), a., i, 568. 

Landfanni) detection of saflron in 
(GuerRet), a., ii, 793. 

Lanrle aeid, potassium salt, ultra-hltra- 
tion of solutions of (McBain and 
Jenkins), T., 2326. 
sodium salt, equilibrium of sodium 
chloride, water and (McBain and 
Burnett), T., 1320. 
cellulose ester (Grun and Wiitka), 
A., i, 114. 

Lavender oil, constituents of (Rou re- 
Bertrand Fils), A., i, 847. 

Lead from uranium minerals of Mada¬ 
gascar (Muouet), a., ii, 216. 
are spectrum of (Hbmsaleoh and 
DK Gramont), a., ii, 176. 
band spectra of, and of uranium-lead 
(Grebe and Konen), A., ii, 4. 
electro-deposition of (Hughes), A., ii, 
446. 

and of its dioxide (Mellon and 
Reinhard), a., ii, 817. 
separation of the isotopes of (Dillon, 
Clarke, and Hincht), A., ii, 710. 
vapour pressure curve of (Inoold), 
T., 2419. 

liquid, density and surface tension of 
(Hoonebs), a., ii, 29. 
solubility of bismuth in (Di Capua), 
a., ii, 576. 

solubility of cadmium in (Di Capua), 
A., ii, 676. 

test-papers, preparation of (Olivier), 
A., ii, 396. 

, redactions with, in volumetric an¬ 
alysis (Treadwell), A., ii, 780. 
poisoning. See Poisoning. 

Lead alloys with mercury, estimation 
of lead in (Mellon and Reinhard), 
A., ii, 787 ; (Mellon), A., ii, 
870. 

with strontium, constitution of 
(Piwowabsky), a., li, 644. 
with tellurium (Dreifuss), A., ii, 
503. 

Lead salts, basic, coustitution of (Wein- 
land and Steoh), A., ii, 767. 
soluble, action of, on plant growth 
(Bonnet), A., i, 412. 

Lead azide, abnormal crystallisation of 
(Lowndes), A., ii, 216. 
chromate, solvolysis of (Hicks and 
Craio), a., ii, 622. 
chromates, basic (Hicks), A., ii, 147. 
equilibria of (Jaeger and Germs), 
A., ii, 65. 


Lead haloids, compounds of ammonia 
with (Biltz and Fischer), A., ii, 
851. 

molybdates, equilibria of (Jaeosr and 
Germs), A., ii, 65. 

nitrate, crystal structure of (Vboard), 
A., ii, 503. 

electrometric titrations with (Kolt- 
hoff), a., ii, 781. 

thallous nitrite (Cuttioa and Paoi- 
ELLO), A., ii, 378. 

oxides, physical chemistry of (Glas- 
stone), T., 58, 1456, 1469, 2091. 
monoxide, isomerism of (Applebey and 
Reid), T., 2129. 

hydrates of (Glabstone), T. , 68. 
density of (Brown, Cook, and 
Warner), A., ii, 571. 
fusion diagram of mixtures of 
bismuth oxide and (Belladen), 
A., ii, 777. 

sc.9(/W20xide (Glasstonb), T., 1456. 
dioxide, electromotive pro|>eriiea of 
(Glabstone), T., 1469. 

^c7*oxide, estimation of, in minium 
(Bonis), A., ii, 587. 

Triplnxnbic iciroxide (Glasstone), T., 
1456. 

Lead sulphates, equilibria of (Jaeger 
and Germs), A., ii, 65. 
sulphide, solubility of (Trumpleb), 
A., ii, 111. 

tungstates, equilibria of (Jaeger and 
Germs), A., ii, 65. 

Plombates, preparation and electro¬ 
chemistry of (Grubb), A., ii, 670. 

Lead organic compounds, action of 
thallic chloride on (D. and A. £. 
Goddard), T., 260. 
diphenyl, salts of, with organic acids 
(Goddard, Ashley, and Evans), 
T., 981. 

di-^-tolyl, triphenyl, tritolyls, and tri- 
^-xylyl, and their haloids (Keausk 
and Reissaus), A., i, 602. 
tetraphenyl, use of, in preparation of 
organo-metallic comj^unds (God¬ 
dard, Ashley, ana Evans), T., 
978. 

trialkjd and triaryl fluorides (Krause 
and Pohland), A., i, 644. 

Lead detection, estimation and separa¬ 
tion :— 

detection of small quantities of, in 
urine (Sohumm), A., ii, 317. 
estimation of (Fairhall), A., ii, 
659. 

estimation of, electro-volumetrioalljr 
(MacInnes and Townsend), A., ii, 
456. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Jel- ' 
LINEK and Ens), A., ii, 864. 
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I«ad deteetion, eitimation, and separa¬ 
tion:— 

estimation of, rolumetrically, with 
ferrocyanides (Treadwell and 
Ohervet), a., ii, 786. 
estimation of, in lead amalgams 
(Mellon and Reinbard), A., ii, 
787; (Mellon), A., ii, 870. 
estimation of, in water (Avery, Hem¬ 
ingway, Anderson, and Read), 
A., ii, 161. 

estimation of, and its separation from 
antimony, copper and tin (Elino 
and Lassieur), A., ii, 86. 

Lead anode. See Anode. 

Lead tree^ formation and disglomeration 
of (Thiel), A., ii, 63, 

Leather, dyeing, tanning and preserva¬ 
tion of (Kakuzin), a., i, 702. 

Leaves, distribution of carbohydrates in 
(Schrosder and Horn), A., i, 
906. 

disappearance of starch from (Mo- 
lisch), a., i, 809. 
dead, carbohydrates in (Combes and 
K 0 HI.ER), A., i, 1222. 
old and young, manganese content of 
,(Jadin and Astruc), A,, i, 1098. 
young, oxalic acid in (Bau), A., i, 
809. 

Leeithin, precipitation of hydrosols of, 
by electrolytes (Kakidchi), A., i, 
711. 

from eggs, unsaturated fatty acids 
from (Lkvenb and Rolf), A., i, 
621. 

from liver, unsaturated falty acids 
of (Lbvene and Simms), A., i, 
424. 

estimation of, as ether-soluble phos¬ 
phorus (Le Breton), A., ii, 168. 
estimation of, in blood (Randles and 
Knudson), a., ii, 719. 

Lectures, delivered before the Chemical 
Society (Rutherford). T., 400 ; 
(Gregory), T., 760; (Bragg), T., 
2766. 

Lecture experiments with atomic models 
(King), A., ii, 705. 
showing a time reaction (Meyer), A., 
ii, 636. 

on protective colloids (Friend), A., 
ii, 267. 

to show the detection and estimation 
of traces of co^)per (Hahn and 
Leimbaoh), a., li, 870. 
with hydrazoic acid and azides 
(Browne and Hoel), A., ii, 840. 
to show the antiseptic action of mer¬ 
cury ions (Joaohimoglu), A., ii, 
211 . 

Leech. See Sirudo mcdidmlis, 

cxxir li. 


LeguminossB, assimilation of carbon 
dioxide by (Kostvtschev), A., i, 
618. 

Lemon Juice, growth-promoting factor 
of (Leichtentritt and Zielaskow- 
8 KI), A., i, 1094. 

Lens, crystalline, lipoids of the (Gold¬ 
schmidt), A., i, 489. 
cleavaM products from proteins of 
the(HiJiKATA), A., i, 489; (Jess), 
A., i, 1199. 

LeptospermuMt essential oils from species 
of (Pbnfold), a., i. 44, 

Letsobe^s acid. See Biloidanio acid. 

/’Lenoine, degradation of, by bacteria 
(Arai), a., i, 303. 

/-Leuoineoholine, salts of (Karrer, 
Gislrr,Horlacher, Locher,Mader, 
and Thomann), A., i, 815. 

Lenoocyanoselenopyronin (Battsgay 
and Hugel), A., i, 669. 

Leueooytes, effect of chemicals on the 
chemotaxis of (Wolf), A., i, 401. 
glycolytic action of (Fukushima), A., 

i, 697. 

Leneonic acid, constitution of (Homol- 
ka), a., i, 630. 

Lcuccsin, isoelectric point of (LOsbs and 
Landauer), a., i, 881. 

Lichenin, digestion of (Shimizu), A., i, 
82. 

Liesegang’s rings, formation of (Mc- 
Guigan), a., ii, 33; (Fischer and 
McLaughlin), A., ii, 206. 

Lightf emission of, by atoms (Foster¬ 
ling), A., ii, 729; (Seeuger), A., 

ii, 804. 

scattering of, by dust-free liquids 
(Martin and Lehrman), A., ii, 
885. 

molecular scattering of. in n-pentane 
(Venkateswaran), T., 2666. 
absorption of, by colouring matters 
(LASAREV), A., ii, 103, 832. 
by solutions (Lunelund), A., ii, 8; 
(v. Halban and Siedentopf), 
A., ii, 832. 

blue, from the Rontgen tube, polaris¬ 
ation of (Seeman), a., ii, 8. 
ultin-violet measni’ement of absorp¬ 
tion of (WiNTUER, BaGGESGAABD- 
Rasmussen, and Schreiner), A., 
ii. 729. 

action of, on gels (Holmes and 
Patrick), A., ii, 838. 
action of, on aqueous solutions of 
organic acids and their salts 
(Jaeger and Berger), A., i, 
316. 

action of, on colloidal platinum 
(Spear, Jones, Neave, and 
Shlager), a., ii, 11. 

51 
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Lignin (Mslandsr), A., i, 325. 

Irom straw (PAflOHKB), A., i, 325. 
from winter rye straw (Beckmann, 
Lissche, and Lehmann), A., i, 233. 
methylation of (Hsuseb, Schmitt, 
and Gunkel), A., i, 325. 
oxidation of (Heussr and Samuel- 
sen), a., i, 812. 

spontaneous oxidation of (Schrader), 
A., i, 637. 

reduction of, with hydriodio acid 
and phosphorus (Willstatl'ER and 
Kalb), A., i, 989. 
pine (Klason), A., i, 324, 418. 
detection of, in cells (van 2ijp), A., 
ii, 94. 

a-Lignin, constitution of (Klason), A., 

i, 324. 

Ligninsnlphonio acids (McKee and 
Barskt), a., 1, 1121. 

Lignite, constituents of (CiusA and 
Croce), A., ii, 385. 
heat developed in adsorption of gases 
by (McLean), A.» ii, 362. 
producer tar from (Ruhemann), A., 
i, 22; (Fischer), A., i, 330. 

Lignooeric acid, and its derivatives 
(Brigl and Fuchs), A., i, 712. 

Lignooerin (Brigl and Fuchs), A., i, 
718. 

Lignooeryl cyanide (Levene and Tay¬ 
lor), A., i, 715. 

Lignooeryl alcohol, and its acetate 
(Brigl and Fuchs), A., i, 718. 

Lignooyanin (Pasohke), A., i, 326. 

Llgnosnlphonio acid (Klason), A., i, 
14. 

oxidation of (Heuser and Samuel- 
sbn), a., i, 812. 

a-L^nof^phonio acid, and its salts 
(Klason), A., i, 824. 

Liliim caididum and martagon. See 

Lily. 

Lily, formation of anthocyauin in the 
bulb scales of (Mirande), A., i, 1100, 
1224. 

Lime-water, equilibrium between cement 
and (Lorenz and Haeoermann), A., 

ii, 59. 

Linolohydroxamio acid (Nicolet and 
PsLC), A., i, 644. 

Lihseed oil, drying of (Slansky), A., i, 
1113. 

oxidation of (Coffey), T., 18. 

Linusio acid, methyl ester (Bauer and 
Hardboo), a., i, 984. 

Lipssmia (Bloor), A., i, 89. 

LipasO from castor beans, preparation 
and properties of (Elaley and 
Lyman), A., i, 390. 
action of antiseptics on the activity of 
(Palmer), A., i, 886. 


Lipaso, action of quinine on (Koka and 
Rbinicke), a., i, 67. 
liver, action of quinine and atoxyl on 
(Rona and Pavlovi6 ), A., i, 887. 
stomach, activity of (Sluiter), A., i, 
887. 

Lipoids (Frankel and Gilbert ,* 
Frankel and Kasz), A., i, 294. 
physical chemistry of (Loewf), A., ii, 
854. 

ultramicroscopy of (Hattori), A., i, 
192. 

action of, on metabolism in plant cells 
(Boas), A., i, 94, 613. 
nutritive value of (Takahashi), A., i, 
699. 

estimation of, in blood (Lemeland), 
A., i, 666. 

Liquids, physical properties of, in equi¬ 
librium with their vapour (Swien- 
TOSLAWSKl), A., ii, 192. 
electromotive force and concentration 
at the junction of (Freundlioh), 
A., ii, 19; (Freundlich and Gye- 
mant), A., ii, 342. 
density of (Wiedbuauk), A., ii, 740. 
equation of compression of (Carl), 
A., ii, 477. 

with intersecting vapour pressure 
curves (v. Rechenberg), A., ii, 120. 
solubility of, at high pressures (Tim¬ 
mermans), A., ii, 482. 
solubility of gases in (Neuhausen), 
A., ii, 621. 

solubility of liquids in (Gordon and 
Reid), A., ii, 824. 

partial miscibility of (Ddbrisay), A., 
ii, 428. 

surface pressure of thin layers of 
(Makoelin), a., ii, 686. 
viscosity of (Herz), A., ii, 821. 
calculation of visoosity and surface 
tension of (Creighton), A , ii, 426. 
laws of internal friction of (Herz), 
A., ii, 352. 

adsorption of, hj charcoal (Driver 
and Firth), T., 2409 ; (Harkins 
and Ewing), A., ii, 123. 
change of properties of, on drying 
(Baker), T., 568. 

molecular telotropy in (Raman), A., 
ii, 603. 

extraction of, with the Soxhlet 
apparatus (Handorf), A,, ii, 496. 
anisotropic, structure of (Fbiedel 
and Royer), A., ii, 129. 
scattering of Rdntgen rays i»y 
(HiJOKKL), A., iL 14. 
inversion of rotation in (Royer), 
A., 11, 415* 

dust-free, scattering of light by (Mar¬ 
tin and Lehrman), A., ii, 335. 
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Liqulchir foaming, dUtillation of (KlXk- 
hasdt), a., ii, 472. 
sligktly mUoible, detemination of 
reciprocal aolubility of (CH^I^£- 
v*AU), A., ii, 366, 427. 
mixed, separation of, by centrifOging 
(MVLL1KX19), A., ii, 686. 
separation of, by distillation (Duf- 
TON), T., 806. 

binary mixed, theory of (Schmidt), 

A., ii, 472. 

Tsponr pressure of (Schmidt), A., ii, 
119 ; (Faust), A., ii, 423 ; (Cas- 
SEL; Schoxze), a., ii, 424* 
Don-asaociated^ raponr pressttre and 
heat of vaporisation of (Mobtimeu), 
A., 11, 616. * 

non -miscible, apparatus for extraction 
of (Fayolle and Lobmand), A., li, 
759. 

organic, properties of (Hebz), A., ii, 

23. 

refractive index of (Himsteot and 
Webtueimeb), a., ii, 726. 
freezing points of (Timmebmans, 
VAN DEB Hobst, snd Onnes), 
A., ii, 258. 

partition coefficients between water 
and (Smith), A., ii, 430, 431. 
ihtemal friction of (Hebz), A., ii, 
30. 

kataphoresis of water in (Gtemakt), 
A., ii, 684. 

velocity of hydrogenation of, in 
presence of nickel (Armstrong 
and Hilditch), A., ii, 41. 
binary organic, classification of (Tim¬ 
mermans), A., ii, 25. 
supercooled, suputaneous crystallisa¬ 
tion of (Hinshelwood and Hart¬ 
ley), A., ii, 200. 

superheated, pressure volume relation 
of (Wibmeb), A., ii, 425. 
undercooled, melting interval of (Feb- 
ouson), a., ii, 614. 

LHhiiiin, isotopes of (Dempster), A., ii, 
417. 

arc spectra of isotopes of (McLennan 
and Ainslie), A., ii, 541. 
line spectrum of (Merton), A., ii, 803. 
crystal structure of (Bijyoet and 
Karssen), a., ii, 499. 
attempt at transmutation of (Wyck- 
off), A,f ii, 642. 

ions, hydration of (Babobovskt and 
Velisek), A., ii, 816. 
vapour, eloctrodeless discharge in 
(Robertson), A., ii, 609. 

Lithium salts of weak inorganic acids 
(Rosenheim and Beglin), A., ii, 289. 
Lithinm antimoniodobrOmide (Your- 
nazos), a., ii, 651. 


Lithinm chloride, solubility of, in 
quinoline (Walton and wise). A., 
i, 370. 

cupric chloride, absorption of light by 
(Getman), A., ii, 412. 
chlorite (Levi), A., ii, 567. 
hydride (Ephraim and Michel), A., 
ii, 58. 

structure of (Buvoet and Kaks- 
sen), A., ii, 569. 

hydroxide, heats of neutralisation of 
(Exohards and Rowe), A., li, 
425. 

neutralisation of phenylstibmic 
acids by (Schmidt), A., i, 482. 
nitrate, solubility of, in ammonia 
I (Davis, Olmstiad, and Luni>« 
strum), a., ii, 56. 

n- and iso-Lithobilianie acids, and their 
j derivatives (Borsche andHALLWAss), 

I A., i, 1160. 

Lithooholie acid, methyl ester (Borsche 
I and Hallwass), A., i, 1169. 
Lithospermum trythrorhizon, colouring 
matter irom the roots of (Majima and 
Kuboda), a. , i, 946. 

Liver, function of the (Dblpbat ainl 
Whipple), A., i, 86 \ (Pelkan and 
Whipple), A., i, 490. 
fat exchange in the (Lombroso), A., 
i, 702. 

spacial separation of glycogen and 
diastase m the cells of (Lsssbk), A., 
j i, 195. 

basal metabolism and utilisation of 
protein in diseases of (Aub and 
Means), A., i, 193. 
yellow atrophy of (Kahn and Bar- 
sky), A., i, 969. 

embryonic, glycogen formation in 
(Aron), A., i, 702. 

Liver oil, detection of, with sulphuric 
acid (Drummond and Watson), A., 
ii, 665. 

Loellingite, ciystal structure of (Hug¬ 
gins), A., ii, 651. 

Loranthaoem, constituents of some 
(Wester), A., i, 208. 

Lubricating oils. See under Oils. 
Lubrication, boundary, in relation to 
chemical constitution (Doublbday), 
T., 2876. 

Luocme {alfalfa), proteins'of (Osborne, 
Wakeman, and Leavenworth), 
A., i, 99. 

water-soluble constituents of (Os¬ 
borne, Wakeman, aud Leaven¬ 
worth), A., i, 1104. 
hay, nitrogen compounds in (Miller), 
, A., i, 414. 

' Luoiferasc, specificity of (Harney), A., 
i, 299. 
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LueUBrin, ppecificity of (Harvey), A., 
i, 299. 

Inmbang oil (West and Mqktes), A., 
i, 95. 

Lmninesoonce by flame excitation 
(Howes), A., ii, 335 ; (Nichols 
and Wilber), A., ii, 806. 
inorganio (Tiede and Richter), A., 
ii, 215. 

of metalRe oxides (Nichols and 
WiLm), A. ii, 105. 
of incaadoBoant solids (Nichols and 
Howm* A., ii, 697. 

Ltinga, chemistry of the (Sammaktino), 
A., i, 296, 1089. 

Lung atones (Scherer), A., i, 966. 
Lnpeol, identity of xanthosterol with 
(UltEe), A., 1, 826. 

Lupines, eflect of nitiogenoiis fertilisers 
on the alkaloids in (Vogel and 
Weber), A., i, 798. 

Ltipinua albus^ eflect of cocaine on the 
groMTth of (Macht and Livingston), 
A., i, 798. 

Lutecium, atomic number of (Urbain), 
A., ii, 505. 

Z-series spectrum of (Dauvillier), 
A., ii, 463. 

Luteooohaitie chlonde. See Hexam' 
minocobaltic chloride imder Cobalt. 
Lythium salicaria, constituents of 
(Zellner), a., i, 799. 


M. 

Xagnesium, arc spectrum of (Foote, 
Meggers, and Mohler), A., ii, 4 ; 
(Hemsalech and he Gramont), 
A., ii, 411. 

eflect of electric fields on the spectrum 
of (de Gramont and Hemsalech), 
A., ii, 243. 

electromotive properties of (Beck), 
A., ii, 645. 

isotopes of (Dempster), A., ii, 417. 

Xagnesium alloys, heat of formation of 
(Biltz and Hohorst), A., ii, 850. 
with cadmium (Quillet), A., ii, 
670. 

with mercury, thermal analysis of 
(Beck), A., ii, 645. 
equilibrium of ammonia with 
(Loomis), A., ii, 294. 

Xamesium salts, distnbution of, in 
blood (Kramer and Tisdall), A., i, 
1087. 

Xagnesium dihydrogen orthantimonate 
(Obajdin), a., ii, 501. 
carbonate, formation of, from the 
oxide (Hedyall and Hecbbroeu)i 
A., ii, 766. 


Xagnesium perchlorate, preparation an 
properties of, and its use as * a 
drying agent (Willard and Smith), 
A., ii, 850. 

haloids, compounds of ammonia with 
(Biltz and HOitig), A., ii, 69. 

nitrate, equilibrium of, with sodium 
nitrate and water, and magnesium 
sulphate and water (Jackman and 
Browne), T., 694. 

silicide, preparation of, and its de> 
composition (Schwarz and Kon¬ 
rad), A., ii, 846. 

sulphate, equilibrium of ammonium 
and potassium sulphates, water 
and (Weston), T., 1223. 
equilibrium of magnesium nitrate, 
water and (Jackman and 

Browne), T., 694. 
pharmacology of (Ferrara), A., i, 
600. 

sulphide, preparation of, pure, and its 
phospiiorescence (Tiede and 

Richter), A., ii, 216, 247. 
rare earth phosphors of (Tiede and 
Schleedb), a., ii, 769. 

Xagnesium organio eompouuds, use of, 
in syntheses (Hepwortu), A , i, 


electrolysis of (Kondybbv), A., i, 
1128. 

action of cupric chloride \sith 
(Turner), A., i, 23. 
action of, on glutaronitrile (Bruyl- 
ants), a., i, 631. 

action of, on nitriles (Baerts), A., i, 
817. 

with olefines (Krestinski), A., i, 
1128. 

with pyridine (Spaou), A., i, 869. 
reactions of (GarcIa Banijs and 
Pascual Vila), A., i, 734. 
alkyl haloids, action of halogen de¬ 
rivatives of ethane and methane on 
(Binaohi), a., i, 1002. 
alkyl and aryl haloids, action ^f 
iodoform on (Oddo and Binaohi), 
A.,i, 318. 

allyl bromide, action of dichloroethyl 
ether on (Lespibau), A., i, 619. 
cyanide, and its complex silver salts 
(Fighter and Suter), A., i, 
582. 


ethvl bromide, action of, with etliyl 
chloropropionatos (Mourbu niid 
Barrett), A., i, 4. 
methyl bromide, action of, with 
phenylacetonitrile (Rondou), A., 
1, 984. 

phenyl bromide, action of tballous 
bromide on (D. and A. £. Goddard), 
T.. 269, 
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Xagneiiuni detection, eetimation, nnd 
sejparation 

detection of, with S-hydroxyquinone 
(Mokneb), a., ii, 669. 
detection of, in presence of man¬ 
ganese and phosphoric acid (Pun- 
GOTTI), A., ii, 85. 

estimation of^ colorimetrioally (Ham- 
METi' and Adams), A., ii, 587 ; 
(Briggs; Denis), A., ii, 659. 
estimation of, in nickel (Chalvpnt 
and Brsisch), A., ii, 227. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in 
potassium salts (VI^rtheim), A., ii, 
870. 

estimation of, and separation from 
alkalis (Borostuom), A., ii, 659. 

Xagnetio field, effect of s, on catalysis 
by ions (Garner and Jackman), T., 
1298. 

Xagnetiim and constitution of atoms 
(Weiss), A., ii, 23. 

relation between atomic structure and 
(Cabrera ; Oxley), A., ii, 469. 

Xaiie, constituents of the pollen of 
(Anderson and Kulp), A., i, 
508. 

effect of aluminium and iron salts on 
growth of (Arndt), A., i, 1108. 
absorption of calcium chloride by the 
roots of (Redfern), A., i, 614. 
proteins in (Showalter and Carr), 
A., i, 1108. 

Xoiie oil, chemical composition of 
(Baughman and Jamieson), A., i, 
414. 

Xalachite-green-leueonilphonio acid, 

ararosaniline salt (Wikland and 
cheuing), a., i, 58. 

Xaleio acid, preparation of (Downs), 
a., i, 984. 

action of muscle enzymes on (Dakin), 
a., i, 792. 

calcium salt, crystallography and 
optical properties of (Wherry and 
Hann), a., i, 716. 
methyl ester, alkaline hydrolysis of 
(Skrabal and Raith), A., ii, 434. 

Xalio acid, formation of (Weiss and 
Dow^ns), a., i, 622. 
impure form of, in Crassnlaoeae (Franz- 
EN and OsTERTAG), A., i, 1223. 
excretion of (Tomita), A., i, 301. 

d-Xalio acid (Freudenberg and 
Brauns), A., i, 628. 

f-Xalio aeid, activation of racemic acid 
by (McKenzie and Walker), T., 
349. 

Xalie aoid, hydroxy-. See Succinic 
acid, aminohydroxy-. | 

nitro-, and its salts (Lachmak), A., I 
i, 107. I 


Xalonamide, iionitroso-, derivatives of 
(Rendall and Whitelxy), T., 2110. 

Xalonanilide, , amino- (Rendall and 
Whiteley), T., 2119. 
i^nitroso-, ethers of (Rendall and 
Whiteley), T., 2115. 

Xalon-i^-bromoanilide, mono; and di- 
chloro-, and chlorobromo- (West), 
T.. 2201. 

Xalondibeniylaxnide, tsonitroso-, ethers 
of (Rendall and Whiteley), T., 
2118. 

XalondiethyUmide, chlorobromo- 
(West), T., 2201 . 

Xalondimethylamide, dtchloro-, and 
chlorobromo- (West), T., 2202. 
ivonitroso-, ethers of (Rendall and 
Whiteley), T., 2116. 

Xalonhydraiidip aeid, potassium ethyl 
ester and bens^lidene derivative (Cur- 
Tius and Sibber), A., i, 728. 

Xalonie aeid, diethyl ester, reaction of 
s.-dichlorodimethyl ether with (Dox 
and Yoder), A., i, 429. 
and its substituted derivatives, de¬ 
composition velocity of (Ber¬ 
noulli and Jakubowicz), A., ii, 
40; (Jakubowicz), A., ii, 361. 
sodium derivative, condensation of, 
with ethyl muconate (Farmer), 
T.. 2015. 

alkyl derivatives, conversion of, into 
a-amino-acids (Curtius and 
Sibber), A., i, 721. 
esteis, condensation of, with aro¬ 
matic amidines (Dox and Yoder), 
A.,i, 874. 

Xalonie aeid, halogen derivatives, quan¬ 
titative reduction of, by hydriodic 
acid (West), T., 2196. 
bromo-derivatives, abso^tiou spectra 
of derivatives of (Graham and 
Macbeth), T., 1109. 
esters, action of hydrazine on (Hirst 
and Macbeth), T., 904. 
mono; and di-chloro-, methyl esters 
(Hirst and Macbeth), T., 2177. 
ethyl esters, preparation of (Mac¬ 
beth), T., 1120. 

Xalonmetbylanilide, bromo-, and chloro- 
(Wbst). T., 2199. 

Xalonmethylbromoanilide, bromo- 
(West), T., 2199. 

Xalonodi-fi-aoenaphtliylaiiiide (Fleisch¬ 
er and ScHRANz), A., i, 1143. 

Xalononitrile, dtl)romo-, dtchloro-, and 
rftiodo- (OtT and LOpmann), A., i, 
648. 

Xalontetrabeniylainide, bromo-, and 
mono- and di-chloro- (West), T., 2200. 

Xalontetrahromophonylamide, bromo- 
(West), T., 2200. 
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]Cal«atotnpluii^unide, ' bromo-, and 
chloro. (Wist), T., 2199. 

KUt, diasUtic action of, and its yre- 
parations (Lecoq), A, i, 312; 
(DuchI^ek), a., i, 974. 
proteolytic enzymes of (Lundin), A., 
i, 959. 

lUltais (WiLLSTATTBR and Steibelt), 
A., i, 806. 

removal of, from adsorbed substances 
(WiLLSTATTEB and Kuhn), A., i, 
288. 

action of lursenic compounds on (Bona, 
Airila, and Lasnitzki), A., i, 
959. 

non-identity of a-glucosidase and 
(WiLLSTATTBR and Steibelt), a., 
i, 282. 

genesis'of, in plants (Pallabin and 
Popov), A., i, 614. 
in blood (Compton), A., i, 892. 
of dog’s serum (Compton), A., i, 
1087. 

Maltose, action of ozone on pure solu¬ 
tions of (Sohonebaum), a., i, 921. 

2*Maiidelamide, preparation and racemis- 
ation of (McKenzie and Smith), T., 
1853. 

Mandelio acid* tetra-acetyl glucose esters 
(Karkkr, Naoeli, and Smirnov), 
A., i, 253. 

Manganates. See under Manganese. 

Manganese, preparation of (Fujiba- 
YA8HI). A., ii, 647. 
spectra of (CatalIn), A.< ii, 726. 
Rontgen-ray spectrum of (Duane and 
Frickb), a., ii, 804. 

Manganese alloys, electrochemistry of 
(Tammann and Vaders), A , ii, 880. 

Manganese oompounds in ilovrers (Wes¬ 
ter), A., i, 309. 

in the leaves of plants (Bertrand and 
Rosenblatt), A., i, 411. 
in young and old leaves (Jadin and 
A»truc)„A., i, 1098. 
role of, in plants (McHargue), A., i, 
906. 

in higher plants (Bertrand and 
Rosenblatt), A., i, 95, 
in seeds (Wester), A., i, 93. 

Manganese e2ioxide, coagulation of sols 
of (Ganguly and Dhar), A., ii, 
829. 

adsorption of iron hydroxide by 
precipitates of (Geloso), A., ii, 
589. 

use of, in the cltaSytk oxidatson bf 
ammonia (Piogot), A., ii, 142. 
alkali seledatee (Tutton), A., R, 505. 
tungstate (Smith), A., ii, 774. 
Ma^anoas sulphide, green, prepara^ 
tiou of (Hahn), A., ii, 380. 


Manganese 

Manganates, velocity of reaction be¬ 
tween formic acid and (Holluta), 
A., ii, 700. 

Permanganates, mechanism of the 
redaction of (Holluta), A., ii, 700, 
771. 

Manganites, preparation and pro¬ 
perties of (Sabeab and Dhar), A., 
li, 898. 

Manganese ovganie eompenndi. 
Mangani’aoetio and -beneoio aeidi, 
complex salts of (Weikland and 
Fischer), A., i, 421. 

Manganese detection, estimation, and 
eeparation 

detection of (Dm), A., ii, 229. 
detection of, by oxidation to perman¬ 
ganate (Hbslinga), a., ii, 589. 
estimation of (Huber ; Sarkar and 
Dhar ; Hioolardot, Geloso, and 
R^glade), a., ii, 398 ; (Winkler), 
A., ii, 589; (MiNOVici and Kollo), 
A., ii, 787. 

estimation of, colorimetrioally, in 
steel and alloys (Hbslinga), A., ii, 
660. 

separation of, from iron (Carub), A., 
ii, 88. 

Manganites. See under Manganese. 

Mangiferln leuxaTUhogen)^ and its deriv¬ 
atives (Gortke), a., i, 933. 

Mannanase (Mayeda), A*, i, 694* 

Mannitol, action of boric acid on (Dubri* 
bay), a., i, 1110. 

constitution and rotation of com¬ 
pounds of, with boric acid and 
sodium hydroxide (Gilmour), T., 
1333. 

Mannitolphosphorio acid, iron salt 
(Farbbnfabriken vuem. F. Bayer 
& Co.), A., i, 631. 

2-Mannohepturonio acid, and its lactone, 
derivatives of (Kiliani and Winglbr), 


a., i, 321. 

Mannose, preparation of (Clark), A., i, 


438. 

Mannrial experiments, with alamiuium 
and iron salts (Arndt), A., i, 1108. 
with silicic acid (Uemmebmann and 
WiBSSMANN), A., 1,1108. 

Maple, Korean. See Acer ginnala. 

Marble, corrosion of, by plant roots 
(Chemin), A., i, 94. 

Mareasite, ciystalline structure of (Hug¬ 
gins), A., ii,< 651. 

jttrtei^, heat of traoeformation oi; 
into pearlite (Yamada), A.» ii, 475. 

Matriae, constitution of (Koin)6« 
Kishi, and Ahaki), A.« i, 269* 

Matter, enautiomor^wm of (CoN- 
DELLl), A., i, 410. 
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Xedutnici, statistical, relation between, 
aud thermodynamics (Tolman), A., 
ii, 257. 

Xeeonie aeid. estimation of, in opinm 
(Annett and Bose), A., ii, 791. 

MedicoQo faZeata, yellow pigment from 
flowers of, and its transformation by 
oxydases (Jonesco), A., i, 1224. 

Melamine, tnoyano-, and its salts (Ma- 
DELUNo and Kern), A., i, 440. 

Melampyrum arveme^ aucubin and 
mekmpyritol from (B ridel and 
Bbaecke), a., i, 799. 
aucubin and sucrose in the seeds of 
(Bridel and Brabgke), A., i, 209. 

Melanin from pyrrole (Rondoni), A., i, 
64. 

Melanin acids, formation of, from 
organic compounds (Adler and 
WiEOHowsKi), A., i, il70. 
physiological action of (Adler and 
WIBCHOWSKI), A., i, 498. 

Melanovanadite (Lindgren), A., ii, 155; 
(Lindoren, Hamilton and Palaghb), 
A., ii, 305. 

MeUagris gcUlipavo (turkey), enzymes 
of the fat of (Hepburn), A., i, 196. 

MelUites. natural and synthetic (Bud- 
dinoton), a., li, 155. 

Mellitie acid (Philippi; Philippi and 
Rib; Philippi andTHELEN; Philippi, 
Sera, and Froesohl ; Philippi, 
Seka, and Robinson), A., i, 837. 

Melting point, relation of boiling point 
to (Lorenz and Herz), A., ii, 
739. 

relation between boiling point, critical 
temperature, and (Prud’homme), 
A., ii, 349. 

of aliphatic-aromatic ketones (Ma- 
JIMA, Naoaoka, and Tamada), A., 
i, 257 

Melting point determinations (Heikb), 
A., ii, 25. 

apparatus for (Uytenbog A art), A., ii, 
471. 

Melting point tubes, use of, as reaction 
vessels (Fuchs), A., ii, 759. 

Membranes, coliodion, anomalous os¬ 
mosis through (Loeb), A, li, 742. 
de Ha9n’s,for electro-osmosis (Praus- 
NITZ), A., ii, 114. 

Mentha aqiiaticaf oil from (Kremers), 
A., i, 848. 

Menthane, cyano- (LtiOK), A., i, 44. 

Menthanealdehyde (LAok), A., i, 44. 

Menthaneoarbozylio aoid, and its potass¬ 
ium salt (LfloK), A., i, 44. 

Menthene glyool, ohlorohydrin of (De- 
T(EUP), A, i, 827. 

Menthol, preparation of (Smith and 
Penfold), A., i, 31. 


^Menthol, derivatives of (LAok), A«, i, 
44. 

Menthone, preparation of (Smith and 
Penfold), A., i, 81. 
oxidation of, by ferric chloride (Asa- 
HINA and Mituhori), A., i, 667. 

Menthylsemiearbaiide (Neighbors, 
Foster, Clark, Miller, and Bailey), 
A., i, 881. 

Meroaptans, action of chloropicrin with 
(RIy and Das), T., 328. 

8-Mereapto-l-p-iodophenyl-6-methyl. 
beniiminasole, and its ’ derivatives 
(Jacobsen), A., i, 591. 

8-Meroapto-6-methylthiazole, and its 
metallio salts and their use in vnl- 
canisation (IIruni and Romani), A., 
i, 766. 

8-Meroapto-l :4-naphthaqninone, 
2-amino., acetyl derivative, and its 
N-methyl ether (Fries and Kerkow), 
A., i, 578. 

Mereaptnrie acid, formation of, daring 
the ingestion of proteins (Kapf- 
hammer), a., i, 293. 

Meroerisation, heat developed in (Bar- 
ratt and Lewis), A., i, 526. 

Mereuriale vivace. See Mcrcurialis 
perennis. 

Mereurialis perennis, content and dis¬ 
tribution of sugars in (Gillot), A., i, 
1101 . 

Mercury, atomic weight of (Bronsted 
aud V. Hevesy), A., ii, 645. 
absorption and spectrum of the vapour 
of (McLennan, Ainslie, and CalE ; 
Franck and Grotrian), A., ii, 728. 
arc spectrum of (Procopiu), A., ii, 
600. 

continuous spectrum of the vapour of 
(Child), A., ii, 676. 
fluorescence spectrum of (van der 
Lingbn and Wood), A., ii, 246 ; 
(van der Linokn), a., ii, 643. 
series spectrum of (Seeliger), A., ii, 
17. 

stability of the luminous dischnr^ in 
(Gibson and Noyes), A., ii, 812, 
vapour, electrodeloss discharge in 
(Robertson), A., ii, 609. 
separation of isotopes of (Bronsted, 
and V. Hevesy), A., ii, 149 ; (Mul- 
LiKKN and Harkins), A., ii, 295. 
critical constants of (Weber), A., ii, 
645, 769. 

density and surface tension of (Hog- 
NEss), A., ii, 29. 

velocity of vaporisation of (Yolmeb 
and Kstermann), A., ii, 193. 
decomposition of hydrogen molecules 
by (Cario and Franck), A., ii, 
809. 
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Xmnry,solation of metals in (Sraupt), 
A., ii, 297 ; (Tammann and Jard- 
xr), a., ii, 825. 

reduction of ferric salts by (McOat 
and Andrrson), A., ii, 217. 
reduction of van^ic acid by (MgCay 
and Anderson), A., ii, 530. 

Xareurj alloys (amcUgams), use of in 
volumetric analysis (Kikuohi), A., 
ii, 519, 721; (Kan^), A..ii, 529,721. 
with alkali metals, relative densities 
of (Bain and Withrow), A.,ii, 145. 
with aluniiniura, electromotive proper¬ 
ties of (MOllbr and Holzl), A., ii, 
341. 

with cadmium, use of, in analysis 
(Kan6), a., ii, 529. 
with calcium, electrolytic preparation 
of (Neuhausxn), a., ii, 643. 
with copper (Paal and Steyer), A., 
ii, 446. 

with lead, estimation of lead in (Mel- 
TX)N and Reinhard), A., ii, 787 ; 
(Mellon), A., ii, 870. 
with magnesium, thermal analysis of 
(Beck), A., ii, 545. 
equilibrium of ammonia with 
(Loomis), A., ii, 294. 
with silver, preparation of (Muller 
and Honio), A., ii, 500. 
with sodium, electrochemistry of 
(Richards and Conant), A., ii, 
340. 

with thallium (Richards and Smyth), 
A., ii, 841. 

Xerenrv eompoonds, lecture experiment 
to show the antiseptic action of 
(JOACHIMOOLU), A., ii, 211. 

Xeronry salts, physiological action of 
(Salant and Kleitman), A., i, 794. 

Xeroury perchlorate, electrometric ti¬ 
trations with (Kolthoff), A., ii, 
655. 

chlorides, action of sulphur dioxide on 
(Stewart and Wardlaw), T., 
1481. 

oxychlorides (Toda), A., ii, 769. 
Xerourie chloride, compound of 
pyridinebetaine and (Cassella 
& Co.), A., i, 860. 
poisoning. See Poisoning, 
oxide, catalytic influence of oxides 
on the decomposition of (Kendall 
and Fuchs), A., ii, 147. 
sulphide, complex compound of 
mercuric acetate and (Miolati), 
A., i, 982. 

Xereury organie eompoonds (Rossi), 
A., i, 605; (Mamrli), A., i, 695, 
1082; (Mameli and Mamxli-Man- 
nxssier), a., i, 1080; (Mameli and 
OoccoNi), A., i, 1088, 


Xereorv organic oomponodi with di- 
hydrobenzofurans (Adams, Roman, 
and Sperry), A., i, 946. 

with hydroxybenzaldehydes (Henry 
and Sharp), T., 1056, 

with nitroanilines (Eharasch, Lom- 
MBN, and Jacobsohn), A., i, 608. 

dialkyls, preparation of (Marvel and 
Gould), A., i, 829. 

8:8'>diethyldithienyl (Steinkopf and 
Herold), a., i, 850. 

mercRptide nitrites, and their deriv¬ 
atives (RAy), T., 1281. 

2:4:2':4'-fc^ranitrodibenzyl (Khar- 

abch), a., 1, 190. 

oo^dmitrodiphenyl (Wibaut and 
JuROENs), A., i, 694. 

2:4:6:2^4':6'-A^nitrodiphenyl 
(Kharasch), a., i, 190. 

oxycyanide, explosion of (Merck), 
A., i, 640. 

o:o'-Xeronry*bis*p-nitroanilino 
(Kharasch, Lommen, and Jacob¬ 
sohn), A., i, 603. 

Xereorio cyanide, equilibrium of 
ammonia with (Brinkley), A., i, 
724. 

Xeroori-componnds (Kharasch), A., 
i, 188, 189; (Kharasch and 
Jacobsohn), A., i, 189. 

Xerouriaeetic acids, phenol deriv* 
atives (Mameli), A., i, 695. 

Xerenridiaminoasobenzene acetate 
(Veochiotti), a., i, 478. 

Xeronribensoio aoid, o-chloro*, n- 
butyl ester (Whitmore and Middle- 
ton), A., 1, 889. 

o-Xerouribis-P'nitrobensoio aoid, 
esters of (Whitmore and Middle- 
ton), A., i. 889. 

Xerouridioarboxylie acids, esters, 
preparation and hydrolysis of 
(SciiOELLER and Sourauth), A., i, 
605. 

Xeronridimetbylaniline, o nitro- 
p-chioro- (Kharasch and Jacob¬ 
sohn), A., i, 189. 

1:1'Xerouridlmethylenebis-l :2*diby- 
drobeniofuran (Adams, Roman, 
and Spehry), A , i, 947. 

Xeronrietbylaniline, p-nitro*o-chloro* 
(Kharasch and Jacobsohn), A., i, 
189. 

Xerouri-iodides of alkaloids (Fran¬ 
cois and Blanc), A., i, 851. 

Xeronrimethylaniline, nitroohloro- 
derivatives (Kharasch and Jacob¬ 
sohn), A., i, 189. 

XercnrimethyM:2dihydrobeBio- 
furan, l-bromo-, 1-chloro-, and 
1-iodo- (Adams, Roman, and 
Sperry), A., i, 947. 
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Xtronry orgtaie compotmdi 
Xeourinitroaniliiin, chloro- (Khar* 
ASCH, Lommbn, and Jacobsohn), 
A., i, 603. 

Xeronxi'P’Xiitrobeiicoio aoid, o-chloro- 
and <?-hydroxy-, derivatives of 
(Whitmore and Middleion), A., 
i, 888. 

XeronrinitrophenolB, chloro* (Ratziss 
and Proskouriakoff), A., i, 604. 
Xeronri-o-nitrophenozide, hydroxy*, 
sodium (Raiziss and Proskouria¬ 
koff), A., i, 604. 

Xsroiiri'2-nitroreBoroinol, 4-chloro- 
( Raiziss and Proskouriakoff), 
A., i, 604. 

Xarcnri'S-nitrosalioylio aeid, 3-cbloro- 
( Raiziss aud Proskouriakoff), 
A., i, 604. 

Xerouriplienozide,2-nitro-4-hydroxy-, 
sodium (ScHAMBERQ, Raiziss, and 
Kolmer), a., i, 891. 

Xaroury estimation and separation:— 
estimation of, in ores (Heinzelmank), 
a., ii, 162. 

estimation of, in pills (Francois), 
A., ii, 87. 

separation of, from silver salts (Kolt« 
HOFF), A., ii, 160. 

Xereury cathode. See Cathode. 

Xeronry electrode. See Electrodes. 

Xesityl oxide, chlorohydrin. See m- 
Jiutyl methyl ketone, a*chloro*i8-hydr- 
oxy*. 

Xeiitylene, additive compound of tetiia- 
cliloroplithalic anhydride and (Pfeif* 
FER and Flater), A., i, 341. 

Meaochoitopterus Taylorij constituents 
of the tube of (Berkeley), A., i, 
400, 498. 

Xesohydry (Oduo), A., ii, 367. 

Xesothorinm, chemical properties of 
(Yovanovitch), a., ii, 712. 

Xesozalio acid, sodium salt and hydr- 
azones of (Chattaway and Harris), 
T., 2706. 

Xesozamide, oxime of. See Malon- 
amide, isonitroso*. 

Xetabolism, effect of radiothorium on 
(Miyadera), a., i, 966. 
effect of putrefaction products on 
(Hijikata), a., i, 496. 
effect of injection of sulphur on 
(Metee-Bisoh and BASCHh A., i, 
83. 

inalcaptonuria (Gibson and Howard), 
A., i, 401. 

basal, in underweight children (Blunt, 
Nelson, and Oleson), A., i, 83. 
in menstruation (Wiltshire), A., 
i, 895. 

calcium (Rosbmann), A., i, 1210. 


Xetabolism of calcium and phosphoric 
acid (Bluhdokn), A., i, 88« 
carbohydrate (Elias and Sammar* 
TiNo), A., i, 86 ; (Hewitt and DE 
Souza), A., i, 895; (Elias and 
Weiss ; Neuwirth), A., i, 486. 
effect of light on (Pincusskn), A., i, 
1088. 

in diabetes (Allen and ’Wishart), 
A., i, 893) ; (Waonee and 
Parnas), a., i, 965. 
effect of simultaneous injection of 
adrenaline and pilocarpine on 
(Vogel and Bornstkin), A., i, 
895. 

chloride, during the menstrual period 
(Eisenhardt and Schaefer), A., 
i, 83. 

chlorine, in tuberculosis (Boenheim), 
A., i, 1092. 

creatinine, effect of the thyroid on 
(Schenk), A., i, 1212. 
endogenous, in tissues (Mitchell, 
Nevens, and Kendall), A., i, 897. 
nitrogen, of higher plants (Chibnall), 
A., i, 1225. 

nucleic acid, effect of Rontgen rays 
on (Pincusskn and Momfebratos- 
Floros), a., i, 395. 
nuclein (Rothbr), A., i, 292. 
of phosphorus in tetany (Elias and 
Spiegel), A., i, 401. 
of pigments (Fromholdt and Ner- 
sessov), a., i, 387, 404. 
purine (Kikuchi), A., i, 698. 
influence of food ingestion on (Ross), 
A., i, 194. 

respiratory ( Burger ; Pedotti; Ash¬ 
er and Koda ; Asher and 
Doubler), A., i, 286. 
in glyciemia (Bornstein and 
Muller), A., i, 392; (Bornstein 
and Holm), A., i, 890, 
of inorganic salts (Gross and Under¬ 
hill), A., i, 1210. 

of sugars, intermediary (Stadb), A., 

i. 83. 

sulphur (Lewis and Root), A., i, 
487 ; (Lewis, McGinty, and Root), 
A., i, 1088. 

Xetaoholeiterol, preparation and pro¬ 
perties of (Lifschutz), a., i, 641. 

Xetallio alloys. See Alloys, 
carbonyls (Mond and Wallis), T.,29. 
action of nitric oxide on (Mond and 
Wallis), T., 32. 

chlorides, dissociation of, in aqueous 
solutions (GOnther-Schulze), A., 

ii, 766. 

compounds, possible existence of, as 
vapour (Buoken and Neumann), 
A., ii, 667. 
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XeUlUe conductivity in relation to 
electromotive force (Tamhann), A., 
ii» 255. 

baloide, complex, determination of 
crystal structure of, by means of 
Bdatgen rays (Scherbek and 
Stoll), A., ii, 514. 
hydrides (Ephraim and Michel), 
A., ii, 58. 

gaseous, preparation of (Paneth, 
JOHANKSEN, and MaTI'HIEs ; 
Paneth, Mattiiies, and 
Schmid r-HEBBEL), A., ii, 383. 
hydroxides, constitution of (Tie- 
mann), a., ii, 53. 

peptisation of (Chatterji and 
Dhab), a., ii, 205, 627. 
oxide«i, foiTTiation of, from hydroxides 
(H. and U. v. Euler), A., ii, 831. 
Rdntgen-ray spectra of (Hedyal), 
A., ii, 300. 

luminescence of, sublimed in the 
electric arc (Nichols and Wil¬ 
ber), A., ii, 105. 

isomerism of (Afplebey and Reid), 
T., 2129 

hydrated (Weiskr), A., ii, 676, 863. 
catalytic decomposition of (Taylor 
and HuLBrr; Kendall and 
Fuchs), A., ii, 646. 
salts, refractive index of (Limann), 
A., ii, 173. 

molten, molecular refraction of 
(Meyer and Heck), A., ii, 329. 
absorption of light by (George), A., 
ii, 806. 

crystalline particles in solutions of, 
visible m the Tyndall cone 
(Tkaube and Klein), A., ii, 201. 
electrolytic dissociation of, in 
solution and in fused and solid 
states (Rabinowitsgh), A., li, 
186,187, 188. 

mixed, electrolysis of (Creutz- 
pbldt), a., ii, 347. 
and theit mixtures, electrical con¬ 
ductivity of, in molten condition 
(Bbnrath and Drekopf), A., ii, 
109. 

temperature of the vapour from 
boiling solutions of (Harkeb), 
A., ii, 26. 

vapour pressure of (v. Wartbnbero 
and Schulz), A., ii, 146; (v. 
Wartenbebo and Bossb), A., ii, 
739. 

vapour pressure of saturated solu¬ 
tions of (Edoab and Swan), A., 
ii, 349. 

vapour pressure curves of ammonia 
. with solutions of (Davis, Olm- 
8TEAD, and LuNDaTRUM),A.,ii,49. 


Hetallio salts, solubility of, in aqueous 
ethyl alcohol and water (Tread¬ 
well), A., ii, 31. 
fused (Hbbz), a., ii, 116, 739. 
thermal expansion of solutions of 
(Meyer), A., ii, 787. 
adsorption of, by metal surfaces (v. 
Euler and Zimmerlund), A., ii, 
822. 

preparation of gels of (Charitsoh- 
Kov), A., ii, 827. 

complex coloured, grouping of atoms 
in (Wells), A., li, 464. 
sparingly soluble solid, reaction 
affinity in systems of (Br5nsted), 
A., ii, 132. 

double decomposition of, and its 
geometrical representation (Jak- 
eckk), a., ii, 427. 
reactions of, with dimethylditbiol- 
ethylcne (Morgan and Ledbury), 
T., 2882. 

additive compounds of organic bases 
with (Peters), A., i, 48. 
action of solutions of, on the heart 
(Cate ; Zondek), A., i, 296. 
selenides, preparation of (Moser and 
Doctor), A., ii, 46. 
sulphides, solubility of (Weigel), A., 
ii, 644. 

used in metallurgy, specific heat of 
(Bornbmann and Henosten- 
BERO), A., ii, 613. 

tellurides, preparation of (Moser and 
Eetl), a., li, 48. 

vapours, thermal ionisation of (Tol- 
man), a., ii, 18. 

Xetallo-albumins, toxicity of (Ariola), 
A., 1 , 600. 

Metals, constitution of (Kraus), A., ii, 

666 . 

vacuum spark spectra of (Cartep.), 
A., ii, 599. 

electromotive behaviour of (Dhab), 
A., ii, 20. 

allotropy and electromotive behaviour 
of (Smits), a., ii, 110. 
electrolytic deposition of (Kling and 
Lassieur), a., ii, 587. 
cathodic deposition of, on aluminium 
and chromium (Kyropoulos), A., 
ii, 22., 

thermo-electric force, entropy, and 
specific heat of, at high temperatures 
(Latimer), A., ii, 814. 
crystal structure of (Hull), A., ii, 
624; (Hauqhton and Ford), A., ii, 
825. 

impurities between the crystallites of 
(Tammann), a., ii, 602. 
mechanical properties of (Quillet and 
Cournot), A., ii, 261. 
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Htt&lfi increase in the size of grain 
of, formed from powdered material 
(Sauerwald), a., ii, 746. 

BolubilitT of, in acids (Prins), A., i\, 

488. 

diffusion in, in the solid state (SiRo- 
viOH and Cartooeti), A., ii, 671. 
dlffnsion and cementation of (Sirovich 
and Cabtoceti), A., ii, 68. 
ionic equilibria on the surfaces of (v. 
Euler, Hedslius, and Zimmer- 
LUND), A., ii, 251. 

adsorption of metallic salts on the 
surface of (y. Euler and Zimmer- 
lund). A., ii, 822. 

reactions on the surfaces of (Ruff), 

A., 11, 368. 

corrosion of, influence of protective 
colloids on (Friend and Vallakce), 
T., 466.. 

passivity of (Evans ; Gillis), A., ii, 
814. 

behaviour of, as catalysts (Sandon- 
NiNi), A., ii, 667. 

catalytic oxidation by means of 
(Karczag), a., ii, 42. 
velocity of the action of oxygen, 
hydrogen sulphide, and the halogens 
on (TammANN and Koster), A., ii, 
831. 

action of nitric acid on (Bansrji and 
Dear), A., ii, 766. 
compounds of proteins with (Bene> 
DiCENTi and Rebello-Alves), A., 

. . ii, 683. 

action of, on toxins .(Erdstein and 
FbETH), A., i, 90. 

deflagrated, positive ray analysis of 
the gases given off by (Thomson), 
A., ii, 666. 

dissolved in mercury, molecular con¬ 
dition of (SKAvrv), A., ii, 297. 
aflfinity of, for each other (Tam- 
MANN and Jandeb), A., ii, 826. 
powdered, toxicity of (Ariola), A,, i, 
500. 

bearing, e«;tiroation of tin in (NAgel), 
A., ii, 721. 

precipitation of, by hydrogen sulphide 
(Smith), A., ii, 626. 
estimation of gases in (Simons), A., ii, 
719. 

Xetal wires, hard drawn, structure of 
(Ettisoh, PolAnyi, and Weissen- 
liEBo), A., ii, 201. 

Xeteorio iron from Texas and California 
(JCerbill), a., ii, 451, 462. 

Xotiorite, the Annaheim (Johnston 
and Ellsworth), A., ii, 806. 
the Pitts (MoCallir), A., ii, 806. 
the Strathmore, composition of (Mc- 
Lintocr and Ennos), A., ii, 861. 


Xethasmoglobiu, absorption spectra of, 
and its transformation into oxyhiemo- 
globin (Quaolxabiello), A., i, 883. 

Kethanalsulphiirous aeld. See Sul|)hi- 

formin. 

Methane, preparation of (Obmann), A., 
i, 2. 

action of ozone on (Wheeler and 
Blair), A., i, 1105. 
ignition of mixtures of atmospheric 
air and (Mason and Wheeler), T., 
2079. 

synthesis of the polyacetlc acids of 
(Inoold and Pehren), T., 1414:; 
(Inoold and Nickolls), T., 1688. 
estimation of, in small quantities 
(Murmann), a., ii, 691. 

Methane, bromo^nuitro- (Schmidt, 
Bartholom^ and Lubke), A., i, 
826. 

chloro-derivatives, antiseptic action of 
(Joachimoolu), A., i, 304. 
halogen derivatives, action of, on 
magnesium alkyl coroitounds 
(Bikaohi), a., i, 1002. 
tetramtro- (Schmidt, Schumacher, 
Bajen, and Wagner), A., i, 
733. 

action of triphenylhi^drazine on 
(Goldschmidt and Renn), A., i, 
478. 

Methanedisnlphonie acid, amino-, copper 
and nickel salts (OELkPiNS and De- 
mars), A., i, 923. 

Methanetetra-aoetio acid, and its salts 
and derivatives, and »*cyano-, ethyl 
ester (Ingold and Nickolls), T., 
1645. 

Methanetriaeetle acid, prepsmtion of, 
and its esters (Inoold and Perrin), 
T., 1414. 

Methenylbis-2:4-dimethylpyrrole- 

S-earhozylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Kusteb, Weber, Maurer, 
Niemann, Schlack, Scblater- 
BACH, and Willig), A., i, 858. 
hydrochloride (Fischer and Zbr- 
weck). A., i, 768. 

Methozids, sodium, action of, on benzo- 
phenone chloride and benzylidene 
chloride (Mackenzie), T., 1695. 

d-Methozyaoetophenone, 8-hydroxy-. 
See MoAcetovsnillone. 

2-Methoi^-6-aldehydobs]iioio aeid, and 
its derivatives (Wayne and Cohen), 
T., 1022. 

E-Methozyanthraquinone-l-earbezylie 
aeid (Bradshaw and Perkin), T., 
917. 

2 -Methozyanthraquinoiie- 1-glyozylio 
acid, methyl ester (Bradshaw and 
Perkin), T., 917. 
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S*o-]Ut]iozybenzexieaioglyoxaline 

(PuMMEEER, Binapfl, Bittnek, and 
SCHUEGRAF), A., i, 1198. 

S.o'.Methozybenieneaso-liSnaphtlia- 
•altam-4<fulphonio aoid, and its 
potassium salt (Konig and Keil), A., 
1, 823. 

S'-Metbozybeniil, 2-hydroxy- (Schon- 
BEiio and Kiiaemer), A., i, 664. 

MetbozybenEoio acids, amino-, and nitro- 
(Fhorlichkr and Cohen), T., 1652. 

4-lIetbozybenionitrile, 3-nitro- (Mat- 
TAAR), A., 1, 251. 

4- Hethozybenzopbenone-4'-ar8inie acid 
(Lewis and Chketham), A., i, 187. 

o-d'-Metbozybenzoylbenzoic acid, pre¬ 
paration of, and its salts (Obndorff 
and Kelley), A., i, 831. 

4'-Methozybenzoylbenzoin (Qreene and 
Robinson), T., 2189. 

7-4-Methoxybenzoyl-i8-pbenyletbyl- 
methylmalonio acid, and y-bromo-, 
methyl esters (Kohler), A., i, 552. 

Mcthozybenzyl bromides, isomeiic, pre¬ 
paration and properties of (Lapworth 
and Shoesmith), T., 1391. 

^•Methozybenzylcinnamic acids, and 
their anilides (Ingold and Perren), 
T., 2386. 

5- ^-lfetbozybenzylideneaiuinoacenapb- 
tbene (Fleischer and Schranz), A., 
i, 1143. 

o-XethozybeniylideneantlLranilio acid 

(Ekeley, Rogers, and Swisher), A., 
i, 935. 

j7-Metbozyb6nzyl methyl ketone, deriv¬ 
atives of (Le Bkazidec), a., i, 456. 

5-Xethoxy-2-benzyl-2-methyltetrahy- 
droforan (Helferich and Grhrke), 
A., i, 10. 

0 - and i?-Methoxy-/8-bromo-a-Bllylpropyl- 
benzene (Schmid r, Bartholu.m&, 
and LtJBKE), A., i, 827 

i>-Xethoxy-i3-bromo*a-ethozypropyl- 
benzene (S.ohmidt, BARTUOLuMit, and 
Lubke), a., 1 , 827. 

iS-Hethoxy-a-bromomereari-;3-jt7-meth- 
ozyphenylpropionic acid, ethyl ester 
(Scurau'ih and Gellkr), A., i, 
1126. 

/^-Xethoxy-a-bromomercuri-jS-phenyl* 
propionic acid (Scurauiu and 
Geller), a., 1, 1125. 

^-Xethoxy-a-bromomercnriisovaleric 
acid, ethyl ester (Schrauih and 
Geller), A., i, 1125. 

<h and p-Xethoxy-i8-bromo-a-methozy- 
propylbenzene (Schmidt, Bartholo- 
mA, and LUbke), A., i, 827. 

a-yi-Xetboxybromopbenyl-jS-hydroxy- 
propylamine* See Anetholealkamine, 
bromo*. 


iS-Kethoxybntyronltrile (Bbutlants), 
A., i, 924. 

e-Methoxy^rry-^^Wow-Aa-propenyl- 
qninoline-4-carboxylic acid (Halber- 
kann), a., i, 175. 

4- Xethozyoinnamic acid, 8-amino-, and 

3-hydroxy- (Matjthner), A., i, 
936. 

a-amino-8-hydroxy-, a-benzoyl deriv¬ 
atives (Spath and Lang), A., i, 568. 

p-Xetbozycinnamyl alcohol (Karreh 
and Horlachkr), A., i, 825. 

p-Xethozycinnamylldenemalonio acid 
(Higginbotham and Lapworth), T., 
2828. 

5- Methozydihydrmdone, 6- hydroxy-, 

and its phenylhydrazone (v. Konek 
and SzamIk), A., i, 459. 

a-Xethoxydihydxo-o-anethole, /S-uitro- 
(SciiMiDT, Schumacher, Bajen, and 
Wagner), A., i, 733. 

7-Methoxy-7:12-dihydro-7'benzophan- 
arsazine (Lewis and Hamilton), 
A., i, 188. 

a-Xethoxydihydrofsosafrole, B-nitro- 
(Schmidt, Schumacher, Bajen, and 
Wagner), A., i, 738. 

2'-Methoxy-6:5"-dim6thylbenzil, 2-hydr¬ 
oxy- (ScHONBERO and Krakmer), 
A., i, 663. 

2- Methoxy-4:6-dimethylbenzoic acid 

(V. Auwers and Saurwein), A., i, 
1032. 

5- Xethoxydiozindole, and its diacetyl 
derivative (Halberkann), A., i, 
172. 

4' -Methoxydiphenylamine, 2:4 • e^ini tro- 
(Hlom), a., 1 , 28 . 

6'Methozy-2:3-diphenylquinoline- 
4-carbozylic acid (Halberkann), A., 
i, 175. 

6- Methoxy'2-(20-farylqninoline-4-carb- 
ozylic acid (Halberkann), A., i, 175. 

Methoxy-2-hydrozydistyryl ketonez, and 

their denvatives (Buck and Heil- 
bron), T., 1097. 

8"-Methozy-4'-hydroxy-2-Btyrylbenzo- 
pyrylium chloride (Buck and Heil- 
bron), T., 1208. 

6-Methoxyindole, and its picrate (Eer- 
MACK, Perkin, and Robinson), T., 
1879. 

6-Methozyindole-3-aldebyde (Kermaok, 
Perkin, and Robinson), T., 1882. 

6-Methox3rindole-2-oarboxydimethyl- 
aeetalylmethylamide (Kermack, 
Perkin, and Robinson), 

10-Metboxyindopbenazine (M^lber- 
kann), a., i, 173. L ^ 

3- M6thozy-a-iodomeroiiri-/3-jp-mBllioxy- 
phenyl^opionic add, ethyl: ester 
(SOHRAUTH and Geller), A., i, 1126. 
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5-Xetlioxyiiatin, and its derivatives 
(Halbbkkann), a., i, 172. 

5- Metlioxy*2-ketodilivdroindole-3'Oarb- 
oxylio aeid, 3-hydroxy-, ethyl ester, 
and its diacetyl derivative (Halbeii- 
KANx), A., i, 172. 

6- Met]ioxy-2-keto>l :2>dihydroqainoline- 
4-earboxylic atid (Halbeukann), A., 
i, 176. 

ll-Matboxy-8-keto-4-metbyl-3:4-di- 
bydro-d^aarboline (Kermaok, Perkin, 
and Robinson), T., 1889. 

1 l-Meihoxy-3-keto-4-m6tliyl-4:5-di- 
bydroiB4olidiasine( 1:4) ( Kermack, 

Perkin, and Robinson), T., 1890. 

5- lCethoxy-l«'kstotetrabydronapbtbal- 
ane-S-in^ktiiie acid, sodium salt 
(Fuchs and Stix), A., i, 461. 

Metboxyl mnps, apparatus for estima¬ 
tion of (CuMidiNo), A., ii, 232. 

6- Metboxymand6lio acid, 2-aminO' 

(Halberkann), a., i, 172. 

Methoxy-pmenthan-8-oi, bromo- 

(SoHMiDT, BartholomA, and LtuKE), 
A., i, 827. 

3’Methoxy-/3-^-methoxybromopbenyl- 
propionic acid, a-amiuo- (Sohrauth 
and Geller), A., 1126. 

jS-Metkoxy-^-p-metboxyphenylpropionic 
acid, a-amino-, and o-iodo-, and ethyl 
ester of the latter (Schrauth and 
Geller), A., i, 1126. 

d-Metboxy-S-methylbeniylideneaxitbr- 
anilio acid (Ekeley, Rogers, and 
Swisher), A., i, 936. 

6- Methoxy-4’niethyl-2 .S-diketooouin- 
aran (Schonbbro and Kkaemer), 
A., i, 664. 

5-irethoxy 9-metbyl-7*etbyl-4:5-di- 
hydrourio acid, 4-hydroxy- (Biltz and 
Heidrich), a., i, 883. 

7- Metboxy-4-methyM-hydrindone, 
hydrazones of (v. Auwebs, Hilligek, 
and Wulf), A., i, 1193. 

(6 T) •Methoxy-l-methylindole-2-carb- 
oxylio acid (Kermack, Perkin, and 
Robinson), T., 1881. 

4- Xethoxy-6-methylpbonylar8inic acid, 
and 3-nitro- (Christiansen), A., i, 
1208. 

l-Xethoxy-3-m6thyl<;2/c/opropane-l:2- 
dioarboxylic acid (Ingold), T., 2694. 

5- Xetboxy-2-methyl-2-propyltetra- 
bydroftiran ( Helferich and Gehbkb), 
A., i, 9. 

6- X6thoxy-2-in0tbylquinoline-4-oarb- 
oxylio acid (Halberkann), A., i, 
176. 

6-Xetkoxy-3-metbyl8iilpbone-l-pbenyl* 
l:2:4-triaiol« (Fromit, Kayser, 
Brxeqleb, and FoHEXNBAcn), A., i, 
378. 


6-Xetboxy-2-metbylt6trabydropyran 

(Helferich and Malkomes), A., i, 
431. 

2-Xetboxynapbtbalene, bromo- and 

chloro-dcrivatives (Fuanzen and 

Stauble), a., i, 450. 

Xethoxynaphtbalenea8ob6niene-4'- 
artinio acids, 1 -amino- (Jacobs and 
Heidelberger), a. , i, 74. 

5- Xethoxy-1:4-napbthaquinone, 2:3-rft- 

bromo-8-hydroxy- (Wheeler and 

Andrews), A., i, 364. 

Xethoxynaphthoio aoids, and amino-, 
and uitro- (Froelicher and Cohen), 
T., 1656. 

9-Xotboxy-lO-phenaiitbryl peroxide 
(Goldschmidt and Schmidt), A., i, 
1150. 

2'Xethoxy>p-pbenetidin6, 3:6-dinitro- 
(Rkvbbdin and Roethlisberger), 
A., i, 638. 

4-Xethoxyphenylaostio acid, 3-hydroxy- 
(Spath and Lange), A., i, 669. 

d-Xethoxyphenylarsinic acid, 8-amino-, 
acetyl derivative, and S-nitro- 
(Christiansen), A., i, 1203. 

6- Xethoxy-3- [pheDyl-( V-arsinio aeid)- 
aio]-phenoxyacetlo acid, 4-amino-, 
and its salts (Jacobs and Heidel- 
BERGER), A,, i, 75. 

4-m-Xethoxyphenylglyoxaline, 2:4-di- 
amino-, and its salts (Pdmmerer, 
Binapfl, Bittner, and Schdegraf), 
A., i, 1198. 

2- Xethoxyphenyl iodomethyl ketone, 

4-hydroxy- (Sonn and Falkenheim), 
A., i, 1164. 

?n-Xithox7phenylniethylhydraimo, pre¬ 
paration of (Kermack, Perkin, and 
Robinson), T., 1880. 

6-Xethoxy-2'phenyl-2-methyltetra- 
bydroftiran (Helferich and Gshrke), 
A., i, 9. 

3- Xetboxypbeiiyloctoio acid, 2'hydroxy* 
(Majima and Takayama), A., i, 
263. 

Xothoxypbenylpropanone. See j^-Meth- 
oxybenzyl methyl ketone. 

3-Xetboxy-j9-pbenylpropionio acid, 
a-amino-, and a-bromo-, and their 
derivatives (Schrauth and Gsl- 
ler), a., i, 1125. 

3-2-hydroxy-, and its derivatives 
(Langley and Adams), A., i, 1164. 

4'Xethoxyphenylpvravio acid, 3-hydr- 
oxy- (Spath and Lang), A., i, 668 . 

6-Xetboxy-2-pbenylquino]Jjie-4-earb- 
oxylio aoid, 5-amino-, and 5-nitro- 
(Halberkann), A., i, 174. 

8-Xetboxy-2-pbenyltetrahydroqninoI- 
ine-4-oarboxylio aoid (Zuckmateb), 
A., i, 674. 
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6 *X«tliexyqiiSnoUne, 5:8>(2ianiino-, 
8*ammo-6-hydroxy-, and 6;8-dt- 
hydroxy- (Jacobs and Hbidel- 
berqxr), A.» i, 671. 

T-KethozyqiRinoli&e, 3-chIoro- (Kee- 
MACK, Perkin, and Robinson), T., 
1883. 

6']letliozyquinoline‘2:4-dicar1)ozylie 
acid, and its salts (Halbebkann), 
A., i, 174. 

0 Methazyquinolixie 2:3:4-trioarbozylic 
acid (Ualberkann), A., i, 174. 

S'-Xathozy-S-nibaxLOiie, and its salts 
(Rabe, Eimdlek, and Wagner), 
A., i, 362. 

6"-Xethozy-9-rnbatozanone, and its 
salts (Rabe, Kindler, and Wagner), 
A., i, 361. 

Xetbozysteario acid, bromo-, methyl 
ester (Schmidt, Bartholom^ Rnd 
Lubke), a., i, 827. 

S'- and 4'-lIetbozy-2 ityrylbensop 3 rryI> 
ium chlorides (Buck and Heilbron), 
T., 1206. 

Xetbozytetrabydronapbtbalenes.bromo- 

(ScHMiDT, Bartuolom^:, and Lubke), 
A.> i, 827. 

S-Xetbozy-ar-tetcahydronapbtbaleneB, 
ammo-, bromoaimno-, nitro-, and 
uitroamino-, and their deriTatives 
(Schroeter, Svanoe, Einbkck, 
Gellsr, and Riebknsahm), A., i, 128. 

2 *lIetbozy*^r<tetrabydroiLapiLtbale]ie- 
S-inlpbonio acid (Schroeter, Svanoe, 
Einbeck, Geller, and Riebensahm), 
A., i, 127. 

Xethozyietrapyridlnaferritetracbloro- 
ferrate, hydroxy- (Weinland and 
Kissling), a., i, 364. 

Metbozytetrapyridineferritetratbio- 
oyanatoferrate, liydroxy- (Weinland 
and Kibbling), A., i, 365. 

2* and 4-Xetbozytoluoyl chlorides 
(Mauthner), a, 1, 457. 

2’ and 4*lfethozytolyl etbyl ketones 
(Mauthner), A., i, 457. 

a-(o-Xetliozy-?n-tolyl)-napbtbylamine, 
j3-hydroxy- ( Wahl and Lantz), A., i, 
823. 

iS-XetbozyiJoyaleric acid, a-amino-, and 
a-bromo-, and ethyl ester of the latter 
(Schrauth and Geller), A., i, 1125. 

l-Xethozjrzantbono, d-chloro- (Eckert 
and Endler), A., i, 041. 

Methyl aloobol, preparation of (Traun’s 
Fokbchungsijibobatorium), a., 
i, 522. 

purification of, with sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite (Menzibs), T., 2787. 
equilibrium of carbon disulphide with 
(McKelty and Simpson), A., ii, 
271. 


Methyl alcohol, equilihriuiR in the 
system, water and (PusHjiN anifc 
Glagoleva), T., 2813. ' 

reaction of water and, with heated 
copper (Christiansen), A., i, 3. 
poisoning. See Poisoning, 
toxicity of (v. Euler), A., i, 90. 
fate of, in the animal organism (Pohl), 
A., i, 498. 

detection of (Hamalainbn), A., ii,723. 
estimation of, and its occurrenoe in 
the body (Janscu), A., ii, 232. 

Methyl groups, reactivity of, in hetero¬ 
cyclic bases (Mills and Smith), T., 
2724. 

Methyl iodide, interaction of potassium 
plumbite and (Drucb), A., i, 516. 
selenate (Meyer and Wagner), A., i, 
620. 

Methylabietin (Ruzicka and Meter), 
A., i, 830. 

a-Methyl-iS'aeetylsuccinio acid, pbenyl- 
hydrazone (Fischer and Herrmann), 
A., i. 1054. 

lO-Methylacridininm chloride, 3:6-ift- 
amino- (trypafijivin) (Thiemb), 
A., i, 59. 

and its condensation with form¬ 
aldehyde (Cassella & Co.), 
A., i, 276. 

arsenical compounds of (Benda), 
A., i, 888. 

Methylal, (^ibromo- (Feist), A., i, 912. 

a-Me&ylallyl alcohol. See Aa-Buten- 
7 - 0 I. 

Methylamide, dicyano- (Madelung and 
Kern), A., i, 439. 

Methylamine chlorite (Levi), A., i, 527- 

4-MethylaminobenionitrUe, 8 -nitro* 
(Mattaar), a., 1,-261. 

Methylaminobisdimethylaoetal (Keii- 
mack, Perkin, and Robinson), T., 
1886. 

4-Methylamlno-6-oarbozyhenxsneaso- 
beiizeiie-4'-arsinio acid, and its 
sodium salts (Jacobs and Heidel- 
bbroer), a., i, 76. 

l-Methylamino-4-ai8'dioarboinethozy- 
hydraalnomethane (Diels and Klein- 
feller), a., i, 1196. 

6'Methylamino'5-ethylaBLiAoiiraeil, and 
its derivatives (Biltz and Heidrich), 
A., 1 , 883. 

4‘i8-Methvlaminoothylglyozalme. physi¬ 
ological action of (Dale and Dudley), 
A., i, 403. 

6-Methylamino-6-foraylethylasiino- 
uracil (Biltz and Heidrich), A., i, 
883. 

6-Mothylamixio-6-fon&yl3nithylaiiiiiio- 
l:8-diiiiethylnracil (Biltz and Heid- 
rich), a., i, 884. . . 
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6-Mf thylamiiiO' 5-fornylm«tliyUmlao- 
3-inathyliiraeil (Biu'z and BIjlow), 
A., i, 388. 

6-Xet]iyla]iiine-6'formylmetliylamino- 

- uraoil (Biltz and B&low). A., i, 
382. 

jp-Hathylaminoplienol (Society of 
Chemical iNDuaTRY in Basle), A., i, 
31. 

wXetliylamixiopropioplienone, and its 
hydrochloride and derivatives (Mak- 
NiOH and Heilner), A., i, 351, 371. 

Xethylammonium chloride, action of 
dicyanodiamide with (Werner and 
Bell), T., 1790. 

ruthcnipentabronude (Gu'IBIER and 
Krauss), a., i, 16. 

Xethyl'A^ amylenyloarbinol (Helfer- 
lOH and Malkomrs), A., i, 431. 

Xethyl A^-amylenyl ketone, and its 
semicarbazone (Helfbkich and Mal> 
KOMES), A., i, 431. 

a-Xethylamylpiperidininm iodide 
(Leonard), A., i, 863. 

XethYlanhydropiororocellin (Forster 
and Saville), T., 821. 

Xethylaniline hydrochloride, conversion 
of, into toluidine hydrochloride 
(Beckmann, Correns, and Lie- 
sche), a., i, 585. 

hydroferrocyanide (Cummino), T., 
1296. 

4- XethylanllinobenioAitrile, S-nitro- 
(Mattaab), a., i, 252. 

o-4'-Methylanilino-j9-inethylbenEophen- 
one, o-2'-nitro- (Mayer and Freund), 
A., i, 867. 

Xethyl-m-anisidine, preparation of 
(Kermack, Perrin, and Robinson), 
T., 1880. 

8-Xethylanthraquinone, 5:^:7:9-tetra- 
chloro-, and 5:6:7:8-^e^rachloro- 
1-nitro- (Farbwerke vorm, Meis- 
TER, Lucius, A Brunino), A., i, 
179. 

5- Xethylanthranuinone, 1:5. and 1;8. 
clihydroxy- (£dsr and Widmsh) A., 
i, 260. 

S^Xethylanthraqninone, 1:4<dihydroxy •. 
See Shikazarin. 

o-3'-Xethylanthraqninonyl-r*amino’ 
bensoylbeniene (Mayer and Freund), 
A., i, 866. 

8-Xetliyl-ai3.anthraqulnonylteoozaiole 
(Farbwerke, vorm. Meister, 
Lucius, A Bkuning), A., i, 179. 

;)-Xethylatropie acid, $$-dich\ojo^ (v. 
Auwerh and JOlichek), A., i, 842. 

4-Xethylaiobeniene, 4Modo- C<^acob- 
SEN), A., i, 590. 

Xathylbemantbronei (Mater and 
Sieglitz), a., i, 740, 743. 


4>Xethylbensopheaoiie-4'-arMnioiie 
oxide and -d-anialo acid (Lewis and 
Cheetham), a., i, 187. 

Xethylbenaozasole, 2-^drozy. 

(Skraup and Moser), A., i, o75. 

l-Xethylbenithiaioleethiodide (Mills), 
T., 460. 

5- Xetbylbenzthiasole, and its etbiodide 
(Mills and Braunholtz), T., 1492. 

Methylbenathiafoles, l-thio\- (Komani), 
A., i, 467. 

2'Xethylbensthiaaolenylbeniothiafolyl* 
methane (Mills), T., 465. 

6- (6-Methylbenst1iiaeolyl)qiiiaoline , 
(L’oofrt and Meyer), A., i, 869. 

Methylbenaylglyozime, nickel com¬ 
pound (PoNZio), A., i, 18. 

l-Xetbyl-a-bromoetbyl^nieiies (v. 
Auwers and Kolugs), A,, ii, 176. 

1-Metbyl-a-bromopropylbensenes (v. 

Auwers and Kolligs), A., ii, 176. 

Metbylcyc/obntana (Demjakov and 
Dojarenko), a., i, 996. 

iB-Xetbylbntane, ah-dihromo-By di- 
hydroxy- (Staddinoer, Munt- 
WYLEB, and Kupfeb), A., i, 979. 

iSHethylbutane-ay-dioarbozylio aeid, 
ojS-dicyano-, ethyl ester (Hope and 
Sheldon), T., 2229. 

7- Kethylbntane**36-dloarbozyUe aeid, 

^ 7 -djcyauo-, ethyl ester (Hope and 
Sheldon), T., 2232. 

^-Xethylbutan-jS-ol, a-bromo- (Four- 
NEAU and Puyal), A., i, 639. 

3-Meth7lcyc^obntan*l-one-8-aoetie aeid, 
etli>l ester, and its j^-nitrophenyl- 
liydrozone (Ingold), T., 1151. 

7 - Methyl-A^-bntene, «-bromo- (Staud- 
iNQER, Kbeib, and Schilt), A., i, 
978. 

J7-7-Methyl-AAbutenylgnaiaeol (Staud- 
iNGER, Krbib, and Schilt), A., i, 
978. 

7 Methyl-A^-bntenylmalonie aeid, and 

its ethyl ester (Staudinoer, Krbis, 
and Schilt), A., i, 978. 

j?- 7 'Methyl-AAbutenylveratr^e(STAUD- 
inger, ICreis, and Schilt), A., i, 978. 

7-Methyl-Aa.bntinene(iso/)r(^6nyIace^^ 
me), preparation and derivatives of 
(Schribler and FiscuekJ, A., i,1109. 

7 -Methyl-A<>L-bntineB- 7 *ol, preparation 
and derivatives of (Scheiblbr and 
Fischer), A., i, 1108. 

i8-Methyl-j3 •tert, -b^ylaoraldebyde, and 
its semicarbazone (Locquin and Wou- 
SBNG), A., i, 711. 

iB-Metbyl-i8*^er^.-butylaerylie aeid (Loc- 
quin and Wou-seno), A., i, 711. 

7 ‘Metbyl- 7 -iert.-bii^lallyl alcohol, and 
its allophanate (Locquin and Wou- 
seno), A„ i, 711. 
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jS-Methyl-Aa-bntylene, formation of, 
iTom Moamyl alcohol (Puyal), A., i, 
617. 

/3-]fathyl-A|3-batylene sulphide (Calin- 
oaekt), a., i, 421. 

Xethyl^dre.-butylethinylearbinol, and its 
allophanate (Locquin and Wouseno), 
A., i, 618. 

XethyUer^-butylethyloarbinol, and its 
allophanate (Locquin and Wouseno), 
A., i, 618. 

Xethyl-^-butylvinylearbinoL and its 

allophanate (Locquin and Wouseno), 
A., i, 710. 

o-Methylbutyrio acid, /B-bromo-, pre¬ 
paration of (.Johansson and Hag- 
man), A., i, 426. 

a-Xethyl-/3-butyrolaotone, preparation 
of (Johansson and Hagman), A., i, 
425. 

l-Hethyl-4-oarbolme, 8-chloro- (Ker- 
MACK, Perkin, and Robinson), T., 
1885. 

Xethylearbonatoacetonitrile (Sonn and 
■^J’alkenhbim), a., i, 1164. 
Xothylcarbonato- a-amino-Ti-butyrio acid 
(CuRTiDS and Sibber), A., i, 723. 
S-Xcthylcarbonato-liS-dimethylcyc/o- 
buten-d-one-S-carboxylic acid, eth.yl 
ester (Dieckmann and Wiitmann), 
A., i. 1156. 

Metbyloarbonatophenylalanino (Cun- 
Tius and Sieber), A., i, 722, 
wXethylcarbonatorosacetophenone 

(SoNN and Falkenheim), A., i, 
1164. 

XethylcbaYicolc, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (Durbans), A., ii, 6. 
a-l-Xethyl-l-dichloromethyl-A^ ®-cjrcZo- 
bexadiene-A**propioxiio acid, and 
4-bydroxy-, and their ethyl esters 
(v. Auwers and Zieouer), A., i, 
189. 

l*XethyM-^rfohloromethyl-A*®-c 2 /cJo- 
hexadien-d-ol-d-aoetio acid, and its 

ethyl ester (v. Auwers and Julicher), 
A., i, 842. 

l-Xethyl-l-dichloroinethyl-A®=®-c 3 /cZo- 
baxadicn-d-one, b-mono- and 8:5-dZ- I 
bromo- (v, Auwers and Ziegler), 
A., i, 146. 

l-Xethyl-l-Zrichloromethyl-A*®-cycZo- 
hexadien-d-one, and 3-mono- and 3:5- 
«Zi-chloro-, and their derivatives 
(v. Auwers and Julicher), A., i, 
841. 

l-XethyM-dfchloromethylcycZohexan- 
d-one, 2:8:6:64€Zmbromo- (v. Auwers 
and Ziegler), A., i, 145. 
l-XetiLyM-Znobloromethylc 2 /<!Zohexaii- 
dsma, 2!8:6:6-ZcZmchloro- (v. Auwers 
and JttLiCHER), A., i, 843. 


1- XethyM-eZichloromethyl'A^'CycZo- 
hexan-d-one, 5:6*(fZbromo- (v. Auwers 
and Ziegler), A., i, 145. 

1 -Xethyl-l -Zn'chloromethyl-d-mathyl- 
ene-®-rf/cZohaxadiena, and 3:6-di- 
bromo- (v. Auwers and JitLioHEE), 
A., i, 842. 

Xethyh&ochondodandrina, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Faltis and Neumann), A,, i, 
570. 

a-Xethylcixmamaldahyda, vi- and 

j»-nitro- (Heller, Lauth, and Huch- 
waldt), a., i, 348. 

6-Kethylooiimaran-2-ona. synthesis of, 
and its derivatives (Mameli), A., i, 
669. 

6-Methylooumarin (Ponndorf), A., i, 

666 . 

Methyh's(?orotylearbinol, and its acetyl 
derivative (Krbstinhki), A., i, 1129. 
Methyldeoxybenaoin-8:2'-dicarboxylio 
acid (Ruogli and Meter), A., i, 344. 
0 ) -Me thyldibensofalvena, 2:7 -dthromo* 
(SiROLiTZ and Jassot), A., i, 821. 
5-(or 5'-)Methyl-2:2'-diathylthiocyanina 
iodide (Mills), T., 463. 
5-Methyl*2-l'-diethylthioi^oojanina 
iodide (Buaunholtz and Mills), T., 
2007. 

1 -Methyl-1:2* dlhydrobenzoforan, and 

1-iodo- (Adams, Roman, and Sperry), 
A., i, 948. 

0-Methyh^o-a-dihydrodemethylsoopol- 
ine, and its salts (Hess and Wahl), 
A., i, 866. 

Xethyldihydronaphthalene-2-ixnino- 
oxazolidine, and its salts (Takeda 
and Kuroda), A., i, 276. 
a-Methyldihydropalmatina (Spath and 
Lano), a., 1, 168. 

iVr-Xethyldihydroquinlclne hydrochlor* 
ide (HeidelbergER and Jacobs), A., 
i, 673. 

d- and Z-A'-Xethyldihydroquinieinol, 
and their derivatives (Heidelbergbr 
and Jacobs), A., i, 674. 
Methyl-ajS-dimethyl-a-propenylcarhinol 
(Kkestinski), a., i, 1131. 
O-Xethyl-iV^-dimethyltyrosine, ethyl 
ester (Kakrer, Gisler, Horlacher, 
Locheb, Mader, and Thomann), A., 
i, 814. 

0-Xethyl-A^-dimethyltyrosinol (Kar- 
RER, Gisler, Horlacher, Looker, 
Mader, and Thomann), A., i, 814. 
3-Xethyldiphenyl, 4-amino-, and its 
derivatives (Pummerbr, Binapfl, 
Bittner, and Schuegraf), A;, i, 
1197. 

4'-Methyldiphenyl ether, 2-amino-, and 

2- nitro- (Mayer and Kribgbb), A., i, 
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4'-Metliyldiplionylainina, 5-iodo-2- 

amino-, and 6-iodo-2-nitro- (Jacob- 
skk), a., i, 591. 

B-Methyldiphenylamine, 2 -amino- 

4'-liydroxy- (Jaoobsbn), A., i, 
692. 

4'-iodo-2-ainino-, and its derivatives 
(JACOBdBN), A.) i, 590. 
S-Hethyldiphenyleneozide (Mater and 
Krieoer), a., i, 747. 
S-Methyldixanthone, and its derivatives 
(V. DEM Knesebeck and Ullmann), 
A., i, «60. 

Methylene iodide, action of aluminium 
with (Thomas), A., i, 330. 
Methylenebis-2:8:5:6-^(!/rahydrozybenz- 
ene (Murbrji), T., 649. 
Methylene-blne, diffusion of in organic 
solvents (Loewb), A., ii, 364. 
bleaching of, by yeast (Kumagawa), 
A., i, 806. 

reduction of, by the enzymes of muscle 
(Ahloren), a., i, 792. 
estimation of (Kikuchi), A., ii, 
721. 

MethylenecycZobutane, derivatives of 
(Demjakov and Dojarenko), A., i, 
1009. 

Methylenecamphor, hydroxy-, reduction 
products of (Kupe and Schmid), A., i, 
1041. 

Methyleneoamphor-a-aminoeamphor 
(Rupe and Schmid), A., ii, 604. 
Methylenedi-;?-ohloro^phenyldlnreth* 

ane (Datia aud CHATTEK.r£K), A., i, 
816. 

Methyleneoitrio acid, preparation of 
(Gastaldi), a., i, 809. 
Hethylenediamine stannichloride 

(Drucr;, a., i, 639. 

Methylene^earbamic acid, esters 
(Daita and Chati’Erjee), A., i, 816. 
Hethylenedi^^^mohloro-a-naphthyldi- 
urethane (Daita and Chatterjke), 

a., 1, 816. 

6:6'Methyienedi-(2-niethylqninoline- 
4-oarbozylio acid) (Borsche aud 
Meter), A., i, 63. 
8:4'-Hethylenediozybensoylbensoin 
(Urbbnb aud Robinson), T., 2190. 
8':4'-Methylenediozybenioylbenzoin, 
and 6 "-nitro- (Greene and Robinson), 
T., 2190. 

8:4-Methylenediozyhenz7lideneglycine 
(ScHEiBLEK and Baumoarten), a., i, 
666 . 

8":4'-Methylenediozy-2’benzylidene- 
I'hydrindone, 6' amino-, and 6'-nitro- 
(Aumit and Robinson), T., 830. 
8:4-Methylenediozy-)3‘bromo*a-ethoxy- 
propylbenzene (Schmidt, Bartho- 
LOME, and Lubke), A., i, 827. 

CXXII. ii. 


8:4-Methylenediozy-3-broino- 
a-methozypropylbeniene (Scu midt, 

BaktholomE, and Lubke), A., i, 827. 

3^4'-Metbylenediozy-2*hydrozydiit]rryl 
ketone (Buck and Heilbron), T., 
1099. 

6:7-MetbylenedioEy-2:8-indenoquinol- 
ines, and their derivatives (Armit 
and Robinson), T., 832. 

6:7-Methylenediozy-2:3(3-ketoindeno) 
(l:2)-quinoline, and its methosulphate 
(Armit and Robinson), T., 835. 

aMetbylenedioxyphcnylmetbyl-iS-bydr- 
oxypropylamine. See A^-Methylwo- 
safrolealkarnme. 

4-Methylenedioxyphenyl-6-metbyl- 
oxazolidone (Takeda and Kdroda), 
A., i, 273. 

a-3:4-Metbylenediexypbenyl-3-metbyD 
Aa.penten-3-ol-7-on6, aud its acetate 
(SciiBiBLERand Fischer), A.,i, 1110. 

3^4"-MethylenedijOxy-2-8tyrylbenzo- 
pyrylinm chloride (Buck and Heil- 
rron), T., 1209. 

6.6"-Methyl6nedi-(2-phenylqulnoline- 
4-oarbozylio acid) (Borsche and 
Meyeu), a., i, 63. 

1 I'-Methylenedipyrrolidine (Pcto- 
chin), a., 1, 1176. 

Metbyletbylallylamine, and its oxide, 
and their salts (Mrisenheimeu and 
Lousner), a., i, 813. 

7-Metbyl-9-etbyldeozynrio acid, and its 
salts (Biltz and Bi)low), A., i, 382. 

9-Metbyl-7-etbyldeozyuTic acid, and its 
salts (Bii/rz and IIeidbich), A., i, 383. 

t/-A"-Methyl • 0-etbyldibydrooupreioinol 
(Heidelbehgek and Jacobs), A., i, 
674. 

9 -Methyl-7-etbyl-4:5-dihydronrio aoid, 

4.5-c^thydroxy- (Biltz and Hkidrich), 
A., iy 383. 

7-Metbyl-7-etbyl-a-dinaphtbazaDtben, 

oxidation of, and 6:9-c?ihydroxy- 
(Sen-Gupta and Tucker), T., 663. 

Metbyletbyldi n-propylarionium iodide 
(Si'EiNKOPF, Donat, and Jaeger), 
A., i, 995. 

;3-Metbyl-/S-etbylglntaric acid, methyl 
ester (Dickens, Kon, aud Thorpe), 
T., 1503. 

Metbyletbyltaobezyloarbinol, and its 
allophanate (Locquin andWousENO), 
A., i, 617. 

Methyl ethyl ketone, condensation of, 
ill presence of calcinm carbide (Broker 
and Thorpe), T., 1303. 

Metbyletbylnonyloarbinol (Locquin 
and WousENG), A., i, 617. 

Methylethylcyo/opentametbylenearton- 
inm iodide (Steinkopf, Donat, and 
Jaeger), A., i, 996. 

52 
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l-MethyM-etliylcj^c^opentane-S: 4>dione 

(Dickens, Kqn, and TnoiirE), T., 
1608. 

1- MethyM-ethylcyc^opentane-Sid-dione- 
2 : 6 *dioarboxylio acid, methyl eater, 
and its denvatives (Dickens, Kon, 
and Thorpe), T., 1608. 

7 -Methyl- 7 *ethylpentan-j 8 -one, and its 
semicarbazone (Nybbkoh), A., i, 802. 

Xethylethylpropylamine, and its oxide, 
and their salts (Meisenheimer and 
Bernhard), A., i, 813. 

5 -Mstliyl-l-ethyl- 2 -wopropylc 2 ,'cZo- 
liexanol. See Ethyimenthol. 

5- Methyl-l-ethylpyrazole, 3-chloro-, and 
its ethobroniide, and 3-chloro-4-biorao- 
(Rojahn), a., i, 1184. 

6 - lf ethyl-l*ethylpyrazol<3-one, and 

bromo- (Rojahn), A., i, 1184. 

8 ‘Xethyl- 6 -ethylp 5 ^dazinone- 6 -oarb‘ 
oxylio acid, and its ethyl ester (Gault 
and Salomon), A., i, 873. 

2 - XethyM-ethylqninoline, and its salts 
(Knoevenaokl and Bahr), A., i, 
751. 

Methylethylsulphine-^-tolnenesnlph- 
onylimine (Mann and Pope), T., 
1068. 

2'Methyl- 2-ethyl tetrahydrofaran, 

5.hydroxy-(HELFBRiCH and Gehrke), 
A., i, 9. 

7- ]Iethyl-9-ethyl-8-thioario acids 

(Biltz and Bulow), A., i, 382. 

9-Methyl-7-ethyl-8-thiourio acids 

(Biltz and Heidrich), A., i, 382. 

9-Methyl-7-ethyliirio acid (Biltz and 
Heidrich), A., i, 383. 

Hethyltfoeugenol, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (Durrans), A., ii, 7. 

Me^yltsoeugenolalkamine, and its salts 
(Takeda and Kuroda), A., i, 274. 

][ethyli 5 oengenol- 2 imino-oxasolidine, 
ana its salts (Takeda and Kuhoda), 
A., i, 274. 

9-Hethylfluorene, 2 .7-c?A)romo-9-hydr- 
oxy-, and 9-chloro-2:7-d^bromo- 
(SiEGLiTZ and Jassoy), A., i, 821. 

Kethylformoxyhsemin (Kuster and 
Gerlach), a., i, 697. 

7 ‘Kethylfrneto 8 ide (Menzies), T., 2238. 

Methylfaran-3-carboxylio acid, bromo- 
2-hydroxy-, and its acetate (Asahina 
and Kuwada), A., i, 1047. 

Methylforftiraldehyde, and hydroxy-, 
detection of, as phloroglucides (Tado- 
KOBO), A., ii, 236. 

a-XethylglncoMdase, action of arsenic 
compounds on (Rona, Airila, and 
Lasnitzki), a., i, 969. 

iS-Xethylglucoiide, and its triacetyl 
derivative, sulphate compounds of 
(Ohle), a., i, 987. 


Methylglucoside-C'bromohydrin, tri¬ 
acetate of (Wrede), a., i, 226. 

3 -Methylglutaoonio acid, a-cyano-, ethyl 
ester, and its methyl homologues, and 
their action with ammonia and usith 
water (Hope), T., 2216. 

iS-Methylglntaoonio acids, ethyl esters, 
and their derivatives (Feist and 
Breuer), a., i, 621. 

9 -Methylglatario acid, o-wiotw?- and 
oa-rfi-bromo-, and a-mono- and oa'- 
di-hydroxy-, and a-iodo-, and their 
salts and derivatives (Ingold), T., 
2684. 

ajS-rficyano-, ethyl ester, preparation 
of (Hope and Sheldon), T., 2226. 

2 -Methylglyoxaline, bromo- derivatives, 
and their salts, and 4 -bromo- 6 -nitro- 
( Light and Pyman), T., 2626. 

2-Methylglyoxaline 6 -salpbonio acid, 
4-bromo- (Light and Pyman), T., 
2629. 

Methylglyoxime, compounds of potass¬ 
ium and sodium liydrogen sulphites 
with (Gastaldi and Braunizkr), A., 
i, 627. 

Methylglyoxime, amino-, and its salts 
and derivatives (Ponzio and Rdq- 
GEiii), A,, i, 629. 

cliloro-, nickel compound (Ponzio), 
A., i, 18. 

Methylguanidine, preparation of 
(Werner and Bell), T., 1790. 

Methylheematin (Kuster), A., i, 884. 

7 -Methylheptaldehyde, 7 -hyJroxy-(HEL- 
FERiCH and Gehrke), A., i, 9. 

l-Methylhexahydropyndine- 8 -carb¬ 
oxylic acid, methyl ester (Wolff- 
enstein), a., i. 365. 
and its methiodide (Merck), A., i, 
949. 

methohaloids of (Wolffenstein), 
A., i, 960. 

7 - Methyl-n-hexaldehyde, 7 -hydroxy-, 
and its methy]semiacetal (Helfekich 
and Gehrke), A., i, 9. 

MethyIcyo^ohexane, physical constants 
of (Timmermans, van der Horst, 
and Onneb), A., ii, 268. 

c-Methylhexane, a chloro-iS-hydroxy- 
(Det(euf), a., i, 327. 

a-Methylq/cZ&hexane-l:l-diaoetie acid, 
and oa'-rficyano-, A^-methyl-»-imido 
of (Kon and Thorpe), T., 1801. 

c-Methylcyc^ohexanols, isomeric, and 
their derivatives (Godchot and 
B^dos), a., i, 334. 

Methylc’s^c/ohexanones, derivatives of 
(Mailhe), A.,i, 332. 

8 - Methyl-Ay-hexenoio acid (Staud- 
INOER, Kreis, and Schilt), A., i, 
978. 
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a*]Cetliyl-n-liezoio acid, a-amino- c-hydr- 
ozy-y and its copper salt (Zelinsky 
and Dengik), A., i, 1127. 

jS-Methyl-A-^'^oliezylaoraldehyde, and its 
semicarbazone (Locquin and Wou- 
SENG), A., i, 711. 

7 - Xetliyl- 7 *tsoliezylallyl alcohol (Loc¬ 
quin and Wouseng), A,, i, 711. 

Methylci/c/ohezylaminei, and their 
deiivatives (Mailhe), A., i, S32. 

Methyl-n-hezyloarbinol, resolution of 
(Kenyon), T., 2540. 

8- and 4-Metliylq/ck>hezylethan6*a)3>di- 
oarbozylie acids, ajB-rfieyano-l-bydr- 
oxy- (Biuch and Thorpe), T., 
1886. 

Xethyli^obezyletbinylcarbinol, and its 
allophauate (Locquin and 'Wouseng), 
A., 1, 617. 

l-MethyM*7i-hezylc?/c/opropane*2-carb- 
ozylio acid, and its 

silver salt and amide (Birch and 
Thorpe), T., 1827. 

cis- and <m?w-l-MethyM-?i-liezylcyc/o- 
propane-2:8-dicarboxylic acids, and 
their derivatives (Birch and Thorpe), 
T., 1828. 

Xetbvl^bezylvinylcarbinol (Locquin 
and Wouseng), A., i, 710. 

iV-Xethylhistamine. See 4<)3-Methyl- 
aminoethylglyoxaline. 

Xetbylhydrasobenzene, 5<bromo-2: 
nitio-(G iua), A., i, 691. 

4-Xetbylliydrazobenzene, 4'-iodo- 
(Jacobsen), a., i, 690. 

4-XethyM-hydrindamine, 7-hydroxy-, 
derivatives of (v. Auwers, Hilliger, 
and Wulf), A., i, 1198. 

4- XethyM-hydrindone, 7-hydroxj>, 
derivatives ot (v. Auwers, Hilliger, 
and Wulf), A., i, 1198. 

1- Xethyl-2-liydrindone-l’Oarbozylic 
acid, ethyl ester, and its derivatives 
(Perkin and Titley), T., 1669. 

Xeihylhydrodiphthalyl (Ruggli and 
Meyer), A., i, 844. 

2- Xethyl- 6 -ai 875 -^c^ruliydroxybutyl 
pyrrole-8-oarbozylio acid, ethyl ester 
(Pauly and Ludwig), A., i, 954. 

iV* Xethyl-j8-by drozyethylphenetidine, 
and its benzoic ester (Bekgmann, 
Ulpts, and Camacho), A., i, 
1182. 

iV-Xethy^A^-)97-^^^llyd^oxypropyl- 
phenetidine (Bergmann, Ulpis, and 
Camacho), A., i, 1182. 

5- Xetliyli2Dino-2-t]iio-3- and -4 napli- 
tbyl-2:8:4:6-tetraliydro-1:3:4* thio- 
^azoles (Guha), A., i, 877. 

5*Xethylixnino 2 tbiO’4-phenyl- 
2:8:4:6-tetrabydro*l:3:4’tliiodiazole 
(Guha), A., i, 877. 


5- XetbyllminO'2-tbio-4*tolyL2:3:4:5- 
tetrahydro-l:3:4-thiodiazole (Guha), 
A., i, 877. 

Xethyliminoi^oviolnrio acid, and its 
salts (Lifschitz and IIepner), A., i, 
768. 

Xethylindazoles, bromo-, and their 
derivatives (v. Auwers and Lange), 
A., i, 686. 

8-Xethylindazole-2-8alpbonio acid, and 
i(8 di hydrate and Sf»dium salt (v. 
Auwers and Hultenks), A., i, 684. 

l-Xetbyl*2:8-indenoindole8 (Armit and 
Robinson), T., 888 . 

3-Xetbylindole*2-carbozydimetbyl- 
acetalylmethylamide (Kermack, Per¬ 
kin. and Robinson), T., 1888. 

1- Xethylisatinbydrazone, and its salts 
and acetyl derivative (Borsche and 

Meykb), a., i, 66. 

Xethylisatoid, tetrachloro- (Hellei^ 
Benade, and Hochmuth), A., i, 
1060. 

Xethylitamalic acid, and its barium salt 
(Ingold), T., 2689. 

o-Xetbyllignosulphoiiic acid, /3-nai*h- 
thylamine salt (Klason), A., i, 
324. 

a-Xetbyl-c^-mannoside, biochemical 
synthesis of (HArissey), A., i, 
112 . 

Xetbylmentbol (Ogata and Miya- 
shita), a., i, 844. 

)3-Xetbylmetbanetriacetio acid, prepar¬ 
ation of, and Its ethyl ester (Ingold), 
T., 1148. 

Xetbylcyc/omethylenebydrasineimide- 
I'.S dicarbozylic acid, 4-chloro-, ethyl 
ester and its derivatives (Datta and 
Ciiattekjke), a., i, 816. 

2- Xethylnaplithal6ne, 3-bromo-l:4- 
cJihydroxy-, 3-ch]oro-l:4-rfihydroxy-, 
and l:4-c^ihydroxy- (Fries and Loh- 
mann), a., 1 , 30. 

Xethylnaphthalenes, ring closure in 
deiivatives of (Mayer and Sieglitz), 
A., i, 999. 

1- Xethylnaphthalene-d-carbozylio acid, 
and its derivHtives (Mayer and Sieg¬ 
litz), A., i, 740. 

2- XetbyInaphtbal6ne-l-carbozyllc acid, 
and its derivatives (Mayer and Sieg¬ 
litz), A., i, 742. 

6- Xethyliiaphtbalene-2-carbozylio acid, 

1 - amino-, and 1-nitio- (Mayer and 
Alken), a., i, 1000. 

12-Xethyl*iS)3-naphtliapbexitliiazme- 
6:ll-qininone (Fries and Kerkow), 
A., i, 578. 

2-Xethyl-l:4-napbtha^Tunone, and 

2 - broiiio-, and 8-chloio- (Fries and 
Lohmann), a., i, 80. 
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2*lI«tlLyl-a>naphtlLiiiiiiiasole, 1‘chloro- 
(FiMOHflii and Krackbh), A., i, 957. 

Xethyl-l'a-naplitliiininaioloneoarb' 
amide (Diels and Sokenbek), A., i, 
1195. 

7'Xetliyl-a'iiaplitliindole (Mayee and 
Alken), a., i. 1000. 

7 *lCetlLyl>a-napbtliindole'2>oarboxylie 
acid, and its barium salt (Mayer and 
Alken), A., i, 1000. 

7-Xethyl-a-naphtlkiiatiii, and its phenyl- 
hydrazone (Mayer and Alken), A., i, 
1000. 

1- Metbyl-jS-naplitliol, 4-chloro-, and 

4-ohloro-6-bromo- (Fries), A., i, 42. 

2- Xet2iyl-a*naphthol, 4-chloro*, and its 
acetate (Fries and Lohmann), A., i, 
29. 

7-Xethyl-a naplitlioziiidole (Mayer and 
Alken), A., i, 1000. 

6-Xe1^ylnaphtliyl-2-aoetaldeliyde, 
l-nitro-, and its phenylhydrazone 
(Mayer and Alken), A.,‘i, 1000. 

d-Xethylnaphthyl-S^aoetic acid, 
l-nitro-. and its derivatives (Mayer 
and Ai.ken), A., i, 1000. 

6- Me^ylnaplLthyl-2-pyravio acid, 
l-nitro-, and its derivatives (Mayer 
and Alken), A,, i, 1000. 

jp-Methylnitrosoaminobenaonitrile 
(Schmidt, Sohumaciiek, Bajen, and 
Wagner), A., i, 784. 

7<Ketliylnonane-a^'dioarbozylio acid, 
o3-rfwyano-7.hydroxy-, and 7-hydr¬ 
oxy-, lactone (Birch and Thorpe), 
T., 1830. 

7- l[ethylnonane-aaj8-tricarbozylio acid, 
7-hydroxy*, lactone (Birch and 
Thorpe), T., 1829. 

Methylnonyloarbinol, and its allophan- 
ate (Locquin and Wouseng), A., i, 
617. 

8- lIetbylootabydro-il^-pbenantbroline, 

and its diliydrochloride (Lindner), 
A., i, 688. 

Methyloglyoogen (Karrer), A,, i, 11. 

Methyl-orange, improved modification 
of, as 'an indicator (Hickman and 
Linstead), T., 2502. 

l-Methylozindole, 3-<iichloro- (Stoll*), 
A., i, 762. 

6- Methyl-Aa7-pentadiene (Krestinbki), 
A., i, 1129. 

S-Xethyl-Aod-pentadiene-oa-dicarb* 
ozylio acid, ethyl ester (Staudinger, 
Muntwyler, and Kupfer), A., i, 
979. 

7- Xethylpentaiie-i38-dioarbozylio acid, 
37-rficyaiio-, etliyl ester (Hope and 
Sheldon), T., 2234. 

y-Methyl-AY-pentenes, isomeric (van 
Bisseohem), a., i, 909. 


5- Methyl-A^-penteneoarbozylio aoid, 
7 -hydroxy-, lactone derivatives of 
(Staudingfa, Muntwylbr, and 
Kdpfer), a., i, 970. 

5 -Methyl-Ay-pentenyl-2;5:8-^rihydrozy- 
l:4-naphthaquinone. See Shikonin. 

3-Methyl-tf-phenanthroline, preparation 
and constitution of (Lindner), A., i, 
688 . 

6- Methylpheiiylaoetoaoetio acid, 

5-chloro-2:4-(2iuitro-, ethyl ester 
(Davies and Hickox), T., 2647. 

d-Methylphenylarsinio acid, 3-nitro- 
4-hydroxy- (Christiansen), A., i, 
1203. 

l-a-AT-Methylpiperidylethan-a-olf 
(Hess and Corleis), A., i, 170. 

l-a-A^-MethylpiperidyUthan-a-one, 
and its salts and derivatives (Hess 
and Corleis), A., i, 170. 

i8*Methylpropane, o-amino-i8-hydroxy-, 
and /3-chluro-a-ammo-, and their salts 
(Dersin), a., i, 142. 

I-MethylcT/cZopropane-l-oarbozyllo aoid, 
methyl ester (Kohn and Mkndele- 
witscit), a., i, 518. 

3-MethylcycZr>propane-l:2-dioarhozylio 
acids, and 1-biomo-, and their salts 
(Ingold), T., 2687. 

3-Methylri/c^opropan-l-oMi2-dioarb- 
ozylio acid, and its silver salt (In¬ 
gold), T., 2698. 

MethyL^opropenylanlline, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Knoevenaoel and Baiir), 
A., 1 , 760. 

Methyl mpropenyl ketone (Scheibler 
and Fischer), A., i, 1110. 

a-Methylpropionio acid, a-amino- 
hydroxy-, and its copper salt 
(Zelinsky and Dkngin), A., i, 1129. 

Methylci/cZopropylcarbinyl iodide (Dem- 
JANOV and Uojarenko), A., i, 1014. 

3-Methyl-6-wopropylconmaran-l;2- 
dione (Mameli), A., 1 , 671. 

8-Methyl-6-tJfopropylcouniaran-8-one, 
and its derivatives (Mameli), A., i, 
669. 

MethyltsopropylconmarophenaBlne 
(Mameli), A., 1 , 671. 

7- Methyl-7-?i-propyl-a-dinaphtha- 
zanthen, oxidation ot, and 5:9- 
rfihydroxy- (Sen-Gupi’a and Tucker), 
T., 666. 

6-Methyl-2-wopropyl-l-ethylidene(;2/c^o- 
hezane (Ogata and Miyashita), A., 
i, 844. 

Methyl-n- and -iao-propylglyozimes, 
and their salts and dibenzoyl deriv¬ 
atives (Ponzio), a., i, 18. 

Py-iV-Methyl- /^ni-Af-propylharmine 
chloride (Kermack, Perkin, and 
Robinson), T., 1893. 
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l-MethyM-TAopF^ylc^cZoliezaiio 
(Skita awd Schenck), A., i, 241. 
5-Metliyl-2-iAopropylidenepyrroleiiine- 

4-earboxylio acid, 8-hyUro^-, ethyl 
ester (KubTBK, Webkb, ISIaurrk, 
Niemann, Suhlack, Sohlayehbacij, 
and WiLLio), A , i, 868. 

5-Methyl-2-t'«>propyH-metliylenec2/cZo* 
hexane (Oqata and Miyahhita), A., 
i, 844. 

Methyh'ffopropylnaphthalenei and their 
salts (Ruzioka and Mingazzinj), A., 
i, 1001. 

6*llethyl*4 ^opropyM-naphthoio aeid, 

(Ruzicka, Meyeh, and Mingazzini), 
A., 1 , 561. 

5- Methyl-8-propyloctan-€-ol, and its 
phenylurethane (Lek(mDe) A,, i, 216. 

a-Hethylpropylphosphinio acid, a-hydi- 
oxy-, lead salt (Conant, Mac¬ 
Donald, and Kinney), A., i, 186. 

6- Methyl-l-propyl-2-isopropyk2/c/o- 
hezanol. See Propylinenthol. 

1- liethyl-4* mpropyl-3-propylidene- 
c//c/ohexane (Ogata and Miyashita), 
A., 1 , 844. 

2- Methyi-2-propyltetrahydroftLran, 

6-bydroxy- (Helfekioh and Gehrkic), 
A„‘i. 9. 

l>]Iethyl*4* is^propyl-6:6:7:8-tetra- 
hydronaphthalene ( Ruzioka and Min* 
GAZZINI), A., i, 1001. 

a-Methyl-a-propylvalerio aeid, and its 
ethyl ester and amide (Leroidk), A., 
i, 216. 

3- Methylpyrazole, 5-chloro-, sodium salt 
(Rojahn), a., i, 1183. 

Methylpyrazoleanthrones (Mayek and 
Hkil), A., 1 , 878. 

8-Methyl-6-pyridazinone (Gault and 
Salomon), A., i, 873. 

3-Methyl*6'pyridaainone*5*oarboxylio 
acid, ethyl ester and hydrazide (Gault 
and Salomon), A., i, 873. 

1- lIethylpyridine-3-carboxylio acid, 

methyl ester, chloride (Merck), 
A., i, 950. 

metbosulphate (Wolffenstein), 
A., i, 861. 

l*l[ethyl<2*pyridone'2benzoylimlde, 
and Its picrate (Tschitsouibabin and 
Rylinkin), a., i, 678. 

2- MethyIpyrimidine, 6-cliloro-6'brorao-, 
and 6-liydroxy- (Cbbrbuliez and 
Stavbitch), a., i, 681. 

2*lIethylpynmidine-4>oarboxylio acid, 
6-bromo-6-liydroxy-, and 6-hydroxy*, 
and tlieir copper salts (Chsrbuliez 
and Staviiitch), A., i, 681, 

6-Kethy Ipyrrole '4* carboxylic acid, 
6-amino'2*bydroxy-, ethyl estei* 
(Fischer and Herrmann), A.f i, 1064. 


5'Methylpyrrol6-4^arboxylio aeid, 

and 3-hydroxy*» ethyl esters, deriv- 
aiives of (FisoHER and Heermann), 
A., i, 1064. 

Methylpyrrolidine, 1-hydroxy- (Puto- 
CHiN), A., i, 1176, 

S-Methylqnixidoline, and its acetyl de¬ 
rivative (Granumouqin), a., i, 686. 

iV'Methylqainicine dihydrochloride 
(Hbidelberger and Jacobs), A,, i, 
673. 

21[ethylquinoline, 6 -amino*, stanni- 
ami stanuo-chlorides (Dbuce), A., 
i, 1206. 

bromo-, and their salts (Mouhgill), 
A., i, 173. 

Hethylisoqninolines, and their metbiod- 
ides (Mills and Smith), T., 2782. 

2-Methylquinoline-8-earboxylio acid, 
4-hyilroxv-, oxide and its ethyl ester 
and derivatives (McCluskey), A., i, 
864. 

2-M6thylqiimollne-4 earboxylio acid, 

6‘hydroxy- (Halberivann), A., i, 
175. 

6"-Methyl25oqainoline red (Harris and 
Pope), T., 1032. 

1 - Methy l*2*qninolone-4*earbozylie aoid, 
ethyl estei (Tiiiklepape), A., i, 271. 

Methylqainoxalmo(^f‘^opentane*2:3- 
dione-1-oarbozylio aoid, ethyl ester 
(Dikckmann), a., i, 1022. 

Methylretene, tormation of, from abietio 
acid (Ruzioka and Meyer), A., i, 
829. 

Mothylreteneqninone, and its qninotal- 
me derivative (Ruzicka and Meyer), 
A., i, 830. 

A'Methylmsafrolealkamine, and its 
salts and derivatives (Takeua and 
Kuroha), A., i, 274. 

Hethylis<7ia£role-2imino-oxaEolidine 
(Takkda and Kuroda), A., i, 274. 

a-Methylserine. See a-Methylpropionic 
acid, a amiiio-i3-hydroxy-. 

Methylitannonic sold, constitution and 
derivatives of (Lam bourne), T., 
2533 

jS Methylsticinio acid (Murayama and 
Mayeda), a., i, 265. 

a*Methylstyryl methyl ketone, amino- 
and nitro-derivatives (Heller, 
Laltii, and Buchwaldt), A., i, 
349. 

3'Me thylsnlphone • 1 -nitrophenyM :2:4- 
triazole, 5-hydroxy- (Fromm, Kay8ER» 
Bkirgleb, and FOubenbach), A., i, 
378. 

S-Methylsulphone-l -phenyl* 1 dS:4* tri- 
azole, 5-hydroxy- (Fromm, Kaysxb, 
Briegleb, and FOhrenbach), A., i, 
878. 
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j^-Methylsnlplionetriplienylaoetio acid 
(Bistrzvcki aud Kuba), A., i, 33. 

^>*Hetliyl8iilplionetriplienylcarbinol 
(Bisi'rzycki and Kuba), A., i, 84. 

j7-lfethyliiilphoxidetriphenylacetic acid 
(Blstkzycki and Kuba), A., i, 33. 

S-Methyltetradeoahydro-i^-plienaiitlLrol- 
ine (LiNDNRii), A., i, 688 

2-Hethyltetrahydro]iaphthal6ne (Te- 
TIIALIN 6. M. B. H.), A , 1, 1040. 

8*K6thyltetrahydro-2:l-naplitlianthra- 
quinone (TEritALiN G. m. b. H.), A., 
i, 1040. 

S-Methyl-iS/S-r^r-tetrahydronaplithiinln- 

aiole (ScHROETKit, Kindeumanv, 
Dietrich, Beyschlag. Fleisch- 
haukr, Riebensahm, and Oksteii- 
lin), a., i, 125. 

8 llIethyl- 2 -tetraliydronaplitlioyl-o-beii 2 - 
oio acid (Tetraijn 0. m. b. H ), 
A., i, 1040. 

A^-Metbyltatrabydronorharmine ( Ke r- 
MAOK, Perkin, and Robinson), T , 
1890. 

a-Matbyltetrabydropalmatines (Spa ni 
and Lang), A., i, 1C9. 

8' Metby Itetr aby dro-pbenantbroline, 
and its hydrochlorides (Lindner), A., 
i, 688. 

2-M:ethylt8trabydropyran, 6-hydro\y-. 
See »i-Hexaldehytic, S-hydroxy-. 

1 • Hetbyltetrabydroqainoline, 6-amino- 

(Lindneb), a., i, 688. 

A^-MetbyltetrabydroqtimoUne-2'amino- 
pbenazine luetliochloride, zinc salt 
GIrowning, Cohen, Gaunt, and 
Gulbransen), a., i, 612. 

8-Metbyltbiazole sulphide (Brunt and 
Romani), A., i, 755 

>9-M9thyltbiodi-o- and 8*xiapbtbylamine- 
sulpbonium salts (Kehrmann and 
Dardkl), a., i, 1064. 

MetbyItbiol groups, estimation of, in 
ineiliylated. thiolbenzenes (PoLLAiv 
and Spitzer), A., ii, 789. 

8- Methylthiol-9-methyl-A’ *-is<?xaiitbine 
(Bk.tz and Bulow), A., i, 384. 

2‘Metbylthiol-3-pbenyl-6-aiiilino- 
methylene-dglyoxalone (Dains, 
Thompson, and Asendorf),A., i,1186 

9- jt7-Metbyltbiolpb6nylfluorene, and its 
9-curboxylic acid (Hisirzycki aud 
Kuuv), A., i, 34 

5 • Me tbyltbiol-1 • phenyl 1:2 ;4- triazole, 
3-aniino-, and its benzoyl derivatives 
(Fromm, Kayseb, Briegleb, and 
Fohrrnbach), a., i, 379. 

5-MetbyltbiolBalioylio acid (Siewart), 
T., 2560. 

|7*Metbyltbloltripbenylaoetio acid, and 
its derivatives (Bistrzycki and 
Kuba), A. i, 33. 


jt?-Metbyltbioltripbenylcarbinol (Bib- 
trzyoki and Kuba), A., i, 88. 

i^-Metbylthioltripbebylohlorometbane 
(Bistrzycki and Kuba), A., i, 33. 

2 ?-Metbyltbioltriphe!iylmethane (Bis- 
TRZYCKi and Kuba), A., i, 33. 

^-Methylthiophenyl-a- and -/9-napbtbyl- 
amineialpbonium salts (Kehrmann 
and Dardel), A., i, 1063. 

O-Metbyl-^-tyrosine, and its ethyl ester 
(Karree, Gisler, Houlachbr, 
Locher, Mader, and Thomann), A., 
i, 814. 

O-Methyltyrosine-oboline, and its suits 
(Karreu, Gisler, Horlacuek, 
Locher, Mader, and Thomann), A., 
i, 814. 

a-Mctbyl-?i-valerio acid, a-amino- 
-3* and -8-hydroxy-, and their copjar 
salts (Zelinsky and Dengin), A., i, 
1126. 

Methyl-violet, preparation of (Creigh¬ 
ton), A., i., 478. 

O-Metbyl-A’J'.s.fAoxantbine, and 8-iodo-, 
and their salts (BiLTZ and BOlow), 
A., i, 384. 

S-Metbylxantbinepropionio acid 

(Merck, Wolfes, and Kornick), A., 
i, 1071. 

2-Methylxantbone, 7-chloro- (v. dem 
Knesebeck and Ullmann), A., i, 360. 

2-Metbylxantbone-8-carboxylio acid, 
5- and 7-chloro- (v. dem Knesebeck 
and Ullmann), A., i, 359. 

Metbylxantborooellin (Forster and 
Saville), T., 822. 

Methysticin, catalytic hydrogenation of 
(Goebel), A., i, 657. 

Meyersite (Elschner), A., ii, 714. 

Mica, black, of Ytteiby, haloes in 
(Joly), a., ii, 651. 

Michael’s addition and separation rule 

(Smith), A., ii, 751. 

Microbes ('niicro’organtsms)^ formation oi 
acetaldehyde in fermentation by 
(Neuberg and Cohen), A., i, 804. 
action of, on amino-acids (Hanke and 
Koessler), a., i, 406. 
decomposition of kaolin by (Vernad¬ 
sky), A., i, 1096 

Microcolorimeter (Baudouin and Bt- 
nard), a., ii, 862. 

Micro-incineration (Schoeller), A., ii, 
654. 

Micro-organisms. See Microbes. 

Microspira deaulfuricans in soils (Kuhr), 
A., i, 1228. 

Milfoil. See Achillea millefolium. 

Milk, amino-acids in (ViAiiE), A., i, 
898. 

coagulation of, by rennet (Baur and 
Hbrzfeld), a., i, 284. 
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Milk, surface tension phenomena in the 
separation of cream from (Rahn), 
A., ii, 478. 

effect of administration of inorganic 
and organic substances on the com- 
}> 08 ition of (Denis, Sisson, and 
Aldiuch), a., i, 494. 
chlorides in (Sisson and Denis), A., 
i, 87. 

and its products, citnc acid in (Suf- 
FLEE and Bellis), A., i, 197. 
origin of the fat ot (Sheehy), A., i, 
400. 

oxidation of xanthine by (Morgan, 
Stewart, and Hopkins ; Arm¬ 
strong), A., i, 1078. 
toxicity of, and its derivatives (Penti- 
MALLI), A., i, 302. 

cow’s, amino-acids in (Hijikata), A., 

i, 494. 

decomposition of citric acid in, by 
bacteria (Kickixger), A., i, 
1219. 

diastatic action of (WelzmCller), 
A., i, 400. 

estimation of uma in (Morimoto), 
A., i, 703. 

goat’s, non-protein nitrogen in 
(Taylor), A., i, 1213. 
sour, analysis of (Kling and Las- 
sieur), a., ii, 402. 

micro-estimation of lactose in (FoNTifes 
and Thivolle), A., ii, 323. 
estimation of peroxydase in (Rice and 
Hanzaw’a), a., li, 407. 

Mineral carbonates, estimation of carbon 
dioxide in (Sayce and Crawford), 
A., ii, 817. 

phosphates, solubility of (Tocher), 
A., ii, 525. 

Minerals from Bosnia (Koechlin), A., 
li, 860. 

from Franklin, New Yoik (Lewis and 
Baxter), A., ii, 714. 

Japanese, analyses of (Shibata and 
Kimura), a., ii, 220, 516; (Shi¬ 
bata and Uemuua), A., ii, 305. 
from Morocco (Barthoitx), A.,ii,651. 
action of bacteria on (Helbronner 
and Rudolfs), A., i, 706. 
heavy liquids for the mechamcal 
separation of (Olerici), A., ii, 678. 
spectrographic analysis of (Hadding), 
A., ii, 780. 

estimation of phosphorus in, colori- 
metrically (Misson), A., ii, 718. 

Miztnrei, binary, theory of (Dolezalek 
and Schulze), A., ii, 118. 
ehullioscopy of (Beckmann and 
Libsche), a., ii, 117. 
vapour pressure of (Schmidt), A., 

ii, 119. 


Mobility of symmetrical tautomeric 
triad systems (Ingold and Piogott), 
T., 2881. 

Molecular aelotropy in liquids (Raman), 
A., ii, 603. 

conductivity of strong electrolytes 
(Lorenz), A., ii, 19. 
constitution, methods for determin¬ 
ation of (Wagner), A., ii, 116. 
refraction. See Refraction, 
structure, relation of odour to (Wk- 
lange), a., i, 894. 
weights. See Weights, molecular. 

Molecules, structure of (Orehore), A., 
ii, 438. 

in the light of the dispersion theory 
(Wasastjerna), a., ii, 491. 
arrangement of electrons in (Bury), 
A., ii, 43. 

determination of the diameter of 
(Guye and Rudy), A., ii, 278. 
symmetry of, and the formation of 
liquid crystals (Vorlander), A., ii, 
554. 

collisions between atoms and 
(Franck), A., ii, 464. 
motion of, in space (B6bseken, van 
Loon, Derx, and Hermans), A., 
ii, 210. 

anisotropy of (Raman), A., ii, 102. 
gaseous, free energy of (Planck), A., 
ii, 689. 

unsaturated, electron structure of 
(Eastman), A., ii, 367. 

Molybdenum, A'-series spectrum of 
(Duane and Patterson), A., ii, 463. 
Edntgen-ray spectrum of (WingaRDh), 
A., ii, 249. 

valency of, in the octacyanides (CoL- 
lenberg), A., li, 608. 

Molybdenum carbonyl (Mond and 
Wallis), T., 29. 

(ficliloride (Lindner), A., ii, 509. 
^rioxide, crystal tructure of, and its 
hydrate (Burger), A., ii, 608. 
Molybdio aoid» etlect of hydroxy- 
organic compounds on the hydrogen- 
ion concentration of (Uimbach and 
Ley), a., ii, 342. 

Molybdoielenites (Rosenheim and 
Krause), A., ii, 48. 

Molybdenum organic compounds 
Molybdio acid, compounds of, with 
foimic acid (Jak6b), A., i, 712. 

Molybdenum estimation and separ¬ 
ation :— 

estimation of, in tungsten (Hall), A., 
ii, 660. 

separation of, from tungsten (Mer¬ 
rill), A., ii, 229. 

Molybdomallo aoid, ammonium salts 
(Darmois), A., i, 220, 522. 
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KolybdoieleniteB. See under Molyb¬ 
denum. 

Monazite from lehiknwa (Shibata and 
Kimuka), A., ii, 220. 
decomposition and analysis of 
(Wbngbr and Christin), A., ii, 722. 

Montan wax. See Wax. 

Mordants (Bancroft), A., ii, 561, 646, 
822 ; (Paddon), A., ii, 822. 

Morphine and its derivatives, htemolysis 
by (Rhode), A., i, 1088. 
allyl ether, and its hydrochloride 
(V. Kereszty and Wolf), A., i, 864. 
derivatives of (Steyer and Becker), 
A.,i,676. 

detection of (Colledge), A., ii, 327. 
detection and estimation of, in animal 
tissues (Waohtel), A., ii, 171. 
estimation of, in opium (Rakshit), 
A., ii, 96. 

apoMorphine, redaction of (Faltis and 
Krausz), a., i, 676. 

Moss, Irish, extraction of colloidal solu¬ 
tions from (Gutbier and Huber ; 
Gutbikr, Wolf, and Kiess), A., li, 
200 . 

Mother-of-pearl, precipitation of calcium 
carbonate in the form of (Cli^ment and 
IllvifeRE), A., ii, 600. 

Mould fungi. See Fungi. 

Moulds, fermentation of pentoses by 
(Peterson, Fred, and Schmidt), 
A., i, 1220. 

action of, on racemic acids (Condelli), 
A., i, 410. 

Mountain ash, constituents of the berries 
of(v. Lippmann), A., i, 1224. 
acids from the berries of (Franzen 
and Ostertag), A., i, 616. 

Mnoonic acid, constitution of, and 
a-bromo, methyl ester (Chandra- 
sena and Ingold), T., 1806. 
ethyl ester, addition of ethyl sodio- 
cyanoacetate and ethyl sodiomalon- 
ate to (Farmer), T., 2015. 

Jfilcor racemosTis, invertase of (Kosty- 
tschev and Eltasbkrg), A., i, 410. 

Mnioarine, isolation of, from Amanita 
muFcaria (King), T., 1743. 

Mmole, chemical composition and struc¬ 
ture of, with reference to function 
(Behrendt), a., i, 197. 
chemical and physical properties of 
(Quaoliariello), a., 1, 608. 
diffusion of liydrogen and hydroxyl 
ions in relation to the action of 
(Adams), A., i, 1211. 
extraction of, by solutions of calcium 
and sodium chlorides (Widmark 
and Lindahl), A , ii, 607. 
cause of contraction of (v. Furth; 
Dux and Low), A., 1, 398. 


Muscle, tension and extensibility of, 
during contraction ( VerzAb, B5osl, 
and Szi.NYi), A., i, 1212. 
permeability of (Embdbn and Adler ; 

Yooel ; Simon), A., i, 196. 
effect of adrenaliue on the permeability 
of (Lange), A., i, 791. 
effect of alkaloids and organic electro¬ 
lytes on the permeability of (Yoii- 
scHUTz), A., 1 , 791. 
amino-acids m (Rosedale), A., i, 
492. 

production of aramouia in (Lee and 
Tashiro), a., i, 1089. 
degiadation of carbohydrates in 
(Laquer), a., i, 298, 1089. 
carnosine in, alter cold storage (Clif¬ 
ford), A., i, 791. 

of various animals (Clifford), A., 
i, 398. 

creatine in (Riesser), A., i, 791. 
formation of creatine in dystrophy of 
(Gibson and Martin), A., i, 300. 
creatine and creatinine lu (Hammfti ), 
A., i,1090. 

action of enzymes in, on fuinaric, 
ghitaconic, and maleic acids (Dakin), 
A., 1, 792. 

reducing action of the enzymes of, on 
inethylene-blue (Ahlgkbn), A., i, 
792. 

relative toxicity of haloid ions towards 
(Cameron and Hollknbero), A., i, 
499. 

energy changes and formation of lactic 
acid in (Meyerhof), A., i, 86, 897. 
function of lactic acid in (Foster and 
Moyle), A., i, 398. 
potassium paralysis in (Vogel), A., i, 
196. 

cross-striped, effect ot potassium and 
of uranium salts on movements of 
(VerzAr and SzInyi), A., i, 1218. 
frog’s, change of choline content of, 
on electrical stimulation (Geiger 
and Loewi), A., i, 492. 
formation of phosphoric acid during 
contraction ot (Embden and 
Lawaozeck), A., i. 492. 
heart. See Heart. 

pig’s, organic bases from (Smorodin- 
cev), a., i, 1213. 

smooth, action of acid and alkali on 
(Heymann), a., i, 791. 
striated, action ot poisons on (Riesser 
and Neuschlosz), A., i, 1212. 
estimation of carnosine in (Hunter), 
A., ii, 328, 885. 

Mustard flour, estimation of allylthio- 
carbimide in (Luce and Doucet), A., 
ii, 537. 

Mutarotation (Riibkr), A.,ii, 807» 
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Myo, arewma^ respiration of (Oollip), 
A., i, 286. 

Myrica gaU, essential oils from 
(SoHOOFs), A., i, 1048. 
woMyristioin, i8*nitro- (Schmidt, Sciiu- 
MAOHBE, Bajen, and Wagner), A., 
i, 733. 


N. 

Nalita (Saha and Choudhuey), T., 
1044. 

1:6-Naphtliabisdiozindole (Martinet 
and Vachku), A., i, 689. 
)3j8-NaphthabiBdiozindole-8:8-dioarl)‘ 
ozyUc acid, ethyl ester, and its acetyl 
derivatives (Martinet and Vachkr), 
A., i, 689. 

Naphtbaoinolioninylpropionie acid, 
ethyl ester (CarriEre), A., i, 319. 
B'Naphthacoumarin, nitro- (Morgan 
and Reeves), T , 7. 

aiS-Naphtbadihydroifioozaaine (Olemo 
and Perkin), T., 647. 
l:6‘Naphtliadi-isatin, and its derivatives 
(Martinet and Vacher), A., i, 689. 
Naphthaflavindulines, ammo-, bromo-, 
hydroxy*, and nitro- (Dutt), T., 
19£)1. 

o-Naphthaldehyde, 2- and 4-hydroxy-, 
uzometliiiie derivatives of (Morgan 
and Reeves), T., 1. 
nitro-2-hydroxy- (Morgan and 
KeevesI, T., 6. 

/S-Naphthaldehyde, phenylhydrazone of 
(Weil and Ostekmeirr), A., i, 139. 
a- and iS-Naphthaldehydei, bromo- 
(Mater and Siequtz), A., i, 742, 
744. 

Naphthalene, structure of, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Voroshcov), a., i, 1136. 
absorption of ultra-violet rays by 
(IIenry and Steiner), A., i, 928. 
heat of combustion of (Verkadb, 
Coops, and Hartman), A., ii, 475 ; 
(Swientoblawski and Starczew- 
bka), a , li, 616. 

▼apour pressure of (Nelson and Sense* 
man), a., i, 245. 

ethylation of (Milligan and Reid), 

A. , i, 380. 

nitration of (Davis), A., i, 818. 
catalytic oxidation of (Downs), A., i, 
27; (Conover and Gibbs), A., i, 
454. 

and its derivatives, electrolytic oxid¬ 
ation of (Ono), a., i, 1008. 
hydrogenated derivatives (Sohboet- 
BR), a., i, 122, 123, 126; 

(Schboetbr and Tstralin G. m. 

B. H.), A., i, 1036. 


Naphthalene, 5* (or 8-)bromo.2*ainiDo-, 
•2-hydroxy*, and •2-nitro-, and their 
derivatives (v. Braun, Hahn, and 
Sesmann), a., i, 780. 
bromonitro-l:5*(filiydroxy. (Hbmmel- 
mate), a., i, 836. 

l:8-iZfbromo-2:7-c?ihydroxy-, and 
5-iodo-l-nitro-, and their derivatives 
(Scholl, Seer, and WbitzenbOck), 
A., ii, 650. 

2:3 -drbromo-1:4:6:8-fc<mbydroxy-, 
2:3:8-^nbromo-l:4 b-inhydroxy-, 
and l:4:6:8-^tf^mhydroxy- (Wheel¬ 
er and Andrews), A., i, 354. 
chloro-, cbloroamino-, chlorohydroxy-, 
and chloronitro-derivatives (Ealle 
& Co.), A., i, 819. 

rZichlorouitro- and ^ricbloro-deiiv- 
atives (Fetedlandbr, Karames- 
siNis, and Schenk), A., i, 244. 
l:4-dtcyano- (Scholl and Neumann), 
A., i, 261. 

l:5-rfihydroxy-, effect of healing, with 
potassium hydrogen carbonate 
(Hemmelmayr), a., i, 836. 

1:5- and 2:7*rfihydroxy-, tautomerism 
of (Fuchs and Stix), A., i, 
451. 

Naphthalenes, £{^hydroxy-, equilibria of 
amines with (Rremann, Hemmel* 
MAVB, and Riemek), A., i, 1010. 

Naphthalene-2* aldehyde, 4-bromo* 
1-hydroxy-, 4-cliloro-1-hydroxy-, and 
their derivatives (Weil and Heerdt), 
A., i, 256. 

Naphthalene-1-azo-p-bensyloamphor, 

)S-hydroxy- (Haller and Boudin), A., 
i, 857. 

Naphthalene-l-azo-^-benzylidenecam- 
phor, iS-hydroxy- (Haller and 
Boudin), A , i, 356. 

5-Naphthaleneazo-6-methozy-2-phenyl- 
quixioline-4-carboxylic acid, 5-hydr- 
oxy- (Halbekkann), A., i, 175. 

Naphthaleneazo-4-nitro-a-naphthol, 
4-nitro- (Mukebji), T., 2881. 

Naphthalene-1-carbozy lie acid, 

4-bromo-, and its methyl ester 
(Mayer and Sieolitz), A., i, 740. 

Naphthalene-2osrboxylic acid, 4-ch]«ro- 
1-hydroxy- (Weil and Heerdt), A., 
i, 257. 

Naphthalene-l:4-dioarbozyl chloride 

(Scholl and Neumann), A., i, 
261. 

Naphthalene-1:4-dioarbozyUe acidt and 
its methyl ester (Mayer and Sieg- 
litz), a., i, 741. 

NaphthAlene-2:6-dioarbozylio acid, 1:5- 
dihydroxy-, and its barium salts and 
dinitro-derivative (Hemmelmayr), 
a., i, 836. 
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Haplithalen6-l:5:diiulplionie acid, salts 
of (Fkiedlandbr, Karamessinis, 
and Schenk), A., i, 244. 
Naphtlialeiie-8:6-diBiilphonio acid, 1:8- 
and l:8-c?initro-, salts of 
(Lynch), A., ii, 881. 
Naphthalenedi-m-thiobensoio acid, 
(Smiles and Graham), T., 2509. 
Naplitbaleiie-l-Bulpliinic acid, 5-amino-, 
acetyl derivative, and 5-chloro- 
(Reissert), a., i, 584. 

8-amino-, and 6- and 8-nitro-, and 
tlieir salts (Reissert), A., i, 583. 
KapbtbaleneBnlpbonamides, cyano- 

(Kaufmann and Zobel), A., i, 744. 
Kaphtbalene-l-Bulpbonio acid, 2:5- 
rfi'amino- (Buchebkr and Wahl), A., 

i, 464. 

Napbtbalene-S-Balpbonio acid, hexam- 
minechromic and hexamminecobaltic 
salts (Ephraim and Mosimann), A., 

ii. 575. 

Napbtbalene-4-Balpbonic acid, 
nitro-, sodium salt and sulphonyl 
chloride of (Friedlander, Karames¬ 
sinis, and Schenk), A., i, 245. 
Napbtbalene-6-sulpbonie acid, l:6-c^i- 
hydroxy-, disulphurous acid ester 
(BucHERKRand Wahl), A., i, 464. 
Napbtbalene-S'Bulpbonic acid, 4-chloro- 
1-hydroxy- (Kalle & Co.), A.,i,819. 
4-ch1oro'l nitro-, and its sodium salt 
(Friedlander, Karamessinis, 
and Schenk), A., i, 244. 
NaphthaleneBulpbonio acids, amine 
salts, solubilities of (Wales), A., i, 
727. 

substituted, identification of (Lynch), 
A., ii, 881. 

Naphthalene*!-sulphonyl chloride, 

2- cyano- (Kaufmann and Zobel), 

A., i, 744. 

N aphthalene* 5-Bulphony I chloride, 
4-nitro-l-amino-, acetyl deiivative 
(Reissert), A., i, .584. 
3-i3-NaphthaleneBulphonyl-2-niethyl* 
quinoline, and” its platinichloride 
(Troger and Menzel), A., i, 270. 
jS-Kaphthalenesulphonylpiperidine 
(Bekoell), a., i, 720. 
iSj8-Naphthaphenthiazine, and S-amino-, 
Oill-fizhydroxy-, and 3-imino-, and 
their derivatives (Fries and Kkr- 
Kow), A., i, 578. 

3)3-Naphthaphenthiazine-6:ll-dioarb- 
oxyUc acid, ethyl ester, ll:12-lactam 
(Fries and Kerkow), A., i, 578. 
j8i9-Naphthaphenthiazine-6 11-qninone, 
and its derivatives, and 8-ainino-, 

3- bromo-, and 3-chloro- (Fries and 
Kkrkow), a., i, 578. 

l:2'Naphthaqninols (Fries), A., i, 42. 


iB-Naphthaqninollne, (ftamino-, and d^^ 
nitro- (Browning, Cohen, Gaunt, 
and Gulbransen), A., i, 612. 

Naphthaquinone, hydroxy-derivatives 
(Wheeler and Andrews), A., i, 
354; (Wheeler and Naiman), A., 
i, 1165. 

l:4-Naphthaquinone, mono- and di- 
bromo-5-hydroxy-, 2-bromo-2;3-tf4- 
hydroxy-, and mono- and rfi-chloro- 

5- hydroxy- (Wheeler and Naiman), 
A., 1, 1165. 

Naphthaquinoneanil, hydrochloride and 
methyl ether of (Kalle & Co.), A., 
i, 824. 

Naphthasaocharin I. and II. See 
N aphthoicsul phon im ides. 

4-l:8-NaphthaBnltamBzo-l"-naphthal- 
ene-4"*Bulphonio acid (KCnig and 
Kohler), A., i, 880. 

l:8*NaphthaBultam-4-sulphonio acid, 
and its salts and derivatives (Konig 
and Keil), A., i, 822. 

Naphthasultone, preparation of sul¬ 
phonyl chloiiiles ot (Kalle k Co.), 
A., i, 819. 

Naphthathiam, and nitroso- (Reissert), 
A., i, 583. 

Naphthathiam-blue, constitution of, and 
frianiino- (Reissert), A., i, 583. 

aNaphthatriazole-2:8-dicarboxy]ic 
acid, 3-hydroxy-, methyl ester (Diels 
and Wackermann), A., i, 1195. 

a-Naphthiminazole, l-chloio> (Fischer 
anti Kracker), A., i, 957. 

a j8 -Na phthiminazole -6- sulphonio acid 

(Morgan and Rooke), A., i, 134. 

a-Naphthiminoazolone (Diels and 
Sorensen), A., i, 1195. 

2;2'-)83-Naphthindigotin (Fierz and 
Toblek), A., 1, 869. 

NaphthiBatin, is-thio- (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), A., 
i, 1179. 

mmNaphthodixanthylene (Eckert and 
Endler), A., 1, 941. 

2-Naphthoic acid, 1-bromo- (Mayer and 
Sieglitz), a., i, 744. 

S'Naphthoic acid, 6-amino-2-hydroxy- 
(Fuoelicher and Cohen), T., 16.59. 

Naphthoic acids, reduction of (Weil 
and OsTERMEiEii), A., i, 139. 

NaphthoicBulphonimideB, and their de¬ 
rivatives (Kaufmann and Zobel), , 
A., i, 744. 

a-Naphthol, 3-chloro- (t'RANZEN and 
Stauble), a., i, 450. 

6- iodo- (Scholl, Seer, and Wbitzen- 
bock), a., i, 651. 

2:4-<?initio-, and its 7-sulphonic acid, 
cobaltammines of (Morgan and 
King), T., 1727. 
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3-Naphtliol, preparation of (May), A., i, 
449. 

detection of, in foods, spices, and 
beverag<»8 (Kinuoasa and Tatsuno), 
A., ii, 400. 

iB-Naphthol, bromo- and bromonitro- 
deiivative8(FRANZENand Stauble), 
A., i, 450. 

4:8-tfichloro-, and its nielbyl ether 
(Fribdlandkr, Karamessinis, and 
Schenk), A., i, 244. 

Kaplithols, substitution in (Franzen 
and Stauble), A., i, 450. 

O'j3-Eaphtliolazoplienylaeetic acid, and 
its sodium salt aud esters (Nerer), 
A., i, 545 

jS-Kaphthol-S earbozylio acid, methyl 
ester, condensation methyl 

w-opianate with (Stosius), A., i, 746. 

Naphtholcarbozylic acids, reduction of 
(Weil and Ostermeier), A., i, 139; 
(Weil and Heerdt), A., i, 256. 

o-Naphthol-3:6-di8alphonio acid, 

8-amino- (H-aciV?), cobaltammine 
salt of (Morgan and Moss), T., 
2864. 

estimation of (Lee), A., ii, 235. 

a-Naplitliol-2:5- and 4:5disulphonic 
acids, 6-aminO’ (Buchrrer aud 
Wahl), A., i, 248. 

a-Naphthol-2-8nlphonie acid, sodium 
salt, use of in estimation of amino- 
compounds (Mathbwson), A., ii, 882. 

a-Naphthol-fi-sulphonic acid, 6-amino-, 
and its derivatives (Bucheber 
and Wahl), A., i, 247. 
action of sulphites on (Buchereu 
and Wahl), A., i, 464. 

Naphtholsulphonic acids, amino-, action 
of phenylhyiirazine-bisnlphite mixture 
on (Bucheuer and Zimmermann), 
A., i, 465. 

$ Naphthozyethylaniline (Clemo and 
Perkin), T., 649. 

a- and iB-Naphthozyparaffins (Elektro- 
CHEMiscHE Wekke, Bosshard, aiid 
Strauss), A., i, 913. 

a- and iS-Naphthoylbenzoic acids, acetyl 
derivatives (McMullen), A., i, 1025. 

a-Naphthyl methyl ether, compound of 
tetrachlorophthalimide with 
(Pfeiffer and Flater), A., i, 
342. 

5-iodo- (Scholl, Seer, and 
WeitzenbOck), a., i, 651. 
thiocyanate (Challenger and Wil¬ 
kinson), T., 100. 

/9-Naphtliyl ethyl tf^sulphide (Lecher 
and Wittwer), A., i, 642. 

a- and jS-Naphthyl /3-chloroethyl ethers, 
and 1-amino-, and 1-uitro- (Clemo 
and Perkin), T., 646. 


a- and jS-Hapbthyl mercaptans, hydr¬ 
oxy. (Watson and Dutt), T., 2416. 
a- aud i8-Napht]iylacetaldozime8( Mater 
and SiEOLiTZ), A., i, 742, 748. 
a. and j8-Kaphthylaoetlo acid, bromo-, 
and their derivatives (Mayer and 
Sieglitz), a., i, 742, 744. 
ff-Napbthylalanixie (Sasaki and 
Kinobe), a., i. 803. 

^Z-Naphthylalanine, action of Bacilhift 
proteiis on (Sasaki and Kinose), A., 
i, 308. 

a-Naphthylamine, electrolytic oxidation 
of (Ono), a., i, 1008. 
substitution in (Franzen aud 
Stauble), A., i, 450. 
a-Naphthylamine, 5-iodo-, and its salts 
(Scholl, Seer, and Weitzen- 
bock), a., i, 650. 

8 -thiol-, and its dibenzoyl derivative 
(Reissekt), a., i, 584. 
)3-Naphthylamine, compound of tellurium 
tetrabromide with (Lovvv and Dun - 
BROOK), a., i, 446. 

additive compounds of, with azo¬ 
esters, and their oxidation products 
(Diels and Wackermann), A., i, 
1068. 

analysis of (Lee and Jones), A., ii, 
883. 

a- and /3 -Naphthylamines, equilibria of, 
with dihydroxynaphthalenes (Kke- 
MANN, Hemmelmayr, and Riemer), 
A., i, 1010. 

hydroferrocyanides of (Gumming), T., 
1295. 

a- and 3*Naphthylaniines, chloro-deriv- 
alives, and their derivatives (Fried- 
lander, Karamessinis, and Schenk), 
A., i, 244. 

a-NaphthylaminC’S'Sulphonic acid, 

4-chlorO', sodium salt (Friedlander, 
Karamessinis, and Schenk), A., i, 
244. 

o-a-Naphthylaminobenzoylbenzene, 

0 - 2 ' nitro- (Mayer and Freund), A., 
i, 866. 

Napbthylaminodipbenyl, 4-amiuo- 
l:4'-o'zhvdroxy- (Kallb k Co.), A., i, 
824. 

W-a-Napbthyl-3‘aminoethyl hydrogen 
sulphate (Saunders), T., 2675» 
j)-a-Naphtbylaniline, and its benzylidene 
derivative (Pummerkr, Binapft., 
Bittner, and Schuegraf), A., i, 
1197. 

a-Naphtbyl l-anthraqninonyl ketone 

(Scholl, Seer, and Daimer), A., i, 
258. 

a-Naphthylarsinio acid, sulphonio acid 
of, and its potassium salts (Hill aud 
Balls), A., i, 1080. 
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Naphthylaiobeniene (Pummerkr, 
Binapfl, Bittner, and Sohueoraf), 
A., i, 1197. 

2>S'HaphtliylbenzozaioIe (Skrauf and 
Moser), A., i, 575. 

0-1* and •2<Eaphtliylbatane8 (Mayer 
and SiEGRHZ), A., i, 741, 743. 

a l- and • 2 -NapiLthylbntaii> 7 -on 6 B, and 
their derivatives (Mayer and Sieg- 
LITZ), A., i, 741. 

l-a-NaplLthyl*2:3dibenzylquinoxa- 
lixuam chloride, oa'-rficyaiio- (Dutt 
and Sen), T., 2666. 

S-Kaphthyldimethylamine-G'inlphonio 
acid, potassium salt (Morgan and 
Rooke), a., i, 135, 

SNaphthyl-zS-dimethylaminoetliyl 
ether, hydiochlonde (Clemo and 
Perkin), T., 646. 

l:2-NaplLtiiylenecarbamid6. See a-Naph- 
thimiijoazoione. 

l:4-Naphthylenediamine‘2i7-toluene- 
6(7)salphonio acid, monoacetyl deriv¬ 
ative, and its sodium salt (Society 
OF Chemical Inditstuy in Basle), 
A., i, 579. 

o-l-Naphthylethylamine (Samuelson), 
A., i, 823. 

a- and jS-Naphthylethylamines, and theii 
derivatives (Mayer and Sieqlitz), 
A., i. 742, 743. 

jS-Kaphthylethylmalonio acid (Mayer 
and Sieglitz), A,, i, 743. 

a Naphthylglycine-S-carboxylio acid, 
sodium salt (Fjekz and Sallmann), 
A., i, 870. 

)3>Naplithylglyoine-3-oarbozylio acid, 

and its sodium salt (Fierz and 
Toblbr), a., i, 870. 

Naphthylglyoinesulphonic acids (Fierz 
and Sallmann), A., i, 870. 

Naphthyhdeneanthranilic acid, jS-hydr- 
oxy- (Ekeley, Rogers, and Swisher), 
a., 1, 935. 

a-Naphthylidehenitroanilines, 2- and 
4-hydroxy- (Morgan and Reeves), 
T., 4. 

5-Naphthylimino-2-thio-3-naphthyl- 
2 3:4:5 tetrahydro-l:3:4-thiodiasole 
(Guha), a , 1, 877. 

5*Naphthylunino-2-thio*3-phenyl- 
2:3:4:5-tetrahydro 1:3.4-thiodiazole 
iGuha), a., i, 877. 

5-Naphthylimino-2-thio 3-tolyl- 
2:3:4:5-tetrahydro*l :3:4-thiodiazole 
(Guha), A., i, 877. 

a-Naphthylmethyl ethyl ether, 4-bromo- 
( Mayer and Sieglitz), A., i, 
742. 

a- and /8-Naphthylmethyl bromides, 
bromo* (Mayer and Sieglitz), A., i, 
742, 743. 


a- and /S l-NaphthylxnethyUottoaoetic 
acids, ethyl esters (Mayer and Sieg¬ 
litz), A., i, 741, 743. 

jS Naphthylmethylamine-S-snlphonio 
acid, and its .salts and denvativesf and 
l-iiitroso- (Morgan and Rooke), A., 
i, 134. 

a-1- and -2-Naphthylmethylbutyrio 
acids, and their deiivatives (Mayer 
and SiBGLiiz), A., i, 741, 748. 

a- and 3-Naphthylmethylethylmalonic 
acids, and their ethyl esters (Mayer 
and Sieglitz), A., i, 741, 743. 

iS'Naphthyl methyl ketone, and its 
derivatives (V. Braun, Hahn, and 
Seem ANN), A., i, 729. 

a- and jB-Naphthylmethylmalonie acids, 
and bromo-, and their derivatives 
(Mayer and Sieglitz), A., i, 741,743. 

jS-Naphthylmethylnitro8oamine-6-sul- 
phonio acid (Morgan and Rooke), 
A., 1, 184. 

a-1- and -2'Naphthyl-i8 nitro6thylenes 
(Mayer and Siegliiz), A., i, 742, 
743. 

Naphthylpropionio acids, bromo-, and 
their derivatives (Mayer and Sieo- 
litz), a., i, 742. 

2-;3'Naphthylquinoline, inethiodide of 
(y. Braun, Hahn, and Seemann), 
A., i, 729. 

a-NaphthyIthioselenium aoetylacetone 

(Morgan, Drew, and Barker), T., 
2453. 

Narcosis, theory of (Traubb and 
Klein), A., i, 198; (Joachimoglu), 
A., i, 199. 

Narcotics, distribution coefficients of 
(Aiello), A., i, 801. 
mode of action of (Wieland), A., i, 
497. 

effective strengths of (FCiiner), A., i, 
199. 

Narcotine, estimation of, in o])ium 
(Rakshit), a., ii, 96. 

Naurite (Elhchnek), A., ii, 714. 

Neat’s foot oil, analytical constauts ot 
(Eckart), a., 1, 967. 

Neoarsphenamine. See Neosalvarsan. 

Neodymium oxide, density and mole¬ 
cular volume of (Prandtl), A., ii, 
379. 

Neon, spectrum of (Broughall), A., ii, 
541. 

Runtgen spectrum and ionisation 
potential of (Grotrian), A., ii, 179. 
senes spectrum of (Seeliger), A., ii, 
17. 

excitation and ionisation potentials ot 
(Hertz), A., ii, 738. 
frequency of electrons in the atom of 
(Broughall), A., li, 213, 
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Neofalvarian, toxicity of (Hart and 
Paymc), a., i, 704. 

Neotrnzinio acidi, and tlieir derivatives 
(STOXRMSBand Bach^k), A., i, 832. 

Keoytterbinm, atomic number of (Ur- 
BAIN), A., ii, 606. 

Kepeia japonica, essential oil from (Mu- 
RAYAMA and Itaoaki), A«, i, 44. 

Nepbeleotrometer (Kuoxlmash), A., ii, 
692. 

Kephelometers, theory and use of 
(Wells), A., ii, 808; (Weinberg), 
A., ii, 309 ; (Baudouin and B^inard), 
A., ii, 862. 

Nephelometry of colloidal solutions 
(Bechhold and Hebler), A., ii, 698. 
of coloured hydrosols (Bechhold and 
Hebler), A., ii, 652. 

Nephritis from chromic acid (Major), 
A.,i, 610. 

nitrogen constituents of blood in 
(Williams), A., i, 401. 
nitrogen retention in (Weiss and 
Garner), A., i, 704. 
dropsical, excretion of chlorides in 
(VioLLE), A., i, 968. 

Nerves, diifusion of hydrogen and hydr¬ 
oxyl ions in relation to the action 
-of (Adams), A., i, 1211. 
sensory, stimulation of, by alcohols 
and chlorohydrins (Irwin), A., i, 
899. 

Nervous system, biochemistry of the 
(PiGHiNi), A., i, 296. 

Neutral salt action at high concentra¬ 
tions (Akerlof), a., ii, 134. 

Nickel, spectrum of (Muller), A., li, 725. 
electrolytic, structure of, and its de¬ 
position and solution potential 
(KoHLSCHiiTTER and ScHdDL), A., 
ii. 648. 

scattering of electrons by (Davis.son 
and Kunsman), A., ii, 251. 
catalytic hydrogenation with (Ri- 
deal), T., 309. 

effect of copper on the catalytic 
activity of (Armstrong and Hil- 
DiTCH), A., ii, 757. 
occurrence and estimation of, in plants 
(Bertrand and Mokbaonatz), A., 
i, 1099. 

in amble soils (Bertrand and Mok- 
ragnatz), a., i, 976. 

Nickel alloys with chromium, expansion 
of (Chenevard), a., ii, 153. 
estimation of chromium in (LOffel- 
BEIN ; Hild), a., ii, 660. 
with copper and zinc (Voiot), A., ii, 
295. 

with manganese, electrochemistry of 
(Tammann and Vaders), A., ii, 
380. 


Nickel salts, catalytic hydrogenation by 
means of (v. Braun and Kirscu- 
BAUM), A., i, 727. 

Nickel chloride, equilibrium in the 
system, ammonium chloride, 
water, and (Clendinnen), T., 801. 
equilibrium of the reduction of, by 
hydrogen (Berger and Crut), 
A., ii, 88. 

haloids, crystal structure of the am- 
moniates of (W^yckoff), A., ii, 573. 
hydroxide, preparation of colloidal 
solutions of (Tower and Cooke), 
A., ii, 853. 

nitrate, composition and crystal struc¬ 
ture of (Wyckoff), a., ii, 573. 
nitrites, complex (Cuttica), A., ii, 
448. 

oxnle, reduction of, by hydrogen 
(Berger), A., ii, 508. 
tungstate (Smith), A., ii, 774. 

Nickel organic compounds 
with dioximes (Bjsrrvm), A., i, 18, 
19. 20, 21. 

Nickel estimation:— 
estimation of, electrometrically 
(MtiLLER and Lauterbach), A., ii, 
875. 

estimation of, gravimetrically, as di¬ 
oxide (Vaubkl), a., li, 876. 
estimation of, in silicate rocks 
(Hackl), a., ii, 458. 
estimation of, in steel (Bubricius), 
A., ii, 163; (Simion), A., ii, 529. 
estimation of magnesium in (Cha- 
LCJPNT and Bkeiscii), A., ii, 227. 

Nicotine, estimation of, in tobacco 
(Liotta), a., ii, 404. 

Nicotinic acid {pyridine-d-carhoxt/lic 
acid), amyl and ethyl esters (Wol- 
ffenstein), a., i, 861. 
ethyl ester, iV-ethiodide (Wolffen- 
stbin), a., i, 365. 

methyl ester, preparation of AT-alkyl- 
haloids of (Wolffenstein), A., i, 
865. 

dipropylamide and piperidide of 
(Society of Chemical Industry 
IN Basle), A., i, 1058. 

Nicotinodiethylamide (Hartmann and 
Sbiberth), a., i, 679. 

Nicotinodipropylamide (Hartmann and 
Sktberth), a., i, 679. 

Nicotinopiperidide (Hartmann and 
Ski berth), A., i, 679. 

Night-blue, surface tension of aqueous 
solutions of (de Izaguirrb), A., ii, 
262. 

effect of anions on the colloidal state 
of (Akamatsu), a., ii, 830. 

Niobium pen^oxide, action of light on 
(Renz), a., ii, 61. 
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Kirvanol {i-plienyl- i-ethylhydantoin ), 

synthesis of (Read), A., i, 964. 

Niton {radium emanation) ^ spectrum of 
(Nyswandee, Lind, and Moore), 
A., ii, 808. 

activity of 7 -rays from (Slater), A., 
ii, 681. 

effect of, on blood and urine (Hauen- 
stein), a., i. 80. 

Nitration of hydrocarbons (Battegay 
and Brandt), A,, i, 1001. 

Nitrides, rate of formation of (Tam- 
MANN), A., ii, 852. 

Nitrification (Miyake and Soma), A., i, 
1096. 

in soils (Stephenson), A., i, 416. 

Nitriles, dynamics of the formation of, 
from anliydrides and amides (Kre- 
MANN, ZoFF, and Oswald; Kre- 
MANN, Roslkr, and Penkner), 
A., ii, 748. 

action of hydro^jen peroxide on 
(Oliveri-MandalX), a., i, 644. 
action of organomagnesium compounds 
on (Baerts), a., i, 817. 
aromatic, electrochemical oxidation of 
(Fighter and Grisakd), A., i, 37. 

woNitriles (Passerini), A , i, 731. 

Nitro-compounds, reduction of, by 
stannous chloride (Goldschmidt, 
SroRM, and Hassel), A., ii, 861. 
reduction of, by titanium trichloride 
(Rathsburg), a., i, 242. 
aromatic, formation of salts from 
(Lifschitz), a., i, 787. 
catalytic ieduction of (Brand and 
Steiner), A., i, 536. 
removal of halogen atoms from 
(Macbeth), T., 1116. 
action of sodium hydrogen sulphite 
on (Weil and Moser), A., i, 443. 
halogenated, reduction of (Burton and 
Kenner), T., 675. 
detection of (Prins), A., ii, 877. 

Nitrogen atom, structure of the (Moir), 
T, 1808. 

active modification of (Newman), A , 
ii, 279, 639 ; (Wendt), A., ii, 639. 
origin of the spectrum of (Duffieux), 
A., ii, 697. 

ionisation and excitation tension of 
(Brandt), A., ii, 186. 
heat of vaporisation and specific heat 
of (Mathias, Crommelin, and 
Onnes), a., ii, 472. 
pure, density of (Moles), A., ii, 662. 
atmospheric, from Madrid, density of 
(Pay 1 and Moles), A., ii, 762. 
equation of state for (Bartels and 
Eucken), a., ii, 117. 
isotherms of (Holborn and Otto), 
A., ii, 737. 


Nitrogen, rectilinear diameter of 
(Mathias, Onnes, and Cbomme- 
lin), a., ii, 662. 

absorption of^, by calcium and its 
alloys (Ruff and Hartmann), 
A., ii. 377. 

viscosities of carbon monoxide and 
(Smith), A., ii, 649. 
electrolytic reduction of (Fighter and 
Suter), a., ii, 872. 
explosion of acetylene and (Garner 
and Matsuno), T., 1729. 
reaction of ethylene and, under the 
electric discharge (Miyamoto), A., 
i, 418. 

reaction between carbon, barium 
carbonate and (Askbnasy and 
Grude), a,, ii, 445. 
reaction between carbon, sodium 
carbonate and (Ingold and Wil¬ 
son), T., 2278. 

quadrivalent, radicles containing 
(Wibland and Kogl), A., i, 726. 
fixation of, in soils (Greaves, Carter, 
and Lund), A., i, 976. 
effect of diet on fixation of, in the 
organism (Dienes), A., i, 293.^ 
Nitrogen compounds, photosynthesis of 
(Baly, Heilbron, and Hudson), T., 
1078. 

Nitrogen ^nchloride, attempted pre¬ 
paration of (Noyes), A., ii, 143. 
chlorination by means of (Coleman 
and Noyes), A., i, 183. 
moimxide {mirons oxide) ^ viscosities of 
carbon dioxide and (Smith), A., 
ii, 649. 

solubility of, in various solvents 
(Kunerth), a., ii, 823. 
narcotic action of (Wieland), A., i, 
497. 

(fioxide (nitric oxide), preparation of, 
from boron nitride and metallic 
oxides (Sborgi and Nasini), A., 
ii, 664. 

oxidation of (Burdick), A., ii, 
272; (Briner, Niewiazski, and 
Wiswald), a., ii, 663. 
action of, on metallic carbonyls 
(Mond and Wallis), T., 32. 
action of, and its derivatives on 
sodium arsenite (Gutmann), A., 
ii, 844. 

estimation of (Klemenc and Bunzl), 
A., ii, 783. 

^n’oxide (nitrous anhydride) (Foer- 
ster), a., ii, 284. 

per- or ^e^r-oxide, liquid, analysis of 
(Sanfourche), a., ii, 464. 
oxides, formation and decomposition 
of (Bodenstein, Boes, Lindner, 
and RAMSTErrER), A., ii, 372. 
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Nitrogen oxides, formation of, in gas 
analysis (Jones and Pabker), 
A., ii, 223. 

reactions of alkalis with (San- 
fourohb), a., ii, 762. 
compounds of, with olefines and 
zinc (SCHAARSCHMIDT, VeIDT, 
and Schlosser), A., i, 646. 
analysis of mixtures of (Burdick), 
A., ii, 583. 

estimation of, in air (Allison, 
Parker, and Jones), A., ii, 
313. 

Nitric acid, oxidation reactions in the 
synthesis of (Matignon), A., ii, 
663. 

electrolytic concentration of aqueous 
solutions of (Creighton), A., ii, 
212 . 

heats of neutralisation of (Richards 
and Rowe), A., ii, 425. 
heat developed on mixing sulphuric 
acid, water and (McDavid), A., 
ii, 617. 

vapour pressure of aqueous solutions 
of (Sproesser and Taylor), A., 
ii, 143. 

action of, on metals (Baneuji and 
. Dhar), a., ii, 766. 
estimation of nitrogen in esters of 
(Kesseler, Rohm, and Lutz), 
A., ii, 392. 

Nitrates, organic compounds giving 
precipitates with (Giral Pe¬ 
reira), A., ii, 523. 
assimilation of (Baudisch), A., i, 
194. 

detection of (Foresti), A., li, 624. 
detection and estimation of, in 
serum and in mine (Nolie), A., 
li, 583. 

estimation of, in drinking water 
(Reuss), a., ii, 464. 

Nitrous acid, velocity of decom]) 08 ition 
of (Klemenc and Pollak), A., 
ii, 432. 

Rate of reaction of, with aliphatic 
amino-acid8( Dunn and Schmidt), 
A., i, 1024. 

action of, on iodides, in presence of 
oxygen (Lombard), A., ii, 313. 
and its salts, detection of (Falci- 
ola), a., ii, 783. 
estimation of, in presence of arsen- 
ions acid (Klemenc), A., ii, 865. 

Nitrites, reaction of, with thiosulphates 
(Falciola), a., ii, 453. 
assimilation of (Baudisch), A., i, 
194. 

estimation of, in presence of nitrates 
(Mach and Sindlinger), A., ii, 
783. 


Nitrogen 

Femitrio acid, properties and struc¬ 
ture of (Trifonov), A., ii, 845. 
as an analytical reagent (Mathew* 
son), a., ii, 883. 

Nitrogen estimation 
estimation of, by Dumas’s method 
(Mohr), A., ii, 82. 
estimation of, by the Kjeldahl method 
(Paul and Berry), A., ii, 82; 
(Parnas and Wagner), A., ii, 
312; (M. and I. Sborowsky), A., 
ii, 783. 

estimation of, by a modified Kjeldahl 
method (Hears and Hussey), A., 
ii, 169; (Skutil), A., ii, 682. 
estimation of, by a micro-Kjeldahl 
method (Ling and Price), A., ii, 
522. 

estimation of, microchemically 
(Schoeller), a., ii, 159; (Ac^l), 
A., ii, 225 ; (VALLitE and PoLO- 
novski), a., ii, 312; (Holtz), A., 
ii, 621. 

estimation of, in ammonium salts 
(Meurice), a., ii, 226. 
estimation of, in fertilisers (Mach and 
Sindlinger), a., ii, 783. 
estimation of, in nitric esters (Keh- 
SELBR, RbHM, and Lutz), A., li, 
392. 

ammo-acid, estimation of, by the 
ninhydrin reaction (Riffart). A., 
ii, 718. 

non-protein, estimation of, in blood 
(Ponder), A., ii, 683 ; (Richter- 
Quittner and Hoenlinoer), A., 
ii, 717. 

estimation of, in serum (Cristol), 
A., ii, 683. 

Nitro’groups, replacement of diazo¬ 
groups by (Vesely and DvorXk), 
A., i, 690. 

aromatic, i eduction of, by tissues 
(Lipschitz and Gottschalk), A., 
1, 298. 

estimation of, in aromatic organic 
compounds (Callan and Hender* 
son), a., ii, 624. 

S-i^-Nitrole-y-ketopentane, a-oximino- 
(Ponzio and Ruogeri), A., i, 629. 

34-Nitrole-7-ketophenylbutane, 
a-oximino- (Ponzio), A., i, 1038. 

Nitrones, catalytic reduction of (Cus- 
MANO), A., i, 143. 

Nitrosyl chloride, action of, on n-hept- 
ane (Lynn and Hilton), A., i, 417. 

Nitrosylselenio acid (Meyer and Wag¬ 
ner), A., ii, 372. 

Nitrous aoid. See under Nitrogen. 

Nitrous anhydrido. See Nitrogen /ri- 
oxide. 
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Niizschia closterium^ synthesis of vita¬ 
min-^ by (Jambson, Drummond, and 
Coward), A., i, 1099. 

Honadeoan-S-ol, and its phenylurethane 
(Leroide), a., i, 217. 

Aa-Nonenoic acid, vanillylamide and 
p-hydioxybenzylamide of (Ott and 
ZiMMEHMANN), A., i, 137. 

NonoiAobutylamide (Asahina and 
Asa no), A., i, 506. 

?i*Nonoic acid, preparation of (Asahina 
and IsHiDA), A., i, 620. 
sodium suit, properties of solutions of 
(Flecker and Taylor), T., 1101. 

Korcholoidanic acid, and its dimethyl 
ester (Wieland and Adickes), A., i, 
838. 

Norpinic acid, structure and synthesis 
ol (Ganguly), A., i, 1153. 

Korsolannellio acid (Wieland and 
Schulenburg), A., i, 346. 

Kortropinoneoarboxylic acid, ethyl ester, 
and its derivatives (Merck, Wolfes, 
and Maeder), A., i, 1173. 

KoTocaine, estimation of (Hanson), A., 
ii, 405. 

Huoleic acid, compounds of proteins 
with (SrKUDEL and Petser), A., i, 
1200. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
animal, preparation and analysis ol 
(Leyene), a., i, 1076. 
in bacteria (Schaffer, Folkoff, and 
Jones), A., i, 1095. 
pancreatic (Hamm arsten and Jo r pes) , 
A., i, 887. 

KnoleiC acids, anticoagulating action of 
(Doyon), A., i, 82, 1087. 
from spleen of cattle (Steudel), A., i, 
297. 

Kuclein metabolism. See Metabolism. 

Kntmeg butter (B.), A., i, 976. 

Nuts, Barbassu, constituents of (Ju- 
melle), a., i, 207. 

Nut tree oil, purging (L.), A., i, 908. 

Nystagmus (Pentimalli), A., i, 302. 


0 . 

Oak, black powder from a hollow (v. 
Lippmann), a., i, 311. 
tannin from the (Freudenbbro and 
Yollbrecht), a., i, 1046. 

Oats, ergot of. See Ergot. 

Obituary uotices 

Ganesh Sakharam Agashe, T., 74,5. 
James Kobert Appleyard, T., 2898. 
Adrian Brown, T., 2899. 

William Gowland, T., 2907. 

Philippe Auguste Guye, T., 2909. 
Edward William Taylor Jones, T., 746. 


Obituary Notices 

William Kellner, T., 2912. 

George William Macdonald, T., 2913. 
John Spiller, T., 748. 

Lionel William Stanscll, T., 2916. 
Octa-aoetyldisalieinethylamine (Zem p- 
L^N and Kunz), a., i, 664. 

Oc ta-acetyldisalicinmethy laxuine ( Zem p- 
L^iN and Kunz), A., i, 664. 
A 7 «*Ootadiene, and its ozonide 
(Schweitzer), A., i, 216. 
Aan-Ootadiene-a860-tetraoarbozylic 
acid, 5 -bromo-7{-£iihydioxy- (Chan- 
drasena and Inoold), T., 1818. 
s.-Ootahydroantbraoene, and its sul- 
phonic acid (Schroeter and Tetra- 
LTN G. M. b. H.), a., i, 1136. 

5 . 0otahydropbenanthrene, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Schroeter and Tetralin 
G. M. B. H.), a., i, 1137. 
Octamethyltetra-amylose (Prinoshrim 
and Persch), A., i, 113. 
tetra-acetate (Pringsheim and 
Persch). A., i, 632. 

1 :2:4:6:1': 2':4':6'-Octamethyltetrabydro- 
4:4'-dipyridyl (Emmery and Werb), 
A., i, 680. 

Octane, 3-chloro-7-hydro.vy- (Detceuf), 
A., i, 327. 

0 :3:8-rfiC2/c?o0ctane (Schroeter and 
Vobsen), a., i, 122. 

0:3:3-dwycZo0ctane-3:7-diol (Schroeter 
and VoBBEN), A., i, 122. 
0 .3:3-dic2/c^o0ctane-3:7-dione (Schroet- 
KR and Vosben), A., i, 122. 
Octapyridineg-diohlorodiferrichloride 
(Weinland and Kibbling), A., i, 
365. 

Att^'i-Octatriene-aSeff-tetracarboxylic 
acid, 7 ^-rfihydroxy- (Chandrasena 
and Ingold), T., 1319. 
jSy-Octene oxide (Detceuf), A., i, 327. 
0:3’3-dic^cZo-A^-Ootene'3:7-dione> 
2;4:6:8-tetraoarbozylio acid, methyl 
e‘<ter (Schroeter and Vosben), A., i, 
122 . 

Octopus, muscle extract of (Quagliari- 
ELLO), A., 1, 608. 

and see. -Octyl iluorides (S warts), A., 
i, 101. 

Odour, relation of, to chemical constitu¬ 
tion (Zwaardbmaker), a,, i, 
607. 

and molecular structure (Dblange) 
A., i, 894. 

perception of (Komuro), A., i, 84. 
value of (Ungerer and Stoddard), 
A., i, 894. 

Odours, aromatic, classification of 
(Obma), A., i, 1090. 

(Edema, nitrogen content of the fluid in 
(Stiusower), a., 1, 964. 
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(Edema, artificial, effect of calcium and 
potassium ions on the production of 
(HAifBUBasR), A., i, 606. 

Oils, relation between the refractive 
index and chemical characteristics 
of (PioKBRiNG and Cowlishaw), 
A., ii, 825. 

velocity of extension of, on the surface 
of water (Wooo), A., ii, 197. 
catalysts in tlie hydiogenation of 
(Ueno), A., i, 983. 

saponification of (Norris and 
McBain), T., 1362; (Langton), 
A., i, 982. 

drying, oxidation of (Coffey), T., 
17. 

essential. See Oils, vegetable, 
fatty, drying of (Slansky), A., i, 
1113. 


lubricating mineral, chemistry of 
(Dunstan and Thole), A., i, 213. 
mineral and tar, oxidation of (Har< 
rieb), a., i, 514. 

See also Petroleum, 
vegetable (Roure-Bertrand Fils), 
A., i, 845, 846, 847. 
from the Sudan (Joseph and Whit- 
feild), a., i, 754. 
from Tonkin and Annam (Gatte- 
Fossi), A., i, 1167. 
effect of sunlight on the formation 
of, in plants (Canals), A., i, 
907. 


detection of, in animal fats (Mutte- 
let), a., ii, 168. 

estimation of the acetyl value of 
(Leys), A., ii, 167 ; (Cook), A., ii, 
324. 


estimation of the iodine-bromine 
number of, without using potassium 
iodide (Winkler), A., ii, 534. 

Oil’Water emulsions, reversal of phases 
in (Bhatnagar), A., ii, 204. 

Oleaidlide c2^bromide (Nicolet), A., i, 
106. 

Olefines, magnesium compounds of 
(Krestinski), a., i, 1128. 

Oleic acid, measurement of the surface 
pressure of thin layers of (Mar- 
celin), a., li, 687. 

catalytic decomposition of (Mailhe), 
A., i, 423. 

relation of, to its halogen additive 
products (Nicolet), A., i, 106. 
soaium salt, ultra-filtration of solu¬ 
tions of (MoBain and Jenkins), T., 
2325. 

vanillylamide of (Ott and Zimmer- 
hann), a., i, 137. 

Oleio anhydride, iodine value of (Holds, 
Werner, Tackb, and Wilke), A., 
ii, 728. 


CXXII. ii. 


a-Olein (Ambergse and Bromig), A., i, 
804. 

Oleoaoetylhydrozamie acid (Nicolet 
and Pelo), A., i, 644. 

Oleodiaoetylhydroxamio acid (Nicolet 
and Pelc), A., i, 644. 

a-Oleo-jSy-distearin (Amberoer and 
Bromig), A., i, 804. 

Oleum fagi sylvatieoe. See Beechnut 
oil. 

Ol^odynamy of silver (Doerr and 
Berger), A., i, 1097. 

Olivo oil, coloration of, with the Villa- 
vecchia reagent (Prax), A., ii, 
595. 

Olivine from lithosiderites (Chirvinskii), 
A., ii, 714. 

9 t-Opianio acid, methyl ester, condensa¬ 
tion of methyl iB-naphthol-3-carboxyl- 
ate with (Stosius), A., i, 746. 

Opium, estimation of meconic acid in 
(Annett and Bose), A., ii, 
791. 

Indian, estimation of alkaloids in 
(Rakshit), a., ii, 96. 

Optical anomalies, negative, effect of 
substitution on (Le Bas), A., ii, 9. 
properties of solutions (Wasast- 
JERNA), A., ii, 2. 
rotation. See Rotation. 

Optically active compounds, influence of 
constitution on the rotatory power of 
(Rufe and Jagoi), A., i, 840 ; (Rupe), 
A., ii, 602. 

Optotoxin. See Ethyldihydrocupreicine. 

Oranges, changes in, on keeping 
(Andr^), a., i, 209. 

Orchids, coumarin glucosidos in (HAris- 
SEY and Delahney), A., i, 210. 

Orcinolsulphamphthalein (Dutt), T., 
2391. 

Ores, genesis of, in relation to geo¬ 
graphical distribution (Gregory), T., 
750. 

Organic chemistry, problems of (Trautz 
and Winkler), A., i, 926. 

Organic compounds, atomic and mole¬ 
cular refraction in (Swientos- 
lawski), a., ii, 173 ; (v. Auwbrs 
and Kolligb), A., ii, 174. 
rotatory dispersion of (Lowry and 
Gutter),!., 582. 

crystalline, structure of (Bragg : 
Becker and Jancke), A., ii, 
128. 

valency of (Hbnrich), A., ii, 704, 
(Stieglitz), a., ii, 705. 
polar and non-polar Valenoy in 
(Garner), A., ii, 758. 
linkings of carbon atoms in(WiBAUT), 
A., li, 259; (Beutler), A., ii,259, 
348. 
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Organic oomponadc, lability of halogen 
atoms in (Hsndebson and lluc- 
Bbth), T., 892; (Hirst and Mac¬ 
beth), T., 904, 2169; (Graham 
and Macbeth), T., 1109, 2601; 
(Macbeth), T., 1116; (Black, 
Hirst, and Macbeth), T., 2627. 
numerical relatioDship^i between car- 
bon atoms in (Decker), A., i, 417. 
thermochemistry of (Swibntos- 
LAWSKI), A., ii, 195; (Fajars), 
A., ii, 818 ; (Thiel), A., ii, 819. 
relation between heats of fusion and 
of solution of (Qbhlhoff), A., ii, 
121 . 

wet combustion of, by means of 
chromic acid (Simon), A., ii, 593. 
biochemical and electrochemical oxi¬ 
dation of (Fighter), A., ii, 23 , 
(Nathansohn), a., ii, 421 ; (Mul¬ 
ler), A., ii, 469. 

electrochemistry of the reversible 
reduction of (Conant, Kahn, 
Fieser, and Kurtz), A., ii, 547. 
catalytic reduction of, by platinum 
oxide (Yoorhees and Adams), A., 
ii, 558. 

phosphorescent mixtures of boric acid 
with (Tiede, Wulff, and Ragoss), 
A., ii, 8. 

action of Dakin’s hypochlorite solu¬ 
tion on (Engfeldt), A., i, 812. 
preparation of bromo-derivatives of, 
without production of hydrogen 
bromide (Gupta and Thorpe), T., 
1896. 

elimination of carbon dioxide from 
(Kunz-Krause and Manickb), A., 
ii, 731. 

behaviour of, in plants (Ciamioian 
and Galizzi), A., i, 503. 
aromatic, estimation of nitro-groups 
in(0ALLAN and Henderson), A., 
ii, 524. 

homologous, variation of physical 
properties of (Pauly), A., i, 1; 
(Stark), A., i, 2. 

giving precipitates with nitrates 
(Giral Pereira), A., ii, 523. 
micio-analysis of (Welter), A., ii, 

899. 

detection of oxygen in (Piccard), A., 
u, 389. 

estimation of carbon and hydrogen 
in(WREDE), A.,ii, 316 ; (Lindner), 
A., ii, 667; (Simon and Guillau- 
min), a., ii, 867 ; (Simon), A., ii, 

86a 

estimation of carbon and oxvgen in 
(Klein and Stbuber), A., li, 159. 
eatUDAtion ohlonne in (Klimont), 
A., ii, 580; (VoTOciiK), A., ii, 863. 


Organio oomponnds, estimation of oxygen 
in (Msulsn), a., ii, 717. 
estimation of phosphorus in (Man- 
oiNi), A., ii, 88. 

estimation of phosphorus in, iodo- 
metrioally (Svanbbbg, SjdBERO, 
and Zimmerlund), A., ii, 867. 
estimation of sulphur in (Msulbn), 
A., ii, 311. 

estimation of thallium in (A. £. and 
D. Goddard), T., 488. 

Organio dnst, explosions of (Beyers- 
DORFER), A., ii, 749. 

Organism, animal, synthesis of amino- 
acids in the (Shiple and 
Shbrwin), a., i, 492. 
deamination of amino-acids in the 
(Kotake), a., i, 1218. 
oxidation in the (Mittra and 
Dhak), a., i, 1210. 

Organo-metalllo compoundi (Schlu- 
bach and Goes), A., i, 1204. 
prepai-ation of (Goddard, Ashley, 
and Evans), T., 978. 
interaction of, with inorganic haloids 
(Challenger and Ridgway), T., 
107. 

Origanum mlgarcy constituents of oils 
from (Anoelescu), A., i, 460. 

Ornithine, presenceof, in plants(K iessl), 
A., i, 412. 

Osazones, formation of (van Laer and 

- Lombaers), a., i, 113. 

Osmiiim, detection of, with potassium 
thiocyanate (Hirsch), A., li, 459. 

Osmometers, collodion (Brown), A., ii, 
690. 

Osmosis, anomalous (Loeb), A., ii, 124, 
364, 467, 742. 

See also Electrical endosmosis. 

Osmotio pressure, measurement of, with 
the water interferometer (Lotz and 
Frazer), A., ii, 264. 
regulation of (Palmer, Atchley, and 
Loeb), A., i, 692. 

determination of molecular weight by 
means of (Foix), A., ii, 621. 
of protein solutions (Loeb), A., ii, 
742. 

Ovalbumin. See under Albumin. 

Overvoltags (Newbbry), T., 7. 
measurement of (Tartar and Keyes), 
A., 11, 848. 

on electrodes (Isgarischev and Bebk- 
mann), A., ii, 258, 254. 

Ozalio add, and its potassium salt, 
action of radium rays on (Kailan), 
A., ii, 548. 

action of electric arc light on the 
catalytic deoomposidon of aohitioiis 
of (Kunz-Keausb and Manioice), 
A., ii, 781. 
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Oxalio aoi4» crystallised, as a standard 
in oxidation processes (Hill and 
Smith), A.» ii, 888. 
formation of, in growth of Aspergillua 
and Citromyus (Butkkwitsoh), A., 

i, 707, 978. 

in young leayes (Bau), A., i, 309. 
bebaxiour of, in the animal organism 
(Pincussen), a., i, 403. 
calcium salt, monohydrate, optical 
and crystallographic properties of 
(Wherry), A., li, 450. 
equilibrium of potassium carbonate 
with (Ramann and Sallikger), 
A., ii, 181. 

lead diphenyl salt (Goddard, Ashley, 
and^ANs), T., 981. 
potassium salt, preparation of, from 
potaasinm acetate (Eyahs and 
Hines), A., i, 803. 
sodium salt, formation of, from sodium 
formate (Mationon and Marohal), 
A., i, 916. 

uianyl salt, photolysis of (Baur and 
RxBiifANN), A., 11 , 887 ; (Baur and 
Hagenmacher), a., ii, 838. 
methyl ester, decomposition of, by 
acetic acid (Turner and Wilson), 
. A., i, 916. 

detection and estimation of, and its 
use in standardisation (Rosen- 
thaler), a., ii, 594. 
estimation of, with permanganate with¬ 
out addition of acid (Wm), A., ii, 
594. 

estimation of, in urine (Salkowski), 
A., ii, 92; (Mislowitzer), A., ii, 
325. 

Oxalodi-6-aoenaphthylainide (Fleisch¬ 
er and ScHKANz), A., i, 1143. 

i3-Ozalyl«fi«batyTio acid, ethyl ester 
(Feist and Breuer), A., i, 521. 

isoOzaioleoarboxylie acids, isomerism of 
(Betti and Berlin oozzi), A., i, 
62. 

Oxidation, simultaneous reduction and 
(Kotz and Rathert), A., i, 286« 
catalysis of (Karczao), A., ii, 187. 
biochemical and electrochemical, of 
organic cempounds (Fighter), A., 

ii, 23 ; (Nathaksohn), A., ii, 421; 
(MiJLLER), A., ii, 469. 

electrolytic. See Electrolytic oxid¬ 
ation. 

with potassium permanganate (Bige¬ 
low), A., i, 998. 

Oxidationrioduotion reactions, effect of 
substitutioii on the free energy'of 
(LaMse and Baser), A^, M, 735. 

M7^-OzUoblidihyd7omorphi^^ 
onio mM (Speyer and Becker), A., 
i, 676. 


Oximes, thermochemistry of (Dora- 
bialska), A«, i, 725; ii, 548. 
isomerism of (Brady and Thomas), 
T., 2098. 

Oxixninoacetoaoetio acid, ethyl ester, 
stereoisomerism of (DorabialseAl), 
A., i, 725. 

OxinUnoacetophenone, cobaltons salt 
(Ponzio), a., i, 662. 

Oximinoacetylacetone, cupric and co- 
baltotts salts (Ponzio), A., i, 662. 

Oximinobenzoylaeetone, coh^tous salt 
(Ponzio), A., i, 662. 

AT-Oximino- ethers (Barrow, Grif¬ 
fiths, and Bloom) , T., 1713. 

a-Oximinoketones, cobalt compounds 
of (Ponzio). A., i, 661. 

Oxln^go, synthesis of (Fries and 
Hasenjager), a., i, 45. 

Oxindole, l-amino-, and its o-niiio- 
benzylidene derivative (Neber), A , 
i, 546. 

Oxoninm salts from phenols and then 
ethers (Kehrmann, Decker, and 
Solonina), a., i, 82; (Kehrmann, 
Decker, and Schmajewski), A., i, 
33 . 

Oxyo/Zobetnlin, and its acetate (Schulze 
and PlEROH), A., i, 1046. 

Oxyoellnlose (Heuser and Stockigt), 
A., i, 719. 

formation and reactions of (Clifford 
andFARGHER), A., i, 1121. 
action of heat on (Justin-Mueller), 
A., i, 11. 

reactions of, with alkalis (Schwalbe 
and Becker), A., i, 232. 
detection of (Becker), A., ii, 94. 

Oxydases, chemical nature of (van der 
Haar), a., i, 284. 

Oxydehydrocorydaline (Gadamer and 
V. Brughhausen), a., i, 675. 

Oxydigitogenio acid, trimethyl ester 
(WiNDAUS and Weil), A., i, 849. 

Oxygen, absorption spectra of liquid and 
gaseous (Shaver), A., li, 331. 
band spectrum of (Kunge), A., ii, 329. 
heat of reaction of, with haemoglobin 
(Adolph and Henderson), A., ii, 
360. 

heat of vaporisation and specific heat 
of (Mathias, Orommblin, and 
Onneb), a., ii, 472. 
rectilinear diameter of (Mathias and 
Onnbs), a., ii, 66a. 
isotherms of (Holborn and Otto), 
A., 11, 78 /1 

univalent (Goldschmidt), A., i, 1148 ; 
(Qoldsqhmsdt and Sohmjdt), A., i, 
1149. 

Qompressihility of (Guys and Batue- 
oas), a., ii, 617. 
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Oxjgen, density of (Molxs), A., ii, 141 ; 
(Moles and GonzIlez), A., ii, 497 ; 
(Moles and Cbebfi), A., ii, 636. 
solubility of, in organic solvents 
(Fischer and Pfleidsber), A., ii, 
841. 

velocity of the action of, on metals 
(Tammann and Koster), A., ii, 881. 
equilibrium of silver oxide and (Keyes 
and Haba), A., ii, 363. 
ignition of mixtures of ammonia and 
(White), T., 1688. 
ignition of mixtures of hydrogen and 
(Mitsoheblich), a., ii, 868. 
combination of hydrogen and, in 
presence of colloidal palladium 
(Sandoenini and Quaglia), A., li, 
666 . 

catalytic formation of water from 
hydrogen and (Pease and Taylor), 
A., ii, 701. 

partial (iressare of, in human blood 
(Barcroft and Nagahashi), A., i, 
890. 

relation between carbon dioxide and, 
in respii-ation (Thunbebg), A., i, 
889. 

subcutaneous absorption of, at high 
altitudes (Bayettx), A., i, 79. 

Oxygen detection and estimation 
detection of, in organic compounds 
(Piccard), A., ii, 889. 
estimation of small quantities of 
(Sheaff), a., ii, 582. 
estimation of, in hydrogen (Larson 
and White), A., ii, 311. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Klein and Steubek), A., ii, 159; 
(Meulen), a., ii, 717. 

OzyhsBmoglobin, crystalline, preparation 
of (Heidelbbbger), a., i, 962. 
dissociation of (Hill), A., i, 193. 

0z3mitrilase. See d-Emulsin. 

Ozynitrilese. See ir-Emulsin. 

10*Ozy-9*ozythidnaphthenyL6<ozy- 
phenanthrene(FBiEDLANDER,HERZOG, 
and V. Voss), A., i, 764. 

3-Ozythionaph^en, condensation of 
formic acid with (Schwenk), A., i, 
163. 

2-OzythionAphthenyl-2*indane-1:8-dione 
(Fbiedlander, Herzog, and v. 
Voss), A., i, 764. 

Oione, preparation and properties of 
(Riesenfeld and Schwab), A., ii, 
687. 

luminescence of, when decomposing 
(Trautz and Seidel), A., ii, 730. 
physical constants of (Kissekfeld 
and Schwab), A., ii, 761. 
action of, on amines (Strecksb and 
Baltes) A.i b 14. 


Oione, action of, on hydrocaibons 
(Wheeler and Blair), A., i 
1106. 

action of, on lactose (Sohonebadm), 
A., i, 717. 

action of, on sugars (Schonebaum), 
A., i, 223. 

Osoniser, new (N£mecek), A., ii, 841. 


P. 

Pagoda com oil, constituents of (Roure- 
Bbrtrand Fils), A., i, 846, 846. 

Palladium, occlusion of hydrogen by 
(Oxley), A., ii, 469. 
properties of hydrogen desorbed from 
(Anderson), T., 1153. 
separation of, from platinum, by 
means of dimethylglyoxime (Davis), 
A., ii, 662. 

Palmatine, conversion of berberine into 
(Spath and Lang), A., i, 166. 

Pahnitie acid, sodium salt, hydrolysis of 
solutions of (Mo Bain, Taylor, and 
Laino), T., 621. 

cetyl ester (Brigl and Fuchs), A., i, 
713. 

vanillylamide of (Ott and Zimmeb- 
mann), A.,i, 137. 

a-Palmito jSydiolein (Amberger and 
Bromig), a., i, 804. 

Palmitodistearins, isomeric (Amberger 
and Bkomig), A., i, 804. 

Pancreas, function of the (Adler), A., 
i, 195. 

action of amino-acid hydrochlorides on 
the secretion of (Arai), A., i, 297. 
amyloiytic activity of, in polyneuritis 
(Tiger and Simonnet), A., i, 195. 
nucleic acid from (Hammarsten and 
JoRPEs), A., i, 387. 
hydrolysis of yeast-nucleic acid by 
boiled extracts of (Jones), A., i, 
479. 

PapilUmaoeaB, glucosides from (Verge- 
lot), A., i, 207. 

Paraoetaldehyde, preparation of (Vogt 
and Nibl'wland), A., i. 111. 

Paraoetaldehyde, bromo- (Helfeeich 
and Speidel), A., i, 6. 

Paraffins, oxidation of, with nitrogen per¬ 
oxide (Granaoher and Schaufel- 
BERGER), A., i, 513. 

Paraffins, mono- and df-chloro- (Elek- 
trochemisohe Werks. Bosshard, 
and Strauss), A., i, 913. 
nitro-, absorption spectra of (Graham 
and Macbeth), T., 1109. 
substituted, reduction ofi with 
titanium salts,( Henderson and 
Macbeth), T., 892. 
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Paraflln wax, composition of (Frakois), 
T., 496; (Francis, Watkins, and 
Wallinoton), T., 1629, 2804. 
action of, with oxygen, sulphur, 
selenium or tellurium (Siebbneck), 
A., i, 417. 

Faral 3 rds agitans, sugar regulation in 
(Drksel and Lewt), A., i, 969. 

PararMBdum^ toxicity of alkloids for 
(Crane), A., i, 404. 

Pararoianilineleuooinlphonio acid, salts 
and hydrates of (Wieland and 
SoHBUiNO), A., i, 68 . 

Paris green, estimation of copper and 
arsenic in (Kolthofv and Ceemek), 
A., ii, 86 . 

a-Partioles, disintegration of elements 
by (Rutherford and Chadwick), 
A., ii, 682. 

excitation of y-rays by (Slater), A., 
ii, 13. 

collisions of, with hydrogen nuclei 
(Chadwick and Bieler; McAu- 
lay), a., ii, 12 . 

as detonators (Henderson), A., ii, 
606. 

PaiiiYity (Evans ; Gillis), A., ii, 814. 

Patchouli oil (UouRE-B ertrand Fii.s), 
A , i, 846. 

Paullinia tannin (Nierenstein), T., 23. 

Pea, absorption of calcium chloride by 
the roots of (Redfern), A., i, 614. 

Peaches, odorous constituents of (Power 
and Chesnut), A., 1, 99. 

Pectin in stored fruit (Carr£), A., i, 

1222. 

estimation of, in apples (Carr 6 and 
Haynes), A., ii, 401. 

Pectinase produced by Rhiwpm (Harter 
and Wkimkr), A., i, 607. 

Pelargonenin (Currey), T., 322. 

Pelargonin (Currey), T., 319. 

Pelargonium, scarlet, colouring matter 
of the (Ourbey), T., 319. 

Pellagra, deficiency of amino-acids as 
a cause of (Goldberqer and Tan- 
>nER), A., i, 1092. 

amino-acids and hippuric acid in the 
urine in (Murlin), A., i, 965. 

Pellotine, constitution of (Spate), A., i, 
163. 

Penta-acetylsalicinethylamine (Zemp- 
Lt:N and Kunz), A., i, 564. 

Penta-acetylsalloinmethylamine ( Zemp- 
li£n and Kunz), A., i, 664. 

isoPentacoiane (Levene and Taylor), 
A., i, 716. 

/soPentacosoic acid, and its ethyl ester, 
and a-bromo-, and a-hydroxy* (Le¬ 
vene and Taylor), A., i, 714. 

isoPentacosyl iodide (Levene and 
Taylor), A. i, 715. 


isoPentacosyl alcohol (Levene and 
Taylor), A., i, 716. 
Pentamethozy-i9-gambier-oateohi& 
oarbozylio acid (Nierenstein), T., 
28. 

8:4:6:8':4^-Pentamethozy-3-phenyl- 
chroman, and 2-chloro-, and 2-hydr- 
oxy-, and its acetyl derivative (NiE* 
rbnstein), T., 613. 

Pentamethyl-A^ ^epcZohezadien'4-olB 
(V. Auwbrs and Ziegler), A., i, 
121 . 

2:2:8:8:6-Pentamethyltndoline, and its 
salts and derivatives (Knoevenaoel), 
A., i, 1061. 

Pentammineohromiselenates. See under 
Chromium. 

Pentamminecobaltiselenates. See under 
Cobalt. 

91-Pentane, molecular scattering of light 
in (Venkateswaran), T., 2666. 
u-Pentane, 376 -^rioximino-. See Di¬ 
methyl triketone trioxime. 
isoPentane, physical constants of (Tim¬ 
mermans, VAN DER Horst, and 
Onnes), a., ii, 258. 

cyc^oPentane, effect of attached groups 
on ring formation in (Chandbabsna 
and Inoold), T., 1652. 
cycZoPentane-l:l-aoetio acid, methyl 
ester (Dickens, Kon, and Thorpe), 
T., 1502. 

cyc?oPentanospiro-2;8-dicyanocycZoprop- 
ane-2-earDOzylio acid, and its amide 
(Birch and Thorpe), T., 1834. 
r2/c/oPentane^>o-2:8-dicyanocyctoprop- 
ane-2:8-dioarbozylic acid, imide 
(Birch and Thorpe), T., 1834. 
Pentane-/35-diol, 3 -amino-, oxi^te, 
and 7 -chloro- 7 -nitro-, and 7 -nitro- 
(SCHMIDT and WlLKENDOIiF), A., i, 
314. 

c?/cZoPentane-2:8-dione-l-carbozylie 
acid, ethyl ester, diphenylhydrazone 
(Dieckmann), a., i, 1022. 
at-Pentanedisulphonyldihydraiide 
(Clutterbuck and Cohen), T., 128. 
cyc2oPentane^VocycZopentane>8:4-dione, 
and its derivatives (Kon), T., 626. 
cy(;^Pentane^’rocyc^opentane-8:4-dione- 
2 : 6 -dloarbozylio acid, methyl ester, 
and its quinoxaline derivative (Dick¬ 
ens, Kon, and Thorpe), T., 1602. 
cycZoPentane^troc 2 /cZopropane- 2 : 8 -di- 
carbozylic acid, os- and Zmns-forms, 
and their dinitrile (Birch and 
Thorpe), T., 1836. 

fsoPentane-a388^tetraoarbozylio acid, 
and 3-cyano-, ethyl ester (Inoold and 
Niokolls), T., 1647. 
Pentaphenyiethaae, ohloro- (Sohlenk 
and Mark), A., i, 1003. 
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Pentaphtnyletliyl, (Sohlsnk and 
Makk), a., i, 1002. 

Pentaphenylpyridina, salts of (Dilthby, 
Nusslbin, Mbykr, and Kaffer), 
A., i, 949. 

Pentaphenylpyryliom salts (Dzlthet 
and Kaffer), A., i, 668. 

Pentapyridininm ju-chlorodecachlorodi- 
ferrate (Wbinland and Kissling), 
A., i, 864. 

Pe&taqnoehromiselenates. See under 
Chromium. 

f]{^eyc2o-A*-a>Pentliioplien*6-oarl>ozylic 
aoid^ ethyl ester, and its derivatives 
(SrEiNKOPF And Augestad-Jensen), 
A., 1, 851. 

Pentosans (Heusrr), A., i, 113, 921. 

Pentoses, fermentation of, by moulds 
(Peterson, Fred, and Schmidt), 
A., i, 1220. 

Pentosuria, r-arabinose in (Wrzes- 
NEvsKi), A., i, 1215. 

n/cZoPentylethane-ajS-dioarboxylic acid, 
«/3-d^cyano-l-hydroxy-, and l-hydr- 
oxy-, lactone (Birch and Thorpe), 
T., 1836. 

cyr/oPentylethane-aa)9-trioarl)Ozylio 
acid, 1-hydroxy-, lactone (Birch and 
Thorpe), T,, 1885. 

Pepper, artificial and natural, con¬ 
stituents of (Ott, Eichler, Lude- 
MANN, and Heimann), A., i, 1026. 

Peppermint oil (Kbemers), A., i, 357, 
848. 

Pepsin, action of (Hammarstsn), A., i, 
958. 

action of, on diastase (Bibdermann), 
A., i, 480. 

elfect of chloroform on the activity of 
(Astbuc and Rknaxjd), A., i, 281. 
diffusion of, in gels (Pekelharing), 
A., i, 388. 

digestion of histone sulphate by 
(Felix), A., i, 698. 
estimation of (Valtkioh and Glover; 
Glassner), a., li, 406 ; (Takata), 
A., ii, 686. 

Peptides, estimation of, by alkalimetry 
(Willstatter and Waldschmidt- 
Leitz), a., ii, 169. 

Peptisation of metallic hydroxides 
(Chatterji and Dhau), A., ii, 205, 
627» 

Peptone, fermentation of dextrose by 
(Schlatter), A., i, 1096 ; (Baur and 
Herzfeld), a., i, 1097. 

Peptones, toxicity of (Pkntimalli), A., 
i, 302. 

Perchlorates and Perchloric acid. See 
nnder Chlorine. 

Perllla oil (Bauer and Hardego), A., 
i, 983. 


Periodic lyltem, linear relationships in 
the (Biltz), a., ii, 494. 
of the ions of elements (Grimm), A., 
ii, 635. 

Peristalsis, production of, by choline 
(Arai), a., i, 970. 

Pennosbility of cells to acids (Oaozier), 
A., i, 897. 

influence of optical activity on (Ko- 
take and Okagawa), A., i, 696. 
of plant cells (Ostebhout ; Brooks ; 
Xahho), a., i, 308. 

Permntite, equilibrium of bases in 
(Schulzs), A., ii, 486. 
volumes of kations in (Lorenz), A., 
ii, 196. 

Pernitric acid. See under Nitrogen. 

Peroxides and glyoximes, structure of 
(Bigiavi), a., i, 352. 

Peroxydase, estimation of, in blood 
(Bach and Zubkowa), A., i, 392. 
estimation of, in milk {Rice and 
Hanzawa), a., ii, 407. 

Persulphates. See under Sulphur. 

Perylene, preparation of (Zinks), A., i, 
132; (Hansgirg), A., i, 245. 

Perylene, l:12-dihydroxy- (Zinke), A., 
i, 182. 

Petrol, inflammability of mixtures of 
alcohol and (Boussu), A., ii, 557. 

Petroleum, determination of the iodine 
number of (Hladk^), A., ii, 722. 
iodine number of, in the Bergius 
process (Waterman and Perquin), 
A., ii, 90. 

ozonides of (Koetschau), A., i, 977. 
light, detection of benzene in 
(Schwarz), A., ii, 631. 
estimation of, the vapour of, in 
air (Fritzmann and Macjule- 
vitbch), A., ii, 877. 
estimation of aromatic hydrocarbons 
in (Waterman and Perquin), A., 
ii, 399. 

Pharhxtis nil constituents of the 
seeds of (Asahina and Shimidzc), 
A., i, 506. 

Pharmacological action,relation between 
chemical constitution and (v, Braun, 
Braunsdorf, and Rath), A., i, 759. 

Pliaseolus angularia (adsuki bean), pro- 
teins of (Jones, Finks, and Gebs- 
dorff), a., i, 504. 

Pluiseolus lunaitis (lima bean), proteins 
of (Jones, Gersdorff, Johns, and 
Finks), A., i, 1101. 

Phellandral from eucalyptus oil (Pen¬ 
fold), T., 286. 

Phellodindron amurense^ constituents of 
(Shimo), a., i, 99. 

Phenaoetin, detection of, oolorimetric- 
ally (Ekkert), A., ii, 169. 
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a-Plit2iao7lmetli7l-a'.antipyriBO* 
4-m6tk7lmetlL7lami&e, and its h 7 dro- 
chloride (Mannioh and Heilnrr), 
A., i, 378. 

a«<Phenao 7 lmetli 7 lmeth 7 loarbazaide 

(Mankich and Heilner), A., i, 372. 
PAenaiithraiLaphtliaBiiies, amino-, 
bromo-, hydroxy-, and nitro- (Sircar 
and Dutt), T., 1946. 
Phenanthranaphtliaiiiie-lS-inlphonio 
acid, 2-?no7io- and 2:7*e2i-amino-, and 
2:7-<ithydroxy- (Sircar and Dutt), 
T., 1950. 

Phenanthraphenazine, 2*amino-, 

2 -mo7io- and 2:8:4-^n-hydroxy-, and 
3;4-(iinitro-2-hydroxy-, and their 
derivatives (Schmidt and Spoun), 
A., i, 665. 

Phenanthraquinol methyl ethers (Gold¬ 
schmidt and Schmidt), A., i, 1149. 
Phenanthraqninol, 3:4-(2tQitro-2-hydr¬ 
oxy-, diacetate (Schmidt and Si*ouh), 
A., i, 666. 

PkenanthraqainonO) 2-amino-, acetyl 
derivative, and its diacetate (Brass 
and Ferrer), A., i, 356. 
dibromohydroxy-, 3;4-dinitro-2-hydr- 
oxy-, and 2:3;4-inhydroxy-, and 
* their derivatives (Schmidt and 
Spoun), A., i, 666. 

Phenanthraqninone colouring matter! 

(Sircar and Dutt), T., 1944 ; 
(Dutt), T., 1951. 

Phenanthrene, melting and boiling 
points of (Kirby), A., i, 27. 
vapour pressure of (Nelson and 
Sxnsbman), a., i, 245. 
solubility of, in organic solvents 
(Henstock), T., 2124. 
action of aluminium chloride with 
(Scholl and Schwarzer), A., i, 
331. 

estimation of (Williams), A., ii, 90. 
Phenanthrene, 2-annno-9- and -10-hydr- 
ozy-, and their derivatives (Schmidt 
and Spoun), A., i, 666. 

Phenanthrene series (Schmidt and 
Spoun), A., i, 666. 

Phenanthrene, dichloronitro-, deriv¬ 
atives (Schmidt and Spoun), A., i, 

666 . 

Phenanthrozazine, preparation of 
(Foresti), a., i, 1062. 
detection of nitrates by means of 
(Foresti), A., ii, 524. 
Phenanthrezyli (Goldschmidt and 
Schmidt), A., i, 1149. 

Fhenartaiine oxide (Schmidt), A., i, 
285. 

Phenazarsinie acid, and dinitro-, and 
its sodium salt (Schmidt), A., i, 
285. 


o-Phenetidine, use of, in separation of 
aluminium and iron (Ohalupnt and 
Breisgh), a., ii, 688. 
l?-Phenotidhie, 2:5-d{nitro-, and its 
acetyl derivative (Rbverdin and 
Rosthlisberoeb), a., i, 538. 
2>p-Phenetidinobenaoio aeid, 4-nitro- 
(Farbwbrkb yorm. Meister, 
Lucius, k Bbunino), A., i, 469. 
/3-^-Phenetidino-p-phenetoleoarbamide 
(Spbckan), A., i, 680. 

Phanetole, iodonitro-derivatives (Apos- 
tolo), a., i, 335. 

j^-Phenetyloarbamide {dulcin)t effect of 
substitution on the sweetness of, 
and j8-bromo- (Spbckan), A., i, 679, 
derivatives of (Hermann), A., i, 1161. 
detection of, microchemically 
(DENiotes and Tourrou), A., ii, 95. 
j?-Phenetyloarbamme cyanide (Fromm 
and Wbnzl), A., i, 438. 
j> Phenetylsnlpbamic acid, sodium salt 
(Weil and Moser), A., i, 444. 
Fhenootalene (Aschan, Fontell, and 
Simola), a., i, 1152. 

Phenol, formation of, by bacteria 
(Sieke), a., i, 902. 

ultra-violet absorption spectrum of 
(Klingstedt), a., ii, 332. 
latent heat of fusion of (Stratton 
and Partington), A., ii, 258. 
equilibrium of water and (Leone and 
Angelescu), a., ii, 743. 
equilibrium ot the freezing wint of, 
in mixtures with water (Rhode.s 
and Mareley), A., i, 135. 
equilibrium and properties of mixtures 
of cresols with (Kendall and 
Beaver), A., i, 136, 
mechanism of the bromination of 
(Baines), T., 2810. 
catalysis of the hydrogenation of, with 
sodium carbonate (Armstrong and 
Hilditoh), a., ii, 756. 
ethers, action of nitric acid on (BIeyer 
andGoTTLiEB-BiLLROTH),A., i, 539. 
detection of, colorimetrically 
(Bbllussi), a., ii, 723. 
estimation of, in mixtures of tar acids 
(Hoffert), a., ii, 879. 

Phenol, 2;4:6-inbromo- (Aktibn- 
Gesellschaft fur Aniunfabrik- 
ation), A„ i, 1145. 
perUahxomo-^ silver salts, chromo- 
isomeric (Lucas and Kemp), A., i, 
30. 

3:6-(fmitro-, solubility and volatility 
of (Si DGWICK and Taylor), T., 1853. 
Phenols, tautomerism of (Fuchs and 
Stix), a., i, 451. 

equilibria of camphor with (Keemann 
and Odblga), A., i, 159. 
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Fhenolf, equilibria of triphenylmethane 
with (Ersmakk, Odbloa, and 
Zawodskt), a., i, 131. 
equilibria of water and (Leone and 
Anoelrsou), a., ii, 743. 
introduction of the chloroethyl group 
into (Olemo and Perkin), T., 642. 
condensation of, with hydrochlorides 
of cyanamides and carbodidmides 
(Short and Smith), T., 1808. 
interaction of diazonium salts and 
(Chattaway and Hill), T., 2756. 
catelytic hydrogenation of (Sen- 
DBRBNs and Aboulenc), a., i, 186. 
action of nitrous acid on (Sohoutis- 
ben), a., i, 185. 

oxidation of (Pummerer, Melamed, 
and Puttfarcken), A., i, 1161. 
and their derivatives, oxidation of 
(Goldsohmidt), a., i, 1148; 
(Goldsohmidt and Sohmidt), A., i, 
1149. 

and their ethers, oxonium salts from 
(Kehrmann, Decker, and Solo- 
nina), a., i, 82; (Kehrmann, 
Decker, and Schmajewski), A., i, 
82. 

sulphonation of (Campbell), T., 847. 
physiology of (Pblkan and 
Whipple), A., i, 499; (Pblkan), 
A., ii, 899. 

monohydric, preparation of halogen 
substitution products of (Aktien- 
Gesellschaft fur Anilinfabrik- 
ation), a., i, 1145. 
dihydric, ultra-violet absorption 
spectra of (Klinostedt), A., ii, 680. 
detection of (Moik), A., ii, 321. 
estimation of, in the blood (Pelkan), 
A., u, 899. 

estimation and separation of (Hanke 
and Koessler), A., ii, 322. 

Phenols, amino-, preparation of (Lew- 
cock, Abam, Siderfin, and Gal¬ 
braith), A., i, 650. 
chloro-, solubility of (Sidqwick and 
Turner), T., 2256. 
halogenated, nitration of (Raiford), 
A., i, 885. 

<niodo-, preparation of, from hydroxy- 
acids (Krishna and Pope), T., 798. 
nitro-, solubility and cooling curves 
of(CABRiOK), A., i, 884. 
equilibria of, with triphenylcarbinol 
(Kremann, Hohl, and MtiLLER), 
A., i, 188. 

metallic derivatives of (D. and A. £. 
Goddard), T., 54; (Goddard 
and Ward), T., 262. 
estimation of nitrogen in, by the 
Kjeldahl method (Maroosghes 
and Vogel), A., ii, 522. 


Phenoloamphorein, and its derivatives 
(Krishna), T., 258; (Singh, Rai, 
andLAL), T., 1425. 

Phenoloamphorein, m-amino- (Sircar 
and Dutt), T., 1286. 

Phenoloarbozylio acids, bismuth salts, 
hydrolysis of, by water (Peeling), 
A., i, 252. 

Phenol-4:G-disulphonic acid, o-amino-, 
potassium hydrogen salt (Sakel- 
LARIOS), A., i, 1145. 

Phenol-o- and -p-merouri-salts (Ma- 
MELi), A., i, 695. 

Phenolphthalein, influence of ethyl 
alcohol on the colour change of 
(Wegscheider), a., ii, 887. 

Phenolphthalein, bromo- and chloro- 
derivatives (Thiel and Muller), 
A., i, 659. 

Phenolphthaleins, colour changes of 
(Thiel), A., i, 465. 

Phenol-red, use of, as an indicator 
(Massink), a., ii, 307. 

Fhenolsulphamphthalein, and its deriv¬ 
atives, and 2:2'-imino- (Dutt), T., 
2390. 

Fhenolsulphocarbozylio acids, nitro-, 

action of bromine on (Sakellarios), 
A., i, 1144. 

Phenol-4-sulphonie acid, 2-amino-, 
cobaltanimine salt (Morgan and 
Mobs), T., 2865. 

2-bromo-6-amino-, and 2-bromo- 
6'nitro-, potassium salt (Sakel¬ 
larios), A., i, 1145. 

Fhenolsulphonio acids, nitro-, action of 
bromine on (Sakellarios), A., i, 1144. 

Pheno-^-naphthaoarbasole, 4-bydroxy- 
(Bucherer and Wahl), A., i, 464. 

Pheno-jSiS-naphthacarbazole-1:8-di8nl- 
phonic acid, 5-hydioxy- (Bucheeer 
aud Wahl), A., i, 465. 

Pheno-jS-naphthaearbazole-1:7-disiilph- 
onio acid, sodium salt (Buchbber 
and ZiMMERMANN), A., i, 465. 

Pheno-/3i8-naphthacarbazole-1 -sulphonic 
acid, 5-hydroxy- (Buoheree and 
Wahl), A., i, 464. • 

Pheno-a-naphthacarhazole-2-8iilphonic 
acid, and 4-hydroxy-, sodium salts 
(Bucherer and Zimmeemann), A., i, 
465. 

Pheno-i3-naphthacarhazole-2-sulphonio 
acid, 4-hydroxy- (Bucherer and 
Wahl), A., i, 466. 

Phenozides, nitro-, alkali (D. and A. £. 
Goddard), T., 64. 
lead, magnesium and silver (God¬ 
dard and Ward), T., 262. 

Phenozvacetic acid, m-amino-, and its 
acetyl derivative (Minton and 
Stephen), T., 1697. 
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Phtnozyaoetio aoidi, chloro-, and their 
derivatives (Minton and Stephen), 
T., 1699. 

nitro-f preparation of, and their deriv¬ 
atives (Minton and Stephen), T., 
1591. 

Phenozyaoetone,p-amino-. and ;7-nitro-, 
and their derivatives (Speokan), A., 
i, 580. 

o-Phenozybensoio acid, 2:5-£Ztchloro> 
(EoKEBT and Endler), A., i, 941. 

jo-Phenozybencoio acid (SchOnbero and 
Erasmer), a., i, 664. 

4-Phenozybensonitrile, 3-nitro- (Mat- 
taar), a., i, 251. 

4’Phenozybeniophenone-4'-arsinio acid 
(Lewis and Cheetham), A., i, 187. 

6 - Fhenozy-5-7i-batylbarbitaric acid (Dox 
and Yoder), A., i, 808. 

Phenozy-n-bntylmalonio aoid, ethyl 
ester (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 808. 

Phenozychloroparaffin (Elektro- 
OHBMISCHE WeRKB, BoSSHARO, Slid 
Strauss), A., i, 913. 

/S'Phenozydietbylaniline, p-nitroso- 
(Clemo and Perkin), T., 645. 

7- Phenozy-7: IS-dihydro-y-bensophen- 
arsaiine (Lewis and Hamilton), A., 
i, 188. 

3 -Phenozyethylaniline (Clemo and 
Perkin), T., 645. 

Phenozye^ylphenylariinons aoid 
(Quick and Adams), A., i, 601. 

Phenoz 3 rmalonio aoid, menthyl ester 
(Shimomura and Cohen), T., 2054. 

7-Plienozy-2-methylzanthone>8-oarb- 
ozylio aoid, and its sodium salt (v. 
DEM Knesebeck and Ullmann), A., 
i, 360. 

Phenozyparaffln, and its sulphonic acid 
(Elektrochemische Werke, Boss< 
HARD, and Strauss), A., i, 913. 

3 •Phenozy-2>phenylbensopyrylinni fern- 
chloride, and 7-hydroxy- (Pratt and 
Robinson), T., 1582. 

Fhenvl allyl ether, ^-amino-, and its 
derivatives (Gutekunst and Gray), 
A., i, 951. 

isoamyl ethers, p-amino , and 77 -nitro-, 
and their derivatives (Gutekunst 
and Gray), A., i, 951. 
benzyl ether, |?-amino-, acetyl deriv¬ 
ative (Gutekunst and Gray), A., 
i, 951. 

butyl ethers, ;?-amino- and ;)-nitro-, 
and their derivatives (Gutekunst 
and Gray), A., i, 950. 
iS-ohloroethyi ether, 0 - and jj-amino-, 
aoetyl derivatives (Clemo and 
Perkin), T., 645. 

dithiochloride, o-nitro- (Lecher and 
Simon), A., i, 1018. 


Phenyl ethyl and /S-naphthyl disulph¬ 
ides (Lecher and Wittwer), A., i, 
642. 

mercaptan, m-hydroxy- (Watson and 
Dutt), T., 2416. 

mercnriohloride, 2:4:6-^rinitro- (Khar- 
asoh), a., i, 190. 

Phenylaoetaldehyde, preparation of 
(Rod AM a), a., i, 349. 
fate of, in the body (Kay and Raper), 
A., i, 1093. 

Phenylaoetio aoid, and o-nitro-, sodium 
salt, behaviour of, in the animal 
organism (Sohempp), A., i, 
403. 

sodium uranyl salt (Barlot and 
Brenbt), a., ii, 167. 
chlorosulphonyl derivative, pre¬ 
paration of (Stewart), T., 2560. 

Phenylaoetio acid, o-amino-, and its 
salts and derivatives (Neber), A., 
i, 545. 

2:4* din itro-, mercuric salt(KH A rasch) , 
A., i, 190. 

Phenylaoetio-o-Bulphinio anhydride 
(Neber), a., i, 546. 

Phenylaoetonitxile, action of, with mag¬ 
nesium methyl bromide (Rondou), A., 
i, 984. 

Phenylaoetonitrilei, dialkylated (Blon- 
DEAU), A., i, 654. 

Phenyl-o-aoetozystyrylsnlphone and 
^-chloro- (Troqer and Boltb), A., i, 
267. 

Phonylaoetyl-d^ alanine (Shiple and 
Shbrwin), A., i, 1093. 

Fhenylaoetylene, preparation of (Hebs- 
ler), a., i, 442. 

hydrogenation of (Zalkind), A., i, 
1184. 

Phenylaoetyl-dMenoine (Shiple and 
Sherwin), A., i, 1093. 

5-Fhenylaoridine, 2';4'-chloronitro-, 
1-7/umo-, aod 1 :8-di-nitro- (Mayer 
and Freund), A.» i, 866. 

/B-Phenylaorylio aoid, a-cyano-, pre¬ 
paration of (Lapworth and McRae), 
T., 1700. 

Phenylalanine, behaviour of, in the 
animal organism (Kotakb, Masai, 
and Mori), A., i, 1217. 
hydrochloride and anilide (Curtius 
and Sieber), A., i, 722. 

dZ-Phenylalanineoholiiie, salts of 
(Karrer, Gislbr, Horlaoher, 
Locher, Mader, and Thomann), A., 
i, 815. 

a-Phenylallyl alcohol, and its benzoate 
(Rupe and MOller), A., i, 40. 

8 -PhenyM- and -2-Rllylindaioles, and 
their picrates (v. Auwers and HDl* 
tenes), a., i, 683. 
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FhMiykuaiaoantimqainonoi (itamino- 
(Badischu Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik), 
A., i, 942. 

iST-Plieiiyl-id-siiiixiOethyl, and jo-chloro-, 
and m-nitro“, hydrogen sulphates 
(SAUNDans), T., 2671. 

Plienylamino*2- and -4-hydroxy-a- 
xiapkthylaeetonitrilflif and nitro- 
(Moroan and Reeves), T., 4. 

PhanyM-amino-3'naphthylamine, pre¬ 
paration of (Dutt), T., 1952. 

l*P]i6nyl-4-;7-amino^6nylbenxeii6, and 
its diazonium sulphate (Pummereu, 
Binai'fl, Bittner, and Schuegraf), 
A., i, 1197. 

8-Phsnyl-6-aniUnomethylene-4-glyoxal- 
one, 2-thiol-, and 2-thiol-3-p-chloro- 
(Dains, Thompson, and Asendorf), 
A., i, 1185. 

7-Phinyl-a-ani8yl-j3-methylpropan-;8-ol 
(L* Brazidec), a., i, 457. 

y-Phenyl-o-anisyl- 6-methyl-A«-propene 
(Le Brazideo), a., i, 457. 

iV'-Phenylanthranilic acid, and p-chloro-, 
fotmalides and nitriles from (Fried- 
lander and Kttnz), A., i, 765. 

Phenylarsenioas acid, i?-nitro- (Bart), 
A., i, 3202. 

Phenylarsine, o- and p-chloro- (Palmer 
and Adams), A., i, 786. 

Phenylarsinic acid, p-amino-, sodium 
salt. See Atoxyl. 

o-chloro-(PALMERandADAMs),A.i,786. 
chloro-, hydroxy-, and nitro-deriv- 
atives (Bart), A., i, 1201. 
7 ?-hydroxy-m-amino-, sodium salt 
' (Fotjrnieb, GuAnot, and 
Schwartz), A., i, 300. 

Phenylarsinoacetanllide, and jt^-aniino-, 
and its derivatives (Quick and 
Adams), A., i, 601. 

PhenylarsinoacetLc acid (Quick and 
Adams), A., i, 601. 

Phanylarsinoacetearsanilio acid, and 
jo-amino-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Quick and Adams), A., i, 601. 

Phenylarsinoaoetophenetidine, and 
|i-amino-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Quick and Adams), A., i, 601. 

Phanylartino-o- and -^-acetylamino- 
benzoio acids (Quick and Adams), 
A., u 601. 

Phenylazimlnobensene. See 2-Phenyl> 
l:2:3-benztriazole. 

2-Phenyl-^-azlminabauz6ne. See 

2-Phenyl •i|#-l:2:3-benztriazole. 

Phenylazobis-p-dimethylaminotri- 
phenvlaisthaiie (Wieland, Popper, 
and Ssefrtbd), A., i, 778. 

FhsMylaz«bis-p'-dimethylaminotri- 
phaMylttsthane, p-chloro- (Wieland, 
Popper, and Seefribd), A., i, 773. 


Phenylazosarbonamide, p-mono- and 
2:4-rfi-bromo (PiBRONi), A., i, 1072. 

Ph^lazotri-p-aminophanylmethane 
(Wieland, Popper, and Sbbfried), 
A., i, 778. 

Phenylazotri-p-anisylmathana ( Wie¬ 

land,Popper, andSERFRiED), A.,i, 773. 

Phenylazotri-p-dimathylaioinophanyl- 
methana (Wieland, Popper, and 
Seefried), a., i, 773. 

Phanylazotri-p'-dimethylaminophenyl- 
methane, p-cbloro- (Wieland, Pop¬ 
per, and Seefried), A., i, 773. 

Phenylazotri-p-tolylmathana, p-chloro- 
(Wieland, Popper, and Sbefribd), 
A., i, 778. 

Phenylazoxyoarbonamida, and ^bromo-, 
andp-nitro- (PiERONi), A., i, 1072. 

3-Phenylbarbitnrio acid, 4-iraino- (Lif- 
SCHITZ and Hepner), A., i, 768. 

W-Phcnylbenzimino-m-hydroxphanyl 
ether, and its hydrochloride (Chap¬ 
man), T., 1676. 

5-PhexLyl-2:l-benzoacridme (Mater and 
Freund), A., i, 866. 

2-Phenyl-l:3-benzodioxaii (Adams, Fog- 
LBR, and Kreger), A., i, 661. 

2’Phenylbenzo8alenazola, 6-7?ioiw>- and 
4:6-<^i-amiDo-, 6-mono-, and iiQ-di- 
nitro-, and their derivatives (Bogbrt 
and Chen), A., i, 1183. 

2-Phenylbensoselenazole-azo-i3-]iaphthol 
(Bogert and Chen), A., i, 1188. 

2-Phenylbenzoxazole, 2-c-hydroxy-, and 
its salts (Skraup and Moser), A,, 
i, 575. 

2p-nitro- (Skraup and Moser), A., 
i, 575. 

Phenyl-o-benzoyloxystyrylBulphone and 

p-chloro- (TrOger and Bolte), A., i, 
267. 

Phenyl-jS-benzoyl-a-phenylethylnhos- 
phinic acid, and its anhydride 
(Conant and Pollack), A., i, 67. 

ns- and ^m7W-3-Phenyl-j8-(a-benzoyl)- 
phenylvinylbydroxylamine, and their 
derivatives (Rupe and Wittwer), A., 
i, 448. 

Fhenyl-/3-benzoyl*a-8tyrylethylphoi- 
phinic acid (Conant, Bump, and 
Holt), A., i, 68. 

2-Phenylbenzthiazole, synthesis of, and 
6-amino-, 6-bromo-, and 6-cyano-, and 
their derivatives (Bogert and Abra- 
hamson), a., i, 576. 

2- Phenylbenzthiazole-G-earboxylic acid 
(Bogert and Abhahamson), A., i, 576. 

2-Phenyl-l :2:3-benztriazole, 4'-chloro- 
4-aiiiino-, acetyl derivative, and 
4'-chloro-4-nitto- (Blom), A., i, 28. 

2-Phesyl'1:2:S-benztriaiola, 5 -am in o- 
'vKallr k Co.), a., i, 61. 
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i8-Fli«ijl-3'1ieiii7lamine, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Blondsau), a., i, 655. 

-y-Phenyl-J^-benayl-B-aminoethyl iod- 
ium sulphate (Saunderb), T., 2674. 

/S-Fhenyl-B-bensylbutaaol, and its de¬ 
rivatives (BlondeA u), A., i, 665. 

a-FbeRyl-a*bexiiylbutyrio aoid, and its 
amide, ester, and nitrile (Blondeau), 
A., i, 654. 

iS-Fbenyl-a-bensylethylphospbinie acid, 
a-hydroxy- (Conant, MacDonald, 
and Kinney), A., i, 186. 

Phenyl a-bensyl-a-ethylpropyl ketone 
(Haller and Bauer), A., i, 269. 

l-Fhenyl-4-beniyUdenehydantoin, 
1-p-chloro-, and 2-thio-l-p-chloro- 
(Hill and Kelsey), A., i, 1141. 

Fhenylbensylmethylareine, and its salts 
(Steinkopf, Donat, and Jaeger), 
A., i, 996. 

iV^Phenyl-O-benayl-AT-inethylhydroxyl- 
amine (Meisenheimer and Will- 
MBRBDORF), A., i, 334. 

Phenyl a-beniylpropyl ketone, and its 
oxime (Haller and Bauer), A., i, 
259. 

6-Phenyl-4-benaylpyridine-8-oarboxyUc 
aoid| 2-hydroxy-6-p-chloro-, ethyl 
e8ter(KoHLSR and Smith), A., i, 458. 

5-Fhenyl-8-benzylpyrone, p-chloro- 
(Kohler and Smith), A., i, 458. 

5 ’Fhenyl-8-ben2ylpyrone-2-earboxylic 
acid, methyl ester, monochloro-de- 
rivatives (Kohler and Smith), A., i, 
458. 

Phenylbiaret-(Hiulphonioacid,i7-bromo-, 
|)-ohlaro-, and |>-iodo-, and their salts 
and derivatives (Scott and Cohen), 
T., 2045. 

Phenylborio acid (Krause and N itsche) , 
A., i, 694. 

Phenylbromoareinoaoetanilide (Quick 
and Adams), A., i, 601. 

Fhenylbromoareineacetio acid (Quick 
and Adams), A., i, 601. 

Phenyl-B-bromo-iS-benzoyl-a-phenyl- 
ethylphoephinio acids (Conant and 
Pollack), A., i, 67. 

Phenyl<^d)romobi8muthine, jo-chloro- 
(Ohallbnobr and Kidoway), T., 110. 

a-Phenyl-i3-(a^bromooinnamoyl)-ethyl- 
phosphinic acid (Conant, Bump, and 
Holt), A., i, 67. 

Phenyl bromomethyl ketone, 2-A-dU 
hydroxy-, and its derivatives (Sonn 
and Falkenheim), A., i, 1163. 

Phenyl bromonitro-p-ohlorophenyl- 
propyl ketones (Kohler and Smith), 
A., i, 468. 

Phenyl cpy-rfibromo-iS-nitro-y-p-ohloro- 
phenylpropyl ketone (Kohler and 
Smith), A., i, 458. 


Phenyl a-bromo-y-nitio*/9*phmy]propiyl 
ketone, p-chloro-(KoHLEBand SMitH), 
A., i, 457* 

3-Phenyl-5-p-bromoph6nylainiii€aietliyl- 
ene-4«glyoxalone, 2^thiol* (Dains, 
Thompson, and Asemdorf), A., i, 
1186. 

a-Fh6nyl-i3*(a^j3'«ciibTomo-B'*phiB^pro* 
pionyl)-ethylphosphinie aeid (Conant, 
Bump, and Holt), A., i, 67. 

i8-Phenyl-hrosio-i8*phenylvinylbydr* 
oxylamine (Bupb and Wittwer), A., 
i, 449. 

Phenylmhutylsnecinio aeid (Upson 
and Thompson), A., i, 843. 

y-Fhenylbatyrio aeid, a-amino*, excre¬ 
tion of, as its iV-acetyl derivative 
(Knoop), a., i, 486. 

7-2:4-rfihydroxy- (Langley and 
Adams), A., i, 1164. 

Fhenyloamphenol, and its anhydride 
(Nordstrom), A., i, 944. 

Phenylcarbamide, p-hydroxy-, prepara¬ 
tion of ethers of (Riedel), A., i, 679. 

Phenyloarbamide-2:4-disnl]^onie aeid, 
potassium salt (Scott and Cohen), 
T., 2043. 

Phenylcarbamide*o»snlphoxuo mold, 
jp-bromo-, and its salts, and acetyl 
derivative, potassium salt (ScoTT and 
Cohen), T., 2047. 

Fhenylcarhamine cyanide (Fromm and 
Wenzl), A., i, 438. 

Phenylearbasole, preparation of (Eckert, 
Seidel, and Endler), A., i, 962. 

S-Phenyl-l-o-carboxybeniylphthaUz- 
one (Rugqli and Meyer), A., i, 845. 

a-Phenyl-B-oarboxyethylphosphinie 
acid (Conant, Bump, and Holt), A., 
i, 67. 

Phenylohloroarsineacetie aeid (Quick 
and Adams), A., i, 601. 

Phenyl p-ohlorophenylaoetylmethyl 
ketone, and its copper derivative 
(Kohler and Smith), A., i, 458. 

l-Phenyl-4-p'ChlorophenylfBraa (Kohl¬ 
er and Smith), A., i, 458. 

PhenyWiohlorostibine, p-amino-, acetyl 
derivative, and m-amlno-p-hydroxy-, 
and their hydrochlorides (Sohmidt), 
A., i, 1203. 

PhenyUc^raohlorostlbine, p-amino-, 
hydrochloride (SoHItiDT), A., i, 
1204. 

a-Phenyloinehonio add. See 2*Phenyl- 
quinoline-4-carboxylic acid. 

08 ’ and ^na-a^PhanyLo-oenttarophen- 
ones, and their derivatives (Decker 
and Becker), A., i, 358. 

7 *Phenylerotonio add, a^oyaiio% amide 
of (Stevenson and Thorpi)» T., 
1720. 
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PliMijlisoerotylearbinol (Kbistinse:i)» 
A.» i, 1180. 

Phenjloyanouretha&e (Scott and 
Cohen), T., 2050. 

PhonTl-9:4>diaoetoz7ttyryliiilphone, 
and p*chloTO- (Tb^oer and Boltb), 
A., i, 268. 

Phanyldi-p-aniiylisoozaEoleB (Meisek- 
HEiMER and Weibezahn), a., i, 
177. 

y-Phenyl-a^-di’V-aniiylpropan-a-one 
(Ziegler and Ochs), A., i, 1049. 
Phenvl‘8:4>dibens^lozyBtyryl8iilplione, 

and jp-chloro« (Trooer and Bolte), 
A., i, 268. 

l-Phenyl*2:8*dibexizyl-^naphtlia- 
^nainozalinium chlorioe, oa'-^^icyano- 
(Dutt and Sen), T., 2666. 

Phenyl oa-dibeniylpropyl ketone 
(Haller and Bauer), A , i, 269. 

1- Phenyl*2:8*dibenzylqninozalininm 
chloride, aa'-<iMsyano- (Dutt and Sen), 
T., 2666. 

4 <Phenyl-2:6-di-(/)-bromophenyl)p3rr- 
idine, and its salts (Dilthey, Nuss- 
LEIN, Meyer, and Kaffer), A., i, 
949. 

Phenyl di-jo-ohloro-iS-phenylstyryl 

ketone (Meyer and Schuster), A., i, 
556. 

Phenyldiethylphenylphosphaiide 

(Staudinger and Hauser), A., i, 

69. 

Phenyldiethylphosphinebenzoylimine 

(Staudinger and Hauser), A., i, 

70. 

Phenyldiethylphosphinephenylimine 

(Staudinger and Hauser), A., i, 
69. 

)3-Phenyl-a)9-diethylpropiophenone 
(Kamart and Albesco), A., i, 663. 

2- Phenyldihydro-l:2:4*^onaphthatri- 
asine-S-earbozylio acid, 2-;7-nitro-, 
ethyl ester (Fierz and Sallmann), 
A., i, 870. 

9 -Phenyl-9:10-dihydro7n^othioanthra- 
oene, and 2-chloro- (Bistrzycki and 
Brenken), a., i, 268. 
4-Phenyl-4:5-dihydro-l :S :4-thiodiazole, 
2-thiol-5-thio-, potassium salt, com- 

S mnd of chloropicrin and (Ray and 
as), T., 326. 

2-Phenyl-l :8-dihydro*l :2:3-triazole- 
4*carbozylie acid, and its bromo- 
derivative (Gastaldi and Braunizsr), 
A., i, 626. 

PhenTldi-a-hYdrozybeniylariine, o- and 
jo-chloro- (Palmer and Adams), A., i, 
786. 

Phenyldi*a-hydrozy-o-oarbomethozy- 
btniylarsine (Palmer and Adams), 
A., i, 786. 


Phenyldi-a-hydrozy:P-ohlorobenEyl- 
arsine (Palmer and Adams), A., i, 
786. 

Phenyldi-a-hydrozyethylartine, and its 
platinichloride, and^-chloro- (Palmer 
and Adams), A., i, 786. 

Phenyldi-a-hydrozy-n-heptylarsine 
(Palmer and Adams), A., i, 786. 

Phenyldi-a-hydrozy-j^-methozybenzyl- 
arsine (Palmer and Adams), A., i, 
786. 

Phenyldi-a-hydrozy-7t-propylarsine, and 

its platinichloride (Palmer and 
Adams), A., i, 786. 

Phenyldi-a-hydrozyisovalerylarsine,and 

its platinichloride (Palmer and 
Adams), A., i, 7S6. 

6 -Phenyl 2:7-dimethylaoridine, 9-nitro- 
(Mayer and Freund), A., i, 867. 

a-Fhenyl- 7 -dimethylaniinoDropan-a-ol, 
and its derivatives (Mannich and 
Heilner), a., i, 361. 

4-Phenyl*2j^-dimethylaminoityrylthi- 
azole methiodide (Mills and Smith), 
T., 2736. 

Phenyldimethylarsine dihydroxide, and 
its salts (Steinkopf and Schwen), 
A.,i, 72. 

8-PhenyM;2-dimethylindazolinm iodide 
(v. Adwers and Hultenes), A., i, 
688 . 

2-Phenyl-5:5-dimethylozazoline, and its 
salts (Dersin), a., i, 142, 

1- Phenyl-2:8dimethyl-6-pyraiolone, 

4-amino- and 4-chloroamino-, acetyl 
derivative, and their derivatives 
(Farbwerke voem, M bister, Lucius, 
& Bruning), a., i, 964. 

Phenyldi-a-naphthylbromomethane, and 
its metallic derivatives (Schoepfle), 
A., i, 338. 

Phenyldi-o-naphthyloarbinol, prepara¬ 
tion and derivatives of (Schoepfle), 
A , i, 337. 

Fhenyldi-a-naphthylohloromethane, and 

its metallic derivatives (Schoepfle), 
A., 1, 838. 

Phenyldi-a-naphthylmethyl 
(Schoepfle), A., i, 338. 

Fhenyldiphenylethinylcarbinol, prepar¬ 
ation and reactions of (Hess and 
Weltzien), A., i, 36. 

4-Phenyldithiouraiole, and 8-imiiio-, 
and their derivatives (Arndt, Milde, 
and Tschenscher), A., i, 377. 

2- Phenyl-4:6-di':P-tolylpyridine, and 

2-p-chloro- (Gastaldi), A., i, 368. 

2-Phenyl-4:6-di-p-tolylpyrylinm salts, 
and 2-»-chloro- (Gastaldi), A., i, 
368. 

o-Phenyleneanunelyl chloride (Pslliz- 
zari), a., i, 586. 
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o-Phenylenediaoetio aoid» diethyl ester, 
preparation of (Perkin and Titlky), 
T., 1666. 

? 7 i-Phenylen 6 diae 6 tio acid, 4:6*(finitro-, 
and its lead salt (Davies and Hiokox), 
T., 2651. 

771-Phenylenediallyldiainine, 2:4-(finitro- 
(Gixta and Angeleiti), A., i, 
649. 

o-Phenylenediamine, 8 : 6 -( 2 ichloro- (Mac- 
LBOB, Pfund, and Kilpatrick), A., 
i, 1131. 

j 9 *Phenylen 6 diamine, compound of tellur¬ 
ium tetrabromide with (Lowt and 
Dunbeook), a., i, 446. 
Phenylenediamines, equilibria of, with 
diliydroxynaphthalenes (Kremann, 
Hemmelmayr, and Riemer), A., i, 
1011 . 

equilibria of triphenylcarbinol with 
(Kremann, Hohl, and Muller), 
A., i, 138. 

hydroferrocyanides (Gumming), T., 
1296. 

? 7 i’Phenylenediaininecamphorein(SiRCAR 
.and Dutt), T., 1286. 
j^-Phenylenedimethyldiamine hydro- 
ferrocyauide (Gumming), T., 1296. 
m-Phenylenedisulphamio acid, sodium 
salt (Weil and Wassermann), A., i, 
1007. 

o-Phenylenomelanurio acid (Pelliz- 
ZARI), A., i, 586. 

i3-Phenylethane, o-chloro-i3-hydroxy- 
(Detgbuf), A., i, 327. 

1- Phenyl-G-ethozybenziminazole, l-p- 
bromo- (Jacobhen), A., i, 691. 

1 -Phenyl’B-ethozybenztriazole, l-p- 
bromo- (Jacobsen), A., i, 691. 

2- Phexiyl-3-p-ethozyphenylozazolidine 
(Bergmann, Ulpts, and Camacho), 
A., i, 1182. 

Phenylethylaoetylaminoaeetic acid, and 
its nitrile (Read), A., i, 956. 
A^-Phenyl-iV-ethyl-0-allylliydroxyl- 
amine (MsiSENHEiMEKand Greeske), 
A., i, 334. 

o-Phenylethylamine hydroferrocyanide 
(Gumming), T., 1294. 
i\r-Phenyl-iV^ethyl-i3-aininoethyl, and 
j7-nitro80-, hydrogen sulphates 
(Saunders), T., 2673, 
Phenylethylbarbiturio acid, action of 
diazomethane on (Herzig), A., i, 
374. 

calcium and magnesium salts (Wulf- 
INO), A., i, 1066. 

i3-Pbenyl-/3-ethylbntanol, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Blondeau), a., i, 666. 
^•Ph6ny^/3-etbylbutylallIine, and its 
hydrochloride (Blondeau), A., i, 
666 . 


Phenvlethyloarbamina cyanide (Fromm 
and Wenzl), A., i, 488. 

Phenylethyloyanoariine (Steinkopf, 
Donat, and Jaeger), A,, i, 996. 

8 -Phenyl- 7 -ethylhezane (Ramabt and 
Albesco). a., i, 663. 

d-Phenyl-d-ethylhydantoin. See Ninr- 

anol. 

i 8 -Phenylethyl /B'hydrozyvinyl ketone, 

and its s^ts (Rupe and Miller), 
A., i, 41. 

8-Phenyl-l- and -2-ethylindaiol6S, and 
their picrates (v. Auwers and HUl- 
TENEs), A., i, 682. 

l-Phenyl- 6 -ethylpyridasine- 6 -<me- 
6 -oarbozylie acid, and its ethyl ester 
(CARRihRB), A., i, 319. 

l-Phenyl-4-ethylpynroline-5-one-8-carb- 
ozylie acid, and its ethyl ester (Gar- 
Rit:RE), A., i, 319. 

Phenylethylieniicarbazide (Neighbors, 
Foster, Clark, Miller, and Bailey), 
A., i, 881. 

5-a-Phenylethyliemicarbazidei, and 
their hydrochlorides (Wilson, Hop¬ 
per, and Crawford), T., 869. 

Phenylethylsuccinio acid (Upson and 
Thompson), A., i, 343. 

Phenylfnrylethylene oxides, p-nitro- 
(Klbuoker), a., i, 786. 

Ph6nylfuryl-2-keto-8-methylci/e2ohezyl- 
methane (Wolff), A., i, 668. 

7 - Phenylglutaoonio acid, a-oyano-, ethyl 
ester (Ingold, Perren, and Thorpe), 
T., 1782. 

8 - Phenylglyoerio acids, isomerism of 
phenylglycidic acid and (Boeseken 
and DE Graaff), A., i, 661. 

a-Phenylglycerol, and its triacetyl deriv¬ 
ative (Moureu and Gallagher), A., 
i, 34. 

Phenylglycidic acid, cw-jo-nitro- 
(Kleuckbr), a., i, 735. 

A-Phenylglycidio acid, isomerism of 
i8-phenylglyceric acids and (Boeseken 
and DE Graaff), A., i, 651. 

Phenylglycine, preparation of com¬ 
pounds of (British Dyestuffs Cor¬ 
poration, Ltd., Levinstein, and 
Imbert), a., i, 262. 

Phenvlglyoine anhydride, preparation 
and reactions of (Fuchs), A., i, 1162. 

p-Phenylglyoinearsinic acid, and its 
sodium salt (Rockefeller Institute 
FOR Medical Research), A*, i, 961. 

p-Phenylglyeylaxnidoaninio acid, and 
its sodium salt (Rockefeller Insti¬ 
tute FOR Medical Research), A., i, 
961. 

Phenylglyoyl-n^aminophenbl-p-arsen- 
oxide (Rookfsllsr Institute for 
Medical Research), A., i, 962. 
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IT^FheaylgljojI-m^^Ami&oplienolarBinio 
acid (KOOKBFSI.LEE INSTITITTE FOB 

Medical Rbseaxch), A., i, 9dl. 

j9-Fh«aylfl7eylaiiiliiioarBinle acid 
(Bookefellsb Institui'e fob 
Medical Keseabch), A., 961. 

PlieiLylglyoylaiitliraimio acid j^-arsen- 
oxide (Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Eebeabch), A., i, 962. 

^•nanyiglyoyloarbaniidoarBinio acid 
(Rockefeller Institute fob 
Medical Reseabch), A., i, 961. 

^PhenylflyoylmetliylearbainidoarBinic 
acid (Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research), A., i, 961. 

3-Fheiiyb>4-glyozalone, 2-thiol-3-jji7- 
chloro- (Dains, Thompson, and 
A8END0EF)» Am i, 1186. 

a-Phenyl-S-glyozyetliylphosplunie acid 
(Con ANT, Bump, and Holt), A., i, 67. 

Phenylglyoxylio acid, 2:8:4-/nhydroxy-, 
and Its salts and derivatives (Finger 
and Eirich), A., i, 254. 

Phenyl hezadecyl ketone, 3:4-dthydr- 
ozy- (Majima and Ohiba), A., i, 265. 

1-Phenylhydantoin, 1-p-chloro-, and 
2-thio-l-|>‘Chloro- (Hill and Kelsey), 
A., i, 1141. 

Pheny^ydraaine, equilibrium of acetone 
or acetaldehyde with (Hammeji- 
stsn), a., ii, 830. 

action of cyanogen haloids on (Pelli/- 
ZARl), A., i, 585. 

Phenylhydrasine, 5-bromo-2:4-dtnitro', 
and its acetyl derivative (Giua), 
A., i, 691. 

n-nitro*, preparation of (Davies), T., 
715. 

l-PheBylhydzaiine>3-carbozylio acid, 
5-chloro-2-hydroxy- (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), A., 
i, 385. 

Pbenylhydraiinedisulphonic acid, 
j!?*uitro-, ammonium salt (Davies), 
Tm 720. 

B-Phenylbydrazinoacridine (Farbwerke 
vorm. Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), 
A., U 469. 

Phenylhydraiinoethanesolpbonyl- 
phenylhydraside hydrochloride 
(Olutterbuok and Cohen), T.* 127. 

6-PhenyULydTasino4-phenyM:2:8:4- 
tetraiole (StollA), A., i, 689. 

PhenyUiydraBobia^P’dimethylaminotri* 
phenylmetiiaae (Wisland, Popper, 
and Sxefbisd), A., i, 773. 

fhenylhydzaBobi^'-dimthylainixiotri- 
^eoylmethane, p-chlovo- (Wisland, 
Popper, and Seefried), A.,i, 778. 

Pkin^ydinsonei, o- and j9*nitro-, 
qianonoid salta of (Ciusa and 
OAiT^u), A., i, 1073. 


Phenylhydraiothiodlonrbonamide 

iS'-methyl ether (Arndt, Milds, and 
Tsohensoher), a., i, 376. 
Phenylhydrazetri'i^^aminephenyL 
methane (Wisland, Popper, and 
Seefried), A., i, 773. 
Phenylhydrazotri-p'-aminopbenyl- 
methane, p-chloro- (Wisland, 
Popper, and Seefried), A., i, 778. 
Phenylhydrazotri-jp^aniaylmethBAe 
(Wisland, Popper and Seefried), 
A., i, 773. 

Phenylhydrazotri«‘ 2 )-dimethylamiao< 
phenylmethane (Wieland, Popper, 
and Seefried), A., i, 778. 
Phenylhydrazotri-p^-dimethylamino* 
phenylmethane, p-chloro- (Wieland, 
Popper, and Seefried), A., i, 773. 
l-Phenyl-6-hydrozybenziminazoie, 
1-p-bromo- (Jacobsen), Am ii 591, 
AT-Pheayl-A '-hy drozyi^obntyl thioearb- 
amide (Dersin), A., i, 142. 

Phenyl 2-hydrozy-/8-ethoxystyryl 
ketone (Pratt and Robinson), T., 

1580. 

Phenyl-mo7?(;- and -di-hydrozyethyl 
carbamides, p-hydroxy. (Kibdkl), A., 
i, 579. 

Phenylhydrozylamine» condensation of, 
uith hydroxymethylene-compounds 
and carbinols (Rupe and Wittweb), 
A., i, 448, 449. 

)3-Phenyl-o-hydroxymethylene-ethyl 
methyl ketone, and its salts and de¬ 
rivatives (Rupe and MiJLLBR),A.,i, 41. 
Phenyl S-hydrozy-jB-phenozystyryl 
ketone (Pratt and Robinson), T., 

1581. 

3-Phenyl-2-phydrozyphenyl-l;4-di> 
phenyl-l;3-dimethindiazidlne, 8*p- 

bromo-, and 3-7/i-nitro- (Inoold and 
Piggott), T., 2798. 

a-Phenyl-3-hydroxypropylamine, o-p- 

hydroxy-, and its salts (Takbda and 
Kuroda), a., i, 273. 
Phenyl-o-hydroxystyrylBnlphone, and 
p-chloro- (Troger and Boltb), A., i, 
267. 

Phen▼l-2:4•d^hydrozystyrylBnlphone, 
and p-chloro-, and their dimethyl 
ethers (Trooeb and Boltb), A., i, 268. 
Phenyl /B-hydroz 3 rvinyl ketone, reduc¬ 
tion of (Rupe and MUller), A., i, 40. 
Phenylimineketendicarbozylio acid, 
ethyl ester (Staudingeb and Hauser), 
A., i, 29. 

5-Phenylimino-2thio-3-xiapkthyl- 

2:3:4:6-tetrahydro-lt8j4-thlodiasole 

(Guha), Am i, 877. 

3-Phenyli]nino-2-thio-3-phettyl-S:3?4:5^ 
tetrahydro4:3{4-thio&tela (Gttha), 
A., i, 876. 
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6^Fli6nylimmo>2-tliio-S;&t4:5-Utrah7dro- 
l:8:4-thiodiaiole (Cuba), A., i, 876. 

5- FhenylimixLO-2-tliio*8‘tol7l-2:8:4:6- 
tetrahydro-l:8:4-tliiodiaiole (Guha), 
A., i, 877. 

2- Phenylindasole, S-bydroxy- (Heller), 
A., i, 1086. 

8-Pbexiylixidaiole-i2-oarboxylic acid, 
methyl ester (v. Auwers and 
HOltenxs), a., i, 683. 

8-Phexiylijidasole-2-salpbonie acid, me¬ 
tallic salts (v. Auwers and 
HtJLTENEs), A., i, 683. 

3- Phenylindasole-2-8ulphonozide (v. 
Auwers and HtlLTBNES), A., i, 684. 

iV^-Pbenylindirubin (Friedlander and 
Kunz), A., 1, 766. 

l-Phenylindozyl, and its sodium salt, 
and 4-cliloro- (Friedlander and 
Kunz), A., i, 765. 

Phenylmdozylio acid, ethyl and methyl 
esters (Friedlander and Kunz), A , 
i, 765. 

1 - Phenylindozyl-2 thionaphthenones 

(Friedlander and Kunz), A., i, 
766. 

Phenyl iodomethyl ketone, 2:4-d^hydr- 
oxy-^ and its diacetate (Sonn and 
Falkenhbim), a., 1, 1163. 

Phenylisatin, 4-chloro- (Friedlander 
and Kunz), A., i, 766. 

l-Phenyli8atin-2-p-dimethylaminoanil 
(Friedlander and Kunz), A., i, 765. 

Phenylisatinlc aoid, 4-chloro-, sodium 
salt (Friedlander and Kunz), A., i, 
766. 

Phenylketenaoetal (Staudinger and 
Rathsam), a., i, 1016. 

Phenyl-laotio aeid, behaviour of, in the 
animal organism (Kotaee and Mori ; 
Mori), A., i, 1216. 

Phenyl-laotic acid, hydroxy-, excretion 
of, after administration of tyrosine 
(Kotake and Okagawa),A., i, 1217. 

d- aud Z-Phenyl-laotio acids, and hydr¬ 
oxy-, production of acetoacetic acid 
from, in the liver (Mori), A., i, 1217. 

Phenylmalonamide (Doz and Yoder), 
A., i, 817. 

l-Phenyl'2-meroapto-6-6thozybexiE- 
iminaiole, 1-jp-brdmo- (Jaoobsen), A., 
i, 691. 

Phenyl-p-methozyphenylpropanes, 

/Sy-i^zbromo- (Ingold and Piggott), 
T., 2886. 

Phenyl-p-methozyphenyl-A^-propenes 
(Inoqlp and Piggott), T., 2886. 

6- Phoayl-A-methylaoridiae, 1-amino- 

and l^nitro- (Mayer and Freund), 
A., i, 866. 

7:9^diamino- and 7s9-dtnitro^ (Mater 
and Freund), A., i, 867. 


Phenylmethylaiiii]ioathanol,dihydrozy-, 
hydrochloride, preparation of (Nagai), 
A., i, 652. 

iV'-Phenyl-AT-methyl-iS-ainhioetkyl 
hydrogen sulphate (Durr and Sen), 
T., 2674. 

Phenylmethylarsine, cyano- (Stbinkoef 
and Schwen), A., i, 72. 

4-Phenyl-2-methylbenzoio aoid, calcium 
salt (v. Auwers and JfrLiOHER)^ A., 
i, 842. 

l-Phenyl-6-methylbenztriasole, I'P* 
hydroxy- (Jaoobsen), A., i, 692. 

jS-Phenyl-iS-methylbntanol, and its 
derivatives (Blondbau), A., i, 666. 

jS-Phenyl-jS-methylbutylamine, and its 
hydrochloride (Blondeau), A., i, 666, 

Phenyl a-methylbntylketone (Lsroide), 
A., i, 216. 

a-Phenyl-a-methylbutyrio aeid, and its 

amide, esters, and nitrile (Blondeau), 
A., i, 654. 

Phenyl 8^4'-methylenediozystml ke¬ 
tone £^ibromide (Bauer and Werner), 
A., i, 1035. 

Phenylmethylethylaisine, and its salts 
(Steinkoff, Donat, and Jaeger), 
A., i, 995. 

l-Phenyl-8-methyl-2-ethyl*5-pyrazol- 
one, 4-aroino- and 4-ohloro*amino*, 
acetyl derivative, (Farbwbrkb vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Brining), A., 
i, 964. 

iS-Phenyl-a methylglutaconic aoidt, iso¬ 
meric, and their esters and ozonides 
(Feist, Breuer, and Lubricht), A., 
i, 653. 

Phenylmethylglyozime, nickel com¬ 
pound (PoNzio), A,, i, 18. 

a-Phenyl-C'methyl-A-«y-heptadieii-C-6l* 
•-one (Soheibler and Fiboher), A., 
i, 1110. 

i8-Phenylmethylheptenol (Helferich 
and Gehrke), A., i, 9. 

as-Phenylmethylhydrazine, |7-nitro-, 
and its derivatives (CiusA and Ras- 
telli), a., i, 1073. 

4- Phenylmethylhydrazinoben80ttitrile, 
S-nitro- (Mattaar), A., i, 252. 

a-Phenylmethyl-;8-hydrozypropylamixie, 
a-p-hydroxy-, and its hydrochloride 
(Takeda and Kuroda), A., i, 278. 

8^Phenyl-l- and •2-methylindaaeln, and 
their picrates (v. Auwers and HtlL- 
TENEs), A., i, 688. 

PheByl-2'-niethyl-8^-i]idolyd«ne« 
methane, 8:4:5-^rihydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (Rosbnmund and Ffakn- 
xuoH), A., i, 1081. 

5- Phenyl-S-methylnaphthaoridins, 
2-aininQ- (Browning, OoKllji, 
Gaunt, and Gulbranbsn), A*, i, 612. 
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5 Fh6n7l-3'methyli9ooxaEole-4-oarl)< 
oxyho aeidf, denyatives of (Betti 
and Berlinoozzi), A., i, 62. 

«-Phenyl-8-methyl-A*.penten-5-ol-one, 
and Its derivatives (Scheibler and 
Fischer), A., i, 1109. 

Fhanylmetiiyl-n-propylarsine, and its 
salts (Stbinkopf, Donat, and 
Jaeger), A., i, 996. 

Fhenyl a-methyl-a-propylbntyl ketone 
(Leroide), A., i, 216. 

FhenyM-methylpyrazole, chloro- 
4-bromo- (Rojahn), A., i, 1184. 

8 *Fhenyl‘l-metliylp 3 rrazoline, and its 
hydrochloride (Mannich and Heil- 
NER), A., i, 372. 

l-Fhenyl- 8 ’meihyl- 6 -pyrazolone, 1 -6'> 
nitro-2'-hydroxy- (Society of Chem¬ 
ical Industry in Basle), A., i, 385. 

Fhenyl-l-methylpyrazoloues ( Rojahn), 
A., i, 1184. 

1- Fhenyl 8 -methyl- 6 -pyrazolone- 
8 '-oarboxylio acid, l*6'-chloro- 
2'-hydroxy-, and l-4'-hydroxy- 
(Society op Chemical Industry 
IN Basle), A., i, 385. 

iNr-Fhenyl-2-methylpyridazonexanthone, 
6- and 7*chloro- (v. dem Knesebeck 
and Ullmann), A., i, 360. 

2>F]ianyl-6-methylquinoline-4-carb- 
oxylio acid, allyl ester (Rosenmund), 
A., i, 62. 

Fhenylmethylfaooinio acid (Upson and 
Thompson), A., i, 343. 

Fhenylmethylthiazole inethiodides 
(Mills and Smith), T., 2735. 

4-Fhenyl'8-methyl-2-thiazolenyl- 
4-qiibiolylmetbane methiodide (Mills 
and Smith), T., 2736. 

Fhenyl methyl triketone-a- and -iS-tri- 
oxhnes, and their nickel salts and tri¬ 
acetyl derivatives (Ponzio), A., i, 
1038. 

2- Fhenyl-ai3-naphthatriazole, 2 - 77 - 

amino- (Charribr and Viola), 
A., i, 771. 

6:2- and 9:2-iiamino-, and 
nitro- (Morgan and Gilmour), A., 
i, 380. 

Fhenyl-a-naphthylamine, /3-hydroxy- 
(WAHLand Lantz), A., i, 823. 

8 -Fhenyl-6-naphthylaminomethylen6- 
d-glyoxalone, 2-thiol- (Dains, 
Thompson, and Asendorp), A.,i,1186. 

Fhenyl a-naphthyl ketonei, chloro- 
(Scholl, Seer, and Daimer), A., i, 
258. 

2-Fhinyl-a* and -iS-naphthylmethyl- 
benaoie aoids, and their salts (Mc¬ 
Mullen), A., i, 1025. 

Fhtnyl-a- and -jS-naphthylphihalides 
(McMullen), A., i, 1025. 


Fhenyl-i8-naphihylfulphone, 2:4-di- 
nitro- (Grandmouoin), A., i, 881. 

Fhenyl 7-nitro-j3-j7-ohlorophenylpropyl 
ketone (Kohler and Smith), A., i, 
458. 

Phenyl jS-nitro-y-hydroxv-^-;?- ohloro- 

phenylpropyl ketone (Kohler and 
Smith), A., 1 , 458 
and ^mns-a-Fhenyl-8-p-nitrophenyl- 
Aay-butadiene 7 «*chlorohydriu 8 and 
oxides (Kleuckee), A., i, 734, 736. 

3-Fhenyl-2-77-nitropheny 1-1:4-diphenyl- 
l:8-dimethindlazidine, S-o-nitro- 
(Ingold and Piggott), T., 2799. 

Fhenyl 7 -nitro-p-phenylpropyl ketone, 
jo-chloro- (Kohler and Smith), A., i, 
457. 

o'-Fhenylnitrosoaminophenyl-p-tolyl- 
snlphone. See o'-j7-Tolueuesulphonyl- 
diphenylnitrosoamine. 

1-Phenyloxindole, 3-c?M;hloro- (Stolli^), 
A., i, 762. 

5 -Fhenylc^c/opentane- 2:8 -dione-1 -oarb - 
oxylio acid, ethyl ester, diphenyl- 
hydrazone (Dieckmann), A., i, 1022. 

2 Fhenylperithiasine (Reissert), A., i, 
584. 

Fhenyl phenaoetylmethyl ketone, 

77 -chloro-, and its copper derivative 
(Kohler and Smith), A., i, 458. 

lO'Fhenylphenasoninm hydroxide, 
2-amiDo-8-thiol- (Watson and Dutt), 
T., 1941. 

Fhenyl-a-phenyl-i8-(a''bromocinnamoyl)- 
ethylphosphinio acid (Conant, Bump, 
and Holt), A., i, 68. 

Fhenyl-a-phenyl-3-(a'i3'-(fil)romophenyl- 
propionyl)-ethylphoBphinio acid 
(Conant, Bump, and Holt), A., i, 
68 . 

Fhenyl-o-phenyl-j8-carboxyethylphos- 
phinio acid (Conant, Bumf, and 
Holt), A., i, 68. 

Fhenyl-a-phenyl-8-oinnamoyl6thyl- 
phosphinic acid (Conant, Bump, and 
Holt), A., i, 68. 

7 -Fhenyl-a-(3-phettylethyl)propylphos- 

S hinic acid, o-hydroxy- (Conant, 
IacDonald, and Kinney), A., i, 
186. 

i8-Fhenyl-)5-phenylvinylhydroxylamine 
(Rupe and Wittwer), A., i, 449. 
Fhenylphosphinio acid, nitroamino- 
(Nijk), a., i, 961. 
S-Fhenyl-X-phthalidophthalazone 
(Ruogli and Meyer), A., i, 343. 
1-Fhenylpiperidine, 4 -hydroxy-, 4-hydr- 
oxy-l-77'aiuino-, and their derivatives 
(Borsche and BonackerJ, A., i, 51. 
a-Fhensrlpropane, ay-tfihydroxv-, and 
its dil^nzoate (Rupe and M&llsr), 
A., i, 40. 
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7 -Plienylpropaii-a- and -jS-oli, and 

a-iodo- (Porchkr), A., i, 689. 

^iS-Phenylpropionamide, Z-j3* hydroxy- 
(MoKsNziEand Smith), T., 1359. 

Pbenylpropionie aeid, (;i5-i3(?)-chloro- 
i?-nitro* (Klbucrer), A., i, 786. 

iS-Phenylpropionio acid, a-thiol- (Gka- 
nachek), a., 1 , 860. 

i8-Phenylpropionolaotone, and 

i3-2:4:6-^n-hydroxy-, and ^- 6 -nitro 80 - 
2:4*(ithydroxy- (Langley and Adams), 
A., i. 1163. 

Phenylpropionylpbenylmetliylhydracine 
(ToMidEK), A., i, 679. 

Phenylpropionyltolylbydrazines 
(ToMidEK), A., i, 679. 

7 -Phenylpropyl alcohol, /S-amino-, and 
its hydrochloride (Karree), A., i, 
991. 

Phenyl a-propylbntyl ketone (Leroide), 
A., i, 216. 

Phenyl-7i-propylcy anoar line (Stein - 

KOPF, jDonat, and Jaeger), A., i, 
996. 

a-Phenylisopropylethyl methyl ketone, 
-lemicarbazone of (Rupe and MtJLLEii), 
A., i, 41. 

a- Phenylisopropyl -hydroxyvinyl 

ketone, and its salts (Kupe and 
MUller), a., i, 41. 

Phenyl-7i-propyliacoinio acid (Upson 
and Thompson), A., i, 843. 

5- Phenyl-Mopropyltriaiole, 8-hydroxy- 
(Neighbors, Foster, Clark, Miller, 
and Bailey), A., i, 881. 

a-Phenylprozan- /Sy* dioar boxy lie acid, 
ethyl ester (Diels and Aubart), A., 
i, 1194. 

Phenylpyridininm bromide, 2A:5-iri- 
nitro- (Giua), A., i, 691. 

1- Phenyl>4'pyridone (Smirnov), A., i, 

464. 

preparation and derivatives of 
(Borsche and Bonagker), A., i, 
60. 

2- Phenylpyrixnidine, and 5-bromo- 
6 -hydroxy-, 6-chloro-6-bromo-, and 
6 -hydroxy-, and their salts (Cher- 
BULiEz and Stavritoh), A., i, 581. 

2-Phenylpyrimidine-4*oarboxylio acid, 
6 -bromo-6-hydroxy-, and 6-hydroxy-, 
and their derivatives (Cherbuliez 
and Stavritoh), A., i, 681. 

1 -Phenylpyrroline- 6-one-8-oarbozylio 
acid, ethyl ester (CARRitcRE), A., i, 
818. 

Phenylpymvie acid, behaviour of, in the 
animal organism (Kotake and 
Mori), A., i, 1216. 

and hydroxy-, asymmetrical reduction 
of, in organs (Mori and Eanai), 
A., i, 1217. 

CXXIl. ii. 


Phenylpyruvio acid, ethyl ester, iso¬ 
merism of (Gault and Weiok), A., i, 
1024. 

Phenylqninoline, 3-hydroxy-2-o-nitro- 
(Nsber), a., i, 646. 

2-PhenylqiiinoIine-4-earbozylle chloride 
(Rosenmund), a., i, 62. 

2-Phenylqainoline-4-oarbozylio aeid 

{atophan), esters of (Rosenmund), 
A., i, 62. 

benzyl ester (Gams and Kaiser), A., 
i, 61. 

2- Pheiiylqninoline-4-earbozylio acid, 

6 -ammo-6-hydroxy-, and 6-hydroxy- 
(Halbbrkann), a., i, 174. 
6 -hydroxy- (Zuckmayer), A., i, 962. 

3- Phenylquinoline-4-oarbozylio acid, 

2-hydroxy- (Farbwerks vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, &"Bruning), A., i, 
867. 

2-Phenylqiiinolixie-4-formylacetio aeid, 

ethyl ester (Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle), A., i, 1180. 

2-Phanyl-4-quinolylaininoethanol di¬ 
hydrochloride (Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle), A., i, 1180. 

2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl bromomethyl 
ketone, and its hydrobromide 
(Society of Chemical Industry 
IN Basle), A., i, 1180. 

2-Phenyl-4-qTiinolyl diethylamino- 
methyl ketone, and its hydrobromide 
(SociEi’Y OF Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 1180. 

2-PhenyI-4-quinolyldimethylaniino- 
ethanol dihydrochloride (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), A., 
i, 1180. 

2'Phenyl-4-qninolyl dimethylamino- 
methyl ketone, and its hydrochloride 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 1180. 

2-Phenyl-4-qninolyl methyl ketone, and 
its hydrobromide (Society of Chem¬ 
ical Industry in Basle), A., i, 1180. 

2-Phenyl-4-qainolyl piperidinomethyl 
ketone, and its hydrochloride (So¬ 
ciety OF Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 1180. 

A-Phenylrhodanine, a-oximino-, and its 
derivatives (Granacher, Reis, and 
Pool), A., i, 677. 

A"-Phenylrhodanine-a-aoenaphthene- 
quinone, and its dinitro-derivative 
(GrAnacher, Reis, and Pool), A., i, 
577. 

Pbenylstibinic aeid, p-amino-, and 
/i-hydroxy- (Schmidt), A., i, 1204. 
;?-nitro- (Chaerier), A., i, 1080. 

Phenylstibinio aeidi. neutralisation of, 
with lithium hydroxide (Schmidt), 
A.,i, 482. 
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Pll«& 7 lttibitt 0 iii oxide, js-amino-, acetyl 
derivatiye (Schmidt), A., i, 1208. 

Phenyl ityryl ketone {benzylideneaceto^ 
phenont)i and ite deriTatires, abaorp- 
tion spectra of (Shibata and Naoai), 
A., ii, 418. 

Phenyl ityryl ketone, a-bromo>, action 
of alcohols on (Dufbaisse and 
GAeald), a., i, 848. 

4-Phenyl-2*styrylthiazole (Mills and 
Smith), T., 2784. 

9-Phenyl-9-ityrylzanthene (Zixqler 
and OoHS), A., i, 1048. 

Phenylsnocinie acid, preparation of 
(Lapworth and McRae), T., 1704. 

Phenylinoeinyleoiin (Lapworth and 
McRae), T., 2723. 

Phenylsnlphamio aoid, and o- and p- 
cliloro-, sodium salts (Weil and 
Moser), A., i, 444. 

Phenylinlphaxnie aoid, p-amino-, and 
its acetyl and benzoyl derivatives, and 
m-nitro-, and their salts (Weil and 
Wassermann), a., i, 1006. 

Phenylsnlphamphthalein, 4:4'-diainino- 
2:2'*imino- (Dutt), T., 2392. 

2-Phenyltetrahydroq[iiinoline-4-carh- 
oxylio acid, and its lithium salt 
(Zuokmayer), a., i, 674. 

2-Phenyltetrahydroqainoline*4>carb- 
ozylic aoid, 7-ammo-,acetyl derivative, 
and its potassium salt, and 6 -hydroxy- 
(Zuokmayer), A., i, 952. 

4 Ph6nyl-2:8:4; 5-tetrahydro-1:8:4*thlo - 
diazole, 6-imino-2-thio- (Guha), A., 
i, 876. 

l-Phenyl-ldS:3:4-tetrazole, 5-amino-, pre¬ 
paration and derivatives of (StollA), 
A., i, 689. 

4-Fhenylthiazole-2-aldehyde p-di- 
methylaminoanil methiodide (Mills 
and Smith), T., 2735. 

4-Phenyl-2-tMaiolylphthalonylmethane 
(Mills and Smith), T., 2734. 

Phenylthiocarbamide, p-chloro-, com¬ 
pounds of, with ohloropicrin and 
mercuric nitrite (RIy and Das), T., 
826. 

Phenyl-?i- and -^-thiooarbamine cyanides, 
salts of (Fromm and Wenzel), A., i, 
488. 

Phenylthiolaoetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrroles, 
o-nitro- (Fischer and Herrmann), 
A., i, 1066. 

Phe]iylthioldimethylpyrrole-8*carb- 
ozylic acids, o-nitro-, ethyl esters 
(Fischer and Herrmann), A., i, 1055. 
4.Phenyltbiol-9;8:8-trimethylpyrrole, 
4-o-nitro- (Fischer and Herrmann), 
A., i, 1065. 

Phesylthiozaathyl (Gomberg and 
Minnis), a., i, 163. 


r- and /-Phe&yl-jp-tolyl«eetiMli4ee (Mc¬ 
Kenzie and Smith), T., 1857. 

Phenyl-m- and -j^tolylaaodnei, 5-bromo- 
2:4-dmitro- (GlUA and Angblbtti), 
A., i, 649. 

l-Phenyl-8‘j?-tolyl-5-aniline!netl^lene- 
4-glyozalone, 2-thiol- (Dains, Thomp¬ 
son, and Asenborf), A., i,1185. 

Ar-Phenyl-jV^^-toljrlhydroxylamine 
(WiELANB and KOgl), A., i, 727. 

4-Phenyl-l-p-tolyl-8-methylpyrazole 
(Rojahn), A., i, 873. 

Phenyl-p-tolylnitrogen oxide (Wieland 
and Kogl), A., i, 727. 

Phenyl-^-tolylinlphone, (/- and 
p'-amino- (Halberkann), A., i, 1188. 

Phenyl-l-p-tolylsnlphone, 2:5-diamiuo-, 
derivatives of (Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle), A., i, 679. 

/B-Phenyl-cia3-triethylpropionio aoid 
(Ramart and Albesco), A., i, 668 . 

i3-Phenyl-aaj3-triethylpropiophenone 
(Ramart and Albesco), A., i, 668. 

Phenyltrimethylarzonium iodide, com¬ 
pound of iodoform and (Steinkopf 
and Schwen), A., i, 118. 

Phenyltrimethylphenylenediamine, and 
its derivatives (Fighter andRoTHEN- 
berger), a., i, 447. 

i8-Phenyl-d-l:8:4(or -l:3:5)-triphenyl- 
A*-5(or •4)-pyrrolinylhydrozyU]nine, 
and its picrate and chloro-derivative 
(Rupe and Wittwer), A., i, 449. 

d-Phenylurazole, and its derivatives 
and 3-imino- (Arndt, Milde, and 
Tschenscher), a., i, 376. 

7 -Phenylvaleraldehyde, 7 -hydroxy- 
(Helferich and Gehrke), A., i, 9. 

a-Phenylvinylphoiphinio aeid (Conakt, 
MacDonald, and Kinney), A., i, 
180. 

3-Phenylyiolnrio aoid, 4-imino- (Lif- 
schitz and Hepner), A., i, 768. 

Phlorogluoinol, phytochemical synthesis 
of (Nierenstein), a., i, 136. 
condensation of formic acid with 
(Schwenk), a., i, 163. 

Phlorogluoinoloamphorein (Sircar and 
Dutt), T., 1286 ; (Singh, Rai, and 
Lal), T., 1428. 

Phloroglnoinoliolphamphthalein 

(Dutt), T., 2891. 

Phosphatases (Tomita), A., i, 960. 

Phosphataze-phoiphatese (Baren- 
drecht), a., i, 67. 

Phosphatidei, solubility of (Stuckert), 
a., i, 1089. 

biochemistry of (Brinkman and 
Wastl), a., i, 289. 
of blood (Brinkman), A., i, 1086. 
action of, on coagulation of blood 
(ZuNZ and La Barre), A., i, 697. 
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PllMphtfinsi) prepai'atit^n and ntactions 
of (Staudinosr and LtacHBB), A., 
ii 2d7* 

reactions of (BrAunholtz), T., 800. 
action of earbonylene derivatires with 
(Staubingeb and Bbaunboltz), 
A., i, 70. 

Fhosphineimines (Staudinoer and 

Hauser), A., i, 68. 

Phospholiphi, physico-chemical pro¬ 
perties of (Kakiuchi), a., i, 711. 

Phosphoninin iodide, crystal structure 
of (Dickinson), A., ii, 640. 

Phoiphoresoenoe of mixtures of boric 
acid with organic compounds (Tiebe, 
WuLFF, and Raooss), A., ii, 8. 

Phosphorescent sulphides. See Phos¬ 
phors and Sulphides. 

Phosphors of the alkaline earths, photo¬ 
electric effect of (Gooobl), A., ii, 
732. 

rare earth magnesinm sulphide (Tiebe 
and SoHLEEBE), A., ii, 769. 
organic, of boric acid (Tomaschek), 
A., ii, 763. 

Phosphorus, allotropy of (Marorwalb 
and Helmholtz), A., ii, 845. 
absorption of active hydrogen and 
ifltrogSn by (Wenbt ; Newman), 
A., ii, 639. 

combination of copper with (Ebwarbs 
and Murphy), A., ii, 645. 

Phosphorus *oom]^unds, molecular sus¬ 
ceptibility of (Pascal), A., ii, 285. 
biochemistry of (Rooozinski), A., i, 
1226. 

estimation of, in blood plasma (Myers 
and Sheyky), A., ii, 455. 

Phosphorus carbide (be Mahler), A., 

1 , 101 . 

chlorides, action of, on chlorodimethyl- 
dihydroresorcinol (Hineel and 
Williams), T., 2498. 
haloids, additive compounds of (Gon- 
ant), a., i, 41 ; (CoNANT and 
Pollack ; Conant, Bump, and 
Holt), A., i, 67 ; (Conant, Mao- 
Donalb, and Kinney), A., i, 186. 
^rthydride, action of formaldehyde on 
(Hoffman), A., i, 8. 
jpe^t^oxide {phimhoric oxide), purifica¬ 
tion of (Finch and Pbto), T., 
692. 

treated with ozone, use of, as a 
drying agent (Manley), T,, 381. 
Phosphoric aoid in soils (Frafs), A., 
1 , 616. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
detection of, by means of benzidine 
(Feiol), a., ii, 865. 
estimation of (Clark and Keeler), 
A., ii, 84. 


Phosphorus 

Phosphoric aoid, estimation of, iodo- 
metrioally (Syanbebg, SjObero, 
and ZiMMERLUNB), A., ii, 867. 
estimation of, and its salts, volu- 
metrically (Kolthofp), A., ii, 
314 ; (Moebk ; Moerk and 
Hughes), A., ii, 866. 
estimation of, in blood (Blooii), 
A., ii, 84. 

separation of, in analysis (Bala- 
reff), a., ii, 525; (Tabugi), 
A., ii, 784. 

Phosphates, colloidal, formation of 
(Elsohner), a., ii, 714. 
inorganic, in blood (Lehman), A., 
i, 191. 

mineral, solubility of, in citric acid 
(Tocher), A.; ii, 525. 
effect of, on plant growth (v. Wran¬ 
gell), A., i, 1098. 
excretion of, in urine (Fiske), A., i, 
88 ; (Bock and Iveesen), A., i, 
1090. 

adsorption of, by stannic sulphide in 
estimations (Kikuchi), A., ii, 525 
estimation of, by the Bell-Doisy 
method (Briggs), A., ii, 718. 
estimation of, in blood plasma 
(Denis and von Mbysenbug), 
A., ii, 584. 

Pyrophosphorio aoid, structure of 
(Balareff), a., ii, 49. 

Pyrophosphates, estimation of, volu- 
metrically (Moerk), A., ii, 866. 

Hypophosphorous aoid, studies on 
(Mitchell), T., 1624. 

Phosi^orus organic compounds 
(Braunholtz), T., 300 ; (Conant), 
A., i, 41; (Conant and Pollack ; 
Conant, Bump, and Holt), A., i, 
67 ; (Staubinger and Hauser), 
A., i, 68 ; (Staubinger and Braun¬ 
holtz), A., i, 70 ; (Conant, Mac- 
Donalb, and Kinney), A., i, 186; 
(Staubinger and Lubcher), A., i, 
237 ; (Nijk), A., i, 960. 

Phosphoric aoid, glucose esters of 
(Lbvene, Meyer, and Weber), 
A., i, 987. 

Phosj^horus estimation 

estimation of, colorimetrioally (Lo- 
sana), a*, ii, 892. 

estimation of, in iron (Murmann), 
A., ii, 226. 

estimation of, in minerals and in coke 
ash, colorimetrioally (MlssON), A., 
ii, 718. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Manoiki), a., ii, 88 ; (Svanberg, 
SjOberg, and Zimmerlunb), A., ii, 
867. 
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Phoiphorui eitimation 

inorganic, estimation of, in serum 
(Tisdall), a., ii, 392. 

Pboiphosnlphatide from the lungs 
(SAMMABT1190), A., i, 1089. 

Photooatalyiis (Baly, Hbilbkon, and 
Hudson), T., 1078. ^ 

Fbotoohemioal action in relation to 
fluorescence (Weigert), A., ii, 681. 
equivalent law (Pbingsheim), A., ii, 
602. 

verification of, with photographic 
dry plates (Eogert and ^od- 
DAOK), A., ii, 9. 

processes, conversion of energy in 
(Byk), a., ii, 416. 
velocity of reaction in relation to 
concentration in (Volmbr and 
Rigobrt), a., ii, 336. 
studies (Plotnikow), A., i, 419; ii, 
248. 

Photochemistry, laws of (Lasarev), 
A., ii, 103, 332. 

and fluorescence (Wood), A., ii, 334. 

Photo-eleotrio effects, colloids as indi¬ 
cators of (Peskov), A., ii, 828. 

Fhotographie copying process, mechan¬ 
ism of (Weigert and Scholler), 
A., ii, 10. 

emulsions and films, electrical con¬ 
ductivity of (Rabinovich), A., ii, 
605. 

plates, dry, verification of the photo¬ 
chemical equivalent law with 
(Eggbut and Noddack), A., ii, 9. 

Photography, new seusitiser for (Mills 
and Pope), T., 946. 
of crystals (Francois and Lormand), 
A., ii, 127. 

Photo-l^loids, effect of an electric 
current on (Tubandt and Eschkn- 
hagen). A., ii, 346. 

Photosyn^esis (Baly), A., i, 307; 
(Kostytschev), a., i, 307, 308, 
613. 

and the electron theory (Dixon and 
Ball), A., ii, 248. 

Phototropy and photoelectric effects 
(Gallagher), A., ii, 11. 
of metallic salts (Singh), T., 782. 
of sulphides, effect of heat on 
(Mourelo), a., ii, 604. 

Phrenosine, behaviour of, in the body 
(Shimizu), A., i, 91. 

Phthalaldehydic acids, preparation of 
(Davies, Perkin, and Clayton), T., 
2214. 

Phthaleini, colour changes of (Thiel), 
A., i, 453. 

Phthalio acid, salts, potentials of, 
against the hydrogen electrode (Wood 
and Murdick), A., ii, 736. 


Phthalio acid, tetrachlorides, oonstitu- 
tion and tautomerism of (Ott), A., 
i, 832. 

amyryl esters, and their silver and 
strychnine salts (Paolini), A., i, 
766. 

^^oPhthalio acid, 2:4:6-^rmitro- (Giua), 
A., i, 634. 

Phthalio anhydride, preparation of, 
from naphthalene (Conover and 
Gibbs), a., 464. 

Friedel and Crafts’ reaction with 
(McMullen), A., i, 1026. 
substituted derivatives, condensation 
of toluene and aluminium chloride 
with (Lawranoe), a., i, 340. 

Phthalio anhydride, tetrahromo-, di- and 
^c^m-chloro-, additive compounds of 
(Pfeiffer and Flater), A., i, 341. 

Phthalimide, preparation of (British 
Dyestupps Corporation, Ltd., 
Green and Green), A., i, 836. 
potassium and sodium derivatives, 
preparation of (Hammick and 
Locket), T., 2362. 

Phthalimide, ^^mchloro-, compound of 
o-naphthyl methyl ether and (Pfeif¬ 
fer and Flater), A., i, 342. 

Phthalimidoaoetaldehyde, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Radde), a., i, 1166. 

Phthalimidoaoetonitrile (Sonn and 
Falkenheim), a., i, 1164. 

a-Phthalimidoethyl- 7 *diethoxyaoeto- 
aoetic acid, ethyl ester (Pucher and 
Johnson), A., i, 660. 

/3’Phthalimidoethylmalonio acid, and 
its ammonium salt and methyl ester 
(Radde), A., i, 1165. 

semicarbazone (Radde^, A., i, 1165. 

7 -Phthalimido-?i'propylmalonio acid 
(Radde), A., i, 1155. 

a-Phthalimino-^-hydrozy-iS-methyl- 
propane (Dersin), A., i, 142. 

a-Phthalimino-/8-methylpropane, 
^-bronio-, /3-chloro-, and fS-iodo- 
(Dersin), a., i, 142. 

Phthalyl chlorides, isomeric (v. Braun 
and Kaiser), A., i, 658. 

Phthalyl-a-alanylamide, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Radde), A., i, 1166. 

l:3-Phthalylanthraquinone and its 
azine (Scholl and Neumann), A., i, 
262. 

Phthalyl-JV’iV'-dipiperidide (v. Braun 
and Kaiser), A., i, 669. 

Phthalylglyoylamide (Radde), A., i, 
1166. 

Phthalylglyoylanilide (Radde), A., i, 
1164. 

Phthalylglyoylonitrile, and its deiiv 
atives (Radde), A., i, 1165. 
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Fhthaljlpliexiyloarbamide (ElIiIOTt), 
T., 206. 

Phyiiciit,^61e of the, in development of 
chemical theory (Walkek), T., 785. 

Physiological fluidi, equilibrated sterilis- 
able (Fleisch), a., i, 964. 
precipitation of proteins from (Gri- 
GAUT and ZiziNR), A., ii, 886 . 

Phytin in foods (Arbrnz), A., i. 1102. 

Phsrtosterols. chemistry of (Vester- 
berg; Vesterberg and Wester- 
LIND), A., i, 825. 

iodine value of (Holde, Werner, 
Taoke, and Wilke), A., ii, 723. 

Piohurim bean oil, constituents of 
(Roure-Bertrand Fils), A., i, 846. 

/S-Pioolininm ruthenibromides (Gutbieu 
and Krauss), A., i, 16. 

Pioolinoylaminoanthraquinones ( Bar¬ 
nett), A., i, 943. 

Picric acid, cobaltammines of (Morgan 
and King), T., 1725. 
hexamminechromic and hezammine- 
cobaltic salts (Ephraim and Mosi- 
mann), a., ii, 575. 

Picrocrocin, and its derivatives(WiNTER- 
STEIN and Teleczky), A., i, 563. 

Picrorocellin, constitution of (Forster 
and^AViLLE), T., 816. 

Piorotin ketone, and a^bromo-, and 
oximino-, and their derivatives (Horr- 
MANN and Bischof), A., i, 161. 

Picrotozin (Horrmann and Bischof), 
A., i, 161. 

Pigments, metabolism of. See Meta¬ 
bolism. 

anthocyanin, formation of (Combes), 
A., 1 , 412. 

related to anthocyanins, tinctorial 
properties of (Everest and Hall), 
A., i, 265. 

Pike, constituents and toxicity of the 
roes of the (McCrudden), A., i, 194. 

Pills, estimation of mercury in 
(Fran(;-ois), a., ii, 87. 

Pilocarpine, action of, on blood (Born- 
STEIN and Vogel), A., i, 80. 

(^-Pimario acid, preparation of (Enecht 
and Hibbert), A., i, 1020. 

Pimelic acid, pen^ahydroxy-, brucine and 
quinine salts (KiLlANi), A., i, 1112. 

Pinabietic acid, nitrosate, nitrosite and 
nitroaochloride of, and oximino- 
(Asohan, Fontell, and Simola), 
A., i, 1152. 

PinaeoUn transformation, reversed 
(Nybsrgh), A., i, 918. 
mobility of ethyl groups in the 
(Nybrrgh), a., i, 802. 

Pinacolylthiocarbamide* compound of 
chloropicrin and (RAt and Das), 
T., 826. 


Pinaoone, equilibrium in the system, 
water and (Pushin and Glagoleva), 
T., 2816. 

Pinaoyanols, constitution of (EOnig), 
A., 1,1188. 

Pine, Swedish, constituents and proper¬ 
ties of (Wahlbekg), a., i, 1101 . 

Pine leaves, constituents of (v. Euler), 
A., i, 100. 

Pine lignin. See Lignin. 

Pine needles, wax from (Eaufmann and 
Friedebach), a., i, 740. 

Pine wood, cellulose content of (Elason), 
A., i, 99. 

Pinene hydrochloride, preparation of 
bomeol from (Vavon andcBERTON), 
A., i, 943. 

Pinonio acid, ethyl esters, semicarbazones 
(Simonsen), T., 2297. 

Pinm sylvestris^ constituents of the 
pollen of (Kiesel), A., i, 799. 
woPiperic acid (Ott, Eichler, and 
Heimann), A., 1 , 1027. 

Piperidine, compounds of, with metallic 
salts (Peters), A., i, 48. 
action of formaldehyde on (Putochin), 
A., i, 1176. 

haloid compounds of (Leonard), A., 
i, 362. 

Piperidine, 1 -chloro-, preparation of 
(Hirst and Macbeth), T., 2178. 
Piperidinepropionic acid, 4-hydroxy-, 
ethyl ester (Ruzicea and Seidel), 
A., i, 1057. 

9 Piperidino-2-ethozyaoridine, and its 

hydrochloride (Farbwerke vorm. 
Mkister, Lucius, & Bruninq), A., i, 
469. 

Piperidinomethylenemalonio aeid, ethyl 
ester (Ingold, Perren, and Thorpe), 
T., 1785. 

4-Piperidone, polymerisation of (Ruzicea 
and Seidel), A., i, 1057. 
l-a-Piperidylethan-l-ol, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Hess and Gorleis), A., i, 
170. 

iV>Piperidyl-9.*phthaiyl<fithionrethane 

(V. Braun and Kaiser), A., i, 
659. 

3-4-Piperidylpropionio acid, ethyl ester, 
benzoyl derivative (Rare, Kindler, 
and Wagner), A., i, 361. 

Piperily 6 : 6 '-(finitro- (Greene and 
Robinson), T., 2193. 

Piperitone (Read and Smith), T., 574, 
1863; (Read, Smith, and Benti- 
voGLio), T., 582. 

constitution and oxidation of, and its 
semicarbazones (Penfold), A., i, 
259, 1035. 

(f^Piperitone, and its semicarbazones 
(Read and Smith), T., 1868. 
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i^Z-Piperitoneoximei^ and their deriv¬ 
atives (Bead, Sicith, and Bbnti- 
vooLio), T., 682. 

PiperoixL, 6 ^?nono* and 6 :6'-d^nitro- 
(Grebnb and Kobinson), T., 
2192. 

Fiperonaldehyde, preparation of, from 
isosafrole (Naoai), A., i, 889. 

Piperonyl chloride, dichloro- (Ham¬ 
burger), A., i, 666. 

Piperonylaeetio aoid, 6-nitro-, methyl 
ester (Greene and Bobinson), T., 
2195. 

/8>Piperonylaorylio aoid, a-cyano-, pre¬ 
paration of (Lapworth and McRae), 
T., 1701, 

A'-Piperonylaminoaoetie aoid, a-cyano-, 
ethyl ester, hydrochloride (Scheiblek 
and Baumgartbn), A., i, 666. 

iV-Piperonylglyoine hydrochloride 
(Soheibler and Baumgarten), A., i, 
666 . 

Piperonylideneaminoaoetio aoid, sodium 
salt (ScHEiBLER and Baumgarten), 
A., i, 656. 

8-Piperonylideneamino-2-methozy-ar- 
tetrahydronaphthalene (Sghroeter, 
Svanoe, Einbeck, Gellbr, and 
Hiebensahm), A., i, 128. 

Piperonylideneanthranilio aoids, nitro- 
(Ekeley, Rogers, and Swisher), A , 
i, 986. 

Piperonylideneisatinaiine (BoRscHEand 
Meyer), A., i, 64. 

Piperonylidenemethyl a-hydrozviso- 
propyl ketone. See a-3:4-Methyfene- 
dioxyphenyl-8-methyl-Aa-penten-8-ol- 
7 -one. 

Piperonylideneresoroinol, and its acetyl 
derivative (Fabre), A., i, 1148. 

2-Pipero]^lqninollne>4-oarhozylio aoid, 
esters (Rosenmund), A., i, 52. 

Piperonylsnooinio acid, preparation of 
(Lapwort^i and MoRae), T., 1707. 

Piperylmethylglyoxlme, nickel com¬ 
pound (Bigiavi), a., i, 363. 

Pipettes, testing and graduation of 
(Stott), A., ii, 888. 
standard dropping (Halpiikn), A., ii, 
221 . 

Pituitary body, tethelln from the 
(Drummond andCANNAN), A.,i,491. 
activity of extracts of (Dale and 
Dudley), A., i, 897. 

Pivalie acid (aa-dimethylpropionic acid)^ 
c^ibromo-, and dihydroxy-, and their 
methyl esters (Kohn and Mbndele- 
witsoh), a., i, 618. 

Plants, chemistry of (Nowak and 
Zbllnbr), a., i, 616; (Springer), 
A., i, 797 ; (Zbllner), A., i, 799, 
1098. 


Plants, acidity of juices of, and their 
growth and feeding power (Bauer 
and Haas), A., i, 976. 
growth and nutrition of, in relation to 
hydrogen-ion ^concentration (Ar¬ 
rhenius), A., i, 1097. 
growth of the organs of, in absence 
of air(MAQUBNNB and Dbmoussy), 
A., i, 707. 

biological signiOcance of alkaloids in 
(CiAMioiAN and Ravenna), A., i, 
797. 

absorption of aluminium bv the roots 
of (Stoklasa, iSbbor, Tymioh, and 
CWAOHA), A., i, 602. 
effeot of aluminium compounds on the 
growth of (Conner and Sears), 
A., i, 618. 

genesis of amylase and maltase in 
(Palladin and Popov), A., i, 614. 
distribution of anthocyanidins in 
(JoNEsco), A., i, 797. 
effect of arsenic compounds on the 
growth of (Stewart), A., i, 1221; 
(Stewart and Smith), A., i, 1222. 
assimilation in (Baly), A., i, 807 ; 
(Kostytschev), a., i, 807, 808; 
(Molisch ; Muller and War¬ 
burg), a., i, 411 ; (Warburg and 
Neoelein), a., i, 1097. 
formation of chlorophyll in (Mansky), 
A., i, 1222. 

action of coal gas on (Wehmer), A., i, 
211 . 

corrosion of marble by the roots of 
(Ohemin), A., i, 94. 
colloids in (Samec and Ferjan^iu), 
A., i, 116; (Sameo and Mayer), 
A., i, 921. 

effect of hippuric acid and urea on the 
nutrition of (Bokorny), A., i, 1222. 
hydrocyanic aoid in (Siegfried ; 

Rosenthaler), a., i, 614. 
incrustive tissues of (Schmidt and 
Duyben), a., i, 206. 
absorption of ions by the roots of 
(Redfbrn), a., i, 614. 
action of soluble lead salts on 
(Bonnet), A., i, 412, 
rOle of manganese salts in (MoHaroue), 
A., i, 906, 

manganese content of the leaves of, 
and its variation with age (Bertrand 
and Rosenblatt), A., i, 411. 
effect of neutral salts on heat coagula¬ 
tion of the protoplasm of (Kahho), 
A., i, 94, 206. 

effect of the reaction of nutritive solu¬ 
tions on the germination and growth 
of (Hixon), a., i, 1221. 
absorption of nutritive substanoes from 
soils (Oasale), A.,i, 608. 
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Flaatfy effeot of sunliicht on ilie forma¬ 
tion of oasential oils in (Oaxals), 
A., i, W. 

behaviour of organic compounds in 
(OiAMlciANand Galizzi), A., i, 503. 
pectic substances of (Clayson, Norris, 
and Sohryvsb), A., i, 206. 
nutrition of» with mineral phosphates 
(Y. Wrangell), A., i, 1098. 
saccharophosphatase in (N£meo and 
Duoho]&), a., i, 206, 
action of selenium compounds on the 
growth of (Stoklasa), A., i, 614. 
action of selenium on the metabolism 
of, in presence of radioactive air and 
soil (Stoklasa, KSi^ka, Pknkava, 
Zelenka, CflMELAii, and JXnsky), 
A., i, 974. 

action of selenium, sulphur and tellur¬ 
ium salts on growth of (Tubina), 
A., i, 707. 

effect of reaction of soils on the dis¬ 
tribution of (Atkins), A., i, 415, 
609; (Comber), A., i, 416; 
(Fisher), A, i, 510. 
germinating, effect of soil acidity on 
(Lemmermann and Frebenius), A., 
i, 610. 

chlorophyll-free, vitamin-B in (Orton, 
McCollum, and Simmonds), A., i, 

974. 

green, constituents of (Franzen and 
Schumacher ; Franzen and 
Eeyssner ; Franzen and Stern), 
A., i, 811, 975; (Franzen and 
OsiTCRTAo), A., i, 616, 1223; 

(Franzen and Helwert), A., i, 

1102 . 

higher, distribution of manganese in 
(Bertrand and Rosenblatt), 
A., i, 95. 

nitrogen metabolism of (Chibnall), 
A., i, 908, 1225. 

detection of the ^-bases of antho- 
cyanidins in (Combes), A., i, 206. 
detection of tryptophan in (Kretz), 
A., ii, 668. 

estimation and distribution of chlorine 
in (Jung), A., i, 1098. 
occurrence and estimation of cobalt 
and nickel in (Bertrand and 
Mokraonatz), a., i, 1099. 

Plant eells, bydrogen-ion concentration 
of (Atkins), A., i, 411. 
permeability of (Osterhout ; Brooks ; 

Kahho), a., i, 808. 

Thvthmic precipitation in the mem¬ 
branes of (Moller), a., i, 94. 
action of bases and salts on masses of 
(MacDougall), a., i, 205. 
action of lipoids on (Boas), A,j i, 94, 
618. 


Planb plasma, toxle action of salts on 
(Kahho), A., i, 811. 

Platinum, Z-series spectrum of (Duane 
and Patterson), A., ii, 463; 
(Webster), A., ii, 805. 
photoelectric wave-length of (Stuhl- 
man), a., ii, 809. 

heated, emission of electrons from 
(Lockrow), a., ii, 608. 
loss of weight of, after ignition (Bala- 
reff), a., ii, 579. 

diffusion of hydrogen through 
(Schmidt and Lucke), A., ii, 198. 
properties of hydrogen desorbed from 
(Anderson), T., 1153. 
catalytic action of (Langmuir), A., 
ii, 629. 

catalytic decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide by (Maxted), T., 1760. 
oxygen-hydrogen catalysis by (Hof¬ 
mann), A., ii, 490. 

colloidal, action of ultra-violet light 
on (Spear, Jones, Neavs, and 
Shlager), a., ii, 11. 

Platinum salts, hydrolysis of (Archi¬ 
bald and Gale), T., 2849. 

Platinic chloride, compound of tri- . 
ethylene trisulphide and (RAy), T., 
1283. 

Platinum oxide, use of, in catalytic 
reduction of organic compounds 
(Yoorhees and Adams), A., ii, 558. 
Chloroplatinio aeld, preparation of 
(Rudnick), a., ii, 308. 

Platinum separation 
separation of palladium from, by means 
of dimethylglyoxime (Davis), A., 
ii, 662. 

Platinum bases {platiniam7nines){T!8cm- 
OAEV and Pschenioyn), A., ii, 856. 
electrical conductivity of nitrites of 
(Tschugaev and Vladimirov), 
A., ii, 814. 

Platinum black, catalysis by (Vavon 
and Husson), A., ii, 631. 

Platinum electrodes. See Electrodes. 

Platinum metals, catalysis by (Hof¬ 
mann), A., ii, 276. 

Plotohnmolysin (Eabeshima), A., i, 
608. 

Plotoipoimin (Kabeshima), A., i, 608. 

Plotosm anguUlariSf toxin of (Kabe¬ 
shima), A., i, 608. 

Plototozin (Kabeshima), A., i, 608. 

Poison of scorpions (Wilson), A., i, 
969. 

tetrodon (Ishihara), A., i, 85. 
toad’s, constituents of (Wieland), A., 
i, 199; (Wieland and Alles), A., 
i, 784. 

Poisons, specificity of (Bergell), A., i, 
970. 
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Poiiont, sensitiveneBS of cells to (Hak- 
dovskt), a., i, 697. 
influence of the reaction of the solution 
on the action of, on bacteria or 
tadpoles (Labes), A., i, 901. 
action of, on enzymes (Santesson), 
A., i, 1077. 

action of, on striated muscle (Riesseu 
and Neusohlosz), A., i, 1212. 

Poisoning by arsenic (Schellbach), A., 
i, 900. 

by barium salts (Ionesctj), A., i, 199 . 
(Krafpt), a., i, 801; (Baumann), 
A., i, 898. 

by 1^ compounds, htematoporphyrin 
in urine in (Schumm), A., i, 609. 
with mercuric chloride (Bornstein 
and Kerb), A., i, 404. 
with methyl alcohol, biochemistry of 
(Rabinovitoh), a., i, 963. 
by strychnine, effect of magnesium 
sulphate on (Ferrara), A., i, 500. 

Polarity, induced, of atoms (Lapworth), 
T., 416; (Eermack and Robinson), 
T., 427. 

Polonium, velocity of emission of the 
a-rays of (Curie), A., ii, 606. 

Polonium hydride (Paneth and 
Johannsen), a., ii, 777. 

fsoPoly-aoids (Rosenheim and Leyseb), 
A., ii, 50. 

Polyamyloses, and their derivatives 
(Pringsheim and Persoh ; Pring- 
SHEIM and Dernikos), A., i, 632; 
(Pringsheim and Goldstein), A., 
i, 638. 

physiology of (Pringsheim and 
Mullfr), A., i, 411. 

Polyborates. See under Boron. 

Polycyclic compounds, chemistry of, in 
relation to their homocyclic unsatur¬ 
ated isomerides (Farmer, Ingold, 
and Thorpe), T. , 128: (Chandra- 
SENA, Ingold, and Thorpe), T., 
1542. 

Polymerisation (Fielding), A., ii, 23, 
421. 

under critical conditions (Muller), 
A., ii, 820. 

Polyneuritis in birds, amylolytic activity 
of the liver and pancreas in (Tiger 
and Simonnbt), A., i, 195. 

c-Polyozymethylene (Hammick and 
Boerbe), T., 2738. 

Po^eptides, refraction of (Hirsoh and 
Kunz), a., i, 781. 

Polysaooharides (Karrer), A., i, 11 ; 
(Abderhalden), a., i, 82 ; (Karrer, 
Staub, and Walti), A., i, 229 ; 
(Karrer and BArklin ; Karrer and 
Smirnov), A., i, 486; (Karrer and 
Fjorpni), a., i, 1119. 


PolysaeoharideS) constitution of (Ir¬ 
vine, Steele, and Shannon), T., 
1060; (Irvine and Hirst), T., 
1586; (ZwiKKBR), A., i, 230, 482 ; 
(Komatsu and Kashima), A., i, 
811. 

digestion of (Shimizu), A., i, 82. 

Polythionic acids. See under Sulphur. 

Pompelmus oil, constants of (Gatte- 
Fossls), A., i, 1167. 

Potassium, bright metallic, preparation 
of, in nitrogen (Bornemann), A., 
ii, 444. 

absorption spectrum of the vapour of 
(Daita), a., ii, 678; (Narayana 
and Gunnaiya ; Harrison), A., ii, 
679. 

arc spectrum of (Foote, Meggers, 
and Mohlbr), A., ii, 698. 
electrical conductivity of, in liquid 
ammonia (Kraus and Luoasse), 
A., ii, 252. 

vapour, ionisation of, by light (Wil¬ 
liamson), A., ii, 681. 
electrodeless discharge in (Rorert- 
son), a., ii, 609. 

chemical constants of (Ladenburg 
and Minkowski), A., ii, 191. 
crystal structure of (McKeehan), A., 
ii, 709. 

Potassium salts, absorption of, by 
animal cells (Mitchell, Wilson, 
and Stanton), A., i, 196. 
action of, on isolated tissues, and its 
substitutes (Clark), A., i, 399. 
antagonism of calcium salts and 
(Spiro), A., i, 85. 

replacement of, by uranium and 
thorium in Ringer’s solution 
(Zwaardbmaker), A., i, 1213. 
distribution of, in blood (Kramer and 
Tisdall), a., i, 1087. 
estimation of magnesium in (VOrt- 
heim), a., ii, 870. 

Potassium azide, action of iodine with, 
in presence of carbon disulphide 
(Browne and Hoel), A., ii, 847. 
azidodithiocarbonate (Browne and 
Horl), a., ii, 848. 

bromide, ionisation of, in aqueous 
solutions (Pearce and Hart), A., 
ii, 264. 

antimoniodobromide (Vournazos), 
a., ii, 651. 

platinibromide, hydrolysis of (Archi¬ 
bald and Gale), T., 2849. 
carbonate, equilibrium of, with barium 
sulphate and with calcium oxalate 
(Ramann and Sallinoer), A., ii, 
131. 

chlorate, action of radium rays on 
(Kailan), a., ii, 643. 
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PotMiium chlorate, equOibrium of 
potassium nitrate, water, and 
(Toda), a., ii, 748. 
ji^grchlorate, preparation of, from 
potassium chlorate (Lsnher, Stone, 
and Skinner), A., ii, 287. 
chloride, electrical conductivity of 
solutions of, in presence of sucrose 
(Eieran), a., ii, 812. 
platinichloride, refractive index of 
(Raitbri), a., ii, 541. 
stannichloride, crystal structure of 
(Dickinson), A., ii, 287. 
chromate, equilibrium of silver iodate 
with (Ramann and Sallinoer), 
A., ii, 181. 

dichromate as a standard in iodimetry 
(VosBURGH), A., ii, 863. 
hydroxide, preparation of, in alcoholic 
solution for volumetric work 
(MoCallum), a., ii, 64. 
heats of neutralisation of (RichA ims 
and Rowe), A., ii, 425. 
iodate and iodide, action of, on 
hydroxy-acids (Krishna and Pope), 
T., 798. 

iodide, compound of pyridinebetaine 
and (Cassella & Co.), A., i, 860. 
detection of iodates in (Laohartbe), 
A., ii, 716. 

jt 7 (;rmanganate, properties of (Fester 
and Brude), A., ii, 771. 
absorption spectram of (Hagen- 
BACH and Percy), A., ii, 600. 
solubility of, in solutions of potass¬ 
ium and sodium sulphates 
(Trimble), A., ii, 374. 
thermal decomposition of (Moles 
and Ckespi), A., ii, 374. 
velocity of the reduction of, by 
formic acid (Hollitta), A., ii, 
448 ; (Holluta and Weiser), 
A., ii, 628. 

velocity of reaction of hydrogen 
peroxide with (Zawidzki), A., ii, 
207. 

oxidation of side-chains with 
(Bigelow), A., i, 998. 
effect of filter paper on titrations 
with (Simpson), A., ii, 234. 
nitrate, equilibrium of potassium 
chlorate, water, and (Toda), A., ii, 
748. 

cadmium nickel nitrite (Ccttica), A., 
ii, 449. 

ammonium phosphates (Corelli), A., 
u, 287. 

plumbite, interaction of methyl iodide 
and (Drhce), A., i, 516. 
silicate, equilibrium of potassium 
tungstate with (van Libmpt), A., ii, 
775. 


Petal slum silicoflnoride, refraotiTe index 
of (Raitsei), a., ii, 541. 
sulphate, equilibrium of aluminium 
sulphate, water, and (Britton), 
T., 982. 

equilibrium of ammonium and 
magnesium sulphates, water, and 
(Weston), T., 1228. 
equilibrium of copper sulphate, 
ammonium sulphate, water, and 
(Hayami), a., li, 748. 
hydrogen sulphate, preparation of 
(Domtnik), a., ii, 145. 
alum, mordanting of wool with 
(Paddon), a., ii, 822. 
tungstate, equilu>rium of, with 
potassium silicate and with sodium 
tungstate (van Liempt), A., ii, 
775. 

Potassium organic compounds 

cyanide, crystal structure of 
(Bozorth), a., i, 441; (Cooper), 
A., i, 1128. 

cadmium, mercury, and zinc cyanides, 
crystal structure of (Dickinson), 
A., i, 632. 

ferricyanide, u&e of, in iodometry 
(Kolthofp), a., ii, 224. 
decomposition of, by heat (Cut- 
tica), a., i, 441. 

ferrocyanide, decomposition of, in day¬ 
light (Baudisch and Bass), A., 
i, 993. 

solubility of, in water (Fabris), 
A., i, 329 ; (Vallancb), A., i, 
724. 

action of, on silver haloids (Bonino), 
A., ii, 78. 

use of, in electrometric titration 
(Kolthofp), a., ii, 680. 
estimation of, with permanganate 
(Kolthoff), a., ii, 687. 
phenyl selenate (Meyer and Wag¬ 
ner), A., i, 620. 

Potassium detection and estimation:— 
detection of, in animal and vegetable 
cells (Maoallum), A., ii, 869. 
estimation of (Hazen), A., ii, 658. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Ma- 
cueleidt), a., ii, 227. 
estimation of, in presence of mag¬ 
nesium, sodium, phosphates, and 
sulphates (Watson), A., ii, 586. 
estimation of, in soils (Jones and 
Reeder), A., ii, 85. 

PotassoxyethOEydiphenvlkoten (Staud- 
iNGER and Meyer), A., i, 1015. 

Potatoes, manganese content of (Bode 
and Hembd), A., i, 415. 

Potential, difierences of, at the surface 
of two liquids (Freundlioh and 
Gyemant), a., ii, 842. 
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Fowdm, adsorbing, determination of 
the Borfae^ of (Paksth and Yorwsre), 
A., ii, 618. 

Pras^ymium oxide, density and mole¬ 
cular volume of (PIiandtl), A., ii, 
879. 

Preoipitates, cariying down of soluble 
salts by {DtrroiT and Grobet), A., ii, 
650. 

Pregl’s Mention, composition of (Bach- 
STEZ), A., ii, 792. 

Pregnancy, chemistry of (Killian and 
Shebwin ; Caldwell and Lyle), 
A., i, 489. 

Probability, correlation of entropy and 
(Linhart), a., ii, 257, 738. 

Procaine. See Novocaine. 

Propane, amino- and hydroxy-chloro- 
derivatives, constitution of (Smith 
and Platon), A., i, 1121 . 

cyclopropane, preparation of, pure 
(Trautz and Winkler), A., i, 
926. 

isomerisation of (Trautz and Wink¬ 
ler), A., i, 926. 

eyuoPropane, nitro-, action of alkalis on 
(Kohler and Smith), A., i, 457. 

cyc^oPropane-l -oarbozylamide-1 -carb¬ 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (Ingold, 
Sako, and Thorpe), T., 1189. 

cyc^oPropanecarbozvlhydrozamic acid, 
and its salts and derivatives (Jones 
and Scott), A., i, 458. 

cycfoPropane-l-carbozylic acid, 1- 
amino-, and its derivatives, and 
1-hydroxy- (Inoold, Sato, and 
Thorpe), T., 1196. 

cyc^oPropane-l:l-dioarbozylamide (In¬ 
gold, Sako, and Thorpe), T., 1189. 

cycZoPropane-1:1-dicarbozylbromoamide 
(Ingold, Sako, and Thorpe), T., 
1190. 

cycZoPropane-1: l-dicarbozylic acid, 
ethyl ester, and amides, and condens¬ 
ation products with carbamides (Dox 
and Yoder), A., i, 180. 

Propane-aT-diol, j8-chloro-/3-nitro-, and 
its dibenzoate (Schmidt and Wilken- 
dorf), a., i, 314. 

ay-Propane^siilphonvldibydrazide 
(Cldtterbuck and Cohen), T., 128. 

aT-Propanedisulphonyldiphenylhydr- 

aside (Clutterbuck and Cohen), T., 
127. 

5-cycZoPropane6^trohydantoin, and di- 
bromo- (Inoold, Sako, and Thorpe), 
T., 1190. 

Propaaesulphonic aci^ jS^-dtchloro-, 
ammonium and barium salts (Pope 
and Smith), T., 1169. 

Propaae-«ry*trioarbozylio acid (Dick¬ 
ens, Kon, and Thorpe), T., 1602. 


Propan-iS-olcamphorcarbozylio adds, 

isomeric (Haller and Ramart- 
Lucas), a., i, 460. 

Propan-iB-oloamphoroarboxylolidcs, iso¬ 
meric (Haller and Ram art-Lucas), 
A., i, 460. 

isoPropenylacetylene. See 7 -Methyl- 
Ao-butenine. 

Propionic acid, lead diphenyl salt (God¬ 
dard, Ashley, and Kvans), T,, 
981. 

Propionic acid, bromo-, sodium salt, 
separation of bromine from (v. 
Euler and Fahlander), A., ii, 
860. 

j8-bromo- and 3-cbloro-, preparation of 
(Rojahn), a., i, 106. 
a- and jS-ohioro-, ethyl esters, action 
of magnesium ethyl bromide with 
(Moureu and Barrett), A., i, 4. 
jS-cyano-, ethyl ester, and its oxime 
(CARRliRE), A., i, 818. 

Propionitrile, iB-hydroxy- (Rohm and 
Haas), A., i, 531. 

Propionylbutyric acid (Bbuylants), A., 
i, 531. 

5- Propionyl-p-cresol, derivatives of (v. 
Auwers, Hilliger, andWuLF), A., 
i, 1192. 

Fropionylozypropionyl chloride, 

a-oliloro- and its anilide (Blaise and 
Montagne), A., i, 716. 

Propiophenones, oo^jB-substituted, de¬ 
composition of, with sodamide 
(Ramart and Albesco), A., i, 662. 

jB-Propozybutyronitriles (Bruylants), 
A., i, 924. 

7 -w-Propozy- 7 : 12 -dihydro- 7 -benEO- 
phenarsasine (Lewis and Hamilton), 
A., i, 188. 

6 - Fropoz 7 - 2 -methylquinoline, and its 
ethiodide (Gutekunst and Gray), 
A., i, 951. 

n-Propyl ^-carbamidophenyl ether, 
/B-liydroxy- (Speckan). A., i, 580. 
hydrogen selenate, and its metallic 
salts (Meyer and Wagner), A., i, 
620. 

i^cPropyl alcohol, pharmacology of 
(Macht), a., i, 1093. 
oxidation of, by potassium perman¬ 
ganate (Evans and Sbfton), A., i, 
1108. 

fate of, in the animal organism (Pohl), 
A., i, 498. 

isoPropyl alcohol, a-chloro-a-nitro-, and 
a-nitro-, sodium derivative (Schmidt 
and Wilkendoef), A., i, 314. 

7i-Propylalanine. See o-Methyl-n-va- 
leric acid, a-amino>. 

o-cycZoPropylalaninc. See a-cycZoPropyl- 
propionio acid, o-amino-. 
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iiioPropjl*U 7 lbAr))itnrio ftdd. preptr- 
atioid of (HorFMAKK-LA Eoobe & 
Oo*)y A*, i) 872. 

iV^isoPropylamlnoaoetie acid, a-oyano-, 
ethyl ester, and its hydrochloride 
(SCHSIBLBK and Baumoarten), a., i, 
657. 

n- and isoPropylammonlnm rutheni- 
pentabroxnides (Qutbier and Eraubs), 
A., i, 16. 

itfoFropylbenzoio acid, o-amino-p-a-hydr- 
oxy-, and o-nitro-p-a*hydroxy- (Phil¬ 
lips), A., i, 966. 

n-Propylborie acid (Kratjbe and 
Nitsche), a., i, 22. 

Propyl-w-butylamine (v. Braun and 
Weismantel), a., i, 1161. 

Propylbntylarflinio acid (Quick and 
Adams), A., i, 600. 

isoPropyl isobntyl ketone semicarbazone 
(Leroide), a., i, 217. 

A^-Propylooniine, 7 -hydroxy-, hydro- 
ohlonde (v. Braun, Braunsdorf, 
and Bath), A., i, 760. 

8 - Propyl-p-oreBol, a-amino-, benzoyl 
denvative (v. Auwerb, Hilligeu, 
and Wulf), A., i, 1193. 

i«oPropyli50orotylearbinol, and its acetyl 
deripative (Krestinski), A., i, 1129. 

Propylene, preparation of, pure (Trautz 
and Winkler), A., i, 909. 
production of, from cyclopropane 
(Trautz and Winkler), A., i, 927. 
action of selenium chloride on (Boord 
and Cope), A., i, 421. 

Propylenediai^e staiinichloride 

(Druoe), a., i, 639. 

a-cyc^oPropylethyldimethylamine, salts 
of (Demjanoy and Dojarenko), A., 
i, 1014. 

cycZoPropylethylene glycol (Demjanoy 
and Dojarenko), A., 1 , 1014. 

9- n-Propylfluorene, 2;7-dibromo-9-hydr- 
oxy- (SiEGLiTZ and Jasboy), A., i, 
821. 

AT-iaoPropylglycine, and its hydrochlor¬ 
ide (ScHEiBLBR and Baumoarten), 
A., i, 667. 

J^-isoPropylideneaminoaoetio acid, sod¬ 
ium aalt (SoHEiBLER and Baum- 
GARTEN), A., i, 667. 

4-tJoPropylidenecycZohexanone, separa¬ 
tion and reduction of (Henderson, 
Robertson, and Brown), T., 2721. 

i. 9 oPropylindigotin, 6 : 6 '-c?i-tt-liydroxy- 
(Phillips), a., i, 956. 

n-]^opyliiatoid (Heller and Benade), 
A., i, 682. 

teoPropylmalonamide (Doz and Yoder), 
A.,i, 816. 

Propylinentkol (Ogata and Mita- 
SHITA) A«, i, 844. 


iV-^*PFopyl-in<^i^<4ttilikylkM 
chloride (EermaoR, ihsRKtN, and 
Robinson), T., 1894. 

/ 8 -Propylmetkylheptenel (Helfsrioh 
ana Gehrke), A., i, 9; 

Propylphenetidine, / 87 -dihydroxy-, and 
its oxalic ester (Bergmann, Ulpts, 
and Camacho), A., i, 1181. 

AT-Propylpiperidine, 7 -hydroxy-, and 
its derivatives (v. Braun, Brauns¬ 
dorf, and Rath), A., i, 760. 

a-cycloPropylpropionle aold, a^^amino-, 
and its salts (Zelinsky and Denoin), 
A., i, 1127. 

2-isoPropylquinoliae, 2-a-hydrozjr. 
(Scheibler and Fisoher), A., i, 
1110 . 

isoPropylsemioarbazide, and its salts 
and derivatives (Neighbors, Foster, 
Clark, Miller, and Bailey), A., i, 
881. 

i^oPropylstannonio acid, and its salts 
and derivatives (Druce), T., 1869. 

iV-Propvltetrahydroieoquinoliae, 
7 -hydroxy-, and its salts (v. Braun, 
Braunsdorf, and Rath), A., i, 761. 

ProiolannelUo acid (Wieland and 
Schulenburg), a., i, 346. 

Protamines (Gross), A., i, 784. 

Protease, estimation of, in blood 
(Baoh and Zubkowa), A., i, 892. 

Proteio aoids, hydroxy- (Edlbaoher), 
A., i, 692, 888 . 

Proteins, physical chemistry of (Cohn), 
A., i, 882. 

mobility of the ions of (Pauli), A., i, 
478. 

potential differences between solutions 
of (Loeb), a., i, 692. 
heat of coagulation of (Hirsch- 
Pogant), a,, i, 696. 
colloid chemistry of (Fodor), A., i, 
691. 

coagulation of, by sunlight (Young), 
A., i, 886 . 

coagulation of, by heat (Lepesohrin), 
A., i, 1198; (LITERS and Lan- 
dauer), a., ii, 697. 
influence of aoids on the osmotic 
pressure of solutions of (Loeb), A., 
li, 742. 

influence of aggregates on the potential 
and osmotic pressure of (Loeb), A., 
i, 883. 

determination of the isoelectric point 
of (LffERs and Landauir), A., 
881. 

effect of salts on the isoelectric point 
of (Loeb), A., i, 882. 
solnbility of, at the isoelectrie point 
(Cohn), A., i, 882. 

precipitation of (Cristol), A., li, 688 
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Prottlni and their derivatives, fraction¬ 
ation of (RAKtrzw), A., i, 957. 
adsorption of, by aluminium hydroxide 
(Rakuzin), a., i, 1199. 
free amino-^oups in (Enoeland; 

Edlbacher), a., i, 279. 
amino-acids from products of hydro¬ 
lysis of (Buston and Sohryver; 
Jones and Johns), A., i, 182. 
basic derivatives of (Felix), A., i, 
295. 

electric katapboresis of metallic com¬ 
pounds of (Benedicenti and 
kzBELLO-ALVES), A., ii, 683. 
action of jS-naphthalenesulphonyl 
chloride on (Edlbaoher and 
Fuchs), A., i, 279. 
compounds of nucleic acid and 
(Stiudbl and Pkiser), A., i, 
1200. 

sulphur in (Hoffman and Gortner), 
A., i, 429. 

*' double-nitrogen *’ as a measure of 
degradation of (Hahn), A., i, 291. 
toxicity of (Pentimalli), A., i. 802. 
action of, in the organism (Lutti- 
CHAU), A., i, 892. 

effect of polysaccharides on sparing of 
(Shimizu), A., i, 83. 
replacement of, by urea in diet 
(Morgen, Scholer, Windheuser, 
and Ohlmer), A., i, 293. 
absorption and utilisation of, in liver 
diseases (Aub and Means), A., i, 
193. 

digestibility of (Jones and Water¬ 
man), A., i, 893. 

digestion of, by trypsin (Northrop), 
A., i, 693. 

Bence Jones’, distribution of nitrogen 
in (Lusoher), A., i, 1199. 
of blood sera, ultra-violet absorption 
spectra and rotation of (Lewis), 
A., ii, 245. 

natural (Schmidt and Braunsdohf), 
A., i, 781. 

of organs, decomposition of (Thomas), 
A., i, 790. 

of serum (Piettrb and Vila), A., 
i, 63. 

in yeast, decomposition of, during 
fermentation (Ivanov), A., i, 202. 

Proteins and soaps (Fischer, Mc¬ 
Laughlin, and Hooker), A., ii, 
430, 829. 

precipitation of (Hiller and van 
Sltke), a., i, 1074. 
from physiological fluids (Grigaut 
and ZiziNE), A., ii, 886. 
detection of, and their derivatives, 
colorimetrically (Rakuzin), A., ii, 
670. 


Proteins, estimation of, in blood (Howe), 
A., ii, 171, 172 ; (Bierrt and 
Moquet), a. , ii, 886. 
estimation of, m colostrum (Howe), 
A., ii, 670. 

estimation of, in plasma (Wu), A., ii, 
406. 

estimation of amino-acids in (Folin 
and Looney), A,, ii, 539. 
estimation of ammonia in (Froide- 
VAUx), A., ii, 454. 

estimation of tiyptophan in 
(Lt^scher), a., i, 1199. 
estimation of tyrosine in (v. FUrth 
and Flbischmann), A., li, 406. 

Protooateohualdehyde, preparation of 
(Hamburger), A., i, 656. 

Protoeateohuio acid, compound of di- 
ketopiperazine and (Povarnin and 
Tichomirov), A., i, 1186. 

Protoplasm, chemical constitution of 
(Walter), A., i, 808. 
relation between the colloidal state 
and the physiological functions of 
(WuRMSER and Jacquot), A., i, 
1221. 

Prumis avium (cherry), acids of (Franz- 
EN and Helwert), A., i, 1102. 

Fseudowavellite (Henrich and 
Hiller), A., ii, 860. 

Psoriasis, composition of the scales in 
(Abdbrhalden and Zorn), A., ii, 
794. 

Ptyalin, thermostability of (Ernstrom), 
A., i, 599. 

Puerperal fever, changes in blood and 
unne in (Couinaud and Clogne), A., 
i, 401. 

Pump, water (Wetzel), A., ii, 139. 

Purine metabolism. See Metabolism. 

Purineoarboxylio acids, preparation of 
(Merck, Wolfes, and Kornick), 
A., i, 1071. 

Purpura aperta and lapilluSt colouring 
matters from (Friedlander), A., i, 
793. 

Purpurin (fiboroacetate, and its acetyl 
derivative (Dimroth and Faust), A., 
i, 167. 

2-methyl ether, 3’bromo- (Dimroth, 
Sohultzb, and Heinze), A., i, 
158. 

Pyonometry (Saar), A., ii, 649. 

Pyranhydrones (Schneider and Ross), 
A., i, 1171. 

Pyrasole derivatives, electrochemical 
oxidation of (Fighter and db Mont- 
mollin), a., i, 470. 

Pyrazoleanthrone-yellow, constitution 
of (Mayer and Heil), A., i, 877. 

Pyrene, synthesis of (Fleischer and 
Retzb), a., i, 1188. 
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Pyridine, reduction of (Lebbau and 
Pioon), a., ii, 48; (Dimroth and 
Fristbe), a., i, 678. 
derivatives, reduction of (Thiele- 
PAPE and Spreokblsen), A., i, 
1191. 

electrolysis of metallic salts in 
(Muller ; Muller and Duschbk), 
A., ii, 612. 

compounds of, with metallic salts 
(Peters), A., i, 48. 
compound of sodammonium with 
(Lebbau and Pioon), A., i, 48. 
hydroferrocyanide (Gumming), T., 
1297. 

aryl derivatives of (Dilthey), A., i, 
272. 

diisopropyl- and isopropyl-stannisalts 
(Dbuce), T., 1861. 

additive compounds of, with metallic 
alkyl and aryl xanthates (Dubsky 
and Aptbkmann), A., i, 104. 
additive compounds of s.-trinitro- 
anisole with (Giua), A., i, 572. 
detection of (Lehner ; Goris and 
Larsonneau), a., ii, 796. 
separation of quinoline and (Gum¬ 
ming), T., 1298. 

Pyridine, 2-amino-, benzoyl derivative, 
and its salts (Tschitschibabin and 
Bylinkin), a , i, 678. 

Pyridines, physical properties of aqueous 
solutions of (Jones and Spearman), 
A.,i, 171. 

methylated, preparation of, pure 
(Heap, Jones, and Spearman), 
A., i, 171. 

arylated (Dilthey, Nusslein, 
Meyer, and Kaffbr), A., i, 949. 

Pyridine-4-aoetamide, 2:6-dthydroxy- 
(Ingolu and Nickolls), T., 1644. 

Pyridinebetaise, compounds of, with 
metallic salts (Cassella A Co.), A., i, 
860. 

Pyridine-3-oarboxylic aeid. See Nico¬ 
tinic acid. 

Pyridine-8-oarboxylodiethylamide 

(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 860. 

Pyridi]ie-2:8-dioarboxylio acid, methyl 
eater (Mercr), A., i, 950. 

Pyridineiridio aoid, peTi^achloro-, and 
its potassium salt (Del^pine), A., i, 
859. 

Pyridine-4-propionie aoid, 2:6-dthydr- 
oxy-, and its salts (Farmer), T., 2018. 

Pyridinium salts (Barnett and Coor), 
T., 792. 

^cirochloroferrate (Wbinland and 
Kisslino), a., i, 368. 
ruthenipentabromide (Gutbier and 
Erauss), a., i, 16. 


Pyrimidine, 6-bromo-6-hydroxy-, and 
6-ohIoro-5-bromo-, and their salts 
(Oherbuliez and Stavritoh), A., i, 
681. 

Pyrimidines (Dox and Yoder ; Horn), 
A., i, 374 ; (Oherbuliez and Stav- 
RircH), A., i, 681; (Johnson and 
Baudisck). a., i, 328. 
s;i 2 roP 3 rrimi^nes (Dox and Yoder), A., 
i, 180. 

Pyrimidines, 2-thiol-, alkylation of 
(Horn), A., i, 874. 

Pyrimidine-d-oarboxylio aeid, 5-bromo- 
6-hydroxy-, and 6-hydroxy-, and their 
derivatives (Oherbuliez and Stav- 
ritch), a., i, 681. 

Pyrites, use of, as a catalvst in Friedel 
and Grafts* reaction (Smythe), T., 
1270. 

action of acetylene on (Steinkoff 
and Herold), A., i, 860. 
estimation of sulphur in (Gadais), 
A., ii, 79 ; (Chaudkon and Jurb- 
Boirard), a., ii, 311. 

P 3 nroeateehol, complex salts of, and its 
derivatives (Reihlen), A., i, 1146; 
(Keihlen and Sapper), A., i, 1147. 
Pyrofolmin (Langhans), A., i, 828. 
Pyrogallol, absorption of oxygen by, in 
gas analysis (Hoffmann), A., ii, 
682. 

componnd of diketopiperazine and 
(PovAENiNandTicHOMiHOV), A., i, 
1185. 

equilibrium of triphenylcarbinol with 
(Kremann, Hohl, and Mullik), 
A., i, 138. 

l:3-dimethyl ether, and its acetyl 
derivative, amino- and nitro-deriv- 
atives of ( Brand and Collischonn), 
A., i, 462. 

Pyrogallolcampborein, and its tetra- 
acetyl derivative (Singh, Rai, and 
Lal), T., 1428. 

Pyromellitic acid (Philippi ; Philippi 
and Bie ; Philippi and Thblen ; 
Philippi, Sera, and Froeschl ; 
Philippi, Sera, and Robinson), A., 
i, 837. 

PyromelUtio aoid, efibromo- (Philippi, 
Sera, and Robinson), A., i, 887. 
Fyromuoie aoid, bactericidal action of 
(Kaufmann), a., i, 804. 
Pyromucylhydroxamio aoid, and its 
acetyl ester, and their salts (Jones 
and Hurd), A., i, 249. 

7 -Pyrone, action of aniline on (Borsche 
and Bonacker), A., i, 60. 
Pyropbospborio aeid. See under Phos¬ 
phorus. 

Pyroproiolaniiellio aeid (WieiiAKD and 
Sohulenburg), A., i, 846. 
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Pytofolaimiillk Mid (Wieland and 
SOHULSKBUBG), A.« i, 846. 

PjrofBil^liiUryl cMoride. See tinder 
Sulphur. 

Pyrrole, catalytic hydrogenation of 
(PtJTOCHIN), A., i, 1176. 
behATiour of, in the body (Shimizu), 
A., i, 91. 

melanin from (Rondoni), A., i, 64. 
derivatives (Kuster, Weber, 
Maubeb, Niemann, Sohlaok, 
SoHLAVERBACH, and WiLLIO), A., 
i, 857. 

iodo^erivatives (Pieroni), A., i, 
763. 

Pyrroles (Fischer and Zerweck), A., 
i, 758; (Fischer and Herrmann), 
A., i, 1064 ; (Fischer, Schneller, 
and Zerweok), A., i, 1055. 
constitution of polymeric (Pieroni and 
Moooi), A., 1 , 766. 

Pyrrolealdehydei (Fischer and Zer- 
weok), a., i, 768. 

P3rrrole-8:6-^aoetio-2:4*diearbozylic 
Mid, methyl ester (KDster, Weber, 
irfAURER, Niemann, Schlack, 
ScHLAYEUBACH, and Wiliiq), a., 1 , 
859. 

Pyrrole-8:8-dicarbozylie acid, 2:4> 
rfinitro-, ethyl ester (Fischer and 
Zerwegk), a., i, 769. 

Pyrrolidine, preparation of (Putochin), 
A„ i, 1176. 

action of formaldehyde on (Putochin), 

A., i, 1176. 

6-Fytrolidine-S-oarbozylio acid, n-butyl 
ester (Chiles and Noyes), A., i, 
926. 

a>Pyrryleinohonie Mid, and its sodium 
salt (Ciusa), a., i, 1062. 

Pyrus atuniparia. See Mountain ash. 

P^rus coroTtaria, organic acids from 
(Sakdo and Bartlett), A., i, 100. 

Fyruvaldehyde, ^-ethoxyphenylhydr- 
azone (JacObsen), A., i, 596. 

Fyruvio Mid, as a fermentation product 
(V, Grab), A., i, 306. 
decarboxylation of, by yeast (Hanke 
and Koebsler), A., i, 409. 
as the aoetylating agent of the body 
<Knoo^, a., i, 487. 
in urine (Frioke), A., i, 496. 
jo-e^hoxy^henylhydrazone (J acobsen), 

m-methoxyphenylmethylhydrazone 
(Kermack, Perkin, and Robin¬ 
son), T., 1881. 

0 - and jT-nitrophenylhydrazones, alkali 
salts of (OiusA and Rastelli), A., 
i, 1078. 

aa-^f-nitrophenylmethylbydrazone 
(Ciusa and Rastelli), A., i, 1074. 


Fyrylium compounds (Dilthey and 
Kajteb), a., i, 668. 

Fyrylium salts, synthesis of (Pratt and 
Robinson), T., 1577. 


Q. 

Quantum theory, application of, to 
gases (SCHAPOSCHNIKOV), A., ii, 889. 
Quartz, heat of crystallisation of (Ray), 
A., ii, 685. 

crystal structure of (Huggins), A., it, 
641. 

Quinaldine synthesis (Lindner), A., i, 
687. 

Quinaldinio acid, esters and quaternary 
salts of (Mills and Hamer), T., 
2008. 

Quince tree, exudation from the stems 
of (v. Lippmann), a., i, 1223. 
Quindoline methochloride and metbo- 
sulphate (Armit and Robinson), T., 
836. 

Quindolines (Grandmougin), A., i, 
684. 

Quinhydrone electrode. See Electrode. 
Quinio acid, synthesis of (Kaufmann). 
A., i, 464. 

derivatives of (Halbbrkann), A., i, 
174. 

Qninioylglyoineanilide dihydrochloride 
(Heidelberger and Jacobs), A., i, 
673. 

Quinioylglyoine'p-hydrozyanilide (H ki- 
delbekgbr and Jacobs), A., i, 673. 
Quinidine oxide, picrate of (Speyer and 
Becker), A., i, 675. 

Quinine, effect of, on blood (Luger), 
A., i, 81. 

fixation and distribution of, in blood 
(Rona and Bloch), A., i, 290, 
484. 

salts, ionisation and luminescence of 
(Schmidt), A., ii, 182. 
detection of quinotoxine in (Ganas- 
siNi), A., ii, 539. 

estimation of (Livekskoge and 
Andrews), A., ii, 669. 
acetoxybenzoyl derivatives of (Merck, 
Diehl, and Mayen), A., i, 46. 
oxide, salts of (Speyer and Becker), 
A., i, 676. 

separation of strychnine and (Warren 
and Clark), A., ii, 171 ; (Evers), 
A., ii, 669. 

Quinine alkaloids, distribution of, in 
the organism (Boecker), A., ii, 
896. 

Quiniiarin, action of bromine on (Dim- 
ROTH, Sohultze, and Heinze), a., i, 
167. 
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Quiaitarin, 2-flaoro-, and its diaoetyl 
derivative (Dimkoth and Hilcexk), 
A., i, 158. 

Quiiiisarin-2:8-dipyridiniuni d^broInide, 
and its pheuobetaine (Barnett and 
Cook), T., 1384. 

Quinisarin-2-plienylfalplione, and its 
diacetyl derivative (Dimroth and 
Hilokxn), a., i, 158. 

Quinisarinqninone c^ibromide and 
methobromide (Dimroth, Schultze, 
and Heinze), A., i, 157. 

Qniniiarinqiiinone, 5- and 6-hydroxj- 
(Dimroth and Hilckbn), A., i, 158. 

Quinobeniidine, and its bishydrazine 
(WiELAND, Wecker, and Haas), A., 
i, 780. 

Qninooyaninei, chemistry of (KbNio), 
A., i, 1188. • 

Qninol, electromotive equilibna of 
quinone with (Granger and Nel¬ 
son), A., i, 48. 

chlorination of (Eokbet and Endler), 
A., i, 982. 

oxidation of, in presence ot aliphatic 
amines (Hakger), A., i, 580. 
componnd of diketopiperazine and 
(PovARNiN and Tiohomirov), a., 
i, 1185. 

Qainol, nitro-derivatives, and their 
benzoates (Kehkmann, Sandoz, and 
Monnier), a., i, 83. 

Qainoloamphorein (Singh, Bai, and 
Lal), T., 1427. 

Quinoline, solubility of lithium chloride 
in (Walton and Wise), A., i, 370. 
hydroferrocyanides (Gumming), T , 
1298. 

separation of pyridine and (Gum¬ 
ming), T., 1298. 

Quinoline, 5-amino-, stanni- and stanno- 
chloride (Drucb), A., i, 1206. 

8-hydroxy-, magnesium compound 
(Mornek), a., li, 659. 

i/;oQi^oline (Harris and Pope), T., 
1029. 

stannichloride (Drugs), A., i, 1206. 

Quinolines (Palkin and Harris), A., i, 
961. 

Quinoline series (Thielepape), A., i, 
271. 

preparation of amino-acids of the 
(Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle), A., i, 1179. 

Qainoline-4-earboxylie acid, and its 
hydrazide, and 2-chloro-, ethyl ester, 
and 2-iodo- (Thielepape), A., i, 271. 

6-Quinoline-2:4-dioarbozylio acid, 
6-hydroxy-, and its ammonium hydro¬ 
gen salt (Halberkann), A., i, 174. 

isoQuinoIine-red (Harris and Pope), 
T., 1029. 


Quinollnlum ruthenibromides (Gutbibb 
and Kbauss), A., i, 16. 

Quinolsulphamphtlialein, hydrozy- 
(Durr), T., 2891. 

Quinone. See Benzoqninone. 

Quinones, action of, on bacteria (Mob 
GAN and Cooper), A., i, 204. 

o-Quinones (Schonbero), A., i, 27; 
(ScHONBERG and Krabmer), a., i, 
663. 

Quinone-l-imide‘aci-2(or 4)-nitro-4(or 
2)-mercury (Kharasgh, Lommen, and 
Jacobsohn), a., i, 604. 

Quinotozine, salts of tropic acid with 
(Xing and Palmer), T., 2584. 
detection of, in quinine salts (Ganas- 
siNi), A., ii, 589. 


B. 

Babbits, zinc content of the organs of 
(Bertrand and Vladesco), A., i, 498. 
Bacemio acid, optical activation of, 
by ^malic acid (McKenzie and 
Walker), T., 349. 
dissociation of, in solution (Pennt- 
cuick), a., i, 624. 

Bacemio acids, action of bacteria and 
moulds on (Oondelli), A., i, 410. 
Bacemio compounds, active (Landrieu), 
A., i, 808. 

transformations during the fission of 
(Wboschbider), a., i, 441, 
Bacemisation of optically active acid 
amides (McKenzie and Smith), T., 
1848. 

Badiation, absorption and dispersion of 
(Weigebt), a., ii, 605. 
and chemical reactions (Taylor ; 
Lewis), A., ii, 886. 

Badiation theory, and its applications 
(Perrin ; Lewis ; Baly ; Lowry), 
A., ii, 628; (Dhar), A., ii, 780. 
Badioaotive elements (Hoffmann), A., 
ii, 184. 

Meitner nuclear model of (Neu- 
burger), a., ii, 188. 
atomic disintegmtion of (Meitner), 
A., ii, 15. 

isotopy of (Neuburokr), A., ii, 107, 
250. 

oxidising properties of (Lemay and 
Jaloustre), a., ii, 18. 
minerals, new (Sohobp), A., ii, 77, 
450, 451. 

substances, /B-ray spectra from (Meit¬ 
ner), A., ii, 416. 

disintegration of (Hbtxet), A., ii, 
608. 

adsorption of (Bblbr and vaN 
Rhyn), a., ii, 16. 
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Badioaotiye substauces, distribution of, 
in solutions (Lacks and Wbrten- 
stein), a., ii, 681. 
use of, as indicators (Paketh), A., 
ii. 786. 

Badioaetivity of water. See under 

Water. 

Badio-elementi. See Radioactire 

elements. 

Badiothorium, effect of, on metabolism 
(Miyadera), a., i, 966. 

Badium content of British coal (Drake- 
ley and Smith), T., 237. 
adsorption of, by barium sulphate 
(Oermann), a., ii, 16. 
chemical action of the penetrating 
rays of (Kailan), A., ii, 466, 643. 
action of the penetrating rays of. on 
colloids (Fernau and Pauli), A., 
ii, 202. 

synthesis of carbon compounds from 
air by means of (Glew), A., ii, 
607. 

rays, production of hydrogen peroxide 
from water by (Kailan), A., n, 

i06. 

y-rays from, absorption of, by luminous 
compounds (Owen and Page), A., 
ii, 108. 

effect of, on the germination of seeds 
(Stoklasa), A., i, 613. 
emanation. See Niton, 
chloride, positive ray analysis of the 
gases given off by (Thomson), A., 
ii, 666. 

residues, ionium in (Rona), A., ii, 
260. 

solutions, permanency of (Becker), 
A., ii, 810. 

estimation of small quantities of 
(Szilard), A., ii, 586. 

Badium-B and -0. i3-ray spectra of (Chad¬ 
wick and Ellis), A., ii, 802. 
adsorption of, by ferric hydroxide 
(Cranston and Hutton), T., 2843. 

Badium-C, emission of a-particles by 
(Shbnstonb and Schlundt), A., ii, 
466. 

Baffinase, specidc nature of (Will- 
STATTER and Kuhn), A., i, 284. 

Baffinose, preparation of (Clark), A., i, 
328. 



Bain-water. See under Water. 


Band temporaria (common frog), con¬ 
stituents of eggs of (Fauri^-Fremiei' 
and DE Streel), A., i», 85. 

Bape oil, fatty acids of (Toyama), A., 
i, 1113. 

Bapie aeid (Grabner), A., i, 519. 

Baapberry. See Rubus idieua. 


Baipberry juice, cause of the clouding 
of (Kunz-Krausb), a., i, 210. 

Bayflih liver oil. constituents of (Tsuji- 
moto and Toyama), A., i, 297; 
(Toyama), A., i, 895. 

Bays, absorbed, photochemical efficiency 
of (Winthbr), A., ii, 808. 
Becquerel, coloration and luminescence 
produced by (Meyer and Przi- 
bkam), a., ii, 389. 

positive, analysis by (Thomson), A., 
ii, 565. 

Rontgen, reflexion of, from crystals 
(Darwin), A., ii, 416; (Dar- 
dord), a., ii, 678. 
determination of crystal structure 
by means of (Clark and Duane), 
A., ii, 488 ; (Buvoet and Kars- 
sen; Posnjak and Wyckofp), 
a., ii, 499; (Hull and Davby ; 
Hull), A., ii, 624. 
investigation of crystal lattices with 
(Gerlach), a., li, 36. 
and thermodynamic equilibrium (de 
Broglie), A., ii, 249. 
absorption of (de Broglie ; Du¬ 
ane), A., ii, 104; (Richtmyer), 
A., ii, 105, 804; (WingIrdh), 
A., ii, 249. 

in crystals (AuRltN), A., ii, 810. 
scattering of, by anisotropic liquids 
(HIjckel), a., ii, 14. 
scattering of, hj crystals (Bragg, 
James, and Bosanquet), A., ii, 
184 

soft (Kurth), a., ii, 809. 
excitation of (Richardson and 
Bazzoni), a., ii, 14. 
biological action of (Petry), A., i, 
204. 

spectra of. See Spectra. 
a-Bays, radioactivity resulting from 
bombardment by (Shenstone), A., 

11, 415. 

ionisation by (Wilkins), A., ii, 607. 
luminous path of, m crystals (Geiger 
and Werner), A., li, 183. 
range of, in liquids and gases (Trax^- 
BENBERG and Philipp), A., ii, 

12 . 

iS-Bays, scattering of, by thin metal 
sheets (Geiger and Bothe), A., ii, 
13. 

relation between the scattering of, 
and atomic number (Glasson), A., 
ii, 188. 

relation between y-rays and (Meitner), 
A., ii, 416, 782. 
spectra of. See Spectra. 
y-Bays, absorption of, by luminous com¬ 
pounds (Owen and Page), A., ii, 
108. 
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y-Eayi, excitation of, by a-partiel^ 
(Slatsb), a., ii, 13. 
wave-lengths of (Mkitkbe), A., ii, 
788. 

relation between iS-rays and (Msitnxb), 
A., ii, 416, 732. 
spectra of. See Spectra. 

Becryitallisatiooii theory of (Altjeb- 
THUM), A., ii, 623. 

Beotifloation (Gay), A., ii, 120. 

Bednotases (Smokodingev), A., i, 1201. 

Beduotion by the Kishner-Wolif method 
(Thielepape), a., i, 271; (Thiele- 
PAPE and Spbeokelsen), A., i, 
1191. 

simultaneous oxidation and (EOxz and 
Ratbert), a., i, 236. 

Bednotodehydrooholio aeid, and its 
esters, and derivatives (Bobsche and 
Hallwass), a., i, 1168. 

Beeds, sucrose from the roots of (v. Lipp- 
MANB), A., i, 311. 

Befraotion and atomic structure 
(Wasastjebna), a., ii, 1. 
atomic and molecular, of organic com¬ 
pounds (SwiENTOSLAWSKi), A., ii, 
173. 

double, of colloidal solutions (Zocheb), 
A., ii, 102. 

molecular, atomic constants of 
(Huckkl), a., ii, 196. 
coefficients of (v. Auwbbs and 
Kolligs), a., ii, 174. 
relation of, to other properties 
(Uerz), a., ii, 409. 
of aromatic hydrocarbons (v. Au- 
WERs), A., ii, 98. 
of moltw salts (Meyer and Heck), 
A., ii, 241, 829, 

of substances with higher melting 
points (Eisenlohr), A., ii, 1. 

BefraoUve index at corresponding 
temperatures (Herz), A., ii, 97. 
of metallic salts in aqueous solution 
(Limann), a., ii, 173. 
of organic liquids (Himstedt and 
Wertheimer), A., ii, 726. 
of phosphorescent sulphides (Curie), 
A., ii, 801. 

Befractivity, relation between atomic 
volume and (Le Bas), A., ii, 241. 

Befractometrio analysis. See Analysis. 

Befraotories, expansion of, at high 
temperatures (Bogitch), A., ii, 116. 

Belativity, laboratory test of the theory 
of (King), A., ii, 489. 

Bennin (tkymo8in\ action of (Ham> 
marsteh), a., i, 958. 
ohemicdl action of (Inighoy), A, i, 
960. 

ooa^latbn of milk by (BiLUR and 
Herzveld), a, i, 284. 

cxxii. ii 


Besaoetophenone, amino-, « 0 -benzoyl 
derivative (Sonn and Falkenheim), 
A., i, 1164. 

e>-hydroxy- {fisetole)^ synthesis of 
(Sonn and Falkenheim), A., i, 
1168. 

Besins, constituents of (Zinke, 
Friedrich, Johannsbn, and 
Richter), A., i, 667 ; (Zinke, 
Hanselmayer, and Ehmer), A., 
i, 668. 

from spruce needles (v. Euler), A., i, 
283. 

chemistry of (Vesterbbro ; Vbstbr- 
BBRG and Wbsterlind), A., i, 826. 
relation between chemical constitution 
and ability to form (Herzog and 
Kreidl), a., i, 1168. 

Beiin acids of the Coniferee (Aschan, 
Fontell and Simola), A., i, 1152. 

Resonance potentials of gases (Boucher), 
A., ii, 608. 

Resorcinol, constitution of, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Fabre), a., i, 1147. 
tautomerism of (Fuchs), A., i, 836. 
condensation of cinnamic acid with 
(Short and Smith), T., 1808. 
compound of diketopiperazine and 
(PovARNiN and Tichomirov), A., 
i, 1186. 

use of, in qualitative inorganic analysis 
(Lavoye), a., ii, 779. 

Resorcinol, 4-chloro-2-nitroso- (Fabre), 
A., i, 1148. 

eiinitroso-. See l;2;3:4-Beiizodiquin- 
one-1:3-dioxime. 

dinitrosothiol- (Watson and Dutt), 
T., 1943. 

Besoroinolcamphorein (Krishna), T., 
255 ; (Sircar and Dutt), T., 1284. 

Besoreinolcamphorein, ^c^mbromo- 
(camphoreo^n) (Sircar and Dutt), 
T., 1284; (Singh, Rai, and Lal), 
T., 1429. 

Besoroinolphenolphthalein, hydro¬ 
chloride and acetyl derivative of 
(Fischer and Bollmann), A., i, 936. 

Besoroinolphenylsuooinein (Lapworth 
and McRae), T., 2722 . 

Besoroinolsulphamphthalein (Dutt), 
T., 2390. 

iS-Beioreylaldehyde methyl ethers, con¬ 
stitution of (OrT and -Nauen), A., i, 
656. 

Respiration, effect of anaesthetics on 
(Bodine), a., i, 889. 
effect of extirpation of the spleen on 
(Asher and Koda; Asher and 
Doubled), A., i, 286. 
effect of lack of calcium on basal 
metabolism in (Pbdotit), iu, % 
286. 
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BMpiration, inilaence of hydrogen sul¬ 
phide on (Haoqabd and Hender¬ 
son), A., i, 1206. 

relation between oxygen and carbon 
dioxide in (Thunberq), A., i, 889. 
of cells, physical chemistiy of (War¬ 
burg), A., i, 190. 

of dogSy effect of injection of sugars on 
(BffROER), A., i, 286. 
of fishes, physiology of (Powers), A., 
i, 286. 

Beipixatory exchange in fresh-water fish 
(Gardner, Kino, and Powers), 
A., i, 1084. 

metabolism. See Metabolism. 

Xetina, photochemistry of the 
(Weioert), a., ii, 11. 
liberation oi phosphoric acid by the 
(Lange and Simon), A., i, 701. 
Bhamnonio acid, preparation of 
(KiLiANi), A., i, 223. 
S-ept-^Bhamnoido acid (gideonu- add)y 
and its salts and derivatives (Kiliani), 
A., i, 1112. 

frangula, constituents of the 
bark of (Obsterle), A., i, 100. 
Bhinanthin, comparison of aucubin and 
(Bkidel and Bkaeoke), A., i, 1168. 
Jtkinardhua cnsta-gallif aucubin and 
sucrose from seeds of (Bridel and 
Braeckb), a., i, 1225. 

Bhinolith, constituents of a (Debug- 
quet), a., i, 497. 

Bhizopus^ production of pectinase by 
(Harter and A., i, 607. 

Bhtzostoma cuvieri, constituents of the 
gonads of (Haurowitz), A., i, 1210. 
Bhodanine (Granacher, Reis, and 
Pool), A., i, 676; (Granacher), 
A., i, 849. 

Bhodanine, a-oximino-, and its silver 
salt (Granacher, Reis, and Pool), 
A., i, 577. 

Bhodanine-a-aeenaphthenaqninone 

(Granacher, Reis, and Pool), A., i, 

677. 

Bhodinm baiei {rhxdimuimm.ines)y solu¬ 
bilities of salts of (Bronsted and 
Petbbsen), a., ii, 199. 

Khodyvienia palmata, pentosan from 
(Sauvageau and DenigIss), A., i, 607. 
KkibS glahray organic acids from (Sando 
and Bartlett), A., i, 100. 

Ribes Tuhrum (currant), acids in 
(Franzen and Sohumacheb), A., i, 
810. 

Bioe, vitamin content of (Fleming), A., 
i, 93. 

Bieiaine, constitution of (Spate and 
Tbcmelkitz), a., i, 571. 
Bieii^oleohydroEamio acid (Nicolet and 
Pelc), a., i, 644. 


Bings, four-membered, additive form¬ 
ation of (Inqold and Piggott), T., 
2798. 

Binger*s solution, replacement of potass¬ 
ium salts in ^Zwaabdemaker), A., 
i, 1213. 

Roccdla fuciformisy picrorocellin from 
(Forster and Savillb), T., 816. 

Boohelle salt See Tartaric acid, potass¬ 
ium sodium salt. 

Bosaniline-snlpharons acid, and its 
reactions with aldehydes (Wieland 
and SOHEUINO), A., i, 58. 

Boses, red, colouring matter of (Cubbey), 
A., i, 413. 

Boseooobaltio salts. See under Cobalt. 

Botation, inversion of, in anisotropic 
liquids (Royer), A., ii, 415. 
optical, exi)erimental proot of theories 
of (Wetterfors), a., ii, 247. 
of sugars (Maltby), T., 2608. 

Rotatory dispersion. See Dispersion, 
power and chemical constitution 
(Rupb and Jaggi), A., i, 840 ; 
(Rupb), a., ii, 602 
of crystals (Loncchambon), A., li, 
603. 

Bnban (Rabe), A., i, 360. 

9-Bnbanone, and its picrate (Rabe, 
Kindler, and Wagner), A., i, 361. 

Enbatozan (Rabe), A., i, 361. 

9-Bnbatozanone, and 8-bromo-, and 
their salts (Rabe, Kindler, and 
Wagner), A., i, 361. 

Bnhioene, and its picrate, and dtbromo-, 
and diuitro- (DziEwoiirsKi and 
SuBZKO), A., i, 730. 

Bnbioenedisulphonio acid (DziewoKski 
and SuszKo), A., i, 731. 

Bnbidinm, induction spectrum of (Du- 
NOYER), A., ii, 729. 

Bnbidinm bromate, preparation of 
(Buell and McCrobky), A., ii, 146. 
silver gold bromides (Suschnig), A., 
ii, 514. 

Rubidium detection 
detection of (Missendbn), A., ii, 658. 

Bnbilic acid, Acccachloro-, and penta- 
chlorohydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(KffsTER and Herrmann), A., i, 886. 

Micbu* fructieoaus (blackberry), lactic 
acid in the leaves of (Franzen and 
Keyssner), a., i, 810. 

M^ubtcs idcaus (raspberry), ellagic acid in 
(Kunz-Krause), a., 1, 210. 
occurrence of lactic acid and succinic 
acid in the leaves of (Franzen and 
Stern), A., i, 311, 976, 

Entaeoaxpine, constitution of ( Abahina 
and Fujita), A., i, 47. 

Ruthenium carbonyls (Mond and 
Wallis), T., 30. 
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Bttthdxikin Utro:ddt (Kbauss), A,, ii, 
76. 

alkali sulphites (Rbmy), A., ii, 857. 
Bnthenibromides (Gutbixr and 
KBAUfcfS), A., i, 16. 

Bye Straw, li^n from (Beokmai^k, 
Liehchb, and Lxhmakn), A., i, 233. 


8 . 

Sabcllaria alveolcUat constituents of eggs 
of (Faub^-Fremikt), a., i, 86. 

Sabinene, oxidation of, with chromyl 
chloride (Henderson, Robertson, 
and Brown), T., 2717. 

Sabinenilanaldehyde, and its semicarb- 
azone (Henderson, Robertson, and 
Brown), T., 2720. 

Sabinenilanio acid, and its salts (Hen¬ 
derson, Robertson, and Brown), 
T., 2720. 

Saccharase, diffusion of solutions of 
(V. Euler and Ericson), A., i, 886. 
acidity and thermostability of (v. 

Euler and Myrback), A., i, 693. 
removal of, from adsorbed substances 
(Willstatter and Kuhn), A., i, 
283. 

specific nature of (Willstatter and 
Kuhn), A., i, 284. 

reactivation of, by dialysis (v. Euler 
and SvANBERO), A., i, 284. 
inactivation of, by iodine (v. Euler 
and Landbegrbn), A., i, 1076. 
phosphorus content of preparations of 
(y. Euleb and Syanbebo), A., i, 
1200. 

inactivation of, by silver salts (v. 

Euleb and Mybbagk), A., i, 959. 
silver compound of (v. Euleb and 
Josephson), a., i, 1076. 
inversion of sucrose by (Colin and 
Chaudun ; Chaudun), A., i, 389. 
in blood and yeast (Knafpl-Lenz), 
A., i, 694. 

in the intestine (v. Euler and Svan- 
berg), A.,i, 296 ; (Knaffl-Lenz), 
A., i, 486. 

analysis of (Canals), A., i, 1075. 

t2-Baoohario acid, degradation of (Berg- 
MANN), A., i, 7. 

Saooharimeter, testing of the (Kraisy), 
A., ii, 2.33. 

** Saeoharla ” {o^bemoicsulphmide), 
colouring matters from (Dutt), 
T., 2889. 

estimation of p-sulphaminobenzoic 
acid in (Herzog and Erbidl), A., 
ii, 287. 

Cli-Baooharinio acids (Glattfield and 
Sander), A., i, 818. 


Saeeharomyces cerevtiUB, action of tdtra* 
violet light on (de Fazi), A., i, 1219. 
Scuicharomyces Marxiwm9^ fermentation 
by (y. Euler and Josephson), A., i, 
706. 

Saooharophosphatase (Tomita), A., i, 
960. 

occurrence and action of, iu plants 
(N4meo and Duenoi^), A., i, 206. 
Saffron, constituents of (Winterstein 
and Teleczky), A., i, 568. 
detection of the colouring matter of 
(Guerbet), A., ii, 793. 
isoSa&ole ozonide (Nagai), A., i, 839. 
t^oSafrolealkamines, and their salts and 
derivatives, and bromo- (Takeda and 
Kuroda), a., i, 273. 
tsoSafrole>2-imino>ozazolidine, and 
bromo-, and their derivatives (Ta 
keda and Kuroda), A., i, 273. 

Sakoa oil from Madagascar (Jumklle), 
A., i, 210. 

Salicin thiocyanate, tetra-acetyl deriv¬ 
ative (ZEMPLfiN and Hoffmann), A., 
i, 563. 

Salioindiethylamine (ZEMPLitN and 
Kunz), a., i, 564. 

Salicinphenylmethylamine (ZempliIin 
and Kunz), A., i, 565. 
Salioylaldehyde plcrate, compound of 
thiocarbamide and (Taylor), T., 2269. 
Salioylaldehyde, 5-ammo-, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Weil, Traun, and Marcel), 
A., i, 1023. 

Salieylatotetrammineoobaltie salts 
(Morgan and Smith), T., 1956. 
Salicylic acid, antipyrine salt, hydrolysis 
of (Kolthoff), a., i, 471. 
cobaltammine salt of (Morgan and 
Smith), T., 2874. 

sodium salt, compound of pyridine- 
betaine and (Cassella & Co.), A., i, 
860. 

substituted derivatives of (H. P. and 
W. Kaufmann), a., i, 252. 
5-chloro8alphonyl derivative (Stew¬ 
art), T., 2269. 

estimation of, in blood-serum (Heris- 
ssy), a., ii, 880. 

Salicylic acid, 4-nitro- (KondO, Naka- 
jima, and Murakawa), A., i, 746. 
6:6'-dithio-, and 6-thiol- (Stbwari), 
T., 2559. 

Salicylic acids, substituted, reduction of 
(Weil and Brimmer), A., i, 349; 
(Weil, Traun, and Marcel), A., i, 
1028. 

Salioylides, polymeric (Paolini and 
Scelba), a., i, 746. 
Salioylideneanthranilie acid, 3- and 
5-nitro- (Ekbley, Rogers, and 
Swisher), A., i, 985. 
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SalictylUeae gluooiamiAe (Irvike and 
Earl), T., 3378. 

S-Balioylidene-l'XnetlLjl glueoiamine 
(Irvine and Earl), T., 3379. 

2*Balioylidene*d :5:6-triaoetyM-etliyl 
glucosamine (Irvine and Earl), T., 
3380. 

2-8alloyUdenc-8i8:6>triacetyl glucos¬ 
amine, l-bromo- (Irvine and Earl), 
T., 2876. 

2-8alicylidene>8:5:6-triacetyl-l-metliyl 
glucosamine (Irvine and Earl), T., 
2379. 

a-Salicylylidenedeoxybenzoin. See tram- 
o-Phenyl-o-ooumarophenone. 

Baligenin, derivatives of (Hart and 
Hirschfelder), a., i, 38. 

Saliva, relation of, to gastric juice 
(Nakagawa), a., i, 789. 
human, hydrogen-iou concentration of 
(Starr), A., i, 1209. 
detection of bismuth in (Ganassini), 
A., ii, 690. 

Salts, relations between temperature 
and the solubility, activity, aud 
osmotic coefficients of (HRoNbtED), 
A., li, 364. 

slow hydrolysis of (Tian), A., ii, 
362. 

complex, crystallography aud optical 
properties of (Knaggs), T., 2069. 
fused (Herz), a., ii, 739. 
molecular refraction and dissocia¬ 
tion of (Meyer and Heck), A., 
ii, 241. 

reactions in mixtures of (Hicks and 
CRAiGh A., ii, 622. 
triple (Wells), A., ii, 660. 
of weak acids aud weak bases, hydro¬ 
lysis of (Griffith), A., ii, 420. 

See also Metallic salts. 

Salt solutions, osmotic and activity 
functions in (Bronsted), A., ii, 482. 
equilibria of (t® Chatelibr), A., ii, 
665. 

redissolution of a salt during evapor¬ 
ation of (Rengads), a., ii, 31. 

Salvarsan {cbrsphenamim), relation 
between mode of synthesis and 
toxicity of (Christiansen), A., i, 
186. 

colloidal properties of (Raiziss and 
Gavron), a., i, 1202. 
compounds of aldehydes with 
(Raiziss and Blatt), A., i, 1079. 
sulphur content of, and its relation to 
toxicity (Christiansen;, A., i, 
601, 1202. 

Bamarium oxide, dsRsity and, molecular 
volume o,f (Pranotl), A., ii, 879. 

lamarskH^ (Shi^iata and Eikora), 
A., li, 616. 


Sandal wood oil, Butch East Indtes, 

preparation and properties of 
(Rojdestwensky), a., ii, 792. 

Sand spur. See Cewhrui tribuhides, 

Santal oil, estimation of santalol in 
(Harrison), A., ii, 400. 

Santalol, estimation of, in santal oil 
(Harrison), A., ii, 400. 

Saponins (van der Haar), A., i, 160, 
665, 1168; (van uer Haar and 
Tamburello), a., i, 160. 
and their derivatives, effect of alkali 
or bromine on the biological activity 
of (SiERURG and Bachmann), A., i, 
404. 

surface activity and toxic action of 
(Kofler), a., i, 610. 
differentiation and estimation of 
(Kofler), A., ii, 695. 

Sativic aeids (Niuolet and Cox), A., i, 
320 ; (Rbinger), A., i, 623. 

Satureja montann^ constituents of oil 
from (Leone aud Angelescu), A., i, 
357. 

Sauerkraut, fermentation of (Brunkow, 
Peterson, and Fred), A., i, 312. 

Scandium, aic spectrum of (King), A., 
ii, 100. 

extraction and puiihcation of, from 
thorveitite (P. and G. Urbain), A., 
ii, 604. 

Scatole, toxicity of (Salant and Kleit- 
man), a., i, 794. 

Soheele’s green, composition of (Borne- 
MANN), A., ii, 852. 

Soheih oil, constituents of (Rouke-Ber- 
TRAND Fils), A., i, 845. 

Schijff’B reagent, modified (Wertheim), 
A., ii, 793. 

Schtzonmra lamgera (blood-louse), 
colouring matter and wax of (Schulz), 
A., i, 494. 

Schizophyoeae, water^oluble colouring 
matters from (Bokesch), A., i, 210. 

Schweinfilrth green, estimation of 
arsenic aud copper in (Kolthoff and 
Cremer), a., li, 86. 

Scopolamine, constitution of (Hess and 
Wahl), A., i, 854. 

Seopoline (Hess and Waul), A., i, 854. 

Scorpion venom. See Poison. 

Scrophalariaceas, sugars and glucosides 
in the (Braeoks), A., i, 1226. 

Sea urchin, constitueats of (Takahashi) , 
A., 1, 609. 

Sea water. See under Water. 

Sea-wolf liver oil (Lexow), A., i, 196. 

Ssbaoio acid, ethyl and ethyl hydrogen 
esters (GRfiN and Wibth:), A., i, 806. 

Sebacio dialdehyde. See Decansdial. 

Beoretia (van Eweyk and Tsnnen- 
BAUM), A., i, 397. 
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Sedimdtttation analyiii, apparatiM for 
(F. V. imd D. V. Hahn), A., ii, 706. 
Sedum Ulephium^ gluooside in the stems 
and roots of (Bridel), A., i, 799, 
1225. 

Seeds, evaluation of the vitality of 
(NfiMKO and DucHoi^), A., i, 94, 
411. 

influence of calcium on the germination 
of (Maqubnne and Demoussy), A., 

i, 905. 

effect of selenium and radium on the 
germination of (Stoklasa), A., i, 
618. 

Dutch, manganese in (Wester), A., i, 
93. 

“ Seid*’ oil, constituents of (Joseph and 
Whitfeild), a., i, 764. 

Selaohyl alcohol (Tsujimoto and 
Toyama), A., i, 297. 
Selenatopentamminecobalti-salts. See 
under Cobalt. 

SeleniouB acid. See under Selenium. 
Selenium, constitution of (Pj^labon), A., 

ii, 141. 

isotopes of (Aston), A., ii, 842. 
colloidal, and the action of gelatin on 
its solutions (Gutbier and Kms- 
*lani)ER), a., ii, 626. 
effect of freezing on (Gutbier, 
Heinrich, and Huber), A., ii, 
142; (Gutbier and Emslandkr), 
A., ii, 288. 

action of, on gold (PAlabon), A., ii, 
303. 

Selenium compounds, action of, on the 
growth of plants (Stoklasa), A., i, 
614. 

effect of, on the germination of seeds 
(Stoklasa), A., i, 613. 
pharmacology of (Joachimoglu and 
Hirose), a., i, 396, 406. 

Selenium salts, action of, on growth of 
plants (Turina), A., i, 707. 
action of, on plant metabolism in 
presence of radioactive air and soil 
(Stoklasa, KAiiJra, P^inkava, 
ZELENKA, ChmelaA, and JInsky), 
A., i, 974. 

Selenium ^e^mcbloride, action of, on 
amylene, butylene, and propylene 
(Boord and Cope), A., i, 421. 
action of, with /3-diketones (Mor¬ 
gan, Drew, and Barker), T., 
2483. 

dioxide, preparation of (Meyer), A., 
ii, 639. 

hydrates of (Manchot and Ortner), 
A., ii, 288. 

oxybromide (Linker), A., ii, 707. 
oxychloride, properties of (Lsnher), 
A., ii, 706. 


ieltninm oxychloride, vapour pressure 
of (Lbnhbr, Smith, and Town), A., 
ii, 871. 

Selenates, reflection spectra of 
(Schaefer and Schubert), A., 
ii, 179. 

complex (Mayer), A., ii, 70. 
double (Tutton), A., ii, 502, 605. 
Selenious acid, and its compounds 
with molybdenum and vanadium 
(Rosenheim and Krause), A., ii, 
47. 

Selenides, preparation of (Moser and 
Doctor), A., ii, 46. 

Selenium organie compounds (Bogert 
and Chen), A., i, 1182. 
aromatic (Farbwerke vorm. Meis- 
TER, Lucius, & BrOning), A., i, 
1066. 

acetylacetones, and cyano- (Morgan, 
Drew, and Barker), T., 2443. 
benzoylacetones, and cyano- (Morgan, 
Drew, and Barkbk), T., 2453. 
dibenzoylmethanes, and cyano- (Mor¬ 
gan, Drew, and Barker), T., 
2464. 

C'-ethylacetylacetones (Morgan, 
Drew, and Barker), T., 2460. 
Selenio acid, salts and esters of 
(Meyer and Wagner), A., i, 
620. 

Selenium detection and estimation:— 

detection and estimation of (Muller, 
Menzel, and Schubert), A., ii, 
390. 

estimation of (Losana), A., ii, 865. 

Selenium cells, mode of action and 
equilibrium of (Spate), A., ii, 189. 

4> Seleno-2-methyIquinasalone ( Boge rt 
and Chen), A., i, 1183. 

Semicarbaiide hydrochloride (Ochi), A., 
i, 723. 

Semiearbasidedithiocarbozylio acid, 

thio-, potassium salt (Guha), A., i, 
877. 

Semicarbaiido-d^piperitone, and its 
hydrochloride (Head and Smith), T., 
1869. 

Semicarbazones, action of amines on 
(Wilson,Hopper, and Crawford), 
T., 866. 

thio-, reactions of (Wilson and 
Burns), T., 870. 

Semina oardui Marias, tyi-amine from 
(Ullmann), a., i, 616. 

Serum, ionic distribution in (Eeichel), 
A., i, 486. 

viscosi^ and velocity of ultraflltration 
of (Ellinger and Nbusohlosz), 
A., i, 484. 

proteins of (Piettrb and Vila), A., 
i, 68. 
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8enun, condition of sugar in (RuszmriK 
and HElltKTl}, A., i, 291. 
action of kaolin on the tributyrinase 
in (Olsen), A., i, 292. 
horse, separation of globulins of 
(Vila), A,, i, 1209. 
human, estimation of bilirubin in 
(Thannhausee and Andersen), 
A.,ii, 671. 

detection and estimation of nitrates in 
(Noltb), a., ii, 583. 
estimation of non-j)rotein nitrogen in 
(Cristol), a., ii, 683; (Cristol 
and SiMONNET), A., ii, 887. 
estimation of inorganic phosphorus in 
(Tisdall), a., ii, 892. 

Serum albumin. See under Albumin. 
Serum globulin. See under Globulin. 
Sesquiterpenes, chemistry ot (Ruzicka, 
Meyer, and Mingazzini), A., i, 560. 
Shad. See Glnpea alosa, 

Shakiii^ maobine, for large quantities of 
precipitates (Franzen), A., ii, 769. 
Shark liver oil, constituents of (TsuJi- 
Moio and Toyama), A., i, 297; (To¬ 
yama), A., i, 895. 

Shark oil, catalytic decomposition of 
(Mailhk), A., i, 424. 

Shikasarin (Majima and Kuroda), A., 

i, 946. 

Shikon. See LUhospermum erythro- 
rhizon. 

Shikonin, constitution and derivatives of 
(Majima and Kuroda), A., i, 946. 
^/-Siaresinolic acid, oxidation of (Zinke, 
Hansblmayer, and Eemer), A., i, 
668 . 

Silica. See Silicon cftoxide. 

Bilicane. See Silicon ^e^rahydride. 
Silicanetetra-I-piperidinium chloride 
(Leonard) A., i, 863. 

Silicon, modifications of(MANCHOT), A , 

ii, 144 ; (Manohot and Funk), A., ii, 
286, 764. 

Silicon compounds, unsatnrated, lumin¬ 
escence of (Kautsky and Zocher), 
A., ii, 464. 

Silicon tcfmchloride, thermal constants 
of (Latimer), A., ii, 266. 
/e^mhydride (silicane), preparation of 
(Schwarz and Konrad), A., ii, 
846. 

viscosity and molecular dimensions 
of(RANKiNE and Smith], A., ii, 
709. 

dioxide {siliea), reflection spectra of 
(Schaefer and Schubert), A., 
ii, 179. 

heat of wetting of gels of (Patrick 
and GrimI, A., ii, 122. 
catalytic activity of (Gilpillan), 
A.,i,709. 


Silicon dioxide (silica), adsorption of 
ammonia by gels of (Davidhsiseb 
and Patrick), A., ii, 262. 
action of sodium chloride with 
(Clews and Thompson), T., 
1442. 

crucibles. See Crucibles, 
estimation of (Muemann), A., ii, 
226. 

estimation of, in filtered sea>water 
(Wells), A., ii, 868. 

Silicic acid, colloidal, preparation of 
(Kroger), A., li, 212. 213; 
(Bradfield), a., ii, 607. 
electrical projjerties of (Losen- 
beck), a., ii, 695. 
analysis of gels of (Neuhausen 
and Patrick), A., ii, 144. 
Silicates, ultia-red spectra of (Schaef¬ 
er and Schubert), A., ii, 727. 
colloidal, in soils, efiect of alum 
on (Scofield), A., i, 212. 
Silicate rooks, estimation of arsenic in 
(Hackl), a., ii, 169. 
estimation of cobalt and nickel in 
(Hackl), A., ii, 458. 

Silk, action of iodine on (Huebner and 
Sinha), a., i, 434. 

artificial, manufacture of (Hess), A., 

i, 922. 

Silk fibroin, composition and structure 
of (Abderhalden), A., i, 784. 

Silver, Rontgeu-ray spectrum of (de 
Broglik), a., ii, 330. 
absorption of ^-radiation from, in 
gases (Burbidqe), A., ii, 184. 
photoelectric wave-length of (SruHL- 
man), a., ii, 809. 

electrolytic potential of (Kolthoff), 
A., ii, 20. 

purity of, for use in atomic weight 
determinations (Baxter and Wood¬ 
man). A., ii, 376 ; (Baxter), A., 

ii, 377. 

oligodynamy of (Doerr and Berger). 
A., i, 1097. 

colloidal (Gutbier, Huber, and 
Zweiqle), A., ii, 486. 
colours of (ScHAUM and Marx), 
A., ii, 696. 

carrageen as a protective colloid for 
(Gutbier, wolf, and Kiess), 
A., ii, 203. 

sols of Carey Lea, behaviour of, to¬ 
wards electrolytes and hydrophilic 
colloids (Feeundlioh and Loen- 
ING), A., ii, 696. 

Silver alloys with mercury, preparation 
of (MCller and HOnxg), A., li, 600. 
Silver compounds, photochemistry of 
(Wbigert and SohOllee), A., ii, 
10 . 
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SilTtr faltft nse of ammoniaoal solutioss 
of, in valency determinations (Col- 
LEKBSBO), A., ii, 495. 

Silver autimonide, velocity of solution 
of, in silver (Wxxss and Hekby), 
A., ii, 207. 

arsenate, compound of acetylene with 
(Obxbdoerfeb and NiEUWiiAND), 
A., i, 516. 

bromate, preparation and properties 
of (Reedy), A., ii, 66. 
bromide, action of light on (Habt- 
ung), T., 682. 

effect of colloids on the photo¬ 
chemical decomposition of 
(ScHWAKZ and Stock), A., ii, 731. 
gold bromides (Suschnig), A., ii, 514. 
chloride, solubility of, in solutions of 
chloiides (Forbes and Cole), A., 
ii, 291. 

ammonium auric chloride (Wells), 
A., ii, 449. 

jDerchlorate, equilibrium in the system, 
benzene, water, and (Hill), A., ii, 
555. 

chromate, formation of, in Liese- 
gang’s rings (MoGuigan), A., li, 
38. 

solvolysis of (Hicks and Craig), 
A., ii, 622. 

haloids, action of light on (Koch and 
Schradeb), a., ii, 182. 
chlorination of, in (looch crucibles 
(Mellon and Siegesmund), A., 
ii, 781. 

action of, on potassium ferrocyanide 
(Bonino), a., ii, 78. 
iodate, equilibrium of potassium 
chromate with (Ramann and Sal- 
linger), a., ii, 131. 
iodide, heat of formation of (Taylor 
and Anderson), A., ii, 121. 
adsorption of iodine by (Germann 
and Traxler), A., ii, 371. 
permanganate, velocity of decomposi¬ 
tion of (SiEVERTs and Theberath), 
A., ii, 860. 

molybdate, crystal structure of 
(Wyckoff), a., li, 766. 
nitrate, electrolysis of pyridine solu¬ 
tions of (MilLLER; Muller and 
Dusohbk), a., ii, 612. 
oxide, crystal structure of (Wyckoff), 
A., li, 291. 

equilibrium of oxygen and (Keyes 
and Hara), A., ii, 353. 
catalytic influence of oxides on the 
decomposition of (Kendall and 
Fuchs), A., ii, 147. 
phosphate, compound of acetylene 
with (Oberdoebfsr and Nibttw- 
land), a., i, 515. 


Silver phosphide (MoexB and Bruxl), 
A., ii, 898. 

sulphate, action of, on alkyl haloids, 
in sulphuric acid solution (SoHiLOV), 
A., i, 913. 

thiosulphates, alkaline, compounds of 
ammonia with (Jonsson), A., ii, 57. 

Silver organie oompomids 
Silver-^bumose, estimation of 
(Herzog), A., ii, 798. 
Silver-thioglyooUio acid, and its 
sodium salt (Ohemische Fabrik 
Flora), A., i, 425. 

Silver estimation and separation 
estimation of, in presence of col¬ 
loidal silver (Gutbier, Huber, and 
Kuppinger), a., ii, 396. 
separation of, from mercurous salts 
(Kolthoff), a., ii, 160. 

Silver anode. See Anode. 

Silver ores from Nevada (Shannon), 
A., ii, 859. 

Sinoosite (Schaller), A., ii, 459. 

Slags, dephonphoration, constituents of 
(Bemolon), a., ii, 564. 

Sneeseweed. See Helenium hoopenu 

Snow, analyses of (Schaffer), A., i, 
612. 

Soaps, colloid chemistry and manufacture 
of (Fischer, McLaughlin, and 
Hooker), A., ii, 430, 829. 
effect of addition of salt on the vis¬ 
cosity of solutions of (King), A., i, 
621. 

adsorption of, by wool (Bbiiish Re¬ 
search Association for the 
Woollen and Worsted Indus¬ 
tries), A., ii, 561. 

action of blood-serum with (Jaribch), 
A., i, 1087. 

estimation of, in wool (British Re¬ 
search Association for the 
Woollen and Worsted Indus¬ 
tries), A., ii, 594. 

Soap solutions, preparation and hydro- 
timetric precision of (Justin- 
Mueller), A., ii. 658. 
constitution of (McBain ; Taylor 
and Laing), T., 621 ; (Flecker 
and Taylor), T., 1101 ; (Norris), 
T., 2161. 

effect of electrolytes on the constitu¬ 
tion of (Salmon), T., 711 ; (MoBain 
and Burnett), T., 1820. 
detergent power of (Mess), A., ii, 
268. 

nltra-filtration of (McBain and 
Jenkins), T., 2325. 

Sodamide, syntheses by means of 
(Haller and Bauer), A., i, 258; 
(Haller and Benoist), A., i, 350; 
(Haller and Boudin), A., i, 356. 
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8odMniniDnium» action of, on hydro¬ 
carbons (Lebbau and PiooK), A., i, 
801. 

action of, with hexamethylenetetr¬ 
amine, tetramethyldiaminomethane, 
and ethylidene-ethylamine (Pioon), 
A., i, 1123. 

compound of pyridine with (Lebeait 
and Pioon), A., i, 48. 

Soddite, radioactive (Schoep), A., ii, 
461. 

Sodium, bright metallic, preparation of, 
in nitrogen (Bornbmann), A., ii, 
444. 

absorption spectrum of (Ladenburo), 
A., ii, 6; (Harrison), A., ii, 679. 
arc spectrum of (Foote, Meooebs, and 
Mohler), a., ii, 598. 
iniiuence of the pressure of foreign 
gases on the spectrum of (Min¬ 
kowski), A., ii, 242. 
distribution of electrons in the atom 
of (Bragg, James, and Bosanquet), 
A., ii, 708. 

chemical constants of (Ladenbxjrg and 
Minkowski), A., ii, 191. 
vapour, electrodeless discharge in 
(Robertson), A., ii, 609. 
electrical conductivity of, in liquid 
ammonia (Kraus and Lucabse), 
A., ii, 252. 

ions, electrolytic migration of, through 
glass (PiRANi and Lax), A., ii, 
817. 

heat of vaporisation of (Ladenburg 
and Minkowski), A., ii, 194. 
resistance temperature coefficients of 
solutions of, in liquid ammonia 
(Kraus and Lucassk), A., li, 734. 
equilibrium of mixtures of ammonia 
and (Kraus and Lucasse), A., ii, 
764. 

equilibrium of mixtures of tellurium 
and. in liquid ammonia (Kraus and 
Chiu), A., li, 765. 

action of, with bromo-derivatives of 
benzene and toluene (Fuchs and 
Metzl), a., i, 442. 

Sodium alloys with mercury, electro¬ 
chemistry of (Richards and Conant), 
A., ii, 840. 

Sodium salts, distribution of, in blood 
(Kramer and Tisdall), A., i, 1087. 
Sodium antimoniodobromide (Yourna- 
zos). A., ii, 651. 

arsenite, action of derivatives of nitric 
oxide and hydroxyl on (Gutmann), 
A., ii, 844. 

azide, action of, with benzylidene- 
benzhydrazide chloride and dibenz- 
hydrarido chloride (Stolls and 
Netz), A., i, 690. 


Sodium perbdratei electrolytic |mpara- 
tion of (Alsgaard)* A., li, 375; 
(Aendt and Hantge), A., ii, 569. 
bromate and chlorate^ crystal structures 
of (Dickenson and Goodhue), A., 
ii, 146. 

carbonate* manufacture of, by the 
ammonia process (Le Chatelieb), 
A., ii, 375. 

velocity of absorption of carbon 
dioxide by (Riou), A., ii, 483. 
equilibrium of calcium sulphate and 
(Syrkin), a., ii, 699. 
equilibrium in the system, sodium 
chloride, water, and (Freeth), A., 
ii, 627. 

equilibrium of sodium sulphate, 
water, and (DawkIns), T., 776. 
reaction between nitrogen, carbon 
and (Ingold and Wilson), T., 
2278. 

minerals from Kenya Colony 
(Walther), a., ii, 859. 
hydrogen carbonate, preparation of 
(Toporescu), a., ii, 376, 642. 
chloride, effect of albumin on the 
conductivity of solutions of 
(Palmer, Atchlby, and Loeb), 
a., i, 692. 

melting and freezing points of 
(Ferguson), A., ii, 848. 
diffusion of (Stiles and Adair), 
A., ii, 125. 

equilibrium of ammonium nitrate 
and (Perman), T., 2473. 
equilibrium in the system, sodium 
carbonate, water, and (Freetii), 
A., ii, 627. 

equilibrium of sodium laurate, 
water, and (McBain and Bru- 
NE1T), T., 1320. 

blue flame produced by, on a coal 
fire (Smithblls), A., ii, 645. 
reactions of cellulose with (Mas¬ 
ters), T., 2026. 

compounds of pyridinebetaine and 
(Cassella & Co.), A., i, 860. 
action of silica with (Clews and 
Thompson), T.. 1442. 
chloride and sulphate, equilibrium of, 
with ammonium chloride and sul¬ 
phate and water (Rivett), T., 
379. 

chlorite (Levi), A., ii, 667. 
chromate, mixed crystals of sodium 
sulphate and (Richards and Mel- 
drum), a., ii, 54. 

hydi oxide, preparation of, fipee fiom 
carbon dioxide (Cornoo), A., ii, 
288. 

heats of neutralisation of (Richards 
and Rowe), A., ii, 425. 
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Sodium hydroxide, heat of neatralisation 
of, with hydrochloric acid (Kbtxs, 
Gillespix, and Mitsukuri), A., 
ii, 424. 

reactions of, with alnminiain salts 
(Grobet), a., ii, 673. 
hypochlorite, red colour of solutions 
of (Mario), A., ii, 467. 
hyposulphite (Hbtl and Greer), A., 

fl, 288. 

iodide, conductivity of, in amyl 
alcohol (Kraus and Bishop), A., 
ii, 813. 

nitrate, equilibrium of ammonium 
nitrate with (Early and Lowr\ ), 
T., 903. 

equilibrium of magnesium nitrate, 
w'ater and (Jaoeman and 
Browne), T., 694. 

peroxide, estimation of the active 
oxygen in (Milbauer), A., ii, 
621. 

phosphate, action of epichlorohydrin 
on (Bailly), a., i, 980. 
dihydrogen phosphate, effect of, on 
body power (Herxheimer), A., i, 
970. 

silicate (Erdenbrecher), A., ii, 444. 
electrolysis of solutions of (Spencer 
and Proud), A., ii, 011. 
equilibrium of sodium tungstate 
with (VAN Liempt), a., ii, 776. 
silicofluoride, refractive index of 
(Raiteri), a., ii, 641. 
sulphate, equilibrium of sodium car¬ 
bonate, water and (Dawkins), 
T., 776. 

mixed crystals of sodium chromate 
and (Richards and Meldrum), 
A., ii, 54. 

sulphide, use of, instead of hydrogen 
sulphide in qualitative analysis 
(Vortmann), a., ii, 668. 
sulphite, alkylation of (Baqgesgaard- 
Rasmussen and Werner), A., i, 
104. 

hydrogen sulphite, action of, on 
nitro-oompounds (Weil and 
Moser), A., i, 448. 
tungstates (Smith), A., ii, 774. 
equilibrium of, with sodium silicate 
and with potassium tungstate 
(van Liempt), a., ii, 776. 
for use in blood analysis (Folin), 
A., ii, 696. 

paratungstate, preparation of (Lot- 
termoser), a., ii, 610. 

Sodium estimation 

estimation of, in aluminium and 
alumina (Geith), A., ii, 720. 
estimation of, in tinned dishes 
(Wilson), A., ii, 396. 
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tediui tnuJigtHB Sw Skw* 

trodes. 

Sodium lamp. See Lamp. 

Sodium press, laboratory (Beckmann), 
A.» ii, 869. 

Soils, absorbent power of TOasals), A., 
i, 608. 

absorption and basic exchange in 
(v. Nostitz), a., i, 611. 
absorption of ammonium salts from 
solutions by (Aarnio), A., i, 1227. 
absorption of water by colloids in 
(Robinson), A., i, 1228. 
flocculation of (Comber), A., i, 212. 
precipitation of the constituents of, 
by calcium salts in presence of 
hydroxyl ions (Mattson), A., i, 
800. 

acidity of (Konio, Hasenbaumer 
and Kroger ; Lbmmsrmann and 
Fresbnius), a., i, 610. 
effect of lime, phosphates, etc., on 
(Bauer and Haas), A., i, 976. 
reaction of, and its relatWHi to plant 
distribution (Atkins), A., i, 415, 
509; (Comber), A., i, 416; (Fish¬ 
er), A., i, 610 ; (Salisbury), A., i, 
1104. 

relation of hydrogen-ion concentration 
in, to their lime requirements 
(Johnson), A., i, 708. 
effect of aluminium salts on ammo- 
niflcation and nitrification in (Deni¬ 
son), A., i, 512. 

carbon-nitrogen ratio in (Read), A., i, 
416. 

origin of colloids in (Whitney), A., 
i, 708 ; (Gordon), A., i, 1227. 
effect of salts on nitrogen fixation in 
(Greaves, Carter, and Lund), 
A., i, 976. 

organic nitrogen in, availability of 
(Robinson, Winter, end Miller), 
A., i, 212. 

phosphonc acid in (Fraps), A., i, 616. 
effect of colloids on the availability of 
salts in (Gordon and Starkey), 
A., i, 1104. 

efiect of alum on colloidal silicates in 
(Scofield), A., i, 212. 
oxidation of sulphur compounds in 
(Lipman, Waksman, and Joffe), 
A., i, 303; (Demolon), A., i, 312 ; 
(Waksman), A., i, 706. 
oxidation of sulphur and transforma¬ 
tion of phosidiatea in (Waksman 
and Joffe), A., i, 416. 
sulphate reducing organism in (KAHr), 
A., i, 1228. 

effect of drying, on the water-soluble 
constituents of (Gustafson), A., i 
708. 
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•oilt, classification of water in (Pabksr), 
A., i, 616. 

toxicity, acidity and basicity of 
(Oaer), a., ii, 172. 
acid, influence of calcium salts on 
(Robinson and Bullis), A., i, 
976. 

nitrification in (Stephenson), A., 
i, 416. 

arable, cobalt and nickel in (Bert¬ 
rand and Moebagnatz), A., i, 
976. 

humus, mechanical analysis of (Rob¬ 
inson), A., ii, 888. 
mechanical analysis of (Robinson), 
A., ii, 888. 

analysis of, from the formation of 
layers (Ungerer), A., ii, 96. 
detection of acidity of (Hudio and 
Hettebsohij), A., i, 1104. 
estimation of moisture in (Deiohton), 
A., i, 1227. 

estimation of calcium in (Shedd), 
A., ii, 627. 

estimation of hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion in (Healy and Kakraker), 
A., ii, 619. 

estimation of organic matter in (Read 
and Ridosll), A., ii, 540. 
estimation of potassium in (Jones and 
Reeder), A., ii, 86. 
estimation of sulphates in (Hirst and 
Greaves), A., ii, 621. 

Soil solutions, method of obtaining 
(Parker), A., i, 611. 

Soja beans, culture of, and the occur¬ 
rence of urease in these plants 
(Wester), A., i, 311. 
ni^ogen distribution of proteins from 
(Fribdemann), a., i, 506. 

Solannellic acid (Wieland and Schu- 
LSNBURG), a., i, 346. 

Solanum emdentma. See Tomato. 

Solar atmosphere, ionisation in the 
(Russell), A., ii, 676. 

Solids, structure of (Thomson), A., ii, 
366, 746. 

incandescent, luminescence of (Nic¬ 
hols and Howes), A., ii, 697. 
specific heat of (Krase), A., ii, 
421. 

hardness of, and its relation to con¬ 
stitution (Reis and Zimmermann), 
A., ii, 746. 

interpenetration of, by chemical re¬ 
action (Weiss and Henry), A., ii, 
207, 487. 

Telocity of chemical reactions in 
(Hinshelwood and Bowen), A., 
11, 628* 

extraction of (Charitschkov), A., ii, 
826. 


Sols, hydrophobic, action of, with hydro¬ 
philic colloids (Freundliob and 
Lokning), a., ii, 366. 
lyophile, capillary-electric phenomena 
in (Kruyt and de Jong), A., ii, 
367. 

mastic, precipitation of (Miohaelis 
and Hirabayashi), A., ii, 429. 

Solubility (Hildebrand and Jenks), 
A., li, 141; (Bbonsted and Peter¬ 
sen), A., ii, 199 ; (Bronsted), A., 
ii, 481; (Ephraim and Mosimann), 
A., ii, 574. 

determination of (Dundon and Hend¬ 
erson), A., ii, 662. 
calculation of (Mortimer), A., ii, 621. 
partition in (Smith), A., ii, 480, 431. 
prediction of, in polar solutions (Ken¬ 
dall, Davidson, and Adler), A., 
ii, 34. 

of a compound in presence of other 
compounds (Leone and Angel- 
escu), a., ii, 748 ; (Leone and 
Benelli), a., ii, 744. 
of gases in liquids (Nedhausen and 
Patrick), A., ii, 264. 
reciprocal, of slightly miscible liquids 
(ChAneveau), a., ii, 366, 427. 
in mixed solvents (Pucher and Dehn), 
A., ii, 126. 

of bubstancesin two solvents (Schilov, 
Lepin, and Jantschak), A., ii, 
824. 

of substances in mixtures of alcohol 
and water (Wright), T., 2261. 

Solutions, theory of (Cassel), A., ii, 
481; (Herrmann), A., ii, 552. 
optical properties of (Wasastjerna), 
A., ii, 2. 

absorption of light by (Lunelund), 
A., li, 8 ; (V. Halban and Siedsn- 
topf), a., ii, 332, 

additive compounds in, and ionisation 
(Kendall and Gross), A., ii, 82. 
thermochemistry of (Levalt-Ezer- 
sky), a., ii, 819. 

adhesion in (Schilov and others), A., 
ii, 350; (Schilov, Lepin, Jant- 
soHAK, and Dubinin), A., ii, 626. 
adsorption of (Ostwald and de Iza- 
guirre), a., ii, 480. 
concentrated, theory of (Timmer¬ 
mans), A., ii, 25. 

dilute aqueous, application of the ideal 
equation to (Kendall), A., ii, 32. 
of metallic salts, crystalline particles 
in (Traube and Klein), A., ii, 201. 
non-aqueous, electrochemistr}^ of 
(MtLLEB ; Muller and Du- 
sohek), a., ii, 612. 
of binary electrolytes, physical pro¬ 
perties of (AValden), a., ii, 845. 
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Soltttioiii, non*aaaton8, tnalyfds of, with 
the intenerometer (Cohen and 
Bruins), A.» ii, 77. 
dispeiBoid analysis of (Ostwald), 
A., ii, 198. 

Solvates, theoiy of (Sybrin), A., ii, 
828. 

Solvatoohromism (Haktzbch), A., i, 
556. 

Solvents, x^artition of substances between 
(ScHiLOV, Lepin, Jantschak, and 
Dubinin), A., ii, 626 ; (Schilov, 
Lepin, and Jantsohar), A., ii, 
824. 

recovery of, in extraction processes 
(Pichlee), A.,ii, 715. 
influence of, on the velocity of foriua> 
tion of quaternary ammonium com¬ 
pounds (Hawrins), T., 1170. 
mixed, solubility in (Puchbk and 
Dehn), A., u, 126. 
velocity of reaction in (Cashmoee, 
MoCombie, and Scarboeough), 
T., 243 ; (McCombib, Scar¬ 

borough, and Settle), T., 2308. 

Solvolysis in mixtures of hised salts 
(Hicks and Craig), A., ii, 622. 

Sorbio acid, piperidide of (Orr and 
ZtMMltfRMANN), A., i, 138. 

Sorghum vulgare^ protein from the cary- 
opsis of (Visco), A., i, 211. 

Sound, velocity of, in air and hydrogen 
(GrOneisen and Merkel), A., ii, 
190. 

Speoifio gravity. See Density. 

Spectra in relation to atomic structure 
(King), A., ii, 277. 

produced by collifeiou with electrons 
(Seeliger), a., ii, 17. 
broadening'of lines in (Franck), A., ii, 
241 ; (FOchtbauee and Joos), A., 
ii, 242. 

of gases, excitation of, during chem¬ 
ical reactions (Haber and Zisch), 
A., ii, 461. 

absorption, of elements barium to 
antimony (Lindsay), A., ii, 599. 
of bromomalonic derivatives and 
nitroparaffins (Graham and Mac¬ 
beth), T., 1109. 

of halogen derivatives of cyclic com¬ 
pounds (Graham and Macbeth), 
T., 2601. 

of metallic salts (George), A., ii, 
806. 

arc (St. John and Babcock), A., 
ii, 4. 

intensity-current curves of (Moore), 
A., ii, 242. 

occurrence of spark lines in (Hem- 
SALECH and de Qramont), A., ii, 
410. 


Speetra, arc, values of constants in (Foote 
and Mohler), A., ii, 410. 
wave-lengths in (Walters), A., ii, 
100 . 

arc-cathode (Dunstan and Wooten), 
A., ii, 99. 

band, ori^n of (Tarahashi), A., ii, 8. 
regularities in (Kratzer), A., ii, 
409. 

of isotopes (Grebe and Konen), 
A., ii, 4. 

line, production of enhanced (Sawyer 
and Becker), A., ii, 242. 
quantum theory of (Bohr), A., ii, 
801. 

iS-ray (Ellis), A., ii, 339. 
and their connexion with y-rays 
(Meitner), A., ii, 732. 
from radioactive substances (Meit¬ 
ner), A., ii, 416. 
and 7 -ray (Ellis), A., ii, 466. 

Rontgen ray (Duane), A., ii, 104 ; 
(Richtmyer), a., ii, 105, 804 ; 
(Hjalmar ; Coster), A., ii, 180; 
(Smekal), a., ii, 15, 181, 600, 
607 ; (Dolejsek ; Duane and 
Patterson), A., ii, 463 ; (Duane 
and Fricke), A., ii, 804. 
precise measurements of (Siegbahn), 
A., ii, 104. 

spark lines in (Wentzel), A., ii, 249. 
and the structure of atoms (Coster), 
A., ii, 491, 677 ; (Dauvillier), 
A., ii, 678. 

in relation to valency (Wentzel), 
A., ii, 607. 

JT-serics, of the light elements 
(Dolejsek; Dauvillier), A., 
ii, 243. 

A-series (Coster), A., ii, 244, 462; 

(Dauvillier), A., ii, 468. 
A^-series in (Dolejsek), A., ii, 411. 
of metallic oxides (Hedval), A., li, 
300. 

of organic crystalline compounds 
(Bragg; Becker and Jancre), 
A., ii, 128. 

ultra-violet ^Kurth), A., ii, 410. 

series, difference between, of isotopes 
(Ehrenfest; Bohr), A., ii, 598 ; 
(Nicholson), A., ii, 599. 

Balmer series, structure of (Gehrcke 
and Lau), A., ii, 3. 

spark, identification of air lines in 
(Merrill, Hopper, and Keith), 
A., ii, 802. 

ultra-red (Schaefer), A., ii, 727. 

ultra-violet, absorption (Winthbb. 
Baqqesgaard-Basmussen, and 
Schreiner), A., ii, 729. 
of dihydrio phenols (Klingstedt), 
A., ii, 680. 
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Vaeiinm spark, of motala 
(Carter), A., ii, 599. 
visible, doublets in (Goudsmit), A., 
ii, 462. 

SptotrograplL,inaS8 (Aston and Fowler), 
A., ii, 241. 

Rootgen ray (Seemann), A., ii, 16. 

ipeotrograpky (v. Anoeber), A., ii, 8. 

Spectrophotometer, double slit (Nara- 
TAN and Subrahmanyan), A., ii, 
329. 

Speotroseopy, new apparatus for affording 
source of light for (Gerlacu and 
Koch), A., ii, 830. 

Speotrum, ultra-violet, extension of the 
(Millikan), A., ii, 100. 
continuous, emission and absorption 
of (Duolaux), a., ii, 99. 

Speotmm lines, errors in the measure¬ 
ment of (Merton and Harrison), A., 
ii, 673. 

Spermatoioa, histochemistry of (Strud¬ 
el), A., i, 294. 

Sphingomyelin, optical properties of 
(Sano), a., i, 701. 

Spilanthol from paracress (Asahina 
and Asano), A., i, 505. 

Spirans (Leuchs, v. Katinsky, and 
Conrad), A., i, 471, 873. 

Spleen, function of the (Asher and 
Bernet), a., i, 491. 
efiect of extirpation of, on blood- 
corpuscles (Asher and Matsumo), 
A., i, 298. 

formation of bilirubin in the (Ernst 
and Szappanyos), A., i, 1089. 
of cattle, nucleic acids from (Stbudel), 
A., i, 297. 

Spmoe, Swedish, constituents and pro¬ 
perties of (Wahlbero), a., i, 1101. 

Spmoe needles, resins and tannins from 
(V. Euler), A., i, 233. 

Stains, detection of urine in (Jemma), 
A., ii, 460. ’ 

Stannanodi-l-piperidininm chloride, di- 
chloro- (Leonard), A., i, 363. 

Stannic acid and salts. See under 
Tin. 

Stannous salts. See under Tin. 

Staphylolysin, effect of metallic salts on 
the formation of (Walbum), A., i, 
796. 

Star anise oil, constants of (Gatte- 
foss:4), a., i, 1167. 

Starch (Zwikker), A., i, 10. 

constitution of (de Hoop), A., i, 
484. 

measurement of the liquefaction of 
(Olsson), a., ii, 401. 
adsorption in solutiona of, and their 
emulsifying action (Clark and 
Mann), A., ii, 660. 


Staroh, preservation of solutions ^ 
(Kan6), a., i, 280. 

chemistry of (Privoshbim and 
Pbrsoh), a., i, 113, 632; (Pring- 
BHEIM and Dernikos), A., i, 632; 
(Pringsheim and Goldstein), A., 
i, 633. 

decomposition products of (Pictet 
and Jahn), A., i, 987. 
temperature coefficients in the degrad¬ 
ation of (ErnstrOm), a., i, 699, 
effect of amino-acids on the hydrolysis 
of, by enzymes (Sherman and 
Walker ; Sherman and Cald¬ 
well), A., i, 283. 

benzyl derivatives of (Gombero and 
Buchler), a., i, 112. 
iodide, constitution of (Lottekmosrr 
and Steude), A., i, 10. 
compounds of iodine with (y. Euler 
and Myrback), A., i, 527, 1120; 
(V. Euler and Bergmann ; v. 
Euler and Landerorbn), A., i, 
921. 

activity of reductase from (Smoro- 
dincbv), a., i, 1201. 
disappearance of, from leaves 
(Molisch), a., i, 809. 
estimation of (LiNO, CALLOW, and 
Price), A., ii, 879. 

Starfish, constituents of (Hinard and 
Fillon), A., i, 87. 

Stasite (Schobp), A., ii, 386. 

Stearic acid, oxidation of (Asahina and 
Ihhida), a., i, 520. 
cellulose ester (GrIIn and Wittka), 
a., i, 114. 

vanillylamide of (Ott and Zimmer- 
mann), a., i, 137. 

Stearic acid, ^^bromoc2^hydroxy- and 
dichlororfiliydroxy- (Nicolet and 
Cox), A., i, 320. 

ff^mhydroxy-. See Sativic acid. 

Stearodipalmitins, isomeric (Am berger 
and Bromig), A., i, 804. 

I'Stearoxydecoio acid, methyl ester 
(GRffN and WiRTH), A., i, 805. 

Steel. See under Iron. 

Stereochemistry, recent advances in 
(Singh), A., ii, 103. 
studies in (Holmbero), A., i, 1113. 

Stereoiaomerides, biological difference 
of (Jung and MUller), A., i, 
486. 

Stereoisomorism, ethylenic (Dufraissb), 
A., i, 584. 

Sterols, biochemistry of (Brinkman and 
Wastl), a. , i, 289. 

Stibinetri-l-piperidinium chloride 
(Leonard), A., i, 863. 

Stibiebeaioiii, f hy d r- 

oxy- (Schmidt), A., i, 1204, 
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StUbmy action of aluniinium chloride 
with (ScHOiiL and Schvvabzsr), A., i, 
331. 

Stilbene, amino* and nitro-derivatives, 
stereoisomerlo (Storkkbb and 
Oehlbbt), Am i, 647. 
nitro-derivativee, preparation of 
(Branop and Brady), T., 2866. 
4-Ditro-2-cyaxio^, ^ibromide (Ruooli 
and Meybb), A., i, 346. 

Stilbene-d-oarbozylio aoidi, 2-amiuo> and 
2-nitro-,8tereoisoroeric, and their esters 
(Stoermer and Oehlebt), A., i, 648. 

8tilbe]ie-2:2'-dicarbozyl chloride, and 
its deriratiyes and 7:7'-<fichloro-, 
methyl ester (Ruooli and Meyer), 
A., i, 845. 

StUbene'2:2'-dioarbozylio acid, esttrs of 
(Ruooli and Meyer), A., i, 344. 

Stomach, effect of choline on the move¬ 
ments of the (Lb Heuz), A., i, 85. 
enzymes of the (Hammarsien), A., i, 
968. 

human, action of calcium and potass¬ 
ium ions on the (Tezner and 
Turolt), a., i, 896. 

Straw, li^in from (Pabchke), A., i, 325. 
estimation of Itevulose in (Collins), 
A., 11, 828. 

Streptococcus, haemolytic, extraction of 
enzymes from (Stevens and West), 
A., i, 903. 

Strontium alloys with lead, constitution 
of (Piwow ARSKY), A., ii, 644. 

Strontium chlorite (Levi), A., ii, 567. 
hydroxide, crystalline, solubility of 
(Sidersky), a., ii, 501. 
nitrate, crystal structure of (Vbgard), 
A., ii, 503. 

silicate (Ebkola), A., ii, 849. 
tungstate (Smith), A., ii, 774. 

Strontium detection 
detection of (Lu'iz), A., ii, 227. 

Strychnine, physiology of (Weiss and 
Hatohbe), a., i, 900. 
poisoning. See Poisoning, 
ferrioxalate (Burrows and Turner), 
A., i, 916. 

hexose- and sucrose-phosphates (Neu- 
BERG and Dalmer), A., i, 920. 
separation of quinine from (Warren 
and Clark), A., ii, 171; (Evers), 
A., ii, 669. 

tsoStryohxiine, preparation of (Leuchs 
and Nitsohke), A., i, 1175. 

Stryehnoi alkaloids (Leuoes, Oster- 
nuRG, and Kaehbn), A., i, 362; 
(Lbucbb and Eaehrn)» A., i, 468; 
(Leuohs and Friokeb), A., i, 677 ; 
(Leuchs, Mildbeahd, and Leuchs), 
A., i, 1052; (Leuchs and ^STitschke), 
A., i, 1175. 


Styphnic acid, retene ester (Rvzicha 
and Meyer), A., i, 830. 

Styrene, chloro-, and its chlorohydrin 
(Forster and Savillb), T., 2600. 
»-nitro-8:4;6-^nhydroxy- (Rosen* 
MUND and Pfannkuoh), A., i, 1080. 

S'Styrylbensopyrylium chloride, hydr¬ 
oxy-derivatives (Buck and Heil- 
bron), T., 1204. 

Styryl a-ohloro-27*dimethylaniinostyryl 
ketone (Bauer and Werner), A.,i, 
1036. 

Styryl dichloromethyl ketone, nitro- 
derivatives (Heller, Lauth, and 
Buchwaldt), a., i, 348. 

O-Styryldi-iSa'-naphthozanthenyl per¬ 
chlorate (Ziegler), A., i, 152. 

Styryl fuxfnrylidensmsthyl ketone, 
2-hydroxy- (Buck and Heilbron), 
T., 1100. 

9-Styryl-l-methozyzanthenyl perchlor¬ 
ate (Ziegler), A., i, 152. 

Styryl methyl ketone, o- and p-hydroxy- 
(Buck and Heilbron), T., 1100. 

l-StyryU'5oqninoline (Mills and Smith), 
T., 2732. 

9*Styrylzanthenol (Ziegler and Ochs), 
A., i, 1048. 

9-8tyrylKanthenyl perchlorate (Zieg¬ 
ler), A., 1, 151. 

9*Styrylzanthyl bromide hydrobromide 
and chloride hydrochloride, and 
their perhaloids (Ziegler and 
Ochs), A., i, 1047. 
ethyl ether (Ziegler and Ochs), A., 
i. 1048. 

Suherdialdehyde, and its diphenylhydr- 
Bzone (Rosenmund, Zetzsohb, and 
Fl^tsch), a., i, 39. 

Suberone, (?)2:7-cfibromo- (GoDOHorand 
Brum), A., i, 350. 

Substance, C^HiNi, from azoimide and 
methylthiooarbimide (Oliveri- 
MandalX), a., i, 473. 

C|He 04 , and its methyl ether, from 
^cerol and Aspergillus gUt/uem 
(T?raetta-Mosoa and Preti), A., 
i, 91. 

C|HjN, from p-xylene and sulphuryl 
azide (OuRTius and Schmidt), A., 
i, 777. 

CfHiO.NfS, from p-oarbamidotoluene- 
7^^mphonic acid and phoaphoryl 
chlori^ (Soott and Cohen), T., 
2041. 

CjHu 04 N, from hydrolysis of ethyl 
Ny-dicyano-y-metnylbutane-NI-di- 
carhozylate (1 {ope and Sheldon), 
T., 2232. 

C 

and Gbonosb), A., i, 


loHieOi, from a-hroiaotiobutald,ehyde 
and s^iomalonio ester (Franke 
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SnbiUnoe, CioHiaOj, from iB-wiothyl- 
butau-iS-oi* 7 >o]i 6 and phosphoric 
oxide (ScHsiBLEB and Fischek), A., 
i, 1110. 

CioHiO^BNa, and its amino-deriyati?e, 
from sodium hydrogen sulphite and 
2:7-dihydroxynaphtnalene (Fuchs 
and Stix), A., i, 451. 

C 10 H 21 OSN 3 S 1 , from oxidation of 
’6: 5 -dimeth ylthiol -1 -ph eny !• 1 ; 2 :4- 
triazole with permanganate (Fromm, 
KAlYser, Briegleb, and Fohren- 
bach), a., i, 378. 

CiiH|oO, from ethylene and nitrogen 
(Miyamoto), A., i, 418. 

CijHjjO, from ethylene and nitrogen 
(Miyamoto), A., i, 418. 

CijHjqOj, from oxidation of the lactone 
of 3-hydroxy- 2 -o-carboxy benzyl- 

2 -methyJ«/c?opropane-l-carboxylic 
acid (Kon, Stevenson, and 
Thorpe), T., 663. 

CjjHioO*, from formic acid and 
phloroglucinol (Schwenk), A. ,i,l 53. 

CjaHijO,, from formic acid and phloro¬ 
glucinol (Schwenk), A., i, 153. 

CxaHjiO, from ethylene and nitrogen 
(Miyamoto), A., i, 418. 

C 14 H 14 O,, from ethyl 5 -aldehydo- 
salicylicate and acetylacetone 
(Wayne and Cohen), T., 1027. 

Cj 4 HhO*, from kawaic acid and 
alcoholic potash (Murayama and 
Maykda), a., i, 266. 

^14^10^41 , and its platinichloride, 
Irom hydrolysis of (Ciusa 

and Veochiotti), A., i, 474. 

C 24 H 304 Nt 0 ]|, from urine and di- 
chlor^enzenediazonium chloride 
(Hermanns), A., i, 1091. 

CjsHgOj, from «-o-phthalyl chloride 
and sodium salicylate (H. P. and 
W. Kaufmann and Gottino), A., 
i, 263. 

CuHu 04 , from the bark of Rhamnns 
frmqula (Oestbeli), A., i, 100 . 

CjjHjgO, from ethylene and nitrogen 
(Miyamoto), A., i, 418. 

CjjHnOj, from ethylene and nitrogen 
(Miyamoto), A., i, 418. 

CjgHieOjNj, from hydrolysis of 
anisaldehyde phenylmethylhydr- 
azone hydrochloride (Ciusa and 
Veoohiotti), a., i, 474. 

CijHjoONj, from c^doheianone and 
ethyl a-cyanopropionate (Eon and 
Thorpe), T., 1802. 

CnHjeOjNjS, from raonothioethylenc 
glycol and phenylcarbimide (Ben¬ 
nett), T., 2146. 

CuHmO, from ethylene and nitrogen 
(Miyamoto), A., i, 418. 


Snbitanoo, CjiH 240 , from 9-styryl- 
xanthenol and acetic acid (Ziegler 
and Ochs), A., i, 1048. 

CnH 2 t 04 , and its derivatives, from 
antoxidation of 2 -acetyl-a«naphthol 
(Fries and Leus), A., i, 462. 

m-cresol and o-nitro- 
phthslic anhydride (Eper and 
widmer), a., i, 260. 

CMH 24 O 5 NJ, from j 8 -ketohydrindene 
and jt 7 -nitrobenza]dehyde (Fried- 
LANPEB, Herzog, and v. Voss), 
A.,i, 764. 

C 22 H 15 NPJ, from triphenylphospliine- 
ethylimine and ethyl iodide (Staud- 
iNOBR and Hauser), A., i, 69. 

^aa^ie^s* from / 8 -ketohydrindene and 
p-hydroxybenzaldehyde (Fried- 
lander, Herzog, and v. Voss), A., 
i, 764. 

C 23 H 35 O 1 NPI, from ethyl azidoacctate, 
triphenylphosphine and methyl 
iodide (Staudinger and Hauser)* 
A., i, 69. 

C 25 H 2 PO, from magnesium phenyl- 
ethinyl bromide and distyryl ketone 
(Hess and Wbltzien), A., i, 
86 . 

C 2 eH 2202 N 3 , and its salts, from azodi¬ 
benzyl and dimethyl*)3-naphthyl- 
amine (Diels and Kleinpblleb), 
A., i, 1196. 

C 27 H 28 O, from 77 -diphenyl-oa-di-p- 
anisylallene and acetic acid (ZiE<i- 
LER, Ochs, Bremer, and Thiel), 
A..i, 1049. 

from 2-hydroxyanthra- 
qumone and dextrose (Bradshaw 
and Perkin), T., 921. 

^ 28 ^ 84 ^ 4 ’ from hydrolysis of benz- 
aldehyde phenylhydrazone hydro¬ 
chloride (Ciusa and Vecchiotti), 
A.,i, 474. 

C 82 H 24 ON 4 , from AT-ethylcarbazole- 
3-diazonium chloride and ammonia 
(Morgan and Read), T., 2717. 

CggHttOe, from oxidation of phen- 
anthraquinyl acetate (Goldschmidt 
and Schmidt), A., i, 1160. 

^S 8 ^aa^«^«S 8 , from “ saccharin " and 
9 n-pnenylenediamine hydrochloride 
(Dutt), T., 2393. 

C 82 H 28 O 8 N 7 S 8 , from “saccharin’^ and 
4:6-diaminoresorcinol hydrochloride 
(Dutt), T., 2394. 

C 24 H,g 02 , from magnesium phenyl- 
ethinyl bromide and oxalyl chloride 
(Hess and Weltzien), A., i, 
36. 

^ 4 oH 840 ^, from diphenvlketen and 
phenylketenacetal (Staudinger 
and Rathbam), A., i, 1015. 
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Sabititntion, influence of, on equilibria 
in binary systems (Ekemank and 
MitLLEB; Kremann, Odelga, and 
Zawodskt), A., i, 181; (Kremann, 
Hohl, and MtiLLER), A., i, 138; 
(Kremann and Odelga), A., i, 
159; (Kremann and Strzelba), 
A., i, 176. 

influence of, on chemical reactions 
(Franjpen and Stauble), A., i, 
460; (Bodforss), A., ii, 698. 
effect of, on the free energy of oxida¬ 
tion-reduction reactions (LaMer 
and Baker), A., ii, 785. 

Substitution reactions (v. Auwers), A., 
ii, 98. 

Sucoinobloroimide, preparation of (Hirkt 
and Macbeth), T., 2174. 

Suooinie acid, preparation of (Suzuki 
and Matsuyama), A., i, 716. 
aldehyde acids derived from (Car- 
riI>:re), a., i, 318. 

benzyl ester, enzymic hydrolysis of 
(Howard), A., i, 960. 
menthyl hydrogen eater (Shimomura 
and Cohen), T., 2066. 

Succinic acid, ^e^rochloro-, diethyl ester 
(DouoijTy and Freeman), A., i, 427. 

Succinic acids, substituted, formation 
of, from esters of aS-unsaturated 
acids (Higginbotham and Lap- 
worth), T., 49. 

syntheses of (Lapworth and 
McRae), T., 1699,2741. 
aminohydroxy-, synthesis of, and their 
salts and derivatives (Dakin), 
A., i, 143. 

resolution of, and their alkaloidal 
salts (Dakin), A., i, 430. 

Sueoinodehydrogenase (Widmark), A., 
i, 600. 

effect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
on the action of (Ohlsson), A., i, 
786. 

Snooinodi-5-aoenaphthylamide(FLEis(H- 
ER and Schranz), A., i, 1143. 

Succinonitrile, (ftchloro- (Ott and Lop- 
MANN), A., i, 643. 

Sucrose [saccharose^ canc’Sfagar)^ prepara¬ 
tion of, chemically pure (Kraisy), 
A., ii, 233. 

spectrum of the triboluminescence of 
(Longchambon), a., ii, 642. 
polarisation of normal solutions of 
(STANkK), A., ii, 167. 
beat of combustion of (Swiento- 
8 LAW8KI and Starczew6Ka),A., ii, 
616. 

osmotic pressure of (Lotz and Frazer), 
A., ii, 264. 

inversion of (Moran and Lewis), T., 
1613 ; (Scatchard), a., i, 230. 


Sucrose [seuxiharose^ cane-sugar\ velocity 
of inversion of (Dhar), A., ii, 89; 
(Fades and Morrell), A., ii, 882. 
inversion of, by alkaline copper solu¬ 
tion (Maquenne), A., 1 , 920; 
(Canals), A., ii, 592. 
inversion of, by saccharase (Colin 
and Chaudun; Chaudun), A., i, 
889. 

hydration of, in water solution (Scat¬ 
chard), A., i, 230. 
velocity of hydrolysis of (Clark), A., 
ii, 186. 

oxidation of, by nitric acid (Chatta- 
WAY and Harris), T., 2703. 
action of ozone on solutions of (Sohone- 
baum), a., i, 228. 

explosion of finely divided (Beyers- 
dorfer), a., ii, 749. 
sulphate (Neuberg and Lieber- 
mann), a., i, 222. 

benzyl derivatives of (Gombbrg and 
Buohler), a., i, 112. 
permeability of the intestines to 
(Woringer), a., i, 1214. 
detection of, colorimetrically (Kryz), 
A., ii, 233. 

detection of, in presence of dextrose 
(Congdon and Stewart), A., ii, 
233. 

estimation of, with invertase (Hard¬ 
ing), A., ii, 167. 

estimation of^ in presence of other 
sugars (Behre and During), A., ii, 
790. 

separation of dextrose from, by dia¬ 
lysis (Congdon and Ingersoll), 
A., i, 322. 

Bucrosephosphoric acid, strychnine salt 
(Neuberg and Dalmer), A., i, 920. 

Sugars, effect of ketonic compounds on 
the formation of (Oeelmuyden), 
A., i, 607. 

synthesis of (Wagner and Parnas), 
A., i, 966. 

from formaldehyde (Ewart), A., i, 

10 . 

in the body (Parnas and Wagner), 
A., i, 487. 

fluorescence of (Lewis), A., ii, 334. 
optical rotation of (Maltby), T., 
2608. 

adsorption in solutions of, and their 
emulsifying action (Clark and 
Mann), A., ii, 560. 
chemistry of (Kiliani), A., i, 223, 

821, nil. 

action of amino-acids on (Gri^nhut 
and Weber), A., i, 235. 
fermentation of, by pentose-ferment¬ 
ing bacteria (Peterson, Fred, and 
Anderson), A., i, 971. 
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Itnaeatation of, preparation 
of glycerol from (Ybbsiniote 
Ohbmisohb Werke), a., i, 980. 
in blood (Cammidge, Forsyte, and 
Howard), A., i, 81; (Rosen¬ 
berg), A. ,i, 789; (Netjwirth and 
Kleiner ; Stasiak), A., i, 1208. 
distribution of (Falta and Rich- 
ter-Quittner), a., i, 696. 
effect of amino-acids and fatty acids 
on (Pollak), a., i, 483. 
effect of caibon dioxide on (Bin- 
swanoer), a., i, 962. 
in narcosis and disease (Chant- 
rains), a., i, 192. 

in arterial and Tenons blood (Turban), 
A., i, 482. 

relation between the content of, in 
urine and in blood (TERVAERT)t A., 
i, 1215. 

in blood and urine, action of phos¬ 
phates on (Elias and Weiss), A., i, 
1086. 

in cerebrospinal fluid, aqueous humour, 
and blood plasma (Cooi^e ; be Ha an 
and VAN Crbveld ; Stevenson), 
A., i, 295. 

sterie transformation of, in tissues 
(Isaac and Adler), A,, i, 297. 
stereoisomeric, permeability of the 
glomerulus membrane for (Ham¬ 
burger), A., i, 490, 491, 790, 919. 
synthesis of acylated halogen deriv- 
atives of (Freudenrerg and Ivbrs), 
A., i, 523. 

action of hydrogen peroxide on solu¬ 
tions of (Schonebaum), A., i, 920. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
oxidation of acids derived from 
(Greineet), a., i, 1111. ' 
unsaturated reduction products of 
(Beromann, Schottb, and Lechin- 
sky), a., i, 227; (Bergmann and 
Mibkeley), a., i, 618. 
transportation, retention and excre¬ 
tion of (Folin and Bbrglund), 
A., i, 487. 

excretion of, in uiiue (Mursch- 
hauser), a., i, 198 ; (Nbuwirth), 
A., i, 485. 

reducing, action of ammonia on (Ling 
and Nanji), A., i, 631. 
olarification of solutions containing, 
by mecus of lead acetate (Englis 
and Tsang), A., ii, 459. 
estimation of (Quisumbing and 
Thomas), A., ii, 92; (Hanak), 
A., ii, 166 ; (Fleury and Bou- 
tot), a., ii, 879. 

estimation of, in blood (hABst, 
, Kiuvbux, and Nomidis), A., ii, 
8iS. 


Sugars, reducing, estimation of, in urine 
(Smith), A., ii, 663. . 
estimation of, by fermentation 
methods (Lange), A., ii, 93. 
estimation of, iodometrically (Auer¬ 
bach and Bodlander), A., ii, 878. 
estimation of, in blood (II^benbehg), 
A., i, 482 ; (Guy), A., ii, 94; 
(Reist), a., ii, 323 ; (Stepp), A., 
ii, 592 ; (Ernst and Wfless), A., ii, 
724; (CsoNKA and Taggart), A., 
ii, 879. 

estimation of, in blood and urine 
(Tervabrt), a., ii, 166. 
estimation of, in urine (Folin and 
Berglund), a., ii, 400. 

Sulphamidophthalio acid, constitution 
of, and its salts and esters (Zinoke 
and Greune), a., i, 550. 

^-Sulphaminobensoio acid, sodium salt 
(Weil and Moser), A., i, 444. 
estimation of, in commercial saccharin 
(Herzog and Kreidl), A., ii, 237. 

Sulphamphthalems (Dutt), T., 2389. 

cts-Snlphatodiethylenediamineoobaltio 
bromide (Duff), T., 462. 

** Bulphatoethylaniline. ” See iV-Phenyl- 
j8-aminoethyl hydrogen sulphate. 

1: i-SulphatomerouridboietbylenebiS' 
IsB'dihydrobensofuran (Adams, 
Roman, and Sperry), A., i, 947. 

Sulphatopentamminecobaltiselenate. See 
under Cobalt. 

Sulphides. See under Sulphur. 

Sulphide colouring matters, red (Wat¬ 
son and Duit), T., 1939, 2414. 

Sulphidobisdimethylpyrrole-S-oarb- 
ozylie acids, ethyl esters (Fischer and 
Herrmann), A., i, 1065. 

Sulphifonsin [methanalsulphuroua add) 
(Malvezin), a., i, 222. 

Sulphilimines (Mann and Pope), T., 
1052. 

Sulphimidophthalio acid, constitution 
of, and its siilts and derivatives 
(ZiNCRE and Greune), A., i, 561. 

p-Sulphinobexuoic acid (Smiles and 
Harrison), T., 2024. 

5-SulphiaoiBlioylio acid (Stewart), T., 
2559. 

Sulphite liquor lactone (Hintikka), 
A., i, 347. 

cis- Sulphitodiethylenediamixieoobaltic 
bromide (Duff), T., 452. 

Sulphoacetio acid as a condensing agent 
(Schneider and Kraft), A., i, 
749. 

salts, detection and estimation of, in 
cellulose acetates (Entat and Yul- 
quin), a., ii, 583. 

cobalt and copper salts (Backer and 
Dubsky), i, 423. 
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Sulpho-aoid gronpi, steric hindtaxiM of 
(VAN Duin), a., i, 189. 

8-p-Sulplioboaseneaio-5<'amino>6-metlL- 
ozyqainolina (Jacobs and Heidel* 
BBBOB&), A. I i, 671. 

6-Siilpliobenieneazo-2:4*dimethyl< 
pyrrole-S-oarbozylie acid, ethvl and 
methyl eaten (EttsTEB, wbbbr, 
MaUBBB, K 1BMANN9 SOHLAOK, 
ScHLAYBBBAOH, and WiLLIO), A., i, 
858. 

8-i;*Btilphobe&BeneaiO'6*hydrozy-6- 
methozy'2-pbeiiylquiiioliiie-4-oarb- 
ozyiio aold (Halbbbkann), A., i, 175. 

8-;7>Sulphobenzeneazo-6*bydrozy-6- 
metbozy quinoline (Jacobs and 

Heidblbbrobb), a., i, 672. 

5 7/7- Snlphobenzeneazo-S- by drozy- 
2-pbenylqainolin6*4-earbozylie aeid 
(Halbbrkann), a., i, 174. 

Snlpbobenzide. See Dipheuylsulphone. 

Solpbooarbozyllo acids, salts of (Backer 
and Dubbky), A., i, 423. 

m<8ulpboolnnamio acid, and its aniline 
hydrogen salt (Moobb and Thomas), 
A., i, 464. 

Snlpbobssmoglobinssmia (van den 
Beroh), a., i, 798. 

l-8'-Sttlpho>2*bydrozypbenyl-8*nietbyl- 
d-pyrazolone, 6 '-chloro- (Society of 
Chemical Industry zn Basle), A., 
i, 885. 

1.5'* Snlpbo-2'- bydrozjrpbenyl-S-metbyl- 
5-pyrazolone-3'-6arbozylio acid 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 365. 

Sulpbonamides, aliphatic (Cluttekbuck 
and Cohen), T., 120 . 
substituted, preparation of (Farben- 
FABRIKEN VORM. F. BaYEB & Co.), 
A., i, 999. 

Sulpbonation of phenols (Campbell), 
T., 847. 

a-Snlpbonedibntyrio acid, resolution of 
(Ahlbebo), a., i, 625. 

Sulpbonie acids, esters, action of, with 
amines (Foldi), A., i, 782. 

Snlpbonic acids, o-amino-, aromatic, 
condensation of isocytLnic acid with 
(Scott and Cohen), T., 2034. 

2.2'-8ulpbonidotripbenylcarbinol (Gom- 
BERo and Britton), A., i, 163. 

2:2'-8nlphonidotripbenyloarbiayl 
chloiide (OoMBEBa and Brition), 
A., i, 163, 

2:2'-8iilpbonidotripbenyUnetbane (Gom- 
BRRG and Britton), A., i, 168. 

2:2'*>8nlpbonidotripbenyl]ne^yl, and its 
perozide (Gombebo and Britton), 
A.t i, 163. 

Solpbonyl chlorides, aromatic (Stew¬ 
art), T., 2665. 

cxxii. il 


2-p-8ulpbopbenyl-6-metbyl-4^-aBimino- 
benzene, 5-amino- (Kalle 4b Oo.), 
A., 1 , 61. 

o-Snlpbopropionic acid, cobalt and 
copper salts (Backer and Dubsky), 
A., i, 423. 

Bulpbosalioylaldebyde, preparation and 
derivatives of (Weil ana Brimmer) 
A., i, 349. 

Sulphosalieylie acid, action of, on the 
swelling of gelatin and albumin (OsT- 
WALD and Kuhn), A., i, 598. 

5-8nlpbosalioylie acid, S-nitro-, potass¬ 
ium hydrogen salt (Sakellarios), 
A., i, 1145. 

Sulphozylio acid, estimation of, volu- 
metrically (de Bacho), A., ii, 311. 

Sulphur, absorption spectrum of (Fu- 
kuda), a., ii, 728. 

Kontgen-ray spectrum of (Lindh), A., 
ii, 542. 

latent beat of fusion of (Stratton 
and Partington), A., ii, 258. 
rhombic, solubility of (Hildebrand 
and Jenks), A., ii, 141. 
solubility of, in organic liquids (Dela- 
place), a., li, 706. 
valency of (Lecher and Simon), A., i, 
1018. 

absorption of active liydrogen and 
nitrogen by (Wendt ; Newman), 
A., li, 639. 

colloidal, physico-chemical investiga¬ 
tion of (R0.SSI), A., li, 486. 
hydrophobic and hydrophilic sols of 
(Freundlich and Soholz), A., ii, 
841. 

eilect of heating charcoal with 
(Wibaut), a., ii, 52, 873. 
action of, on cuprous chloride 
(PiNKARD and Wardlaw), T., 
1300. 

equilibrium between iodine and, in 
solution (Amadori), A., ii, 561. 
and its compounds, action of, on 
terpenes (Budnikov and Sohilov), 
A.,i, 944. 

metabolism. See Metabolism, 
in proteins (Hoffman and Gortner), 
A., i, 429. 

Sulphur eompounda in agar (Neuberg 
and Ohle), A., i, 328. 
action of, on growth of plants 
(Turina), a., i, 707. 
oxidation of, by bacteria in soils 
(Lipman, Waksman, and Joffe), 
A., i, 803 ; (Waksman), A., 1, 
706. 

fate of, in the animal organism 
(Schmidt and Clark), A., i, 968. 

Sulphur monochloride, action of aniline 
with (Coffey), A., i, 132. 

66 
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Snlphiir 

Snlphnryl chloride, action of, on 
aromatic amines (Ellbb and 
Klxmh), a., i, 448. 
chlorination of benzene with 
(Silberrad), T., 1015. 
action of, on organic compounds 
(Durkanb), T., 44. 

Pyroinlphiiryl chloiide, action of 
toluene on (Steinkopf and Buch- 
heim), a., i, 122. 

Thionyl chloride, action of, on glycollic 
acid (Blaise and Montagne), 
A., 1, 620. 

action of, on a-hy(lroxy*acids 
(Blaise and Montagne), A., i, 
716. 

Sulphides, phosphorescent, refractive 
index of (Curie), A., ii, 801. 
action of red rays on (Curie), A., 
ii, 246. 

effect of heat on phototropy of 
(Mourelo), a., ii, 604. 
preparation of sols of (v. Hahn), 
A., ii, 856. 

fate of, in the blood (Haggard and 
Charlton), A., i, 287. 
estimation of (Budnikov and 
Krause), A., ii, 717, 782. 
estimation of, volumetncally 
(Willard and Cake), A., ii, 80. 

Sulphur (fioxide, specific heat of 
(Partington and Cant), A., li, 
191. 

solubility of, in suspensions of 
calcium and magnesium hydr¬ 
oxides (Smith and Pabkhurst), 
A., ii, 761. 

vapour pressure of (Bergstrom), 
A., ii, 423. 

viscosity and molecular dimensions 
of (Smith), A., ii, 686. 
equilibrium between water and 
(Biohowsky), a., ii, 270. 
oxidising properties of (Wardlaw 
and Pinkard), T., 210. 
oxidising and reducing properties of 
(Stewart and Wardlaw), T., 
1481. 

estimation of (Barham), A., ii, 620. 

^mxide, physical properties of 
(Bbrthoud), a., ii, 638. 
equilibrium of chromium trioxide, 
water and (Gilbert, Buckley, 
and Masson), T., 1934. 
equilibrium of ferric oxide, water 
and (PosNJAK and Merwin), A., 
ii, 772. 

fs^xide (Meye^ Bailleul, and 
Henkel), A., ii, 848. 

Inlj^uxous acid, autoreduction of 
(Bennett) T., 1794. 


Sulphur 

Sulphurous aeid, reaction between 
iodic acid and (Skbabal), A., ii, 
488. 

action of iodine with (Macaulay), 
T., 652. 

estimation of (Coppetti), A., ii, 80. 

Sulphites, preparation of, pure 
(Shenefield, Vilbrandt, and 
Withrow), A., ii, 46. 
alkali hydrogen, equilibria in 
aqueous solutions of (Baly and 
Bailey), T., 1818. 
detection of, in foods (Chapman), 
A., ii, 620. 

Sulphuric acid, lead chamber process 
for (Forrer), a., ii, 761. 
and its salts, electrical conductivity 
of mixtures of (Kendall, Adler, 
and Davidson), A., ii, 126. 
determination of the transport 
numbers for (Ferguson and 
France), A., ii, 113, 114. 
properties of mixtures of etl^l 
ether, water and (Pound), T., 
941. 

heat developed on mixing nitric 
acid, water and (McDavid), A., 
ii. 617. 

absorption of ethylene by (Damiens), 
A., i, 1105. 

action of, with aromatic disulphides 
(Smiles and McClelland), T., 
86 . 

detection and estimation of, in 
cellulose acetate (Entat and 
Vulquin), a., ii, 633. 
estimation of, as barium sulphate 
(Balareff), a., ii, 864. 
estimation of, in presence of 
aluminium (Moser and Kohn), 
A., ii, 782. 

Sulphates, diffusion of (Stiles), A., 
ii, 126. 

double hydrated, dissociation pies- 
sures of (Cavbn and Ferguson), 
T., 1406. 

estimation of (Kolthoff), A., ii, 
81. 

estimation of, as barium sulphate 
(Chatterjee). A., ii, 390. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Jel- 
LINEK and Ens), A., ii, 864. 
estimation of, in soils (Hirst and 
Greaves), A., ii, 521. 
estimation of, in blood (Denis), A., 
ii, 226. 

Persulphatei, estimation of (Scaglia- 
RiNi and Torblli), A., ii, 81. 

Hyposulphurous acid, estimation of, 
volumetricaUy (de Bacho), A., ii. 
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Sulplmr 

Tnioralpluirio aoid, oocurrenee and 
estimation of, in the animal 
organism (Dezani), A., i, 968. 
Thioinlphatei, periodicity of reactions 
between arsenitea or arsenates and 
(Fokbes, Estill, and Walker), 
A., ii, 271. 

reaction of, with nitrites (Fal- 
ciola), a., ii, 453. 
ageing of standard solutions of 
(Hahn and Windisoh), A., ii, 
873. 

Bithionates, estimation of, volumet- 
rically (Fischer and Classen), A., 
ii, 453. 

Folythionio acids, and their salts 
(Kiesenfeld and Feld), A., ii, 45. 
Polythionates, analysis of (Kurten- 
ACKER and Fritsoh), A., ii, 521. 

Solphor organic compounds (Mann and 
Pope), T., 1052. 

autoxidation of (DelEpine), A., i, 
621, 914. 

thiocyanates (Lecher and WirrwER; 

Lecher and Goebel), A., i, 640. 
Sulphuric aoid, glucose esters of 
(Levenb, Meyer, and Weber), 
-A., i, 987. 

mixed, anhydrides of, with carb¬ 
oxylic acids (van Peski), A., i, 
106. 

Sulphur estimation:— 
estimation of (Losana), A., ii, 582, 
656. 

estimation of, microchemically 
(Holtz), A., ii, 521. 
estimation of, in antimony sulphide 
(Luff and Porritt), A., ii, 225. 
estimation of, in illuminating gas, by 
means of perhydrol (Klemmer), A., 
ii, 224. 

estimation of, in commercial ichthyol 
preparations (Pippin and Reau- 
BOURO), A., ii, 784. 
estimation of, in cast iron and steel 
(Marinot), a., ii, 224. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Meulen), a., ii, 311. 
estimation of, in pyrites (Gadais), 
A., ii, 79; (Chaudron and Jure- 
Boirard), a., ii, 311. 
estimation of, in vulcanised rubber 
(Dyer and Watson), A., ii, 656, 
782. 

estimation of, in urine (Robison), A., 
ii, 389. 

Sulphur group, heteropoly-acids of the 
elements of the (Meyer and Sta- 
teozny), a., ii, 773. 

Sulphuric and Sulphurous acids. See 
under Sulphnr. 


Sulphuryl chloride. Sec under Sulphur. 

Sulphurylaiide, action of, on benzene 
(Schmidt), A., i, 777. 
action of, on ^-xylene (Curtius and 
Schmidt), A., i, 776. 

Sunlight, effect of various rays of, on 
the formation of essential oils in 
plants (Canals), A., i, 907. 
coagulation of colloids by (Ganguly 
and Dhar), A., ii, 604. 

Surfaces, orientation of molecules in 
(Harkins and Roberts), A., ii, 422. 

Suriace tension, measurement of (Suo- 
den), T., 858 ; (Elder), A., ii, 
618. 

calculation of (Creighton), A., ii, 
426. 

effect of addition of electrolytes on 
(IZAGUIRRE), A.s ii, 262. 
effect of, on rate of solution (Ganguly 
and Banerji), A., ii, 821. 
of corresponding states (Lobenz and 
Herz), a., ii, 261. 

of thin layers of liquids (Marcelin), 
A., ii, 686. 

Suspensoids, coagulation of (v. Hahn), 
A., ii, 87. 

Symphoruarpus racemoauSi sugars from 
the fruit of (v. Lippmann), A., i, 
311. 

Synergism, ionic (Michaelib and Hira- 
BAYASHI), A., li, 429. 

Synovial fluid, analyses of (Malm^jac), 
A., i, 703. 

S 3 rphiliB, action of bismuth compounds 
on (Sazbrac and Levaditi), A., i, 
89; (Fournier and GuiSnot), A., 
i, 301. 

action of sodium p-hydroxy-7R-amino- 
phenylarsinate on (Fournier, 
GuEnot, and Schwartz), A., i, 
300. 

Systems, binary. See Binary systems, 
coujugated, of double linkings, com¬ 
bination in (Bbrgmann), A., i, 
1106. 

disperse, optical properties of (Lif- 
8 CHITZ and Beck), A., ii, 597. 
heterogeneous, equilibria in (Syrkin), 
A., ii, 699. 

velocity of reaction in (Collenbebg 
and Bodforss), A., ii, 481. 
symmetrical tautomeric triad, mo¬ 
bility of (Ingold and Piogott), 
T., 2881. 


T. 

Tadpoles, influence of the reaction of the 
solution on the action of poisons or 
drugs on (Labes), A., i, 901. 
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TakadiaitAse, inactivation of (JaoObt 
aud SuiMizu), A., i, 481. 

Tallow, Mafurra (Bindl), A., i, 1102. 

Tannaso (FBBODBNBERa aud Yoll- 
bbecht), A.J ii, 285. 
estimation of (Rhinb and Smith), A., 
ii, 407. 

Tannin, detection of (Atkinson and 
Hazleton), A., ii, 793. 
estimation of, in wines (Malyszin), 
A., ii, 172. 

Tannins (Freudenbero, B6hme, and 
Purrmann), a., i, 756 ; (Frburen- 

BERG and VoLLBREOHT), A., i, 
1046. 

from Actr ginnala (Perkin and 
Uteda), T., 66 . 
catechu (Nikrenstein), T., 23. 

Chinese (Freudenbero and Scilasi), 
A., i, 1169. 

crystalline synthetic (Karrer and 
Salomon), A., i, 266. 
from spruce needles (v. Euler), A., 
i, 233. 

estimation of, in wines (Fresenius 
and Grunhut), A., ii, 96. 

Tanning of hides and leather (Rakuzik), 
A., 1, 703. 

Tantalum £^ichloride (Lindner), A., ii, 
509. 

p^n/ochloride, preparation of, and its 
insulating pro{)erties (Biltz and 
Yoiot), a., ii, 303. 
reduction of (Ruff and Thomas), 
A., ii, 513. 

peTi^oxide, action of light on (Renz), 
A., ii, 31. 

Tantalum separation:— 
separation of, from columbinm 
(Merrill), A., ii, 230. 

Tapiolite from South Dakota ( Headden), 
A., ii, 387. 

Tar acids, estimation of phenol in 
(Hoffbrt), a., ii, 878. 

^Tartardialdehyde, and its derivatiyes 
(Berumann), a., i. 8. 

Tartaric acid, and its salts, rotatory 
dispersion of (Lowry and Austin), 
A., ii, 414. 

active racemic compound of (Lan- 
DRiEu), A., i, 808. 
and its salts, action of uranyl acetate 
on (Kopatschbk), A., i^ 984. 
potassium sodium salt, piezo-elec¬ 
tricity of crystals of (Soott), A., li, 
609. 

ethyl ester, preparation and properties 
of (Lowry and Gutter), T., 582. 
green coloration of (Patterson), 
T., 1042. 

methyl ester, acetyl derivative (Freu- 
DRNBBRG and Brauns), A., i, 628. 


Tartaric acid, estimation of, volUmetrio- 
dliv, in presence ef alkaline earth 
ohlorides (Simon and ZivY), A*, ii, 880. 

Tartuie acid, eJihydroxy- (Laohman), 
A., i, 109. 

Taste, peppery, relation between 
chemical constitution and (Ott and 
Zimmermann), a., i, 187. 

Tantomerifm, complex (Ley and Grau), 
A., i, 586. 

of dyads (Usherwood), T., 1604. 
intra-annular (Farmer, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), T., 128. 
keto-enoho (Kaufmann), A., i, 985. 
application of Olaisen’s rule to 
(Dieckmann), a., i, 1020. 
ring-chain (Ron, Stevenson, and 
Thorpe), T., 650; (Deshapande 
and Thorpe), T., 1480; (Inoold, 
Pebren, and Thorpe), T., 1765. 

Taxine, and its derivatives (Winter- 
stein and Iatrides), A., i, 572. 

Taams haccaita (yew), taxine from 
(WiNTERSTEiN and Iatrides), A., i, 
572. 

Telegraphy, wireless, new detectors for 
(Hbike), a., ii, 19. 

Telluric acid. See under Tellurium. 

Tellurium, absorption spectrum of 
(Lindsay), A., ii, 699, 
allotropy of (Damiens), A., ii, 498. 
amorphous, crystallisation of (Da¬ 
miens), A., ii, 562. 
metallurgy of (Uulot), A., ii, 142. 
equilibrium of mixtures of sodium 
and, in liquid ammonia (Kraus 
aud Chiu), A., ii, 765. 

Tellurium alloys with antimony and 
with lead (Dreifubs), A., ii, 503. 

Tellurium oompounds, pharmacology of 
(Joachimoqlu and Hirose), A., i, 
396, 406. 

Tellurium salts, action of, on growth of 
plants (Turina), A., i, 707. 
action of, on bacteria (Joacitimoqlu), 
A., i, 1095. 

Telluric acid, preparation of (Meyer 
and Moldenhauer), A., ii, 49. 
Tellurides, preparation of (Moser and 
Ektl), a., ii, 48. 

Tellurium organic compounds 
te^mbromide, compounds of amines 
with (Lowy and Dunbrook), A., i, 
446. 

bisacetylacetone dichloride (Morgan 
and Drew), T., 929. 
bisbenzoylacetone dichloride (Mor¬ 
gan and Drew), T., 980. 
hischloroacetylacCtone dichloride 
(Morgan and Drew), T., 936. 
hispivalylacetone dichloride (Morgan 
and Drew), T., 988. 
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Tellarinm organie oompeniidi 

chloroaoetylacotoDi, and its dichloride 
(Mokoan and Drew), T., 985. 
dibenzoyltnetbane trichloride (Mor¬ 
gan and Drew), T., 939. 
3-ethylaoetjr}acetone and its dihaloids 
(Morgan and Drew), T., 982. 
0*ethylpivalylacetoiie trichloride 
(Morgan and Drew), T., 987. 
S-niethylacetylacetone, and its di¬ 
haloids (Morgan and Drew), T., 
981. 

Tellurium detection and estimation:— 
detection and estimation of (Muller, 
Mbnzel, and Schubert), A., ii, 
890. 

Temperature curves (Ariano), A., ii, 
470. 

of combustion (Bronn), A., ii, 548. 
high, determination of, by effusion of 
gases (Yamaguchi), A., ii, 470. 
investigations at (Buff, Schmidt, 
and Mugdan), A., ii, 818. 
constant high, attainment of (Moser), 
A., u, 115. 

low, maintenance of constant (OioFFi 
and Taylor), A., ii, 817, 
of the body, influence of the thyroid 
on regufclion of (Grafe and v, 
Rrdwitz ; Schenok), A., i, 491. 

Teraeonio acid, preparation of (Farmer, 
Inoold, and Thorpe), T., 150. 

Terephthaldialdehyde, phcnylhydr- 
azones of (Kosenmund, Zetzsohe, and 
Flutsch), a., i, 89. 

Terephthalylbisdiphenylamide (Bosen- 
MUND, Zetzsohe, and Fl&tsch), A., 
i, 89. 

Terephthalyldianilide (Bosenmund, 
Zetzsche, and FlOtsch), A., i, 89. 

Terephthalyldi*a-naphthalide (Bosen¬ 
mund, Zetzsohe, and Flutsch), A., 
i, 89. 

Terephthalylideneauthranilio aoid 
(Ereley, Bogers, and Swisher), 
A., i, 935. 

Terephthalylidenedi-a-naphthylamine 
(Bosenmund, Zetzsohe, and 
FLiJTSOH), A., i, 89. 

Terpenes, chemistry of (Yesterberg; 
Vesterberg and Wsstsrlind), A., 
i, 825. 

action of sulphur and sulphur com¬ 
pounds on (Bubnikoy and Sohi- 
Lov), A., i, 944. 

dicyclic, formulae of (Dupont), A., i, 
1042. 

Terpens compounds (Buziora and 
Meyer), A., i, 547, 829 ; (Buzicka, 
Meyer, and Minqazzini), A., i, 
560; (Buzicka and Seidel), A., 
i, 562. 


Terpens eomponndi* solubility, capillary 
activity, and hamolytic activity of 
(Bhode), a., i, 964. 

Terpin, commercial, melting point of 
(Clavera), a., i, 1042. 
hydrate, identity of flagstaffite with 
(Guild), A., ii, 76. 

Terpineol, preparation of (Marohand), 
A., i, 262. 

hydrate, detection of (DENiahs), A., 
ii, 789. 

Tetany, effect of sodium salts on the 
production of (Tisdall), A., i, 1216. 
calcium in blood in (Eobles), A., i, 192. 
I)hosphorus metabolism in (Elias and 
Spiegel), A., i, 401. 

Tethelin (Drummond and Cannan), 
A., i, 491. 

6:7:12:i4-Tetra-aoetozydibanzothi- 
anthren (Brass and Kohler), A., i, 
1051. 

Tetra-aoetozysteario aoid (Nioolet and 
Cox), a,, i, 320. 

Tetra-acetyl-C-bromogluoose ( Wrede), 
A., i, 226. 

Tetra-acetyBnchloroaoetylgluooses 
(Brigl), a., i, 225. 

Tetraaoetylgallaldehydecyanohydrin 
(Bosenmund and Pfannkuoh), A., i, 
1031. 

Tetra'acetylglncose, mandelio acid 
derivatives of (Karreb, Nageli, and 
Smirnov), A., i, 253. 

Tetra-acetylmannose, chloro- (Brauns), 
A., i, 433. 

Tetra-aoetylsalioinphenylmethylamine 
(Zempl]J:n and Kunz), A., i, 664. 

Tetra-acetylsalicintrimethylammoninm 
bromide (Zempli^n and Kunz), A., i, 
565. 

a-Tetra-amylose dodeca-acetate (Pring- 
sheim and Dernirob), A., i, 632. 

Tetra-aquodipyridinemagnesium salts 
(Spacu), a., i, 859. 

5:7:18:14'Tetrabenioylozydibeniothi- 
anthren (Brass and Kohler), A., i, 
1051. 

Tetrabenzyl-benzylglucoside (Gombeeg 
and Buchleb), A., i, 112. 

8:8:4:4-Tetraoarbozyc2/c^i>butane- 
l-malonlo-8-aoetic acid, ethyl eater 
(Ingold, Perren, and Thorpe), T., 
1788. 

Tetracosoic aoid, esters of (Brigl and 
Fuchs), A., i, 712. 

n-Tetracosyl alcohol, and its derivatives 
(Brigl and Fuchs), A., i, 713. 

Tetraethylammonium, and its derivatives 
(Schlubaoh and Ballauf), A., i, 
16. 

ruthenipentabromide (Gutbisr and 
KiUYss)^ A., i, 16. 
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T«traetliyldiplienoqiiiiioxieimoniiim per- 
chlomte (Kbhkmank, Roy, and 
Ramm), a., i, 468. 

Tetraethylphoiphoninm bromide and 
iodide, conipounds of iodoform with 
(Strinkopf and^ScHWKN), A., i, 118. 

TetraetliYlftibininm iodide, compound 
of iodoform and (Steinkopf and 
SCHWBN), A., i, 118. 

Tetraglnoosan, and its derivatives 
(Prinosheim and Schmalz), A., i, 
1118. 

Tetrahydroaoenaphthene derivatives (v. 
Bratjn, Hahn, and Seemann), A., i, 
728. 

Tetrahydroaoenaphthene, 4>hydroxv., 
and 4-thioi-, and their derivatives 
(V. Bkattn and Kirschbaum), A.,i, 
728. 

Tetrahydroaoenaphthene‘4*sulphinio 
aoid (v. Braun and Kirschbaum), 
A., i, 728. 

Tetrahydroaeenaphthene-d* enlphonio 
acid, and its halts and derivatives (v. 
Braun and Kirschbaum), A., i. 728. 

Tetrahydroaoeto-a-naphthalide, 6 :7 -di- 
and 4:6:7*^n-bromo- (Rowe and 
Davies), T.. 1005. 

Tetrahydrobenzyl alcohol (be Pom- 
MEHEAU), A., i, 825. 

Tetrahydrobufotalin (Wieland), A., i, 

200 . 

Z-Tetrahydrocarvone (Simonsen and 
Rau), T., 881. 

Tetrahydrooinohonlne (Jacobs and 
Hbidelbrrgeb), A., i, 672. 

Tetrahydro-^'-oodeine, and its salts 
(Speyer and Wieters), A,, i, 47, 

a- and jS-Tetrahydrodeozyoinohonines 
(Jacobs and Heidslbeuoer), A., i, 
672. 

7 - 5 'Tetrahydrodipbenyleneozide' 
?i‘but 3 rric Acid, and its derivatives 
(Mayer and Krieger), A., i, 747. 

7 - 6 -Tetrahydrodiphenyleneozide* 7 -keto- 
n-butyrio aoid, ethyl ester (Mayer 
and Krieger), A., i, 747. 

7 - 6 -Tetrabydrodipbenyleneozide- 
n-propylamine, and its hydrochloride 
and acetyl derivative (Mayer and 
Krieger), A., i, 748. 

Tetrabydrodipyridvl hydrate, and its 
salts (Peters), A., i, 48. 

Tetrahydrodipyridyls, dialkyl deriva¬ 
tives, action of iodine on (Emmery 
and Parr), A., i, 179. 

Tetrahydrodurene (Skita and Schenok), 
A., i, 241. 

Tetob^ometbyatio aoid (Goebel), A., 

Tetrahydromethyitioole, and its semi- 
carbazone (Goebel), A., i, 657« 


Tetrahydro-3-naidithald6hyde, and its 
phenylhydrazone (Weil and Osteb- 
msibk), a., i, 189. 

a^-a- and -/3-Tetrahydronaphthalde- 
hvdee, and their derivatives (v. Braun, 
Moldaenke, Dirlam, and Gruber), 
A., i, 749. 

Tetrahydronaphthalene {tetralin\ 
physical properties of (HeRz and 
Sohuftan), a., i, 647. 
preparation of derivatives of (Steven¬ 
son and Thorpe), T., 1717. 
derivatives, dehydrogenation of (v. 
Braun, Hahn, and Seemann), A., 
i, 728. 

fate of, in the organism (Rockemann), 
A.,i, 499. 

Tetrahydxnnaphthalene, d^hromonitro- 
(V. Braun, Hahn, and Seemann), 
A., i, 729. 

nitro-derivatives(ScHROBTBR,KiNDER- 
MANN, Dietrich, Bkysohlao, 
Flbischhaukr, Riebensahm, and 
Oestrrlin), a., i, 123. 

or-Te trahydronaphthaiones, ^namino-, 
and their derivatives (Schroeter, 
Kindbrmann, Dietrich, Beyrch- 
LAO, Fleischhauer, Ribbensahm, 
and Oesteblin), A., i, 126. 

6:6:7:8-Tetrahydronaphthaleiie-l- and 
- 2 -aldehydes, and their derivatives 
(Fleischer and Fbldmeibr), A., i, 
1160. 

ar-Tetrahydronaphthaleneoarbozylio 
acids, aininohydroxy-, hydroxy- and 
nitrohydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(Schroeter, Svanoe, E inbeck, 
Grlleb, and Riebensahm), A., i, 129. 

ar-Tetrahydronaphthalenesulphonic 
acids, and nitro-, and their salts and 
derivatives (Schroeter, Svanof, 
Einbeok, Gelleb, and Riebensahm), 
A., i, 126. 

ar- Tetrahydronaphthalene-l-thiolacetic 
acid (Schroeter, Svanoe, Einbecr, 
Geller, and Riebensahm), A., i, 127. 

a- and jS-Tetrahydronaphthanthraquin- 
ones(TETRALiNG. M b. H.), a., i, 1040. 

7:8:9:10-Tetrahydro-jS-naphthaquinol- 
ine, and its salts (v. Braun and 
Gruber), A., i, 762. 

Tetrahydronaphthaiines, and its salts 
and derivatives (v. Braun and 
Gruber), A., i, 762. 

or-Tetrahydro-a- and -jS-naphthols 
(Schroeter and Tbtbalin 
G. m. b. H.), A., i, 1036. 
and amino-, bromo-, chloro- and nitro- 
derivatives, and their derivatives 
(Schroeter, Svanoe, Einbeck, 
Geller, and Riebensahm), A., i, 
127. 
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ar-Tetrahydro-i3-]iaphthol-4-aBob«nseiie- 
^Mulpbonio aoid(ScHaoKTEK, Syanos, 
EiNBiccK, Gelleb, and Riebensahm), 
A.,i, 180. 

ar-Tetrahydro-S-naphtliol-S-Balphonic 
acid, aud 1-bromo-, and their salts 
and derivatives (Schrobter, Svakob, 
Einbrcr, Geller, and Riebbksahm), 
A., i, 127. 

ar-Tetrahydronaphthonitrile (v. Braun, 
Moldabnke, Dirlam, aud Gruber), 
A., i, 749. 

a- and A-Tetrahydronaphthoylaoetyl 
chlorides (Schrobter and Tetralin 
G. M. B. H.). A., i, 1137. 

a- and ^'Tetrahydronaphthoylaoetyl- 
xnalonio aoidi, ethyl esters (Schroeter 
and Tetralin G. m. b. H.), A., i, 
1137. 

S-Tetrahydronaphthoyl-o-benioio acid, 
and its derivatives (Tetralin 
G. M. B.H.), A., i. 1039. 

a- and /9-Tetrahydronaphthoylpropionio 
aoidi (Schroeter and Tetralin 
G. M. B. H.), A., i, 1137. 

Tetrahydronapbtbylaeetio acid, and its 
ethyl ester (de Pommereau), A., i, 
828« 

ar-Tetrabydro-a-naphthylamlne, electro¬ 
lytic oxidation of (Ono), A., i, 
1008. 

Tetrahydro-j3>xiaphtliylamine» iS-hydr- 
oxy-, and its salts (Takeda and 
Kuroda), a., i, 275. 

ar-Tetrahydro^a- and -/Snaphtbylaminei, 
and tlieir derivatives and nitro- 
(SCHROETER, KiNDKRMANN, DiET- 
RICH, Beyschlao, Fleischhauer, 
Riebensahm, and Oesterlin), A., 
i, 124. 

a?’-T6traliydronaphthylammeiulphonio 
aoidi (Schroeter, Svanoe, Einbeck, 
Geller, and Riebensahm), A., i, 
129. 

a- and iS-Tetrabydronaphtbylbutyrio 
acidi (Schroeter and Tetralin 
G. M. B. H.), A., i, 1137. 

/3-Tetrabydronapbtbylbntyryl chloride 
(Schroeter and Tetralin 
G. M. B. H.), A., i, 1137. 

2 -jS-Tetraby dronapbtbyloinoboninio 
aoid, and its salts and ethyl ester 
(V. Braun, Hahn, and Seemann), 
A., i, 728. 

Tetrabydro-jS-naphtbyldimetbylanLlne, 
/3-hydroxy-, and its salts (Takeda 
and Kuroda), A., i, 275. 

ar-Totrabydronapbtbylenediaminei, and 
their derivatives (Schroeter, Kinder- 
MANN, Dietrich, Beyschlao, 
Fleischhauer, Riebensahm, and 
Oesterlin), A., i, 125. 


2:8-ar-T6trabydro]iapbtbylo]iepbena&- 
tbrasiae (Schroeter, Kindekmank, 
Dietrich, Beyschlao, Elrisoh- 
HAUER, Riebensahm, and Oester¬ 
lin), A., i, 125. 

Tetrabydronapbtbyletbanol, and its 

phenylurethaue (de Pommereau), 
A., i, 828. 

Tetrabydro jS-napbtbylmotbylamine, 
/9-hydroxy-, aud its salts (Takeda 
and Kuroda), A., i, 275. 

Tetrabydronaphtbylsnetbylaminei, and 
their salts aud derivatives (v. Braun, 
Moldaenee, Dirlam, and Gruber), 
A., i, 749. 

ar-Tetrabydro*a- and -/3-napbtbylmethyl- 
amines, acetyl derivatives (Schroeter, 
Kindbrmann, Dietrich, Beyschlao, 
Fleischhauer, Riebensahm, an^ 
Oesterlin), A., i, 124. 

0-/3 TetrabydronapbUiylmetbylbenioie 
aoid (Tetralin G. m. b. H.), A.,i, 1040. 

/S-Tetrabydronapbtbylpbtbalide 
(Tetralin G. m. b. H.), A., i, 1089. 

2-/8‘Tetrabydronapbtbylqiimoline, and 
its derivatives (v. Braun, Hahn, and 
Seemann), A., i, 729. 

2-ar-Tetrahydronapbtbylqiiinoline- 
4'OarbozyUo aoid, and 7-bromo- 
(Chemische Fabrik auf Aktien 
voBM. E. Scherino), a., i, 952. 

1 - and 2-Tetrabydroaaphtbylthioli 
(Tetralin G. m. b. H.), A., i, 340. 

ar-Tetrabydronapbtbyltbiols (Schroe- 
ter, Svanoe, Einbeck, Gkllkr, and 
Riebensahm), A., i, 126. 

ar-Tetrabydronapbtbyl-2-tbiolaoetic 
aoid (Schroeter, Svanoe, Einbeck, 
Geller, and Riebensahm), A., i, 
127. 

1 - and 2'T6trabydronapbtbyltbiolaoetio 
acids (Tetralin G. m. b. H.), A., i, 
340. 

Tetrabydropyran-4:4’dicarbozylio aoid, 
ethyl ester (Kamm and Waldo), A., i, 
106. 

Tetrabydropyran-4:6-spiro-2:4:6-triketo- 
bezabydropyrimidine (Kamm and 
Waldo), A., i, 106. 

Tetrabydropyrido-8.'4iminaBOle. See 

1:3:5-Beiiztriazule. 

Tetrabydrotbiodiacole, dithio- (Guha), 
A., i, 877. 

5is-ar-T6trabydrotbionapbtbendiinl- 
pbonio aoid, sodium salt (Schroeter, 
Svanoe, Einbeok, Geller, and 
Riebensahm), A., i, 127. 

2:3:5:6-Tetraketo-l:4-dimetbylpiper- 
aiine (Forster and Saville), T., 824. 

Tetralnvoglnoosan, and its derivatives 
(Prinoshsim and Sohmalz), A., i, 
1118. 
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Tetralin. See Tetrahydronaphthalene. 
:7'Tetrametlioxyaxithraqiiinoae, 
and 2:4:6:8-^^^r(Enitro- (Helleh and 
Lindner), A., i, 1040. 

4:4' :6 iG'-TetrametlLozyanenobe&iene, 
3:8'>dzamino-, dihydrochloride 

(Christiansen), A., i, 1203. 

4:6:8':4'-Tetrametliozy-8-ethozy-8> 
phenylohroman, 2-hydroxy- (Nieren- 
STEIN), T., 610. 

7:8:6':6'-Tetramethozy-2-metliyl- 
8:4-indeno(2':r)-beniopyrylinm ferri- 
chloride (Crabtree and Robinson), 
T., 1041. 

4: 6 :8':4'-Totramethoxy • 8 -phonylohro- 
man, and 3-bromo-, 3-bromo-2-hydr- 
oxy-, and 2 -chloro- (Nibrenstein), 
T., 609. 

2:8-Tetramethyldtami]ioaeridixie (Modd- 
GILL), T , 1606. 

3:6-Tetraniethvle2mminoeyanos6leno- 
pyronin, ana its salts (Batteoay and 
Hugel), a., i, 669. 

Tetramethyl^^iaminodiphenylmethane, 
compound of tellurium tetrabromide 
with (Lowry and Dunbrook), A., i, 
446. 

4:4'-Tetraniethyldiaminodiphenyl- 
methane, 3:3-(ftnitro-(MouDOiLL), T., 
1607. 

4':4"-Tetramethyld^^amin(kf2hydroxy- 
faohsonei (Mueerji), T., 661. 

4:4'-Tetramethyl^^amino-2: 2 '-oxido* 
phenylsnlphamphthalein (Durr), T., 
2394. 

8 : 6 -Tetramethy l(fmminoBelenoxanthone 
(Batteoay and Huqel), A., i, 669. 

Tetramethylammoninm aluminate, con¬ 
dition of, in solution (BiiEziNA), 
A., i, 638. 

ruthenipentabromide (Gdtbier and 
Krauss), a., i, 16. 
chlorite (Levi), A., i, 628. 
iodide, compound of iodoform and 
(Steinkopf and Sohwen), A., i, 118. 

Tetramethylarsoninm iodide, compound 
of iodoform and (Steinkopf and 
Schwen), a., i, 118. 

1:2:4:6‘ Tetr ame thyl-1 •<f^chloromethy^ 
a2 <^-c3^c/ohezadien-4-ol (v. Auwers 
and Ziegler), A., i, 121. 

1:8:7:9-Tetramethyldeozyiirio acid, and 
its salts (Biltz and Heidrich), A., i, 
884. 

Tetramethyldiallyl. See /Bij-Dimethyl* 
A^^-octadieue. 

Tetramethyldiamylose (Prinosheih and 
Persoh), a., i, 632. 

Tetramethyldiethanol^naminotriphenyl- 
Afurbinol hydrochloride (British Dye- 
s^FFs Corporation, Ltd., Green, 
Saunders, and Bate), A., i, 1068. 


TetrarnethyldipheROquinoiMimoiiiiim 

perchlorate (Kehrmann, Rot, and 
Ramm), a., i, 467. 

Tetramethylene^g^anidine, and its 
salts (Kiesel), a., i, 681. 
action of arginase on (Kissed), A., h 
413. 

Tetramethylethanol^'aminodiphenyl- 
naphthylcarbinol hydrochloride 
(British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
Ltd., Green, Saunders, and Bate), 
A., i, 1068. 

1:1:8;6-TdtramethyL4-ethyl-A® ^-cyclo- 
hexadien-4-ol (y. Auwers and 
Ziegler), X,, i, 121. 

l:l:8:6Totramethyl*4-ethylidene-A^ 
(tyciohexadiene (y. Auwers and 
Ziegler), A., i, 121. 

1:8:4:6-Tetramethyl fmotroie (Iryine 
and Patterson), T., 2697. 

Tetramethylglycerol chlorohydrin. See 
jB5-Dimethylpentane, 7 -chloro-i 35 *di- 
hydroxy-. 

iSi868-Tetramethylhepta&‘7-ono,ii'Chloro- 
(Billon), A., i, 717. 

Tetramethyl- A^ ‘^-c2/^2ohexadien-4*ols (y. 
Auwers and Ziegler), A., i, 120. 

l:2:4-Trimethylc?/cZohexanei, stereoiso- 
meric (Skita and Sghenok), A., i, 
241. 

2:2:8:8-Tetramethylindoline, and 

5-nitroso- and their salts (Knoe- 
venagbl), a., i, 1061. 

Tetramethyl-4-methylene-A2''^-c?/c/o- 
hexadienes (y. Auwers and 
Ziegler), A., i, 121. 

Tetramethylmnoio acid, amide and 
methyl ester of (Karrer and 
Peyer), a., i, 809. 

77 ec-Tetramethylootan- 6 -one, n-chloro- 
(Billon), A., i, 717. 

Totrametbylolphosphoninm chloride, and 
its derivatives (Hoffman), A., i, 8 . 

l:2:2:8-Tetramethylq/cZopentyl benzyl 
ketone (Rupe and JAggi), A., i, 
840. 

l:2:2:8-TetramethylcycZopentyI 
a-napbthyl ketone (Rufe and Jaqgi), 
A., 1 , 840. 

1: 2 : 2 : 8 -Tetramethyle 2 ^c/opentyl- 
^ pbenylethyl ketone (Kupe and 
Jaggi), a., i, 840, 

l:2:2:8-TetramethylcycZopentyl pkenyl 
ketone (Rupe and Jaggi), A., i, 840. 

l:2d2:8-TetrRmethylcp(;^pentylpropyl- 
earbinol (Leboide), A., i, 217. 

iVAr^Tetramethylphthalamide (y. 
Braun and ^iser), A., i, 659. 

2:4:2':4'-TetramethylpyroeoU^8i8'-di- 
oarbozylie acid, ethyl ester (KOster, 
Schlacz, Sohlayerbaoh, and Wil- 
lig), a., i, 868. 
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Tetramethylfftooliario aoid» nits, amide 
and metbvl eeter of (Xarree and 
Pbyer), a., i, 809. 

2:2:8:3oTetramathyl-ar't6traliydro- 
a-naphthindoline, and its salts 

(Knokvenagbl), a., i, 1061. 
l:8:7:9-Tetra]net]iylthi(mrio aeidi (Biltz 
and Hbidrich). A., i, 883. 
Tetrammineoobaltiselenates. See under 
Cobalt. 

2:4:5:6*Tetraphenylpyridine picrate 
(Dilthet, NiJssLBiN, Meter, and 
Kaffbr), a., i, 949. 

Tetraphthene. See Tetrabydroace- 
naphthene. 

s-Tetrapropyletbane. See 8«-Dipropyl- 
octane. 

Tetrapyridineoobaltiselenate, c^tchloro- 
(Msysr and Moldenhauer), A., ii, 
78. 

Tetrapyridineferritetetraobloroferrate, 

r7ihydroxy-( Weinland and Kisslinq), 
A*, 1 , 864. 

Tetrapyridininm /i-dicblorodinitrato- 
hexachlorodiferrate (Weinland and 
Kisslino), a., i, 364. 
Tetragninolininm /u-dichloro-octachloro- 
diferrate (Weinland and Kisslino), 
A., i, 864* 

Tetraqnoobromihez^uoobromiselenate. 

See under Chromium. 

Tetrasoles, preparation of (Stoll£), A., 
i, 689. 

Tetrodon poison. See Poison. 

Textile fibres. See Fibres. 

Thallium, electrode potential of, and its 
amalgams (Richards and Smyth), 
A., ii, 341. 

flame reactions of (Parish), A., ii, 
528. 

Thallium compounds, studies on 
(Berry), T., 894. 

Thallium chloride, photochemistry of 
(Renz), A.f 11, 66. 

chlorides, action of, on organo-metallio 
compounds (D. and A, £. Goddard), 
T., 256. 

chromates (Canneri), A., ii, 297. 
cadmium nickel nitrite (Cuttica), A., 
ii, 449. 

arseno-, bismutho-, and stibio-thio- 
sulphates (Canneri), A., ii, 
378. 

ThaUio-thallous sulphate (Bek- 
rath and Espenschied), A., ii, 
504. 

Thallous borates (Canneri and Mo- 
RELLI), A., ii, 671. 
bismuth bromide and iodide (Can¬ 
neri and PER1N4), A., ii, 
512. 

chlorite (Levi), A., ii, 667. 


Thallium 

Thallous haloids, oompounds of ain- 
monia with (Biltz and STOiffJ(N- 
wbrk), a., li, 67. 
nitrite, double salts of metallio 
nitrites and (Cuttica and Fa- 
ciELLo), A., ii, 877. 

Thallium organic compounds:— 
dialkyl salts and diaryl haloids (God¬ 
dard), T., 36; (D. and A. E. 
Goddard), T., 266. 
diphenyl oxide and salts (A. £. and 
D. Goddard), T., 486. 

Thallium estimation:— 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(A. E and D. Goddard), T„ 48$. 

Thapsio acid, electro-synthesis of| and 
its ethyl ester (Carmichael), T., 
2545. 

Thaumasite, constitution of (Holden), 
A., li, 860. 

Theobrmnine, chloroform extraction 
apparatus for (Schaap), A., ii, 797. 
soluble compounds of, with alkali 
benzoates and salicylates (Knoll A 
Co.), A., i, 464. 

estimation of, in urine (Gunzbbrg), 
A., i, 703. 

Theobromine>l-acetic acid (Merck, 
Wolfes, and Kornick), A., i, 1071. 

Theophylline, soluble oompounds of, 
with alkali benzoates and salicylates 
(Knoll & Co ), A., i, 464. 

Theophylline-7-aoetio acid (Merck, 
Wolfes, and Kornick), A., i, 1071. 

Thermochemistry, unit of measurement 
in (SwiSNTOSLAWSKi), A., ii, 548. 
of organic compounds (Swibntoslaw- 
RKi), A., li, 195; (Fajans), A., ii, 
818 ; (Thiel), A., li, 819. 
of solutions (Leyalt-Ezskskt), A., 
ii, 819. 

Thermo-oompression (Deleuer), A., ii, 
684. 

Thermodynamics, relation between 
statistical mechanics and (Tolman), 
A., ii, 257. 

of mixtures (Wagner), A., ii, 116. 

Thermo-eleotrio force of metals (Lati¬ 
mer), A., ii, 814. 

Thermo-regulator (Starkey and Gor¬ 
don), A., ii, 547. 

Thermos flask, use of, in the laboratory 
(Bourlet and Thomas), A., ii, 
189. 

Thermostat to determine the efieot of 
temperature on diffusion (Oholm), A., 
ii, 621. 

adjustable (Lewis and Wood), A., ii, 
612. 

electrical heating apparatus fo^r (H4W 
lino), a., ii, 612. 
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Thiaiolei (Bogbbt and Abbahamsok), 
A., i, 576; (Booebt and Meyeb), 
A., i, 868. 

Thienoylhydrozamie acid, and its salts 
and esters (Jones and Hubd), A., i, 
249. 

Thiohacilltis thto^oocydans^ ^owth of 
(Lipman, Waksman, and Joffe), 
A., i, 808. 

Thiooarbamio acidi, decomposition of 
azides of (Olivebi-MandaiA), A., i, 
1007. 

Thiooarbamidei, preparation of (Good- 
YEAB Tibe and Rubber Co.), A., 
i, 286. 

interaction of aldehydes or ketones 
with (Taylob), T., 2267. 

8 -Thiooarbamido-6-inethozyhenzoio 
aeid (Hermann), A., i, 1151. 

Thiooarbamine ovanides, preparation of 
(Fromm and Wenzl), A., i, 437. 

Thiooarbanilide, compound of cliloro- 
picrin and (RAy and Das), T., 
327. 

Thioearbimides (Hill and Kelsey), 
A., i, 1141. 

Thiocyanates (Hill and Kelsey), A., 
i, 1141. 

action of Orignard reagents on 
(Adams), A., i, 581. 

Thiooyanic acid, tetra-acetylsalicin salt 
(Zempl^n and Hoffmann), A., i, 
563. 

ethyl-, iS-naphthyl- and phenyl-thiol 
esters (Leoher and Wittwer), 
A., i, 641. 

phthaliniidoniethyl ester (Pucher 
and Johnson), A., i, 649. 
sulphur compounds of (Lecher and 
WITTWER ; Lecher and Goebel), 
A., i, 640. 

l:8:4-ThiodiaEole, 6-amino-2-thiol-, and 
its salts and derivatives (Guha), A., 
i, 875. ’ 

2;5-rfithiol- (Losanitoh), T,, 2644. 
potassium salt, compound of chloro- 
piorin and (RAy and Das), T., 
825. 

Thiodiaaolei, synthesis of (Fromm, 
Kaybee, Bbifqlbb, and Fohren- 
bach), a., i, 877. 

l:3:4-Thicdiasolyl sulphides, 2-thiol- 
(Losanitch), T., 2644. 

Thionaphthon-2-carbozylio acid, aud^its 
methyl ester (Gesbllschaft fur 
Teebvbrwertung m. b. H., Weiss- 
OEBBEB and Kbuber), A., i, 667. 

ThionBphtben-2:8-dioarbozylio acid, 
and its methyl ester (Gesellschaft 
FtlB Teerverwertdng m. b. H., 
WsissGEBBER and Kbubeb), a., i, 
567. 


2-Thionaphthen-2'-indoneindigo. See 
2 -OxythioDaphthenyl-2'indane-l:8- 
dione. 

2-Thionaphthen*9-phenanthreneindiM. 

See 10-Oxy-9-oxythioijaphthenj^*6- 
oxyphenanthreue. 

Thionaphthensnlphonio acid, prepara¬ 
tion of (Gesellsobaft f^b Teebyeb- 
WERTUNG m. b. H,, and Weiss 
GERBER). A., i, 1172. 

8-Thion-2:4-dibenzoyl-l:2:4-triaiole, 
6 -iniino- (Fromm, Kayseb, Briegleb, 
and Fohrenbach), A., i, 379. 

8-Thion'4:l:2*thiodiaiol6, 5-ammo-, lead 
salt and its dibenzoyl derivative 
(Fromm, Kayseb, Briegleb, and 
FbHRENBACH), A., i, 379. 

Thiophen series (Sieinkopf and 
HERtiLD), A., i, 860; (Steinkopf 
and Augestad-Jensen), A., i, 851. 

Thiosulphates. See under Sulphur. 

m-Thiosnlphatodiet^lenediainine- 
oobaltio bromide (Duff), T., 463. 

Thiosnlphurio acid. See under Sulphur. 

Thitsiol dimethyl ether (Majima and 
Chiba), A., i, 264. 

Thorium, jY-series spectrum of (Dole- 
jsEK, Duane, and Patterson), A., 
ii, 463. 

adsorption of, by basic ferric acetate 
(Brown), T., 1736. 

Thorium oxide (thoria)^ catalytic activity 
of (Gilfillan), a., i, 709. 
catalytic action of, on acetates 
(Adkins and Krause), A., i, 
422. 

reduction of, by metallic tungsten 
(General Electric Co.), T., 
2236. 

Thorium estimation:— 
estimation of, in monazite sand (Hel- 
mick), a., ii, 164. 

Thorium- C, emission of o-particles by 
(Shenstone and Sohlundt), A., ii, 
465. 

Thorium-A*, oxidising properties of 
(Lemay and Jaloustre), A., ii, 186. 

Thortveitite (ScHErELio), A., li, 806. 
from Madagascar (Boulanger and 
Urbain), a., li, 517. 
extraction and purification of scand¬ 
ium from (P. and G. Urbain), A., 
ii, 604. 

Thrombin and anti thrombin (Pickering 
and Hewitt), A., i, 1208. 

Thrombolysin (Rosenmann), A., i, 596. 

Th3rmine, detection of (Baudisch and 
Johnson), A., ii, 238; (Johnson 
and Baudisch), A., ii, 328. 
detection of, in the presence of sugar 
(Deuel and Baudisch), A., ii, 
670. 
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Thymol, preparation of (Oolb; Smite 
and Penfold), A., i, 31. 

Thymolmerouri-oomponnda, and 6-iodo- 
(Mamxli and Mameli-Mannsshier), 
A., i, 1080 ; (Mameli), A., i, 1()82. 

Thymat, effect pf extirpation of, on 
bloi^-corpascles ( Ahheb and Mat- 
sumo), A., i, 298. 

basic peptone in (Felix), A., i, 702. 

Thymus stricUuSy constitueuts of oil from 
(Leo^e and Anoelescu), A., i, 460. 

Thymus vulgariSy constituents of oil 
from (Leone and Anoelescu), A., i, 
857. 

Thyroid, chemical constituents of 
(ZuNz), A., i, 897. 

new constituent of the (Sammartino), 
A., i, 1212. 

proteinogenic amines in the (Sam¬ 
martino), A., i, 966. 
effect of, on metabolism and on the 
regulation of body temperature 
(Grafe and v. Redwitz ; 
Schengk:), a., i, 491. 
effect of, on creatinine metabolism 
(Schenk), A., i, 1212. 
effect of adrenal feeding on the iodine 
content of the (Black, Hupper, and 
Rogers), A., i, 966. 
action of, in phloridzin diabetes 
(Asher and Horrisberger), A., i, 
298. 

Thyroxin, influence of, on alcoholic 
fermentation (Tomita), A., i, 972. 

Tin, arc spectrum of (Hemsalech and 
DB Gramont), A., ii, 176. 

Rontgen -ray spectrum of (de Broglie), 
A., ii, 330. 

isotopes of (Aston), A., ii, 650. 
liquid, density and surface tension of 
(Hogness), a., ii, 29. 
rate of solution of, in ferric alum 
(Collenberg and Bodforss), A., 
ii, 431. 

Tin ^^rachloride, thermal constants of 
(Latimer), A., ii, 256. 
catalysis of the formation of, in the 
glow discharge (Paneth), A., ii, 
363. 

hydride (Paneth, Johannsen, and 
Mathies ; Paneth, Matthias, 
and ScHMIDT- H rebel). A., ii, 383. 
oxides, hydrated (Weiser), A.,ii, 853. 
Stannous chloride, reduction of nitro¬ 
compounds by (Goldschmidt, 
Storm, and Hassel), A., ii, 361. 
oxide and its hydrates, preparation 
and reactions of (Bury and 
Partington), T., 1998. 

Stannic hydroxide, amphoteric pro¬ 
perties of (OoLLiNs and Wood), T., 
441. 


Tin:— 

Stannic acids, isomerism of (Oollins 
and Wood), T., 441. 
action of hydrochloric acid on 
(Oollins and Wood), T., 1122. 
action of alkali hydroxides on 
(Oollins and Wood), T., 2760. 

Tin organic compounds (Deuce), A., i, 
639, 1206. 

diisopropyloxide and haloids and iso¬ 
propyl tribromide (Dkuce), T., 1861. 
mercaptides (Wutts and Vangin- 
dertaelen), a., i, 250. 
tetraethyl and tetraphenyl, action of 
thallic chloride on (D. and A. £. 
Goddard), T., 259. 
tetraphenyl, use of, in preparation of 
organo-metallic compounds (God¬ 
dard, Ashley, and Evans), T., 
978. 

Tin detection, estimation and separa¬ 
tion :— 

detection of (Heller), A., ii, 458. 
estimation of, iodometrically (KoH* 
ler), a., ii, 530. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Smith), 
a., ii, 398. 

estimation of, in bearing metals 
(NAgel), a., ii, 721. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in red 
brass (MOck), A., ii, 722. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
antimony, copper, and lead (Kling 
and Lahsieur), A., ii, 86. 

Tissues, permeability of (Schaepfi), A., 
i, 290. 

non-protein constituents of, and endo¬ 
genous katabolism (Mitchell, 
Nevenb, and Kendall), A., i, 897. 
action of potassium salts on (Clark), 
A., i, 399. 

oxidation of xanthine by (Morgan, 
Stewart, and Hopkins), A., i, 
1078. 

animal. See Animal tissues, 
animal, vegetable, and tumour, copper 
salts in (White), A., i, 399. 
subcutaneous, swelling in (Morawitz 
and Denecke), A., i, 492. 
detection of urea in (Bonnet and 
Haushalter), a., ii, 794. 
estimation of chlorine in (Pioo and 
Murtagh), a., ii, 716. 
estimation of the reducing power of 
(Lipschitz and Gottschalk), A., 
i, 298. 

estimation of urea in (Gad-Andresen), 
A., ii, 536. 

Tissue extracts, estimation of uric acid 
in (Steudel and Suzuki), A., ii, 538. 

Titanauetetra-l-piperidinium chloride 
(Leonard), A., i, 863. 
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Toluene compounds^ 

Mlti, p)iotoch«niical redaction 
of (Benbath and Oqmbisn), A., ii, 
781. 

reduction of nitroparaffins with (Hen- 
DSiUBON and Maobeth), T., 892. 
Titaniam ^nohlonde, reduction with 
(^THSBUKO), A., i, 242. 
action of, on halogen organic com- 

S iapde (Black, Hibbt, and 
AOBBTH), T., 2527. 

^rachloride, thermal constants of 
(Latimer), A., ii, 256. 
iesquionxdiOi catalytic activity of (Gil> 
wi^lak), a., i, 709. 
catalytic action of, on acetates 
Adkins and Krause), A., i, 422. 
(ftoside, action of light on (Renz), 
A., ii, 61. 

estimation of, volumetrically, in 
bauxite (Winch and Chandra- 
treya), a., ii, 459. 
sulphate, use of solutions of, in con* 
trolling the course of catalysis 
(Hofmann), A., ii, 400. 
use of, in estimation of iron and 
copper (Thornton), A., ii, 528. 
Titanium estimation 
estimation of (Kikuchi: Kan6 ), A., 
ii, 721. 

estimation of, by reduction (Tread¬ 
well, BLUMBNTHAL,andSTARKLE), 

A., ii, 788. 

Toads, poison from. See Poison. 
Tebaeoo, biochemistry of (Paris), A., 
i, 211. 

carbon monoxide in the smoke of 
(Armstrong and Evans), A., i, 
1226. 

estimation of nicotine in (Liotta), 
A., ii, 404. 

Tohaku oil, composition and properties 
of (Iwamoto), a., i, 98. 
o-Tolidine hydroferrocyanide (Gum¬ 
ming), T., 1296. 

Toluene, physical constants of (Tim¬ 
mermans, VAN DER Horst, and 
Onnes), a., ii, 258. 
compressibility of (Richards, Bart¬ 
lett, and Hodges), A-, ii, 28. 
equilibrium of ethyl alcohol, water, 
and (Ormandy and Graven), A., 
i, 215 

nitratiou of (Gibson, Duckham, and 
Fairbairn), T., 270. 
action of pyrosulphuryl chloride on 
||rEiNKOPF ana Buohhsim), A., i, 

efRation of (Zaborqwski), A., ii, 

^Pf^npie, 8:5-(2ibromo-, action of sodium 
with (Fuchs and Metel), A., i, 442. 


I Toilitene M$ »1. 

I Toluene, chloro-derivaUyee, isomeric 
( Wahl, NoRMAND,andysRMSYLBN), 
A., i, 442. 

6 -chloro-8-amino« (Gqldsohhidt and 
Stbohmbngsr), i, 1005. 
dichloronitro-derivatiyes (Davies), T., 
812. 

nitro-deriyatiyes, equilibrium of, with 
carbasole and acenaphthene (Kre- 
MANN and Strzblba), A., i, 176. 
m-nitro-, nitration of (Brady), T., 
328. 

Toluenes, bromo-, oxidation of, with 
potassium permanganate (Bige¬ 
low), A., i, 998. 

nitro-, equilibria in binary systems of 
(Bell and McEwen), A, i, 728. 

p-TolueneasofarfuryUdene-jS-naphthyl- 
amine (Fischer and Meier), A., i, 
956. 

Tolneneaso-o-hydrozybeniylidene- 
/S-naphthylamine (Fischer and 
Meier), A., i, 956. 

Toluene-4-a80-)3-naphthol, 2 :6-^ichloro- 
(Davies), T., 813. 

o-Tolueneaso-i9-naphthylainine, and its 
acetyl derivative (Fischer and 
Schwappachbr), a., i, 957. 
p-Toluene-l-aso-b-nitro-iS-naphthyl* 
amine (Morgan and Ghaean), A., i, 
181. 

1- ;i-Tolaeneaio-6-nitro-n-naphtbjl* 
amine (Morgan and Gilmour), A., 
i, 880. 

2- o-Tolueneatophenol (Ghattaway and 
Hill), T., 2768. 

|7-Toluenediazonium chloride, compound 
of bismuth trichloride and (Ohal- 
lengee and Wilkinson), T., 103. 

o-Tolaenesulphonamide, eleetn^hemical 
oxidation of (Fighter and LOwe), 
A., i, 242. 

oxidation of (Pamfilov), A., i, 928. 

ji7-Tolnenesnlphonamide, compound of 
triphenylaisine-p-toluenesulphonyl- 
imine and (Mann and Pope), T„ 1054. 

0- and p-Tolnenesulphonamides, thermal 
analysis of the system (Dobrjanski), 
A., 1, 1182. 

;i-Tolnene-i’-iulp]ionbeniylamide(FARB- 
enfabriken vorm, F. Bayer & 
Go.), A., i, 999. 

Tolaene-;7-Bulphondi-p-telylavude, and 
its derivatives (Halberkann), A., i, 
1134. 

^-p-Tolnaaefulphoneeeumarin, 7-hydr- 
oxy- (TR(iGEB and Bolts), A., i, 
268. 

p-Tolnene-jHmlphonethylamide (Farb- 
ENVARBIKEN yORM. F, BAYBR & 
Go.), a., i, 999. 
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TohtenS emp&umis, Ms 1. 

TolufftMUMdilio aeid, 4-toltien#sul- 

phonmethylAmidophetiyl ester (So- 
oiiTY o> Chemical Imdustry in 
Basle), A., i, 31. 

Tolaene-m-mlplioiiie Mid, * 6-chloro- 
5-tiitro-, meUkllio salts and amide of 
(Davies), T., 789. 

Tolnene-p^Sulphonie acid, 1-methyl- 
papaveriniam, 1-methylpyridinium 
and phenyltrimethylammoxiium 
salts (F()LDi), a., i, 782. 
i3-chloroethyl ester (Clemo and Per¬ 
kin), T., 644. 

transformations of diarylamides of 
(Halberkann), a., i, 1132. 

tolaene-iMnlplionphenyl-p'-tolylatnide, 
and its derivatives (Halberkann), 
A., i, 1133. 

m-Tolnenesiilplionyl chloride, 6-chloro-, 
and 6-chloro-5-nitro- (Davies), T., 
787. 


5-Tolnene-p-inlphonylaniinoaeenaph- 

thene (Fleischer and Sohranz), 
A., 1, 1144. 

p-toteeneitilphonyl-o'^aiLllino-p'-henz- 
eneazo-d-naphthol (Halberkann), 
A., i, 1133. 

p-Toluenesnlphonylbenzeneaio-jS-naph- 
thol (Halbrukann), a., i, 1183. 
d-ji-Tolaenesulphonylooumann (Tr5ger 
and Bolts), A., i, 267. 
8<Toliia&e<»p-BiUphonyldeztroM (Freud- 
BNBERO and IVERs), A., i, 524. 
Tolaene-p-inlphonyldeztroiediaeetone 
(Frbudenbero and Ivebs), A., i, 
524. 


o'-jt7-TolueneBulphonyldiphenylnitroso- 
amine (Halbekkann), A., i, 1132. 
3-p-TolaeneBulphoiLyl-2-metliyiquinol- 
ine, and its salts and derivatives 
(TBdoBR and Menzbl), A., i, 269. 
p-Toluene8ulphonyl-2-nitro-3-anilino- 
p-phenetidind (Hevekdin and Koeth- 
lisbebger), a., i, 538. 
p-ToUeneanlpiionyl-8:6-dtnltro-2-anil- 
ino-pphenetidine (Reverdin and 
Roethlisbkrger), A., i, 538. 
p-TolueneBiilphonyl-2:8-denltro- 

JV^methyl-p-phenetidine (Reverdin 
and Roetulibbebgeb), A., i, 538. 
p-Tolaeneialphoayl-7nono-, di- and tn- 
nitro-p-phenetidineB, and their deriv¬ 
atives (Reverdin and Roethlisbsrg- 
er), a., i, 538. 

3‘p-Tolneneatilpli6nyM:3-exasolid-2*one 
(Fromm and Honold), A., i, 580. 
p-TolaeneBnlphonyl’p-phenetidine, 
nitro-derivatives (Reverdin and 
RoSTHLlsBEBcncR), A., i, 538. 
3-p-Tt>lTieneinlphoftylqalaophthalone 
(Trogeh and Menzel), A., i, 270. 


Toluene compoundi^ 

Tdluaim-p-BnlphMylUtrMMtylglaeM 

(Fbeudenberg and IverS), A., i, 
524. 

p-Tolaen6Biilphonyl-p-tolyliTilph6Eid« 
ethylene (Fromm and Sibbebt), A., i, 
548. 

p-TolneneBulphonyl-p tolylthiolethani 
(Fromm and Siebert), A., i, 548. 

Tolnene^p-BUlphonyltrlaeetylbromn* 
glnooBe (Freudenbero and Ivebs), 
A., i, 524. 

Toluene p-Bulphonyltrlaeetylmethyl- 
glucoBide (Freudenbero and Ivers), 
A., i, 624. 

o-Toluio acid, 3-hydroxy (Asahina and 
Kondo), a., i, 657. 

p-Tolnio acid, bromo-2-amino-, and its 
derivatives (Wheeler and Smithbt), 
a., i, 332. 

Toluio acids, solubility of, in xylenes 
(Chapas), A., i, 389. 

Toluio aoids, bromo- and chloro-deriv- 
atives, and their ethyl esters, amides, 
bromides, and chlorides (Davies 
and Perkin), T., 2202. 
d^nitroamino-, methyl ester, and tri* 
nitro*, and their silver salts and 
ethyl ester (Giua), A., i, 534. 

Tolnidine hydrochloride, formation of, 
from methylaniline hydrochloride 
(Beckmann, Correns, and 
Lieschs), A^ i, 585. 
hydroferrocyanides (Gumming), T., 
1293. 

o-Tolnidlne, separation of, from p-tolu- 
idine (Cummino), T., 1293. 

m-Toluidine, di-w-chloro- (Goldschmidt 
and Strohmenger), A., i, p05. 
6-iodo-, and its hydrochloride and 
acetyl deiivative (Burton and 
Kenner), T., 680. 

5-nitro-, preparation of (Bbadt, Day, 
and Rolt), T., 627. 

p-Toluidine, ^•6-dichloro-, and 2i6-di- 
chloro-3-nitro-, and their deriv¬ 
atives (Davies), T., 813. 

2:3- and 2:5-dimtro- (Scott and 
Robinson), T., 844. 

Toluidines, dinitro- (Brady, Day, and 
Rolt), T., 526. 

Tolnidlne-blue, roetaohromism of 
(Schwarz and Herrmann), A., i, 
930. 

p-Telttidine-m-8alphonio acid, salts of 
(Scott and Cohen), T., 2039. 

0 - and p-TolnidineBttlphonitrilis, and 
their salts (Oliveri-MandalX), A., i, 
1008. 

Toluidinoanthraqninones, amino- 
(Badische Anilxn- k Soda-Fabrik), 
A., i, 942. 
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Toliune compmTids, M€ = 1. 

i-TolnicUnobenionitrilei, S-nitro- (Mat- 
taar), A.,i» 251. 

o-i^'-ToloidiiiobenioylbexiEexie, o-2'-nitro- 
(Matsr and Frsund), A., i, 
806. 

jS-iP-Tolnidinobutyrio acid, ethyl ester, 
and its hydrochloride (Stoermer and 
Robert), A., i, 519. 

j 7 -Toluidinoetbylitaeonie acid, ethyl 
ester (OarriAre), A., i, 319. 

l-;7-TolTiidiiiO'2fnryl-6-metbylbeni- 
ixninaiole (Fiboher and Meier), A., 
i, 967. 

1 -o-Toliiidino>2-ftirylxLapb tbiminaiole 
(Fischer and Schwappacher), A., i, 
967. 

1 •;p-Toliiidino-2-fiirylnapbtlLiminazole, 
and its nitrosoamine (Fischer and 
Meier), A., i, 956. 

l-pTolnidino-dbydrozynapbtbalene 
(Kallb & Co.), A., i, 824. 

l-i)-Toluidino-2-o-bydroxypbenyl- 
d-matbylbeniimiDaiole, and its di- 
4 cetyl derivative (Fischer and 
Meter), A., i, 957. 

1 -jp-Toliildino-2-o-hydPozy phenyl- 
naphthiminazole, and its diacetyl de¬ 
rivative (Fischer and Meier), A., i, 
966. 

l-o*Toliiidino-2-hydrozyphenylnaphth- 

imhiaioles, and their derivatives 
(Fischer and Schwappacher), A., i, 
957. 

3 -j 9 -Toliiidino- 6 'ketoisoozazole, and its 
derivatives (Worrall), A., i, 874. 

3- p-Toliiidino-6*ketopyraEole, and its 
hydrochloride and acetyl derivative 
(Worrall), A., i, 876. 

4- ii-Toluidino-2-]nethylanthraqiiinone, 
l-amino- (Bapischb Anilin- & Soda- 
Fabrik), a., i, 942. 

l-o-Toluidino-S-methylnaphthiminazole, 
and its acetyl derivative (Fischer 
and Schwappacher), A., i, 957. 

8 - 0 - and -jp-Toliiidino-l:4-napthaqiiin- 
one8,2:8-f^ibronio-5-hydroxy- (Wheel¬ 
er and Andrews), A., i, 354. 

l-o-Toluidino-a-naphthlminazole, and its 
nitrosoamine (Fischer and Sohwap- 
pacher), a., i, 967. 

iS-Tolnidino-p-phenetoleoarbamides 
(Speckan), A., i, 680. 

l-o-Toluidino- 2 -phenyl-a-naphthi 2 nm- 
azoie, and its picrate (Fischer and 
Schwappacher), A., i, 957. 

1- jO’Toliiidino-2-phenyl-a-naphthimin- 
azole, and its nitrosoamine (Fischer 
and Meier), A., i, 967. 

2 - j 9 -Tolnidinophenyl-^-tolylsalphone, 
and its derivatives (Halberkann), 
A., i, 1183. 


Toluene compomdsy Me «■ 1. 

6-ni-Toliiidino-I-?n-tolyl*i*2:8:4*t0tr- 
azole (Stoll3), A., i, 689. 

^Tolnoylaminobenzoio acidi (Law- 
ranoe), a., i, 340. 

j[)-Tolnoyl-o<benioio acid, preparation of 
(McMullen), A., i, 140. 

p-Tolnoyl-m-benzoio acid, and its silver 
salt and methyl ester (Smith), A., i, 
141. 

Tolnoylbenioio acids, aminohydroxy-, 
hydroxy-, and nitrohydroxy- (Eder 
and Widmbr), A., i, 261. 
teirahxomo-y ^^miodo- and nitro-, and 
their methyl esters (Lawrance), 
A., i, 340. 

m-Tolnoylbenzoic acids, 3:4- and 

3:6-rfichloro-2-ji?-hydroxy- (v. dem 
Knesebeck and Ullmann), A., i, 
369. 

o-Tolyl /8-chloroethyl ether, and /?-nitro- 
(Clemo and Pebkin), T., 646. 

^-Tolyl ^I'-amino- and p'-nitro-benzyl 
ethers (Pummerer, Melamed, and 
Puttfarcken), a., i, 1163. 
methyl ether, 3-chlorosulpbonyl de¬ 
rivative, preparation of (Stewart), 
T., 2558. 

i^-Tolyl-o-acetozystyrylsnlphone (Tro- 
GER and Bolte), A., i, 268. 

A^-o-Tolyl-iS-aminoethyl hydrogen sul¬ 
phate (Saunders), T., 2673. 

3-Tolyl>6-anilinomethylene-4-glyozal- 
ones, 2 -thiol- (Dains, Thompson, 
and Asendorf), A., i, 1186. 

p-Tolyl-1 -anilino-7?i-tolyisiilphone, and 
its derivatives (Halberkann), A., i, 
1134. 

0- and p-Tolylarsines (Palmer and 
Adams), A., i, 786. 

l-P’Tolylbenzothiazole, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Booert and Meyer), A., i, 
868 . 

ii-Tolyl-o-benzoylozystsrrylinlphone 
(Troger and Bolte), A., i, 268. 

l-m-TolyM-bcnzylidenehydantoin, and 
2-thio- (Hill and Kelsey), A., i, 
1142. 

l?-Tolylbinret (Fromm and Wenzl), A., 
i, 438. 

a-J?-Tolyl^«?butyric acid, j8/8-rftchloro- 
(v. Auwers and Ziegler), A., i, 
140. 

ii-Tolylcarhamine cyanide (Fromm and 
Wenzl), A., i, 438. 

Tolyl-2:4-diaoetozystyrylsiilphone 
(Tr5obr and Bolte), A., i, 268. 

Tolyl-2:4-dibe2isoylozyityrylsnlphone 
(Tkooer and Bolts), A., i, 268. 

l-p-Tolyl-2:8‘dibeRiyl-6-iiiethylqniii- 
ozaline, oa'-dicyano- (Durr and Sen), 
T., 2666* 
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Tolibene compounds^ Me » 1. 
and j9-Tolyldi-a-hydroxybeniylarBin6i 
(Palmbr and Adams), A., i, 786. 

0 - and TolyIdi-a-bydrozyethylarlines 

(Palmer and Adamm), A., i, 786. 

7/1- and //-XolyldiplienylmetlLane, 
dihydroxy- (Mackenzie), T., 1698. 

2:4-Tolylenediamine hydroferrocyanide 
(Gumming), T., 1295. 
compound of tellurium tetrabromide 
with. (Lowy and Dunbrook), A., i, 
446. 

I>-Tolyletliyloarbinol (v. Auwers and 
Kolugs), a., ii, 176. 

li/-Tolyl-4-ethylpyrroline-6*one>8-oarb* 
ozylio acid, and its ethyl ester (Car- 
Rit:RE), A., i, 819. 

p>Tolylfaryl-2-keto-8-methylc2/cZoh6zyl- 
methane (Wolff), A., 1, 668. 

8*m-Tolyl-4-glyozalone, 2-thiol- 

(Dains, Thompson, and Asendorf), 
A., i, 1185. 

1- m-Tolylhydantoin, and 2-thio- (Hill 
and Kelsey), A., i, 1142. 

jp-Tolylhydrazine, m-nitro-, preparation 
of (Davies), T., 720. 

//-Tolylhydrasinesulphonio acid, 

7«-iiitro-, ammonium salt (Davies), 
T., 720. 

p-Tolyl-o-hydrozystyrylsulphone (TeOg- 
ER and Bolte), A., i, 267. 

Tolyl‘2:4*dihydrozyBt]rryl8ulphone, and 

its dimethyl ether (Trooer and 
Bolte), A., i, 268. 

7/t-Tflylideneanthranilic acid (Ekeley, 
Rogers, and Swisher), A., i, 935. 

5-Tolyliniino-2-thio-3*naphthyl-2:8:4:5- 
tetrabydro*l:3:4-thiodiazole (Guha), 
A., i, 877. 

5-TolyliminO’2'thio-3'phenyl’2:3:4:5- 
tetrahydro-1:3:4*thiodiaiole (Guha), 
A., i, 877. 

5*Tolylimino*2<thio*3-tolyl-2:3:4:5- 
tetrahydro-1:8:4-thiodiazole (Gun a), 
A., i, «76. 

m-Tolyl*6methylbenziminazole 1:6* 
hydroxy-, and its salts (Jacobsen), 
A., i, 598. 

2- m*Tolyl*3<methylindole, 2-p-hydroxy* 
(v. Auwers, Hilliger, and Wulf), 
A., i, 1193. 

o-Tolylmethylnitroioamine (Schmidt 
and Fischer), A., i, 822. 

2-p*Tolyl*aj3-naphthatriazole, 6-amino-, 
and its derivatives and 6-nitro- 
(Morgan and Chazan), A., i, 
181. 

9-amino-, and 9-nitro- (Morgan and 
Gilmour), A., i, 880. 

p-Tolyl-a)3*naphthatriaioleaio-iS-naph- 
thol (Morgan and Ohazan), A., i, 
181. 


Toluene compounds^ Me 1. 

«-o- and -iz-Tolylnaphthylaminei, 
j8-hydroxy- (Wahl and Lantz), A., 
i, 828. 

Tolylozidei, nitro-, lead (Goddard and 
Ward), T., 265. 

Tolylozyacetio acidi, amino-, nitro-, 
and their derivatives (Minton and 
Stephen), T., 1594. 

2* and S-^'-Tolylozy-^z-oreioli, and their 
derivatives (Pummerer, Melamed, 
and Puttfarcken), A., i, 1163. 

2-p-Tolyloxy-2x8-dihydro-2/benzoqnino* 
methane, and its derivatives (Pum- 
merer, Melamed, and Puttfaro* 
ken), a., i, 1162. 

a-p-Tolylpropionio acid, jSjSjS-^rtchloro* 
(v. Auwers and Julicher), A.,i, 842. 

/3-o-Tolylpropionolaotone, /3*3:5*dthydr- 
oxy- (Langley and Adams), A., i, 
1154. 

a*j?*Tolylprozan*j8Y-dicarbozylio aoid, 
ethyl ester (Diels and Aubart), A., 
i, 1194. 

l-;7*Tolylpyrroline-6*one*8-oarbozylie 
acid, ethyl ester (CARBiteRE), A., i, 
318. 

o-Tolyliulphamio acid,^*amino-, benzoyl 
derivative, sodium salt (WsiL and 
Wassbrmann), a., i, 1006. 

jp-Tolyliulphamio acid, sodium salt 
(Weil and Moser), A., i, 444. 

o-Tolyl-^-ialphaminlphonio aoid, 
ammo-, sodium salt (Weil and 
Wassermann), a., i, 1007. 

f-Tolylsulphonyl-^-tolylthiolethylene 
(Fromm and Sikbert), A., i, 543. 

l-p-Tolyl-l:2:8:4-tetrazole, 5-amino- 
(StollA), a., i, 689. 

;/*Tolylthiolacetaldehyde, phenylhydr- 
azone and tolylmercaptal derivatives 
of (Fromm and Siebert), A., i, 542. 

^-Tolylthiolthioacetio acid, ^/-tolyl ester 
(Fromm and Siebert), A., i, 543. 

7/i*Tolyltoluquinonedi-imide (Gold¬ 
schmidt and Strohmenoer), A., i, 
1006. 

Tomato {Solannm esculerUim)t proteins 
of the seeds of (Johns and Gersdorff), 
A., i, 800. 

Tozicity (Kona and Bloch ; Kona and 
Bach), A., i, 65; (Kona and Rei- 
NicKE), A., i, 67; (Bona, Aibila, 
and Lasnitzki), A., i, 959. 

Tozini, formation of, by bacteria (Wal* 
bum), a., i, 902. 

chemical nature of (Salkowski), A., 
i, 1216. 

adsorption of, by aluminium hydr¬ 
oxide (Rakuzin), a., i, 1199. 
action of metals on (Rrdstsin and 
FbBTH), A., i, 90. 
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Tmf, Indian forest, oils and fats from 
tb« aseds of (Rat: and Simonsek), 
A., i, 1100. 

Trshalm, fermentation of, by bacilli 
(Kossr), a., i, 407. 

Triaoetin, hydrolysis of (Yamazaki), 
A., i, 422. 

8s4:5-Triaottoxyftyreiie, w-nitro- 
(Kosbnmuud and PrANNKUon), A., i, 
1080. 

7cC-Triao6tyl-j3>oliloroaoetylglnoo86, 
o-chloro- (Brigl), A., i, 225. 

7cC-Triao6t7l-i3‘^n'ehloroaoetylglnooie, 
a-cbloro- (Brigl), A., i, 225* 

Trlaoatyl-ethylglnooside-C'broxnohydrin 
(Wredb), a., i, 226. 

Triaeetylgallaldehyde, and its deriv- 
ati?es (KOSBNMUNO and Pfannkuch), 
A., i, 1080. 

7 -ff-Triac 6 tylglucose, o- and i3-forms 
of, and its a/S-anhydride (Brigl), A., 
i, 1117. 

7 iC'Triaostylglnoo 8 e, ct-chloro-, and its 
i3-chloro8ulphinit6 and oj8-<iichloro- 
(Briol), A., i, 225. 

8:6:6‘TriaeetyM'methyl glucosamine 
(Irvine and Earl), T., 2381. 

7 c^-Triaeetyl-a-methylglnooside 
(Brigl), A., i, 1117. 

Triisoamylphoiphins-ethylimine (Stau- 
DINGER and Hauser), A., i, 70. 

Triisoamylphosphinephenylimine (Stau> 
DINGER and Hauser), A., i, 70. 

TriMoamylphosphinephenylphospliazide 
(Staudinger and Hauser), A., i, 
70, 

Trianilintarsine hydrochloride 

(Schmidt), A., i, 285. 

8:4:5<Tri-p-ani8yli5oozazole (Meisen- 
HSiMER and Weibezahn), A., i, 177. 

Triaquotripyridinemagnesinm chloride 
(Spacu), a., i, 859. 

TriazO‘group (Forster and Saville), 
T., 2595. , 

S^Triazocarbaaole (Morgan and Read), 
T., 2714. 

«-Triazo-i3*hydroxyi8-phenylpropionic 
acid (Forster and Saville), T., 
2595. 

l:2:3>Triazole, 4:5-£?icyano-, and its 
derivatives (Grisohkevitsch-Trochi- 
MOVSKi), A., i, 724. 

li2:4<Triaiol6, 5 -amino*3-thiol-, and 
8;6-fl?ithiol, and their salts (Fromm, 
Eatser, Bbibgleb, and FOhhen- 
bach), A., i, 379. 

TfiaaoUi(ARNDT, Mildb,T8chenbcher, 
Bielich, and Eckert), A., i, 
277. 

synthesis of (Fromm, Kaysbr, Brie- 
OLiB, and FDhrenbaoh), A., i. 


Triaiolei, aromatic, preparation of 
(Ralls & Oo.), A., i, 61. 

1:2.3'Triaiol6-6<6arbozylio acid, 

4- oyano-, ethyl ester (Grisohke- 
vitsoh-Trochimovski), a., i, 724. 

a-Tnazo-6-methoEy6-phenylpropionic 
acid (Forster and Saville), T., 
2601. 

Triazosulphole, and its compound with 
mercuric oxide (Oliveri-ManDAlA), 
A., i, 1008. 

Tribenzoylgallaldehyde, and its deriv* 
atives (RosENMUNDand Pfannkuch), 
A., i, 1030. 

Tribensoylphenylmethane (Meisen- 
heimer and Weibezahn), A., i, 178. 

Tribenzylamine, ^ri-o-hydroxy*, hydro¬ 
chloride (Zempl:^n and Runz), A., i, 
564. 

Tribenzylmethyl chloride (Jones and 
Scott), A., i, 454. 

Triisobutylcarbinol (Skraup and 
Freundlioh), a., !, 540. 

Tributyrinase, action of kaolin on the 
activity of, in serum (Olsen), A., i, 
292. 

2:4:4-Trioarhozycydfobntane*l-aoetie- 
3-a-propionio acid, 2-cyano-, ethyl 
ester (Ingold, Perren, and Thorpe), 
T., 1788. 

2:4:4-Tricarbozyc?/c/ohutane-l-maloni0‘ 

5- a-propionio acid, 2-cyano-, ethyl 
ester (Ingold, Perren, and Thorpe), 
T., 1788. 

Trkhilia emeticay mafurrs tallow from 
the nuts of (Rindl), A., i, 1102. 

^oTricosoio acid, and its ethyl ester 
(Levbne and Taylor), A., i, 716. 

t^oTricosyl iodide (Lbvene and Taylor), 
A., i, 716. 

isoTrioosyl alcohol (Lbvene and Tay¬ 
lor), A., i, 716. 

ij^oTrioosylmalonic acid, and its dieth^rl 
ester (Levene and Taylor), A., i, 
715. 

Tridymite from Italy (Billows), A., ii, 
678. 

2:4:6-Tri-;?-ethoxyphenyloxaaole 
(Schonberg and Kraemeb), A., i, 
664. 

Triethylamine, action of, on ketopinyl 
chloride (Wedekind and Weinand), 
A., i, 549. 

Triethylauunoninm ruthenipentabromide 
(Gutbibb and Krauss), A., i, 16. 

Triethylene and ^m-sulphidee, and 
their compounds with mercurlo salts, 
and with ethyl iodide (RAy), T., 1279. 
Triethylphoipl^ebenEoylimiiie (Staud¬ 
inger and Hauser), A., i, 70. 
Trieihylphoephine-ethylimine (Staud* 
iKGEB and Hauser), A., i, 70. 
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Tri^thjlphogphineiminMiin* (Staud- 
iiroER and Hauser), A., i, 70. 

Triethylphosphinemethjlimine (Staud- 
IKQSR and Hausbk), A., i, 70. 

Triethylphoiphinephenylimine (Staud- 
iNGEB and Hauser), A., i, 70. 

Triethylfulphonium bromide, absorption 
spectra of, in various solvents (Taylor 
and Lewis), T., 665. 

/8-Trigalloyll»YOglneotan, and its 
potassium salt (Karrbr and Salo¬ 
mon), A., i, 267. 

Triglyoolai^io aoid, tri-p-anisylamide 
of (Hill and Kelsey), a., i, 1141. 

Trihezosan, and its nona-acetyl deriv¬ 
ative (Pictet and Jahn), A., i, 987. 

2:3:6-Triketo-6-a-methozybenzyi-1:4- 
dimetbylpiperasine (Forster and 
Savilie), r., 824. 

2:3:6-Triketo-6-a-methozybeniyM (or 4)- 
methylpiperaslne (Forster and 
Saville), T., 824. 

2:4:6'Trimercnriacetanilide, acetate of 
(Rossi), A , i, 605. 

S(8:6'TriinetlLozybenioio aoid (Faltis 
and Neumann), A., i, 570. 

2:4:4'-Trimethozybeniophenone (Zieg¬ 
ler asid Ochs), A., i, 1049. 

2:4:5-Trimetliozybeniylid eneanthra- 
nilio acid (Fkeley, Rogers, and 
Swisher), A., i, 935. 

6:7:8-Trimetliozy-l:2‘dimetkyM:2:3:4- 
tetrahydroi^oquinoline, salts of 
(Spath), a., 1. 165. 

7:5';6'-Trimetliozy-2-etliyl-3:4-indeno- 
(2':10-benzopyrylium lernc blonde 
(Crabtree and Robin.son), T., 1037. 

Trimethozy-S gambier-oatechinoarb- 
ozylio aoid (Nibrenstein), T , 28. 

6 7:8*Trimethozy-l-metliyl-3:4-diliydro- 
isoqninoline, and its salts (Spath), 
A., i, 165. 

7:6' :6'-Trimethozy •2-metliyl-8:4-indOno- 
(2M )-beniopyryliam ferrichloride 
(Crabtkbb and Robinson), T., 
1036. 

6:7:8-Trimetliozy-l-m6thyM:2:3:4- 
tetrakydroisoqninoline, salts of 
(Spath), A., i, 165. 

2:3:4-Trimetlioz^heayl ityryl ketone 
(Brand and Collischonn), A., i, 
452. 

6:7:8‘Trimetlu)zy-l:2:8:4-tetra]iydro%V<70- 
quinoUno, and its salts (Spath), A., 
i, 165. 

Trimethylamiao chlorite (Leyi), A., i, 
528. 

hydro ferrocyanide (Cummino), T., 
1297. 

Trimethylammoninm ruthenipenta- 
bromide (Gutbieb and Kbaubb), A., 
i, 16. 

CXXII. ii. 


2:8:5-Trimethyla]iil(iio, 4(?)-chloro- 

(Goldsohmidt and Stbohmbnoer), 
A., i, 1005. 

2:8:4-Trimethylbenialdehyde, 6-hydr¬ 
oxy-, and its sernicarbazone (v. 
Auwsbs and Ziegler), A., i, 121. 

2:8:5*Trimethylbonzene, 1-dichloro- 

amino- (Goldschmidt and Sitioh- 
mbngkr), a., i, 1005. 

/SjSy-Trimethylbutane (Chavanne and 
Lbjeune), a., i, 417. 

i8ry-Trimethyl-Aa-butylene (Chavanne 
and Lrjkunb), A., i, 417. 

aajS-Trimethylbntyrio aoid, /S-hydroxy-, 
ethyl ester (Leroide), A., i, 218. 

Trimethyloamphorylmethylammoninm 
bromide, preparation of (Rupb), A., i, 
666 . 

1:2:8-Trimethyl •6di-»-ohloroethylbeni- 

ene (v. Auwers and Ziegler), A., i, 

121 . 

1:2:6'Trimethy 1-1 -(fichlorometliy 1- 

‘‘-i^c/&hezadien-4*one, and its de¬ 
rivatives (v. Auwers and Ziegler), 
A., i, 121. 

1:8;6-Trimethyl-l-diehloromethyl- 

^•(n/(‘Zohezadien-4-one, 5-chloro- (v. 
Auwers and Ziegler). A., i, 145. 

l:7:9'Trimethyldeozyario acid, and its 
salts (BiLiz and Bulow), A., i, 
883. 

3:4:5-Trimethyl-2:6-dibromomethyl- 
phenol (v. Auwers and Saurwein), 
A., 1, 1033. 

8:4:5-Trimethy 1-2:6-dihydrozyxnethyl - 
phenol (v. Auwers and Saurwein), 
A., i, 1033. 

Trimethylene chlorobromide, action of, 
on aliphatic ketones (Billon), A., 
i, 717. 

dinitrate (Blechta), A., i, 518. 

2:4:5-Tri-mp-methylenediozyphenyl- 
ozasole (Schonberq and Kraemkr), 
A., i, 665. 

Trimethylene glycol, poly-ethers of 
(Rojahn), a., i, 103. 
preparation of, iB-bromo- and jS-cbloro- 
propionic acids from (Rojahn), A., 
1, 105. 

estimation of, in crude glycerol (Cocks 
and Salway), A., ii, 282. 

penTrixnethylenenaphthalene, and its 
derivatives (Fleischer and Ketze), 
A., i, 1188. 

Trimethylethylene. See /8-Methyl- 
A^-butylene. 

1:1:8-Trimethyl-4-e thyl-A^ 
diene (v. AuwErs and Ziegler), A., 
i, 120. 

1:1:8-Trimethyl-4-ethyl-A3-®-cycZohezB- 
dien-4-ol (v. Auwers and Ziegler), 
A., i, 120. 
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Trimethyletliylmfthane. Sea /33-Di- 
methylbutaiie. 

S: l^:6'-Tri]nethyl-2-etliyltliioi80oyanine 
iodide (Baaunholtz and Mills), T., 
2007. 

TrimethyliaoeugenolaUounine, and its 
hydrochloride (Takeda and Kukoda), 
A., i, 276. 

2:8:6-Trimethylglaooie, oxidation of 
(Hawokth and Leitch), T., 1929. 

2:8:6-Tri]n6tliylglaooia, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Irvine and Hirst), T., 1213. 

ajB/ 8 -Triinetliylglutario acid, aa'-di- 
^ano-, j/V^-methyl-»-iniide (Kon and 
Thori'e), T., 1799, 

/S 88 -Trimethylheptan 7 -one, i?-chloro- 
(Billon), a., i, 717. 

Trimethylhomogalloylhomoveratryl- 
amine, and its derivatives (Spath and 
Bohm), a., i, 1176. 

Trimethylmela^ne, ^ncyano- (Made- 
LUNO and Kern), A. i, 440. 

1:1:2-Trimethyl*4-methylene-A® ®-cyc7o- 
hexadiane (v. Auwers and Ziegler), 
A., i, 120. 

2:8:6*Trimethyl mathylglnooside (Ir¬ 
vine and Hirst), T., 1221. 

Trimethyl mathylxyloside, preparation 
of (Carruthers and Hirst), T., 
2304. 

Trimethylmnoie acid, methyl ester 
(Karrer and Peyer), A,, i, 809. 

8:4:5-TrimethylphenoI. See Hemimel- 
liteuol. 

8:6:6-Trimethylphenol. See 

Oumenol. 

j 877 -Trimethyl- 8 -propylheptaxi-i 88 -diol 
(Leroide), a., i, 218. 

Trimethyli^opropylmethane. See 

/BiSy-Trimethylbutane. 

ajSjS-Trimethylpropylphosphinio acid, 
a-hydroxy-, lead salt (Con ant, Mac¬ 
Donald, and Kinney), A., i, 186. 

2:4:6-Trimethylpyridine platinichloride 
(Emmery and Werb), A., i, 680. 

2:4:6-TrimathylpyridixLiiim beniyl iodide 
and perchlorate (Wbitz and Konig), 
A., i, 1188. 

2:4:6-Trimethylqainoline, and its salts 
(Knoevenagel and Bahb), A., i, 
751. 

l:7:9-Trimethyl-8-thioaric acids (Biltz 
and BOlow), A., i, 383. 

Trimethyltrioarballylie acid, methyl 
ester and anhydride of (Hope and 
Sheldon), T., 2235. 

Trinitrides. See Azides. 

1:2:4-Trioxy-6: S-dihydroxyanthraquin* 
one, ainminocobaltic salt (Morgan and 
Smith), T., 168. 

a-Trioxymethylene, preparation of 
(Hamhick and Boeree), T., 2738. 


Triphenylaoethydroxamie acid, and its 
acetyl ester, and their salts (Jones 
and Hurd), A., i, 249. 

Triphenyl-8-aeetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrryl- 
methane (Fischer and Luokmann), 
A., i, 276. 

Triphenylallene (Meter and Schuster), 
A., i, 640. 

Triphenylamines, 0 - and m-amino-, and 
their derivatives (Piccard and Brew¬ 
ster), A., i, 870. 

Triphenylarsine bromocyanide (Stein- 
KOPP and Sohwen), A., i, 72. 

Triphenylarsine-j^-toluenesnlphonyl- 
i^ne, compound of jo-toluenesulphon- 
amide with (Mann and Pope), T., 
1054. 

Triphenylbiphenylene-ethyl and its 

chloride (Schlenk and Mark), A., i, 
1004. 

Triphenylbismuthine diohloride and di- 
huoride (Challenger and Wilkin¬ 
son), T., 96. 

Triphenylbismuthine, ^n-p-bromo- and 
^rt-jO'Chloro-, and their dibromides 
and dichlorides (Challenger and 
Kidgway), T., 108. 

4:6:6-Triphenyl-2 • (p-bromophenyl)pyr- 
idine, and its picrate (Dilthey, NUss- 
LEiN, Meyer, and Kaffbr), A., i, 949. 

Tri phenyl-3 - oarbethoxy-2:4-dimethy 1- 
pyrrylmethane (Fischer and Luck- 
mann), a., i, 276. 

Triphenylcarbinol, equilibria of, with 
pyrogallol, nitrophenols, nitrobenz- 
enes, and phenylenediamines (Kre- 
MANN, Hohl, and Mi^ller), A., i, 
138. 

Triphenylcarbinol, (Wat¬ 

son and Dutt), T., 1940. 

Triphenyl-p-dimethylaminophenyl- 
methane (Fischer and Luckmann), 
A., i, 276. 

l:3:4Triphenyldipyrazole (Rojaiin), A., 
i, 373 . 

Triphenylethinylcarbinol, preparation 
and reactions of (Hess and Weltzien), 
A., 1 , 36. 

Tri-3-phcnylethylcarbinol (Hess and 
Wbi/i’zien), a., i, 36. 

1:3:6-Triphenyl-At ^^-cyofoheptadiene 
(Gastaldi), a., i, 367. 

Triphenylhydrasine, action of tetra- 
nitromethane on (Goldschmidt and 
Renn), a., i, 478. 

1:2:6-Triphenyl-4-p-hydroxyphenyl- 
pyridinium chloride (Dilthey), A., i, 
272. 

Triphenylmethane, coloured alkali salts 
of (Hantzsoh), a., i, 25. 
halochromism of derivatives of 
(Hahtzsch), a., i, 26. 
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Tripb^nylmetlume, equilibria of amines 
and phenols \vith (KBSiiANN, 
Odblga» and Zawodskt), A., i, 
181. 

unsaturated halogen derivatives of^ 
and their conductivity (Straub and 
DtlTZlIANNO, A., i, 148. 
Triphenylmethane eolouring matters, 
absorption spectra of (Adinolfi), 
A., ii, 601. 

free radicles of (Wisland. Popper, 
and SiEFRiED). A., i, 772. 
peroxidation products of the leuco- 
bases of (Kehkmann, Rot, and 
Hamm), A., i, 467. 

Triphenylmathanesulphoiiio acids, 

photochemistry of (Holmes), A., li, 
465. 

Triphenylmethyl (Gomberg and Sulli¬ 
van), A., i, 929. 

a-Triphenylmethylaminooamphor (Rurs 
and Schmid), A., ii, 604. 
Triphenylmethylarsonium bromide, and 
its compound with iodoform (Stein- 
KOPF and ScHWEN), A., i, 118. 
TriphenyR^zasole, iri-p-niixo- (Mei- 
KRNHEIMER aud WeIBEZAHN), A., 1 , 

177.» 

2:4:4'TriphenyI-l:3ozthiophan’6'One, 

action of sulphunc acid on (Bis- 
TRZYCKi and Urenken), A., i, 268. 
Triphenylpararosaniline hydi ochloride, 
)»iepiiration ot (Horiuchi), A., i, 
1067. 

Triphenylphosphine, phnsphazines from 
(Staudinger and LtiscHEii), A., i, 
237. 

Triphenylphosphineaoetylglyoxylio 
acid, ethyl ester, azine ot (8 taud- 
INOBR and Luschbr), A., i, 238. 
Triphenylpboiphinebensaldehydeazine, 
preparation and reactions of (Braun- 
HOLiz), T., 805. 

Triphenyiphosphinebeniilazine ( Staud- 
inger and LtisciiKU), A,, i, 237. 
Triphenylphosphinebenzophenoneazine, 
reactions of (Braunholtz), T., 301. 
Triphenylphosphinebenzoylimine 
(Staudinoer and Hauser), A., i, 
69. 

Triphenylph 08 pliine*etliylimine (Staud- 
INOEK and Hauser), A., i, 69. 
Triphenylphotphineglyozylio acid- 
azine, ethyl ester, reactions of (Braun¬ 
holtz), T., 304. 

Triphenylphoiphineimineaiide (Staud- 
iNGKK and Hauser), A., i, 69. 
Triphenylphoiphinemethylimine 
(Staudinosb and Hauser), A., i, 
69. 

Triphenylphosphine-a-naphthylaiide 

(Staudinger and Hauser), A., i, 69. 


Triphenylphosphine-a-naphtliylimine 

(Staudingek and Hauser), A., i, 69. 
Triphenylphosphinedinitroqt^oneaiine 

(Staudinoer and LiiscHER), A., i, 
238. 

ajS^-Triphenylpropane-ajS-diol, dehydr- 
ation of (Orj^kuoff and Tiffeneau), 
A.,i, 438. 

2:4:6'Triplienylpyrylinm nitrate (Gast- 
ALDi), A., i, 367. 

l:2:6TriphGnyl-4-qTiinopyridan (Dil- 
THEY), A., i, 272. 

Triphenylstibine, and amino-, de¬ 
rivatives of (Schmidt), A., i, 1208. 

Triple salts. See Salts. 

Tripropyloarbinol phenyluretliane (Le- 
itoiDE), A., i, 217. 

Tripyridineiiidinm, ^richloro- (DeliI:- 
pine), a., i, 860. 

Tripyridinium hexachloroferrate and 
/4-dichloro-heptachloropvridinedifer- 
rate (Weinland and Ivisslino), 
A., i, 364. 

Trisalioinamine, dodera-acetyl deriv¬ 
ative (ZicMPLENand Kunz), A., i, 564. 

2:4:6-Tri-j9-tolylpyridine (Gastaldi), 
A., i, 368. 

Tri-(triaoetylgalloyl)l£eyoglueo8an and 
its potas'iium salt (Karrer and 
Salomon), A., i, 266. 

Tri-trimethylene glycol ether diacetate 
(Rojahn), a., i, 103. 

ai35-Triwovalerylaminobutane (Wind- 
AUH, Dorriks, and Jensen), A., i, 60. 

Trivinylarsenic oxide, 33'd"-^richloro- 
(Mann and Pope), T., 1757. 

Trivinylarsine, 33')8"-<nchloro-, salts 
(Mann and Pope), T., 1767. 

Trivinylarsine-;)-toluenesulphonylimine, 
j8i8'3"-^nchloro- (Mann and Pope), 
T., 1758. 

Trivinylhydroxyarzoninm nitrate, 
33'/8"-<nchloro- (Mann and Pope), 
T., 1757. 

Trivinylmethylarionium iodide, /S/S'iS''- 
irichloro- (Mann and Pope), T., 
1758. 

Trochio acid (Yanaoisawa and Taka- 
shima), a., i, 652. 

Troehodiol and its phenylcarbamate 
(Nishizawa), a., i, 653. 

Trochophytozterol, aud its acetyl deriv¬ 
ative (Yanagisawa and Taka- 
shima), a., i, 652. 

Troilite from California (Eakle), A., ii, 
858. 

Tropic acid, resolution of, and its salts 
(Kino and Palmer), T., 2577. 
esters of (v. Braun, Braunsdorf,. 

aud Rath), A., i, 759. 
fate of, in the body (Kay and Raper)^ 
A., i, 1093. 
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Tro^aearboxTlio aoid» and its methyl 
aster (Merck, Wolfes, and Masdsr), 
A., i, 1173. 

Xropinone (Merck, Wolfes, and Mard- 
KR), A., i, 1174. 

Tropinonecarboxylic acid, esters, pre¬ 
paration of (Merck and Wolfes), A., 
i, 667; (Merck, Wolfes, and Maed- 
br), a., i, 668, 1173 ; (Willstatter, 
WoLFi^s, and Maeder ; Wolfes and 
Maeder), a., i, 988. 

Troplnonedicarboxylio acid, ethyl ester 
(Merck, Wolfes, and Maeder), A., 
i, 1178. 

A^-iS-Tropozyethylplperidine, and its 
acetyl deiivative, and their hydro¬ 
chlorides (v. Braun, Braunsdorf, 
and Rath), A., i, 760. 

A^- 7 -Tropoxypropylpiperidine hydro¬ 
chloride (v. Braun, Braunsdorf, 
and Rath), A., i, 760. 

Trout. See Tridtafario. 

Trust-deed establishing the Harrison 
Memorial Fund, T., 2917. 

TruUa Jario (trout), constituents of the 
eggs of (FAUKi-FRKMiET and Gar- 
rault), a., i, 700. 

Tmxillio acids, constitution of (de 
Juno), A., i, 839. 

configuration of (Stoermer and 
Bach^r), A., i, 830. 

Traxinic acids, configuration of (Stoerm¬ 
er and Bach^r), A., i, 830. 

d-Tmxinic acids, and their salts and 
derivatives (SroERMER and Bacui^r), 
A., i, 832. 

Trypaflavin. See 1-Metbylacridiuium 
chloride, 3:6-dmniino-. 

Trypsin, intluence of reaction on the 
action of (Kinoer), A., i, 282. 
inactivation of (Northrop), A., i, 282. 
kinetics of digestion by (Northrop), 
A.,), 693. 

digestion of casein with (Frankel 
and Feldsberg), A., i, 184. 
action of, on diastase (Biedermann), 
A., i, 480. 

estimation of (Kai), A., ii, 67’2. 

Tryptophan, content of, in foods 
(V. Furth and Lieben), A., i, 293 ; 
(Ide), A.,i, 414. 

detection of, microchemically, in 
plants (Khetz), a., ii, 668. 
estimation of, iu proteins (Folin and 
Looney), A., ii, 539; (LDscher), 
A., i, 1199. 

c^*Tryptophau anhydride (Frankel 
and Feldsberg), A., i, 184. 

Mryptopban, action of BacUliLi proteus 
on (Sasaki and Otsuka), A., i, 302. 

TselMmiigrite, from Wyoming (Brick- 
eon), A., ii, 304. 


Tuberculosis, chlorine metabolism iu 
(Boenheim), A., i, 1092. 
lipoids of blood iu (Henning), A., i, 
963. 

protein requirements in (McCann), 
A., i, 497. 

Tumours, amyloid, constituents of (Bp- 
finger), A., i, 497. 

Tungsten, Rontgen-ray spectrum of 
(Yoshida and Tanaka), A., ii; 805. 
valency of, in the ootacyanide (Collen- 
berg), a., ii, 608. 

attempts to decompose, at high temper¬ 
atures (Wendt and Irion), A., ii, 
773. 

and its oxides, equilibria of, with 
hydrogen and water vapour and 
with carbon oxides and oxygen 
(V. liiEMpr), A., ii, 301. 
reduction of thorium oxide by 
(General Electric Co.), T., 
2236. 

Tungsten alloys, analysis of (Seel), 
A., ii, 876. 

with carbon and iron (Daeves), A., 
ii, 70. 

with cobalt (Kreitz), A.,ii, 381. 

Tungsten dichloride (Lindner), A., ii, 
609. 

hydroxide, preparation of hydrosols of 
(Kroger), A., ii, 212, 213. 
oxide, catalytic activity of (Gil- 
fillan), a., i, 709. 
irioxiJe, crystal structure of, and its 
hydrates (Burger), A., ii, 508. 
green colour of (van Liempt), A., 
ii, 73. 

hydrates of (Huttig and Kurre), 
A., ii, 773. 

Tungstates (Smitu), A., ii, 774. 
complex, preparation ot (Lori’Eii- 
MOhER), A., li, 610. 

Tungsten detection, estimation and 
separation: — 

detection of (van Liempt), A., ii, 787. 
estimation of (Layers), A., ii, 164. 
colloidal, estimation of, in tungsten 
powder (Lottermoser), A., ii, 230. 
estimation of aluminium in (V. and 
K. Froboese), a., ii, 397. 
estimation of molybdenum in (Hall), 
A., ii, 660. 

separation of, from molybdenum 
(Merrill), A., ii, 229. 

Tungsten fhrnaoe. See Blnctric furnace. 

Turbidity, standard for (Bechhold and 
Hebleb), a., ii, 693. 
reversible (Lieseoang), A., ii, 869. 

Turkey. See Mdeagris gMipavo, 

Turpentine oil, Aleppo, composition of 
(Dupont), A., i, 857; (VfczES and 
Dupont), A., i, 1043. 
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Tyramine, estimation of (Hanks and 
Kosssleb), a., ii, 322. 

Tyramine, rficliloro-, hydrochloride, 
preparation of (Zsynek), A., ii, 254. 

Tyrosine, deaminating of. in the 
organism (Kotake, Matstjoka, 
and Okactawa), A., i, 1218. 
detection of, in urine (Schumm and 
Papendieck), a., i, 899. 
estimation of (Hanke and Koessler), 
A.,ii, 322. 

Cbtimation of, in proteins (v. Furth 
and Fletschmann), A., ii. 406; 
(Folin and Looney), A., ii, 539. 

Tyrosine, 3;5-</i-bromo-, and -chloro-, 
}ireparation of (Zeynek), A , i, 264. 

c2>Tyrosine anhydride (Frankel and 
Feldsbeiig), a., i, 184. 

Tyrosine-choline, and its salts (Karrer, 
GtsLER, HoRIiACHKR, LOCIIKR, 
Madeu, and Thomann), A., i, 814. 


U. 

TJltra-flltration (McBain and Jenkins), 
T., 2325. 

TTlvay spectrum of chloroph}ll from 
(Romieu and Obaton), A., i, 793. 

Umbelliferse, hesperidine in (Nilsson), 
A., i, 211. 

TTndeoenoio acid, arylamidfs of (Ott 
and Zimmebmann), A., i, 137. 

ITndeeenol, and its hydrogen sulphate 
(Grun and Wirth), A., i, 805. 

Unsaturated compounds, formation of, 
from halogenated open-chain deriv¬ 
atives (CHANDRASENAUnd InGOLD), 
T., 1306 ; (Ingold), T., 2626. 
homocyclic, chemistry of polycyclic 
compounds in relation to isomeric 
(Farmer, Ingold, and Thorpe), 
T., 128; (Chandrasena, Ingold, 
and Thorpe), T., 1542. 
determination of the iodine value of 
(Holde, Werner, Taoke, and 
Wilke), A., ii, 633 ; (Holdf), 
A., li, 665. 

Uracil, action of diazomethane on 
(Johnson, Hill, and Cask), A., i, 471. 

Uranium, Rontgen ray 8f>ectrum of 
(de Broglie), A., ii, 330. 
iV^-series spectiiim of (Dolejsbk), A., 
ii, 463. 

disintegration of, and its isotopes 
(Nsuburger), a., ii, 185. 

Uraninm alloys with iron (Polushkin), 

a., ii, 162. 

Uraninm salts, action of light on (Aloy 
and Rodiek; Baub and Rebmann), 
a., ii, 337 ; (Baur and Haggen- 
machkb), a., ii, 338. 


Uranium salts, triboluminesoenoe of 
(S 1 RM 88 EN), A., ii, 511. 

Uranium oxides (Joltbois and Bos- 
suet), a., ii, 301; (Lebeau), 
A., ii, 302. 

radioactivity of (Staehling), A., 
ii, 106. 

tri- and fe/r-oxide**, hydrates of 
(Huttig and v. Schkoedbb), A., 
li, 510. 

Uranyl nitrate, hydrate of (Germann), 
A., ii, 649. 

radioactivity of the precipitate 
from sodium hydroxide and 
(JoLiBois and Bossuet), A., 
li, 575. 

hypophoaphites (Rosenheim and 
Trkwendt), A., li, 660. 

Uraninm organic oompoimds:— 
Uranylaoetio acid, sodium salt, re¬ 
fractive index of (Raiteri), A., ii, 
541. 

Uranium detection and estimation:— 

detection of (Bdell), A., li, 590. 
detection of, spectroscopically (Meyer 
and Greulich), A , ii, 6. 
estimation of (Kikuchi ; Kano), A., 
li, 721. 

estimation of, eleetrometrically(EwiNO 
and Eldridgb), A., ii, 661. 
estimation of, by reduction (Tread¬ 
well and Blumenthal), A., ii,788, 
estimation of, in camotite (Scott), 
A., ii, 788. 

estimation of, in presence of phos¬ 
phoric acid (ScHOKP and Stein- 
kith ler), A., 11 , 530. 

Uranium- r (Piccard and Stahel), A., 
li, 185 ; (Hahn), A., ii, 340. 

Uranium-JT, adsorption of, hv basic 
fenic acetate (Brown), T., 1736. 

Uranium-lead, band spectra of, and of 
lead (Grebe and Konen), A., ii, 4. 

Urazole, thio-, and its derivatives 
(Arndt, Milde, andTscHENSCHER), 
A., i, 375. 

(iithio-, constitution of, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Gdiia), a,, i, 876. 
dithio-, and iminothio-, preparation 
of (Fromm), A., i, 62. 

Urea (carbamide), influence of amino- 
acids on formation of (Folin and 
Berglund), a., i, 702. 
replacement of proteins by, in diet 
(Mobgen, Scholer, Windheuser, 
and Ohlmeb), A., i, 293. 
excretion of, according to Ambaid’s 
laws (Lublin), A., i, 400. 
as a plant nutrient (Bokobny), A., i, 
1096. 

in fungi (Gobis and Costy), A., i, 

1220. 
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Um (carbamide)^ distribution of, in 
blood (Etienne and VAhain), A., i, 
963. 

detection of (Bonnet and Haus- 
HALTER ; Barrenscheen and 
Weltmann), A., ii, 794 ; (PiN- 
cussEN), A., ii, 884. 
detection of, in tissues, by means of 
xanthydrol (Stubel), A , i, 397. 
estimation of (Asz6di), A., ii, 536 ,* 
(Carra), a., ii, 668. 
estimation of, gasometrically (Mez- 
oer), a., ii, 170. 

estimation of, by the hypobromite 
method (Menaul ; Stehlb), A., ii, 
403. 

estimation of, by the xanthydrol 
method, effect of sodium fluoride on 
(PoLONOvsKi and Auguste), A., ii, 
668 . 

estimation of, microchemically, in 
blood (Nicloux and Welter), A., 
li, 170. 

estimation of, in blood, tissues, etc. 

(Gad-Anrresen), a., ii, 636. 
estimation of, in cow’s milk (Mori* 
moto), a., i, 703. 

estimation of, in wine (Janet), A., ii, 
794. 

See also Carbamide. 

Urease (LOvgren), A., i, 185. 
inactivation of, by metals (Jacoby), 
A., i, 480; (Jacoby and Shimizu), 
A., i, 481. 

in soja beans (Wester), A., i, 311. 
distiibution of, in plants (Kiesel and 
Trohzki), a., i, 410. 
in fungi (Goris and Costy), A., i, 
1220. 

eflect of chemicals on the ureolitic 
power of (Wester), A., i, 391. 

Ureometers (Clogne), ii, 237 ; 
(Soiortino), a., li, 794. 

Urethane, equilibrium in the system, 
m-diuitrobenzene and (Pushin and 
Fioletova), T., 2822. 

Uric acid, synthesis of, in the organism 
(Kollmann), a., i, 293. 
dissociation of, and its salts (Kanitz), 
^ A., i, 277. 

influence of hydrogen-ion concentra¬ 
tion on the solubility of (Jung), 
A., i, 1070. 

colloidal and supersaturated solutions 
of (ScHADE), A., i, 1192. 
in human blood (Morris and Mac¬ 
Leod), A., i, 392. 

distribution of, in blood (Theis and 
Benedict), A., i, 82 ; (Rouzaud 
and ThiAry), A., i, 394 ; (Chauf- 
fard, Brodin, and Grigaut), A,, 
i, 1086. 


Uric acid, estimation of (Morris and 
Macleod), a., ii, 328; (Jackson 
and Palmer), A., ii, 328, 795. 
estimation of, in blood (Guillaumin), 
A., ii, 170, 796 ; (Grigaut ; Bene¬ 
dict), A., ii, 405 ; (Pucher), A., 
ii, 668 ; (Bauman and Keeler), 
A., ii, 796. 

estimation of, in tissue extracts 
(SrEUDEL and Suzuki), A, ii, 
538. 

estimation of, in mine (Thi]^:ry), A., 
ii. 238 ; (Vaillant), A., ii. 668 ; 
(Benedict and Franke), A., ii, 
669 ; (Khouri), A., ii, 885. 

Urine, efiTcct of radium emanation on 
(Hauenstkin), a., i, 80. 
viscosity of (Joel), A., i, 198. 
composition of, under various con¬ 
ditions (Campbell and Webster), 
A., i, 197, 495. 

effect of loss of carbon dioxide on the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of 
(Marshall), A., i, 494. 
acidity of (Blatherwick and Long), 
A., i, 967. 

relation between the reaction of, and 
the alveolar tension of carbon di¬ 
oxide (Endres), a., i, 1214. 
acetaldehyde in (Stepp and Feul- 
gen), a., i, 495. 

organic acids in (Goiffon and Nep- 
veux), a., i, 1215. 

aldehyde in, in diabetes (Stepp and 
Feulgen), a., i, 300. 
alkalinity of, after meals (Fiske), A., 
i, 88. 

amino-acids and hippuric acid in, in 
pellagra (Murlin), A,, i, 965. 
amino-nitrogen in (CiACCio), A., i, 
88 . 

excretion of ammonia in, following 
administration of acids (Keeton), 
A., 1, 300. 

reactions of, after tieatment with 
arsenobenzene (Gaviati and Pavo- 
LiNi), A., i, 496. 

excretion of caffeine in (Friedbero), 
A., i, 88; (Okushima), A., i, 703. 
carbonates and bicarbonates in 
(Gamble), A., i, 494. 
substance in, giving the diazo-reac- 
tiou (Hermanns), A., i, 1091. 
action of ^-dimethylaiuinobenzalde- 
hyde on*(HiRi), A., i, 88. 
formaldehyde in, after administration 
of hexamethylenetetramine (Voit), 
A., i. 1218. 

in le»d poisoning, hjcmatoporphyrin 
in (SciiUMM), A., i, 609. 
aromatic hydroxy-acids in (db Sanc¬ 
tis and Fiori), A., i, 609. 
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TTrint, iodine number of (Weltmann), 
A., i, 88. 

excretion of iron in (Kisch), A., i, 
BQS ; (Ehbenbero and Kabsten), 
A., i, 9tf7. 

effect of diet on the distribution of 
nitrogen in {Robison), A., i, 496. 
effect of phenylacotio and phenylpro- 
pionic acids on the excretion of 
nitrogen in (Hwikata), A., i, 496. 
excretion of phosphates in (Fibre), 
A., i, 88. 

during water diuresis and purine 
diuresis (Bock and Iversen), A., 
i, 1090. 

proteic acids of (Edlbacher), A., i, 
692. 

pyruvic acid in (Fricke), A., i, 496. 
association of radicles in (White), A., 

i, 1214. 

action of phosphates on sugar in 
(Elias and Weiss), A., i, 1086. 
relation between the sugar in, with 
that in blood (Tervaert), A., i, 
1215. 

excretion of sugars in (Mursch- 
HAUSER), A., i, 198 ; (Neuwirth), 
X, i, 486. 

albuminous, proteolytic enzymes in 
(Heoin), a., i, 609. 
whales’, composition of (Schmidt- 
Nielsen and Holmsen), A., i, 704. 

Urine, analytical methods relating to:— 
analysis of (Pincussen and Floros ; 
PiNcussEN and Momferratos- 
Floros), A., ii, 408. 
detection of, in stains, by indican 
reactions (Jemma), A., ii, 460. 
detection of acetaldehyde in (Stepp), 
A., ii, 403. 

detection of acetone in (Tboise), A., 

ii, 696. 

detection of albumin in (Renoux), 
A., ii, 797. 

detection of aldol in, in diabetes 
(Fricke), A., ii, 326. 
detection of aldol and acetaldehyde 
in (Fricke), A., i, 300. 
alkaptoD, detection of (Katsch and 
NAmet), a., i, 198. 
detection of bile pigments in (Silber* 
stern), a., ii, 799. 
detection of bismuth in (Aubry), A., 
ii, 165 ; (Ganassini), A., li, 690. 
detection and estimation of blood in 
(Johannessen), a., ii, 724. 
detection of dextrose in (Rodillon), 
A., ii, 166. 

detection of formaldehyde in (Stepp), 
A., ii, 793, 

detection of lactose in (Herzbero), 
A., ii, 167. 


Urine, analytical methods relating to 

detection of small quantities of lead 
in (Schumm), a., ii, 317. 
detection and estimation of nitrates 
in (Nolte), a., ii, 683. 
detection of tyrosine in (Schumm and 
Papendieck), a., i, 899. 
detection of urobilin in (Rodillon), 
A., ii, 888. 

estimation of acetone in (Lax), A., ii, 
326 ; (Kadino), A., ii, 793. 
estimation of acetone substances in 
(Hubbard), A., ii, 234. 
estimation of albumin in (Gerard), 
A., ii, 670. 

estimation of the amino<acid nitrogen 
in, colorimetrically (Folin), A., ii, 
636. 

estimation of ammonia in (Mestrezat 
and Janet), A., ii, 453. 
estimation of total bases in (Fiske), 
A., ii, 408. 

estimation of calcium in (Shohl and 
Pedlev), a., ii, 395. 
estimation of colloids in (Otten- 
stein), a., i, 609. 

estimation of citric acid in (McClure), 
A., ii, 791. 

use of zinc ferrocyanide in estimation 
of dextrose in (Carrez), A., ii, 
233. 

estimation of hippuric acid in 
(Snapper and Laqueur), A., ii, 
92. 

estimation of homogentisic acid in 
(Briogs), a., ii, 534. 
estimation of hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration in (Silberstein), A., ii, 
452. 

estimation of oxalic acid in (Salkow- 
ski), a., ii, 92; (Mislowitzer), 
A., ii, 325. 

estimation of purine bases in (Steudel 
and Chou), A., ii, 289 ; (Salkow- 
BKi), A., ii, 405. 

estimation of sugar in (Tervaert), 
A., ii, 166 ; (Folin and Berolund), 
A., ii, 400. 

estimation of reducing sugars in 
(Smith), A., ii, 663. 
estimation of sulphur in (Robison), 
A.,ii, 389. 

estimation of theobromine in (Gt)NZ- 
bero). A., i, 703. 

estimation of thiosulphuric acid in 
(Dezani), a., i, 968. 
estimation of urea in (Janet), A., ii, 
794. 

estimation of uric acid in (TbiIKrt), 
A., ii, 288; (Vaillant), A., ii, 
668 ; (Benedict and Franke), A., 
ii, 669 ; (Khouri), A., ii, 886. 
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Urobilin, absorption spectrum of 
(Lewin and Stenoer), A., ii, 414. 
detection of, in mine (Rodillon), A., 
ii, 888. 

Urooanio acid, production of, from histid¬ 
ine in dogs (Eotaee andEoKiSHi), 
A., i, 1217. 

production of acetoacetic acid from, 
in the liver (Konishi), A., i, 1211. 

Uroohrome as a chlorophyll derivative 
(Roaf), a., i, 401. 

TTrusene (Majima and Takayama), A., 
i, 263. 

Umshiol, and its derivatives (Majima), 
A., 1, 262. 

Uterus, anticoagulating substances from 
the mucous membrane of the (King), 
A., i, 701. 


V. 

Vacciniin, constitution of (Ohle), A., 
1 , 1018. 

Valency (Caven ; Smith), A., ii, 279 ; 
(Huttig)i a., ii, 849. 
determination of, by means of atn- 
moniacal silver solutions (Collen- 
berg), a., ii, 495. 

theories of (Lapworth), T., 416; 

(Kbrmack and Robinson), T., 427. 
electron theory of, applied to organic 
compounds (Stieglitz), A., ii, 560. 
octet theory of (Perkins), A., ii, 138. 
in relation to Rontgen-ray spectra 
(Wentzel), a., ii, 607. 
in relation to chemical leaction (Per¬ 
kins), A., ii, 438. 

neutralisation of (DuBSKvand Aptek- 
mann), a., i, 104. 
types of (Langmuir), A., ii, 137. 
negative, and co-ordination number 
(Schilov), a., ii, 839. 
of organic compounds (Hrnrich), A., 
ii, 704; (Stjeglitz), A.,ii, 705. 
polar and non-polar, in organic com¬ 
pounds (Garner), A., ii, 758, 
secondary (Smith), A., ii, 270, 430, 
431. 

subsidiary (Clark and Buckner), 
A., ii, 800. 

Valerai^lde, iSiSy-^nchloro-a-hydroxy- 
(Passkrini), a., i, 782. 

Valeric acid, lead diphenyl salt (God¬ 
dard, Ashley, and Evans), T., 981. 

woValerio acid, a-amino-i3-hydroxy-, 
preparation and derivatives of 
(ScHRAUTH and Geller), A., i, 
1125. 

VaUne-oboline, and its salts (Karrer, 
Gisler, Horlacher, Locheb, 
Mader, and Thomann), A., i, 814. 


Valinol, and its hydrochloride (Kaerxr, 
Gisler, Horlacher, Lochee, 
Madeb, and Thomann), A., i, 814. 

Vauadio acid. See under Vaimdinm. 

Vanadioselenites. See under Yanadiuni. 

Vanadium penioxide, coagulation of sols 
of (WiEGNER, Magasanik, and 
Gessner), a., ii, 356. 

Vauadio acid, estimation of, by re¬ 
duction by mercury (McOay and 
Anderson), A., ii, 530. 
Vanadioselenites (Rosenheim and 
Krause), A., ii, 48. 

Vanadium detection and estimation:— 

detection and estimation of, in steel 
(Misson), A.,ii, 459. 
estimation of (Kan6), A., ii, 721. 
estimation of, after reduction with 
hydrogen sulphide (Lundell and 
Knowles), A., ii, 88. 
estimation of, in ferrovanadium 
(Kelley, Wiley, Bohn, and 
Wright), A., ii, 89. 
estimation of, colorimetiically, in 
steel (Kropf), A., ii, 590. 
estimation of, in steel, by precipi¬ 
tation with am mon in in phospho- 
molybdate (Cain and Hostetter), 
A., li, 520. 

Vanillin, preparation of (Sievers and 
Givaudan & Co.), A., i, 38. 
estimation of (Tschiusch), A., ii, 
403. 

Vanillin glyceride (Dodge), A., i, 
748. 

Vanillylamides, (Ott and Zimmer- 
mann), a., i, 137. 

Vanillylideneresorcinol, and its acetyl 
derivative (Fabrk), A., i, 1148. 

Vaporisation, process of (Harkins and 
Roberts), A., ii, 422. 
coefficients of (Voi.mer and Ester- 
mann), a., ii, 198. 

Vapours, precipitated, rhythmic de¬ 
position of (Karrer), A., ii, 496. 

Vapour density, apparatus for measure¬ 
ment of (Magnus and Schmid), A., 
ii, 260. 

at low pressures and extended 

I range of temperature (Maass and 

j Boomer), A., i, 912. 

Vapour pressure, formula for (Heng- 
lein), a., ii, 118, 

at high temperatures (Ingold), T., 
2419. 

intersecting curves of (v. Rbohen- 
bero), a., ii, 120. 
of binary mixed liquids (Schmidt), 
A., ii, 119; (Faust), A., ii, 423 ; 
(Cassel; Schulze), A., ii, 424. 
of non-associated liquids (Mortimer), 
A., ii, 615. 
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Vftpoiir pregsare of metallic salts (v. 
WARTENBERa and Schulz), A., ii, 
146; (v. Wartenbkeq and Bosse), 
A., ii, 739, 

of saturated solutions (Edqab and 
Swan), A., ii, 849. 

Vascular system, action of organic bases 
on the (Teschendorf), A., i, 90. 

Velardeflite from California (Shannon), 
A., ii, 517. 

Velocity of chemical reaction in solids 
(Hinshelwood and Bowen), A., li, 
628. 

Velocity of crystallisation under pres¬ 
sure (Hasselblatt), a., ii, 85. 

Velocity of decomposition of crystals 
(Si everts), a., ii, 700. 

Velocity of hydrolysis of esters (Smith 
and Olsson), A., ii, 701. 

Velocity of reaction, theory of (Dhar), 
A., ii, 89; (Bronsted), A., li, 699. 
Michael’s rule for (Smith), A., li, 
751. 

lecture experiment to show (Meyer), 
A., ii, 636. 

influence of catalysts on the thermo¬ 
dynamics of (VAN Thiel), A., ii, 
754. 

and equilibria (Brandsma), A., ii, 
699. 

in heterogeneous systems (Collen- 
brro and Bodforss), A., ii, 431. 
of liberation of halogens (Freundlich 
and Bartels), A., ii, 489. 
in mixed solvents (Cashmore, Mc- 
CoMBiE, and Scarborough), T., 
243 ; (MoCombie, Scarborough, 
and Seitlk), T., 2308. 

Velocity of saponifloation of esters 
(McCombie, Scarborough, and 
Seitlk), T., 2808. 
of oils and fats (Norris and McBain), 
T., 1362. 

Veratraldehyde, 5-amino- (Spatu and 
K6 deh), a., i, 853. 

6 -amiuo-, and its derivatives, and 
6 -bromo-, 6-cbloro-, and 6-iodo- 
(Rilliet), a., i, 839. 

Veratrylideneaniline, 6*amino- and 
6 -nitro- (Rillibt), A., i, 839. 

Veratrylidene-p-anisidine, 6-Rmino- and 
6 -nitro- (Rillikt), A., i, 839. 

Veratrylidenegallacetophcnone di¬ 
methyl ether, preparation of (Grab- 
tree and Robinson), T., 1038. 

Verat^lidenetoluidines, 6-amino- and 
6 -nitro- (Rillibt), A., i, 889. 

Vernin, detection of (Steudbl and 
Fkeise), a., ii, 585. 

Veronal, elfect of lecithin on the excre¬ 
tion of (Bachbm), a., i, 400. 
detection of (Fabrb), A., ii, 795. 


Veronal derivatives, detection of (Han- 
dokf), a., ii, 884. 

Viburnum opulus^ detection of dextrose 
in fruits of (Arnold), A., i, 811. 

Vine, Canadian. See VUis hideracea. 

Vinegar, detection of mineral acids in 
(Klino and Lassieur), A., ii, 284; 
(Klino, Lassieur, and Lassieur), 
A., ii, 619. 

Vinyl chloride, polymerisation of, on 
exposure to ultra-violet light 
(Plotnikow), a., i, 419. 
compounds, pr^aration and poly¬ 
merisation of (Traun’s Forschungs- 
laboratorium), a., i, 516, 517. 
haloids, preparation of (Traun’s 
Forschunqslaboratorium), a., i, 
517. 

Vinyl alcohol, formation of, from acet¬ 
aldehyde, in presence ot potassium 
hydroxide (Evans and Looker), A., 
i, 102. 

VinylarseniouB sulphide, jB-chloro- 
(Mann and Pope), T., 1756. 

Vinylarsines, /8-chloro-, and their salts 
(Mann and Pope), T., 1754. 

Vinylarsinic oxide, j8-chloro- (Mann 
and Pope), T., 1765. 

Vinylarsinic acid, B-chloro-, and its 
ammonium salt (Mann and Pope), 
T., 1755. 

Vinyl oarbinols, poly-arylated (Ziegler 
and Ochs), A., i, 1047. 

Vinylidene glycol diethyl ether. See 
Ketenacetal. 

VinylcycZopxopane, and its dibromide 
(Demjanov and Dojauenko), A., i, 
1014. 

Vinylsulphuric acid, preparation of 
(Traun’s Fokschungslaboratob- 
lUM), A., i, 517. 

Viola odorata (violet), oil from the roots 
of (Gokis and Vischniac), A., i, 848. 

Violet. See Viola odorata. 

Violurio acids, imino-, chromoisoinerism 
of (LiFSCHiTzandHEPNEii), A., i, 767. 

Viscera, extraction of alkaloids from 
(Colledge), a., ii, 327. 

Viscosity, calculation of (Creighton), 
A., li, 426. 

and compound formation in binary 
mixtures of acids with ketones and 
with esters (Kendall and 
Brakelet), i\., ii, 126. 
of amphoteric electrolytes (Hede- 
strand), a., ii, 821. 
of gases (Smith), A., ii, 549. 
of hydrocarbons (Chavanne and van 
Risseghrm), a., ii, 352. 
of liquids (Herz), A., ii, 821. 
negative (Rabinowitsch). A., ii, 
478. 
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VisooBtalagmometer, new (Traube), A., 
ii, 122. 

Vitaminf (Gralka and Aron), A., i, 
396; (Frankbl and Hagrk ; 
Frankel and Scharf), A., i, 409. 
structure of (Williams), A., i, 280. 
physical chemistry of (LaMbr), A., i, 
281. 

isolation of (Seidell), A., i, 887. 
inactivation of (Zilva), A., i, 488. 
rOle of, in the chemistry of cells 
(Hess), A., i, 399, 788. 
relation of, to cell oxidation processes 
(Abderhalden), a., i, 607. 
in lemon juice (Leichtbntritt and 
Zielaskowski), a., i, 1094. 
in rice, and their stimulation of yeast 
(Fleming), A., i, 93. 
in yeast (Funk and Dubin), A., i, 
203. 

antineuritic. See Vitamin-ff. 
fat-soluble, estimation of (Zilva and 
Miura), a., i, 194. 
detection of, in foodstuffs (Drummond 
and Watson), A., ii, 596. 

Vitamin-.^, synthesis of, by marine 
diatoms (Jameson, Drummond, and 
Coward), A., i, 1099. 

Vitamin-B, preparation and properties of 
(Tsukiye), a., i, 974. 
isolation of (Seidell), A., i, 1078. 
extraction of, with glacial acetic acid 
(Levine, McCollum, and Sim- 
monds), a., i, 976. 

presence of, in chlorophyll-free plants 
(Orton, McCollum, and Sim- 
monds), a., i, 974. 

bacteria as a source of (Damon), A., i, 

201 . 

physiological action of (Blohm, San- 
TESSON, and v. Euler), A., i, 1218. 
estimation of (v. Euler and Myr- 
back), a., 1, 293. 

effect of temperature and hydrogen«ion 
concentration on the destruction of 
(Sherman, LaMer, and Camp¬ 
bell), A., i, 207 ; ii, 226. 
estimation of (Sherman, LaMer, and 
Campbell), A., ii, 407. 

Vihs hederacea (Canadian vine), grape 
oil Irom (Anon.), A., i, 97. 

Volcanic gases. See Oases. 

Volcanism, chemistry of (Allen), A., ii, 
219. 

Volume, atomic, relation between re¬ 
fract! vity and (Le Bas), A., ii, 
241. 

atomic and molecular, relation be¬ 
tween, at the absolute zero (Herz), 
A., ii, 29. 

molecular, regularities of, of inorganic 
compounds (Henqlein), A., ii, 260. 


Volumes, relative, of chemical elements 
(Collins), A., ii, 28. 

Volumenometer for microanalyais 
(Holland), A., ii, 221. 

Vulcanisation, accelerators of (Twiss 
Brazier, and Thomas), A., i, 460. 


W. 

War memorial, unveiling of, T., 2895. 

Water, catalytic formation of, from 
hydrogen and oxygen (Pease and 
Taylor), A., ii, 701. 
band spectrum of (Weichmann), A., 
li, 6, 331. 

specific volume of molecules of fixed 
(Tromp), a., ii, 476. 
molecular structure of (Piccard), A., 
ii, 212. 

surface tension of mixtures of alcohol 
and (Bircumshaw), T., 887. 
velocity of extension of oils on the 
surface of (Wooo), A., ii, 197. 
kataphoresis of, in organic liquids 
(Gyemant), a., ii, 684. 
vapour, catalysis of the reaction of 
carbon with (Taylor and Neville), 
A., ii, 143. 

chemical reactions involved in puri¬ 
fication of (Greenfield aud Bus- 
well), A., ii, 663. 

Natural Water 

Potable or drinking water, estimation 
of nitrates in (Rsuss), A., ii, 
464. 

Bain-water, analyses of (Schaffer), 
A., i, 612. 

Sea-water, chemical constituents of 
(Bertrand, Freundlek, and 
Mj^^nager). a., ii, 441. 
filtered, estimation of silica in 
(Wells), A., ii, 868. 

Spring and mineral waters, radio¬ 
activity of (Ebler and van 
Rhyn), a., ii, 16. 

of Bagnoles-de-rOrne, radioactivity 
of (Loisrl), a., ii, 15. 

Water analysis :~* 

lactose-fermenting bacteria in relation 
to (Levine), A., i, 901. 
estimation of, in fuel (Marinot), A., 
ii, 223. 

estimation of lead in (Avery, Hem¬ 
ingway, Anderson, and Read), 
A., ii, 161. 

Water pump. See Pump. 

Wattle, gidgee. See Acacia cambagei. 

Wax, bees’, Indian, constants of 
(Roberts and Islip), A., ii, 634. 
fossil, of Monte Fal6 (OiusA and 
Vois), A., ii, 386. 
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Wax, montan, acids of (Tbopscr and 
Kreutzek), a., i, 317, 804. 
colouring constituents of (Mar- 
CUHSON and Smelkus), A., i, 807. 
paraffin. See Paraffin wax. 
from pine needles (Kauemann and 
Fbiedebaoh), a., i, 740. 

Weights, brass protection of, from rust 
(Manley), A., ii, 840. 

Weights, molecular, determination of 
(Hast), A., li, 421. 
determiDatioii ot, by means of osmotic 
pressure (Foix), A,, ii, 621. 
determination of, in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion by means of the flash-point 
elevation (Wright), T., 2247. 

Weiniohenkite (Henrich and Hiller), 
A., ii, 860. 

Whale, urine of. See Urine. 

Wheat, hydrolysis of gliadiu from 
(Vickery), A., ii, 764. 
esliinatiou of starch in (Ling, Callow, 
and Price), A., ii, 879. 

White metal, analysis of (Klino and 
Lassibur), a., ii, 87 ; (Bertiaux), 
A., ii, 396. 

Willia javanicay occurrence of emulsin 
and ii cellobiase in (Qroeneweob), 
A., i, 903. 

Wines, odour and chemical composition 
of (Malvezin), a., i, 1220. 
eflect of radioactive substances on the 
acetic fermentation of (Laborde, 
jALOUSTRK,andLEULlER),A.,i,1219. 
detection of formic acid m (Fresenius 
and Grunhut), A., ii, 234. 
estimation of the acids in (v. Fkllen- 
berg), a., ii, 534; (Malvezin), 
A., ii, 880. 

estimation of tannin in (Malvezin), 
A., ii, 172. 

estimation of tannin and colouring 
matters in (Fresenius and QrCn- 
hut), a., ii, 96. 

Wood, detection of, by a colour reaction 
(Adler), A., ii, 401. 
estimation of cellulose in (Heuseb 
and Casseus), A., ii, 664. 

Wool, adsorption of neutral soap by 
(British Research Association 
FOR the Woollen and Worsted 
Industries), A., ii, 551. 
action of iodine on (Huebner and 
Sinha), a., i, 434. 

mordanting of, with potash alum 
(Paddon), a., ii, 822. 
deaminated, dyeing of (Paddon), A., 
i, 608. 

estimation of soap in (British Re¬ 
search Association for the 
Woollen and Worsted Indus¬ 
tries), A., ii, 694. 


Worms, parasitic, heemotoxins from 
(Schwartz), A., i, 498. 

Wnrts-Fittig synthesis (Fuchs and 
Metzl), a., i, 442; (Sohlubach and 
Goes), A., i, 1204. 

X 

X-rays. See Rays, Rontgen. 

Xan^o acid, cobalt, nickel, potassium 
and sodium alkyl and aryl salts, and 
their compounds with pyridine 
(Dubsky and Aptekmann), A., i, 
104. 

diphenylhiRazo-2-hydroxy-7-i]aphthyl 
ester (Watson and Dutt, T., 2417. 
Xanthine, oxidation of, by tissues and 
by milk (Morgan,. Stewart, and 
Hopkins; Armstrong), A., i, 1078. 
Xanthone, condensed derivatives of 
(Eckert and Endlsr), A., i, 941. 
Xanthone, l:4-dtchloro-, and 4-chloro- 
1-hydroxy- (Eckert and Endler), 
A., i, 941. 

l:3-rfihydroxy- (Nishikawa and 
Robinson), T., 841. 

Xanthone series (v. dem Knesebeck 
and Ullmann), A., i, 869. 
Xanthone-4'Oarbox^lio acid, and its 
salts and derivatives (Anschutz and 
Olaasen), a., i, 456. 

Xanthorocellin (Forster and Saville), 

T., 8il. 

Xanthosterol (Dieterle), A., i, 652. 
identity of lupeol with (UltjSe), A., i, 
826. 

Xantbydrol, use of, in detection of 
urea in tissues (StAbel), A., i, 397. 

3- Xanthylbensoio acid, 2;4-dfhydroxy- 
(Fabre), a., i, 1148. 

4- Xanthyl-l :2-diethylresoroinol 3-ethyl 
ether (Fabre), A., i, 1148. 

3- Xanthylpyrooatechol, and 4-chloro- 
(Fabke), A., i, 1148. 

2-Xanthylqainol, and 3-ohloro- (Fabre), 
A., i, 1148. 

2-Xanthylre8oroinol, 4-chloro-, and 
4-nitruso- (Fabre), A., i, 1148. 

4- XanthylreBoroiiiol, and its diaoetyl 
derivative, and 2 -nitro 80 - (Fabre), 
A., i, 1148. 

Xenon, isotopes of (Asion), A., ii, 844. 
estimation of (Moureu and Lepape), 
A., ii, 394. 

Xylan (Salkowski), A., i, 323. 
pr^aration and hydrolysis ot (Heuser, 
Braden, and KArschneb), A., i, 
113. 

and its acetyl derivatives (Komatsu 
and Kasbima), A., i, 811. 
methyl ethers of (Heuser and Rur- 
pel), a., i, 810. 
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{o-Xylene, Me \Me — li2\ va-xylenet Me : Jfe = 1:3 ; ^-xylene^ : Jtfc = 1:4.) 


Xylene, equilibrium of ethyl alcohol, 
water and (Ormandy and Craven), 
A., i, 216. 

estimation of (Zaborowski), A., ii, 
877. 

m-Xylene, vapour pressure of liquid 
mixtnres of ammonia and (Kkaus 
and Zeitfuchs), A., i, 725. 
action of carbonyl chloride on, in 
presence of aluminium chloride 
(Wilson and Fuller), A., i, 827. 

jt7-Xylene, action of sulphuryl azide on 
(CuRTius and Schmidt), A., i, 776. 

Xylenes, ^nnitro-, oxidation of (Giua), 
A., i, 634. 

Xylene oyanole F F an indicator 
(Hickman and Linstead), T., 2502. 

p-Xylenedi-p-thiodimethylaniline 
(Smiles and Graham), T., 2510. 

Xylenol, <ribromo-, action of, on 
tubeicle bacilli (DuBoc), A., i, 972. 

Xylenol-blne, use of, as an indicator 
(CoHRN), A., ii, 387. 

jp-Xylidine hydroferrocyanide (Cum- 
MiNo), T., 1294. 

ifr-Xylidlne, and its salts (Curtius and 
Schmidt), A., i, 776. 

i3-?n-Xylidino-p'phenetoleoarbamide 
(Svkckan), a., 1 , 580. 

Xylose, action of lactic bacteria on 
(Frfd, Peterson, and Anderson), 
A., i, 201. 

niethylation of (Carruthkrs and 
HIR^T), T., 2299. 

^*Xylylene-2:5-diacetic acid, 

brouio- (Phiupi’I, Seka, and Kobin- 
son), a., i, 837. 

p>Xylylene*2:5-diglyoxylio acid, 3:6-rfi- 
bromo- (Philippi, Seka, and Robin¬ 
son), A., 1, 837. 

4-o-Xylyl ethyl ketone, and its semi- 
carbazone (v. Auvveus and Ziegler), 
A., i, 120. 

o-7/i-4-Xylylpropionic acid, and /SjS-f/i- 
chloro-, ethyl ester (v. Auvvers and 
Ziegler), A., i, 140. 

m-Xylylp 3 rravic acid, <//nitro- (Davies 
and Hickox), T., 2646. 


Y. 

Yeast, longevity of (Lino and Nanji), 
A , i, 92. 

changes in nitrogenous substances 
during autolysis by (Ivano\), A., 
i, 202. 

action of, on acid amides (Dieter), 
A.,i. ?96. 

action of, on aldehydes (Kumagawa), 
A., i, 306. 


Yeast, influence of mineral water on the 
carbohydrate exchange in (Mayer), 
A., i, 972. 

toxicity of chlorine derivatives of 
methane, ethane and ethylene 
towards (Plagge), A., i, 93. 
extracts, effect of, on the action 
of enzymes (Abderhalden and 
Wertheimer), A., i, 796. 
fat of (Maclean), A., i, 304, 795. 
fermentation by (Abderhalden ; 
Abderhalden and Fodor), A., 
i, 92; (Willrtatter and Stei- 
belt), a., i, 306. 
effect of acids on (Somooyi), A., i, 
201 . 

stimulants for (Neuberg and Sand¬ 
berg), A., i, 408. 

in presence of urea (Sandberg), 
A., i. 502. 

gum in (Salkowski), A., i, 304. 
invertase activity of (Miller), A., i, 
202 . 

lactase content of (WiLLS’iAriER and 
Oppfnhkimkr), a., i, 203. 
destruction of lactic acid by cells of 
(Likben), a., 1 , 796; (v. FiIrih 
and Lieben), A., i, 1219. 
bleaching of methylene-blue by 
(Kumagawa), A,, i, 306. 
nitrogenous constituents of (Mrisen- 
HEiMEii), A., 1, 304 ; (Schbnck), 
A., i, 805. 

nitrogenous nutiilion of (Swoboda), 
A., i, 79,5. 

hydrolysis of the protein of (Kiesel), 
A., i, 408. 

decomposition of proteins in, during 
fennentation (Ivanov), A., i, 202. 
effect of quiuine, phenol, and mercuric 
chloride on the growth of 
(Joachimoglu), a., i, 903. 
action of silver salts on (Zerner and 
Hamburger), A., i, 307. 
urea as a iiutiient for (Bokorny), 
A., i, 1096. 

vitamins in (Funk and Dubin), A., i, 
203. 

stimulation of, by vitamins (Fleming), 
A., i, 93. 

rate of growth of, in beer wort 
(Clark), A., i, 501. 
zymase formation in (Haydhck and 
Haehn), A., i, 611. 

Japanese, fermentation by species of 
(Kumagawa), A., i, 972. 
oxygenated, action of amino-acids on 
(Lieben), A., i, 1219. 

Rt fennentation by (v. Euler and 
Josephson), A., i, 706. 

See also fVilhajavanica, 
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Teait'Oelli, carbohydrate uietabolism of 
(Elias and Weiss), A., i, 485. 
decomposition of lactic acid by (v. 

FiJBTH and Liebbn), A., i, 502. 
action of saponins on (Boas), A., i, 
502. 

Teait-nncleie a6id (Steubel and 
Peiser), a., i, 279, 782. 
action of Immaii fieces on ( Bother), 
A., i, 292. 

hydrolysis of, by boiled pancreatic 
extracts (Jones), A., i, 479. 

Yew. See Taxus baccata, 

Yohimba bark, estimation of yohimbine 
in (Schomer), A., ii, 797. 

Yohimbine, estimation of, in yohimba 
baik (Schomer), A., li, 797. 

Ytterbium, X-series spectrum of 
(Dauvillier), A., ii, 463. 

Yttrium, atomic weight of (Fooo and 
.1am Es), A., ii, 297. 
arc spectra of (Kikss, Hopkins, and 
Kremers), a., ii, 244; (Yntema 
and Hopkins), A., ii, 462. 


Z. 

Zeeman effect (Woltjer), A., ii, 

102 . 

Zinc, heat of solution of, in hydrochloric 
acid (Richards and Thorvaldsen), 
A., ii, 475. 

liquid, density and surface tension of 
(Hooness), a., ii, 29. 
rate of solution of, in feme alum 
(CoLLENBERG and Bodforss), a., 
ii, 431. 

Zinc alloys with arsenic (Heike), A., 
11 , 60. 

with copper and nickel (Voigt), A., 
ii, 295. 

with magnesium, heat of formation 
of (Biltz and Hohorst), A., ii, 
350. 

Zinc compounds, content of, in animal 
organs (BERrRANDaud Yladesco), 
A., i, 493. 

in the animal and human organism 
(Rost), A., i, 87. 
in carcinoma (Cristql), A., i, 497. 

Zinc salts, feeding of animals with 
(Bertrand and Benzon), A., i, 
893. 

Zinc arsenide as detector for wireless 
telegraphy (Heike), A., ii, 19. 
borate (Broeksmit), A., ii, 877. 


Zino bromate hexahydrate, crystal 
structure of (Wyckoff), A., ii, 
710. 

antimoniodobromide (Vournazos), 
A., ii, 651. 

sulphate, electrical conductivity of 
solutions (Tartar and Keyes), 
A., ii, 186. 

sulphide, phosphorescent (Guntz), 
A., u. 502. 

containing copper (Gudden and 
Pohl), a., li, 680. 

sulphides, phosphorescent, action of 
ultra-violet light on (Loeb and 
SCHMIEDESEAMP), A., ii, 8. 

Zino orMnio compounds, action of, on 
acid chlorides (Mautbner), A., i, 
457. 

with olefines and nitrogen oxides 
(Schaarschmidt, Veidt, and 
Schlosser), a., 1, 645. 

Zinc estimation and separation:— 
estimation of (Ukbasch), A., ii, 317. 
estimation of, by electrometric titr¬ 
ation (Kolthoff), a., 11 , 580. 
estimation of, gasometrically (Bbyne), 
A , ii, 85. 

estimation of, as pyrophosphate 
(Balareff), a., ii, 228. 
estimation of, as sulphate (Gutbier 
and Staib), A., ii, 396. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Mon- 
ASCH), A., ii, 160. 

estimation of, volumetrically, with 
ferrocyanides (Treadwell and 
Chervet), a., ii, 786. 
estimation of, volumetrically, with 
sodium sulphide (Olivier), A., li, 
396. 

separation of, by means of ammonium 
phosphate (Luff), A., li, 456. 
separation of, from nickel (Ludwig), 
A., ii, 786. 

Zino blende. See Blende. 

Zirconium (Harden and Rich), A., ii, 
163. 

Zirconium organic compounds:— 
forri- and feiro-cyauides (Venable 
and Moehlmann), A., ii, 712. 

Zymase, formation of, in yeast (Hay- 
duck and Haehn), A., i, 611. 
of yeast, action of (Abderualden and 
Fodor), a., i, 92. 

Zymogens, adsorjition of (Jacoby and 
Shimizu), A., i, 481. 
artificial (Jacoby), A., i, 480 
(Jacoby and Shimizu), A., i, 481. 
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346188, A., i, 942 
346236, A., i, 916 
346325, A., li, 706 
346383, A., i, 991 
346461, A., i, 950 
346462, A., i, 991 
346673, A., i, 1039 
346810, A., i, 999 
346888, A , i, 949 
347877 A., i, 991 
347604, A., i, 980 
347609, A., i, 992 
348379, A., i, 960 
348484, A., i, 943 
348906, A., i, 1066 
849794, A., i, 1146 
849916, A., i, 1116 
350376, A., i, 1066 
350429, A., i, 977 
862129, A., i, 1160 
862719, A., i, 1187 
852720, A., i, 1036 
362721, A., i, 1186 
362980, A., i, 1071 
863195, A., i, 1131 
368982, A., i, 1172 
354696, A., i, 1173 
364698, A., i, 1161 
864960, A., i, 1178 
856926, A., i, 1128 



Japaneia Pattnts. 

37211, A., i, 219 
37212, A., i, 849 
88647, A., i, 648 
38762, A., i, 628 
39210, A., i, 716 
Bwiis Fatenti. 
78688, A., i, 942 
88188, A., i, 3 
88661, A., i, 31 
89068, A., i, 88 
89066, A., i, 818 
89241, A., i, 276 
90480, A., i, 942 
90687, A., i, 828 


IXDEX TO PATENTS. 

90690, A., i, 827 
90807, A., i, 860 
91728, A., i, 963 
92296, A., i, 992 
United States Patents. 
1874696, A., i, 27 
1374720, A., i, 984 
1374721, A., i, 1039 
1374722, A., i, 27 
1376949, A., i, 63 
1878843, A., i, 61 
1378989, A., i. 31 
1384616, A., i, 246 
1384687, A., i, 179 
1388678, A., i, 654 


ii. 1287 

1890972, A., i, 391 
1893191, A., i, 818 
1898697, A., i, 870 
1894861, A., i, 855 
1899082, A., i, 666 
1899144, A., i, 662 
1401681, A., i, 648 
1408117, A., i, 679 
1406647, A., i, 748 
1408974, A., i, 888 
1417876, A., i, 948 
1418900, A., i, 1022 
1419091, A., i, 988 
1419092, A., i, 938 
1424286, A., i, 1128 



ERRATA. 

VoL. 104 (ABsm, 1913). 

Page Line 

i 681 11 /or **4'j3-imiaoethylglyoxaline” rtfOfi “4-i3-aminoethylglyoxaline. ” 

VoL. 106 (Abstr., 1914). 

ii. 186 10* for “Thorium” read “Thallium.** 
ii. 874 8* col. ii. for “thorium” read “thallium.” 


VoL. 108 (Abste., 1915). 

i. 719 8* delete “ Vkrxieii.” 

ii. 891 17 col. ii. ,, “Vernier” 

ii. 966 29 col. ii. ,, “Vernier Zte Oivaudin.” 

ii. 1103| 2g ^‘1 ,, “ A^’ehnier.” 

VoL. 120 (Abstr., 1921). 

i. 166 25 /or “ Zeiolrr ” “ Ziegler. ” 

i. 796 16* ,, “ethyl r-pinate” rme^ “ethyl r-pinonate.” 


i. 

224 

24 

i. 

319 

1 * 

i. 

371 

18 



22 



27 



81 

i. 

564 

17 

i. 

563 

16 

1 . 

758 

25 

i. 

768 

17* 

i. 

848 

18* 

i. 

946 

18 

ii. 

77 

8 

ii. 

415 

20 

ii. 

519 

18* 


ii. 682 bottom 
ii. 685 8 

ii. 710 16* 
ii. 714 6 

ii. 714 12 
ii. 768 2* 

ii. 830 13* 


VoL. 122 (Abstr., 1922). 


for Digitoxone'* lead **Digiloxose,** 

,, ** fa'f'furan ” read '^furan,’' 

,, “ Bi8-l:Z'‘i7tdyl ” read “ 

,, “ B'Z'-ivdyl ” read “ 

,, “1 :V-indyl ” road ‘‘ 1 iV^wdil. ” 

„ ^^B.B'-Methylketyl {BiB'^dimethyllcetoyl)” read ^^ 2 i 2 '~Di 7 nftthyU 
3: Z'drdil (2: 2^-dimethyl-Bi B**diindoyl ).' ’ 

,, “ Sen LiOHTUNG ” read *‘ Schlichting. ” 

„ “ Telecky ” read “ Tkleczky. ” 

,, **hu^B~carhethoxy~2i^dimeihylpyrryl'fmthe7ie*' read ethyl 
m '•thenylhi'i’2:i’diiMthyl'pyrrole-B-carhoxylate. ” 

“ C02Et-C;Mev “ C02EfC:CMev 

„ I ^C= etc.” read | >C= etc.” 

MeCrrN^ MeC=N^ 

insert “[cf. Stevens, A., 1921, i, 736].” 
for “ Cympopogan ” read “ Cymhopogon,*' 

„ “ Pb0,5U08,4H20 ” read “ 2Pb0,5U03,4H20.” 

„ “122”r<!af^ “121.” 


„ “ Kanaker ” read “ Karraker,” 

,, “30% of hydrogen peroxide** read “30% hydrogen peroxide.” 
,, “ chnstobalite ” read ‘ * cnstobalite. ’* 

,, “ lead tetraethyl ’’ read * ‘ magnesium ethyl iodide. *’ 

,, “ naurite ” read * ‘ nauruite, ** 

,, “ variszite *' read “ vansoite.” 

,, “ Halle ” read “Halla.” 

,, “ Hammers i kn ” read * ‘ Hammarsten. ” 


• From bottom. 
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Ukgebbb, E., ii, 96. 

, Y. See A. G. Perkin. 


pyeda, 


Vallot, J., i, 87. 

Venable, F. P., and D. H. Jackson, 
U, 73*. 

Vila, A. See M. Piettre. 

Vilbrandt, F. C. See S. L. Shene- 
field. 

William . 


Willmann, K., ii, 76. 

Windaus, A., W. Dbrries, and H. 
Jensen, i, 60. 

Withrow, J. R. See S. L. Shenefield. 
Witzemann, E. J., i, 6. 

Woringer, P., i, 90. 

WormaU, A. See P. K. Dutt. 
Wormser, M. See R. Lorenz. 

Wright, W. C. See G. L. Kelley. 

fTT. !«• TT* Ci Tl m* . 1 

. June 2l8t, 1917 Nov. 7th, 1921 




VoL. 120 (Abste., 1921). 

Page Line 

i, 888 2 for “ Soil Scl , 172,” read “ Soil Sci ., 11.” 

ii, 673 3 „ '* Babbobovsk'^^ ” read Babobovsk-st,” 

„ 4 „ ** HanIk ” read “ Hanakova.” 

ii, 621 21* „ «103 ” read «100.” 


♦ From bottom. 




PROCEEDING'S 


OF THB 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, January 19th, 1922, at 
8 p.m,, Sib Jambs Walker, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows : 

Elected. Died. 

Giacomo Ciamician (Honorary Fellow) ... March 2nd, 1911 

Ganesh Sakharan Agashe . June 16th, 1916 Dec. 2nd, 1921 

James Albert Allison. Dec. 7th, 1906 Dec. 9th, 1921 

Charles Edward Cassal . Feb. 6th, 1899 Dec. 22nd, 1921 

William King . June 21st, 1917 Nov. 7th, 1921 

The President announced : 

(1) That in accordance with the Bye-laws the following vacant 
places fall due to be filled at the Annual General Meeting on March 
30th, 1922: 

Vice-Presidents who have filled the office of 
President .Two vacancies. 

Vice-Presidents who have not filled the office 
of President.Two vacancies. 

Secretary .. .. .. .. .. .. One vacancy. 

Ordinary Members of Council: 

[а) Town Members (that is, those living 

within a radius of 60 miles from London) Three vacancies. 

(б) Country Members (that is, those living 

beyond a radius of 60 miles of London) Three vacancies. 

The Council has nominated Dr. Irvine Masson to the office of 
Secretary. 

The names of the Members of Council who retire at the Annual 
General Meeting on March 30th, 1922, and who are inel^ble for 
re-rfection to the same office until the lapse of one year, are as 
follows: 
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Vice-Presidents who have filled the office of President: 

Sir James J. Dobbie and Sir William J. Pope. 

Vice-Presidents who have not filled the office of President: 

Professor J. B. Cohen and Br. H. J. H. Fenton. 

Ordinary Members of Council: 

(а) Town Members : 

Mr. J. A. Gardner, Dr. C. A. Keane, and Sir Robert 
Robertson. 

(б) Country Members: 

Dr. E. F. Armstrong, Professor F. E. Francis, and 
Principal J. C. Irvine. 

(2) That arrangements have been made with the Society of 
Chemical Industry whereby provincial Local Sections of that 
Society may give opportunity to Fellows of the Chemical Society 
to read papers on pure chemistry and to attend the meetings at 
which such papers are read. Further information in regard to 
the scheme will be circulated at an early date. 

(3) That a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Furnishing and 
Equipment of Chemical Laboratories has just been issued by 
the Society. Arising from a Conference held in July, 1920, to 
consider whether economies could be effected in the equipment of 
chemical laboratories, a small Committee was appointed by the 
Council to look into and report upon the matter. These “ Notes ” 
represent the results of the inquiry and can be obtained free of 
charge on application to the Assistant Secretary. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Jnfi^endra Kumar Adhya, M.Sc., 30, Judge’s Court Road, Alipore, Calcutta. 
Gilbert James Avey, Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway, N. 7. 
Bhagwan Das Batta, B Sc., F. C. College, Lahore, India. 

Darrell Webb Beesley, A.I.C., 29, King Edward Road, Dentons Green, St. 
Helens. 

William Alfred Bishop, B.A., 33, Banstead Road, Purley. 

Leslie James Burrage, B.Sc., 32, Emerson Road, Ilford. 

Gabriel Cofman-Nicoresti, 16, Ludlow Road, Ealing, W. 6. 

Archibald NeU Currie, M.A., B.Sc., A.I.C., 44, Fisher Street, DennistoAn, 
Glasgow. 

James Owen Chesshyre Dalton, B.A., The Plot, Adams Road, Cambridge. 
Arthur William Edwards, 4, Dunvegan Road, Eltham, S.E. 9. 

Samuel Ellingworth, M.Sc., 74, Millfield Road, York. 

Kenneth Fisher, M.A., Ph.D., Eton College, Windsor. 

Miri Lai Goel, M.Sc., Royal Artillery Bazar, Ambala, India. 

George Grimshaw Hammond, B.Sc., 254, Mill Street, Toxteth, Liverpool. 
William Allen Hamor, M.A., Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, The 
University, Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 

Frank Mouat Irvine, B.Sc., A.I.C., 30, Clayton Road, Jesmond, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
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John Albert Jenkmson, B.Sc., School House, Little Sutton, Birkenhectd. 
Howland Nicholas Johnson, B.Sc., Greenstede, West Hill, East Grinstead. 
David John Lake, B.Sc., 36, Gerald Street, Hafod, Swansea. 

Herbert Langwell, Wentworth, Denham Hoad, Epsom. 

Vernon Howes Legg, B.Sc., 95, Carter Knowle Hoad, Sheffield. 

John Alexander McRae, M.A., Ph.D., F.I.C., Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ont., Canada. 

Walter Thomas James Morgan, 171, Kensington Avenue, Manor Park, E. 12. 
John Sydney Morrison, 23, Seymour Hoad, Cheadle Hulme, Manchester. 
Partridge Leslie Podd, B.Sc., 8, St. Peter’s Street, Ipswich. 

Krishnarajpet Venkata Rau, B.A., B.Sc., Ananda College, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Frank Crafer Ray, B.A., 47, Alfriston Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 11. 
Jessie Stewart, B.Sc., School House, Helmington Row, Crook, Co. Durham. 
George Taylor, Frigorifico, Campana F.C.C.A., Argentme. 

James Rawson Walmsley, A.I.C., Dean Brook Cottage, Dean Lane, Moston, 
Manchester. 

Walter Arthur White, 144, Shelley Avenue, Manor Park, E. 12. 

Robert Norman Wright, B.Sc., A.I.C., 16, Redcliffe Street, S. Kensington, 
S.W. 10. 

Prof. A. Smithells then gave an account of the Lewis-Langmuir 
theory of atomic structure, the exposition being illustrated with a 
large number of models. On the motion of Prof. Sir W. H. Bragg, 
supported by Prof. Lowry and the President, a cordial vote of 
thanks to the lecturer was passed with acclamation, and Prof. 
Smithells made suitable acknowledgment. 


ORDINARY SCIENTIFIC MEETING. 

The next Ordinary Scientific Meeting will be held on Thursday, 
February 2nd, 1922, at 8 p.m. 

LECTURE. 

At the Ordinary Scientific Meeting to be held on Thursday, 
February 9th, 1922, at 8 p.m., in the Lecture Hall of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, S.W.L, Sir Ernest Ruther¬ 
ford, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., will deliver his Lecture, entitled “ Artificial 
Disintegration of Elements.” 


SETS OF THE BERICHTE AND OF THE 
ZENTRALBLATT. 

The Council has secured a few sets of the BericMe and of the 
Zentrdlblatt from August, 1914, to December, 1920, inclusive. 
These can be obtained, in complete sets only, from the Assistant 
Secretary, price £10 a set of the Berichte, or of the Zentrdlblatt. 

The number of sets is strictly limited, and applications will bo 
dealt with in the order in which they are received. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations. 

Deutschsj Chemische Gesellschaft. Chemisches Zentralblatt. 
Generalregister IV, liber die Jahrgange 1912-1916. Edited by 
Ignaz Bloch. Leipzig 1921. pp. vi + 2016. {Reference.) 

From the Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft. 

F^;D^)RATION DES INDUSTRIES ChIMIQUES DE BeLGIQUE. 
Bulletin. Vol. I., etc. Gand 1921 +. [Issued with the Bull 
Soc. Chim. Belg.] {Reference.) 

From the Societe Chimiquo de Belgique. 

Fournbau, Ernest. Preparation des medicaments organiques. 
Paris 1921. pp. viii + 350. 25fr. {Reed. 13/12/21.) 

From the Author. 

Parkes, Samuel. The rudiments of chemistry; illustrated by 
experiments, and eight copper-platc engravings of chemical appar¬ 
atus. London 1810. pp. xii + 294. ill. {Refereme.) 

From Mr. W. Livingstone Gunn. 

IT. By Purchase. 

Fischer, Ferdinand. Kraftgas: Theoric iind Praxis der 
Vergasung fester Brennstoffc. {Chem. Tech, in Einzeldarstellun- 
gen7) 2nd edition. Edited by J. Gwosdz. Leipzig 1921. pp. 
viii + 428. ill. {Reed. 21/12/21.) 

Ministry of Munitions and Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Technical records of explosives supply. 
1915-1918. No. IV. The theory and practice of acid mixing. 
London 1921, pp. vi + 94. ill. 12^. net. {Reed. 8/12/21.) 

Vanino, Ludwig. Handbuch der praparativen Chemie. 2nd 
edition. Vol. I. Anorganischer Teil. Stuttgart 1921. pp. xxiv+ 
821. ill. {Reed. 13/12/21.) 

III. Pamphlets. 

Mees, Charles Edward Kenneth, and Clarke, Hans Thatcher. 
The preparation of synthetic organic chemicals at Rochester. [A 
lecture delivered before the Society of Chemical Industry, Montreal, 
August 31, 1921.] Rochester, N.Y. 1921. pp. 40. ill. 

Moir, James. (1) The permanganate absorption-spectrum : a 
claim for priority. (2) A formula for calculating the uranium 
spectrum. (From the Trans. Roy. Soe. 8. Africa, 1921, 10.) 
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Scientific and Industrial Research, Department op. 
Bulletin No. 5. The cleaning and restoration of museum exhibits : 
report upon investigations conducted at the British Museum. 
London 1921. pp. 12. ill. 

-First report of the Gas Cylinders Research Committee. 

London 1921. pp. 126. ill. 

- Food Investigation Board. Special Report No. 5. Report 

on heat insulators by the Engineering Committee of the Food 
Investigation Board. Experiments by Ezer Griffiths. London 
1921. pp. 61. ill. 

- Fuel Research Board. Technical Paper No. 3. The efficiency 

of low temperature coke in domestic appliances. By Margaret 
White Fishenden. London 1921. pp. 35. ill. 

Wright, Allistbr MacLean. The anticomplementary properties 
observed in certain serum reactions. (From the Trans. New Zexiland 
Inst., 1921, 53.) 

Wright, Allister MacLean, Bevis, Miss J. F., and the late 
Percy S. Nelson. The chemistry of flesh foods. No. 5. The 
'nitrogenous constituents of meat-extracts. (From the Trans. New 
Zealand Inst., 1921, 53.) 


CERTIFICATES OF CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 
16th, 1922. 

N.B.—The names of those who sign from “ General Knowledge ” 
are printed in italics. 

Adhya, Jnanendra Kumar, M.Sc. (Cal.), 30, Judge’s Court Road, Alipore, 
Calcutta. Chemical Laboratory Assistant, Govt. Test House, Alipore, 
Calcutta. Took the M.Sc. degree of the Calcutta University in 1920. Served 
as an asst, chemist in the Research Dept, of Messrs. Bird & Co., Calcutta. 
At present employed as a Chemical Laboratory Assistant, Govt. Test House, 
Alipore, Calcutta. Late Hon. Secretary, Presidency College Chemical 
Society, Calcutta. {Signed by) N. Brodie, J. Bhaduri, B. B. Dey. 

Applebee, Harry Ceiarles, 609, Edge Lane, Droylsden, nr. Manchester. 
Chief Works Chemist, Manchester Corporation Gas Works, Bradford Road, 
Mane. Fmsbury Technical College (Chemical Department), 1902-1905 
(Certificate). Associate of the Institute of Chemistry (1918). Lecturer, 
Chemistry of Gas Manufacture, Manchester College of Technology. {Signed 
by) E. F. Morris, F. M. Rowe, Frank Lee Pyman, F. S. Sinnatt, E. Williams. 

Avey, Gilbert James, Chemical Department, Northern Polytechnic 
Institute, Holloway, London, N.7. Lecturer in Chemistry. Wish to receive 
ihe Journals of the Society. {Signed by) T, J. Drakeley, Raymond R. Butler, 
Philip Schidrowitz. 
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Bakeb, John Williak, 20, Redfleld Lane, Eaxls Court Bd., S.W.5. Ke* 
search Student in Organic Chemistry at the Imperial Coll, of Science and 
Technology. Royal Scholarship in Chemistry, 1916. A.R.C.S. Chem., First 
Class, 1921. B.Sc. Hons. Chem., First Class, 1921 (London). {Signed by) 
Jocelyn Thorpe, James C. Philip, M. A. Whiteley, C. K. Ingold. 

Batta, Bhaqwan Das, Nabha State, Panjab (India). Demonstrator in 
Chemistry, F. C. College, Lahore. Appearing for the Panjab University 
M.Sc. Degree. B.Sc., Panjab University. Demonstrator in chemistry at 
Forman Christian College, Lahore. Working on the “Active principle of 
Melia Azideracta (India) leaves.” (Signed by) N. A. Yajnik, Edwin Theodore 
Dean, S. R. Khosla. 

Beesley, Darrell Webb, 29, King Edward Rd., Dentons Green, St. 
Helens. Technical Chemist. Associate of Institute of Chemistry. Asst, 
works manager, Messrs. Tennants (Lancs.), Ltd., Manchester; previously 
head chemist for same; prior to this, asst, chemist with United Alkali Co. 
(Signed by) Chas. W. Carpenter, E. L. Rhead, Wm. E. Kay. 

Bishop, William Alfred, 33, Banstead Rd., Purley, Surrey. Chemist. 

B. A. Cantab. (Signed by) H. J. H. Fenton, C. T. Heycock, F. W. Dootson. 
Brisley, Charles William, 105, Thurlow Park Road, London, S.E.21* 

Student at University of Oxford. B.A. Honours (Chemistry). At present 
doing research for Part II. School of Natural Science (Chemistry). (Signed 
by) F. D. Chattaway, E. Hope, S. G. P. Plant, M. P. Applebey, L. Gowing- 
Scopes. 

Burke, Katharine Alice, 17, Lion Gate Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. 
Assistant Lecturer in Chemistry, University College, W.C.l. B.Sc. London. 
Published papers in the Journal of the Chemical Society^ and Zeitschrift fur 
Physikalieche Chemie. Translated “ Thermochemistry,” by Julius Thomsen, 
in Sir Wm. Ramsay’s series. (Signed by) J. N. Collie, Irvine Masson, F. G. 
Donnan. 

Burrage, Leslie James, 32, Emerson Road, Ilford, Essex. Under¬ 
graduate at King’s College, London. Taking Hons. B.Sc., Chemistry (Oct. 
1921). B.Sc. degree obtained Oct. 1921. Being now engaged on research 
work at King’s College I wish to keep in touch with fresh chemical develop¬ 
ments. (Signed by) Arthur Fairbourne, A. J. Allmand, Harold Toms. 

Byles, John Edward, 87, Newlands Park, Sydenham, S.E.26. Chemist, 
Class II, Government Laboratory. B.Sc. (Manchester), A.I.C. Nine years 
at Government Laboratory. (Signed by) A. G. Francis, F. S. Aumonier, 
J. R. NichoUs. 

Child, Reginald, Yateley Lodge Cottage, Yateley, Camberley. Honours 
Student of King’s College, London. (Signed by) Samuel Smiles, H. W. Cremer, 

C. S. Salmon. 

Christie, George Hallatt, 155, Sharrow Vale Rd., Sheffield. Engaged 
^ in Research in Organic Chemistry with Dr. J. Kenner, Sheffield University. 
Master of Science (1st Class Hons. Chemistry, Sheffield University). Organic 
Chemical Research under Dr. Kenner since June 1920. I wish to have access 
to the Society’s Library and receive the Society’s Journal. (Signed by) 
W. P. Wynne, J. Kenner, F. G. Tryhom, A. W. Chapman, Thos. B. Smith. 

Copman-Nicoresti, Gabriel, 16, Ludlow Road, Ealing, W.6. Pharmacist 
Manufacturing Chemist, Member of the Pharmaceutical Society. Director 
of the Solidol Chemical Co., Mill Street, Dockhead, S.E.l. Inventor and 
patentee of improvements in or connected with stoves for burning solidified 
spirit or the like. No. 101569/16, and also improved liniment. No. 18060/16. 
I desire to make use of the Library and keep in touch with current chemical 
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literature. {Signed by) Jules Cofman-Niooresti, Hartley S. B. Tallan- 

t3rre. 

CouBTNBY, WiIjLiam Barey, 12, Caithness Koad, Mitcham, Surrey. 
Student, engaged on research work. I have been a student of the Chemical 
Department of the South-Western Poljrtechnio Institute for five years, and 
have passed the B.Sc. (Honours) examination of the London University in 
Oct. 1921. {Signed by) J. B. Coleman, P. H. Lowe, F. Amall, J. C. Crocker. 

Crutchlon, Bernard William Alfred, 65, Durlston Bd., Upper Clapton, 
E.5. Honours Student of King’s College, London. {Signed by) Samuel 
Smiles, H. W. Cremer, C. S. Salmon. 

Currie, Archibald Keil, M.A., B.Sc. A.I.C., 44, Fisher St., Dennistoun, 
Glasgow. (The applicant holds the Glasgow University B.Sc. degree with 
special distinction in his principal subject — Chemistry.) Biochemist to 
the Glasgow Boyal Cancer Hospital. The applicant has two papers ready for 
publication. The first is “ The Fat of Adipose Tissue in Malignant Disease,” 
and will be published shortly either as a Hospital Bulletin or in the Jonrwxl of 
ExpU, PcUhology and Bacteriology. The second, which is one of a series of 

Studies in Fat Pigment,” is entitled: “A Preliminary Note on the Separ¬ 
ation of Pigment from Accompanying Fat.” {Signed by) O. G. Henderson, 
T. S. Patterson, J. Boberts. 

Dalton, James Owen Chesshyre, The Plot, Adams Bead, Cambridge. 
Engaged in Besearch work at Cambridge University. Honours Degree in 
Nut. Science Tripos Part II., June 1921. {Signed by) W. J. Pope, T. M. 
Lowry, W. H. Mills. 

EDtVARDS, Arthur William, 4, Dunvegan Boad, Eltham, S.E.9. Chemist. 
(1) Early education at Dorchester Grammar School; winner of the science 
prize in 1902. (2) Studied Analytical Chemistry and Physics at Duncan’s 

School of Pharmacy under Mr. William Duncan, F.C.S., Ph.C., also at 
Darlington Technical College, and under private tutors. (3) Matriculated 
at Edinburgh University in 1909, for the study of chemistry. (4) Passed 
the minor examination of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain in 
1909; Member of the British Pharmaceutical Conference. (5) Engaged 
in bacteriological and pharmaceutical chemistry under Mr. J. E. Langford 
Moore, F.C.S., at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. (6) For five years with the 
English Company of Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedrich Bayer & Co., Elborfeld 
and Leverkusen, under Dr. C. B. Henning, Ph.D., F.C.S. (7) Served in the 
Boyal Engineers—gas services—during the War. (8) At present with 
Messrs. B. W. Greeff & Co., Ltd., of Thames House, Queen Street Place, 
E.C.4, in an advisory and technical capacity. (9) Keenly desirous of keeping 
in touch with up-to-date Chemical Besearch and receiving the publications 
of the Chemical Society. {Signed by) J. E. Langford Moore, Percy Barrs, 
Frank B. Arnold, William Duncan, Charles Cockle. 

Ellingworth, Samuel, 74, Millfield Boad, York. Besearch Chemist, 
Dept, of Organic Chemistry, University of Leeds. B.Sc. (Leeds), 1st Class 
Honours, 1916. M.Sc. 1918. Chemist to the British Dyestuff Corporation 
(Huddersfield), Ltd. (1916-1921). {Signed by) J. B. Cohen, P. K. Dutt, 
Arthur Smithells, Akira Shimomura. 

Fisher, Kenio:th, Eton College. Schoolmaster. M.A. (Oxon), Ph.D. 
(Jena). {Signed by) W. H. Perkin, D. LI. Hammick, B. H. Thomas, T. W. J. 
Taylor, E. Hope, N. V. Sidgwick. 

iE’BEDERiKSE, WiLLiAM ALEXANDER, Amsterdam, Honthorststraat 2. 
Chemical Student, University of Amsterdam. Qualifications none. Desires 
to become a fellow of the Chemical Society, in order to profit by the Journal 
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and other publications. (Signed by) H J. Backer, J. C. Irvine, H. 
Bobinson. 

OoEL, Mini Lal, Royal Artillery Bazar, Ambala, Punjab (India). 2nd 
Professor of Chemistry, Meerut College, Meerut (U.P.). B.Sc. with Honours 
in Chemistry; M.Sc. of the Punjab University; Research Scholar of the 
Punjab University for some time; Demonstrator of the B.Sc. IV year class 
Govt. College Chem. Lab. while student of the M.Sc. class; Professor of the 
Divisional College, Meerut (U.P.), since November 1919, taking both Inter¬ 
mediate and B.Sc. classes. Joint author of the paper published in J.C.S. 
(Trans., 210; 1921 Feb.); worked as Consulting Chemist of the Qoel Scientific 
and Technical Works, Meerut; Organised Iswar ” Soap Factory, R.A. 
Bazar, Ambala; doing research work on essential oils and dyeing extracts 
from vegetable dyestuffs in the College at present. (Signed by) Horace B. 
Dunnicliff, N. A. Yajnik, Edwin Theodore Dean, Shanti Swarupa Bhatnagar, 
Bawa Kartar Singh. 

Goss, Frank Robert, 4, Abbotsford Rd., Goodmayes, Ilford, Essex. 
Neil Amott Research Scholar of the University of London. Student from 
1918 to 1921 at the Royal College of Science, obtaining on completion of 
course the Associatoship (A.R.C.S.) in Chemistry, and B.Sc. (Lond.) with 
Honours in Chemistry. I have been awarded the Neil Arnott Medal in 
Chemistry of the Univ. of London, and am at present working in the Organic 
Cnemistry Research Laboratories of the Royal Coll, of Science. (Signed by) 
Jocelyn Thorpe, M. A. Whiteley, C. K. Tngold. 

Grey, Egerton Charles, Medical School, Cairo, Egypt. Professor of 
Chemistry. D.Sc., M.B. Author of several papers on the Chemical Action 
of Bacteria, published in the Proc. of the Royal Society. (Signed by) Arthur 
Harden, F. R. Henley, Robert Robison, Ida Smedley Maclean. 

Grimwood, Robert Charles, 11, Billiter Square, E.C.3. Research 
Student, Royal College of Science. Associate City and Guilds, Finsbury 
Institute. Registered Student at Institute of Chemistry. (Signed by) 
Jocelyn Thorpe, Robt, G. Grimwood, M. A. Wliiteley, C. K. Ingold. 

Hammond, George Grimshaw, 254, Mill Street, Toxteth, Liverpool. 
Analyst and Chemist. Bachelor of Science (Manchester). Member of The 
Pharmaceutical Society. (Signed by) Arthur W. Duncan, Frederick Owen, 
Walter Salmon. 

Hamor, William Alt en, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. Assistant Director of the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research. Educated, University of Pittsburgh, 
1904-1907; Master of Arts, 1913. Research Chemist, College of the City 
of New York, 1907-1914. Assistant to the Director, Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1914-1916. Assistant Director, Mellon Institute, since 
1916. Shale Oil Export, Department of Mines of Canada, 1908. Editorial 
Staff, Jowma/ o/ Industrial and Engineering Chemistry^ 1912-1914. Editorial 
Board Member, “ The Science History of the Universe,1909. Commissioned 
a Major in the Chemical Warfare Service, United States Army, November 28, 
1917; served in France ten months as assistant chief of the Technical Division, 
C.W.S., A.E.F.; honourably discharged, December 6, 1918. Member of the 
National Research Council on the Division of Research Extension, 1921- 
1924. Member of the National Research Council’s Sub-Committee on Airplane 
Fuels, 1917. Member of various committees of the American Chemical 
Society’, 1913-1921. Specialist in hydrocarbon chemistry. Author of the 
following books; “A History of Chemistry,” 1909; “The American 
Petrolexun Industry ” (with R. F. Bacon), 2 vols., 1916; “ The Examinsttion 
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ol Petroleum” (with F. W. Padgett), 1920; and Ameriecm Fuels” (with 
R. F. Bacon), 2 vols., 1922. Also author of a series of papers and reports 
of researches on oil-shales, petroleum, fuels, and anaesthetics. Contributor 
to scientific journals on educational subjects, especially on the value of 
industrial research and chemistry. Member of the American Chemical 
Society, American Electrochemical Society, and Alpha Chi Sigma and Phi 
Lambda Upsilon fraternities. Residence: 1030, Victoria Avenue, New 

Kensington, Pa. Business Address, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. {Signed by) Marston Taylor Bogert, Raymond F. 
Bacon, Chas. Baskerville. 

Hart, Leslie Ralph, ‘ Beaulieu,’ St. Albans, Herts. Research Student. 
London University B.Sc. Examination in Honours Chemistry, 1st Class, 
November 1921. {Signed by) Samuel Smiles, A. J. Allmand, A. Fairbourne, 

D. T. Gibson. 

Hume-Rothery, William, Mondip House, Headington Hill, Oxford 
Research Student in Chomisi/ry. I am a Natural Science Demy of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and have taken the Oxford B.A. Degree in'Chomistry (Part I 
of the Final Honours Course) and am now engaged in Research Work in 
Inorganic Chemistry (for Part II of the Final Honours Course). I intend 
to devote my life to Research Work and wish to join the Society to keep in 
touch with the developments of the Science. {Signed by) Frederick Soddy, 

B. Lambert, M. P. Applebey, A. F. Walden, W. H. Perkin, E. Hope. 

Irvine, Frank Mouat, 30, Clayton Road, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Lecturer in Chemistry at Armstrong College, Newcastle. B.Sc. (Ist Class 
Hons*. Chemistry) (Dunelm), A.I.C. Formerly Research Chemist with 
Messrs. Cookson & Co., Ltd., Load and Antimony Manufacturers, Willmgton, 
Quay-on-Tyno. {Signed by) W. N. Haworth, Grace C. Leitch, J. A. Smythe, 

C. F. Allpress. 

Jenkinson, John Albert School House, Little Sutton, nr. Birkenhead. 
Science Master at tho Plympton Grammar School, South Devon. Student 
at Liverpool University (Final Examination 1921). B.Sc. (Hons. Chem.). 
Teacher of Science at Plympton Grammar School. {Signed 6?/) E. C. C. Baly, 
W. C. McC. Lewis, I. M. Heilbron, 

Johnson, Rowland Nicholas, ‘ Groenstedo,’ West Hill, East Grmstead, 
Sussex. Research Student at King’s College, London. Honours B.Sc. 
(London), November 1921. First Class in Chemistry with Physics. {Signed 
by) A. J. Allmand, Samuel Smiles, A. Fairbourne. 

Kohh, Saral Jang, M.Sc., Sat Updesh, Lahore (Pimjab), India. Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry, Prince of Wales College (Kashmir State College), Jammu 
(Kashmir), India. (1) A First Class B.Sc. of the Punjab University, standing 
first in my combination (Physics and Chemistry) of subjects. (2) A First 
Class M.Sc. in Chemistry, standing first in the Punjab University. (3) Have 
done some work on the Radioactivity of Indian Minerals. (4) Have great 
desire to continue my studies and research work. (5) Am working as a 
Professor of Chemistry, teaching B.Sc. classes. {Signed by) N. A. Yajnik, 

E. T. Dean, S. R. Khosla. 

Lake, David John, 36, Gerald St., Hafod, Swansea. Science Master, 
Daventry Grammar School. Passed B.Sc. (London), 1920. Student Swansea 
Technical College, 1916-1920; Student Swansea University, 1920-Jan. 1921; 
since Jan. 1921, Science Master, Daventry Grammar School, Northants. 
{Signed by) E. A. Tyler, T. H. Hooper, D. G. Hopkins. 

Langwbll, Hubert, Wentworth, Denham Road, Epsom, Surrey. Re¬ 
search Chemist. Ten years research on the fermentation of celluloses. {Signed 
by) C. F. Cross, Robt. Ensoll, E. J. Charlton, William Bacon. 



Lbog, Vbbnon Howes, 95, Carter Knowle Road, Sheffield. Student, 
Sheffield University. Took the three years’ day course in Chemistry at 
Sheffield University and obtained the B.Sc. Honours Degree (Chemistry). 
Am at present engaged in Research Work at the Applied Science Dept. 
{Signed by) W. P. Wynne, R. V. Wheeler, J. Kenner, Arthur W. Chapman. 

McRae, John Alexander, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Canada. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s University. M.A. (Queen’s Univ., 
Kingston), Ph.D. (Manchester), F.I.C. 1912-1915, Lecturer on Chemistry, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 1915-1919, Asst. Professor of 
Chemistry, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 1919-1921, Research 
Student at Univ. of Manch3ster as holder of Special Fellowship from the 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research of Canada. 
(Signed by) Arthur Lapworth, F. P. Burt, Henry Stephen, F. Fairbrother, 
Frederick Challenger. 

Matthews, Marcus Aurelius, * Burghley,’ 47, Spratthall Rd., Wanstead, 

E. ll. Student for M.Sc. Student at East London College for three years. 
B.Sc., Second Class Honours in Chemistry. (Signed by) F. G. Pope, F. W. 
Turner, J. R. Partington. 

Maxted, Durban Roy, 7, New Road, Reading. Lecturer, University 
College, Reading. A.R.C.Sc. (1918); B.Sc. (London). 1st Class Hons, 
Chemistry, 1919. Assistant chemist to Bow Bridge Dye Works, London, E., 
Jane 1919-Jan. 1920. Lecturer in Organic Chemistry, University College. 
Reading, since Feb. 1920. (Signed by) H. Bassett, Reginald G. Durrant, 
J. W. Dodgsoa. 

Morgan, Walter Thomas James, 171, Kensington Avenue, Manor Park, 
London, E.12. Student, East London College (University of London), 
Entering for B.Sc. (Hons. Chem.) in Oct. 1922. Inter. B.Se., 1920. Assistant 
ehemist in the Research Laboratory of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
from Jime 1917-Oot. 1918. (Signed by) E. V. Evans, J. R. Partington, 

F. G. Pope. 

Morrison, John Sydney, 23, Seymour Rd., Cheadle Hulme, Manchester. 
Technical Chemist and English Representative of Messrs. Perry & Hope, 
Ltd., Firth and Clyde Chemical Works, Nitshill, nr. Glasgow. 1908-1913, 
Mane. School of Technology, awarded diploma for pure and applied chemistry, 
also courses in gas engineering, gas manufacturmg, bleaching and dyeing, 
dairy analysis. Ministry of Munitions, D.E.S., London, 1916-1919. Super¬ 
intendent Chemist and Assistant Manager at Folly explosive gas factories, 
Gretna, Litherland, West Gorton, and Sutton Oak. Awarded O.B.E. July 

1920. Messrs. Perry & Hope, Ltd., Glasgow, 1920-1921, Technical Chemist 
and Representative. (Signed by) James Booth, Herbert H. H. Lorenz, 
John H. Jeffery, John Turnbull. 

Owen, Edward John, Porthdafarch Farm, Holyhead, N. Wales. Organic 
Chemist, employed by Messrs. The British Drug Houses, Ltd., City Road, 
London, N.l, in the manufacture of complex organic compounds since Oct. 3, 

1921. B.Sc. (Wales) with Second Class Honours in Chemistry. (Signed by) 
Kennedy Orton, Owen Owen, L. Hunter, H. B. Watson, Frederick Soper. 

Parsons, Alfred Tennyson, 25, Westwell Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 
Chemist, Class 2, Government Laboratory. B.Sc. (Dunelm), A.I.C. (Signed 
by) Robert Robertson, Geo. Stubbs, J. Carmichael. 

Patterson, William Hamilton, University of London Club, 21, Gower St., 
W.C.l. Lecturer in Chemistry, East London College, University of London, 
M.Sc., University of Manchester, A.I.C. Assistant Versuchsanstalt, 
Karlsruhe, Germany. Carnegie Research Scholar, Iron and Steel Institute, 
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1913. Various Besearch Publications. {Signed hy) F. G. Pope, O. L. Brady, 
W. E. Gamer.. 

PoDD, Pabtbidoe Leslie, 8, St. Peter’s St., Ipswich. Post-graduate 
Besearch Student at University College, London. Passed B.Sc. Honours 
Exam, of London University, 1921. As a research student, I desire to have 
the privilege of using the library of the Society, and I also desire to keep in 
touch with the advance in knowledge of all branches of chemistry through 
the medium of the Chemical Society. {Signed by) Irvine Masson, Henry 
Terrey, J. N. E. Day. 

Bau, Kbishnabajfet Venkata, Ananda College, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Assistant Master, Ananda College. B.A. (Madras), B.Sc. (London). Ten 
years’ teaching experience. (Signed by) J. P. C. Chandrcusena, W. N. Bae, 
M. Parthasarathy. 

Bay, Fbank Ceaeek, 47, Alfriston Bd., West Side, Clapham Common, 
S.W.ll. Assistant Lecturer, Chemical Department, Battersea Polytechnic, 
S.W.ll. B.A. (Cantab.) (Signed by) Harold Hunter, A. Houssa, S. Green¬ 
berg, J. L. White, Bobert H. Pickard, J. Kenyon. 

Stevenson, Francis Malcolm, 26, Albert St., Belper, nr. Derby. Dyers’ 
Chemist. Graduated at Leeds University in Colour Chemistry (Hons.), cmd 
now desirous of keeping in touch with chemical advances and resecurch. 
Signed by) A. G. Perkin, B. B. Forster, J. B. Cohen. 

Stewart, Jessie, School House, Helmington Bow, Crook, Co. Durham. 
Research Student. B.Sc. Durham University. First Class Honours in 
Chemistry. (Signed by) Samuel Smiles, A. J. Allmand, David T. Gibson. 

Tatner, Gilbert Henry, 52, Melrose Street, Hull. Student, University 
of Leeds. Stud3ring for Honours B.Sc. (Chemistry). Date of Honours 
Examination, 1922. (Signed by) Arthur Smithells, J. B. Cohen, H. M. 
Dawson, M. Sybil Leslie, W. Lowson. 

Tansley, Leonard Beaumont, M.C., M.A., ‘ Esp4ranoe,’ Purley, Surrey. 
Science Coach. Honours Graduate in Chemistry, etc., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge University. Lecturer and Examination Coach in Science at the 
General Engineering College, S.W.6, (Signed by) Francis Amall, Frank 
Matthews, J. C. Crocker. 

Taylor, George, Frigorifico, Campana, F.C.C.A., Argentine, S. America. 
Chief Chemist. Member of British Assn, of Chemists. Late Asst. Chemist 
to Liverpool Gas Co. (Signed by) Harold A. Auden, Frank B. Small, J. C. 
Frodsham. 

Thomson, Robert William Murray, 117, Highbury Hill, London, N.6. 
Lecturer. B.Sc. of St. Andrews University. Assistant Lecturer in Physical 
Chemistry at King’s College, University of London. (Signed by) Samuel 
Smiles, H. W. Cremer, John H. Foulger. 

Walmslby, James Rawson, Dean Brook Cottage, Dean Lane, Moston, 
Manchester. Analyst and Pharmaceutical Chemist. Member of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Gt. Britain. Associate of the Institute of 
Chemistry. Associate of the Mane. College of Technology (Genl. Chemical 
Technology). Lecturer (part-time) College of Technology, Mane. (Signed 
by) Frederick Owen, Samuel E. Hodgkinson, Walter Salmon, William Jackson 
Lund, Jas. Grant. * 

White, Walter Arthur, 144, Shelley Avenue, Manor Park, E.12. 
Assistant Analytical Chemist. Assistant to Dr. G. W. Clough in his analytical 
practice at the Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town. Formerly assistant 
to Dr. G. D. Lander. Student at the Sir John Cass Institute for the Final 
B.Sc. (Honours Chemistry) Exaanination of the University of London. 
(Signed by) G. W. Clough, W. H. Barker, E. D. Grififiths, W. T. Clough. 
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WiOHT34A3sr, WnxTAM Peesehousb Dblislb, 69, Holmewood OardeiiB, 
Streatham HUl, London, S.W.2. Student. Student for degree in Oheznistiy* 
(Signed by) James 0. Philip, M. A. Whiteley, H. F. Harwood, H. FUingham. 

Wiseman, Jituttb, B.Sc., 102, Cambridge Bd., Mile End, B.L Demon¬ 
strator Chemistry Dept., Guy’s Hospital, and Student in Medicine. (Signed 
by) C. S. Gibson, A. J. Allmand, Samuel Smiles. 

WoosLBY, Duncan Pax, 96, Boxborough Boad, Harrow, Middlesex. 
Chemical Iiaboratory Assistsmt. With The British Drug Houses, Ltd., 
Graham St., City Bd., N.I., since Aug. 1919. Student at Birkbeck College 
Univ. of London, Sept. 1919 to date, reading for B.Sc. Hons. Chem. I 
desire to have access to the Library and to keep in touch with modem 
developments. (Signed by) Francis H. Carr, O. A. Le Beau, James Taylor. 

Wbight, Bobbet Norman, 16, Bedcliffe St., South Kensington, S.W.IO. 
Assistant Chemist to the Dried Milk Dairy Products Company, Hemyock, 
Devon. A.B.C.S. (1st Class in Chemistry), B.Sc. (Lond.). (1st class 
Honours), A.I.C. Dec. 1920, appointed assistant chemist in the Besearcli 
Laboratory of Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., Ltd. (Signed by) H. B. Baker, James 
C. Philip, A. E. Dunstan, F. B. Thole, Philip C. Bull. 


Certificates have been accepted by the Council under Bye-Law I (2) 
in favour of the following : 

Bbaepabk, Arthur Frederick, ‘ Kingsfold,’ Mill Street, Capetown. 
Postal Address, P.O. Box 1169, Capetown. Postal address in U.K. o/o 
Henry Tyrer & Co., Ltd., 360, Boyal Liver Building, Liverpool. General 
Manager, Whaling Companies. Throe years pupil with H. Thompson, 
Esq., F.C.S., Hull. Five years chemist to British Oil and Cake Mills, Limited. 
Member of the Boyal Society of South Africa. Member of the South African 
Chemical Institute. Member of the Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining 
Society of South Africa. (Signed by) Harry Thompson, Edward B. Maxted, 
Sen, Subbsh Chandra, Mungpoo P.O., Biyang D. H. By., India* Assistant 
Quinologist, Government of Bengal. B.Sc. (Calcutta), B.A. (Cantab.). 
Desires to receive the Journal. (Signed by) G. E. Shaw. 



PBOCEEDINGS 

OF THB 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, February 2nd, 1922, at 
8 p.m.. Professor H. E. Aemstrong, LL.D., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The Chairman referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows : 

Elected. Died. 

Thomas Duxbury. Dec. 15th, 1892. Nov. 26th, 1921. 

James Hill Fairweather . Jtme 18th, 1908. 

Herbert Garland. May 16th, 1913. April, 1921. 

David Emrys Williams . Dec. 6th, 1917. Jan. 9th, 1922. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society: H. C. BeU, S. F. Birch, W. A. P. Challenor, P. C. 
Chaumeton, L. G. F. Dolley, D. T. Gibson, E. J. Hartung, D. N. 
Jackman, J. H. Middleditch, J. R. Pickering, E. H. Usherwood, 
I. W. Wark, and L. D. Williams. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

George Macdonald Bennett, M.A., M.Sc., P.I.C., 94, Mercers Road, Tufnell 
Park, N.19. 

Eric Sykes Brooks. Verandah Buildings, Dalton-in-Fumess, Lancs. 

Fred Brumfitt, 123, Tennyson Place, Bradford. 

Carlton Butler, B.Sc., A.I.C., 23, Winifred Road, Urmston, Manchester. 
Francis Arthur Freeth, O.B.E., M.Sc., F.I.C., Heather Croft, Hartford. 
Thomas Weatherill Harrison, B.Sc., F.I.C., 18» Elfindalo Road, S.E.24. 
Eusebius Holmes, B.Sc., Eastern Green, Coventry. 

Lingaiah Basavalingaiah Manjunath, B.A., University College, Gower Street, 
W.C.2. 

George Flaxman Underhay, B.Sc., Allerton, Woodside Avenue, Muswell 
HUl, N.IO. 

William Andrew Shakespeare Vardy, Winksley Vicarage, Ripon. 
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A Certificate kjw been authorised by the Council for presentation 
to ballot under |^e-Law I (2) in favour of: 

Suresh Chondrj^n, B.A., B.Sc., Mungpoo P.O., Riyang, D.H.Ry., India. 
The following papers were read : 


“ The aq^ion of light on silver bromide.” By E. J. Hartung. 

“ The structure of the benzene nucleus. Part I. Intra-nuclear 
tautomerism.” By C. K. Ingold. 

“ The structure of the benzene nucleus. Part II. Synthetic 
formation of the bridged modification of the nucleus.” By 
C. K. Ingold. 

“The structure of the benzene nucleus. Part III. The sup¬ 
pression of intra-nuclear change.” By C. K. Ingold and 
H. A. PiGGOTT. 

“ Platinum catalyst for automatic gas lighters.” By L. D. Williams. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, held in the Lecture Hall of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, on Thursday, February 9th, 
1922, at 8 p.m.. Sib James Walked, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

Sir Ernest Rutherford, D.Sc., F.R.S., delivered his Lecture 
entitled “ Artificial Disintegration of Elements.” A vote of thanks 
to the Lecturer, proposed by Professor H. E. Armstrong, seconded 
by Professor F. G. Donnan, and supported by the Chairman, was 
carried with acclamation, and acknowledged by Sir Ernest Ruther¬ 
ford. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, February 16th, 1922, 
at 8 p.m.. Sib James Walker, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., President, in 
the Chair. 

The President announced that the Society had lost, through 
death, the following Fellows : 


Elected. Died. 

Charles BaskerviUe. April 2l8t, 1898 Jan. 28th, 1922 

Qeorge Gilbert Pond . April 22nd, 1903 May 20th, 1920 


The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society: A. N. Campbell, W. Davies, A. A. Davis, F. Dickens, 
A. S. Russell, P. M. Tookey, and M. Williams. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Frederick Mason Brewer, Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Alfred Duncan Gay, 49, Thomlaw Road, West Norwood, S.E.27. 

Douglas Cecil Henry, M.A., Hulme Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
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William Hurst, 2, Edditoh Grove, Tonge, Bolton. 

Thomas Iredale, B.Sc., 94, Tyrwhitt Boad, Brockley, S.E.4. 

George Lewis Kennaby, B.Sc., Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Abadan, Persian Gulf. 
George Allan Bussell, B.So., A.I.C., Bamsheen, Ditton, Widnes. 

Ernest Arthur Seeley, B.Sc., 10, Hamilton Boad, N.5. 

Brian Duncan Shaw, Ferns’ Hollow, Station Boad, Ukeston. 

Arthur Frederick Watson, M.Sc., A.I.C., Brockwell Hall, Heme Hill, S.E.23. 
Llywelyn Williams, B.Sc., Heme Bay College, Kent. 

The following Certificate has been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to ballot under Bye-Law I (2) in favour of: 

Walter Albert Lawrance, M.A., Ph.D., Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, 
U.S.A. 


Messrs. R. Whylilaw Gray and F. G. Pope were elected Scrutators, 
and a ballot for the election of Fellows was held. The following 
were subsequently declared elected as Fellows : 


Jnanendra Kumar Adhya, M.Sc. 
Harry Cheurles Applebee, A.I.C. 
Gilbert James Avey. 

John William Baker, B.Sc, 

Bhagwan Das Batta, B.Sc. 

Arthur Frederick Bearpark. 

Darrell Webb Beesley, A.I.C. 
William Alfred Bishop, B.A. 

Charles William Brisley, B.A. 
Katharine Alice Burke, B.Sc. 

Leslie James Burrage, B.Sc. 

John Edward Byles, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
Beginald Child. 

George Hallatt Christie, M.Sc, 
Gabriel Cofman-Nicoresti. 

William Barry Courtney, B.Sc. 
Bernard William Alfred Crutchlow. 
Archibald Neil Currie, M.A., B.Sc., 
A.I.C. 

James Owen Chesshyre Dalton, B.A. 
Arthur William Edwards. 

Samuel Ellingworth, M.Sc. 

Kenneth Fisher, M.A., Ph.D. 
William Alexander Frederikse. 

Miri Lai Goel, M.Sc. 

Frank Bobert Goss, B.Sc. 

Egerton Charles Grey, D.Sc., M.B. 
Bobert Charles Grimwood. 

George Grimshaw Hammond, B.Sc. 
William Allen Hamor, M.A. 

Leslie Balph Hart, B.Sc. 

William Hume-Bothery, B.A. 

Frank Mouat Irvine, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
John Albert Jenkinson, B.So. 


Bowland Nicholas Johnson, B.Sc. 

Saral Jang Kohli, M.Sc. 

David John Lake, B.Sc. 

Hubert Langwell. 

Vernon Howes Legg, B.Sc, 

John Alexander McBae, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.LC. 

Marcus Aurelius Matthews, B.Sc. 
Durban Boy Maxted, B.Sc. 

Walter Thomas James Morgan. 

John Sydney Morrison. 

Edward John Owen, B.Sc. 

Alfred Tennyson Parsons, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
William Hamilton Patterson, M.Sc., 

A. I.C. 

Partridge Leslie Podd, B.Sc. 
Krishnarajpet Venkata Bau, B.A., 

B. Sc. 

Frank Crafer Ray, B.A. 

Suresh Chandra Sen, B.A., B.Sc. 
Francis Malcolm Stevenson, B.Sc. 
Jessie Stewart, B.Sc. 

Gilbert Henry Tatner. 

Leonard Beaumont Tansley, M.A. 
George Taylor. 

Robert William Murray Thomson, 
B.Sc. 

James Bawson Walmsley, A.I.C. 
Walter Arthur White. 

William Persehouse Delisle Wightman. 
Julius Wiseman, B.Sc. 

Duncan Pax Woosley. 

Robert Norman Wright, B.Sc., A.I C, 
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The following papers were read: 

‘‘ A theoretical derivation of the principle of induced alternate 
polarities/' By A. Lapwoeth. 

“ An explanation of the property of induced polarity of atoms 
and an interpretation of the theory of partial valencies on 
an electronic basis.” By W. O. Kermack and R. Robinson. 

“ Some reactions of benzanthrone.” By A. 6. Perkin and G. D. 
Spencer. 

“ A rapid iodimetric estimation of copper and iron in mixtures of 
their salts.” By I. W. Wark. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Annual General Meeting will take place on Thursday, March 
30th, at 4.30 p.m. An Informal Meeting will be held the same 
evening at 8 p.m. 


REPORTS ON THE PROGRESS OF APPLIED 
CHEMISTRY. 

(leaned by the Society of Chemical Induetry.) 

The Society of Chemical Industry has generously offered to 
supply Volume VI of these Reports to Fellows of the Chemical 
Society, who are not Members of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
at the reduced price of 10/-, post free. 

Orders, with remittance, should be sent to Dr. J. P. Longstaff, 
Secretary, Society of Chemical Industry, 46 and 47, Finsbury 
Square, London, E.C. 2. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations, 

Kingzett, Charles Thomas. The popular chemical dictionary. 
2nd edition. London 1921. pp. viii + 540. (Reference.) 21s. 
net. From the Author. 

Russell, T. H. The planning and fitting-up of chemical and 
physical laboratories. London 1903. pp. xx + 178. ill. (Second 
^^Py ) (Reed, 10/1/22.) From the Author. 


II. By Purchase, 

Chamot, fiMiLE Monnin. Elementary chemical microscopy. 
2nd edition. New York 1921. pp. xvi + 480. ill. 25«. net. 
(Reed, 21/1/22.) 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THB 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, March 2nd, 1922, at 
8 p.m., Dr. M. 0. Forster, F.R.S., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

It was announced that the Society had lost, through death, 
the following Fellows : 

Elected. Died. 

James Robert Appleyard. May 16th, 1890. Oct. 1921. 

Thomas Lynton Briggs . April 19th, 1883. April 3rd, 1921. 

Edward William Taylor Jones . April 6th, 1871. Feb. 19th, 1922. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society: F. B. Arnold, J. W. Baker, A. W. Edwards, F. R. Goss, 
H. Hunter, W. H. Patterson,*F. C. Ray, and S. P. Schotz. 

The following List of Nominations for vacant places on the 
Council, the names of those nominated by the Council being 
indicated by an asterisk, was read from the Chair: 

Vice-Preaidenta who have filled the office of President (two 
vacancies). —*H. B. Dixon; *P. F. Frankland. 

Vice-Presidents who have not filled (he office of President (two 
vacancies). —♦E. C. C. Baly; ♦T. M. Lowry. 

Secretary (one vacancy). —*Irvine Masson. 

Ordinary Members of Council: (a) Town Members, that is, those 
resident within 60 miles of Charing Cross (three vacancies).— 
C. Dor4e; J. J. Fox; J. R. Partington. (6) Country Members, 
that is, those resident beyond 60 miles from Charing Cross (three 
vacancies).—M. Heilbron; J. W. McBain; ♦W. H. Mills. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Brojo Kishore Banerjee, B.8c., Jamshedpur Technical Institute, Tlatauagar, 
India. 

Benoy Bhusan Basu, B.So., M.B., 1/1» Nepal Bhattaoheiji*f Streeit KaUghat 
P.O., Calcutta. 
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Leslie Ashburn Dunn, 9, Pembroke Terrace, Bridlington. 

Richard Fisher, Hudshaw House, Hexham, Northumberland. 

Herbert Hodgson, 35, Ryan Street, Bradford. 

Arthur Cyril Percy Lunn, King’s College, Cambridge. 

Robert Craig McDowall, 6, Ascog Street, Crosshill, Glasgow. 

Akella Suryanarayana Rao, B.Sc., Vizagapatam, India. 

Harry Lister Riley, 7, Trafalgar Square, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

James Robinson, B.Sc., Milton High School, Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia. 
Suhramania Sastry, B.A., 5, Krishnappa Naik Agraharam, Georgetown, 
Madras. 

The following papers were read : 

“ New halogen derivatives of camphor. Part II. a'-Bromo- 
camphor.” By T. M. Lowky, V. Steele, and H. Burgess. 

“ The rotatory dispersive power of organic compounds. Part X. 
The preparation and properties of pure ethyl tartrate.” By 
T. M. Lowry and J. 0. Cutter. 

“ The molecular configuration of polynuclear aromatic compounds. 
Part I. The resolution of y-6:6'-dinitro- and 4:6:4': 6'-tetra- 
nitrodiphcnic acids into optically active components.” By 
G. H. Christie and J. Kenner. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, March 16th, 1922, at 
8 p.m., Sir James Walker, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

A. T. Parsons was formally admitted a Fellow of the Chemical 
Society. 

Certificates were read for the first t^me in favour of : 

John William Blagden, M.A., Ph.D., F.I.C., Apple Tree House, Grove Road, 
Woodford, E.18. 

Charlie Lyons Carter, M.Sc., 9, Carr Street, N.E. Valley, Dunedin, N.Z. 
Arthur Rockett Chadwick, Corporation Sewage Works, Marley, Keighley. 
Douglas Creese Harrison, B.Sc., 18, Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, N. 10. 
Henry Unwin Harrow, 13, Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 1. 

Ethel Mary James, B.Sc., 1, Rusham Road, Balharn, S.W. 12. 

Edward Ingleson Lawson, 65, Warrington Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

John Mylne Mullaly, 14, Bardwell Road, Oxford. 

Harold Edward Charles Powers, B.Sc., 4, Grove Crescent, Woodford, E. 18. 
Albert W. Smith, B.S., Ph.D., Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 

Clarence Stott, B.Sc., A.I.C., Benroyd, Holywell Green, Halifax. 

William Thomas, B.A., M.Sc., A.I.C., Penfro, Stoneywood, Aberdeen. 

John George Walters, B.Sc., 46, Durham Road, East Finchley, N. 2. 

William Wallace Watt, 29, Woodstock Road, Golders Green, N.W. 4. 

Harry Alexander Wood, Santa Elena, Entre Rios, Argentine. 

The following Certificate has been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to ballot under Bye-Law I (2); 

Harilal Baau, P.O. Box 84, Rangoon, Burma. 
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The following papers were read : 

Change of properties of substances on drying.*’ By H. B. Bakeb. 
’ The influence of nitro-groups on the reactivity of substituents in 
the benzene nucleus. Part VI. The elimination of halogen 
during the reduction of halogenated nitro-compounds.” By 
H. Bubton and J. Kenner. 


REPORTS ON THE PROGRESS OF APPLIED 
CHEMISTRY. 

{Issued by the Society of Chemical Industry,) 

The Society of Chemical Industry has generously offered to 
supply Volume VI of these Reports to Fellows of the Chemical 
Society, who are not Members of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
at the reduced price of 10s. post free. 

Orders, with remittance, should be sent to Dr. J. P. Longstaff, 
Secretary, Society of Chemical Industry, 46 and 47, Finsbury 
Square, London, E.C,2. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations, 

Dudley, Dud, and others. Mettallum Martis : or iron made 
with pit-coale, sea-coale, etc., 1665. A treatise of metallica. By 
John Rovbnzon, 1613. Metallica, or the treatise of metallica. 
By Simon Sturtevant, 1612. [Edited by John N. Bagnall. 
Wolverhampton 1854.] pp. xix + 43, ii + 30, ii + 120. ill. 
(Reference.) From Professor P. Phillips Bedson. 

Fischer, Emil. Aus meinem Leben. Berlin 1922. pp. vi + 
202. ill. (i?ecd. 18/2/22.) From the Publisher: Julius Springer. 

Hadfield, Sir Robert Abbott. The work and position of the 
metallurgical chemist, also references to Sheffield and its place in 
metallurgy. An address. [London 1921.] pp. 97. ill. (Reed. 
2/3/22.) From the Author. 

Hilditch, Thomas Percy. A concise history of chemistry. 
2nd edition. London [1922]. pp. xii + 276. 65. net. (Reed. 
24/2/22.) From the Publishers: Messrs. Methuen & Co. 

Johnstone, Sydney James. Potash. (Imperial Institute 
Monograph on Mineral Resources.) New edition. London 1922. 
pp. X + 122. 6a, n^t. (Reed. 2/3/22.) From the Director. 
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Kanthack, R. (Compiler.) Tables of refractive indices. Vol. 
II. Oils, fats, and waxes. Edited by John Naish Goldsmith. 
London 1921. pp. 296. 25s. net. (Becd. 3 / 3 / 22 .) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Adam Hilger Ltd. 
Ministry of Munitions and Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Technical records of explosives supply 
1915-1918. No. V. Manufacture of sulphuric acid by contact 
process. London 1921. pp. vi + 128. ill. 25s. net. (Reed. 
3/3/22.) 

-No. VI. Synthetic phenol and picric acid. London 

1921. pp. vi + 98. ill. 155. net. (Reed. 14/2/22.) 

From the Department. 
Pauli, Wolfgang. Colloid chemistry of the proteins. Part I. 
Translated by Percy Cyril Lesley Thorne. London 1922. 
pp. xii + 140. ill. 85 . 5d. net. (Reed. 28/2/22.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. J. & A. Churchill. 

II. By Purehase. 

Archivio di Farmacologia Sperimentale e Scienze Affini. 
Year XVIII, Vol. XXVII, etc. Siena 1919 +• (Referevee.) 

Bauer, K. H. Analytische Chemie der Alkaloidc. Berlin 1921. 
pp. vi + 425. ill. (Reed. 18/2/22 ) 

Beilby, Sir George. Aggregation and flow of solids : being 
the records of an experimental study of the micro-structure and 
physical properties of solids in various states of aggregation. 1900- 
1921. London 1921. pp. xvi + 256. + xxxiv plates. 205. net. 

(Reed. 21/2/22.) 

Chemiker-Kalender 1922 Edited by Walther Roth. Year 
34. 2 vols. Berlin 1922. (Referenee ) 

Deerr, Noel. Cane sugar: a textbook on the agriculture of 
the sugar cane, the manufacture of cane sugar, and the analysis 
of sugar-house products. 2nd edition. London 1921. pp. viii -j- 
644. ill. 425. net. (Reed. 17/1/22.) 

Foerster, Fritz. Elektrochemie wasscriger Losungen. 3rd 
edition. Leipzig 1922. pp. xx + 900. ill. (Reed. 18/2/22.) 

Fortschritte in der anorganisch-chemischen Industrie : 
an Hand der Deutschen Reichs-Patente dargestellt. Edited by 
Adolf Brauer and Johannes D’Ans. Vol. I, 1877-1917, etc. 
Berlin 1921 +• iU- (Reference.) 

Gattefoss^), R. M., and Gattefoss^, J. Nouveaux parfums 
synthetiques. Lyon 1921. pp. 208. ill. 5s. 6d. net. (Reed. 
6 / 2 / 22 .) 

Gow, Colin Clarence. The electro-metallurgy of steel. Lon¬ 
don 1921. pp. xvi + 351. ill. 275. Qd. net. (Reed. 17/1/22.) 
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Grassbr, Georg. Synthetic tannins: their synthesis, in¬ 
dustrial production, and application. Translated by Fm G. A. 
Enna. London 1922. pp. viii + 143. 12s. net. {Reed, 17/1/22.) 

Higgins, Sydney Herbert. Bleaching: being a resume of 
the important researches on the industry published during the 
years 1908—1920. Manchester 1921. pp. viii + 138. 10s. 6d. 
net. {Reed, 21/1/22.) 

Hirsch, Paul. Die Einwirkung von Mikroorganismen auf die 
Eiweisskorper. (Biochemic in Einzeldarstellungen. IV.) Berlin 
1918. pp. x + 256. ill. (i2ecd. 3/3/22.) 

Hofer, Johannes. Die Fabrikation kiinstlicher plastischer 
Massen sowie der kiinstlichen Steine, Kunststeine, Stein- und 
Zementgiisse. 4th edition. Wien 1921. pp. xii + 366. ill. 
(i?ecd. 25/1/22.) 

Illingworth, Stewart Roy, assisted by Jenkyn Griffiths. 
The analysis of coal and its by-products. London [1921]. pp. 
[xii]+ 380. ill. 2l5.net. (i?ecd. 17/1/22.) 

Kanitz, Aristides. Temperatur und Lebensvorgange. (Bio- 
chemie in Einzeldarstellungen. I.) Berlin 1915. pp. ^x + 175. 
ill. ^{Reed, 313/22.) 

Kauffmann, Hugo. Beziehungen zwischen physikalischen 
Eigenschaften und chomischer Konstitution. (Chemie in Einzel¬ 
darstellungen, Vol. X.) Stuttgart 1920. pp. xii + 422. {Reed, 
13/2/22.) 

Klimont, T. M. Der technisch-synthetische Campher. (Chem. 
Tech, in Einzeldarstellungen.) Leipzig 1921. pp. viii + 132. 
ill. {Reed. 3/3/22.) 

Kolthoff, I. M. Der Gebrauch von Farbenindicatoren. Ihre 
Anwendung in der Neutralisationsanalyse und bei der colorimetri- 
schen Bestimmung der Wasserstoffionenkonzentration. Berlin 1921. 
pp. iv + 144. ill. {Reed. 3/3/22.) 

Organic Syntheses. An annual publication of satisfactory 
methods for the preparation of organic chemicals. Edited by 
Roger Adams, James Bryant Conant, Hans Thacher Clarke, 
and Oliver Kamm. Vol. I, etc. New York 1921 +. iU. 
{Referenee.) 8s. 6d. net. 

Pringsheim, Peter. Fluoreszenz und Phosphoreszenz im 
Lichte der neueren Atomtheorie. Berlin 1921. pp. viii + 202. 
ill. {Reed. 13/2/22.) 

Richter, Victor von. Organic chemistry, or chemistry of the 
carbon compounds. Edited by Richard AnschiJtz and Hans 
Meerwein. II. Carbocyclic compounds. Translated from the 
11th German edition by Edmund Edward Fournier d'Albb. 
London 1922. pp. xvi + 760. (Reference,) 355. net. 
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Rohmann, Fbanz. trber kiinstliche Emahrung und Vitamine. 
(Biochemie in Einzeldarstellungen. II.) Berlin 1916. pp. vi + 
150. ill. (Reed. 3/3/22.) 

SiEGFBiED, Max. tiber partielle Eiweisshydrolyse. (Biochemie 
in Einzeldarstellungen. III.) Berlin 1916. pp. iv + 64. (Reed, 
3/3/22.) 

SociiiTfi DE Chimie Biologique. Bulletin. Vol. I, etc. Paris 

1914+. 

Stephenson, Charles H. Some micro-chemical tests for alka¬ 
loids. Including “ Chemical tests of the alkaloids used.” By 
Charles Edwin Parker. London 1921. pp. iv + 110 + xxvii 
plates. 215. net. (Reed. 17/1/22.) 

Taylor, Hugh Stott. Industrial hydrogen. New York 1921. 
pp. 210. ill. 205. net. (Reed. 21/1/22.) 

Thomson, Sir Joseph John. Rays of positive electricity and 
their application to chemical analyses. 2nd edition. London 
1921. pp. X + 238. ill. 165. net. (Reed. 21/1/22.) 

Treadwell, Frederick Pearson. Analytical chemistry. 
Vol. I. Qualitative analysis. 5th English edition. Translated 
by William T. Hall. New York 1921. pp. xviii + 598. ill. 
235. net. (Reed. 12/1/22.) 

III. Pamphlets. 

Arrhenius, Svante. Aus meiner Jugendzeit. Leipzig 1913. 

pp. 18. 

Association of British Chemical Manufacturers and British 
Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ Association. Joint Researeh 
Committee on Chemieal Plant. Report of sub-committee for 
standardisation of jacketted pans. [London 1922.] pp. 14. ill. 

Chemical Society. Notes on the furnishing and equipment of 
chemical laboratories. London 1921. pp. 11. 

Crompton, Holland. Nebular zones and the formation of 
planets. [London 1921.] pp. 19. 

Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau, The Mineral Industry 
of the British Empire and Foreign Countries. War Period. Mica 
(1913—1919). London 1922. pp. 32. 

-Sulphur and iron-pyrites. (1913-1919.) London 1922. 

pp. 67. 

Scientific and Industrial Research, Department of. 
Building Researeh Board. Special Report No. 4. The trans¬ 
mission of heat and gases through, and the condensation of moisture 
on the surface of, wall materials : an extract from the report of the 
Building Materials Research Committee. London 1921. pp. 19. 
ill. 
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SoiBNTmO AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, DEPARTMENT OF. Fuel 
Research Board. Fuel for motor transport. Second Memorandum. 
London 1921. pp. iv + 16. 

-Special Report No. 1. Pulverised coal systems in 

America. By Leonard C. Harvey. Revised edition. London 
1922. pp. iv + 117. ill. 

SiNGir, Bawa Kartar. Recent advances in stereochemistry. 
(From the J. Proc. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1921, N.S. 17.) 


CERTIFICATES OF CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, MAY 4th, 
1922. 


N.B.—^The names of those who sign from ‘‘ General Knowledge ’’ 
are printed in italics. 

Banerjee, Brojo Kishore, Jamshedpur Technical Institute, G. Town, 
Jarashedpvir, Tatanagar, India. Assistant, Cliemical and Analytical Depart¬ 
ment, Jamshedpur Technical Institute, Tatanagar, India. B.Sc. (Calcutta 
University). Read up to M.Sc. Chemistry with Inorganic Chemistry as 
special subject in the post-graduate classes of the Calcutta University. 
Had been assistant in the Chemical and Metallurgical Dept, of the Bengal 
Engineering College, Sibpur, India, for two and a half years nearly. Now 
assistant in the Chemical and Analytical Dept, of the Jamshedpur Technical 
Institute since August 1921. Lecturing on General Inorganic Chemistry 
since March 1919. {Signed by) R. N. Son, P. C. Chattopadhyay, J. Bhaduri. 

Basu, Benoy Bhusan, 1/1, Nepal Bhattacherji’s Street, Kalighat P.O., 
Calcutta, India. B.Sc., M.B. Assistant Chemical Analyst to the Calcutta 
Corporation, intending to keep in touch with the modern advancement in 
Chemistry and the chemical world. {Signed by) B. N. Ghosh, T. K. Ghose, 
K. B. Sen. 

Bennett, George Macdonald, 94, Mercers Road, Tufnell Park, N.19. 
Demonstrator, Chemical Department, Guy’s Hospital Medical School. B.A., 
M.Sc. (London), M.A. (Cantab.), F.I.C.‘ Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Author of several papers in the Transactions since 1913. (Signed 
by) C.*S. Gibson, D. C. Vining, Eustace E. Turner, H. C. Bell. 

Blagden, John William, Apple Tree House, Grove Road, Woodford, 
E.18. Head of Research Dept., Messrs. Howards & Sons, Ilford. M.A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D. (Wurzburg), F.I.C. 1899-1900 Demonstrator at the 
Electrochemical Institute of the Polytechnic, Darmstadt. 1900-1914 Research 
Chemist with Messrs. Boehringer & Sons, Mannheim. (1914-1919 Civilian 
Prisoner of War at Ruhleben.) 1919-1922 with Messrs. Howards & Sons 
as above stated. {Signed by) H. B. Baker, J. T, Hewitt, M. O. Forster. 

Brewer, Frederick Mason, 42, Aberdeen Park, London, N.S. Student. 
Science Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. (Signed by) W. H. Perkin, 
T. W. J. Taylor, D. LI. Hammick, E. Hope, S. G. P. Plant, N. V. Sidgwiok. 

Brooks, Eric Sykes, M.P.S., Verandah Buildings, Dedton-in-Fumess, 
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Lanos. Chemist. Member of Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain* 
Student of Chemistry for the past eight years, also as private coach for 
elementary chemistry. (Signed hy) Alex. W. McLaren, Chas. Morton, Alfred 
Thomas. 

Bbumfitt, Fbed, 123, Tennyson Place, Bradford. Director and Manager, 
Wholesale Druggists. Diploma Chemistry and Dyeing, Bradford Technical 
College. Wholesale Druggist. (Signed hy) V. Steele, F. W. Richardson, 
Barker North. 

Butleb, Cablton, B.Sc., A.I.C., 23, Winifred Road, Urmston, nr. Man¬ 
chester. Research Student in the Victoria University of Manchester. 
Lane. C.C. Scholar 1917. Served Sp. Brig. R.E. until Jan. 1919. First 
Class Honours Chemistry 1921. Research, and part-time demonstrator, 
session 1921-22. (Signed hy) H. B. Dixon, Colin Campbell, Frederick Chal¬ 
lenger, Henry Stephen. 

Cabteb, Chablib Lyons, 9, Carr Street, N.E. Valley, Dunedin. Lecturer 
on Chemistry, Otago University, Dunedin, New Zealand. M.Sc. with 1st 
Class Honours in Chemistry, N.Z., 1919. A.I.C. (London), 1921. Demon¬ 
strator in chemistry, Otago University, 1917 -19. Lecturer on Chemistry, 
1919. Publication : “ Mutton-bird Oil,” Jour. Soc. Chem. Jnd., Sept. 1920, 
p. 220. (Signed hy) J. K. H. Inglis, J. Williams, C. S. Hicks. 

Chadwick, Abthub Rockett, Corporation Sewage Works, Mai*ley, Keigh¬ 
ley. Chemist and Manager, Keighle}^ Corporation Sewage Works. Eighteen 
and a half years’ experience in the Chemistry of Sewage Disposals. Chemist 
and Manager, Keighley Corporation Sewage Works for two years. Chemist 
and Manager, Bingley U.D.C. Sewage Works for five years. Chemist and 
Manager, Prestwich U.D.C. Sewage Works for one and a half years. Chemist 
and under-Meuiager at the Thornhill Sewage Works of the County Borough 
of Dewsbury for ten years. Eight years student at the Dewsbury Technical 
School in Chemistry and Allied Subjects, and hold Board of Education 
certificates for all stages. I desire to join your Society so that I can keep m 
touch with modern methods of water, sewage and trades-waste purification, 
to obtain your publications and to have the use of your library. (Signed hy) 
James H. Kershaw, Herbert J. Taylor, John Senior. 

Dunn, Leslie Ashbubn, 9, Pembroke Terraco, Bridlington. Assistant 
Works Chemist, employed by Messrs. Raines & Porter, Ltd., Hull. Was 
educated at Bridlington School (by scholarship). Studied Chemistry 
(inorganic, organic, and industrial) at Hull Technical College. Served with 
Ist E. Yorks. Regt. durmg the war. Fmally assistant to T. A. Nightscales, 
Esq., F.C.S. (Signed hy) Thos. A. Nightscales, Harry Thompson, W. Geary. 

Fisiieb, Richabd, Hudshaw House,* Hexham, Northumberland. Student. 
During war I was employed in the Hydrophone Department of the Navy 
(Special Technical Branch). After the war I took up Medical Studios and 
have always wished for up-to-date chemical information. (Signed hy) 
F. C. Garrett, C. R. Gent, John Gibson. 

Fbeeth, Fbancis Artuub, Heather Croft, Hartford. Chief Chemist, 
Messrs. Brunner, Mond & Co., Ltd. M.Sc. (Liv.), F.I.C., F.lnst.P., O.B.E. 
(Signed by) F, G. Donnan, W. E. Gamer, Henry Terrey, Irvine Masse n. 

Gay, Alfred Duncan, 49, Thomlaw Road, West Norwood, i3.E.27. 
Analytical Chemist. Three years Junior Assistant to Dr. Bernard Dyer, 
Fifteen months Assistant Chemist to The Magadi Soda Co., Ltd., B.E.A. 
Recently engaged as Analytical Chemist to Schweppes, Ltd., Mineral Water 
Manufacturers. (Signed hy) R. Lessing, Bernard Dyer, Wm. H. Woodcock, 
George Taylor. 
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HabrisoK) Douglas Creese, 18, Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, London, 
N.IO. Research Student in Organic Chemistry under Prof. Smiles at King’s 
College, London. Passed Exam, for B.Sc. (London) with 1st Class Honours, 
with Chemistry as principal subject and Physics subsidiary. (Signed by) 
Samuel Smiles, A. J. Allrnand, A. Fairboume. 

Harrison', Thomas Weatherill, 18, Elfindale Road, S.E.24. Chemist, 
Government Laboratory, London. B.Sc. (London). F.I.C. “ Titration 
with Permanganate in Presence of Hydrochloric Acid.” “ The Action of 
Dimethyl Sulphate upon Oils of the Aromatic and Aliphatic Series.” (Signed 
by) E. Grant Hooper, Geo. Stubbs, J. J. Fox. 

Harrow, Henry Unwin, 13, Southwark Bridge Road, S.E.l. Senior 
Assistant Chemist, Barclay, Perkins’ Brewery. Inter. B.Sc. (London), 1906. 
Chemist, South African Breweries, Johannesburg, from 1913 to 1920. Sitting 
for B.Sc. Hons. (London) in 1923 (October). (Signed by) J. Kenyon, J. L. 
White, S. Greenberg. 

Henry, Douglas Cecil, M.A., Hulme Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
Lecturer in Chemistry at the University of Manchester; Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; late Coutts-Trotter Scholar. Two years’ research work, 
not at present published, on Adsorption from Solution, the results embodied 
in a thesis; won a Fellowship of Trinity College, Cambridge (Oct. 1921). 
Teaching experience—two years’ coachmg and tutorial work for Trinity, 
Cambridge. Lecturing and demonstrating at Manchester. (Signed by) 
Harold B. Dixon, Arthur Lapworth, F. P. Burt, J. E. Myers, Henry Stephen, 
Angus F. Core, Cohn Campbell. 

Hodgson, Herbert, 35, Ryan Street, Bradford, Yorks. Analytical 
Chemist. Over twenty years assistant to Mr. F. W. Richardson, City 
Analyst of Bradford, and County Analyst of W.R. of Yorks. Also with the 
firm of Messrs. Richardson & Jaff^, Industrial Chemists. Experience in 
most branches of Analytical Chemistry. Also with R.E. “ Anti-Gas,” 
University College, London. (Signed by) F. W. Richardson, A. Jaff6, Geoffrey 
A. Bracewoll. 

Holmes, Eusebius, Eastern Green, Coventry. Student of Chemistry. 
Qualified for B.Sc. (Birm.). Desiring access to recent chemical literature. 
(Signed by) C. E. Wood, Wm. Wardlaw, E. Ashley Cooper. 

Hurst, William, 2, Edditch Grove, Tonge, Bolton. Analytical and 
Manufacturing Chemist, c/o Thos. Moscrop & Co., Bolton, Oil Blenders and 
Refiners, Lubricants, etc. 1st Class Certificates, Lancs, and Cheshire Inst. : 
Mathematics 3rd year, and Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic, 4th year. 
Final Certificate of The City and Guilds Inst., London, in Oils, Fats, and 
Waxes. Two and a half years’ Senior Chemistry Course (full time). Mining 
and Technical College, Wigan, 1919-1921. At present attending the College 
of Technology, Manchester. (Signed by) John Allan, Frank Lee Pyman, 
E. B. Naylor, T. H. Winstanley. 

Iredale, Thomas, 94, Tyrwhitt Road, St. Johns, S.E.4. Scholar of the 
1851 Exhibition. B.Sc. (Sydney, Australia), 1919. Have since been engaged 
in research. Papers published in Transactions of Chem. Soc. (1921). Signed 
by) F. G. Donnan, I. W. Wark, E. J. Hartung, D. C. Jones. 

James, Ethel Mary, 1, Rusham Road, Balham, S.W.12. Assistant 
Science Mistress, Clapham County Secondary School, S.W.ll. B.Sc. (Lend.); 
Hons. Chem. 1920, after studying at Bedford College from 1916-20. At 
present teacher of chemistry at the above school. (Signed by) Holland Cromp¬ 
ton, J. F. Spencer, M. S. Crewdson. 

Kennaby, George Lewis, Abadan, Persian Gulf. Chemist. B.Sc. 
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(London), 3rd Class Honours in Chemistry, 1920, since which I have been 
working for the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. at their refinery in Persia. I am desirous 
of keeping in touch with the recent developments in chemistry with the 
object of taking my A.I.C. at some future date. (Signed hy) F. G. Donnan, 
W. E. Gamer, Irvine Masson, Henry Terrey, 

Lawson, Edward Inqi^son, 65, Warrington Koad, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Teacher of Chemistry at Dame Allan’s School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Student 
of Chemistry for four years at Leeds University. Teacher of Chemistry for 
four years at Newcastle. (Signed by) J. R. Scott, R. M. Woodman, John 
Stanley Carter, Edgar Rhodes. 

Lunn, Arthur Cyrio Percy, King’s College, Cambridge. Student. 
Part I Nat. Science Tripos, 1921. Takmg Part II (Chemistry, May 1922). 
(Signed hy) Hamilton McCombie, Harold A. Scarborough, A. E. Cashmore, 
C. T. Heycock, W. H. Mills, Douglas F. Harrison. 

McDowall, Robert Craig, G, Ascog Street, Crosshill, Glasgow. Analytical 
Chemist to Messrs. Perry & Hope, Ltd., Forth & Clyde Chemical Works, 
Nitshill. Cream of Tartar Subs., Malt Extract, Food Products generally 1904- 
1911 (7 years). Technical and Chemical Adviser to Messrs. Craig, McDowall 
& Co., Thomliebank, Glasgow, Cream of Tartar Subs., Baking Powders, and 
other Food Products, Mag. Sulph., Ferro Sulph., Soda Sulph., etc., 1911-1915 
{•±J years). Glasgow Highlanders, H.M. Forces, 1915-1918 (3J years). 
Technical Chemist and Representative, also Process Superintendent to Messrs. 
Perry & Hope, Lid., Forth & Clyde Chemical Works, Nitshill, 1918-1922 
(4 years). Havmg been connected for the past sixteen years with the manu¬ 
facture and analysis of foodstuffs I am desirous of keeping in touch with all 
latest books and papers appertainmg to same. (Signed by) James Booth, 
J. Turnbull, Herbert Lorenz, W. McHutchison. 

Manjunath, Lingaiah Basavalingaiah, London. Student of the London 
University. B.A. degree in Chemistry of the Madras University. At present 
a student for the London M.Sc. degree in Chemistry in the University College. 
(Signed by) O. L. Brady, E. H. Thierry, J, N. E. Day. 

Mullaly, j ohn Mylne, 14, Bardwell Road, Oxford. Student of Chemistry. 
Part author of paper Trans. Chem. Soc. CXIX, p. 1802 (1921). Commoner 
of Balliol College. (Signed by) H. Hartley, C. N. Hinshelwood, E. J. Bowen, 
H. R. Raikes. 

Powers, Harold Edward Charles, 4, Grove Crescent, Woodford, E.18. 
Analytical ’ Chemist. B.Sc. Hons. (2nd Class). About six years’ practical 
experience in technical laboratory. (Signed by) Hugh Main, George Sentor, 
F. Barrow, S. Sugden, Alfred J. White. 

Rao, Akella Suryanarayana (Junior), Vizagapatam, India. B.Sc. in 
Chemistry, Botany (National University, Adyar, Madras). I intend joining 
the Society fully believing that by doing so I shall be in the know of the 
recent work in chemistry, which would be of immense use to me as a 
prospective research chemist. (Signed hy) T. S. Natrajan, S. N. Dhar, K. C. 
Viraraghavan. 

Riley, Harry Lister, 7, Trafalgar Square, Chelsea, S.W.3. Student 
(Research) at the Royal College of Science. A.R.C.Sc. and B.Sc. (Hons.) 
London. (Signed by) H. B. Baker, James C. Philip, J. N. Sugden, H. J. T. 
Ellingham, A. A. Eldridge. 

Robinson, James, Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia. Science Master, Milton High 
School, Bulawayo. B.Sc., Univ. of Wales. Completed 1st year London 
Final Sc. Course in Mechanical Engineering (Matriculated 1st Div. Inte^. 
So., London). Completed advanced practical courses on Fibres, Detergents, 
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Alkaloids, Assays. One session’s research work on “ The Action of SO,, 
Sulphites, Meta-bisulphate on various Peroxides (BaO,, HgO,, CeO„ PbO,) 
in Comparison with MnO, and with the action on KgMngOgjCrO,, and Per- 
sulphates as Oxidising Agents,” under Prof. Herbert Jackson, King’s College, 
London. (Signed by) Geo. A. Pingstone, Arthur Slator, A. L. Stem. 

Russell, George Allan, Bamsheen, Ditton, Widnes. Chemist to 
Messrs. T. Vickers & Sons, Ltd., Phosphate Works, Widnes. B.Sc. (Dun.). 

A.I.C. Five years’ laboratory and works experience with the United Alkali 
Co., Ltd., Widnes, in the manufacture of monochlorbenzene, chloracetio 
acid, and concentration of sulphuric acid, and subsequently two and a half 
years’ (to date) experience with Messrs. T. Vickers & Sons, Ltd., Widnes, 
in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Fertilisers and Phosphate of Soda, 
and in the corresponding analytical work. (Signed by) F. C. Garrett, J. A. 
Smythe, P. L. Robinson, John W. Towers, John Hargreaves. 

Sastry, M. Suhramania, 5 , Krishnappa Naik Agraharam, Georgetown, 
Madras, India. Chemical Assistant, Government Leather Trades Institute, 
Madras. B.A. (Madras). Post Graduate Course for two and a half years 
(Madras University). Chemical Assistant. (Signed by) Kalyan C. Srinivasan, 

T. S. Natrajan, K. C. Viraraghavan, S. N, Dhar. 

Seeley, Ernest Arthur, 10, Hamilton Road, London, N.5. Chemical 
Research Student. B.Sc. 1st Class Hons. Chem. (Lond.), A.R.C.S. (1st 
Chem.). D.I.C. (Organic Chemistry Research). (Signed by) Jocelyn Thorpe, 
C. Kj Ingold, L. C. Nickolls. 

Shaw, Brian Duncan, Ferns’ Hollow, Station Road, Ilkeston. Student. 
Second Year Hon. Chem. Student (for B.Sc. Lond.) at University College, 
Nottingham. (Signed by) F. S. Kipping, F. C. Laxton, G. Green. 

Smith, Albert W., Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, 

U. S.A. Professor of Chemistry. Graduate of Chemical Dept, of Case 
School of Applied Science (B.S.). University of Zurich, Switzerland (Ph.D.). 
(Signed by) Olin F. Tower, Chas. F. Guhlmann, Chas. H. Herty. 

Stott, Clarence, Benroyd, Holywell Green, nr. Halifax. Works Chemist, 
(a) B.Sc. (Leeds); (6) A.I.C.; (c) Diploma in Gas Engineering (Leeds); 
(d) War Service: Army, 4j years; B.E.F. France, 3J years; rank: Capt. 
The last two years of service overseas were spent in Chemical Warfare €ts 
Gas Officer to the 49th (West Riding) Division. Honours ; (1) Mentioned in 
Despatches; (2) Military Cross, (c) Works experience: If years’ laboratory 
and plant experience with the Farnley Iron Co., nr. Leeds. (Signed by) 
John W. Cobb, Arthur Smithells, Herbert Ingle. 

Thomas, William, Penfro, Stoneywood, Aberdeen. Lecturer in Chemistry, 
University, Aberdeen. M.Sc. (Wales). B.A. (Cantab.). A.I.C. (Signed by) 
Alex. Findlay, T. Harold Reade, Edward Bloom. 

Underhay, George Flaxman, Allerton, Woodside Avenue, Muswell 
Hill, N.IO. Research at University College, London. 2nd Class Honours 

B. Sc. (Chemistry). Now engaged on research under Prof. F. G. Donnan, 

C. B.E., F.R.S., at University College. (Signed by) F. G. Donnan, J. N. 
Collie, Irvine Masson, O. L. Brady. 

Vardy, William Andrew Shakespeare, Winksley Vicarage, Ripon. 
Analytical Chemist, relinquished on account of ill-health. Late Student in 
Science and Member of Ripon G.S. Scientific Society. Analytical Chemist. 
(Signed by) A. Mortimer, Barker North, T. W. Price. 

Walters, John George, 46, Durham Road, East Finchley, N.2. Teacher. 
B.Sc. (London). Senior Chemistry Master, County Secondary School, Hendon, 
N.W.4. Late Commandant XVII Corps Gas School, B.E.F., and Chemiced 
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Adviser XVII Corps, B.E.F. {Signed by) T. J. Drakeley, P. Sohidrowitz^ 
Kaymond B. Butler. 

Watt, William Wallace, 29, Woodstock Boad, Golders Green, N.W.4. 
Consulting Petroleum Technologist. Chief Chemist, Burmah Oil Co., Bangoon 
(13J years). Technical Staff (London), Anglo-Persian Oil Co. (IJ years). 
Deputy Controller of Oil to H.M. Govt, of India (1 year). Technical Adviser 
Caltez Oil Co., London (IJ years). (Signed by) F. B. Thole, A. E. Dunstan, 
J. C. Crocker, F. Amall. 

Watson, Arthur Frederick, Brockwell Hall, Heme Hill, S.E.23. 
Besearch Chemist. University College, London, 1913-15, 1919-21; B.Sc. 
(War) degree, 1917. B.Sc. (Honours Chemistry), 1920. A.I.C. 1921. 
Besearch in Biological Chemistry, 1920-1921. M.Sc. (Physiological 
Chemistry), 1921, London. (Signed by) J. C. Drummond, Irvine Masson, 
F. G. Donnan. 

Williams, Llywelyn, Heme Bay College, Kent. Assistant Master. 
B.Sc. (Wales) in Chemistry and Physics. My present appointment is that 
of Senior Science and Mathematics Master at Heme Bay College, Kent. 
(Signed by) T. Campbell James, C. R. Bury, L. J. Hudleston. 

Wood, Harry Alexander, Santa Elena, Entre Rios, Argentine Republic. 
Industrial Chemist, (a) Analytical Assistant to Prof. James Hendrick, B.Sc., 
F.I.C., Professor of Agriculture, Aberdeen University (3 years); (b) Analytical 
Assistant to Dr. J. F. Tocher, F.I.C., Public Analyst and Official Agricul¬ 
tural Analyst (3 years); (c) Works Chemist: Establecimientos Argentines 
de Bovril Santa Elena, Entre Rios, Argentine Republic (IJ years). (Signed 
by) James Hendrick, J. F. Tocher, A. Searl. 


The following Certificates have been authorised by the Council for 
presentation to ballot under Bye-law I (2): 

Basu, Harilal, Care of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Burma, 
Bangoon, Post Box No. 84. Civil Surgeon and District Public Health 
Officer of Yamethin District and Superintendent of Yamethin District Jail 
(Prison). L.M. & S. (Calcutta University). A good and successful student 
in the chepiistry classes and always takes special interest in practical 
chemical work. Registered Medical Practitioner of the British Medical 
Council (London). Attended pulp making from bamboo for making of paper. 
Wants to do research work in chemistry. (Signed by) L. B. Seal, M. Hunter. 

Lawrancb, Walter Albert, Lewiston, Maine, U.S.A. Professor of 
Chemistry, Bates College. Degrees: B.A., M.A. (McMaster); M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto). “ Poly-nitro-compoimds,” Proc, Royal Soc. Can., May 1918. 
“ Friedel-Crafts’ Reaction,” J. Am. Chem. Soc., Sept. 1920. “ Friedel- 

Crafts’ Reaction,” J. Am. Chem. Soc., Dec. 1921. ” Friedel-Crafts* Reac¬ 

tion,’* J. Am. Chem. Soc. (in course of publication). (Signed by) W. Lash 
MiUer. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, April' 6th, 1922, at 
8 p.m.. Professor H. E. Armstrong, LL.D., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society, through 
^death, of: 

Elected. Died. 

Philippe Auguste Guye (Honorary 

Fellow). Mar. 7th, 1912. Mar. 27th, 1922. 

Seward Whiting Williams. June 18th, 1891. Aug. 26th, 1921. 

It was announced— 

(1) That in order to commemorate the centenary of the birth 
of Pasteur the University and town of Strasbourg have decided 
to erect a statue facing the University where, as a professor, Pasteur 
commenced his career. The inauguration ceremonies, under the 
patronage of the President of the Republic and other distinguished 
men, will be held on May 1st, 1923, and will include the unveiling 
of the statue and the opening of sna Exhibition of Hygiene and 
Bacteriology. 

With the object of evincing the sympathy of this country with 
the project in view, a British Committee has been formed of the 
following : Chairman, Sir Charles Sherrington, G.B.E. (President 
of the Royal Society), Treasurer, Mr. A. Chaston Chapman, F.R.S. 
(President of the Institute of Chemistry), Mr. H. E. Field (President 
of the Institute of Browing), Professor Percy F. Frankland, C.B.E., 
F.R.S., Sir John M’Fadyean, M.R.C.V.S., LL.D. (Principal of the 
Royal Veterinary College), Professor C. J. Martin, C.M.G., F.R.S. 
(Director of the Lister Institute), Sir William J. Pope, K.B.E., 
F.R.S., Sir James Walker, F.R.S. (President of the Chemical 
Society), and Sir Almroth Wright, K.B.E., F.R.S. (Principal of 
the Institute of Pathology and Research). 

It is hoped there may be many British chemists desirous of 
contributing to the Memorial Fund. Contributions may be sent 
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to Monsieur Th. Hering, 6, Rue des Veaux, Strasbourg, or to Mr. 
A, Chaston Chapman, Institute of Chemistry, 30, Russell Square, 
W.C. 1. The subscription list will close about the end of next 
June. 

Manufacturers and business firms in this country to whom the 
Exhibition may be of interest are cordially invited to offer assist¬ 
ance, and those able and willing to do so should communicate with 
Professor Borrel, 3, Rue Koeberle, Strasbourg. 

(2) That the following Committees for 1922—1923 had been 
appointed by the Council: 

Finance Committee. —Messrs. E. F. Armstrong, A. Chaston 
Chapman, C. A. Hill, G. T. Moody, and the Ofl&oers. 

Home Committee. —Messrs. J. L. Baker, Sir Herbert Jackson, 
Alexander Scott, Sir William A. Tilden, E. W. Voelcker, and the 
OfiScers. 

Library Committee. —^Messrs. P. P. Bedson, 0. L. Brady, Sir 
Thomas K. Rose, E. J. Russell, J. M. Thomson (Chairman), Sir 
William A. Tilden, the Editor, the Librarian, and Officers, together 
with the following representatives of contributing Societies: 
Messrs. J. L. Baker, C. Doree, J. C. Drummond, A. Harden, 
C. A. Keane, R. L. Mond, and G. Senter. 

Publication Committee. —^Messrs. A. J. AUmand, 0. L. Brady, 
C. H. Desch, I. M. Heilbron, J. T. Hewitt, J. C. Irvine, H. Kang, 
T. M. Lowry, J. W. McBain, R. H. Pickard, N. V. Sidgwick, J. F. 
Thorpe, and the Officers. 

Research Fund Committee. —Messrs. H. B. Baker, D. L. Chapman, 
Sir James J. Dobbie, F. G. Donnan, G. G. Henderson, F. S. Kipping, 
R. H. Pickard, Sir William J. Pope, R. Robinson, S. Smiles, and 
the Officers. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : H. B. Courtney and G. Thompson. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

George Baborovskj^, Ph.D., Falkensteinerova ul. 7, Brno, Czecho*Slovakia* 
Stanley John Bailey, B.A., The Braes, South Nutfield, Redhill. 

Robert Stanley Colbome, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 57, County Road, Swindon. 

James Brierley Firth, B.Sc,, F.I.C., 44, Lucknow Avenue, Mapperley Park, 
Nottingham. 

Dorothea Annie Hoffert, 60, Hampsteiui Way, N.W. 11. 

Ralph Henry Parker, Radio Hoiise, Wilson Road, Smethwick, Staifa. 
Edmond Samuels, 40, Castlereagh Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Ronald William Stevenson, H.C., M.A., Eaglehurst, Bitton Hill, Surbiton. 

A Certificate has been authorised by the Council for presentation 
to ballot under Bye-Law I (2) in favour of ; 

Robert Bwainson-Hall, Government Plantations Department, Victoria, 
British Cameroons, West Africa. 
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The following papers were read : 

“ Constitution of picrorocellin, a nitrogenous constituent of Roccella 
fuciformiaJ^' By M. 0. Forstbe and W. B. Savillb. 

‘‘ The determination of surface tension from the maximum pressure 
in bubbles/* By S. Sugden. 

‘‘ The variation of refractive index and specific gravity of benzene 
with temperature.’* By W. B. Parker and G. Thompson. 

The influence of substituents on the formation and stability of 
heterocyclic compounds. Parti. Hydantoins.” By C. K. 
Ingold, S. Sako, and J. F. Thorpe. 


ORDINARY SCIENTIFIC MEETING. 

The next Ordinary Scientific Meeting will be held on Thursday, 
May 4th, 1922, at 8 p.m., when a ballot for the election of Fellows 
will be held. 


INFORMAL MEETING. 

The next Informal Meeting will be held on Thursday, May 18th, 
1922, after the conclusion of the formal business of the Ordinary 
Scientific Meeting, to be held at 8 p.m. 


RESEARCH FUND COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the Research Fund Committee will be held in June 
next. Applications for Grants, to be made on forms which can be 
obtained from the Assistant Secretary, Chemical Society, Burlington 
House, W, 1., must be received on or before Thursday, June 1st, 
1922. 

All persons who receive grants in June, 1921, or in June of any 
previous year, whose a^ccounts have not been declared closed by 
the Council, are reminded that reports must be returned by Thursday, 
June 1st. 


SETS OF THE BERICHTE AND OF THE 
ZENTRALBLATT. 

The Society still has a few remaining sets of the Berickte and of 
the ZentraJblaU from August, 1914, U> December, 1920, inclusive, 
for disposal. These can be obtained, in complete sets only, from 
the Assistant Secretary, price £10 per set of the Berichte, and of 
the ZerUralblatt, 

The number of sets is strictly limited and application should be 
made without delay. 



LIST OF FELLOWS, 1922. 

The Council has decided to supply the List of Fellows for 1922 
to those Fellows only who make application to the Assistant 
Secretary before August 31st, 1922. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations, 

CoRNUBERT, R. Dictionnaire Anglais-Fran^ais-Allemand: de 
mots et locutions interessant la physique et la chimie. Paris 1922. 
pp. xxxii + 298. 42 fr, (Reference,) 

From the Publisher : M. Dunod. 
Hale, Arthur James. Modem chemistry, pure and applied. 
Vol. IV. London [1922]. pp. viii + 280. ill. 16s. net. (Reed. 
31 /3/22.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Virtue & Co. 

Imperial Institute. Indian Trade Enquiry. Reports on lac, 
turpentine, and rosin. London 1922. pp. x + 74. 5s, net. 
(Reed, 1/4/22.) From the Director. 

Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. Laws and regulations 
relating to lead poisoning : being an analysis with texts of the 
laws and regulations made in the chief industrial countries to 
prevent plumbism. By Gilbert Stone. London 1922. pp, 247. 
(Two copies.) 5s. net. From the Bureau. 

Indian Science Congress. Handbook for the use of members 
attending the ninth meeting to be held at Madras . . . 1922. 
Madras 1921. pp. x + 166. (Reed, 21/3/22.) 

From Captain Clive Newcomb. 
Lowry, Thomas Martin. Inorganic chemistry. London 1922. 
pp. xii + 944. ill. 28s. net. (Reed. 30/3/22.) 

From the Author. 

Ministry of Munitions and Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Technical records of explosives supply 
1915-1918. No. 8. Solvent recovery. London 1921. pp. iv +22. 
ill. 3s. net. (Reed. 10/4/22.) From the Department. 

Monier-Williams, Gordon Wickham. Power alcohol: its 
production and utilisation. London [1922]. pp. xii + 324. ill. 
21s. net. (Reed. 10/4/22.) 

From the Publishers: Messrs. Henry Frowde and 

Hodder & Stoughton. 
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Scientific and Industeial Rbseaech, Department of. Fud 
Besearch Board, A handbook on the winning and utilisation 
of peat. By A. Hausding. Translated from the 3rd German 
edition by Hugh Ryan. London 1921. pp. xxiv + 506. ill. 
305. net. (Reed. 16/3/22.) From the Department. 

Sherman, Henry Clapp, and Smith, Sybil L. The vitamins. 
New York 1922. pp. iv + 274. ill. $4 net. (Becd. 21/3/22.) 
From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalogue Company, Inc. 
Venable, Francis P. Zirconium and its compounds. New 
York 1922. pp. 1-10, 15^174. $2-50 net. (Becd, 30/3/22.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalogue Company, Inc. 


II. By Purchase. 

Aston, Francis William. Isotopes. London 1922. pp. viii + 
152. ill. 95 . net. (Becd, 14/3/22.) 

Bodforss, Sven. Die Aethylenoxyde. Ihre Darstellung und 
Eigenschaften. (Sammlung, Vol. XXVI.) Stuttgart 1920. 

Bi)CKMANN, Friedrich. Celluloid : its raw material, manufac¬ 
ture, properties and uses. 2 nd English edition, translated from 
the 3rd German edition by Herbert Birtwhistle Stocks. London 
1921. pp. viii + 188. ill. 85 . M. net. (Becd. 16/3/22.) 

Chapman, Alfred Chaston. Einige Fortschritte auf dem 
Gebiete der analytischen Chemie. Translated by Oskar Baudisch. 
(Sammlung, Vol. XXVI.) Stuttgart 1921. 

Donath, Eduard, and Lissner, A. Kohle und Erdol. (Samm¬ 
lung, Vol. XXVI,) Stuttgart 1920. 

Funk, Casimir. The vitamines. Translated from the 2nd 
German edition by Harry E. Dubin. Baltimore 1922. pp. 502. 
m. 315. 6d. net. (Becd. 9/3/22.) 

Grossmann, Hermann, and Wreschner, Marie. Die anomale 
Rotationsdispersion. (Sammlung, Vol. XXVI.) Stuttgart 1921. 

Hahn, Friedrich-Vincenz von. Ueber die Herstellung und 
Stabilitat kolloider Losungen anorganischer Stoffe. (Mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Sulfidsole.) (Sammlung, Vol. XXVI.) Stutt¬ 
gart 1922. 

Hatschek, Emil. An introduction to the physics and chemistry 
of colloids. 4th edition. London 1922. pp. xiv + 172. ill. 
Is. 6 d. net. (Read. 16/3/22.) 

Hurst, George H. Soaps: a practical manual on the manu¬ 
facture of domestic, toilet, and other soaps. 3rd edition. By 
Herbert Birtwhistle Stocks. London 1922, pp. viii + 432. 
ill. 215. net. (Becd. 14/3/22.) 
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Jones, Llewellyn, and Soard, Fredebio Isenbart. The 
manufacture of cane sugar. 2nd edition. London [1921]. pp. 
XX + 482. ill. 25s. net. (Becd. 16/3/22.) 

Julian, H. Forbes, and Smart, Edgar. Cyaniding gold and 
silver ores. 3rd edition. By A. W. Allen. London 1921. pp. 
xxiv + 418. ill. 36fi. net. (Becd. 16/3/22.) 

Meade, Alwynb. Modern gasworks practice. 2nd edition. 
London 1921. pp. xii + 816. 55s. not. (Becd. 14/3/22.) 

Mbllor, Joseph William. A comprehensive treatise on in¬ 
organic and theoretical chemistry. Vols. I and II. London 1922. 
pp. xvi + 1066, viii + 894. ill. (Beference.) £6 6«. net. 

Nbuburger, Maximilian Camillo. Das Problem der Genesis 
des Actiniums. (Sammlung, Vol. XXVI.) Stuttgart 1921. 

—^— Neuere Ergebnisse der Forsohung iiber die Radioaktivitftt 
des Kaliums und Rubidiums im letzten Dezennium. (Sammlung, 
Vol. XXVI.) Stuttgart 1921. 

Pfeiffer, Paul. Organisohe Molekiilverbindungen. (Chemie 
in Einzeldarstellungen, Vol. XI.) Stuttgart 1922. pp. xiv + 328. 
(Becd. 14/3/22.) 

Redwood, Sir Boverton. Petroleum. 3 vols. 4th edition. 
London 1922. pp. xxx + 1353. ill. £5 5^. net. (Becd. 10/3/22.) 

Simmons, William Herbert, and Mitchell, Charles Ains- 
WORTH. Edible fats and oils : their composition, manufacture, 
and analysis. 2nd edition. London 1921. pp. viii + 190. ill. 
10^. 6d. net. (Becd. 16/3/22.) 

Young, Sydney, and others. Distillation principles and processes. 
London 1922. pp. xiv + 010. ill. 40^. net. (Becd. 14/3/22.) 

Zeitsohrift fur Leder- und Gerberei-Chemie. Vol, I., etc, 
Hamburg 1922 +• ilh (Beference.) 

HI. Pamphlets. 

Alexander, Elizabeth H. A bibliography of John Ferguson. 
(From the Trans. Glasgow Bibliographical 8oc., with alterations.) 
1920. ill. 

Imperial Mineral Resourobs Bureau. The Mineral Industry 
of the British Empire and Foreign Countries. War Period. Lead. 
(1913-1919.) London 1922. pp. 95. 

-Platinum and allied metals. (1913-1919.) London 

1922. pp. 84. 

-Tin. (1913-1919.) London 1922. pp. 98. 

Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Lecture on modem applications of chemistry to crop production. 
By Edward John Russbll; London 1922. pp. 23. ill. 
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Mull, Stephen, The structure of the atom: notes on some 
recent theories. London 1922. pp. vi + 26. ill. 

Tadokoro, Tetsutaro. On the spectrochemical reaction of 
methylfurfurol- and oxymethylfurfurol phloroglucid. (From the 
, J, Coll. Agric., Hokkaido Imp. Univ., 1921,10.) ill. 

- Ultraviolet spectroscopical studies on the antagonistic 

action of salts in organic colloidal solution. (From the J. Coll. 
Agric.f Hokkaido Imp. Vniv., 1921,10.) ill. 




I^ROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, May 4th, 1922, at 8 p.m., 
Professor J. F. Thorpe, C.B.E., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

The Chairman referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows : 

Elected. Died. 

Sir William Phipson Beale . Dec. 6th, 1867. April 13th. 

Joseph Albert Hughes. Dec. 3rd, 1908. Jan. 9th. 

Charles Mann Luxmooro. Feb. 16th, 1893. April 16th. 

James Morris . May 1st, 1919. Mar. 31st. 

The Chairman announced : 

1. That the Council had sealed the following Address of 
Congratulation to be presented to the Royal University of Padua 
on the celebration of the Seven Hundredth Anniversary of its 
Foundation to be held on May 14th to 17th, 1922 : 

THE CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

TO 

THE RECTOR, SENATE, PROFESSORS AND ALUMNI 

OF THE 

ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF PADUA. 

On behalf of the Chemical Society, we have the honour to 
convey our warmest felicitations on the celebration of the 
Seven Hundredth Foundation Anniversary of the Royal 
University of Padua. 

The knowledge that your University fiourished in the 13th 
century, that six hundred yeetrs ago it pointed the way of 
learning to the peoples—^not only of Italy, but of Europe— 
and that inscribed on the roll of ite learned professors in 







science are to be found the immortal names of Galileo and 
Morgagni, is indeed an inspiration to the whole world. It 
is our earnest wish that the lamp of learning, kindled so long 
ago in your ancient University, may continue to bum with 
increasing radiance. 

In the name of the Fellows and Council of the Chemical 
Society we welcome this happy opportunity of recording our 
deep appreciation of the commanding position achieved by 
your University in the advancement of knowledge, uniting 
therewith our most sincere wishes for the continued prosperity 
of this illustrious and venerable seat of learning. 

Signed on behalf of the Council of 
The Chemical Society. 

James Walkeb, President. 

M. 0. Forstbb, Treasurer. 

Irvine Masson, 



\ Secretaries. 
> * 


Jambs C. Philip. 

Arthur W. Crosslby, Foreign Secretary. 


Sealed in Council this Fourth day of May, One Thousand 
Nine Hundred and Twenty-Two. 


2. That Mr. G. H. Gabb had presented to the Society’s collec¬ 
tion a medal of Joseph Priestley, executed by Halliday about 1804. 
The inscription on the reverse of the medal is taken from the tablet 
erected in the new Meeting House, Birmingham, to the memory 
of Priestley and was written by Dr. Parr. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society: P. Appleyard, K. A. Burke, M. H. Cocks, K. J. Isaac, 
L. 0. Kekwick, and H. L. Saunders. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 


Frank Belton, B.Sc., Athlone, Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 

Bobert Keith Caiman, M.Sc., 4, Antrim Mansions, N.W. 3. 

Bibhu Charan Chatterjee, M.Sc., University College of Science, 92, Upper 
Circular Boad, Calcutta, India. 

Shiavaksha Hormaaji, Contractor, Kai'anjia Building, opp. Moos Building, 
Grant Boad, Bombay, India. 

Margaret White Fishenden, D.Sc., 19, Shepherd’s Hill, Highgate, N. 6. 
Frederick Walter Goddard, M.A., 12, College Street, Winchester. 

Edmund Langley Hirst, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., Ainslie Villa, Largo Boad, St. 
Andrews. 

William Job Jenkins, 37, Marston Boad, Knowle, Bristol. 

Peppo Joseph Levy, 42, Granville Gardens, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 12. 

David McCall, B.Sc., 4, Lime Street, Dundee. 

Bichard Edmund Anthony Mallet, B.A., Bedford, Ockley, Surrey. 



Bonald Qeorge Wreyford Norrish, B.A.» Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
John Goodrich Oats, 3, Montpelier Terrace, Ilfracombe. 

Claude Bernard Meister Platt, M.B.E., Middleton House, Beckett Boad, 
Doncaster. 

Arthur Plowman, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., A.I.C., 8, Bowantree Boad, Bycullah 
Park, Enfield. 

John Pryde, B.Sc., 4, Gowrie Street, Blckckness Avenue, Dimdee. 

Juda Hirsch Quastel, B.Sc., A.B.C.S., A.I.C., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
John Charles Smith, B.Sc., 31, Bidwell Street, Wellington, N.Z. 

Valerie Emeline Sophie Swainson, B.Sc., 21, Hungerford Boad, N. 7. 
Nowroji Jamshedji Vazifdar, 17, Queens Boad, opp. Charin Boad Station, 
Bombay, India. 

George William Wigg, 72nd Northumbrian Bde., B.F.A., Barrack Boad, 
Newcastle-on-Tjme. 

Messrs. C. Gilling and J. Reilly were elected Scrutators, and a 
ballot for the election of Fellows was held. The following were 
subsequently declared elected as Fellows: 


Brojo Kishore Banerjee, B.Sc. 

Benoy Bhusan Basu, B.Sc., M.B. 
Harilal Basu. 

George Macdonald Bennett, M.A., 
M.Sc., F.I.C. ^ 

John* William Blagden, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.LC. 

Frederick Mason Brewer. 

Eric Sykes Brooks. 

Fred Brumfitt. 

Carlton Butler, B.Sc., A.I.C. 

Charlie Lyons Carter, M.Sc., A.I.C. 
Arthur Bockett Chadwick. 

Leslie Ashbum Dunn. 

Bichard Fjsher, 

Francis Arthur Freeth, M.Sc., F.I.C. 
Alfred Duncan Gay. 

Douglas Creese Harrison, B.Sc. 
Thomas Weatherill Harrison, B.Sc., 
F.LC. 

Henry Unwin Harrow. 

Douglas Cecil Henry, M.A. 

Herbert Hodgson. 

Eusebius Holmes, B.Sc. 

William Hurst. 

Thomas Iredale, B.Sc. 

Ethel Mary James, B.Sc. 

George Lewis Kennaby, B.Sc. 


Walter Albert Lawrance, M.A., 
Ph.D. 

Edward Ingleson Lawson. 

Arthur Cyric Percy Lunn, B.A. 
Robert Craig McDowall. 

Lingaiah Basavalingaiah Manju- 
nath, B.A. 

John Mylne Mullaly. 

Harold Edward Charles Powers, 
B.Sc. 

Akella Suryanarayana Bao, B.Sc. 
Harry Lister Riley, B.Sc. 

James Robinson, B.Sc. 

George Allan Bussell, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
M. Suhramania Sastry, B.A. 

Ernest Arthur Seeley, B.Sc. 

Brian Duncan Shaw. 

Albert William Smith, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
Clarence Stott, B.Sc., A.LC. 

William Thomas, B.A., M.Sc., A.I.C. 
George Flaxman Underhay, B.Sc. 
William Andrew' Shakespeare Vardy. 
John George Walters, B.Sc. 

Arthur Frederick Watson, M.Sc., 
A.I.C. 

William Wallace Watt. 

Llywelyn Williams, B.Sc. 

Harry Alexander Wood. 


The following papers were read: 

On dopplerite. Studies in the composition of coal.” By F. V. 

Tidbswbll and R. V. Whbblbb. 

Bromo-derivatives of glyoxaJine.” By I. E. Balaban and 
F. L. Pyman. 
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“ The properties of ammonium nitrate. Part IV. The reciprocal 
salt-pair NH 4 N 03 +NaCl — Nfit€l+NaN 03 .’^ By E. P. 

‘ Pbbman. 

‘‘ The reactivity of ammonia/’ By E. C. C. Baly and H. M, 
Duncan. 

“ Photocatalysis. Part II. The photosynthesis of nitrogen com¬ 
pounds from nitrates and carbon dioxide.” By E. C. C. Baly, 
I. M. Heilbkon, and D. P. Hudson. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, May 18th, 1922, at 
8 p.m.. Sir James Walker, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society, through 
death, of: 

Elected. Died. 

Adolphus Collenette . March 1st, 1883. May 7th, 1922. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : G. M. Bennett and J. G. Mitchell. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Harry Baines, B.Sc., 22, Henry Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. 

Victor Cecil Branson, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., A.T.C., Messrs. Naparma Oilfields, 
Ltd., San Fernando, Trinidad, B.W.I. 

Albert Hassell, 47, Stanley Street, Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Edith Annie Peach, 43, St. Gabriel’s Road, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 

Clifford Dane Thomas. B.Sc., 10, Lansdowne Place, Blackheath, S.E.IO. 

The iollowing Certificate has been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to ballot under Bye-law I (2) : 

Walter Herbert Fulweiler, B.Sc., c/o The United Ga« Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 

The meeting was then adjourned and the Informal Meeting 
declared open. A selection of autograph letters from the Roscoe 
collection and of books of historical interest from the Library 
was exhibited. 


LECTURE. 

At the Ordinary Scientific Meeting to be held on Thursday, 
June 8th, 1922, at 8 p.m., in the Lecture Hall of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, S.W.l, Dr. H. H. Dale, 
O.B,E., F.R.S., will deliver his Lecture entitled: ” Chemical and 
Physiological Properties.” 
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LIST OP FELLOWS, 1922. 

The (Council has decided to supply the List of Fellows for 1922 
to those Fellows only who make application to the Assistant 
Secretary before August 31st, 1922. 

List of Papers received between April 7 th and May 18th, 1922 : 

“ A s 3 uithesis of i^obrazilein and certain related anhydropyranol 
salts. Part II. Synthesis of wohsematein.” By H. G. 
Crabtree and R. Robinson. 

“ Studies in catalysis. Part XVI. The inversion of sucrose by 
hydrogen ion.” By T. Moran and W. C. McC. Lewis. 

“ 2-p-Dimethylaminostyrylpyridine methiodide, a new photo¬ 
graphic sensitiser.” By W. H. Mills and W. J. Pope. 

“ On dopplerite. Studies in the composition of coal.” By 
F. V. Tideswell and R. V. Wheeler. 

“ Bromo-derivatives of glyoxaline,” By I. E. Balaban and F. L. 
Pyman. 

The oxidation of hexadecane and saturated fatty acids by air 
or oxygen.” By A. H. Salway and P. N. Williams. 

** Estimation of lead peroxide.” By C. Ramasomayajulij. 

“ Dyes derived from phenanthraquinone (naphthaflavindulines).” 
By S. C. Datta. 

“ Researches on sulphuryl chloride. Part II. A new chlorinating 
agent; preparation of poly-chloro-derivatives of benzene.” 
By 0. SiLBERRAD. 

“ The decomposition of benzyl disulphoxide.” By J. A. Smythe. 
“ The use of iron pyrites in a Friedel-Crafts’ reaction.” By J. A. 
Smythe. 

“ The properties of ammonium nitrate. Part IV. The reciprocal 
salt-pair, NH 4 NO 3 + NaCl ^ NH 4 CI + NaNOg.” By E. P. 
Perman. 

“ The reactivity of ammonia.” By E. C. C. Baly and H. M. 
Duncan. 

“ Photocatalysis. Part II. The photosynthesis of nitrogen com¬ 
pounds from nitrates and carbon dioxide.” By E. C. C. 
Baly, I. M. Heilbron, and D. P. Hudson. 

“ Attempts to prepare red sulphide dyes. Part I.” By E. R. 
Watson and S. Dutt. 

“ Limits for the propagation of flame in vapour-air mixtures. 
Part I. Mixtures of air and one vapour at the ordinary 
temperature and pressure.” By A. G. White. 

“ Studies on hypophosphorous acid. Part IV. Its reaction with 
cupric chloride.” By A. D. Mitchell. 



** The labile nature of the halogen atom in organic compounds* 
Part III. The absorption spectra of bromomalonic derivatives 
and nitroparafifins, and their bearing on the question of an 
oxygen-halogen linking.” By H. Graham and A. K. Macbeth. 

‘‘The labile nature of the halogen atom in organic compounds. 
Part IV, The tautomeric hydrogen hypothesis and the 
removal of the halogen atom from aromatic nitro-compounds.” 
By A. K. Macbeth. 

“ The action of sulphur on cuprous chloride.” By F. W. Pinkard 
and W. Wardlaw. 

“Dyes derived from phenanthraquinone. Part I. Phenanthra- 
naphthazines.” By A. C. Sircar and S. B. Durr. 

“ Physical chemistry of the oxides of lead. Part IV. Red lead 
and lead sesquioxide.” By S. Glasstonb. 

“ The sulphilimines, a new class of organic compounds containing 
quadrivalent sulphur.” By P. G. Mann and W. J. Pope. 

“ The aldehydo-salicyclic acids and their derivatives.” By E. J. 
Wayne and J. B. Cohen. 

“ The effect of an electrolyte on solutions of pure soap. Phase 
rule equilibria in the system sodium lauratensodium chloride- 
water.” By J. W. McBain and A. J. Burnett. 

“ Investigations into the analytical chemistry of tantalum, colum- 
bium, and their mineral associates. Part III. A critical 
study of the volumetric estimation of columbium.” By W. R. 
ScHOELLER and E. F. Waterhouse. 

“ Mercury compounds of hydroxybenzaldehydes.” By T. A. 
Henry and T. M. Sharp. 

“ fsoQuinoline and the isoquinoline-reds.” By J. E. G. Harris 
and W. J. Pope. 

“ Studies in optically active dyes. Part I. Camphoreins.” By 
B. K. Singh, R. Rai, and R. Lal. 

“ The hydroferrocyanides and hydroferricyanides of the organic 
bases.” Part I. By W. M. Gumming. 

“ The viscosity of cellulose in cuprammonium hydroxide solution. 
Part I. The determination of the viscosity.” By R. A. 
Joyner. 

“ The oxidising and reducing properties of sidphur dioxide. Part 
IV. Mercury chlorides.” By L. M. Stewart and W. 
Wardlaw. 

“The conditions underlying the formation of unsaturated and 
cyclic compounds from halogenated open-chain derivatives. 
Part IV. Products formed from halogen derivatives of 
muconic acid. The constitution of muconic acid.” By 
J. P. C. Chandrasena and C. K. Ingold. 
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** Studies in the coumaranone series. Part II. The preparation 
of 6- and 4-chloroooumaran-2-ones and their conversion into 
4- and 2-chloroflavanols respectively and some derivatives 
of o- and p-chlorophenoxyacetic acids/’ By T. H. Mintok 
and H. Stephen. 

“ The preparation of o-, m-, and p-nitrophenoxyacetic acids and 
various nitrotolyloxyacetic acids and their derivatives.” By 
T. H. Minton and H. Stephen. 

“ Some properties of hydrogen desorbed from platinum and 
palladium.” By P. Andekson. 

‘‘ The reactivity of doubly-conjugated unsaturated ketones. 
Part III. Unsymmetrical hydroxy- and methoxy-deriv- 
atives.” By J. S. Buck and I. M. Heilbbon. . 

” Phenopyryllium salts of distyryl ketones. Part I.” By J. S. 
Buck and I. M. Heilbbon. 

“ The mathematics of the dicyclic colour theory and a new theory 
of the nitrogen atom.” By J. Mom. 

Physical chemistry of the oxides of lead. Part V. The electro¬ 
motive behaviour of lead dioxide.” By S. Glasstone. 

“ Studies of the constitution of soap solutions. Sodium behenate 
and sodium nonylate.” M. Taylob. 

“ Studies in the anthracene series. Part II.” By E. de B. 
Babnett and J. W. Cook. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations, 

Aotualit4s de Chimie Contempobainb. Publi6es sous la 
direction de A. Halleb. 1st series. Paris 1922. pp. viii + 326, 
ill. 12/r. (Reed. 11/4/22.) 

From the Publisher: M. Gaston Doin. 
Impebial Minbbal Resouboes Bubeau. The Mineral Industry 
of the British Empire and Foreign Countries, War Period. Copper 
(1913—1919). London 1922. pp. 204. 4^. net. (Reed. 115122.) 

-Gold (1913—1919). London 1922. pp. 366. 6s.net. 

(Reed. 11/4/22.) From the Bureau. 

PuBvis, John Edwabd, and Hodgson, Thomas Reginald. The 
chemical examination of water, sewage, foods and other substances. 
2nd edition. Cambridge 1922. pp. viii + 346. 20s. net. (Reed. 
3/6/22.) From the Syndics, Cambridge University Press. 

Staley, Ralph. Town gas manufacture; a practical intro¬ 
ductory treatment of the equipment and processes of an average 
gas works. London 1922. pp. arii +108. ill. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Reed. 1/6/22.) From the Publishers : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
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n. By Purchase. 

Sainte-Clairb Dbvillb, Smilb. Manuel de chimie gazidre: 
m^thodes et proo^d 6 s des essais et analyses en usage 4 Tusine 
exp^rimentale de la villette de la Soci^te du Gaz de Paris. Paris 
1921. pp. viii + 208. ill. {Reed. 2/5/22.) 

Tbivelu, Adbiaan Petbb Hbbman, and Shbppabd, Samuel 
Edwabd. The silver bromide grain of photographic emulsions. 
Rochester, N.Y. 1921. pp. 144. ill. I 65 . net. {Reed. 1/5/22.) 

Vbibs, Otto be. Estate rubber: its preparation, properties 
and testing. Batavia 1920. pp. xii + 650. ill. 405. net. {Reed. 
2/5/22.) 

WiLLGEBODT, CoNBAD. Die organischcn Verbindungen mit 
mehrwertigem Jod. (Chemie in Einzeldarstellungen, Vol. VII.) 
Stuttgart 1914. pp. xii +266. {Reed. 215122.) 

Zeitschbipt pttB Ledeb- und Gbbbbbbi-Chemie. Vol. I, etc. 
Hamburg 1921 +. ill. {Reference.) 

Zeitschbift fub Pflanzb]^ebn1hbung und Dungung. a. 
Wissenschaftlicher Teil. B. Wirtschaftlich-Praktischer Teil. Vol. I, 
etc. Leipzig 1922 +. {Reference.) 


CERTIFICATES OF CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, JUNE 15th, 
1922. 


N.B.—The names of those who sign from “ General Knowledge ” 
are printed in italics. 

BABOROVSKif, George, Ph.D. (Prague), Bmo, Falkensteinerova, ul. 7, 
Professor in the Technical High School of Bmo, Tchechoslowackia. Member 
of the Soci4t4 chimique de France, Tchechoslowack Chemical Society, 
formerly member of the American Electrochemical Society, formerly Pro¬ 
fessor in the University of Prague. 1900-1906 assistant, 1905-1911 lecturer 
in physical chemistry; 1911-1912 professor of physical chemistry in the Czech 
University of Prague; since 1912 professor of physical chemistry in the Czech 
Technical High School of Bmo. Publications on different physico-chemical 
and electrochemical subjects in foUowing periodicals : Bulletin of the Czech 
Acad, of Science, Zeit. /. phys, Chem., ZeU. f. Elektrochem., Phys, Zeitachr,, 
Ohem. Listy. Books : “ Electrochemistry ” (with Prof. F. Plzdk), “ Theo¬ 
retical and Physical Chemistry ” (1920) (boh.). (Signed by) Gerald Druce, 
A. Simek, J. Heyrovskj^. 

Bailev, Stanley John, The Braes, South Nutfield, Surrey. Student 
^Cambridge University), Natural Science Tripos, Part I, in 1921, including 
Phemistry. (Signed by) T. Mfitrtin Lowry, Alfred Greeves, Hamilton 
McCombie, William J. Pope. 
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Baines, Harby, 22, Henry Rd., West Bridgford, Notts. British. Beseareh 
Student. B.Sc, (Lond.), external, 1st Class Hons, in Chemistry. Now 
engaged on research course. (Signed by) F. Stanley Kipping, S. J. Pentecost, 
F. C. Laxton. 

Belton, Frank, “ Athlone,” Bush Hill Park, Enfield. Headmaster, 
Coimty Secondary School, Edmonton, N.9. (1) B.Sc. (London), Chemistry 

at Final Exam. (2) Studied chemistry at the Royal Technical College, 
Salford; with a short course at the Royal College of Science, London. 
(3) Head of Science Dept, and teacher of chemistry. Central Higher Grade 
School, Salford. (4) Author of text-books on physics and chemistry. 
(Signed by) B. Prentice, E. Clark, E. Green. 

Branson, Victor Cecil, Naparma Oilfields, Ltd., San Fernando, Trinidad, 
B.W.L Analytical Chemist. A.R.C.Sc. (1st class chemistry), B.Sc. Lond. 
(1st class honours in Chemistry), A.I.C. Chemist to the Naparma Oilfields, 
Ltd., since Jan. 1920. (Signed by) L. H. Parker, James C. Philip, H. B. 
Baker. 

Cannan, Robert Keith, 4, Antrim Mansions, N.W.3. Assistant in 
Biochemistry, University College, London. Several papers in Biochemical 
Journal and Journal of Physiology. M.Sc. (Lond.) in Biochemistry. (Signed 
by) J. C. Drummond, R. H. A. Plimmer, Irvine Masson. 

Chatterjeb, Bibhu Charan, Ariadah, 24, Perganas, Bengal. Research 
Scholar in Chemistry. B.Sc. (Hons, in Chemistry), 1919; M.Sc. m Chemistry, 
1921; first in Class I; conducted a piece of research work in organic chem. 
entitled, “On carbamic esters; chlorine as a simultaneous oxidismg and 
chlorinating agent Sir T. N. Palit Research Scholar in Chemistry, Calcutta 
University. (Signed by) P. C. R§.y, R. L. Datta, J. N. Mukherjoe. 

CoLBORNE, Robert Stanley, 57, County Road, Swindon. Research 
Student m Physical Chemistry (Imperial College, London). Student at 
Imperial College since 1919 (Oct.); A.R.C.S. (1st Class) 1921 (July); B.Sc. 
(Hons. 1st Class) 1921 (Nov.). (Signed by) H. B. Baker, M. A. Whiteley, 
James C. Philip, H. J. T. Ellingham. 

Contractor, Shiavaksha Hormasji, F.N.B.A., F.S.Sc. (Lond.), Karanjia 
Building, opp. Moos Buildmg, Grant Rd., Bombay. Scientist, Artist and 
Craftsman. Inventor of gold mirror glasses; Permanent blotters; Sizing 
Composition, etc. Recipient of 50 gold, silver, and bronze medals, and 
hundreds of diplomas at the world’s various exhibitions. (Signed by) J. C. 
Mascarenhas, N. M. Bhathena, D. D. Kanga. 

Firth, James Brierley, 44, Lucknow Avenue, Mapperley Park, Notting¬ 
ham. Lecturer in Chemistry, University College, Nottingham. D.Sc. 
(Mane.), M.Sc. (Dunelm), F.I.C. Author or joint-author of some sixteen 
published researches, most of which have appeared in the Journal of the 
Chemical Society. (Signed by) F. S. Kipping, Henry Stephen, J. E. Myers, 
Colin Campbell, Norman Smith, Arnold Weston. 

Fishbndbn, Margaret White, 19, Shepherds Hill, Highgate, N.6. 
Scientific Investigator for Fuel Research Board. 1909, B.Sc. (Manchester), 
1st Class Honours Physics; 1919, D.Sc. Have published a number of papers 
on Meteorology (upper wr) and conditions in weaving factories and spinning 
mills. Also the following; “ The Coal Fire ” (Special Report, No. 3, of 
Fuel Research Board). “ The Efficiency of Low Temperature Coke in 
Domestic Appliances ” (Techniofd Paper, No. 3, of Fuel Research Board). 
(Signed by) George Beilby, Harold B. Dixon, Frank Lee Pymiui. 

Goddard, Frederiok Walter, 12, Oi^ege St., Winchester. Assistant 
Master, Winchester College. M.A. (Cantab.); 1st Class Nat. Science Tripos 
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(Isfc Class Chemistry, Physics, Mineralogy); Ist Class Maths. Tripos, Pt. 1. 
War Service. Five years teaching Chemistry at Win. Coll, to Scholarship 
Candidates and post scholarship. Head of Chem. Dept., Win, Coll, (Signed 
by) Llewellyn L. Garbutt, D. LI. Hammick, A. J. Berry. 

Hassell, Albert, 47, Stanley Street, Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent. Science 
Master, Denstone College, StafiEs. Chemistry Master, Denstone College, 
Staffs. I wish to obtain the Transactions so as to keep in touch with current 
chem. literature. (Signed by) Joseph West, H. V. Thompson, F. H. Clews. 

Htbst, Edmund Langley, Ainslie Villa, Largo Bd., St. Andrews. Assistant 
in Chemistry Department, University of St. Andrews. Degrees : M.A., 
B.Sc., Ph.D. Assistant in Chemistry at St. Andrews University from 
October 1920. Publication : ** The constitution of the disaccharides, Part V 
(Cellobiose),** by Walter Norman Haworth and Edmund Langley Hirst (T., 
1921, 119, 193). (Signed by) J. 0. Irvine, R. Robinson, R. C. Menzies, 
A. Killen Macbeth. 

Hoffert, Dorothea Annie, 60, Hampstead Way, London, N.W.ll. 
Research worker under the Food Investigation Board. 1916-1920, four 
years’ experience in analytical and research work on dopes and varnishes 
for aeroplanes (war work). One year, 1920-1921, student in training 
for research, Cambridge University, with grant from Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research Department. (Signed by) William J. Pope, W, H. Mills, 
Charles T, Heycock, Frances M. Hamer, Ida Smedley Maclean, J. N. Goldsmith. 

Jenkins, W il l iam Job, 37, Marston Road, Knowle, Bristol. Research 
Chemist. Plant chemist at H.M. Factory, Pembrey, 1916-1918. Research 
Chemist at Messrs. Nobels Ardeer Factory, 1920-1921. Research worker 
under Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 1921-1922. (Signed 
by) Wm. Rintoul, N. Picton, R. A. Joyner, Wm. Barbour. 

Levy, Peppo Joseph, 42, Granville Gardens, Shepherds Bush, London 
W.12. Spanish. Chemist (M.F.G.) intending. I am a student at the day 
school of Chemistry of the Polytechnic and wish to follow the latest develop¬ 
ments in chemical science, and to use the Society’s library. (Signed by) 
Frank E, Weston, W. H. Collier, Frank Matthews. 

McCall, David, 4, Lime Street, Dundee. Head of Pharmacy Dept., 
Technical College, Dundee. Degree of B.Sc. (St. Andrews), July 1919. 
Diploma of Pharmaceutical Chemist, April 1922. Member of Pharmaceutical 
Society of Gt. Britain. Lecturer on Botany, Pharmacy, and Materia Medica. 
Head of Pharmacy Dept., Technical College, Dundee, 1919. (Signed by) 
Alex. McKenzie, John S. Lumsden, John S. W. Boyle, John Foggie, H. J. 
Plenderleith. 

Mallet, Richard Edmund Antony, “ Bedford,” Ockley, Surrey. 
Research Chemist, B.A. of Oxford University. Honours degree passed 
with distinction. Now employed as chemist at the British Museum. Have 
been engaged in research work at Oxford with Prof. T. R. Merton, F.R.S. 
(Signed by) Alexander Scott, D. LI. Hammick, C. N. Hinshelwood, H. R. 
Raikes, H. Hartley. 

Nobrish, Ronald George Wreyford, Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and 48, Kimberley Rd., Cambridge. Resestrch Student in Photochemistry. 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Natural Sciences Tripos, Part I, 
Class I. Natural Sciences Tripos, Part II Chemistry), Class I. Paper: 

The Transition Elements and the Octet Theory,” Ohem, News, 1922,194, 
16-22. My reason for seeking admission is that I hope to make the study 
of Chemistry my chief occupation and interest in life. (Signed by) W. J. 
Pope, W. H. Mills, Eric K. Bideal, T, M. Lowry. 
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Oats, John Goopbich (junr.), 3, Montpelier Terrace, Ilfraoombe. Engin¬ 
eering Student at B. A. Lister & Co., Dursley. .^so chemical student 
(private laboratory). Student of metallurgy, chemistry, and analysis ; 
holding a diploma from the International Correspondence Schools, including 
the subjects: mathematics, physics, inorganic chemistry, qualit. analysis, 
quant, analysis, and the manufacture of iron and steel. (Signed by) F. 
Southerden, Alfred L. Grey, B. Barton, G. F. Hall, Ernest F. Hooper, Jas. 
Walker. 

Pabkeb, Ralph Henry, ‘‘Badio House,” Wilson Bd., Smethwick, 
Sta.£ts. Student in Electrical and Mechanical Engineering and allied subjects. 
Besecbrch Student. (1) Took the 3 years* course in physics (mechanics, heat, 
electricity, and magnetism) at the (full time) Junior Day Technical School, 
Smethwick, years 1916-1918. (2) For three years continued with part day 
classes, 2 years* evening tuition, also matriculation class in chemistry, Smeth¬ 
wick Municipal Tech. (3) Studying Organic Chemistry at present time (1922). 
I will endeavour to forward the interests of the Society to the best of my 
ability and endeavour to keep abreast with modem chemical science. (Signed 
by) Arthur Adams, Joseph Lones, J. H. Wood. 

Peach, Edith Annie, 43, St. Gabriel’s Bead, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 
Student of Chemistry at University College, London. Desirous of receiving 
the Journal and of using the Library. (Signed by) Irvine Masson, F. G. 
Donnan, J. C. Drummond. 

Platt, Claude Bernard Meister, Captain, M.B.E., B.E., Middleton 
House, Beckett Bd., Doncaater. Colliery Chemist, and Fuel Technologist. 
Two years as assistant to Prof. B. V. Wheeler, D.Sc., F.I.C., F.C.S.; engaged 
on research on spontaneous combustion of coal, composition of coal, research 
on explosions in mines and general laboratory work at Home Office Experi¬ 
mental Station. 2nd year Imperial College of Science and Technology 
(interrupted by the war). During war engaged on Army Wireless Telegraphy. 
At present chemist to Doncetster Collieries Association, Ltd., and assistant 
to Hot and Deep Mines Besearch Committee of Dept, of Scientific and 
Industrial Besearch. Published in Trans, Chem, Soc,, 1913, 108, 1713. 
M.Soc.C.I., A.M.I.Min.E. Twelve months’ experience on technical side 
of boiler practice—especially as regards fuel combustion. (Signed by) 
B. Lessing, W. Payman, B. V. Wheeler. 

Plowman, Arthur, 8, Bowantree Bd., Bycullah Park, Enfield. Besearch 
Student. B.Sc. (Lond.), A.B.C.S., A.I.C. (Signed by) B. Winton West, 
G. A. B. Kon, E. H. Farmer. 

Pryde, John, 4, Gowrie St., Blaekness Ave., Dundee. Besearch Chemist, 
St. Andrews University, N.B. Degree : B.Sc. (Pure Science). 1851 Exhibition 
Besearch Scholar, 1921. Publication (with J. A. Hewitt): “Metabolism of 
Carbohydrates, Pt. I,” Biochem, J., XIV, 3 and 4, 396. (Signed by) J. C. 
Irvine, B. Bobinson, B: C. Menzies, A. Killen Maobeth. 

Quastel, Juda Hirsch, Trinity College, Cambridge. Besearch Student, 
Biochemical Dept., Cambridge. Obtained A.B.C.S. (Lond. First Cl.), June 
1921; elected Associate of Institute of Chemistry, June 1921; obtained 

B. Sc. Hons. (Lond. First Cl.) in October 1921. Accepted as candidate for 
Ph.D. (Cambridge). I wish to receive the Society’s publications and to 
take part in its activities. (Signed by) F. G. Hopkins, H. B. Baker, James 

C. Philip. 

Samuels, Edmond, 40, Castlereagh St., Sydney, N.S.W. Pharmaceutical 
Chemist. Chemistry course, Sydney University. Interested in preparation 
of pharmaceutical products for physicians* use. Originator of several 
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medicinal products. Member of Pharmaceutical Society of N.S.W,; member 
of Millions Club, N.S.W,; member of Justices Association, N.S.W. (Signed 
by) J. Laker Macmillan, G. Spurge, Francis L. Watt. 

Smith, John Charles, 31, Bidwell Street, Wellington, N.Z. Student of 
Chemistry, B.Sc. (N.Z.) 1919-20. Thesis on “ The Condensation of Phenolic 
Substances with Basic Imino-haloids,” presented for the degree of M.Sc. 
(N.Z.), Nov. 1921. (Signed by) F. P. Worley, W. F. Short, A. H. Bowell. 

Stevenson, Ronald William, M.C., M.A., Major, Eaglehurst, Ditton 
Hill, Surbiton, Surrey. Manufacturing Chemist, Analytical and Research 
work. Director, Messrs. Stevenson and Howell, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists. M.A., Cambridge (Science). (Signed by) Arthur Hutchinson, 
William Stevenson, Vernon J. Tilley. 

SwAiNsoy, Valerie Emeline Sophie, 21, Hungerford Rd., N.7. Secondary 
School teacher (teachmg Chemistry up to Intermediate Standard). B.Sc. 
(Hons.) Lond. in Chemistry. Demonstrator (temporary), mainly in Inorganic 
Chemistry, for two terms, at University College, Dundee (Jan.-June, 1921). 
(Signed by) H. Crompton, M. S. Crewdson, J. F. Spencer. 

Thomas, Clifford Dane, 10, Lansdowne Place, Blackheath, S.E.IO. 
British. Research Chemist. Second Class Honours, B.Sc., 1920. One 
year’s research under Dr. O. L. Brady at University College, 1920-1921. 
Junior Research Assistant at Research Dept., Woolwich. (Signed by) 
Eustace E. Turner, Sydney A. Pearman, W. J. Powell. 

Vazifdar, Nowroji Jamshedji, 17, Queens Road, 0pp. Charin Road 
Station, Bombay. First Assistant Chemical Analyser to Government. 

L. M. & S. Bombay. Teacher in Chemistry, Grant Medical College, Bombay. 
Chemical analyser to Govt, for Smd, Karachi, 1914-15; 1916-17. Author 
of “ Physiology of the Nervous System and Special Senses.” Coach in 
physiology for the last 15 years. (Signed by) D. D. Kanga, M. J. Gajjar, 
K. G. Naik. 

WiGG, George William, 72nd Northumbrian Bde., R.F.A., Barrack Rd., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Lt., R.E.A. 4th-5th year medical student. University 
of Duiiiam, College of Medicine. 3rd year honours chemistry student, Arm¬ 
strong college, Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Signed by) W. N. Haworth, Frank 

M. Irvine, D. Arthur Ruell. 


The following Certificates have been authorised by the Council for 
presentation to ballot under Bye-law I (2): 

Hall, Robert Swainson, F.L.S., F.A.M.S., c/o Govt. Plantations Dept., 
Victoria, British Cameroons, West Africa. Supt. of agriculture to Nigerian 
Government. Three years’ training in chemistry, Waterloo Secondary 
School, Oldham, Lancs. Four years’ practical experience in agricultural 
chemistry in Portuguese Congo, S.W. Africa. Contribution to science mostly 
on mycological and agricultural matter; see Kew Bulletin, Bull, of Imperial 
Institute, etc. (Signed by) John Taylor. 

Fulweiler, Walter Herbert, Wallingford, Pa., U.S.A. Chemical 
Engineer with The United Gas Improvement Co., Phila., Pa. B.S. in 
Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania, 1901. Chemist with Phila. Gas 
Works, 1901-1902. Chief chemist. The United Gas Improvement Co., 1913- 
1920. Chemical engineer. The United Gas Improvement Co., 1920-date, 
(Signed by) H. Jermain Creighton, 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, June 1st, 1922, at 8 p.m.. 
Professor T. M. Lowry, C.B.E., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 

The Chairman referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of: 

« Elected. Died. 

George Bobertson Hislop . Jan. 20th, 1870. May 18th, 1022. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society: A. D. Gay and E. A. Seeley. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of: 

Allin Cottrell, 3, Oxford Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Beginald William Griffiths, B.Sc., 137, Holly Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 
John Watson Jenkin, B.Sc., A.I.C., Tregcurdock, St. Austell. 

Ghulam Safdar Khan, B.Sc., Veterinary College, Lahore, India. 

Hiroshi Nomura, Chemical Institute, Imperial University, Sendai, Japan. 
Harold Pickles, The Gasworks, Kildwick, Keighley. 

Stephen John Watson, B.Sc., 36, Oakfield Terrace, Gosforth, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Alexander Mitchell Williams, M.A., D.Sc., Shirley Institute, Didsbury, 
Manchester. 

The following papers were read: 

** The reactivity of doubly-conjugated unsaturated ketones. 
Part III. Unsymmetrical hydroxy- and methoxy-derivatives.” 
By J. S. Buck and I. M. Hbilbron. 

“ Phenopyryllium salts of distyryl ketones. Part I.” By J. S. 
Buok and I. M. Heilbron. 

Ring-chain tautomerism. Part II. The effect of the gem- 
diethyl group on the carbon tetrahedral angle.” By S. S. 
Deshapanbe and J. F. Thorpe. 
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Ordinary Scientific Meeting, held in the Lecture Hall of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, on Thursday, June 8th, 
1922, at 8 p.m., Professor H. E. Abmsteong, LL.D., F.R.S., Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

Dr. H. H. Dale, C.B.E., F.R.S., delivered his Lecture entitled: 
“ Chemical and Physiological Properties.” A vote of thanks to 
the Lecturer, proposed from the Chair, and seconded by Mr. Francis 
H. Carr, was carried with acclamation, and acknowledged by 
Dr. Dale. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, Juno 15th, 1922, at 
8 p.m., Sir James Walker, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society, through 
death, of: 

Elected. Died. 

William Gowland . Feb. 2nd, 1871. June 10th. 

Thomas Henry Johnson . May 5th, 1921. Feb. 19th. 


The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society: R. A. Fitzsimons, H.» U. Harrow, E. M. James, and 
H. L. Riley. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of: 

William Leslie Carter, Ellesmere, Bloxcidge Street, Langley Green, Birming¬ 
ham. 

Wilfred Thomas Grey Davies, B.Sc., Plas y Coed, Derllwyn Koad, Tondu, 
Bridgend. 

Roy Gardner, B.Sc., Technical High School, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

John Ernest Jewell, 34, Grove End Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 

Charles William Moorhead, 23, Newbridge Road, Bath, 

Albert Bramah Pearce Page, A.R.C.S., 27, Tanza Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
Arthur Scholefield, Poulton Hey, Bromborough, Birkenhead. 

Stanley James Corrall Snedker, The Rowans, Wood Hey, Rock Ferry, Birken¬ 
head. 


Dr. H. M. Atkinson and Dr. P. C. Austin were elected Scrutators, 
and a ballot for the election of Fellows was held. The following 
were subsequently declared elected as Fellows : 


George Baborovskj^, Ph.D. 

Stanley John Bailey, B.A. 

!Hany Baines, B.Sc. 

Frank Belton, B.Sc. 

Victor Cecil Branson, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 
AI.C. 

Robert Keith Cannan, M.Sc. 

Bibhu Charem Chatterjee, M.Sc. 


Robert Stanley Colbome, B.Sc., 
A.R.C.S. 

James Brierley Firth, D.Sc., F.I.C. 
Margaret White Fishenden, D.Sc. 
Walter Herbert Fulweiler, B.S. 
Frederick Walter Goddard, M.A. 
Robert Swainson Hall. 

Albert Hassell. 
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Edmund Langley Hirst, M.A., B.Sc., 
Ph.D. 

Dorothea Annie HofEert. 

William Job Jenkins. 

Peppo Joseph Levy. 

David McCaU, B.Sc. 

Bichard Edmund Antony Mallet, 
B.A. 

Bonald George Wreyford Norrish, 
B.A. 

John Goodrich Oats (Junr.). 

Balph Henry Parker. 

Edith Annie Peach. 

Claude Bernard Meister Platt, M.B.E. 


Arthur Plowman, B.So«, A,R.C.S., 

A. I.C. 

John Pryde, B.Sc. 

Juda Hirsch Quastel, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
Edmond Samuels. 

John Charles Smith, B.Sc. 

Ronald William Stevenson, M.C., 
M.A. 

Valerie Emeline Sophie Swainson, 

B. Sc. 

Clifford Dane Thomas, B.Sc. 

Nowroji Jamshedji Vazifdar. 

George William Wigg. 


The following papers were read : 

“ Ring-chain tautomerism. Part III. The occurrence of tauto- 
merism of the three-carbon (glutaconic) type between a homo- 
cyclic compound and its unsaturated open-chain isomeride.’^ 
By C. K. Ingold, E. A. Perren, and J. P. Thorpe. 

“ The tautomerism of dyads. Part I. Experiments on the detec¬ 
tion of tautomeric equilibria in hydrocyanic acid.^' By E. H. 
USHERWOOD. 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 1922. 

The list of Fellows for 1922 is being prepared, and changes of 
address received after July 31st, 1922, cannot be included therein. 
Fellows whose Christian names and degrees do not appear in full 
are particularly requested to notify the Assistant Secretary. 

Owing to the heavy cost of printing, the List will be sent only 
to those Fellows who make application prior to August 31st, 1922. 


THE LIBRARY. 

The Library will be closed for Stocktaking from Monday, August 
7th, until Saturday, August 19th, 1922, inclusive. 

During the four weeks August 21st to September 16th the Library 
will close daily at 5 p.m. 


List of Papers received between May 19th and June 15th, 1922: 

“ The interaction of sodium chloride and silica.” By F. H. Clews 
and H. V. Thompson. 

“Ring-chain tautomerism. Part II. The effect of the gem- 
diethyl group on the carbon tetrahedral angle.” By S. S. 
Dbshapandb and J. F. Thorpe. 
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“Dyes derived from saccharine. The sulphim-phthaleins.” By 

S. Datta. 

“Dyes derived from diphenyl-ketipio-dinitrile.“ By S. Datta 
and N. K. Sen. 

“ Thermal expansion of gelatin gels.” By A. Tapfel. 

“ The role of protective colloids in catalysis. Part II.” By 

T. Iredale. 

“ The chlorinated dialkyl sulphides.” By W. J. Pope and J. L. B. 
Smith. 

“ Gallotannin. Part XIII. The identity of digallic acid from 
gallotannin with synthetic m-digallic acid.” By M. Nibben- 
STEiN and C. W. Spiers. 

“ Experiments on the synthesis of the polyacetic acids of methane. 
Part VI. Conditions of formation by the cyanoacetic ester 
method of unstable methanetriacetic esters and a new synthesis 
of methanetriacetic acid.” By C. K. Ingold and E. A. Pebren. 
“ Tables of average specific and atomic heat capacities of chemical 
elements in the order of the increment of the atomic weights 
and their interpretations. The law of Dulong and Petit.” 
By P. N. Tchirvinsky. 

“ The dissociation pressures of hydrated double sulphates. Part 1. 
Hydrated cupric alkali sulphates.” By R. M. Caven and 
J. Ferguson. 

“ The action of sodium sulphite on lead iodide.” By G. Singh. 
“2:3: 6-Trimethyl glucose.” By J. C. Irvine and E. S. 
Steele. 

“ Researches on the constitution of coal.” By S. R. Illingworth. 
The composition of paraffin wax. Part II.” By F. Francis, 
C. M. Watkins, and R. W. Wallington. 

“ Ring-chain tautomerism. Part III. The occurrence of tauto- 
merism of the three-carbon (glutaconic) type between a homo- 
cyclic compound and its unsaturated isomeride.” By C. K. 
Ingold, E. a. Perren, and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ Note on the effect of a magnetic field on catalysis by ions in the 
presence of a para-magnetic salt.” By W. E. Garner and D. N. 
J^AOKMAN. 

“ Reciprocal induced polarity effects in cresols and their derivatives. 
Properties of the isomeric methoxybenzyl bromides.” By A. 
Lapwobth and J. B. Shoesmith. 

Intermetallic actions. The system aluminium-arsenic.” By 
Q. A. Manstjri. 

“ The tautomerism of dyads. Part I. Experiments in the detec¬ 
tion of tautomeric equilibria in hydrocyanic acid.” By E. H. 
USHBRWOOD. 
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“The nitro-derivatives of metanitrodimethylamline/’ By A. 
Forster and W. Coulson. 

“ Catalytic racemisation of optically active acid amides.” By A. 
McKenzie and I. A. Smith. 

“ The sorption of phosgene by beech wood charcoal.” By H. M. 
Bunbtjry. 

“ The adsorption of^ uranium-Z and its isotope thorium by basic 
ferric acetate.” By A. C. Brown. 

“ The reactions of cellulose with sodium chloride and other neutral 
salt solutions. Part I. Preliminary survey.” By H. Masters. 
“ The imino-aryl ethers. Part I. Z-Phenylbenzimino-w-hydroxy- 
phenyl ether and the synthesis of 2:4-dihydroxybenzophenone.” 
By A. W, Chapman. 

“ The intermolecular condensation of methylethyl ketone in the 
presence of carbide.” By 0. Becker and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ The equilibrium in systems composed of water and alcohols. 

The system methyl alcohol-water.” By N. A. Pushin and A. A. 
" Glagoleva. 

“ The equilibrium in the system dinitrobenzene-urethane.” By 
• N. A. Pushin and A. Fioletova. 

“ The chemistry of polycyclic structures in relation to their homo- 
cyclic unsaturated isomerides. Part III. Intra-annular tauto- 
merism of a-campholytic acid.” By J. P. C. Chandrasena, 
C. K. Ingold, and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ Adsorption and catalysis in Fuller’s earth.” By E. K. Rideal and 
W. Thomas. 

“ The formation and stability of 6fpiro-compounds. Part VIII. 
The Dieckmann-Komppa reaction.” By F. Dickens, G. A. R. 
Kon, and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ The cyanine dyes. Part V. The virtual tautomerism of the 
thio-cyanines.” By W. H. Mills and W. T. K. Braunholtz. 


ADDITIONS TO^THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations. 

Bbrnthsen, August. A textbook of organic chemistry. New 
edition, revised to date. By John Joseph Sudborough. London 
1922. pp. xvi + 908. 12^. Gd. net. {Reed. 16/6/22.) 

From, the Publishers : Messrs. Blackie & Son. 

Brooks, Benjamin Talbott. The chemistry of the non- 
beuzenoid hydrocarbons and their simple derivatives. New 
York 1922. pp. 612. ill. $7 net. (i^ecd. 11/6/22.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
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Duclaux, Jacques. Les coUoi'des. 2nd edition. Paris 1922. 
pp. X + 306. 10 fr. (Reed, 13/6/22.) 

From the Publishers : MM. Gauthier-Villars et Cie. 

Falk, Kaufman George. Catalytic action. New York 1922. 
pp. 172. $2*50 net. (Reed. 8/6/22.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 

Friend, John Newton. The chemistry of combustion. London 
1922. pp. viii + 110. ill. 4s. net. (Reed. 15/5/22.) 

From the Publishers ; Messrs. Gurney & Jackson. 

Hicks, William Mitchinson. A treatise on the analysis of 
spectra : based on an essay to which the Adams prize was awarded 
in 1921. Cambridge 1922. pp. viii + 326. ill. 35s. net. (Reed. 
11/5/22.) From the Syndics, Cambridge University Press. 

Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. Iron ore. (Summary 
of information as to the present and prospective iron-ore supplies 
of the world.) Part I. United Kingdom. London 1922. pp. 238. 
m. 6s. net. (Reed. 7/6/22.) 

-The Mineral Industry of the British Empire and Foreign 

Countries. War Period. Coal, coke, and by-products (1913— 
1919). Part II. London 1922. pp. 160. ill. 6s. Od. net. (Refid. 
29/5/22.) From the Bureau. 

Kempton, Percival Henry Sydney. Industrial nitrogen : the 
principles and methods of nitrogen fixation and the industrial 
applications of nitrogen products in the manufacture of explosives, 
fertilizers, dyes, etc. London 1922. pp. xii + 104. ill. 2s. Od. 
net. (Reed. 2/6/22.) 

From the Publishers : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

Knox, Joseph. The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 2nd 
edition. London 1921. pp. viii + 124. ill. 4s. net. (Reed. 
15/5/22.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Gurney & Jackson. 

Laurie^ Arthur Pillans. Building materials : an introduction 
to the study of the principal materials used in building construction. 
Edinburgh 1922. pp. viii + 188. ill. 6s. net. (Reed. 15/5/22.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Oliver & Boyd. 

Plimmer, Violet G., and Plimmer, Robert Henry Aders. 
Vitamins and the choice of food. London 1922. pp. xii + 164. 
ill. 7s. Od. net. (Reed. 22/5/22.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Shrbve, Randolph Norris, Watson, Warren N., and Wnxis, 
A. R. Dyes classified by intermediates. Dyes tabularly arranged 
under each intermediate, with statistical and other data for both 
dyes and intermediates. Glossary of dye and intermediate names 
alphabetically arranged. New York 1922. pp. ii + 632. $10 net. 
(Reed. 31/5/22.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
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Stewart, Alfred Walter. Some physico-chemical themes. 
London 1922. pp. xii + 420. ill. {Reference,) 218. net. 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

II. By Purchase. 

Bttdowski, I. Die Napbthensauren. Berlin 1922. pp. vi + 
116. m. (Eecd. 31/5/22.) 

Fodor, Andor. Das Fermentproblem. Dresden 1922. pp. 
X + 280. m. {Reed. 23/5/22.) 

Fuchs, Walter. Der gegenwartige Stand des Garungsproblems. 
(Sammlung, Vol. XXVII.) Stuttgart 1922. {Reference.) 

Glazebrook, Sir Richard. [Editor.] A dictionary of applied 
physics. Vol. I., etc. London 1922 +. ill. {Reference.) 

Guillet, LfioN, and Portevin, Albert. An introduction to 
the study of metallography and macrography. Translated by 
Leonard Tarvener. London 1922. pp. xvi + 290. ill. 305. 
net. {Reed. 13/6/22.) 

Keghel, Maurice de. Les encres, les cirages, Ics colles et Icur 
preparation. Paris 1922. pp. 384. ill. {Reed. 10/6/22.) 

Lewkowitsch, Julius. Chemical technology and analysis of 
oils, fats, and waxes. 6th edition, revised by George H. War- 
burton. Vol. II. London 1922. pp. xii + 960. ill. 425. net. 
{Reed. 25/5/22.) 

Mann, John Dixon. Forensic medicine and toxicology. 6th 
edition. Revised by William A. Brend. London 1922. pp. 
xii + 574. iU. 305. net. {Reed. 13/6/22.) 

Procter, Henry Richardson. The i)rinciples of leather manu¬ 
facture. 2nd edition. London 1922. pp. viii + 688. ill. 325. 
net. {Reed. 13/6/22.) 

Revue de Metallurgie. Fondee avec concours de la Societo 
d’Encouragement pour ITndustrie Nationale, du Comite des Forges 
de France et de differents etablissements industriels. Vol. 16, etc. 
Paris 1919 +. {Reference.) 

Tutton, Alfred Edwin Howard. Crystallography and prac¬ 
tical crystal measurement. 2 vols. [2nd edition.] London 1922. 
pp. xviii + 746 + xiv, viii + 747 to 1446. ill. £5 net. {Reed. 
13/6/22.) 

Valbnta, Eduard. Photographische Chemie und Chemikalien- 
kunde mit Beriicksichtigung der Bedtirfnisse der graphischen Druck- 
gewerbe. Part I. Anorganische Chemie. 2nd edition. Halle 
(Saale) 1921. pp. xvi + 282. ill. {Reed. 31/5/22.) 

Zerr, Georg, and Rubencamp, Rob. Handbuch der Farben- 
fabrikation. 3rd edition. Berlin 1922. pp. xvi + 908. iU. 
(Reed. 23/5/22.) 
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III. Pamphlets. 

Bailey, E. H.iS. A dietary study of some Kansas institutions 
under the control of the State Board of Health. Lawrence, Kansas 
1921. pp. 70. 

Bbitish Cotton Indttstey Research Association. The Shirley 
Institute. [Didsbury] 1922. pp. 22. ill. 

Canadian Institute of Chemistry. [History, etc.] Montreal 
[1922]. pp. 66. m. 

Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Lecture on chemists and the patent laws. By Horatio Ballan- 
TYNE. London 1922. pp. 31. 

Mom, James. Colour and chemical constitution. Part Xlll. 
The calculation of the colour of the monocyclic dyes. Part XIV, 
The calculation of the colour of the dicyclic dyes. (Prom the 
Trans. Roy. 8oc. 8. Africa^ 1921,10.) 

SciENTiFio AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, Department of. 
Bulletin No. 6. On the electro-deposition of iron. With an 
appendix containing a bibliography on the subject. By William 
Earl Hughes. London 1922. pp. iv + 50. ill. 

-Deterioration of structures of timber, metal, and concrete 

exposed to the action of sea-water. Second (interim) report of the 
Committee of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Edited by P. M. 
Crosthwaitb and Gilbert R. Redgrave. London 1922. pp. 57, 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, October 5th, 1922, at 
8 p.m.. Sir James Walker, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society, through 
death, of the following Fellows : 



Elected. 

Died. 

Frederick Bedford . 

. June 20th, 1901. 

July 13th. 

Frederick Douglae Brown . 

. Mar. 20th, 1876. 

Aug. 2nd. 

William Kellner . 

. Mar. 19th, 1874. 

Sep. 12th. 

George WiUiam MacDonald ., 

. Dec. 6th, 1894. 

Aug. 7th. 

Alfred Ernest Moore . 

. June 17th, 1903. 

Mar. 1st. 

Arthur Faraday Price . 

. May 4th, 1882. 

Mar. 17th. 

Alexander Smith . 

April 17th, 1890. 

Sep. 8th. 

Lionel William Stansell . 

. Feb. 3rd, 1887. 

May 22nd. 

James Stenhouse . 

May 6th, 1892. 

Mar. 18 th. 

Matthew Carrington Sykes. 

. Feb. 19th, 1891. 

Aug. 26th. 

Jokichi Takaxnin4 . 

. Feb. 3rd, 1887. 

July 22nd. 

Stanley Goulden Thompson .. 

. May Ist, 1919. 

Feb. 23rd. 

James Waterhouse . 

. Feb. 7th, 1901. 

Sep. 28th. 


In announcing the resignation of Dr. M. O. Forster from the 
office of Treasurer, the i^ident referred to the many valuable 
services Dr. Forster had rendered to the Society during the past 
twenty years. His resignation was received with profound regret* 
and his presence at the meetings would be greatly missed, and 
the President wished him, in the name of the Society, every success 
in the important work he was about to undertake as Director 
of the Institute of Science at Bangalore. Dr. Forster briefly 
responded. 

It was stated that the Council had nominated Professor J. F. 
Thorpe, C.B.E., F.R.S., to fill the office of Treasurer until the 
date of the next Annual General Meeting, and that Dr. J. T. Hewitt, 
F.R.S., had been nominated to fill, for the same period, the vacancy 
amongst the Vice-Presidents caused by ftofessor Thorpe’s 
appointment. 
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The President further announced that some time ago the 
American Chemical Society submitted to the Council certain 
proposals according to which we should be associated with them 
in the future conduct and control of the Journal of Physical 
Chemistry, Advantage was taken of the recent presence in this 
country of Dr. Parsons, Secretary of the American Chemical Society^ 
to carry through the negotiations. The Council has to report, that 
a satisfactory issue has been reached, the scheme having been 
widened to admit of the association of the Faraday Society with 
the enterprise. From some future date, probably January 1924, 
the Journal of Physical Chemistry will be accordingly issued 
under the auspices of the American Chemical Society, the Chemical 
Society, and the Faraday Society. The editorial board will consist 
of four American and four British representatives, together with 
an Editor-in-Chief appointed by these eight. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society: J. P. Levy, F. M. Brewer, V. E. S. Swainson, and R. S. 
Colbome. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Robert Allanson, 10, Grosvenor Drive, New Brighton, Wallasey. 

Thomas Cuthbert Allchin, E. C. Powder Co., Ltd., Longfield, Kent. 

James Wilson Armit, M.A., The Manse, Monikie, Dundee. 

Menghraj Choithram Bathija, B.A., Fitzwilliam Hall, Ccunbridge. 

Donald Charles Broome, Disgwylfa, Penmaenmawr, Carnarvonshire. 

Walter Ferguson Buist, B.Sc., 24, New Hall Lane, Clubmoor, Liverpool. 
Stanleys Robert Bult, 63, Addiscombe Road, Croydon. 

Arthur Josiah Burford, 419, Edgware Road, Maida Vale, W. 2. 

Katragadda Seshachalam Choudary, M.A., M.So., 71, Coral Merchant Street, 
George Town, Madras, India. 

Elliott Martin Christie, M.Sc., 37, Lynwood Avenue, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Frederick Stanley Clarke, 64, Golders Manor Drive, N.W. 11. 

Sydney George Cavigan, 22, Wedker Street, Burton*on-Trent. 

EdwaM Dance, B.Sc., Castle Inn, Sandal, Wakefield. 

* Milton Dewhurst, B.Sc., A.I.C., 1280, Warwick Road, Aoocks Green, 
Birmingham. 

Samuel Frederick Ford, 65, Abbotts Road, Southall. 

John Bfasson Gulland, B.Sc., 11, Chester Street, Edinburgh. 

Herbert Haigh, B.Sc., 211, Park Road, Barnsley. 

Thomas Edward Hubbard, 9, Cunlifie Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 

James Ernest Humphries, B.A., M.Sc., 29, St. John’s Road, Newport, Mon. 
John Hxmtley, The ViUa, Burstwick, nr. Hull. 

Sydney Alfred Hurren, M.C., 39, Upper Marylebone Street, W. 1. 

Habib Iskander, Heliopolis, Cairo, Egypt. 

Edgar Jones, 167, Upper Dale Road, Derby. 

Jan Kalfi, D.Chem., Nieuwe Prinsengraoht 126, Amsterdam. 

S^nkar Nath Kapur, B.Sc., 11, George Square, Edinburgh. 

William Dawson Lloyd, 42, Tavistock Road, Westboume Park, W. 11. 

Philip Patrick Lynch, B.So.» Church Street, Timaru, New Zealand. 
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fVancis Geoffrey Macalpine, B.Sc., Broad Oak, Accrington. 

Frederick Henry McDowall, M.So., Knox College, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Kenneth McKensie, Endrik, Hamilton Boad, Cambuslang, Glasgow. 
Archibald Boy Hamtnond Martin, B.A., 8, Kingsland Boad, Worthing. 

Dina Nath, c/o P. Lai, Esq., Vakil, JuUundhur City, Punjab, India. ^ 

Torkild Haastrup Nielsen, B.Sc., Siam Cement Co., Ltd., Bangsae, Siam. 
Hidejiro Nishikawa, 3, Hachimancho, Asakusa, Tokyo, Japan. 

Joseph Edwards Pooley, 1, Margaretting Boad, Manor Park, E. 12. 
Nagendra Prasad, M.Sc., Banchi, Behar & Orissa, India. 

Edmund Brydges Budhall Prideaux, M.A., D.Sc., P.I.C., 6, Arboretu|n 
Street, Nottingham. 

James Bobert Pound, M.So., 001a, Dana Street, Ballarat, Victoria, Australia. 
Alfred Norman Douglas Pullen, The Larches, Greenham Common, Newbury. 
Thomas Abrcdieun Bobertson, Sassafras, Bickard Boad, Bankstown, N.S.W. 
.Burke Bushworth, 4, West Park Terrewe, Healey, Batley, Yorks. 

Gopal Singh, M.Sc., The Brij, Gawalmaudi, Lahore, India. 

George Victor Smith, A.B.C.S., Westleigh, Eggington Boad, Wollaston, 
Wellingborough. 

Francis Wilbert Stoyle, M.Sc., 37, Kansas Avenue, Belfast. 

Leslie Stuart Theobald, A.B.C.S., 3, Ennismore Avenue, Chiswick, W. 4. 
WiUiam Thompson, B.Sc., Bavensworth, Cockton Hill, Bishop Auckland. 
Laurence Barnett Timmis, M.Sc.Tech., A.I.C., 19, Trinity Marsh Lane, 
Waltham Cross. I 

Bichafd Trusskowski, B.Sc., Koszykowa 21, m-3, Warsaw, Poland. 

Humphrey Terence Viney, B.Sc., Briunerton, Blakebrook, Kidderminster. 
Eric Bichard Boraman Woodward, B.Sc., The Vicarage, Heme Bay, Kent. 
William James TJglow Woolcock, C.B.E., M.P., 166, Piccadilly, W. 1. 

The following papers were read : 

Cupric tetrammine nitrite and the corrosion of copper by 
aqueous solutions of ammonia and of ammonium nitrate.’' 
By H, Bassett and R. G. Dubeant. 

“ The additive formation of four-membered rings. Part I, The 
synthesis and resolution of some derivatives of 1 : 3-diazidine.” 
By C. K. Ingold and H. A. Piggott. 

“ Bates of reduction of nitro-groups by hydrogen in the presence 
of colloidal palladium, especially of nitrotoluene isomerides." 
By W. H. Patterson. 

“ A determination of the relative proportions of the isomerides 
in nitrotoluene or toluidine.” By W. H. Patterson. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, October 19th, 1922, at 
8 p.m. Professor H. E. Armstrong, IXi.D., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Reference was made to the loss sustained by the Society, through 
death, of: 

Elected. Died. 

June 20th, 1908. Sept. 14th, 1922. 
Feb. 15th, 1894. Oct. 2nd, 1922. 


Frederick Thomas Harry . 

Edmond Herbert Grove-Hills 





Mr. C. D. Thomas was formally admitted a Fellow of the Chemical 
Society. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of: 

Leslie Bains, B.A., B.Sc., A.LC., 6, Carlton Bead, Stroud Green, N. 4. 
George Joseph Burrows, B.Sc., Chemical Department, The University, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

John Hardwick Long Champion, B.Sc., 41, Triangle West, Clifton, Bristol. 
Norman Evers, B.Sc., F.I.C., The Cottage, Salisbury Avenue, Cheam, Sutton. 
Joshua William Farmery, M.A., A.I.C., 56, Sheen Boad, Hichmond, Surrey. 
Philip Penry Gifford, B.Sc., Boys’ High School, Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

Joseph Keith Matthews, M.A., Cedric House, Bainhill, Liverpool. 

John Ewart Moss, M.Sc., 298, Franklin Boad, Kings Norton, Birmingham. 
Harry Ward, M.Sc., A.LC,, 28, Commercial Street, E. 1. 

The following papers were read : 

The polarity of double bonds. An extension of the theories of 
Lapworth and Robinson.” By T. M. Lowby. 

** The theories of polarity in organic compounds.” By J. Kennbe. 
“ A model to illustrate the orbits of the electrons above the carbon 
atom.” By W. E. Garneb. 


NOTICES. 

The next Ordinary Scientific Meeting takes place on November 
2nd, at 8 p.m., and an Informal Meeting will be held on November 
16th, after the conclusion of the formal business of the Ordinary 
Scientific Meeting at 8 p.m. 


RESEARCH FUND. 

A meeting of the Research Fund Committee will be held in 
December next. Application for Grants, to be made on forms ob¬ 
tainable from the Assistant Secretary, Chemical Society, Burlington 
House, W. 1, must be received on or before Friday, December 1st, 
1922. 

All persons who received Grants in December, 1921, or December 
of any previous year, whose accounts have not been closed 
by the Council, are reminded that reports must be returned by 
I^ember 1st. 


COLLECTIVE INDEX, VOL. VI (1913-1922). 

Volume VI of the Collective Index will be published in two 
parts. Part 1 (Index to Authc«») will be issued in 1923 and Part II 
(Index to Subjects) in 1924. 





Ihe price to Fellows who apply before Christmas Day, 1922, is 
£2 17tf. post free. A remittance, made payable to Mr. S. E. Carr, 
must accompany the application in each case and should be sent 
to the Assistant Secretary, Chemical Society, Burlington House, 
W. L The price to Fellows who apply after December 25th, 1922, 
will be £3 7s. 

Arrangements have been made by which cases in blue or maroon 
cloth for binding this Index in three volumes (Authors Index 1 vol. 
and Subject Index, 2 vols.) will be supplied for the sum of Seven 
Shillings. The binding will involve an additional charge of 2s. 3d. 
per volume. The total cost, therefore, of binding the Index in 
cloth will be 135. 9d. 

Fellows desiring to avail themselves of this offer should apply 
to Messrs. Gurney & Jackson, 33, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C. 4, and also inform the Assistant Secretary, so that the necessary 
instructions may be given for the Index to be posted direct to the 
Publishers. 


RUSSIAN FUND. 

♦ 

A further appeal has been issued on behalf of Russian Men of 
Science. In addition to donations of money to be devoted to 
purchasing requisite articles, gifts of clothing (which, if used, 
must be in good condition) and recent chemical literature will be 
welcome. 

The Chemical Society will act as the receiving depot, and cheques 
(made payable to Mr. S. E. Carr and crossed “ Russian Fund 
together with parcels of clothing, boots, books, etc., should be 
addressed to the Assistant Secretary, Chemical Society, Burlington 
House, W. 1. 


List of Papers received between June 16th and October 19th, 
1922: 

‘‘ Experiments on the synthesis of the polyacetic acids of methane. 
Part VII. The preparation of methylidenetriacetic acid and 
of methanetetra-acetic acid.” By C. K. Ingold and L. C. 
Nickolls. 

An instance illustrating the effect of attached groups on the ease 
of formation of the cycZopentanone ring,” By J. P. C. Chan- 
DBASENA and C. K. Ingold. 

“ The formation and stability of spiro-compounds. Part IX. 
The influence on stability of ^oups of hi^ molecular weight.” 
By S. F. BmcH and J. F. Thoepb. 
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The viscosity of cellulose. Paxt II. The lowering of the viscosity 
of cellulose by various reagents.” By R. A. Joyner. 

“ The constitution of polysaccharides. Part V. The yield of 
glucose from cotton cellulose.” By J. C. Irvine and E. L. 
Hirst. 

“ The action of solvents on coal. Part I.” By S. R. Illingworth. 

“ Studies in the glucosides. Part I. The constitution of indican.” 
By A. K. Macbeth and J. Pbyde. 

“ The alkylhydrazones.” By 0. L. Brady and G. P. McHugh. 

“ The formation of bromine derivatives of carbon without the 
production of hydrogen bromide.” By B. M. Gupta and 
J. F. Thorpe. 

“ Limits for the propagation of flame at various temperatures in 
mixtures of ammonia with air and oxygen.” By A. G. White. 

The molecular scattering of light in normal pentane.” By 
R. Venkatbswaran. 

“ Preparation and reactions of stannous oxide and stannous 
hydroxides.” By F. W. Bury and J. R. Partington. 

“ Investigation of antimony metal from different sources. Indi¬ 
cation of isotopes.” By S. D. Muzaffar. 

The catalytic decomposition of formic acid on surfaces of 
platinum and silver.” By H. C. Tingey and C. N. Hinshel- 

WOOD. 

‘‘ Inorganic complex salts. Crystallographic and optical study. 
Parti.” By 1. E. Knaggs. 

“ The formation of derivatives of tetrahydronaphthalene from 
y-phenyl fatty acids. Part II.” By A. Stevenson and 
J. F. Thorpe. 

“ ^-Oximino-ethers. Part II. i\^-Aryl ethers of 2:4- and 2 : 6- 
dinitrobenzaldoxime.” By F. Barrow, E. D. Griffiths, 
and E. Bloom. 

The nitro- and amino-derivatives of o- and p-methoxybenzoio 
add and of a- and P-methoxynaphthoic acid.” By V. 
Froblichbr and J. B. Cohen. 

“ The addition of ethyl sodiocyanoacetate and ethyl sodiomalonate • 
to ethyl muconate.” By E. H. Farmer. 

‘‘ A synthesis of pyrylium salts of anthocyanidin type.” By 
D. D. Pratt and R. Robinson. 

'' The action of sodium methoxide and its homologues on benzo* 
phenone chloride and benzylidene chloride. Part III.” By 
J. E. Mackenzie. 

“ On diaoetylacetone.” By J. N.. Collie and A. A. B. Reilly. 

“ The explosion of acetylene and nitrogen. Part II.” By W. E. 
Garner and K. Matsuno. 
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“ The applicability of a linew poisomng law to the catalytic 
decomposition of hydrogem peroxide.” By E. B- Maxtbd. 

“ Molecular weights in alcoholic solutions from the elevation of 
the flash point.” By R. Weight. 

■“ Selective solubility shown by aqueous alcohol when acting as a 
solvent.” By R. Weight. 

“ Attempts to prepare red sulphide dyes. Part 11. Mercaptan 
derivatives of azo-dyes.” By E. R. Watson and S. Durr. 

The isolation of muscarine, the potent principle of Amanita 
mtiscaria.” By H. King. 

■“ Researches on residual affinity and co-ordination. Part IX. 
Cobaltammine salts of the nitro-dyes.” By G. T. Moegan 
and H. J. S. King. 

The mobility of symmetrical triad systems. Part I. The con¬ 
ditions which confer mobility on symmetrical open-chain 
systems terminated by phenyl groups.” By C. K. Ingold 
and H. A. Piggott. 

“ Cevadine. Part I.” By A. K. Macbeth and R. Robinson. 

■“ Cyclic addition. Part I. The occurrence and reversibility of 
.reactions in which cyclic structures are formed by the direct 
union of unsaturated linkages. Part II. The reaction between 
azomethines.” By C. K. Ingold and H. A. Piggott. 

■“ MoPropylstannonic acid and some of its derivatives.” By 
J. G. F. Deuce. 

“ Syntheses of alkylidenecyanoacetic acids and of substituted 
succinic acids. Part I. Acids containing aromatic residues.” 
By A. Lapwoeth and J. A. McRae. 

“ On crystalline glucose-ammonia and isoglucosamine.” By A. R. 
Ling and D. R. Nanji. 

The autoreduction of sulphurous acid.” By G. M. Bennett. 

Researches on the conditions of formation of rings attached to 
the 0 -, m-, and p-positions of the benzene nucleus. Part I. 
The action of sodium on o-phenylenediacetic ester.^’ By 
W. H. Perkin and A. F. Titley. 

“ A method for the preparation of app-trialkylated glutaric acids.” 
By G. A. R. Kon and J. F. Thobpe. 

“ The bromine compounds of* phenanthrene. Part 11.” By H. 
Henstoce. 

“ The solubility of phenanthrene in various organic solvents.” 
By H. Henstock. 

“ The sorption of liquids by charcoal.” By J. Dbivee and J. B. 
Fibth. 

The equilibria in aqueous solutions the alkali metal bisulpMtes.” 
By E. C. C. Baly and R. A. Bailey. 
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"Studies in the anthracene series. Part By E. db B. 

Babnbtt, J. W. Cook, and H. H. Graingeb. 

" The solubilities of the alkaline formates and acetates in water.'" 

By N. V. SiDGWiCK and J. A. H. R, Gentle. 

" The solubility of the alkaline salts of benzoic and the hydroxy- 
benzoic acids in water." By N. V. Sidgwick and E. K. 
Ewbank. 

" The mechanism of the formation of benzoylbenzoin by treatment 
of benzoylmandelonitrile with an alcoholic solution of sodium 
ethoxide." By H. Greene and R. Robinson. 

"The oxime of mesoxamide (faonitrosomalonamide) and some 
allied compounds. Part IV. The ethers of iaonitrosomalon- 
anilide, and i^onitrosomalondimethylamide, and i^onitroso- 
malondibenzylamide." By A. G. Rendall and M. A. White- 
ley. 

" Researches on residual affinity and co-ordination. Part X. 
Salicylatotetramminocobaltic salts and the constitution of 
oxonium compounds." By G. T. Morgan and J. D. Main Smith. 
" The cyanine dyes. Part VI. Dyes containing a quinoline and 
a benzothiazole nucleus. The thioi^ocyanines." By W. T. K. 
Braxjnholtz and W. H. Mills. 

" The isomerism of the oximes. Part X. Cinnam- and nitro- 
cinnam-aldoximes." By 0. L. Brady and C. D. Thomas. 
"The problem of substitution in the benzene nucleus and the 
Thomson-Lewis-Langmuir theory of co-valence." By R. 
Fraser and J. E. Humphries. 

" The constitution of soap solutions. Cetylsulphonic acid and 
other sulphonates." By M. H. Norris. 

" Physical chemistry of the oxides of lead. Part VI. The anodic 
‘ behaviour of lead and lead peroxide." By S. Gladstone. 

" Use of paraformaldehyde (gaseous formaldehyde) and paraldehyde 
(gaseous acetaldehyde) in the synthesis of alcohols." By 
C. E. Wood and F. Scarf. 

" Rotatory dispersion of the esters of lactic acid. Normal esters. 

Part I." By C. E. Wood, J. E. Such, and F. Scarf. 

" The solubility and volatility of 1:3:5-dimtrophenol." By 
N. V. Sidgwick and T, W. J. Taylor. 

" The labile nature of the halogen atom in organic compounds. 
Part V. The action of hydrazine on the halogen derivatives 
of some esters and ci/ctohexanes." By E. L. Hirst and A. K. 
Macbeth. 

" Esters of the hydroxyalkylarylamines. Part I. Acid sulphuric 
esters of the simple monohydroxyethylarylamines." By K. H. 
Saunders. 



“ Harmine and harmaline* Part VT. The synlitesis df n-methyl- 
tetrahydroharmine and the constitution of harmaline and of 
the alkylated harmines.” By W. 0. Kebmack, W. H. Pbekin^ 
and B. Robinson. 

“ Note on the decomposition of the dithiocarbazinates.” By S. M. 
Losanitch. 

“ The interaction of aldehydes and ketones with thiocarbamides 
in the presence of acids. Part IT.’’ By J. Tayloe. 

“ The preparation of methylguanidine, and of pp-dimethylguani^nfe 
by the interaction of dicyanodiamide, and methylammonium 
and dimethylammonium chlorides respectively.” By E. A. 
Weeneb and J. Bell. 

‘‘ Adsorption and catalysis in Fuller’s earth.” By E. K. Rideal 
and W. Thomas. 

“ Quantitative reduction by hydriodic acid of halogenated malonyl 
derivatives. Part II. The 5.-tetra-substituted amides of 
bromo- and chloro-malonic acid.” By R. W. West. 

“ Amylases of the cereal grains—^the ‘ insoluble ’ amylase of 
barley.” By J. L. Bakee and H. F. E. Hulton. 

“ Reactivity of hydrogen atoms in methylene groups.” By T. H. 
Reade. 

** The condensation of the aromatic o-amino-sulphonic acids with 
i^ocyanic acid.” By J. R. Scott and J. B. Cohen. 

“ Monothioethylene glycol.” By G. M. Bennett. 

“ The p-chlorovinylarsines.” By F. G. Mann and W. J. 
Pope. 

“ Piperitone. Part IV. The interaction of dZ-piperitone and 
semicarbazide, and the isolation of pure dZ-piperitone.” By 
J. Read and H. G. Smith. 

“ The chlorination and bromination of the toluic acids and the 
preparation of the phthalaldehydic acids.” By W. Davies 
and W. H. Peekin. 

“ The isomerism of metallic oxides. Part I. Lead monoxide.” 
By M. P. Applbbey and R. D. Reid. 

“ The action of the chlorides of phosphorous on chlorodimethyL 
dihydroresorcin.” By L. E. Hineel and W. D. Williams. 

“ On the movements of explosion waves in tubes of different 
shapes.” By C. Campbell. 

“ The chlorination of benzoyl chloride.” By E. Hope and G. C^ 
Riley. 

“ Ethyl a-cyano-p-methyl glutaconate and its methyl homologues.” 
By E. Hope. 

** The addition of hydrogen cyanide to derivatives of glutaconic 
acid. Part I, The addition of hydrogen cyanide to ethyl-«- 
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cyano-^-metbyl glutaconate and its homologues.” By E. Hops 
and W. Sheldon. 

‘* The velocity' of reaction in mixed solvents. Part III. The influence 
of temperature on the velocity of saponification of esters.” 
By H. McCombib, H. A. Scabbobough, and R. H. Settle. 
The action of ferrous chloride on some organic hydrochlorides.” 
By W. M. Gumming. 

vapour-pressure curve at high temperature. 
l^Klpart I. The curve for lead.” By C. K. Ingold. 

The optical rotations of the sugars.” By J. G. Maltby. 

‘‘ Heteromorphism of calcium sulphate. Alabaster and its syn¬ 
thesis.” By M. CopiSABOW. 

Heteromorphism of calcium carbonate. Marble : synthetic and 
metamorphic.” By M. Copisabow. 

Researghes on residual affinity and co-ordination. Part IX. 
Interaction of selenium tetrachloride and p-diketones.” By 
G. T. Mobgan, H. D. K. Dbew, and T. V. Babbbb. 

The ignition of gases. Part II. Ignition by a heated surface. 
Mixtures of methane and air.” By W. Mason and R. V. 
Whbeleb. 

On the interchange of alcohol radicles in esters. Part II.” By 
A. Shimomuba and J. B. Cohen. 

Note on the reduction of thorium oxide by metallic tungsten.” 
The Reseabch Staff of the Gbnebal Electbic Co., Ltd., 
London (C. J. Smithells). 

“ y-Methylfructoside.” By R. C. Mbnzibs. 

The ultrafiltration of soap solutions : sodium oleate and potassium 
laurate.” By J. W. McBain and W. J. Jenkins. 

Some new derivatives of methylstannonic acid; their bearing 
upon its constitution.” By H. Lamboubne. 

Note on- the hydrolysis of pp'-dichloroethyl sulphide. Part I. 
Synthesis of divinyl sulphide and the preparation of a non¬ 
vesicant isomer of pp'-dichloroethyl sulphide.” By S. H. 
Bales and S. A. Nickelson. 

“ The quaternary salts of quinaldinic acid.” By W. H. Mills and 
P. M. Hambb. 

A modified methyl-orange indicator.” By K. C. D. Hickman 
and R. P. Linstead. 

The labile nature of the halogen atom in organic compounds. 
Part VI. The action of titanous chloride and of ammonia on 
representative halogen compounds.” By I. A. Black, E. L. 
Hibst, and A. K. Macbeth. 

** The interaction of aniline and acrolein.” By F. G. Mann. 
jj-Mthiobenzoic acid.” By S, Smiles and D. C. Habbison. 
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The reversibility (rf the reaction between nitrogen, carbon, .and 
sodium carbonate.” By C. K. Ihoold and D. Wilsok. 

•“ Limits for the propagation of flame in vapour-air mixtures. 
Part II. Mixtures of more than one vapour and air at tiie 
ordinary temperature and pressure.” By A. 6. White. 

“ The coiistitution of carbamides. Part XIV. The deoomposi* 
tion of urea by sodium hypobromite in alkaline solution, and 
an improved procedure for the estimation of urea by thk 
means.” By E. A. Werner. 

■“ The system chromium trioxide-sulphur trioxide-water.” By 
L. F. Gilbert, H. Buckley, and I. Masson. 

The constitution of acetone derivatives of glucose and fructose.” 
By J. C. Irvine and J. Patterson. 

“ The formation and properties of dithio-ketones (B^GISIS) and 
dithio-ether (RjSiS). Part III.” By K. G. Naik and M. D. 
Avasare. 

■“ The constitution of the terpene present in the essential oil from 
Andropogon Jwarancusa, Jones.” By J. L. Simonsbn. 

“ The action of bromine water on indene.” By J. Bead and E. 
Hurst. 

* 

‘‘ Note on the dilution of ethylenebromohydrin with water/’ By 
J. Bead and G. J. Buebows. 

The solubilities of the aldehydo-benzoic acids.” By N. V, 
SiDGwiCK and H. Clayton. 

The solubility of the chlorophenols.” By N. V. Sidgwick and 
S. L. Turner. 

The resolution of tropic acid and the stereochemical configuration 
of the cinchona alkaloids.” By H. King and A. D. Parker. 
The methylation of xylose.” By E. L. Hirst and A. Garbuthers. 
The specific heats of gases with special reference to hydrogen.” 

By C. K. Ingold and E. H. Usherwood. 

Purification of methyl alcohol by means of sodium hypochlorite.” 
By R. C. Menzies. 

“ Cupric tetrammine nitrite and the corrosion of ^copper by aqueous 
solutions of ammonia and of ammonium nitrate.” By H. 
Bassett and R. G. Durrant. 

“ The speed of the uniform movement of fiame in mixtures of the 
paraflSns with air.” By W. Mason. 

Mutarotation and pseudo-mutarotation in the glucosamine series.” 
By J. C. Irvine and J. C. Earl. 

Salicylidene derivatives of d-glucosamine.” By J. C. Irvine and 
J. C. Earl. 

Perhalides of the phenyltrimethylammonium series.” By H. 
McCombie and T. H. Reads. 



^ Kote on the preparation of the sodium and potassium derivativea 
of phthalimide.” By D. L. Hammiok and G. H. Locket. 

The additive formation of four-membered rings. Part I. The 
synthesis and resolution of some derivatives of tetrahydro- 
1:3-diazine.” By C. K. Inoold and H. A. Pigoott. 

Derivatives of dithiophenyl-benzene.” By S. Smiles and 
Gbaham. 

‘‘ The products of fermentation of cellulose.’’ By H. Langwell. 

^‘%bee labile nature of the halogen atom in organic compounds. 
Part VII. The absorption spectra of the halogen derivatives 
of some cyclic compounds and their bearing on the question 
of an oxygen-halogen linking.” By H. Gbaham and A. K. 
Macbeth. 

“ The polarity of double bonds. An extension of the theories of 
Lapworth and Robinson.” By T. M. Lowby. 

“ 2 :4-Dinitrobenzil.” By G. B. Bishop and 0. L. Beady. 

“ Bates of reduction of nitro-groups by hydrogen in the presence 
of colloidal palladium, especially of nitrotoluene isomerides.” 
By W. H. Pattebson. 

“ A determination of the relative proportions of the isomerides in 
nitrotoluene or toluidine.” By W. H. Pattebson. 

“ The synthesis of iw-a-benzbispyrrole derivatives.” By W. Davies 
and E. H. C. Hickox. 

“ Viscosity of organic liquid mixtures and its relationship to* 
chemical composition and vapour pressure and certain other 
physical properties.” By M. A. Soofi. 

“ The system tin-arsenic.” By Q. A. Mansuri. 

“ On the preparation of glucinum sulphate and the system: 
ammonium sulphate-glucinum sulphate-water at 25° C.” By 
H. T. S. Bbettox. 

“ Aromatic sulphonic chlorides.” By J. Stewart. 

“ The oleo-resin of Ganarium muelieri.'’ By T. G. H, Jones and 
F. Smith. 

“The conditions underlying the formation of unsaturated and 
cyclic compounds from halogenated open-chain derivatives. 
Part V. Products derived from a-halogenated p-methylglutario 
acid.” By C. K. Ingold. 

“ The behaviour of the stannic acids towards solutions of alkaline 
hydroxides.” By G. E. Collins and J. K, Wood. 

“ A specific cellulose-fermenting organism.” By H. Langwell. 

“ The mechanism of the bromination of phenol in aqueous solu¬ 
tion.” By H. Baines. 

“ The theories of polarity in organic compounds.” By J.. 
Kenner. 



**The solubility and volatility ot tbe nitrobeiMkiehydes.” By 
K V- SiDGWiOK and W. M. Dash. 

The action of magnesium on symmetrical tetrachloro- and tetira* 
bromo-tetramethylmethane.’* By A. Faibbournb. 

The triazo-group. Part XXII. Cinnamic acid chlorohydrin atid 
its conversion into a-triazo-p-hydroxy-P-phenylpropionic acid/* 
By M. 0. Foestbb and W. B. Savillb. 

A model to illustrate the orbits of the electrons about a carbon 
atom/’ By W. E. Garner. 

The labile nature of the halogen atom in organic compounds. 
Part Vin. The reduction of chloro- and bromo-trinitro- 
methane and of tetranitromethane.” By T. Henderson and 
A. K. Macbeth. 

The condensation of 9: lO-diaminophenanthrene with phen- 
anthraquinone and other o-quinones.” By S. Dutt and 
E. R. Watson. 

Studies in the p-phenylglutaric acid series. Part I. A possible 
basis of a new method for the determination of the relative 
distribution of the valencies of polyvalent elements.” By J. G. 

. Jackson and J. Kenner. 

A simplified method for the resolution into its optically active 
components of ^ec.-octyl alcohol (methyl-n-hexylcarbinol).” 
By J. Kenyon. 

** ‘ Electro-synthesis of azelaic and thapsic acids. ” By M. Carmichael. 

Photocatalysis. Part III. The photosynthesis of naturally 
occurring nitrogen compounds from carbon dioxide and 
ammonia.” By E. C. C. Baly, I. M. Heilbron, and H. J. 
Stern. 

The preparation of potassium and sodium arylsulphoniodo** 
amides.” By E. Roberts. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations, 

Barker, Thomas Vipond. Graphic and tabular methods in 
crystallography as the foundation of a new system of practice: 
with a multiple tangent table and a 5-figure table of natural 
cotangents. London [1922]. pp. xvi+152. ill. 14«. net. (Reed. 
3/10/22.) From the Author. 

British Assocution for the Advancement of Scibnoe. A 
retrospect 1831—1921. By 0. J. R. Howarth. London 1922. 
pp.viii+318. ill. (Reference.) From the British Association* 
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British AdsoouTiON for the Advancement or Science. Fourth 
report on oolloid chemistry and its general and industrial applications. 
I^don 1922. pp. 382, Ss. 6d. net. (JSecd. 16/9/22.) 

From the Dept, of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Cain, John Cannbll. The manufacture of dyes. London 1922. 
pp. i+274, 12«. 6d. net. (Seed. 8/10/22.) 

From Mrs. J. C. Cain.' 
Denham, Henry George. An inorganic chemistry. London 
1922. pp. viii+884. ill. 125. 6d. net. {Reed. 6/7/22.) 

From the Author. 

Foote, Paul D., and Mohleb, F. L. The origin of spectra. 
New York 1922. pp. 250. ill. $4.60. {Reed. 30/9/22.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
[Fritz, John.] The John Fritz Medal. [2nd edition. New 
York 1922.] pp. 128.* ill. {Reed. 23/6/22.) 

From the Board of Award. 
Griffiths, Hugh. Materials of chemical plant construction— 
non-metals. London 1922. pp. 64. ill. 35. net. {Reed. 4/9/22.) 

. -. The general principles of chemical engineering design. 

London 1922. pp. 64. ill. 35. net. {Reed. 4/9/22.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Benn Brothers. 
Hale, Alrthub James. Modem chemistry, pure and applied. 
Vol. V, London [1922]. pp. viii+280. ill. 165. net. {Recd^ 
7/9/22.) From the Publishers: Messrs. Virtue & Co. 

Hsnrich, Ferdinand. Theories of organic chemistry. Trans¬ 
lated from the revised 4th German edition of 1921 by Treat 
Baldwin Johnson and Dorothy A. Hahn. New York 1922. 
pp. xvi+604. ill. 305. net. {Reed. 9/10/22.) 

From the London Publishers: Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
Holmes, Harry N. Laboratory manual of colloid chemistry. 
New York 1922. pp. xii+128. lO 5 .net. (J^ecd. 21/8/22.) 

From the London Publishers; Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
Imperial Institute. Indian Trade Enquiry. Drugs and tan¬ 
ning materials. Reports on cinchona bark and myrobalans. 
London 1922. pp. x+60. 45. net. {Reed. 28/7/22.) 

From the Director. 

International Brewers’ Congress. Report of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Second Congress held at Chicago, October 18—21, 1911 : 
with an account of the Second International Barley and Hop Prize 
Exhibition, and brief history of the American Exposition of brewing 
machinery, materials, and products. Vol. I. Chicago 1912. 
pp. 642. {Reference.) From Mr. J. C. N. Eastick. 

Journal db Physique bt lb Radium. Vol. III., etc. Paris 
1922+. {For Circulation.) From the Faraday Society. 
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Koiaii, Hebsunk [Editor]. Das c]iemisdb& lAborotodum dor 
UniTeisitMit Marburg und die seit 1859 darm aasgefiUuten ohemischeo. 
Untersaobvmgen nebst Ansichten und Erfahrungen 5ber die Metiiode 
des chcomschen Unterriohts. Braunschweig 1865. pp. 624. ill. 
(Bead. 21/8/22.) iVom Professor P. Phillips Bedschi. 

—Das ohemische Laboratorium der Unirersitftt Leipzig und 
die seit 1866 darin ausgefiihrten ohemischen Untersuchungen. 
Braunschweig 1872. pp. xii+668. ill. {Becd. 21/8/22.) 

Prom Professor P. Phillips Bedson. 

Ebaus, Chablxs August. The properties of electrically con¬ 
ducting systems including electrolytes and metals. New York 1922. 
pp. 416. m. $4.50 net. (Eecd. 21/8/22.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalpg Company, Inc.. 

Lewis, WnxuM. Commercium philosophico-technicum; or, 
the philosophical commerce of arts: desip)ed as an attempt to- 
improve arts, trades, and manufactures. London 1763. pp. 
iv-|-xviii+x-t-646-j-xiv. ill. (Becd. 30/9/22.) 

IVom Mr. E. Gardner.- 

Lmn, Samuel Colville. The chemical effects of alpha particlea 
and electrons. New York 1921. pp. 182. ill. $3 net. (Becd^ 
21 / 8 / 22 .) 

From the Publishers: The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 

Loeb, Jacques. Proteins and the theory of colloidal behaviour. 
New York 1922. pp. xii+292. iU. 16«. net. (Becd. 6/7/22.) 

From the Publishers: The McGraw Hill Book Company. 

Malan, H. L., and Robinson, A. I. The weighing and measuring 
of chemical substances. London 1922. pp. 64. ill. 3s. net. 
(Becd. 4/9/22.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Benn Brothers. 

Ministsy of Munitions and Depaetment of Scientifio and 
Industbial Resbaboh. Technical records of explosives supplj-. 
No. 7. Manufacture of nitric acid from nitre and sulphuric acid. 
London 1922. pp. vi+86. iU. 10s. 6d. net. (Becd. 20/7/22.) 

From the Department. 

Mitchell, Chables Ainswobth. Documents and their scientifio 
examination, with especial reference to the chemistry involved in 
cases of suspected forgery, investigation of disputed documents, 
handwriting, etc. London 1922. pp. xu-|-216. ill. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Reed. 21 /8/22.) From the Publishers: Messrs. C. Griffin & Co. 

Oil and Coloub Chemists’ Association. Journal. Vol. V. 
etc. London 1922+. (Beference.) From the Association. 

Pabtinoton, James Riddick, and Pabeeb, Leslie Henbt. 
The nitrogen indu^ry. London 1922. pp. xvi+336. iU. 21g. 
net. (Becd. 4/10/22.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Constable & Co. 
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POLSKEBOO Towaezystwa Chbmicznbgo. Boczniki Chemji. 
Vol. L Warszfewa 1921. {Reference.) From the Society* 

SOHLESISCHEN KOHEJCNFOBSCHUNGSlNSTrilTT DEB KaISEB- 
WimEiJii-GESEiJ^cmFTiNBBESi^ Mitteiluiigen. Vol. I. Berlin 
1922. pp. viii+180. iU, (Reed. 21/8122.) 

From the Publishers: G^briider Bomtraeger. 

SciENTiFio AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, Department of. Food 
Investigation Board. Special Report No. 7. The preservation of 
food by freezing with special reference to fish and meat; a study 
in general physiology. By Walter Stiles. London 1922. pp. 
186. ill. (Reference.) 10s. net. From the Department. 

Sears, George W. A systematic qualitative'chemical analysis : 
a. theoretical and practical study of analytical reactions of the 
more common ions of inorganic substances. New York 1922. 
pp. vi+120. 8s.6d.net. (Reed. 21/8/22.) ^ 

From the London Publishers; Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

SiMMONDS, Charles. Alcohol in commerce and industry. 
London 1922. pp. xii+120. ill. 3s. net. (Reed. 16/9/22.) 

From the Publishers : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

SiNNATT, Frank Sturdy, and others. Coal and allied subjects : 
a compendium of the first ten bulletins issued by the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Coal Research Association. [1918—1921.] London 
[1922]. pp. viii+205. ill. 16s. net. (JSecd. 9/10/22.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. H. F. & G. Witherby. 

SwARTS, Fred. Cours de chimie organique. 3rd edition. 
Bruxelles 1921. pp. vi+674. ill. (Reed. 3/10/22.) 

-. Cours de chimie inorganique. 3rd edition. Bruxelles 

1922. pp. vi+734. ill. (Reed. 3/10/22.) 

From the Publisher: M. Maurice Lamertin. 

SwiNDiN, Norman. Pumping m the chemical works. London 
1922. pp; 80. ill. 3s. net. (Reed. 4/9/22.) 

-. The flow of liquids in pipes. London 1922, pp. 64. ill. 

3s. net. (Reed. 4/9/22.) 

iYom the Publishers : Messrs. Benh Brothers. 

Taylor, Hugh Stott, Industrial hydrogen. New York 1921. 
pp. 210. ill. $3.60 net. (Reed. 21/8/22.) 

From the Publishers: The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 

Tohoku Imperial University. Technology reports. Vol. I., 
etc. Sendai 1920+. ill. (Reference^ Prom the University. 

Tsao, Hui Chun, and Adolph, William H. A text-book of 
general chemistry. Based on McPherson and Henderson: A 
eotnse in general chemistry. Shanghai 1922. pp. xxvi+663. 
[In Chinese.] , From the Authors. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF CTB 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, held in the Lecture Hall of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, on Thursday, October 26th, 
1922, at 8 p.m., Sir James Walker, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in 
the Chair. 

Sir William H. Bragg, K.B.E., F.R.S., delivered his Lecture 
entitled: “ The Significance of Crystal Structure.'* A vote of 
thanks to the Lecturer, proposed by Professor J. Norman Collie, 
and seconded by Dr. A. E. H. Tutton, was carried with acclam¬ 
ation, acknowledgment being made by Sir William Bragg* 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, November 2nd, 1922, at 
8 p.m.. Professor J. F. Thorpe, C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., Treasurer, 
in the Chair. 

Reference was made to the great loss the Society had sustained by 
the death, on October 28th, of Professor Alexander Crum Brown, 
who was elected a Fellow on December 5th, 1867. The Chairman 
referred to Professor Crum Brown’s long connexion with the 
Society, of which he had served as President for two years and as 
Vice-President for thirty-three years, and to his many valuable 
contributions to the science of chemistry. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : R. A. Mallet and Owen Owen. 

Certificates were read ^or the first time in favour of; 

Leopold Louis Baoarese, 2, Stirling Road, Clapham Boad, S.W* 9* 

Nicholas Timothy Belaiew, C.B., 33, Elvaston Place, Queen’s Qate, S.W. 7* 
James Bell, 30, Trinity College, Dublin. ^ 

John Arnold Cranston, D.Sc., 14, Femleigh Boad, Newlands, Glaafgow, 

Hugh John Cumow, 22, Halfway Street, Sidoup. 

Biehard Victor Eaton, B.Sc., A.B.C.S., Lakeside, Seldown, Poole. ^ 

Boland Hall Griffith, B.A., 14, Bigwood Avenue, Hove. 

Lucy Higginbotham, M.Sc., 57, Wilbraham Boad, Chorlton-cum-Hardy^ 
Manchester. 

Svend Held Lassen, Briarwood, Manorgate Boad, Kingston-on-Thamos. 
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Eeginp^ Ax^ur jjjicKicol, M.Sc.» Bimaan, Eotherfield Road, Carshalton, 

ThoiSul'ldalkm, B.Sc., A.LC., Golden Square, Warrington. 

Thomas Trevor Potts, 60, Christ Church Square, Macclesheld. 

George Clifford Riley, B.A., B.Sc., 15, Wellington Square, Oxford. 

Osear Walter Snow, B.A., Graeme’s Bank, Hatch End. 

Thomas John Wall, B.A., Northoote, Alexandra Road, Malvern, 

The following papers were read : 

** The solubility and volatility of the nitrobenzaldehydes.” By 
N. V. SiDGWiCK and W. M. Dash. 

“ Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XIII. The spatial configuration of the 
unbranched aliphatic chain.” By R. H. Pickard, J. Kbnyon, 
and H, Hunter. 

Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XIV. The normal aliphatic ethers of 
d-p-octanol.” By J. Kenyon and R. A. McNicol. 

Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XV. The normal aliphatic ethers of 
d-methylbenzylcarbinol.” By H. Phillips. 

Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XVI. A new type of Walden inversion.” 
By H. Phillips. 

Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XVII. The di-d-P-octyl esters of the 
acids Of the general formula (CH2)n(C02H)2*’’ By L. Hall. 

** Orientation of the 1 : 4- and 1 : 5-dimethylglyoxalines. Mode of 
fission of 5-aminoglyoxalines.” By F. L. Pyman. 

“ Bromo-derivatives of 2-methylglyoxaline.” By L. Light and 
F. L. Pyman. 

‘‘ 2 : 5-Iminodihydro-l : 2 : 3-triazole. Part I. Constitution of 
Dimroth’s 5-anilidotriazole.” By P. K. Dutt. 


Unveiling Ceremony of the War Memorial to Lt.-Colonel E. F., 
Harrison, C.M.6., and other Fellows of the Chemical Society on 
Thursday, November 16th, 1922, at 3 p.m. 

A report of the proceedings of the meeting will appear in the 
December issue of the Journal. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, November 16th, 1922, 
at 8 p.m.. Professor J. C. Philip, O.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., Secretary, 
in t& Chadr. 

, jfteferenoe was made to l^e loss sustained by the Society, through 
deatb> of the following Fellows: 



EteeML^ ' ]>NL 

Edward Henry Groanniann . Deo* 5th« 1895* Aug* 28th* 

Leo Tschugaeff . Deo. 1st, 1910. 'S^t. 26th. 

Messrs. J. E. Green and T. Iredale were formally ad 2 mt 66 d 
Fellows of the Chemical Society. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : « 

Kenneth Claude Bailey, M.A., 137, South Ciio\ilar Hood, Dublin. 

Katherine Hope Coward, M.Sc., 14, Parliament Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
AUan Bobert Earle, B.A., 90, Shadwell Boad, Portsmouth. 

Samuel Gray Fenton, 27, Somerset Boad, Harrow. 

Phillip Marcus Fisk, 92, Aldbotough Boad, Seven Kings, Ilford. 

Thomas Graham, 47, Canada Boad, Cardiff. 

Leslie Frank Hewitt, B.Sc., A.I.C., 8, Maze Boad, Kew, Surrey. 

John Ingham, 19, Greyhound Boad, Tottenham, N. 17. 

Wilfred Herbert Linnell, B.Sc., A.I.C., 12, Highbury, Monkseaton, Whitley 
Bay. 

Bamprasad Pitamberdas Mahta, M.A., Organic Chemistry Dept., University 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 

Jocelyn Patterson, Ph.D., M.Sc., 106, Market Street, St. Andrews. 

Tara Chand Bana, M.Sc., Ill Bridge, Srinagar, Kashmir, India. 

John Baldwin Shoesmith, M.Sc., 10, Spottiswoode Boad, Edinburgh. 
Beginald Ernest Tebbit, 120, Lordi^p Lane, E. Dulwich, S.E. 22. 

Eric Wilfred Tong, B.Sc., A.B.C.S., Hollingboume, Maidstone. 

Thomas Arthur Williams, Bidgeway House, Mill Hill, N.W. 7. 

A Certificate has been authorised by the Council for presentation 
to ballot under Bye-Law I ( 2 ) in favour of: Babu Lall Govila, 
Central Polytechnic Institute, Gwalior. 

The meeting was then adjourned and the Informal Meeting 
declared open. 


list of Papers received between October 20th and November 16th, 

1922: 

** Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution* Part !!^II. The spatial configuration of the 
unbranched aliphatic chain.” By E. H. Pickabi), J. Kenyon, 
and H. Htjntbe. 

“ Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XIV. The normal aliphatic ethers of 
<i-P-ootanol.” By J. Kenyon and E. A. MoNiool. 
Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XV. The normal aliphatic ethers of 
d-methyl benzylcarbinol.” By H. Phillips, 

Investigations on the dependence of rotatory pow^ on chemical 
constitution. Part XVI. A new type of Walden inversion,” 
By H. Phillips. 





** IiiTestigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XVII. The di-d-P-octyl esters of the 
acids of the general formula (CH 2 )n(C 02 H) 2 .” By L. Hall. 

Orientation of the 1 :4- and 1 : 5 -dimethylglyoxalines. Mode of 
fission of 5-aminoglyoxalines.” By F. L. Pyman. 

“ Bromo-derivatives of 2 -methylglyoxaline.’’ By L. Liqht and 
F. L.*Pyman. 

** The oxidation of cane sugar by nitric acid.” By F. D. Chatta- 
WAY and H. J. Harris. 

Castelamarin—a bitter principle from Castda NichoUoni,'* By 
L. P. Bosman. 

“ Catalytic hydrogenation with nickel. Factors determining 
catalytic activity.” By R. Thomas. 

“ 2 : 5-Iminodihydro-l : 2 : 3 -triazole. Part I. Constitution of 
Dimroth’s 6 -anilidotriazole.” By P. K. Dxjtt. 

The action of alcohol on the sulphates of ammonium.” By H. B. 
Dunnicltet. 

“Refraction and dispersion of potassium vapour.” By A. L. 
Narayan and G. Subrahmaniam. 

“ The interaction of diazonium salts and phenols.” By F. H. 
Chattaway and H. R. Hill. 

“ The relation between the crystal structure and constitution of 
carbon compounds. Part I. Compounds of the type CX 4 .” 
By I. E. Khaggs. 

“Bina^ critical solution temperatures as criteria of the purity 
of acetic acid.” By D. C. Jones. 

“ Ternary critical solution temperatures as a criterion of liquid 
purity.” By D. C. Jones. 

“Syntheses of alkylidenecyanoacetic acids and of substituted 
succimc acids. Part II. Preparation of acids containing 
saturated aliphatic residues and the constitution of the aliphatic 
alkylidenecyanoacetic esters.” By A. Lapworth and J. A. 
McRae. 

“ Formation of y-alkylidene derivatives from ethylidenemalonic 
ester.” By A. Lapworth and L. Higginbotham. 

“ Besorcinolphenylsuccinein.” By A. Lapworth and J. A. McRae. 

“^he preparation of a-trioxymethylene and a new polymer of 
formaldehyde.” By D, L. Hammick and A. R. Boeree. 

“ The isoelectric condition of gelatin.” By S. 0. Rawling and 
W. Clare. 

“ The nitration of 3-chloroaoenaphthene.” By G. Fabnell. 

“^e diazo-reaction in the earbazole series. Garbazole-3-diazo- 
imine and -S-diazonium salts.” By G. T. Morgan and H. N. 
Read. 
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“ The oxidatioa of sabiMne with chrotnyl chloride,*’ By G. G, 
Hbndbrson, J. M. Robertson, and D. C. Brown. 

“ Scattering of light by COg and NgO, and by some organic vapours.” 
By A. L. Narayan. 

1 : 3 :4:6-Tetramethyl fructose.” By J. C. Irvinb and J. 
Patterson. 

‘‘Researches on residual affinity and co-ordination. Part XII, 
Interactions of metallic salts and dimethyldithiolethylene.” 
By G. T. Morgan and W. Ledbury. 

“ Researches on residual affinity and co-ordination. Part XIII. 
Cobaltammine and ferric lakes of dinitrosoresorcinol.” By 
G. T. Morgan and J. E. Moss. 

“ Researches on residual affinity and co-ordination. Part XIV. 
Cobaltammine and cobaltic lakes of the azo-salicylic acids.” 
By G. T. Morgan and J. D. M. Smith. 

“ Boundary lubrication and chemical constitution. The optically 
active carbinols of the formula C 2 H 5 *CH(OH)*C»H 2 n+i.” By 
I. Doublbday. 

“ The velocity of reaction in mixed solvents. Part IV. The 
influence of the base on the velocity of saponification of esters.” 
By A. Cashmore, H. McCombie, and H. A. Scarborough. 

“ The adsorption of radium-jB and radium-0 by ferric hydroxide.” 
By J» A. Cranston. 

‘‘ The hydrolysis of platinum salts. Part II. Potassium platini- 
chloride.” By E. H. Archibald and W. A. Gale. 

“ On the reactivity of methyl groups in heterocyclic bases.” By 
W. H. Mills and J. L. B. Smith. 

“ An examination of the reputed antimonious hydroxides.” By 
C. Lea and J. K. Wood. 

‘‘ The adsorption of stannous chloride by stannic acid.” By 
G. E. Collins and J. K. Wood. 

“ The composition of paraffin Part III.” By P. Francis, 

C. M. Watkins, and R. W. Wallington. 

“ The hydrogen sulphates of the alkali metals and ammonium.” 
By H. B. Dunnicliff. 


LECTUBE. 

On Thursday, December 14th, at 8 p.m., at the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1, Pro¬ 
fessor Cecil H. Desch, D.Sc., Ph.D., will deliver a Lecture entitled 
‘‘ The Metallurgical Applications of Ph 3 ^cal Chemistry.” 
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COLLECTIVE INDEX, VOL. VI (1913-1922). 

Volume VI of the Collective Index, to be published in two parts, 
will be issued Part I in 1923 and Part II in 1924. 

The price to Fellows who apply before Christmas Day, 1922, is 
£2 17«. post free. A remittance, made payable to Mr. S. E. Carr, 
must accompany the application in each case and should be sent 
to the Assistant Secretary, Chemical Society, Burlington House, 
W. 1. The price to Fellows who apply after December 25th, 1922, 
will be £3 7s. 

Arrangements have been made by which eases in blue or maroon 
cloth for binding this Index in three volumes (Authors’ Index, 
1 vol. and Subject Index, 2 vols.) will be suppUed for the sum of 
Seven Shillings. The binding will involve an additional charge 
of 2s. 3d. per volume. The total cost, therefore, of binding the 
Index in cloth will be 13s. 9d. 

Fellows desiring to avail themselves of this offer should apply 
to Messrs. Gurney & Jackson, 33, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C. 4. 


CERTIFICATES OF CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 
7th, 1922. 

N.B.—^The names of those who sign from “ General Knowledge ” 
are printed m italics. 

Allanson, Robert, ** Oaklands,” 10, Grosvenor Drive, New Brighton, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. British. Director of Powell & ^holefield. Ltd., 
Chemical Manufacturers, Liverpool, and interested in research on behalf 
of the chemical industry and in connexion with mcmufacturing chemistry. 
(Signed by) R. L. Siau, Arnold R. Tankard, Douglas Henville. 

Allchin, Thosias Cuthbebt, (M.B.E.), Longdeld, Kent. Works manager 
(chemical), E. C. Powder Coy., Ltd.* Manufacturing chemistry. To receive 
publications and attend meetings. (Signed by) Edgar Neumann, Matthew J. 
Cannon, Herbert E. Burgess. 

Armit, JAMES Wilson, The Mcmse, Monikie, nr. Dundee. Chemical research 
student at St. Andrew^s University. M.A., St. Andrews (1920). Resecutdi 
student in chemistry since October 1921. (Signed by) Robert Robinson, 
J. C. Irvine, John Pryde, E. L. Hirst. 

Bacabese, Leopold Louis, 2, Stirling Road, Clapham Road, S.W.9. 
British. Managing Chemist. (1) Two years student at the Westminster 
School of Pharmacy, London, S.W. (2) Passed the qualifying exam., 
Gibraltar. (3) Member of the Pharmaceutical Society. (4) Meml^r of the 
Britiriii Optical Association and the Institute of Ophthalmio Opticians. 
(6) Pour years Managing Chemist to Heppell & Co., London. Keenly desirous 
of becoming a Fellow to keep in touch and attend lectures, receive Society’s 
publications, with a view to improving experience in Organic Chemistry. 
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{Signed by) Bobert 8. Glesmid» W. Bennison, P. H. Woodno^, H. Sampsott 
Wills. 

Bazbts, Lbsub, 5, Carlton Eoad, Stroud Green, N.4. British. Besearoh 
Student. Katural * Sciences Tripos, Cambridge: Part 1 (1st Class), Part n 
(2nd Class). Two years’ research in Organic Chemistry at Cambridge; 
now at the Imperial College of Science, South Kensington. B.A. (Cantab.), 
B.Sc. (London). Associate of Institute of Chemistry. (Signed by) Jocelyn 
Thorpe, C. K. Ingold, Arnold Stevenson, G. A. B. Kon. 

Bathua, Hsnghbaj Choithrah, Fitzwilliam Hall, Cambridge. British 
subject. Student. 1 have remained as a student of chemistiy for the last 
six years at the universities of Bombay and Cambridge, respectively, and have 
obtained Honours degree of Bombay in chemistry and physics, and 2nd Class 
Honours degree of Cambridge in chemistry, physios, and botany. (Signed 
by) H. J. H. Fenton, A. J. Berry, T. M. Lowry. 

Bblaiew, Nicholas Timothy, Colonel, C.B., 33, Elvaston Place, Queen’s 
Gate, London, S.W.7. Bussian. Metallurgist. Formerly Lecturer in 
Chemistry and Metallurgy at the Michael Artillery Academy, Fetrograd. 
Colonel, C.B., M.LMet., M.I.Min.E., Hon. M.LAe.E. Honorary Correspond¬ 
ing Fellow of the Boyal Society of Arts. Honorary Corresponding Member 
of the Council of the Institute of Metals. Member of the Council of the 

I. Aeronautical Engineers. Member of the Iron and Steel Institute, the 
Faraday Society, the Society of Chemical Industry, and of the Mineralogioal 
Society. Member of the Soci4t4 de Chimie Physique in Paris. In Bussia 
member of Society of Physios and Chemistry, Imp. B. Mineralogists and 
others. Contributor of several papers on chemistry, physics, and crystallo¬ 
graphy. (Signed by) H. C. H. Carpenter, W. J. Pope, B. A. Hadfield. 

Bbll, James, 30, Trinity College, Dublin. British. University Demon¬ 
strator of Chemistry. Senior Moderator in Experimental Science (with 
large gold medal for £Lrst place and high marks), Dublin University, 1920. 
Demonstrator of chemistry, Dublin University, 1919-1922. Part author of 
two papers on original research, viz. J. Chem, Soc,, 117» 1133, (1920), and 

J. Chem, Soc ,9 121, 1790, (1922). (Signed by) Sydney Young, Emil A« 
Werner, A. G. G. Leonard. 

Bboome, Donald Charles, “Disgwylfa,” Penmcienmawr, North Wales. 
British. Technical Chemist. Educated at Emanuel School, Wandsworth 
Common, and later at Woolwich and Battersea Polytechnics. Have passed 
Inter. B.Sc. (London) and am studying for final B.Sc., having completed 
one year’s work for this examination. Late chief assistant chemist at the 
South Met. Gas Co.’s Tar Works, East Greenwich. Now holding the post 
of works chemist at the Penmaenmawr works of the Penmaenmawr and 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd. (Signed by) M. 0. Forster, J. Kenyon, 
J. L. White, Herbert E. Nickels, WdUace C, Nickels. 

Buist, Walter Ferguson, 24, New Hall Lane, Clubmoor, Liverpool. 
Scotch. Graduate. Awaiting teaching post. Northern Universities Matricu¬ 
lation 1913. Inter .B.Sc., University of Liverpool, 1914. (War service 
1914-1920.) Honours chemistry, B.Sc., 1922. Desirous of keeping in touch 
with current literature. (Signed by) E. C. C. Baly, Herbert H. FroyselL 
I. M. Heilbron, J. S. Buck. 

Bult, Stanley Bobert, 63, Addiscombe Bd., Croydon. British, 
Chemist. At present time Curator, Institute of Hygiene, lecturing and 
demonstrating upon dietetic and hygienic problems. Twenty-two yean’ 
experience of chemistry (with break during the war). Seventeen yean’ 
laboratory work, oils, waxes, soaps, paints, metals, rubber, foodstuffs. Some 
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muall conttibatioiiB to technical journals. (Signed by) Herbert J. Buit> 
Lawrence Briant, Julian L. Bcbker. 

Bubfobd^ Abthtjb Jobzah, c/o 419, Edgware Kd., Maida Vale, W,2. 
British. Chemist and Druggist. (1) Two years student in chemistry at 
the School of Pharmacy of the Pharmaceutical Society, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C. (2) One year student in pharmaceutical and analytical chemistry 
at the London College of Chemistry and Botany, S.W. (3) Member of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. (4) Three years laboratories of Wands, Manu¬ 
facturing Chemists, Leicester. (6) Three years chemist to Heppell & Co., 
London. (6) Keenly desirous of becoming a Fellow to keep in touch and 
attend lectures, receive Society’s publications, with a view to impro^mg 
eicperienoe in Pharmaceutical Organic Chemistry. (Signed by) William 
Bennison, Gabriel Cofman-Niooresti, Robert S. Glennie. 

Bubbows, Geobge Joseph, Chemical Department, University, Sydney, 
N.S.W. B.Sc. Sydney (1910). Lecturer in Chemistry, Sydney University. 
Author of various publications in J.C.S, since 1914. (Signed by) Eustace E. 
Ttimer, Charles E. Fawsitt, J. A. Schofield. 

Cabteb, William Leslie, “Ellesmere,” Bloxcidge St., Langley Green, 
nr. Birmingham. British. Works Chemist (in charge). Educated at the 
Secondary School, Oldbury (by county scholarship). Oxford Univ. local 
exam, honours and distinction in chemistry. 1916, Assistant chemist, 
Messrs. Chance & Hunt, Ltd., Oldbury, Chemical Mfrs. 1916, Assistant 
chemist, Messrs. J. Hardman, Ltd., Birmingham, tar distillers. 1917, 
Assistant chemist, H.M. factory site “B,” Oldbury. 2J years* military 
service (France). 1921, Board of Education higher education course in 
advanced chemistry. 1922, Chemist-in-oharge, Messrs. Birmingham Starch 
A Mfg. Co., Ltd., Birmingham. Paper in preparation on “ The Manufacture 
of Starch.” (Signed by) J. G. Howarth, Arthur Adams, Joseph Lones. 

Caviqan, Sydney Geobge, 22, Walker St., Burton-on-Trent. Analytical 
Chemist. I have had five years* experience in the analysis of metals, foods, 
and drugs, and general experience in biological chemistry cuid toxicology, 
and am at present in charge of the analytical department of Messrs. Evans, 
Sons, Lescher & Webb, Research Laboratories, Runcorn. I wish to become 
a member in order to obtain the Jowmof to assist me in my researches, and to 
keep up my knowledge of modem chemical literature. (Signed by) Wm. P. 
Skertchly, James Booth, J. Turnbull, Herbert H. H. Lorenz. 

Champion*, John Habdwiok Long, 41, Triangle West, Clifton, Bristol. 
Student. Bachelor of Science (Bristol). Have done eight months* research 
in physical chemistry under I^f. J. W. McBain. Am at present engaged 
as a part-time teacher of chemistry and physics. (Signed by) J. W. McBain, 
M. Nierenstein, Miliicent Taylor, B. FuUman. 

Chottdaby, Katbagadda Seshaohalam, 71, Coral Merchant St., George 
Town, Madrcus, India. Indian (Hindb). Leather Trades Chemist. Master 
of Arts of the University of Madrid, Master of Scimoe of the University of 
Leeds; lecturer in chemistry in the Christian College, Madras (1917-18); 
lecturer in chemistry in the Government Arts College, Rajahmundry, Madras; 
(1918-19); chemist in the Leather Trades Institute, Madras (1919-20). 
(Signed by) P. K. Dutt, Akira Shimomura, H, M. Dawson. 

Obbxstib, Elxjot Mabtin, 37, Lynwood Avenue, Dunedin, N.Z. Secondary 
8oi>ooi Teacher. Graduated B.Sc., Victoria University College, 1920. M.Sc. 
(2nd Class Honours in Chemistry), 1922. Thesis on '* Oxidation of Unsaturated 
Organio Compounds by Persulphate.** Appointed Soionoe Master, Gore High 
Mtool, 1922. (Signed by) J. K. H. Inglis, John WilUams, C. S. Hicks. 
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Clabkb, Fbbdbbxox Staklisy, 64, Oolden Manor Drivo, K.W.ll* Bri^ih. 
Pharmaceutical Chemist. 1869, Demonstrator (diemietry and ixhammo^rh 
Haaohester. From 1900, 2} years with the late Wm. Martindale, editor, 
Masira PJiarmcuicopeia, 1902 to 1920 on technical experimental staff/ BUT- 
roughs, Wellcome & Co., London. At present works manager and chemiat, 
Anglo-American Oil Co.’s Speciality Dept, for petroleum products. {Sign^ed 
by) Harold King, Harold C. Sayer, Frank Lee Pyman. 

COTTEELi., Aixik, 3, Oxford Terrace, Edinburgh. British. Leetureft in 
Technical Chemistry, Edinburgh University. Lately Chief chemist, H.M. 
Factory, Qretna. {Signed by) James Walker, Sydney A. Kay, Leonard Dobbin. 

Cbakston, John Abnold, 14, Femkigh jEload^ Newlands, Glasgow. British. 
Lecturer on Physical Chemistry, Hoyal Technical College, Glasgow. Doctor 
of Science, Glasgow University. Lecturer in Royal Technical College for 
three years. (Signed by) F. J. Wilson, Thomas Gray, R, M. Caven. 

Cttbnow, Hugh John, 22, Halfway St., Sidcup. English. Undergraduate. 
Inter. Science (London). Student of the Institute of Chemistry. (Signed by) 
H. Pochin, J. R. Partington, W. H. Patterson. 

Dance, Edwahd, Castle Inn, Sandal, Wakefield. British. Student. 
B.Sc. Hons, in Col. Chem., Leeds, and Diploma in Dyeing, Leeds University. 
Dedre Fellowship in order that 1 may receive the Journal and have use of 
Library. (Signed by) R. M. Woodman, J. R. Scott, P. W. Clutterbuek, 
John S. Carter. 

Davies, WiLmBD Thomas Grey, Plae>y-Coed, Derllwyn Rd., Tondff, 
Glamorgan. British. Assistant, Tondff By-product Works. B.Sc., Bristol, 
1920. Inter.B.Se., 1914. Carried out research under Dr. M. Nierenstein at 
Bristol University. (Signed by) M. Kierenstein, M. Taylor, F. Francis, 
J. W. McBain, B. Fullman. 

Dbwhubst, Milton, 1280, Warwick Rd., Acocks Green, Birmingham. 
British. Works Chemist. B.Sc. Hons. Chemistry (Viet.). A.I.C. (Signed 
by) H. B. Dixon, Arthur Lapworth, F. P. Burt, Frederick Chcdlenger, John 
Harwood. 

Eaton, Richard Victor, “ Lakeside,” Seldown, Poole. British. Chemist^ 
R.N, Cordite Factory. A.R.C.Sc., B.Sc. (lond.). (Signed by) H. B. Baker, 
M. A. Whiteley, Jcunos C. Philip. 

Evers, Norman, The Cottage, Salisbury Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. British. 
Chemist. B.Sc. (London), F.l.C. Chief chmnist to Messrs. Allen & Hanbury’s, 
Ltd., Bethnal Green, E.2. Author of numerous papers on chemical subjeets 
published in the Anedyal and elsewhere. (Signed by) F. W. Gamble, G. J. 
Woods, Thos. McLaohlan. 

Farmery, Joshua William, 56, Sheen Rd., Richmond, Surrey. British 
Analytical and Research Chemist. M.A. (Cantab.). A.I.C. Reseeurch paper, 
** Decomposition of Nitric Esters,” by Lowry, Browning, and Farmery, 
J*C.S^ (Signed by) T. M. Lowry, A. F. Joseph, Cecil H. Cribb. 

Ford, Samuel Frederick, 65, Abbotts Road, Southall, Middlesex. 
British. Assistant Chemist. (Analysis of oils, essences, and foods#) 
Assistant for three years in laborat<M^ of rubber and antimony manufacturer. 
Now assistant chemist in laboratory of food manufacturers. Ex-day and 
now evening student at Battersea Polytec^bnio. Studying for Science degtee, 
Ruthsh Secondary School, Merton, Old Boy. (Signed by) F. J* Wilson, 
G. S, W. Marlow, J, Beauehamp Salt^. 

Gardner, . Roy, 91, Lincok Rd., l^terton, N.Z. Honours Stud^it 
(Chemistry), University College, Otago, N.Z. Desirous of keeping in touch 
with recent developmmts. B.Sc. (N.Z.), now doing research work in chemistry 



At tihiv. of Otago, (Signed f'redk. P. Worley, W. F. Short, A. ’H* 
Bowell, J. K. H. Ihglis, Thomao H. Easterfield. 

OXFFOBD, Pbhip Hextry, Boy«* High School, Salisbury, S. RhodesiA, S. 
Africa. Science Master. B.Sc. (Viet.) (Ist Class Cheznistry and Physios). 
Assistant Science Master, Ballymena Academy, Co. Antrim (1913-14). 
Senior Science and Maths. Master* Edinburgh Institution (1914-17 and part 
of 1919). Senior Science Master and Vice-Prinoiped of the Boys* High School, 
Salisbury, 8. Rhodesia* from Jan. Ist, 1920. (Signed by) Charles A. Fogg, 
T. M. Nightingale, E. Boardman. 

Gbztxith, Rolakd Hall, 14, Bigwood Avenue, Hove, Sussex. British. 
B.A. (Chemistry), Oxford. Engaged on research in organic chemistry at 
the University laboratories. (Signed by) Edwiird Hope* W. H. Perkin, 

S. G. P. Plant* Allan F. Walden. N. V. Sidgwiok* M. P. Applebey* B. 
Lambert. 

Gbutiths, Reginald William, 137* Holly Road, Handsworth, Birmingham 
Member of il^search Staff* Research Laboratory* Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Fort Dunlop* Birmingham. Research student at Birmingham Municipal 
Technical SchooL B.Sc. (Birmingham), 1920. (Signed by) J. Newton Friend, 
Frederick Challenger* J. E. Coates* S. R. Carter* G. T. Morgan. 

Gulland* j ohn Masson, 11 * Chester Street, Edinburgh. Chemical Research 
Student. B.Sc. in pure science* Edinburgh University* July 1921. Research 
student. Chemistry Department* University of St. Andrews. (Signed by) 
Robert Robinson, J. C. Irvine, John Pryde, E. L. Hirst. 

Haigh* Herbert, 211* Park Road, Barnsley* Yorkshire. British. 
Student (Graduate). Alternative Matriculation for ex-service men* 1919. 
Inter. B.^., Liverpool* 1920* Maths.* Physics, and Chemistry. B.Sc. Liver* 
pool, 1922, Honours Chemistry* Chuss I. Desirous of keeping in touch with 
current literature. (Signed by) L M. Heilbron* E. C. C. BeJy* Herbert H. 
Froysell* Harold Bogerson, J. S. Buck. 

Higginbotham, Lucy* 57, Wilbraham Rd., Chorlton-cum>Hardy* Man* 
Chester. British. Research Assistant in Organic Chemistry at the Britkh 
Cotton Research Association* Didsbury. B.Sc.* Honours Chemistry, 1st 
Class, 1919, at Manchester University. M.Sc.* 1920. Working for Dr. Stephens 
at Manchester University. 1921-22 Private assistant to Professor Lapworth. 
Publications: “ The Formation of Substituted Succinic Acid from Esters 
of <u8-Unsaturated Esters,” by Arthur Lapworth and Lucy Higginbotham; 
** Studies in the Coumaranone Series. Part I,** by Lucy Higginbotham and 
Henry Stephen. (Signed by) Arthur Lapworth, Frederick Challenger* Leslie 
R. Ridgway, R. G. Fargher. 

Hubbabd, Thomas Edward* 9* Cunliffe Street, Pendleton* Manchester. 
Senior Assistant Chemist to the Salford Corporation Gas Works. As^a 
student at the College of Technology* Salford* gained numerous prizes and 
scholarships in chemistry. Deputised for Mr. C. E. Teasdale, lecturer on 
gas manufacture. Lectured on calorimetry in modem gas works practice* 
etc. (Signed by) Jas. Grant, E. Bayley* Frank B. Small. 

Humphries* James Ernest* 29* St. John’s Rd.* Newport* Mon. British, 
University Assistant in Chemistry* Aberdeen. B.A. (Lond. and Cantab.). 
M.So. (Wales). (Signed by) W. Thomas* E. Bloom* F. G. Mann. 

Huntley* John* The Villa* Burstwick, nr. Hull. Works Chemist. Chief 
chemist* Humber Portland Cement Co.^ Ltd., Melton, East Yorks. (Signed 
by) W. H. Coates, Harry Thompson, Thos. A. Nightscales* E. B. Atkinson, 

T. Luxton. 

. HuBSEN, Sydney Alfred, M.C., 39, Upper Marylebone St., W.l. Britirilib 



Lecturer at Korthem Polsrteohnio luef^tute on TeohiK^ogy e# Fianc^orte 
Ocnetruotion, and technical editor o£ The Piamom&her^ the monthly 
journal ol the trade* {Signed by) Thomas J. 3>rakeley» Philip Schidrowita. 
Baymond.B. Butler. 

IsxAKDEB, Habib, Heliopolis, Cairo. £g 3 rptian. Senior Science Master 
of the American University, Cairo, Intermediate Section. Grcuiuate of Boyid 
Training College, Cairo, with top mark in chemistry, 1915. Late Seni^ 
Chemistry Master at Victoria College, Alexandria, 1915-21. (Victoria College 
is an English College qualifying for the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examinations.) Author of **iChoulasit A1 Chemia,” an Arabic text-book 
in chemistry adopted by many schools and colleges. Contributor of some 
articles on ** Becent Advances in Chemical Science ” published in Al MoktcUaf^ 
the biggest scientific magazine in the Arabic-speaking world. {Signed by) 

A. I. Kahil, A. H. Ahmad, W. Morris CoUes, B. Fleming. 

Jenkin, John Watsok, “ Tregardock,*’ St. Austell, Cornwall. Metal* 
lurgical Besearoh Chemist. B.Sc. (Hons.) London (2nd Class Hons, in 
Chemistry). A.I.C. (by examination). Studied chemistry at King’s College, 
London, under Professors Crossley, Smiles, and AUxnand. At present 
engaged in research work under Professor C. H. Desch in the Dept, of Meted- 
lurgy. University of Sheffield. {Signed by) Cecil H. Desch, A. J. Allmand, 
Samuel Smiles. 

Jewell, John Ernest, 34, Grove End Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 
English. Pharmaceutical Chemist. Proprietor of Messrs. Heppell, West- 
end chemists. Member of the Pharmaceutical Society. Director of many 
welhknown chemical firms. {Signed by) Frank Radclifie, Stanley J. Peftohey, 
C. S. Gibson. 

Jones, Edgar, Milverton House, 167, Upper Dale Road, Derby. Technical 
Chemist. Chief chemist, Derby Gas Light & Coke, Co. Late chemist 
Gas Helmet Redipping Station, R.A.O.D., Alexandria. Inter. B.Sc. (London). 
Lecturer, Gas Engineering and Manufacture, Derby Technical College. 
{Signed by) Jos. Yates, Cyril H. Birkitt, Stanley Dixon. 

Kalff, Jan, Amsterdcun, Nieuwe Prinsengracht 126. Dutch. Assistant, 
University, Amsterdam. Chem. Doct. Engaged in organic chemical work. 
Desire to keep up with the latest English investigations in chemistry. {Signed 
by) H. J. Backer, W. A. Frederikse, F. G. Donnan. 

Kapxjr, Shankar Nath, Amritsar, India (at present, 5, Grosvenor Crescent, 
Edinburgh). Distillery Chemist, Amritsar Distillery Co., Amritsar, India. 

B. Sc. Ist Class Honours in Chem^try from Government College, Lahore 
(Punjab University). Chemist to the Amritscir Distillery Co., Amritsar, 
India (from May 1917). Now sent by the Government of India to study 
“ Industrial Alcohol ” in England and on the Continent. {Signed by) John E. 
Mackenzie, Thomas H. Pope, B. H. Wilsdon, Bawa Kartar Singh^ Horace B. 
Dunnicliff, 

Khan, Ghulam Safdar, Veterinary College, Lahore. Lecturer in 
Chemistry, Veterinary College, Lahore. Passed B.Sc. examination in 1920 
from Punjab University. Appearing in the M.Sc. examination 1922. Special 
work : (1) Separation of difterent qualities of turpentine oil. (2) Solubility 
of^sulphur dioxide in sulphurio acid of difierent concentration at constant 
temperature. {Signed by) S. R* Khosla, N. A. Yajnik, E. T. Dean. 

Lassen, Svend Hald, “ Brieurwood,” Manorgate Rd., Kingston-on-Thames. 
Danish. Works Manager. Graduated at the University of Copenhagen. 
Assistant lecturer at the Royal Mineralogioal Museum, Copenhag^, 1913-14. 
Participated in an Arctic expedition to North Greenland as mineralogist. At 
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present works xxianager to Water Softeners, Ltd. (synthetic aluminium silicatei 
and dyestulfo). {Signed by) Harald Faber, Bernard Dyer, Robt. G. Gkrimwood# 

LIiOYB, WiLLUM DawBOK^ 42, Tavistock Road, Westboume Park, W.ll. 
Medical, Veterinary, and Pharmaceutical Representative, Fifteen years* 
analytical and pharmaceutical experience—^manufacture of bismuth salts, 
urine analysis, etc. (Signed by) A. B. Mills, Geo. A. Pemberton Wright, 
Herbert A, Mills. 

Lynch, Philip Patbioh, Church Street, Timaru, N.Z, Medical Student, 
B.Sc. (N.Z.). First and second professional examinations for degrees 
M.B,, Ch.B. (N.Z.). 1918 Asst. Chemist, Department of Agriculture, Well, 
ington. At present assistant to Q. S. Hicks, M.Sc., A.LC., Public Anal 3 rst, 
Dunedin (Fellow). Engaged in biochemical research on goitre, nephritis, 
and diabetes imder Professor of Pathology at University of Otago and in 
collaboration with C. S. Hicks, M.Sc. (Fellow). (Signed by) C. S. Hicks, 
Thomas H. Easterfield, Fredk. P. Worley, J. K. H. Inglis. 

Maoalpinx, Fjbancis Geoffrey, Broad Oak, Accrington, Lancs. British. 
Managing Director of Coal-Tar Distillation and Ammonia Works. Degree 
of B.Sc. of Manchester University. Twelve months’ study of coal carbonis¬ 
ation and working up of by-products at Birchenwood Collieries, Kidsgrove. 
1 desire to join the Chemical Society so as to be kept informed of the progress 
of chemistry through the Transactions of the Society and its Library. (Signed 
by) B. Prentice, E. dark, D. V. HoUingworth. 

MoDowall, Frederick Henry, Knox College, Dunedin. Research 
Student, Otago University. M.Sc. with Ist dass Honours. Thesis on** Con¬ 
stitution and Synthesis of Menthol.” Smeaton Research Scholar of Otago 
University, 1921-22. Student demonstrator and half-time assistant to 
Dr, Inglis in Chemistry Department, Otago University, 1919, 1921-22. 
(Signed by) J. K. H. Inglis, C. L. Cctrter, C. S. Hicks. 

McKenzie, Kenneth, '*£ndrick,” Hamilton Rd., Cambuslang. Scotch. 
Analytical Chemist. For the past ten years engaged in the study and practice 
of analytical chemistry. Training: at Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 
and with Messrs. R. R. Tatlock & Thomson, Public Analysts, Glasgow. 
At present assistant chemist with Lantaro Nitrate Co., Ltd., Chile, with 
complete control of all analytical work. Desirous of joining Chemical 
Society for purpose of keeping in touch with advances in analytical chemistry. 
Originator of method for determination of perchlorates in small quantities 
in caliche, etc. Refinement of ferrous sulphate assay for nitrate in caliche, 
whereby experimental error is reduced from ±4% to ±0*6%. (Signed by) 
R. T. ^omson, A. R. Ccunpbell, George Grant, Alex. W. McLaren. 

McNicol, Reginald Arthur, **Bimam,” Rotherfield Road, Carshalton, 
Surrey. British. Bio-chemist to the Jersey Tomato and Fruit Preserves, 
Ltd., St. Heliers, Jersey (J. Lyons & Co.). Pupil Sutton (Surrey) County 
Secondary School, Sept. 1912-July 1916. Student Battersea Polyteohmc, 
Sept. 1916>June 1922. B.Sc. Lond. (3rd Class Hons, in Chemistry), Oct. 
1920. M.Sc. Lond., May 1922. Thesis: “ The Preparation and Optical 
Properties of the Aliphatic Ethers of Secondary Octyl Akohol.” (Signed by) 
Leslie Hall, J. Kenyon, Harold Hunter, J. L. White. 

Malkin, Thohab, Golden Square, Warrington, British* Research Student 
in Chemistry, Victoria University, Manchester (Ph.D. candidate). B>Sc, 
(London), Hons. Chemistry. A.I.C. Two years’ post-graduate research at 
College of Technology, Mimchester. Part-time lecturer in chemistry At 
Warrington Technical Institute, 1920-22. (Signed by) Arthmr Lapworth, 
Frank Lee Pyman, Leslie Randal Ridgway. 
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MABmr, Archxbaijd Boy HAKKOifD, d, BingslAad Bd., WortfafiOg, Suwmt. 
Britiih. Student. At St. John’s GoUege«i Cambridge^ toad for Kat. SoL 
Tripos, Fart I, for 2 years, taking the B.A. degree in June, 1921. Bead for 
Nat. Tripos, Part II, in ohenustry for 1 year, passing in Class 2. 
(Signed by] W. O. Palmer, T. M. Lowry, Charles T. Heyoook. 

Matthews, Josspjc Keith, M.A. (Cambridge), Cedrio House, BainhilL 
Lancashire. British. Fuel Technologist (Messrs. Pearson A Knowles Coal 
A Iron Co., Warrington, Lancs.). 1908,1st Class Honours in Natural Sciences 
Tripos, Camb. (including chemistry). 1909, 2nd Class Honours in Part II 
Chemistry Tripos, Camb. From 1^9 the applicant has been in a responsible 
position in chemical industry, first with Messrs, Pilkington Bros, and later 
with the above-named firm. (Signed by) A. J. Berry, Charles T. Heyoook, 
S. B. Adcock, W. E. S Turner. 

Moorhead, Charles William, 23, Newbridge Bd., Bath. Chemist to 
Meldon Valleys Co., Ltd. Twenty-five years’ experience in drug and ohemioal 
trades, glass technology, manufeM$turing chemistry. (Signed by) Alan E. 
Gardiner, Alfred Mander, A. E. Mills. 

Moss, John Ewart, 298, Franklin Boad, Kings Norton, Birmingham. 
Besearoh Student. B.Sc. (1st Class Honours in Chemistry) and M.Sc. (Birm.). 
(Signed by) G. T. Morgan, S. R. Carter, Wm. Wardlaw, E. Ashley Cooper, 
C. J. V. Bews, J. D. Main Smith. 

^ Nath, Dina, Jullundhur City (Punjab), India. At present assistant 
chemist to Bhatni Sugar Works, Gorakhpur (District), United Provinces, 
Indii^. Graduate in Science of the Punjab University. Specialist in soap 
manufacture. Written a paper on soapmaking with special reference to 
Indian conditions. At present working on “ The Action of Alkedies on 
Kosine under Different Conditions.” Certificate from the Professor-in-Chorge 
with regard to the ability in applied chemistry is attcushed herewith. (Signed 
by) Bhagwan Das Batta, N. A. Yajnik, E. T. Dean. 

Nielsen, Torkild Haastbttp, Knockhall Lodge, Greenhithe, Kent. 
Danish. Chemist at Kent Cement Works of the Associated Portland Cement 
Memufaoturers, Limited. Bachelor of Science in chemical engineering from 
the Royal Technical College in Copenhagen. (Signed by) H. Baggesgaard 
Rasmussen, Chr. Winther, J. J. Fox, S. P. L. Sorensen. 

Nishikawa, Hidejiro, 3, Hachimancho, Asakusa, Tokyo, Japan. 
Japcmese Government Research Scholar. Graduate of the section of agri« 
cultural chemistry of the Agricultural Department of the Imperial University 
of Tokyo, Japan. Research student of the Chemistry Depcurtment, St. 
Andrews University. (Signed by) Robert Robinson, J. C. Irvine, JolUi 
Pryde, E. L. Hirst. 

Nomura, Hiroshi, Chemical Institute, Imperial University, Sendai, 
Japan. Japanese. Assistant Professor of Chemistry. Graduated at the 
Tokio Imperial University of Japan, engaged in research for one and a half 
years under Professor W. H. Perkin. Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 
Tohoku University, since 1914. (Signed by) W. H. Perkin, E, Hope, S. G. P. 
Plant, E. N. AUott, W. Davies, A. F. Titley, Thos. H. Durrans. 

Page, Albert Bramah Pearce, 27, Tanza Boad, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
Besearoh Student. Associate Royal College of Science. I desire to keep 
in touch with chemical progress thxmi|^ the Journal of the Society* (Signed 
by) James C. Philip, H. J. T. Ellinfi^am, Olive Workman. 

PiCKLBS, Harold, Gasworks, Kildwiok, nr. Keighley. Chemist and 
Assistant Engineer, Keighley Corporation Gasworks. Studied chemistrir 
{theoretical, practioal, and industricd) at Keighley Trade and Grammar 
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Sohool, Halifax Teohnioal College, and Leeds University. Nine years* 
laboratory experience as gasworks chemist. Contributed papers to the 
Ona World on the properties of gaseous mixtures. (Sigrttd by) H. Harper, 
Wm. Crandeld, John Wilkinson. 

PooLEY, Joseph Edwabds, 1, Margaretting Boad, Manor Park, E.12. 
British. Principal, “ Sandringham ’* Central School, Forest date, E.7, 
Trained Certihcated Teacher. Inter. B.Sc. (London), chemistry as a subject. 
Inter. B.Sc. (Econ.), London. L.C.P. (chemistry as a subject). B. of E. 
Certs, in P. and T. Chemistry, advanced stage. Science lecturer at Woolmoro 
St. L.C.C. Evening Institute, Sessions 1914-18. {Signed by) Evan D. 
GrifBths, L4on E. Walling, Alfred W. J. Denney. 

Potts, Thomas Trevor, 60, Christ Church Square, Macclesfield. British. 
Chemist to Messrs. Robert Fletcher & Son, Ltd., Kearsley Paper Works, 
Stoneolough, and Greenfield Paper Mill, Greenfield, Yorks Educated at 
Macclesfield Grammar School (science student under Fisher Advanced Courses 
Scheme). Matriculated 1917. Part-time student, Manchester Municipal ^ 
College of Technology in Chemistry and Technology of Paper Manufacture. 
Held above post from August 1919, since when I have been engaged in general 
chemical control of processes and private research work in chemistry as 
applied to the manufacture of high-grade tissues, including original work 
on new processes of manufacture and methods of analysis. (Signed by) 
WiUiam Bacon, Alfred Holt, Julius Hfibner. 

Pound, James Robert, 601a, Dana St., Ballarat, Victoria, Australia. 
Lecturer in Chemistry, the School of Mines, Ballarat. M.Sc. (Melb., Chemistry). 
Author of papers on Ether and Sulphuric Acid, Trans., 1911 and 1922, and 
on Treatment of Wolfram Ores, Proc, Australian Inst Min. Met., 1919. 
Formerly research chemist at Amalgamated Zinc (De Bovay’s), Ltd., Broken 
Hill, N.S.W., and superintendent of Magnetic Separation Works, S. & M. 
S 3 mdicate, Ltd., Laimceston, Tas. (Signed by) Orme Masson, A. C. D. 
Rivett, D, Avery. 

Prasad, Nagendra, Ranchi, Behar and Orissa, India. Deputy Collector. 
B.Sc. with Honours in Chemistry. M.Sc. with Thesis and Organic Chemistry 
as the special subject. Joint author of ** lodination by means of Nitrogen 
Iodide or by means of Iodine in presence of Ammonia,” published in the 
JoumcU of the American Chemical Society, Vol. XXXIX, 1917. Worked as a 
research student for some time at the Agricultural Resecurch Institute at 
Pusa; has a private laboratory of his own; wants to be in touch with current 
literature oh chemistry. (Signed by) Phuldeo Sahay Varma, A. S. Khan, 
Chandra Bhushan Roy, R. L. Datta. 

PrideA ux, Edmund Brydges Rudhall, 6, Arboretum Street, Notting¬ 
ham. British. M.A. and B.Sc. (N.Z.), D.So. (Lond.), F.T.C. Lecturer 
in Chemistry and Research Chemist at University College, Nottingham. 
Research falls mainly imder the following heads : The compounds of fiuorine ; 
the atomic and molecular volumes of bquid elements and their liquid com¬ 
pounds; electrochemical investigations of solutions by the conductivity 
and electromotive force methods, with special reference to acidity and 
alkalinity; electrol 3 rtic corrosion; the evaporation and deliquescence of salt 
solutions; the chemical factors controlling the alkalinity of sea water. My 
books deal with the arithmetical problems of physical chemistry and with 
the theory and control of acidity and alkalinity, with special reference to the 
use of indicators. (Signed by) F. Stanley Kipping, F. G. Donnan, A, J. 
Allmand. 

Pullen, Alfred Norman Douglas, The Larches, Greenham Common, 
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Kewbury. English. Late Analyst to China Mining and Metal Co., Ltd., 
Hong Kong. In charge of smelting and refining works to above Co., 1918-22. 
Phannacist to Hong Kong Government, 1914-17, and assistant analyst, 
3915-16. Assistant to T. Tickle, B.So., F.I.C., Boro’ Analyst, Exeter, 1912- 
13* Major Diploma, Pharmaceutical Society and silver medallist (chem*). 
1912. Paper on “ Iodine Ointment,” Pharm. Joum,, Nov. 16th, 1912. 
(Signed hy) A. W. Crossley, Thomas Tickle, Frank Comyns. 

Eiley, Qeoboe CLTBTOitD, B.A., B.So., 15, Wellington Square, Oxford. 
British. Eesearch Chemist. Works chemist on production of explosives, 
1915-19. Student at Oxford University, 1914-15 and 1919-21, taking 2nd 
Class Honours, Final Honours Chemistry School, and B.A. 1920. One year’s 
research work in organic chemistry and B.Sc. degree, 1921. Eesearch assistant 
to Professor W. H. Perkin, M.A., F.B.S., 1921 to present date. Publication : 
” The Chlorination of Benzoyl Chloride ” (with Edward Hope), accepted for 
publication in the Journal of the Society. (Signed by) W. H. Perkin, N. V. 
Sidgwick, E. Hope, W. Davies, A. F. Titley, D. LI. Hammick, S. G. P. Plant. 

Eobebtson, Thomas Abraham, ” Sassafras,” Eickard Eoad, Banks- 
town, N.S.W. Chemist and Manager, Austral Starch Co., Nelligen, N.S.W. 
Student at Sydney Technical College in Inorganic Chem. complete course, 
Theory and Practical. Organic Chemistry 3 years, 1907-13. Matriculated 
for Sydney University, 1914. Assist, in Physiological Eesearch Lab., Sydney 
.University, for 2 years, 1910-12. Member of Sydney Technical College 
Chemical Society for 8 years. Special representative of commercial firms for 
2 years. At present Organic Chemist and Manager of Austral Starch Co., 
Nelligen, N.S.W. Paper and exhibits before Sydney Tech. Coll. Chem. 
Society t ” Chemical Substances in Human Body ” and ” Glandular Secretion 
of Iodine in Blood Stream; ” other papers in course of preparation. (Signed 
hy) Eichard W. Challinor, Arthur E. Penfold, Archibald D. 0116, Eobt. Grant, 
George Z. Du Pain. 

Eushworth, Bxtbke, 4, West Park Terrace, Healey, Batley, Yorks. 
English. Manager, Chemist Department, Batley Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
Certificate winner Army Science College, Bonn University, Germany, having 
studied there after the armistice. Ex-student S.W. Polytechnic Institute, 
Chelsea, having taken the Minor Pharmaceutical Exam. Now working for the 
Major cmd F.S.M.C. diplomas. (Signed hy) C. Morton, F. H. Lowe, F. Amall. 

SoHOLEEiELD, Abthxjb, Poulton Hey, Bromborough, Cheshire. British. 
Director of Powell A: Scholefield, Ltd., Chemical Mcmufacturers, Edge Hill, 
Liverpool. Interested in the chemical industry, and desirous of keeping in 
touch with scientific research. (Signed hy) Harold Eogerson, E. C. C. Baly, 
I. M. Heilbron. 

SmoH, Gopal, “The Brij,” Gawahnandi, Lahore, India. Indian. Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry, Dyal Singh College, Lahore. B.Sc. with Honours in 
Chemistry, M.Sc. 1st Class First. For some time research student of the 
Punjab University. For about 2J years Professor of Chemistry at the Dy«d 
Singh College, l4ahore. Joint author of the paper (J.C.S., T., 1920, p. 980). 
Author of the paper (J.O,S„ T., 1922, May, p. 782) “ Phototropy of Inorganic 
Salts, Cuprous Chloride, and Bromide.” (Signed by) N. A. Yajnik, Horace B. 
Dunniclifi, Tara Singh Mahal. 

Smith, Geobqe Victor, Westleigh, Eggington Ed., Wollaston, Stour¬ 
bridge. British. Student. A.E.C.S. (Chemistry). Formerly Assistant 
Idaster, King Edward VI. Grammar School, Stourbridge. (Signed hy) James 
C. Philip, M. A. Whiteley, H. F. Harwood, J. N. Sugden, J. G. Howaiih. 

Skbdxeb, Stanley James Cobrall, “ The Eowans,” Wood Hey, Eock 
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Ferry, Cheshire. Senior Assistant, Department of Organic Chemistry, 
University of Liverpool* Carrying out original research. I wish to keep 
in touch with current chemical literature. (Signed by) E. C. C. Baly, I. M. 
Heilbron, Harold Bogerson, J. S. Buck. 

Snow, Osoab Walter, Graeme’s Bank, Hatch End, Middlesex. British. 
Eesearch Student. B.A. (Oxon.) [Part I, Final Honours School of Chemistry]• 
Scholar of New College, Oxford. At present engaged in resecuxjh for Part 11. 
(Signed by) W. H. Perkin, S. G. P. Plant, N. V. Sidgwick, Allan F. Walden, 
E. Hope. 

Stoyle, Francis Wilbert, 37, Kansas Avenue, Belfast. British. Student. 
B.Sc, (1st Claj9S Hons.), Queen’s University, Belfast, 1921. M.Sc. Queen’s 
University, Belfast, 1922. (Signed by) Robert Robertson, A. W. Stewart, 
H. Graham. 

Theobald, Leslie Stuart, 3, Ennismore Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. Student. 

A. R.C.S. course in chemistry just completed. (Signed by) James C. Philip, 
H. F. Harwood, J. N. Sugden. 

Thompson, William, “ Ravensworth,” Cockton Hill, Bishop Auckland. 
Student. Bachelor of Science, University of Durham. Degree obtained 
June 1922. (Signed by) P. Phillips Bedson, W. N. Haworth, Grace C. Leitoh. 

Timmis, Laurence Barnett, 19, Trinity Marsh Lane, Waltham Cross, 
Herts. British. Chemist. M.Sc.Tech. (Manchester), A.I.C. Employed at 
Messrs. Allen & Hanbury’s, London, as assistant chemist in the analyticai 
and research departments. (Signed by) F. W. Gamble, Frank Lee Pyman, 
John K. Wood. 

Truszxowsei, Richard, Koszykowa 21, m. 3, Warsaw, Poland. British. 
Research Student. B.Sc. (Signed by) Stanley A. Mumford, O. L. Brady, 
E. H. Thierry. 

ViNEY, Humphrey Terence, Bramerton, Blakebrook, Kidderminster. 
British. Carpet Industry, Application of Chemical Science to. Honours 

B. Sc., Birmingham University, (Signed by) G. T. Morgan, S. R. Carter, 
E. A, Cooper, C. E. Wood, 

Wall, Thomas John, Northcote, Alexandra Road, Malvern. British. 
Research Student. Took Part 1 of Final Honour School of Natural Science 
at Oxford in June last and am now doing research in Organic Chemistry 
for Part II. Exhibitioner of Christ Church, Oxford. (Signed by) S. G. P. 
Plant, N. V. Sidgwick, E. Hope. 

Ward, Harry, Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial St., E.l, British. Research 
Chemist. B.Sc. (Hons.) (Leeds), M.Sc., A.I.C. years’ experience as 
research chemist with the General Electric Company, (Signed by) R. Le 
Rossignol, L. D. Goldsmith, William Singleton. 

Watson, Stephen John, School of Agriculture, Reaseheath Hall, Nant- 
wioh, Cheshire. British. Demonstrator in Agricultural Chemistry, Arm¬ 
strong College (in the University of Durham). Degree of B.Sc. in agriculture, 
Armstrong College, Durham University. Registered student of the Institute 
of Chemistry. Research on potash. Paper cujcepted for publication by the 
Society of Public Analysts. Eighteen months’ experience in coal analysis. 
Delivered 50 lectures to Elementary Class in Agricultural Chemistry. (Signed 
by) S. Hoare Collins, Philip Buckle, Lionel Orange, Harold Scragg. 

Williams, Alexander Mitchell, Shirley Institute, Didsbtiry, Man¬ 
chester. British. Research Chemist. M.A., D.Sc. Author or joint author 
of over a dozen scientific papers on physical chemistry (including T., 1920, 
117, p. 844). (Signed by) Arthur W. Crossley, D. Clibbens, R. G. Fargher, 
J. C, Withers, 
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WooDWAED, Beio Kichabd Bobaman, The Vicarage, Bme Bay, Kent, 
Chemist. Graduate (B.Sc. in Chemistry and Physiol) of the University, 
Liverpool (Signed by) I. M. Heilbron, E, C. C. Baly, Herbert H. Froysell. 

WooLCOCK, William James Uqlow, C.B.E., M.P., 166, Piccadilly, W.l. 
British. General Manager, Association of British Chemical Maniifaoturers. 
Pharmaceutical Chemist. Barrister-at-law. (Signed by) M. O, Forster, 
N. Qarrod Thomas, E. V. Evans, E. F. Armstrong. 


The following Certificate has been authorised by the Council for 
presentation to ballot under Bye-law I (2): 

Govila, Babu Lall, Gwalior. Hindu. Principal of Central Polytechnic 
Institute, and Director of Industrial and Technical Education, Gwalior 
State. (1) Studied chemistry in Indian University College and Japan. 
(2) Graduated in Tokyo (Japan) in colour chemistry. (3) Studied weaving 
and spinning in^Fapan. (4) Worked as Professor and Demonstrator of applied 
chemistry. (6) Worked in dyeing, calico printing, and soap works in Japan 
and India. (6) Worked as Principal of the Institute of Textile Technology, 
Chanderi. (7) Worked in colour research and coal-tar products. (8) Work¬ 
ing as Principal of Central Polytechnic Inst, with a department for apph'ed 
chemistry, and training students in dyeing, calico printing, soap-making, 
coal-tar distillation, intermediate products, and coal-tar dyes, for the City 
and Guilds of London Examinations, for the last four years. (Signed by) 
Pur^n Singh. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Presented by the Society of Chemical Indvstry, 

Agbicultukal Ledger. Calcutta 1892—1912. (Reference,) 
Chemical Engineering and the Works Chemist. Vols. I—^V. 
Dover 1911—1916. (Reference,) 

Dinglers Polytechnisohbs Jottrnal. Vols. CCIX—CCLVI. 
Stuttgart 1876—1885. (For Circulation,) [Wanting Vol. CCXXXV.] 
India, Imperial Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Journal 
of India. Vols. Ill—XIV. Calcutta 1908—1919. (Reference,) 
[Wanting Vols. V, VI, VIII, IX. Vols. Ill, VII, XI, XIII 
incomplete.] 

India Rubber Journal. Vols. XLIX—^LVIII. London 1915— 

1919. (Reference,) 

K0gy5-Kwagaku-Kwai. (Society of Chemical Industry.) Zas- 
shi. (Journal.) Vols. XVIII—XXII. Tokyo 1915—1919. (Refer^ 
ence,) [Vols. XVIH, XXI, XXII incomplete.] 

Perfumery and Essential Oil Record. Vols. VI—^XI. Lon¬ 
don 1914—1920. (Reference,) [Vols. IX, X incomplete.] 
Philosophical Magazine. Vols. XXIX—^XL. London 1915—• 

1920. (For Circulation,) [Wanting Nos. 193, 233—234, 236.] 
Revue db Mbtallurgie. Vols, XI—XVI. Paris 1914—1919. 

{Reference,) [Vols. XI, XIV, XV incomplete.] 
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Russian Physical and Ohbmioal Society. Journal. Vols. 
XXV—XLVIII. St. Petersburg 1893—1916. {For Circulatim.) 
[Wanting Vols. XXXV, XXXVI. Vols. XXV, XXVH, XXXIl— 
XXXIV, XXXVII incomplete.] 

U.S. Department of Agrioxtltxjrb. Office of Experiment 
Stations. Experiment Station Record. Vols. XI—^XLVIII. 
Washington 1899—1919. {Reference.) [Wanting Vols. XVIII, 
XXXIII—XXXVI. Vols. XI, XXVI—XXX, XXXVIII, XXXIX, 
XLI incomplete.] 

U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Standards, Bulletin. 
Vols. I—XIV. Washington 1904—1918. {Reference.) 

Also odd volumes and parts of the following: 

Circulars, Scientific and Technologic Papers of the Bureau of 
Standards. Biochemical Journal. Bulletins and Circulars of the 
U.S. Bureau of Chemistry. 

II. Miscellaneous Donations. 

Abderhalden, Emil. Handbuch der biologischen Arbeits- 
methoden. Abt. I. Chemische Methoden. Abt. IV. Angewandte 
chemische und physikalische Methoden. Berlin 1921+. 

From the Publishers : Herm Urban & Schwarzenberg. 

Fuel in Science and Practice. A journal of the scientific and 
economic use of fuels. (Being the Record of the Coal Research 
Club.) Vol. I, etc. London 1922+, ill. (Reference.) [Monthly 
supplement to The Colliery Guardian.] 

From the Publishers : The Colliery Guardian Co., Ltd. 

Hackh, Ingo W. D. Chemical reactions and their equations. 
A guide and reference book for students of chemistry. Phila¬ 
delphia 1922. pp. viii+138. iU. 65 . net. {Reed. 13/11/22.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Ministry of Munitions and Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Technical records of explosives supply. 
No. 9. Heat transmission. London 1922. pp. iv+48. ill. 5s. 
net. (Reed. 1 / 11 / 22 .) From the Department. 

U.S. War Department. Report on the fixation and utilization 
of nitrogen. Washington 1922. pp. xii+354. ill. (Reed. 15 jl 122.) 

From the Chief of Ordnance. 

III. By Purchase. 

Arnaud, D., and Feanche, G. Manuel de o^ramique indus- 
trielle. 2 nd edition. Paris 1922. pp. x+642. ill. (Reed. 
4/9/22.) 

Association of Official Agricultural Chemists. Official and 
tentative methods of analysis, as compiled by the Committee on 
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Kevision of Methods. 2nd edition, revised to November 1, 1919. 
Washington, D.C. 1921. pp. xii+418. iU. (Reed. 2118122^) 

Babkeb, Aldbed Fabber, [and others]. Textiles. Revised edi¬ 
tion. London 1922. pp. xii+386. ill. 15«. net. (i?ecd. 16/11/22.) 

Bikgham, Eugene C. Fluidity and plasticity. New York 
1922. pp. xii+440. ill. 20^. net. (Reed. 16/11/22.) 

Bogus, Robert. Herman. The chemistry and technology of 
gelatin and glue. New York 1922. pp. xii+644. ill. 30s. net. 
(Reed. 16/11/22.) 

Boll, Marcel, and Bennejeant, Charles. . Chimie des m^taux 
et m^tallurgie dentaires. Paris 1922. pp, xii+252. ill. (Reed. 
1/7/22.) 

Chemisch-technische Untersuchungsmethoden. 7th edition. 
Edited by Ernst Berl. Vol. I. etc., Berlin 1921+• ill- (Refer^ 
enee.) 

Davis, Arthur Charles. Manufacture of Portland cement. 3rd 
edition. Dublin 1922. pp. xiv+416. ill. 25s.net. (Reed. 6/7/22.) 

Day, David T., and others. A handbook of the petroleum 
industry. 2 vols. New York 1922. pp. x+964, vi+1006. ill. 
75s, net. (Reed. 16/11/22.) 

Einstein, Albert. Untersuchungen iiber die Theorie der 
** Brownschen Bewegung.’* Edited by R. FiiRTH. (Ostwald’s 
Ktassiker, No. 199.) Leipzig 1922. pp. 72. ill. (Reed. 14/9/22.) 

Ephraim, Fritz. Anorganische Chemie: ein Lehrbuch zum 
Weiterstudium und zum Handgebrauch. Dresden 1922. pp. 
viii+727. (Reed. 3/10/22.) 

Fischer, Emil. Untersuchungen iiber Kohlenhydrate und 
Fermente, II. (1908—1919.) Berlin 1922. pp. x+534. (Reed. 
14/9/22.) 

Gildemeister, Eduard, and Hoffmann, Friedrich. The 
volatile oils. 2nd edition, translated by Edward Kremers. Vol. III. 
London 1922. pp. xx+778. ill. 32s.net. (Reed. 6/11/22.) 

Haas, Paul, and Hill, Thomas George. An introduction to 
the chemistry of plant products. Vol. II. London 1922. pp. 
viii+140. ill. 7s. 6d. net. (Reed. 10/10/22.) 

Hofman, Heinrich Oscar. Metallurgy of zinc and cadmium. 
New York 1922. pp. xii+342. ill. 20s. net. (Reed. 20/6/22.) 

Institution of Petroleum Technologists. The petroleum 
industry. A brief survey of the technology of petroleum. London 
[1922]. pp. viii+346. ill. 14s. net. (Reed. 6/7/22.) 

Kayseb, Edmond. Microbiologie appliqu^ k la fertilisation du 
sol. 4th edition. Paris 1921. pp. 325. ill. (Reed. 1/1/22.) 

- Microbiologie. appliqu^ k la transformation des produits 

agricoles. 4th edition. Paris 1921. pp. 390. ill. (Reed. 1/1/22.) 
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IfeYER, Richaed. Victor Meyer: Leben und Wirken eines 
de^u^hen Chemikers und Naturforschers 1848—1917. Leipzig 
Iflte pp. xvi+472. ill. (Reed. 21/8/22.) 

- Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Chemie. Leipzig 

1922. pp. viii+468. (Reed. 10/10/22.) 

Robertson, George Scott. Basic slags and rook phosphates. 
Cambridge 1922. pp. xvi+120. ill. 14^. net. (Reed. 20/6/22.) 

Robinson, Clark Shove. The elements of fractional distillation. 
New York 1922. pp. x+206. ill. 125. 6c?. net. (Reed. 21/6/22.) 

Rogers, Allen, Practical tanning: a handbook of modern 
practice and processes as applied in the manufacture of leather and 
allied products, London 1922. pp. xxvi+700. ill. 45s. net. 
(Reed. 617122.) 

Rydberg, J ohannes Robert. Untersuchungen iiber die Beschaf • 
fenheit der Emissionsspektren der chemischen Elemente. Trans¬ 
lated from the French by A. von Oettingen. Edited by Manne 
S iEGBAHN and A. von Oettingen. (Ostwald’s Klaasiker, No. 
196.) Leipzig 1922. pp. xvi+214. ill. (Reed. 14/9/22.) 

Scott, Wilfrid W. [Editor.] Standard methods of chemical 
analysis: a manual of analytical methods and general reference. 
3rd edition. 2 vols. New York 1922. pp. xxviii+726, xviii, 
1001-1570+50. ill. 525. 6c?. net. (Reed. 16/11/22.) 

Tammann, Gustav. Aggregatzustande: die Zustandsanderungen 
der Materie in Abhiingigkeit von Druck imd Temperatur. Leipzig 
1922. pp, viii+294. ill. (i?ecc?. 27/6/22.) 

IV. Pamphlets. 

Air Ministry. Meteorologieal Offiee. Advisory Committee on 
Atmospheric Pollution. Report on observations in the year 
ending March 31st, 1921. Forming the seventh report of the 
Committee for the Investigation of Atmospheric Pollution. London 
1922. pp. 31. ill. 

Alberta. Scientific and Research Council. Second annual 
report. Edmonton 1922. pp. 86. ill. 

American Institute of Baking. Bulletin No. 8. The diastatic 
enzymes of wheat flour and their relation to flour strength. By 
Louys a. Rumsey. 1922. pp. 86. ill. 

- Bulletin No. 9. Flour strength as influenced by the 

addition of diastatic ferments. By Ferdinand A. CoLLAT»li|#2^ 
pp. 74. ill. 

Belaiew, Nicholas Timothy. Heat treatment of steel. (Fro^, 
the Russian Eememist, 1922, 2.) 

- Henry Marion Howe (1848—1922). (From the Russian 

Ecorwmist, 1922, 2.) ill. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THB 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, December 7th, 1922, at 
8 p.m.. Professor Samuel Smiles, O.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

The Chairman referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of; 

Elected. Died. 

Thomas William Dukes . Dec. 5th, 1889. Nov. 8th, 1921. 

David Thomas Williams . Fob. 20th, 1908. Jan. 29th, 1922. 

Mr. G. F. Underhay was formally admitted a Fellow of the 
Chemical Society. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Arthur John Attwood, A.R.C.S., 11, Frederick Crescent, S.W. 9. 

Frederick Bradshaw, M.A., D.Sc., 78, Rothbury Terrace, Heaton, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Charles Crossley Mann Broughton, B.Sc., 2, Upton Road, Bexleyheath, 

John Southwell Bousfield, A.R.C.S., 2, Lyndale, Childs Hill, N.W. 2. 

Leslie John Couzens, 101, Kensington Avenue, Manor Park, E. 12. 

Ernest Cecil Craven, 59, Southern Road, Plaistow, E. 13. 

James Cooper Duff, M.Sc., F.I.C., 13, Queen’s Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 
John Kenneth Giles, B.Sc., Hillcrest, Arkloy, Barnet. 

John Preedy Griffiths, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 15, Hazelwood Lone, Pahner’s Green, 
N. 13. 

Leslie Julius Harris, B.Sc., 18, Tho Park, Ealing, W. 5. 

Jolm Laker, B.Sc., 8, Allerton Road, N. 10. 

George Arnold Medley, 45, Hill Top Road, Dalton, Huddersfield. 

William James Osborn, 12, West Square, Southwark, S.E. 1. 

Francis James Paxon, B.Sc,, A.R.C.S., 30, St. George’s Road, Palmer's Green, 
N.13. 

Edwin William Stanley Press, 4, Porchester Square, Hyde Park, W. 2. 
Edward Ebenezor Price, The Haven, Dormans Park, East Grinstcad. 

Edgar Sanders, The White House, Blackwell, Worcestershire. 

Hedley Archibald Sloman, B.A., A.I.C., Robinliood, Undcrcliff Gardens, 
Lcigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

Arthur Roy Stark, 76, De la Polo Avenue, Hull. 

Frederick Vincent TideswoH, M.Sc., Dept, of Fuel Technology, The Uni¬ 
versity, Sheffield. * 
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Frederic Jennor Tritton, B.Sc., If. Vicarage Mansions, West Green, N. 16. 
Paule Laure Vanderstichole, M.8c., Bedford College for Women, Regen s 
Park, N.W. L 

Stanley Douglas Weaver, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 27, Hastings Road, Maidstone. 
Harold Wood, B.Sc., 39, Edmund Street, Soedloy, Manchester. 

The Chairman announced that a circular had been sent out 
to Fellows with regard to the new weekly Journal entitled 
** Chemistry and Industry,” and that the Journal for 1923 would 
be supplied to Fellows for the sum of lO^. 

Mr. C. S. Grace and Dr. G. A. R. Kon were elected Scrutators, 
and a ballot for the election of Fellows was held. The following 
were subsequently declared elected as Fellows : 


Robert Allanson. 

Thomas Cuthbert Allchin. 

James Wilson Armit, M.A. 

Leopold Louis Bacareae. 

Leslie Bains, B.A., B.Sc., A.I.C. 
Menghraj Choithram Bathija, B.A. 
Nicholas Timothy Belaiew, C.B. 
James BeU. 

Donald Charles Broome. 

Walter Ferguson Buist, B.Sc. 

Stanley Robert Bult. 

Arthur Josiah Burford. 

George Joseph Burrows, B.Sc. 
William Leslie Carter. 

Sydney George Cavigan, 

John Hardwick Long Champion, 
B.Sc. 

Katragadda Seshachalam Choudary, 
M.A., M.Sc. 

Elliot Martin Christie, M.Sc. 
Frederick Stanley Clarke. 

Allin Cottrell. 

John Arnold Cranston, D.Sc. 

Hugh John Cumow. 

Edward Dance, B.Sc. 

Wilfred Thomas Grey Davies, B.Sc. 
Milton Dewhurst, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
Richard Victor Eaton, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
Norman Evers, B.Sc., F.I.C. 

Joshua William Farmery, M.A., A.I.C. 
Samuel Frederick Ford. 

Roy Gardner, B.Sc. 

Philip Henry Gifford, B.Sc. 

Babu LaU Govila. 

Roland Hall Griffith, B.A. 

Reginald William Griffiths, B.Sc. 
John Masson Gulland, B.Sc. 


Herbert Haigh, B.Sc. 

Lucy Higginbotham, M.Sc. 

Thomas Edward Hubbard. 

James Ernest Humphries, B.A., M.Sc. 
John Huntley. 

Sydney Alfred Hurren, M.C. 

Habib Iskander. 

John Watson Jenkin, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
John Ernest Jewell. 

Edgar Jones. 

Jan Kalff, D.Chem. 

Shankar Nath Kapur, B.Sc. 

Ghulam Safdar Khan, B.Sc. 

Svend Hald Lassen. 

William Dawson Lloyd. 

Philip Patrick Lynch, B.Sc. 

Francis Geoffrey Macalpine, B.Sc. 
Frederick Henry McDowall, M.Sc. 
Kenneth McKenzie. 

Reginald Arthur McNicol, M.Sc. 
Thomas Malkin, B.Sc., A.I.C. 
Archibald Roy Hammond Martin,B.A. 
Joseph Keith Matthews, M.A. 

Charles William Moorhead. 

John Ewart Moss, M.Sc. 

Dina Nath. 

Torkild Haastrup Nielsen, B.Sc. 
Hidejiro Nishikawa. 

Hiroshi Nomura. 

Albert Bramah Pearce Page, A.R.C.S. 
Harold Pickles. 

Joseph Edwards Pooley. 

Thomas Trevor Potts. 

James Robert Pound, M.Sc. 

Nagendra Prasad, M.Sc. 

Edmund Brydges Rudhall Prideaux, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.I.C. 
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Alfred Norman Polkit. 

George CliStord Bi]^» B«A«t B.Sc. 
Thomas Abraham Robertson* 
Burke Bushworth. 

Arthur Scholofield* 

Gopal Singhs M.Sc. 

Qeorge Victor Smith, A.R.C.S. 
Stanley James Corrall Snedker. 
Oscar Walter Snow, B.A. 

Francis Wilbert Stoyle, M.Sc, 
Leslie Stuart Theobald, A.B.C.S. 


William Thompson^ B.Se. 

Laurence Barnett Timmis, M.Sc.Tech., 
A.LC. 

Richard Truszkowski, B.Sc. 

Humphrey Terence Viney, B.Sc. 

Thomas John Wall, B.A. 

Harry Ward, M.Sc., A.I.C. 

Stephen John Watson, B.Sc. 

Alexander Mitchell Williams, M, A., D.Sc. 
Eric Richard Boraman Woodward, B.Sc. 
William James Uglow Woolcock, O.B.E, 


The following papers were read: 

“ The isoelectric condition of gelatin.” By S. 0. Rawling and 
W. Clark. 

“Studies on metal hydrides. The eleetrolytic formation of 
stibine in sulphuric acid and caustic soda solution.” By 
H. J. 8, Sand, E. J. Weeks, and S. W. Worrell. 

“ Three carbon tautomerism in the cyclopropane series.” By 
F. Goss, C. K. Inqold, and J. F. Thorpe. 


Meeting held in the Lecture Hall of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, on Thursday, December 14th, 1922, at 8 p.m., Professor 
H. B. Dixon, C.B.E., M.A., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Professor C. H. Desch, D.Sc., Ph.D., delivered his Lecture 
entitled : “ The metallurgical applications of physical chemistry.” 
A vote of thanks to the Lecturer, proposed by Professor T. M. 
Lowry and seconded by Dr. N. V. Sidgwick, was carried with 
acclamation, acknowledgment being made by Professor Desch, 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, December 21st, 1922, at 
8 p.m., Sir James Walker, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the Chair, 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of; 

Elected. Died. 

Henry Ruchet Fairweather .. Dec. 4th, 1919. Sept. 11th. 

Messrs. Duncan P. Woosley and Donald C. Broome were formally 
admitted Fellows of the Chemical Society. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of: 

0 . t 

George James Alexander, B.Sc., 1, Terrace Road, Upton Manor, E, 13. 
Harold Eugene Buckley, M.Sc., 273, Wigan Road, Bolton. 

Robert Kenneth Callow, B.A., B.Sc., 17, Sutherland Street, S.W. 1. 
Alexander Coutie, 4, Priestfield Road, Edinburgh, 
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Tliomas Arthur Harrison, 64, Eastwood Road, Goodmayes. 

Herbert Frederick Miller, B.Sc., A.I.C., Griffith John College, Hankow, 
China. 

William Owen Murch, B.Sc., National Institute for Medical Research, Hamp 
stead, N.W. 3. 

James Herbert Oliver, B.Sc., 22, Avenue Gardens, Acton, W. 3. 

Thomas Workman Orr, A.I.C., Antofagasta, Chile. 

Edward Arthur Perren, 70, Denton Road, N. 8. 

Frank Victor Raleigh, B.A., B.Sc., 6, Cavendish Road, Harringay, N. 4. 
Helena Charlotte Randall, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 57, Famham Road, Guildford. 
Jerry Robertson, 38, Church Street, Heclanondwike. 

Douglas Rosebery Snollgrove, B.Sc., 73, Millbrook Road, Southampton. 
Montague Williams, B.Sc., Cleveland Cottage, The Grove, Isleworth. 

Certificates have been authorised by the Council for presentation 
to ballot under Bye-Law I (2) in favour of: 

Donald Hatch Andrews, B.A., Stirling Chemical Laboratory, New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A. 

Arthur D. Little, Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A, 

The following papers were read : 

“ Benzbisthiazoles. Part II.’* By S. R. H. Edge. 

“ Ring-chain tautomorism. Part IV. The effect of the methyl 
ethyl grouping on the carbon tetrahedral angle.” By B. 
Singh and J. F. Thorpe. 


ORDINARY SCIENTIFIC MEETING. 

The next Ordinary Scientific Meeting will be held on Thursday, 
January 18th, 1923, at 8 p.m. 

BUREAU FOR PHYSICO-CHEMICAL STANDARDS. 

Under the auspices of the Union Internationale de la Chimie 
Pure et Appliqud, a “ Bureau des Etalons Physico-chimiques ” has 
been established at Brussels (Univorsite, rue des Sols). This is 
intended as a centre for the preparation and collection of sub¬ 
stances of the highest purity, the physical constants of which have 
been determined with the utmost possible precision, and which 
shall be at the disposal of research workers. An appeal is accord¬ 
ingly made to chemists generally to collaborate in the provision 
of highly purified products from which the standards may be 
prepared. 

It is further proposed to collect the scattered literature dealing 
with the preparation of substances in a condition of the highest 
purity, and with the determination of their physical constants. 
With this object in view, investigators are invited to furnish the 
Bureau with copies of any relevant papers. 
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List of Papers received between November 17th, 1922, and 

December 21st, 1922: 

“ Negative hydrogen and the electronic formula of benzene,” 
By H. S. Pry. 

Elimination of the amino-group of tertiary amino-alcohols. 
Part I.” By A. McKenzie and A. C. Richardson* 

‘‘ Studies on metal hydrides. The electrolytic formation of 
stibine in sulphuric acid and caustic soda solution.” By 
H. J. S. Sand, E. J. Weeks, and S. W. Worreijl. 

“ Some derivatives of methylene-diquinalide and their relation¬ 
ship to the carbocyanines.” By F. M. Hamer. 

‘‘ Dyestuffs derived from heterocyclic bases containing reactive 
methyl groups.” By J. L. B. Smith. 

“ 1 : 8-6i>-Naphthylene.indigo.” By S. Dhtt. 

” Dyes derived from diphenic anhydride.” By S. Dutt. 

The effect of metallic oxides and metals on the oxidation of 
vegetable oils in presence of fibrous material. Part I. The 
rise in temperature and the changes in iodine value.” By 
M. B. Rane, P. N. Roy, and L. Gupta. 

“ Synthesis of substituted thianthrens. Part I. Thianthren and 
nitrothianthren.” By S. Krishna. 

The absorption of moisture by coal (and other fuels). Part I, 
A relation between degree of humidity in the air and moisture 
content of coal.” By B. Moore and F. S. Sinnatt. 

“ The nitration of benzaldehyde.” By 0. L. Brady and S. 
Harris. 

“ The investigation of me^o-thioanthracene derivatives. Part I. 
Observations on the production of dithioanthraquinone, 
dithiodianthrone, and other closely related derivatives.” 
By I. M. Hbilbron and J. S. Heaton. 

“ The chemistry of the glutaconic acids. Part XIII. The 
isomerism due to retarded mobility,” By J, F. Thorpe 
and A. S. Wood. 

“ The chemistry of the glutaconic acids. Part XIV. Three 
carbon tautomerism in the cyclopropane series.” By F. R, 
Goss, C. K. Ingold, and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ The quantitative absorption of light by simple inorganic salts. 
Part II. The chlorides of arsenic, antimony, and bismuth.” 
By A, K. Macbeth and N. I. Maxwell. 

“ The production and reactions of 2-dithiobenzoyl.” By M. 
McKibben and E. W. McClelland. 

“ The influence of papaverine on the optical activity of narcotine 
in acid solution.” By H. E. Annett. 



“ Th© higher oxide of cobalt,” By 0. R, Howell. 

The calculation of the colour of monocyclic substances by 
assigning an absorption band to each possible tautomeric 
formula of the substance.” By J. Moir. 

The application of the Hoesch reaction to the preparation of 
some dihydroxy, and trihydroxy-deoxybenzoins.” By E, 
Chapman and H. Stephen. 

** Studies on thallium compounds. Part II, The reduction of 
thallio compounds with ferrous sulphate and with sodium 
arsenite.” By A. J. Berry. 

“ The constitution of the disacoharides. Part VII, Sucrose.” 

By W. N, Haworth and W. H, Linnbll, 

“ The determination of the dissociation pressures of hydrated 
salts by a d 3 mamieal method. Part II.” By J. R. Parting¬ 
ton and D. B. Huntingford. 

“ The constitution of the disaccharides. Part VIII. Sucrose,” 
By W. N. Haworth and J. G. Mitchell. 

“ Benzbisthiazoles. Part II.” By S. R. H. Edge. 

The upper limit of diazotisability in the benzene series. Diazo¬ 
derivatives of mesitylene.” By G. T. Morgan and G. R. 
Davies, 

Researches on residual affinity and co-ordination. Part XV. 
Interactions of acetylpropionylmethane and the tetrachlorides 
of selenium and tellurium.” By G. T. Morgan and H. G. 
Reeves. 

“ Studies in the normal butyl series. Part II. The four stereo- 
isomeric p-y-di-p-tolylamino-w-butanes.” By G. T. Morgan 
and W. J. Hickinbottom. 

“ The formation and stability of spiro-compounds. Part X. 
Spiro-comiiounds derived from cyctoheptane.” By J. W. 
Baker and C. K. Ingold. 

“ The sorption by carbon prepared from pure organic compounds. 
Part I. The sorption of iodine by carbons prepared from 
carbohydrates.” By J. B. Firth. 

“ Ring-chain tautomerism. Part IV. The effect of the methyl 
ethyl grouping on the carbon tetrahedral angle.” By B. 
Singh and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ The transition from the colloidal to the crystalloidal state. 
Part I. Solutions of potassium oleate.” By L. L. Biroum- 

SHAW. 

“ Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XVIII. The di-J-menthyl esters of the 
acids of the oxalic esters.” By L. Hall. 



‘‘ The propagation of flame in complex gaseous mixtures. Part V. 
The interpretation of the law of speeds/* By W. Paitbiak. 

“ The rate of detonation in complex gaseous mixtures.’* By 
W, Patman and N. S. Walls. 

‘‘ Determination of tin in wolfram. A modification of Powell’s 
method.” By 0. F. Lubatti. 

‘‘ The reactivity of doubly-conjugated unsaturated ketones. 
Part IV. The effect of substitution on the reactivity of 
4'-dimethylamino-2-hydroxydi8tyTyl ketone.” By I. M. Hbil- 
BRON and A. B. Whitworth. 

“Studies in phototropy. The reversed phototropy of cinnam- 
aldehydesemicarbazone and its methoxy derivatives.” By 
I. M. Heilbron, H. E. Hudson, and D. M. Huish. 

“ Complex metallic ammines. Part VIII. The introduction of 
d- and <n-basic organic acid radicles into the pentammine- 
cobaltic complex.” By J. C. Duff. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

. I. Domtions, 

I)akin, Henry Drysdale. Oxidations and reductions in the 
animal body. 2nd edition. London 1922. pp. x +176. 6^. 
net. (Reed, 1/12/22.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Hackspill, Louis. L’ azote: la fixation de I’azote atmo- 
sph6rique et son avenir industriel. Paris 1922. pp. xii + 272. 
ill. 14 /r. net. (Reed, 8/12/22.) From Dr. E. B. Maxted. 

Kbmpton, Percival Henry Sydney. The industrial applic¬ 
ations of X-rays : an introduction to the apparatus and methods 
used in the production and application of X-rays for the examin¬ 
ation of materials and structures. London 1922. pp. xiv + 112. 
ill. 2s. 6d. net. (Reed. 6/12/22.) 

From the Publishers : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

II. By Purchase. 

Bacon, Raymond Foss, and Hamor, William Allen. 
[Editors.] American fuels. 2 vols. New York 1922. pp. 
X +628, vi, 629—1258. ill. 60^. net. (Reed. 23/11/22.) 

Barker, Aldrbd Farrbr, and Midglby, Ebbr. Analysis of 
' woven fabrics. 2nd edition. London 1922. pp. xvi + 322. 
m. ISs. net. (Reed. 16/11/22.) 

Clark, William Mansfield. The determination of hydrogen 
ions. 2nd edition. Baltimore 1922. pp. 480. ill. $5 net. 
(Reed. 9/12/22.) 



Ammc. Goid-tar odours in tbe lieoorwtiTo ibioa^jes. 
London 1922. • pp. xiv +166. 6?. net. («ecd. 21/11/22.) 

Desooue, L. Pasteur and his work. Translated by A. P. 
Wbdd and B. H. Wbdd. London [1922]. pp. 256. ill. iSs. 
net. (Becd. 21/11/22.) 

Oeafb, Viktoe. Chemie der Pflanzenzelle. Berlin 1922. pp. 
viii 4-421. m. (i?ecd. 28/11/22.) 

H6bbe, Ritdolf. Physikalische Chemie der Zelle und der 
Gewerbe. 6th edition. [Part I.] Leipzig 1922. pp. xvi 4- 544. 
ill. (Reed. 1/12/22.) 

Kbwlby, Jambs. The petroleum and allied industries : petrol¬ 
eum, natural gas, natural waxes, asphalts and allied substances, 
and shale oils. London 1922. pp. xii -|- 302. ill. 12*. 6d. not. 
(Reed. 21/11/22.) 

Maeshall, Chables Edwaed. [Editor.] Microbiology: a 
text-book of microorganisms general and applied. [Philadelphia 
1921.] pp. xxviii + 1044. ill. 21s. net. (Reed. 28/11/22.) 

Michaelis, Leonoe. Die Wasserstoffionenkonzentration : ihre 
Bedeutung fiir die Biologie und die Methoden ihrer Messung. 
2nd edition. Part I. Berlin 1922. pp. xii -j- 262. ill. (Reed. 
1 / 12 / 22 .) 

Paeey, Ebnest John. The chemistry of essential oils and 
artificial perfumes. 4th edition. 2 vols. London 1921—22. 
pp. viii 4- 549, viii 4- 365. ill. 61s. net. (Reed. 23/11/22.) 

Pile, Seymoue, and Johnston, Reginald. Tested methods of 
metallurgical analysis (non-ferrous). London 1922. pp. 128. 
ill. 7s.6d.net. (Reed. 21/11/22.) If . / 

Russell, Alexander Smith. An introduction to the chemistry 
of radio-active substances. London 1922. pp. xii -f 174. ill. 
6 s. net. (Reed. 21/11/22.) 

Society op Dyers and Colourists. Colour index. Part I, 
etc. Bradford 1922 -f-. (Reference.) 

Smits, Andrb.\s. The theory of allotropy. Translated by 
John Smbath Thomas. London 1922. pp. xiv + 398. ill. 
21 s. net. (Reed. 9/12/22.) 

Sommbbpeld, Arnold. Atombau und Spektrallinien. 3rd 
edition. Braunschweig 1922. pp. xii -f- 764. ill. (Reed. 
29/11/22.) 

Venbrand, Wolfgang. Asbest und Feuerschutz: Vorkom- 
men, Verarbeitung und Anwendung des Asbestes. Feuerschutz in 
Theatern^' Sffentlichen Gebiludon usw. 2nd edition. Wien 1920. 
pp. viii '4- 360. ill. (Reed, 8/12/22.) 
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